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PEEFACE. 


Thb  First  Edition  of  the  present  work^  published  in  January^  1886> 
consisted  of  the  MS.  left  by  the  late  Dr  Fagge^  arranged  and  edited 
by  the  present  writer^  with  numerous  additions  in  the  Second  Volume, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  some  sections  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Heart  (by  Dr  Wilks)  and  all  the  chapters  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skin. 

In  the  Second  Edition^  published  in  1888^  the  whole  book  was 
reyised :  some  parts  (chiefly  transcriptions  of  cases  from  other  authors) 
were  omitted^  and  the  following  chapters  were  added  or  re-written 
— ^those  on  PyeDmia,  Enteric  Fever,  Febricula,  Vaccinia,  Rubeola, 
Actinomycosis,  Peripheral  Neuritis,  Friedreich's  and  Thomson's  Dis- 
eases, Insular  Sclerosis,  and  the  chapter  on  Insanity  by  Dr  Savage ; 
while  large  additions  were  made  to  the  sections  on  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Pneumonia,  Intestinal  Obstruction,  Diseases  of  the  Liver, 
AnsBmia,  and  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

In  the  present  Edition  eveiy  page  has  been  carefully  revised; 
and,  by  occasional  excision  and  more  frequent  compression,  room 
has  been  made  for  such  additions  as  the  progress  of  medicine  sebmed 
to  render  desirable. 

The  Introductory  Chapter  has  been  re-written,  and  the  Patholo- 
gical Section  which  follows  has  been  re-arranged  and  added  to.  The 
treatment  of  Enteric  Fever  and  Diphtheria,  and  the  pathology  of 
Cholera  and  Ague,  have  been  considerably  expanded. 

The  great  advances  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  led  to  conside!rable 
alterations  and  additions  in  this  part  of  the  book  in  the  Second 
Edition,  and  similar  though  less  extensive  changes  will  be  found  in 
the  present  one. 

The  chapters  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  which  were  something 
of  a  patchwork,  have  been  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  so  as 
to  make  as  complete  and  homogeneous  an  account  of  this  important 
subject  as  the  writer's  ability  and  the  space  which  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  assign  to  this  section  would  allow. 

The  chapter  on  Phthisis  has  been  condensed  in  some  parts,  and 
expanded  in  others.  It  had  been  already  sent  to  press  some  time  before 
the  publication  (at  once  too  late  and  too  early)  of  the  method  of 
treatment  by  inoculation  introduced  by  the  eminent  discoverer  of  the 
essential  nature  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  (in  all  probability)  of  that 
of  Cholera.  The  circumstances,  however,  of  the  announcement  and 
practice  of  this  method  were  such,  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
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hopes  at  first  existed  has  been  so  great,  that  the  omission  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  regretted. 

The  chapter  on  Influenza  has  been  amplified  from  a  historical 
compilation  to  a  description  based  on  experience'  of  the  epidemic  of 
the  last  two  years. 

The  additions  and  corrections  in  the  sections  on  Diseases  of  the 
Alimentary  Tract,  of  the  Liver  and  of  the  Kidneys  have  been  numerous, 
but  on  the  whole  less  important  than  in  the  Second  Edition.  In  the 
chapter  on  Diabetes  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the  pro- 
blems involved  from  a  point  of  view  somewhat  different  from  that 
taken  by  Dr  Fagge,  and  perhaps  more  in  accordance  with  recent 
physiological  knowledge.  The  time,  however,  has  not  yet  come  for 
a  satisfactory  theory  of  this  interesting  and  tantalising  region  of 
pathology. 

The  subject  of  Anaemia  had  been  recast  in  the  Second  Edition, 
and  the  plan  then  followed  has  been  adhered  to,  with  the  addition 
of  some  fresh  clinical  and  pathological  facts. 

The  chapters  on  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  on  Gonorrhoeal  Synovitis 
and  Osteo-arthritis,  and  that  on  Bickets,  have  been  expanded  in  several 
particulars. 

Lastly,  the  section  devoted  to  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  for  which  the 
writer  was  entirely  responsible  in  the  First  Edition,  has  now  been 
subjected  to  careful  revision  and  correction,  and  such  additions  have 
been  made  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  it  more  complete  than  before. 

New  Indices,  both  of  subjects  and  authors,  have  been  constructed 
for  this  Edition,  and,  by  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  of  material, 
room  has  been  gained  for  introducing  the  former  one  into  the  First 
Volume;  so  that  each  volume  now  contains  a  complete  Index  to  the 
subject-matter  of  both. 

I  must  again  thank  various  correspondents  who  have  fekvoured  me 
with  criticisms  or  references  to  new  facts,  and  reviewers  in  home  and 
foreign  journals  for  their  friendly  and  useful  comments. 

Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
Dr  L.  E.  Shaw,  and  to  our  late  Medical  Registrar  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
Dr  E.  W.  Goodall,  for  the  help  repeatedly  given  in  statistical  work. 

Lastly,  I  must  express  my  deep  obliration  to  my  friend  Dr  Cavafy, 
of  St  George's  Hospital,  who  most  Kindly  undertook  the  tedious 
task  of  reading  the  proof  sheets,  and  to  whose  keen  eye  and  accurate 
knowledge  I  am  indebted  for  the  correction  of  many  errors. 

P.  H.  PYE-SMITH. 

Hablby  Stbsbt; 
July,  1891. 
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Medicine — Ars  m^edendi,  Ars  valetudinis — ^is  the  art  of  detecting,  of 
relieving,  and  of  preventing  diseases. 

Preventive  Medicine,  in  its  general  object  of  preserving  the  health  of 
the  community,  forms  a  separate  branch  best  called  Hygienics,  and  in  its 
relation  to  government,  is  known  as  State  Medicine.  In  its  particular  object 
of  preserving  individuals  from  diseases  it  will  find  its  place  in  several 
parts  of  the  present  work  under  the  name  of  Prophylaxis.  It  depends 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  origin  of  each  malady. 

Curative  Medicine,  or  Therapeutics,  includes  not  only  the  application 
of  means  which  entirely  remove  the  disease  and  without  which  it  would 
continue,  but  also  the  far  more  frequent  cases  in  which  without  directly 
overcoming  the  malady,  its  course  is  guided  in  the  most  favourable  manner 
towards  recovery,  and  those  moreover  in  which,  although  the  disorder 
cannot  be  arrested,  its  progress  is  retarded  and  its  pain  relieved.  La 
Wfidedne  guirit  gudguefoiSy  eUe  sotdage  souvent,  die  cofisole  toujowrs. 

This  art  of  mitigating  the  sufferings  and  in  more  or  less  direct  ways 
saving  the  lives  of  the  sick  is,  like  all  arts,  empirical  and  individual ;  but 
it  rests  on  a  scientific  basis :  first  on  knowledge  of  the  several  disorders  of 
the  human  body  and  of  the  natural  functions  from  which  they  are  devia- 
tions— Pathology;  and,  secondly,  on  knowledge  of  the  various  means, 
mechanical,  physical,  chemical,  and  vital,  by  which  the  morbid  structures 
and  functions  may  be  influenced — Pharmacology,  in  the  most  extended 
sense  of  the  word.  Inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  on  both  sides  is  very 
imperfect,  we  depend  on  the  result  of  experience  to  correct  our  conclu- 
sions and  to  regulate  our  future  methods. 

•    The  practice  of  medicine,  then,  is  an  art,  controlled  by  experience  and 
guided  by  individual  skill  and  insight,  but  resting  upon  the  science  of 
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pathology,  or  the  natural  history  of  diseases,  as  its  principles — on  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  their  origin,  immediate  and  remote,  their  physiological 
course,  and  their  natural  termination. 

The  art  of  medicine  has  been  compared  to  the  art  of  watch  mending, 
to  the  art  of  war,  and  to  the  art  of  education ;  but  perhaps  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  its  scope  and  methods  is  the  art  of  navigation,  which  depends  on 
scientific  principles,  but  consists  in  the  application  of  science  to  individual 
and  varying  conditions,  guided  by  natund  acumen,  and  controlled  by  long 
experience. 

The  present  work  attempts  to  deal  with  both  branches  of  Medicine, 
its  principles  and  its  practice.  By  an  arbitrary  but  useful  convention 
external  injuries  and  diseases  which  are  chiefly  curable  by  operations  are 
separately  dealt  with  as  Surgical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics ;  and  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  women,  as  well  as  those  incident  to  the  eye  and  ear, 
are  also  treated  of  in  modern  times  by  special  treatises. 

Disease. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  frame  a  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  disease  ;  but  no  better  result  has  been  reached  than  that  it  is  the 
opposite  of  healthy  a  derangement  of  the  body  in  whole  or  in  part,  which 
causes  pain  or  shortens  life. 

In  truth  both  Disease  and  Health  are  incapable  of  precise  definition, 
because  they  are  not  scientific  terms.  They  are  descriptive,  popular,  and 
subjective. 

"Disease"  is  "discomfort."  Whatever  causes  bodily  imeasiness  or 
whatever  by  experience  will  sooner  or  later  cause  it,  whatever  interferes 
with  our  bodily  functions,  whatever  tends  to  death,  is  disease.  Health  is 
the  opposite  condition,  of  comfort,  ease,  and  ability  to  eat,  sleep,  move,  and 
perform  the  other  functions  of  life. 

Diseases  have  only  this  in  common,  that  they  all  interfere  with  comfort 
or  shorten  life.  There  is  no  common  cause  for  the  pains  of  inflammation, 
of  colic  and  of  mechanical  injury. 

No  line  can  be  drawn  between  health  and  disease.  Pathology  is  only 
physiology  under  various  disturbing  causes.  Decay  and  death  are  as  much 
physiological  events  as  birth  and  life. 

All  diseases  imply  two  things — an  exciting  cause,  quidquid  irritans, 
mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  parasitic,  infective,  or  of  unknown  nature ; 
and  a  reacting,  living  organism,  quidquid  irritabUe,  Stone  in  the  bladder  is 
not  a  disease;  the  disease  is  the  reaction  of  the  body.  The  severest 
injuries,  the  most  violent  poisons,  produce  no  disease  in  a  corpse. 

There  is  a  tendency  after  disturbance  to  return  to  the  previous  condition, 
if  the  equilibrium  has  not  been  too  violently  upset  This  tendency  has 
been  called  Vis  medicairix  Naturae ;  but  there  is  no  such  force,  and  the  so- 
called  "  efforts  of  Nature "  often  aggravate  instead  of  curing  the  mischief. 
Our  mortal  bodies  are  not  made  to  last  for  ever. 

It  is  clear  that  if  disease  is  not  a  single  state  nor  the  result  of  a  single  cause, 
it  cannot  be  removed  by  any  single  method,  or  on  any  imiversal  principle. 

Hence  all  "  Systems  "  of  Medicine,  like  all  "  Universal  remedies,"  are  of 
necessity  false.  latro-mechanical  and  iatro-chemical  schools,  Bi-unonian  and 
Antiphlogistic  theories,  Allopathy  and  Homoeopathy,  are  all  equally  unreason- 
able ;  not  wrong  solutions  of  a  scientific  problem,  but  ignorant  answers  to 
an  absurd  question. 

The  art  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  not  concerned  with  Disease  in  the 
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abstract,  but  with  separate  diseases,  with  pains  and  discomforts,  the  cause, 
seat^  and  origin  of  which  the  physician  seeks  to  detect,  and,  if  possible,  to 
cure  in  each  case — larptvBi  yap  icaO*  cfcacrra. 

Nosology. — Since  diseases  are  of  diverse  nature,  so  that  they  are  not 
mutually  comparable,  it  is  clear  that  a  scientific  classification  of  them  is 
impossible.  Hence  there  is  little  left  of  the  importance  formerly  attached 
to  Nosology,  or  the  right  nomenclature,  definition,  and  arrangement  of 


It  may,  however,  still  be  asked — and  the  inquiry  is  not  without  a  practical 
bearing — whether  in  naming  and  classifying  diseases  we  should  do  so 
according  to  their  causes,  their  character  as  physiological  ^processes,  the 
skuctwrd  changes  they  produce,  or  the  symptoms  by  which  we  recognise 
them  during  life. 

The  first  is  the  most  satisfactory  basis,  for  it  is  fundamental  When 
we  define  scabies  as  the  efiects  of  the  presence  of  an  acarus  in  the  skin,  or 
"  dropt  wrist "  as  paralysis  from  lead,  we  know  the  most  important  points  at 
once,  the  leading  indications  for  prevention  and  for  cure.  But  our  knowledge 
is  far  too  imperfect  to  render  an  setiological  classification  possible. 

A  pathological  arrangement  is  almost  as  hopeless,  for  in  many  cases  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  physiological  derangem^ts  which  are  taking  place,  and 
the  long  list  of  "  inflammations  "  includes  very^  diverse  diseases. 

What  has  in  modern  times  been  called  a  pathf^gical  nosology  is  not  one 
of  processes,  but  of  results.  It  is  really  based,  not  on  morbid  physiology, 
but  on  morbid  anatomy.  During  the  present  century  the  utmost  zeal  has 
been  devoted  to  the  search  for  organic  lesions  in  the  dead  body,  and  to 
tracing  the  relations  between  such  changes  after  death  and  states  of  ill- 
health  during  life.  Many  anatomical  lesions  have  been  thus  discovered, 
which  were  unknown  to  the  physicians  of  former  ages ;  and  many  of  these 
can  be  recognised  without  difficulty  by  skilled  observers,  though  the  patient 
is  unaware  of  their  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  disorders 
which  force  themselves  into  notice  by  the  pain  or  discomfort  they  occasion, 
and  which  may  in  some  cases  destroy  life ;  and  yet  after  death  all  the  organs 
and  tissues  seem  to  have  their  structure  unaltered  even  when  they  are 
examined  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  and  by  every  chemical 
test  that  can  be  devised.* 

At  first  sight  it  appears  as  though  there  were  a  fundamental  distinction 

•  By  many  writers,  the  occurrence  of  functional  diseases  is  altogether  denied.  They 
believe  that  if  our  inquiries  could  be  carried  far  enough  we  should  discover  some  morbid 
changes  to  account  for  every  disorder  or  complaint,  even  the  slightest.  They  say  that  they 
"  cannot  conceive  "  how  any  of  the  vital  processes  should  fail  to  be  carried  on  naturally  so 
long  as  every  part  of  the  body  retains  an  absolutely  normal  structure ;  and  they  seem  to 
suppose  that  no  further  argument  is  needed  to  establish  their  opinion.  But,  as  is  well 
known,  the  history  of  philosophy  is  full  of  lessons  which  show  how  fallacious  it  is  to 
assume  that  things  are  impossible  because  when  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  our  faculties  they 
seem  to  be  inconceivable.  The  question  is  not  whether  an  effect  can  arise  without  a  cause, 
but  whether  the  cause  must  necessarily  be  of  one  particular  kind  because  we  know  of  no  other. 

However,  physiology  suggests  an  analogy  that  may  not  perhaps  be  without  its  application 
to  pathology ;  tbe  case  of  muscular  fatigue.  This  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  consumption  of  contractile  tissue  in  the  performance  of  work.  It  is  now  known  to 
be  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  tissues  of  &ose  waste  products  which  arise  out  of  the 
contractile  material  so  consumed.  But  the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  are  also  liable  to 
exhaustion ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  newrotea — as  functional  nerve  disorders  are 
caUed — may  depend  upon  similar  conditions. — C.  H.  P. 
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between  organic  or  struciu/rdl  diseases  attended  with  recognisable  morbid 
changes,  and  funetional  diseases  in  which  no  such  lesions  can  be  found. 
But  the  progress  of  science  is  continually  transferring  maladies  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  class.  So  that  the  distinction  between  functional  and 
organic  disorders  is,  though  convenient,  not  fundamental. 

In  both  cases  the  "disease"  is  the  condition  of  the  living  patient,  the 
pathological  process,  the  derangement  of  the  functions,  and  this  includes  the 
"  symptoms  "  (which  are  generally  the  most  obvious  phenomena  in  the  living 
patient  and  which  used  themselves  to  be  called  diseases)  and  the  anatomical 
lesion,  if  known,  which  underlies  them. 

Hence,  as  knowledge  improves,  what  was  a  "disease"  becomes  a 
"  symptom,"  and  what  was  an  anatomical  lesion  becomes  the  evidence  of  a 
pathological  process.  Dropsy,  jaundice,  paralysis,  are  terms  which  now 
denote  only  the  first,  not  the  final  stage  of  diagnosis.  Phthisis,  which  at 
first  meant  "wasting,"  afterwards  meant  a  special  anatomical  lesion  of 
the  lungs,  and  now  means  the  whole  physiological  process,  including 
structural,  functional,  and  s3nnptomatic  disorders  which  are  the  result  of 
infection  by  a  microscopic  plant. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  every  disease  should  be  defined  alike ;  in  scabies 
the  fundamental  character  is  the  presence  of  a  special  cause,  in  (meurysm 
it  is  an  anatomical  lesion,  in  chorea  it  is  a  series  of  disordered  fimctions. 
Whenever  a  group  of  clinical  cases  can  be  traced  to  a  single  structural 
change,  this  ^ould  be  regarded  as  the  most  essential  element  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  it  should,  if  possible,  furnish  the  name.  But  if  the 
efiects  of  several  lesions  are  identical,  so  that  they  are  clinically  undistin- 
guishable  from  one  another,  it  is  better  to  retain  a  common  designation. 
Such  an  arrangement  may  be  regarded  as  provisional,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
needed  for  many  years  to  come. 

Diagnosis. — Until  we  have  traced  a  disease  to  a  definite  organic  lesion 
we  can  seldom  be  sure  that  cases  which  seem  to  be  identical  are  really  so ; 
and  upon  their  real  identity  depends  all  certainty  of  knowledge  as  to  their 
cure. 

Again,  until  we  know  the  origin  of  the  structural  lesion  we  cannot  tell 
how  to  guard  against  its  production,  t.  e,  how  to  prevent  the  whole  process 
which  we  call  the  disease. 

The  process  by  which  we  give  a  name  to  a  case  is  one  of  analysis ; 
and  in  some  cases  we  can  carry  this  process  further  than  in  others. 
A  complete  diagnosis,  such  as  "variola,"  "syphilitic  iritis,"  "scabies," 
includes  recognition  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  anatomical  lesion 
in  its  seat  and  structure,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  whole  morbid  process. 
Nevertheless,  to  say  that  a  patient  has  "hepatic  ascites,"  though  an  in- 
complete diagnosis  is  sometimes  more  accurate  than  to  say  that  he  has 
"  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,"  for  we  cannot  always  exclude  perihepatitis,  or 
cancer,  or  gummata.  To  define  a  cerebral  case  as  one  of  "  hemiplegia "  is 
better  than  to  call  it  "  softening  of  the  brain,"  if  the  lesion  is  but  little  less 
likely  to  be  a  clot  of  effused  blood,  or  a  tumour,  or  an  abscess.  Yet  there 
are  cases  in  which  we  can  be  sure  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  that 
softening  of  the  brain  is  present ;  and  it  is  obviously  better  to  name  such 
cases  according  to  their  respective  lesions. 

The  diagnosis  of  "  hemiplegia  "  or  of  "  ascites  "  is  a  provisional  but  not 
a  wrong  diagnosis  :  the  phenomena  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  sym- 
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ptoms  are  parts  of  the  diBeaee  to  which  they  belong,  no  less  than  the  ledon, 
or  the  specific  cause,  or  whatever  else  is  taken  as  its  main  characteristic.  It 
is  tone  that^  when  they  afford  the  means  by  which  we  infer  the  existence  of 
a  hidden  morbid  change,  they  bear  to  it  the  relation  of  effects  to  a  cause ; 
but  this  only  shows  that  the  term  symptom  is  a  relative  one.  So  long  as 
we  are  unable,  either  dimng  life  or  alter  death,  to  discover  any  cause  for  a 
set  of  clinical  phencHnena^  they  certainly  are  not  s3nnptoms,  for  they  indicate 
nothing.  There  can  be  no  sjnnptom  until  the  disease  of  which  it  is  a 
symptom  is  discovered.  As  the  process  of  analysing  a  case  or  a  group  of 
cases  advances,  the  name  which  we  apply  is  rightly  changed  at  every  step ; 
and  each  "  disease  "  becomes  in  its  turn  a  "  sjnnptom  "  of  the  disease  which 
succeeds  it.  Itching  was  once  hardly  distinguisheid  from  the  itch ;  afterwards, 
when  the  characters  of  the  eruption  of  scabies  were  made  out^  itching  was 
looked  on  as  a  symptom,  and  the  eruption  was  the  disease;  now  that 
the  sarcaptes  has  been  discovered,  the  eruption  is  itself  reduced  to  a 
symptom. 

If,  however,  the  analysis  is  always  arrested  at  a  certain  pointy  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  ultimate  fact  in  such  cases  is  "  only  a  sjrmptom." 
So  far  from  hesitating  to  classify  clinical  symptoms  as  diseases  when  we 
are  unable  to  trace  them  to  their  causes,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  we  had 
a  more  complete  supply  of  suitable  names  denoting  functional  disturbance. 
It  is  probable,  as  Dr  Moxon  argued  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports '  for 
1870,  that  a  good  "clinical  nomenclature ''  would  be  quickly  followed  by  a 
great  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  functional  disorders. 

Even  when  we  understand  the  whole  pathology  of  a  case,  and  when  the 
clinical  phenomena  which  characterise  it  are  rightly  called  symptoms,  the 
distinction  between  them  and  the  anatomical  lesions  is  often  arbitrary. 
Thus,  in  acute  tuberculosis,  if  the  ophthalmoscope  discovers  a  tubercle  in  the 
choroid  membrane  of  the  patient's  eye,  it  is  called  a  sjnnptom ;  but  the 
disease  itself  (anatomically)  is  but  a  multitude  of  precisely  similar  tubercles. 
So,  again,  the  enlarged  liver  of  mitral  disease,  the  nodes  of  syphilis,  the 
swollen  joints  of  rheumatism  belong  in  strictness  to  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  these  several  complaints.  Nor,  if  we  would  be  logical,  can  we  stop  even 
here ;  the  same  thing  must  be  said  of  all  cutaneous  eruptions,  down  to  the 
ros&rash  of  enteric  fever.* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  functional  disorder,  to  speak  of  the 
clinical  phenomena  as  symptoms  is  really  to  reduce  the  "  disease  "  itself  to  a 
mere  name. 

Practically,  however,  we  agree  to  call  all  indications  which  help  us  to  a 
diagnosis,  symptoms,  whether  they  respect  structures  or  functions. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — Symptoms,  so  defined,  naturally  divide  them- 
selves into  two  distinct  classes.  Some  of  them  are  "  subjective ; "  that  is, 
they  are  appreciable  by  no  one  but  the  patient,  so  that  our  knowledge  of 
them  rests  solely  on  his  statements.  Others  are  "  objective ; "  that  is,  they 
can  be  directly  observed  by  other  persons ;  indeed,  they  can  be  investigated 
when  the  patient  himself  is  unconscious. 

.Now,  subjective  symptoms  are  open  to  fallacy.  They  can  often  be 
feigned  by  one  who  desires  to  deceive.     Moreover,  their  severity  depends 

•  In  that  part  of  '  Ziemssen's  Cyclopsddia'  which  is  devoted  to  the  exanthemata,  the 
appaaimneei  teen  on  the  skin  are  in  fact  described  in  some  instances  (bnt  not  in  all)  apart 
from  the  "  symptoms/'  and  under  the  head  of  "  anatomical  changes," 
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upon  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  individual  in  whom  they  occur :  a 
hearty  labouring  man  will  take  no  notice  of  a  pain  which  would  drive  a 
delicate  lady  to  her  bed  for  weeks.  In  the  former  case  one  must  be  careful 
not  to  overlook,  in  the  latter  not  to  assume,  the  presence  of  disease.  Yet 
constant  attention  must  be  paid  to  subjective  symptoms,  for  they  often  yield 
information  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

The  physician  elicits  objective  sjnnptoms  by  examining  the  patient's  body 
with  hands,  eyes,  and  ears.  Until  the  time  of  Auenbrugger,  Corvisart  and 
Laennec,  he  could  do  little  more  than  feel  the  pulse  and  look  at  the  tongue. 
Then  came  the  discoveries  of  percussion  and  of  auscultation,  which  gave  to 
the  diagnosis  of  diseases  a  precision  undreamt  of  before.  It  was  natural  that 
those  who  introduced  the  new  methods  should  endeavour  to  mark  their  value 
by  giving  a  special  name  to  the  indications  afforded  by  them.  And  thus  it 
became  usual  to  spelK  of  " physical  signs"  as  opposed  to  "sjrmptoms."  In 
reality,  however,  the  distinction  is  untenable.  A  raised  temperature,  an 
internal  sqtdnt,  albumen  in  the  urine — are  all  '*  physical  signs,"  no  less  than 
a  cardiac  murmur  or  a  dull  percussion-note ;  and  small  crepitation  is  as  much 
a  symptom  as  nisty  sputa.  Lastly,  it  is  misleading  to  call  a  particular 
symptom  "  pathognomonic,"  as  if  it  bore  so  close  a  relation  to  the  disease 
that,  whereas  all  the  rest  of  the  sjnnptoms  afford  only  presumptive  indications 
of  its  presence,  this  one  proves  it  absolutely. 

Etiology. — Our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  diseases  is,  as  a  rule, 
exceedingly  fragmentary  and  imperfect.  In  many  instances  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  perceiving  that  an  illness  has  been  preceded  by  some  definite 
change  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  patient,  or  in  the  action  of  some 
vital  organ :  he  may  have  been  chilled  by  exposure  to  cold,  he  may  have 
eaten  unwholesome  food,  he  may  have  been  over-excited  or  over-fatigued ; 
and  one  of  these  conditions  is  then  called  the  "  exciting  cause  "  of  the  disease. 
But,  on  further  consideration,  it  appears  that  people  often  go  through  weather 
no  less  inclement,  indulge  their  appetites  as  foolishly,  have  their  mental  and 
bodily  powers  strained  as  much,  without  being  attacked  by  the  same,  or 
indeed  by  any  disorder.  We  now  have  no  alternative  but  to  assume 
that  some  other  cause  has  also  been  in  operation.  This  may  act  in  two 
ways :  it  may  combine  with  the  exciting  cause  to  produce  the  disease  in 
him  who  falls  ill,  or  its  influence  may  affect  those  who  remain  well,  by 
counteracting  the  operation  of  the  exciting  cause.  But  in  practice  we 
generally  assume  that  all  causes  of  this  kind  have  a  positive  rather  than 
a  negative  action ;  and  we  are  therefore  accustomed  to  group  them  together 
under  the  name  of  " predis^posing  causes" 

It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that  some  apparently  predisposing 
causes  of  diseases  do  not  operate  in  either  of  the  ways  just  mentioned.  A 
complaint  may  affect  persons  at  a  particular  age,  merely  because  at  that  age 
they  are  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  exciting  cause.  Thus  scalds  and 
bums  are  particidarly  frequent  among  young  children ;  and  scalds  of  the 
throat  from  drinking  hot  water  from  a  ketde  scarcely  occur  in  grown-up 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  young  adults  are  much  more  liable  to 
break  their  limbs  than  are  old  men.  Such  differences  arise,  not  from  a 
predisposing  influence  of  one  period  of  life,  nor  from  a  counteracting 
influence  of  another  period,  but  from  infants  being  ignorant  of  the  effects 
of  heat,  and  from  men  at  their  prime  being  obliged  to  work  under  exposure 
to  accidents.     So,  again,  if  general  paralysis  and  locomotor  ataxy  and  many 
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other  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  in 
women,  the  reason  may  be  that  more  men  than  women  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  exciting  causes  of  these  complaints,  such  as  overwork, 
sexual  excesses,  and  the  Uke. 

The  most  obscure  of  predisposing  causes  are  those  which  are  commonly 
included  under  the  term  "  idiosyncrasy/'  It  is  well  known,  for  example, 
that  in  certain  persons  nettlerash  is  produced  by  strawberries,  and  that  in 
others  the  odour  of  cats  excites  asthma.  In  such  cases  the  exciting  cause 
is  obvious,  and  we  must  regard  as  predisposing  causes  the  conditions,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  which  lead  to  its  effect  upon  one  person  and  not  on 
another.     But  of  these  conditions  we  are  altogether  ignorant. 

In  some  cases  predisposition  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  The  presence 
of  the  acarus  in  the  skin  is  the  sole  and  efficient  cause  of  scabies,  and 
needs  nothing  more  than  a  normal  human  skin  to  produce  the  lesions  and 
the  symptoms  which  make  up  the  disease  scabies.  Yet  even  here  it  appears 
that  certain  abnormal  conditions,  as  typhus,  and  perhaps  other  febrile 
states,  counteract  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  irritant.  Again,  con- 
tact with  another  is  the  indispensable  precedent  of  every  case  of  variola, 
yet  here  again  a  previous  attack  renders  the  organism  "refractory" 
to  the  normal  operation  of  the  contagion.  That  grown  people  are  little 
susceptible  to  measles  is  probably  explained  by  most  of  them  having  already 
bad  it. 

If  we  attempt  to  classify  diseases  by  their  causes,  we  may  put  first  those 
which  are  due  to  the  presence  of  animal  or  vegetable  parasUeSy  both  such  as 
act  mechanically  by  their  presence  as  irritants,  and  those  minute  parasitic 
fungi  which  multiply  excessively  and  fill  the  whole  organism  that  they 
invade  with  swan&s  of  microphytes. 

Next  may  be  placed,  from  an  aetiological  point  of  view,  those  disorders 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  chemical  paisonSy  the  paralysis  caused  by  lead, 
the  delirium  of  belladonna  poisoning,  the  tremors  of  workers  in  mercury,  the 
fatty  degeneration  caused  by  phosphorus.  In  these  cases  the  effects  are  very 
uniform  in  character,  and  depend  in  degree  upon  the  dose  of  the  poison, 
with  little  reference  to  the  recipient. 

Next  we  may  put  diekUe  diseases,  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  delirium 
tremens,  caused  by  spirit  drinking.  Here,  although  the  cause  is  true  and 
constant^  its  effect  depends  upon  something  in  the  individual,  for  some 
drunkards  die  rapidly  from  the  effect  of  intemperance  on  the  brain,  others 
more  slowly  from  its  effect  on  the  liver,  and  others  again  escape  both. 

The  action  of  cold  is  still  less  constant.  Exposure  to  weather  pro- 
duces in  one  man  rheumatic  fever,  in  another  bronchitis,  in  a  third  pleurisy 
or  pneumonia,  so  that  we  cannot  predict  what  disease  will  be  produced  by 
the  cause,  or  whether  any  at  alL 

The  remaining  "  causes  "  of  disease  are  so  vague  and  uncertain  in  their 
action  that  we  must  suppose  that  some  peculiar  combination  of  conditions  is 
needful  to  produce  the  morbid  effect,  and  that  of  one  or  more  of  these  con- 
ditions we  are  ignorant. 

When  we  cannot  assign  any  probable  cause  for  a  disease  we  often  call 
it  "  idiopathic  "  or  *'  spontaneous ;"  meaning  that  so  it  appears  to  be,  until 
its  true  setiolc^  is  ascertained. 

A  small  aetiological  group  of  diseases  consists  of  those  which  are  the 
result  of  defect  offormaHon,  as  cyanosis  from  congenital  disease  of  the  heart. 

A. larger  one  includes  those  which  depend  upon  various  senile  degeneror 
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tions  of  the  tissnes  and  organs.  But  many  of  these  changes  which  occur  as 
the  resuh  of  ordinary  wear  and  tear  in  most  persons  above  a  certain  age 
may  also  be  found  in  those  much  younger,  in  whom  excessive  strain  has 
prematurely  produced  the  same  effects. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  cause  of  diseases  is  more  con- 
fidently assigned  by  the  patient  than  by  the  physician.* 

When  degenerative,  developmental,  contagious,  parasitic,  toxic,  and 
traumatic  diseases  are  excluded,  there  remains  by  far  tJie  greater  number  of 
the  real  origin  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

Even  in  these  cases,  however,  their  natiu^  history — ^the  conditions  of 
age,  sex,  occupation,  geographical  distribution  under  which  they  most 
commonly  occiur — is  of  much  interest.  Such  knowledge  is  often  a  useful 
help  in  diagnosis,  and  may  one  day  lead  to  more  complete  conclusions 
as  to  88tiology.  So  that  under  this  head  such  details  are  appropriately 
placed. 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  prevention  of  diseases  that  a  knowledge  of  their 
88tiology  is  of  the  greatest  practical  use,  but  indirectly  it  often  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  their  diagnosis  and  their  cure.  The  process  of 
analysing  the  clinical  symptoms,  which  constitutes  the  diagnosis  of  a  case, 
often  stops  short  of  tracing  it  to  a  definite  anatomical  lesion ;  and  we  are 
unable  by  that  path  to  reach  any  basis  for  a  sound  plan  of  treatment 
Every  circumstance  in  regard  to  possibly  exciting  or  predisposing  causes  of 
the  patient's  illness  may  then  be  of  great  value  in  helping  us  to  treat  it 
successfully. 

Prognosis. — Before  we  attempt  to  modify  the  progress  of  a  disease 
by  treatment  we  have  to  ascertain  what  is  its  natural  course  when 
undisturbed  by  our  art,  so  that  we  may  know  as  certainly  as  possible 
whether  the  remedies  which  we  use  are  effectual.  It  is  this  study  that 
enables  us  to  give  what  is  termed  a  prognosis  or  fcnrecast  of  the  case  to  the 
patient  himseU  or  to  some  near  relative,  a  part  of  our  duty  which  may  be 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  in  which  our  credit  and  reputation  are 
more  concerned  than  even  in  treatment.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
prognosis  is  of  such  a  character  as  almost  to  make  any  further  services  to 
our  patient  unnecessary.  We  may  be  able  to  declare  that  the  disease 
will  quickly  and  safely  pass  off,  without  tendency  to  relapse,  and  without 
risk  of  its  leaving  any  ill  effects  behind  it.  A  case  in  point  is  an  attack  of 
shingles  in  a  chUd.  Or  we  may  have  to  say  that  the  malady  is  one  which 
must  inevitably  prove  rapidly  fatal  in  spite  of  every  effort  that  can  be 
made  to  arrest  it.  Such  a  prognosis,  for  instance,  must  be  given  in  many 
cases  of  apoplexy,  of  aneurysm,  and  of  tetanus,  and  in  almost  all  of  cancer. 
But,  as  a  rule,  our  prognosis  applies,  not  so  much  to  the  natural  and  undis- 
turbed course  of  the  disorder,  as  to  that  which  we  believe  it  will  take 
under  the  most  judicious  treatment  we  can  devise. 

Prognosis  is  not  only  concerned  with  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
event  of  the  disease,  but  also  with  its  probable  duration,  the  chances  of  its 
return,  and  the  possible  or  probable  complications  against  which  it  is  most 
important  for  the  physician  to  be  forewarned,  f 

*  Ab  Sir  WiUiam  Gull  well  put  it:  "in  diBease  as  well  as  in  astronomy,  savages  ezplaiii, 
sdenoe  investigates." 

t  'Gulf's  Hospital  Reports'  (1887),  vol.  xKv,  p.  59. 
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Treatment. — ^Therapeutics^  or  the  art  of  curing  diseases,  depends  much 
more  upon  the  physician's  knowledge  and  skill,  and  much  less  upon  drugs, 
than  is  supposed  by  the  laity.  In  few  cases  can  a  malady  be  certainly  and 
directly  "  cured  "  or  arrested  by  a  given  method,  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis 
has  been  made ;  and  in  still  fewer  is  medicine  powerless  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  patient. 

In  some  diseases  no  treatment  is  needful.  All  that  is  important  is  that 
they  should  be  recognised,  and  the  patient  assured  of  his  safety. 

In  others  the  only  reasonable  treatment  is  expectant ;  that  is,  to  refrain 
from  meddling  without  knowledge,  and  to  watch  carefully  for  opportunities 
of  helping  favourable  and  relieving  unfavourable  symptoms. 

In  others,  again,  treatment  is  strictly  rational,  %.  e.  it  consists  in  em- 
ploying mechanical,  chemical,  or  physiological  means  for  directly  meeting 
an  injurious  condition.  Such  is  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  dyspnoea  by 
opening  the  trachea,  of  poisons  taken  into  the  stomach  by  chemical  antidotes 
and  by  emetics,  of  high  temperature  by  cold  affusion.  In  the  same  way  we 
treat  iritis  by  belladonna,  dropsy  by  diuretics,  typhlitis  by  opium,  and 
uterine  haemorrhage  by  ergot. 

There  remain  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which,  without  our 
being  able  to  see  the  physiological  action  of  the  means  that  are  used,  we 
are  able  to  modify  or  arrest  the  process  of  a  disease  by  treatment  which 
depends  entirely  upon  experience  of  its  value.  As  examples,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  relief  given  by  external  warm  applications  in  most  inflammatory 
states,  the  benefit  of  counter-irritation,  the  use  of  purging  in  certain 
cerebral  affections,  of  colchicum  in  gout,  of  tarry  applications  in  psoriasis,  of 
iron  in  chlorosis,  and  of  mercury  in  syphilis.  These  last  so-called  specific 
medicines  have  doubtless  a  physiological  action  which,  if  known,  would 
explain  their  practical  value ;  and  in  some  cases  we  can  perceive  a  doubtful 
connection  between  their  known  properties  and  their  therapeutical  effects. 
But  at  present  their  action  is  *^  special,"  peculiar,  and  inexplicable. 


ArrtmgemerU  of  the  present  work — As  above  explained,  no  scientific  classi- 
fication of  diseases  is  possible,  inasmuch  as  they  are  incommensurable 
objects.  The  most  practically  convenient  arrangement  is  the  best.  For 
the  reasons  already  given,  the  anatomical  lesion  is,  when  ascertained,  the 
most  definite  and  satisfactory  basis  of  nomenclature  and  classification; 
when  this  fails,  we  generally  name  and  group  diseases  by  their  most 
important  clinical  features,  or  in  accordance  with  the  organ  most  obviously 
affected ;  and  these  associations  are  often  more  important  than  affinities  of 
patholc^  and  causation.  Thus  scabies  is  more  usefully  studied  along 
with  other  forms  of  dermatitis  than  with  ringworm  or  hydatids,  and  phthisis 
goes  more  naturally  with  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  than  with  lupus. 

In  accordance  with  general  practice,  from  which  it  is  inconvenient  to 
deviate  except  for  some  sufficient  reason,  we  shall  take  first  among  diseases 
those  which  have  been  long  known  as  specific  fevers  affecting  the  whole 
body,  and  running  a  more  or  less  constant  and  limited  course. 

Next^  still  following  the  traditional  order,  will  come  the  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  then  those  of  the  chest,  and  afterwards  affections 
of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Lastly,  we  will  for  convenience  place  certain  more  or  less  general 
diseases,  the  true  pathology  of  which  is  undetermined,  which  are  neither 
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strictly  local  nor  yet  specific  fevers.  They  are— scurvy  and  other  disorders 
accompanied  by  anaemia  and  hsBmorrhage,  which  may  provisionally  be 
regarded  as  primary  hcematoses  ;  rheumatism,  gout  and  other  **  idiopathic  " 
and  multiple  affections  of  the  joints  {arthroses) ;  and  the  numerous  and 
complicated  disorders  which  affect  the  skin  and  its  appendages. 

In  each  section  we  shall  more  or  less  closely  follow  the  same  order, 
dealing  first  with  the  name  and  history  of  the  disease ;  then  with  its  clinical 
characters,  course,  and  complications ;  next  with  its  anatomy  and  pathology, 
its  aetiology  and  natural  history,  and  its  diagnosis  from  other  diseases. 
Lastly  will  come  its  prognosis  and  prophylactic,  palliative,  or  remedial 
treatment. 

Before,  however,  we  begin  the  study  of  the  several  specific  fevers,  it  will 
be  well  to  devote  a  few  preliminary  chapters  to  certain  pathological  pro- 
cesses which  are  common  to  them  and  to  many  of  the  lociEtl  diseases  to  be 
afterwards  described. 

These  are  contagion,  fever,  inflammation,  pyaemia,  and  the  formation 
of  new  growths.  Other  general  pathological  processes,  as  anaemia,  dropsy, 
embolism,  and  the  various  forms  of  degeneration,  will  be  better  considered 
afterwards  with  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  most  important. 


INFECTION 

AifrAp  itrttr^  itvToi<n  fiiXog  ^x^inviekt  Itpuig, 
BaKK',  iui  H  irvpai  viKvtav  kcuovto  Oa/iciai. 

Homes. 

Transmission  of  diseases — Contagion  and  miasm — Theory  of  infection — Contagium 
vivum — Microbes — Their  origin  and  life — Their  Occlusive  action  in  pro- 
dueing  specific  diseases — Their  mode  of  action — Immunity  from  contagion — 
Protective  inoculation — Modes  of  transference  of  miasmata  and  contagia — 
Theory  and  practice  of  disinfection. 

From  an  early  period  it  has  been  observed  that  certain  diseases  are 
contagious,  or  "  catching,"  by  direct  contact  with  the  sick  person,  or  by  means 
of  clothing  or  buildings  which  transmit  the  materies  morhL  When  actual 
contact  took  place,  the  disease  was  called  contagious  ;  when  it  was  transmis- 
sible by  the  air,  it  was  given  the  wider  name  of  infectious,  and  the  vehicles 
<rf  transmission  were  called  fomites. 

These  diseases  frequently  spread  so  rapidly  that  they  become  epidemic, 
and  thus  have  devastated  whole  kingdoms  and  changed  the  course  of  history. 

They  have  been,  and  still  are,  called  specific  diseases — partly  from  the 
special  and  peculiar  course  which  they  run,  unmodified  by  the  accidents  of 
diseases  produced  by  injury  or  cold  or  local  inflammation — partly  because 
each  one  was  believed  to  be  produced  by  a  single  definite  efficient  cause, 
the  supposed  virus  or  contagium  or  materies  morbi,  the  presence  and  nature  of 
which  is  now  in  many  cases  demonstrated. 

There  are,  however,  other  "specific"  toxic  disorders  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  general  contagious  diseases.     These  are : — 

(1)  The  effects  of  chemical  poisons.  Mercury,  arsenic,  lead,  phos- 
phorus, morphia,  strychnia,  when  absorbed  into  the  lymph  and  blood  so 
as  to  reach  the  tissues,  produce  definite  and  constant  effects,  specific  in  their 
locality  and  S3rmptoms,  and  pointing  unmistakably  to  their  "  specific " 
origin.  But  these  effects  are  strictly  limited  by  the  dose  of  the  poison,  and 
they  are  not  transmissible  from  one  person  to  another. 

(2)  The  effects  of  certain  organic  poisons  the  chemical  nature  of  which 
is  imperfectly  known.  Such  is  the  venom  of  snakes,  a  nitrogenous  and 
probably  a  proteid  compound ;  the  albuminoid  principle  of  jequirity  seeds, 
called  Abrin;  and  the  remarkable  ferment  discovered  by  the  late  Dr 
Wooldridge,  the  injection  pf  which  produces  instant  coagulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  portal  vein. 

(3)  The  effect  of  certain  products  of  decomposition,  causing  septic 
poisoning:  these  are  nitrogenous  but  alkaline,  and  probably  compound 
ammonias.  They  have  been  called  ptomames  or  cadaveric  alkaloids, 
leucomaines  and  toxins. 

In  all  these  cases  the  poison  is  a  chemical  compound,  and  acts  in  pro- 
portion to  its  strength ;  moreover,  the  morbid  conditions  produced  are  not 
transmissible. 

(4)  We  must  also  separate  certain  diseases  which  are  truly  contagious  and 
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which  depend  on  the  presence  of  living  organisms,  but  which  are  only  local 
in  their  effects  and  do  not  produce  any  general  physiological  disorder. 
Examples  are  scabies  and  ringworm. 

There  remain  the  specific  contagious  febrile  diseases,  in  which  the 
contagion  consists  of  a  swarm  of  living  organisms,  microbes,  which  multiply 
in  the  host,  set  up  a  disturbance  of  the  whole  body  and  render  it  for  the 
time  a  focus  of  fresh  infection. 

This  group  of  diseases  has  been  divided  as  follows : 

(1)  Contagious  diseases  proper. — Each  of  these  maladies  owes  its  origin  to 
a  virus  or  contagium,  derived  from  a  person  already  suffering  from  it,  or  from 
one  of  the  lower  animals.  Among  these  are  the  Exanthemata,  Typhus,  the 
Plague,  Mumps,  Whooping-cough,  and  Glanders. 

(2)  Miasmatic  diseases, — These  are  caused  by  a  contagium  which  is 
derived  from  the  soil,  or  from  the  water,  or  from  the  air  of  a  place,  in- 
dependently of  the  occurrence  of  similar  illness  in  another  person.  Ague  is 
the  chief  example  of  this  group. 

(3)  Miasmatic-contagious  diseases. — ^This  group,  which  is  acknowledged  by 
all  German  observers,  is  little  recognised  in  England.^  The  typical  examples 
are  Enteric  fever  and  Cholera,  diseases  which  are  undoubtedly  spread  by 
human  intercourse,  and  which  are  usually,  if  not  always,  traceable,  to 
previous  cases,  but  which  are  nevertheless  believed  not  to  be  directly 
communicable  from  one  sick  person  to  another.  Liebermeister's  hypothesis 
is,  that  patients  give  off  a  contagion  which  is  inoperative  until  it  has  passed 
through  further  stages  of  development  outside  Uie  human  body,  and  that 
these  changes  may  be  taken  as  converting  it  into  a  kind  of  miasm. 

The  distinction  is  a  convenient  one  for  the  present^  but  will  no  doubt 
become  obsolete  with  increasing  knowledge. 

Theory  of  infection. — Gontagia  often  appear  as  fluids ;  this  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  vaccine  lymph,  with  the  contents  of  smallpox  vesicles  or 
pustules,  with  the  nasal  discharge  of  glanders,  and  probably  that  of  measles, 
and  with  the  f aucial  secretion  of  diphtheria.  Chauveau  in  Fnuice,  and  Burdon 
Sanderson  in  England,  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  activity  of  these 
fluids  belongs,  not  to  chemical  compounds  dissolved,  but  to  minute  particles 
suspended  in  them.  They  have  shown,  for  example,  that  when  vaccine  lymph 
is  aJlowed  to  difiFuse  into  distilled  water  through  a  porcelain  diaphragm,  Uie 
diffused  liquid  is  incapable  of  conveying  cow-pox  by  inoculation. 

That  contagia  are  "  particulate  "  is  therefore  clear.  The  next  point  is 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  particles.  For  a  long  time  the  dominant  view  was 
that  they  were  inorganic,  or  at  least  devoid  of  life,  that  their  properties 
were  essentially  chemical,  and  that  they  acted  "  cataly tically  "  or  after  the 
manner  of  ferments.  On  the  ground  of  this  analogy  the  epithet  "  zymotic  " 
was  coined,  and  applied  to  the  whole  class  of  infective  diseases,  and  the 
contagia  were  called  microzymes. 

But  ferments  are  of  two  kinds,  chemical  like  pepsin,  and  perhaps  snake's 
venom,  or  particulate  like  yeast;   and  the   particles  of  yeast  are  living 

*  The  epithet "  miasmatic-oontagiouB  **  was  proposed  by  Henle  in  1840.  He,  however, 
only  had  in  his  mind  the  circamstonce  that  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  typhns  and  other 
miJadies  ottexL  seem  at  first  to  break  oat  epidemically,  as  thoagh  they  might  have  been 
caused  by  a  miasma,  whereas  afterwards  the  individual  cases  afibrd  clear  evidence  of 
contagion.  But  Liebermeister  and  other  recent  writers  have  assigned  a  fresh  meaning  to 
the  term  "miasmatic-contagions,"  and  have  limited  its  application  to  a  spedal  class  of 
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organisms,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  particulate  contagia 
are  living  organisms  of  exceedingly  minute  size. 

Moreover,  in  two  infective  diseases — Belapsing  fever  and  Anthrax — ^the 
constant  presence  of  such  organisms  was  several  years  ago  positively  demon- 
strated. To  these  may  now  be  added :  Tuberculosis,  Lupus  and  Leprosy, 
Crlandm:^  Erysipelas,  and  several  forms  of  Septicsemia  in  the  lower  animals. 
The  cases  of  Enterica,  Scarlatina,  and  certain  other  specific  diseases  are 
more  doubtful;  while  in  some,  as  Typhus  and  Plague,  no  characteristic 
microbe  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  conditions  which  justify  our  regarding  a  given  organism  as  the 
material  cause,  the  contagium  vwuMy  of  a  given  malady  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  ' 

(1)  The  malady  must  have  such  distinct  and  constant  features,  whether 
clinical  or  anatomical,  as  shall  enable  it  to  be  identified. 

(2)  The  microph3rte  must  be  itself  distinguishable  from  others  by  its 
size  and  shape,  its  staining  properties,  but  above  all  by  its  mode  of  pro- 
pagation in  "  a  pure  cultivation "  (».  e,  artificially  separated  from  other 
organisms)  and  by  the  form  and  colour  of  the  colonies  it  produces. 

(3)  The  organism  thus  identified  must  occur  in  the  blood  or  tissues — 
not  merely  on  the  surface,  cutaneous  or  intestinal,  but  below  the  epithelium, 
in  the  lymph-spaces  or  blood-vessels — in  every  case  of  the  disease  in  question. 

(4)  It  must  not  occur  in  the  human  body  except  in  cases  of  the 
particular  disease  in  question.  It  may,  however,  conceivably  exist  in 
other  animals  without  giving  rise  to  the  same  pathological  symptoms ;  or 
in  air  or  water — as  it  exists  in  the  test-tubes  and  plates  of  *'  pure  cultivar 
tions,"  and  in  whatever  media  convey  the  contagion  from  one  person  to 
another. 

(5)  When  a  pure  cultivation  of  the  organism  is  introduced  into  the 
blood  and  tissues  of  an  animal,  the  phenomena,  clinical  and  anatomical,  of 
the  disease  in  question  must  be  reproduced. 

These  conditions  in  all  their  rigor  have  been  satisfied  in  the  case  of 
Anthrax,  and  with  scarcely  less  abundant  proof  in  that  of  Relapsing  Fever. 

The  micrococcus  of  Erysipelas  has  also  been  established  as  the  contagivm 
vwam  of  that  disease  by  good  evidence. 

In  Variola  and  Vaccinia  micrococci  are  present,  but  they  have  not  been 
proved  pathogenic  by  experiment.  In  Pneumonia  several  microphytes 
occur,  but  not  constantly,  and  which,  if  any,  is  the  true  pathogenic 
organism  is  still  uncertain.  The  micrococci  of  GonorrhcBa  and  of  ulcera- 
tive Endocai'ditis  are  constantly  present,  and  probably  pathogenic,  but 
they  are  less  certainly  identified,  and  the  proof  is  incomplete.  The  bacilli 
of  Enteric  fever,  of  Diphtheria,  and  the  so-called  comma-bacillus  of  Cholera, 
are  still  the  subjects  of  controversy  as  to  identity,  constancy,  and 
pathogeny. 

The  theory  that  specific  infection  depends  on  the  transference  of  living 
microscopical  vegetable  organisms  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  so  many 
other  processes  which  bear  a  clear  analogy  to  specific  infection  are  constantly 
associated  with  the  presence  of  microbes.  Lister,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Pathological  Society  in  1877,  established  that  the  lactic  acid  fermentation, 
or  souring  of  milk,  is  essentially  dependent  upon  what  he  termed  the  Bacr 
terium  lacks ;  and  Pasteur  had  previously  shown  that  the  alcoholic  and  the 
butyric  fermentations  have  a  similar  origin.  So,  again,  that  putrefaction  is 
set  up  by  certain  bacteria  (or  saprophytes)  is  now  certain ;  the  success  of 
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Lister's  method  of  treating  wounds  is  nothing  less  than  a  demonstration 
that  they  remain  aseptic  only  so  long  as  the  organisms  which  induce 
decomposition  can  be  kept  at  a  distance. 

The  organisms  concerned  in  these  various  processes  differ  remarkably 
in  size,  and  therefore  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  microscope  reveals 
them.  The  Tortda  cerevisuB,  or  yeast  plant,  which  brings  about  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  is  made  up  of  rounded  cells  which  develop  by  budding,  and 
have  a  diameter  of  YiF.hrc  ^^  TiF.hju  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^  Bacterium  lacHsy 
which  causes  the  souring  of  milk,  consists  of  oval  bodies,  arranged  in 
pairs  or  sometimes  in  chains,  multiplying  by  fission,  and  measuring  at  the 
most  YTT.WTr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^9  ^^^^  ^»  being  no  larger  than  the  granules  which  are 
contained  in  the  cells  of  the  tonila.  Consequently,  as  Lister  argues,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  yet  other  organisms  may  exist 
which  may  be  as  much  smaller  than  the  Bacterium  lactis  as  it  is  smaller  than 
the  torula.  Heydenreich  aptly  remarks  that,  were  it  not  for  the  length  of 
the  spiral  threads  which  form  the  microbe  of  Eelapsing  fever,  it  would  in 
all  probability  have  escaped  detection ;  rounded  or  oval  bodies  not  exceeding 
in  diameter  the  breadth  of  the  spirUlmn  would  be  almost  invisible  with 
the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  parasitic  microphyta.  They  all 
agree  in  not  containing  chlorophyll : 

1.  Moulds  {Mucorini^  Hyphomycetes,  Schimmslpilze  of  Nageli).  These  are 
long-branched  filaments,  which  form  numerous  spores.  To  the  pathologist 
they  have  little  interest,  but  one  species  is  sometimes  found  lining  the 
interior  of  dry  vomicae  in  the  lungs  {Aspergillus  fumigaius).  Other  forms 
cause  certain  cutaneous  affections,  as  ringworm. 

2.  Budding  fungi  {SaccharomyceteSy  Blastomycetes,  SprosspUze  of  Nageli). 
These  consist  of  rounded  or  oval  cells,  which  give  off  buds,  and  may  form 
beaded  threads.  To  this  group  belongs  Oidivm  albicans,  the  parasite  of 
thrush.* 

3.  Fission-fungi  (Schizomycetes,  SpdtpUze  of  Nageli).  These  are  small 
bodies,  which  multiply  by  fission,  with  or  without  production  of  spores. 

o.  Spherical  bacteria  {spherobacteria  of  Cohn,  coccacece  of  Zopf,  micrococci) 
are  exceedingly  minute.  They  sometimes  cohere  in  pairs  (diplococci), 
sometimes  in  chains  {streptococci),  and  sometimes  in  heaps  {staphylococci),  and 
sometimes  they  are  aggregated  into  masses  held  together  by  a  jelly-like 
material  {zooglcea),  Sardnce  are  micrococci  arranged  in  square  or  cubical 
packets,  the  result  of  fission  in  different  planes. 

j3.  Bacilli  {desmobacteria  of  Cohn)  are  cylindrical  rod-shaped  bodies,  which 
sometimes  remain  united  after  they  have  undergone  fission,  so  as  to  form 
threads  of  considerable  length. 

y.  Bod-shaped  bacteria  {microbacteria  of  Cohn)  are  smaller  than  bacilli. 
They  are  often  slightly  constricted  in  the  centre,  or  dumb-bell  shaped. 

8.  Spirilla  and  spirochmtce  are  spiral  filaments  {vibriones,  spirobacteria  of 
Cohn),  having  a  well-marked  corkscrew  motion. 

By  Billroth  rod-shaped  and  spherical  bacteria  were  associated  together 
under  the  name  of  coccobacteria.  By  other  authors  the  bacteria  and  bacilli 
are  combined,  and,  from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  this  is  well  justified. 
But  these  names  are  all  descriptive  only,  and  not  indicative  of  botanical 

*  Another  {Saccharomycet  capillitii)  has  been  recognised  on  the  hairy  scalp  and 
elsewhere  on  the  skin.  Two  other  remarkable  pathogenic  fungi  are  found  in  cases  of 
Madura  foot  in  India  {CMonyphe  Carteri)  and  of  Actinomycosis. 
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relations.  A  more  important  distinction  is  between  microphytes,  which  form 
endogenous  spores,  like  Bacillus  cmihraciSy  and  those  which  multiply  by 
fission  only. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  there  is  often  great  difEiculty  in 
distinguishing  mici'ococci  from  lifeless  granules  of  organic  or  inorganic 
matter.  An  oscillating  motion  is  of  no  significance,  for  it  depends  on 
vibrations  transmitted  from  without  to  the  liquid  in  which  the  granules 
float  Brunonian  movements  also  affect  dead  particles.  Bodies  which  sub- 
divide or  which  cohere  into  chains  may  safely  be  set  down  as  organisms.  . 
Irregularity  in  size  is  almost  sufficient  to  show  that  the  granules  which  differ 
among  themselves  are  not  micrococci ;  but  uniformity  in  this  respect  affords 
no  positive  proof  that  organisms  are  present.  The  power  of  resisting  liquor 
potassse  is  evidence  of  a  cellulose  investment  of  the  protoplasm  being  present^ 
i.  e.  of  the  microbe  being  vegetable. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  be  able  to  refer  to  them  under  a  common 
name,  without  specifying  their  exact  characters ;  and  for  that  purpose  the 
word  micrvzyme  waa  suggested  by  B^champ  and  adopted  by  Sanderson. 
Microphyte  is  perhaps  a  better  term.  Microbe  is  the  one  used  by  Pasteur 
and  the  French  school. 

Microphjrtes  are  classified  as  aerobic  and  anaerobic  by  Pasteur,  according 
as  they  grow  in  contact  with  oxygen,  or  protected  from  the  air. 

An  important  distinction  is  that  made  by  Fliigge,  into  septic  {saprogenic) 
or  putrefactive  microphytes,  zymogenic  or  fermentative,  chromogenic  or  pig- 
ment-forming, and  paOwgemc  or  productive  of  specific  diseases. 

Zopf  carried  Nageli's  and  Billroth's  doctrine  of  the  "  pleomorphism  "  of 
the  schizomycetes  to  its  utmost  limit.  But  more  critical  biologists  admit 
variation  in  form  of  one  and  the  same  organism  only  within  certain  narrow 
limits.  This  was  first  proved  by  Lankester  in  the  case|of  Bacterium  rubescensy 
a  chromogenic  microphyte,  since  named  Claihrocystis  roseopersicina  by  Cohn 
('Quart.  Joum.  Mic.  Soc.,'  1876). 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  chromogenic  microphytes  can  be 
cultivated  into  z3rmogenic,  or  septic  into  pathogenic.  The  assertion  by 
Buchner  that  the  common  BadUus  subiilis  of  infusion  of  hay  was  inter- 
changeable with  the  Bacillus  of  anthrax  and  vice  vei'sd,  has  been  refuted  by 
Klein.  Pathogenic  bacteria,  however,  may  undoubtedly  suffer  diminution 
of  their  malignancy  (or  may  acquire  it  in  intenser  degree)  by  being  passed 
through  a  series  of  hosts.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Jenner's  vaccination, 
for  there  is  little  question  that  the  cow-pox  is  variola  passed  through 
successive  generations  of  cattle.  And  on  the  same  principle  Pasteur  has 
succeeded  in  "attenuating"  the  virus  of  anthrax,  of  so-called  "chicken 
cholera/'  and  of  hydrophobia,  so  as  to  protect  against  the  unmodified  disease 
by  inoculation,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  vaccination,"  with  the  attenuated  con- 
tagium. 

Contagious  pus, — Mr  Hutchinson  has  repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  "  contagious  inflammations  '  (as  he  terms  them)  differ  essentially 
from  the  specific  fevers,  and  that  they  are  conveyed  from  one  person  to 
another  by  leucocytes  or  living  pus-corpuscles,  and  not  by  microzymes. 
The  instances  he  entunerated  in  the  discussion  of  the  G^rm  Theory  held  by 
the  Pathological  Society  in  1875,  were  (gonorrhoea.  Erysipelas,  purulent 
Ophthalmia,  and  Porrigo.  The  points  on  which  he  relied  in  support  of  his 
views  were  chiefly  two ;  first,  the  frequency  with  which  some  of  these 
diseases  occur  apart  from  any  apparent  origin  in  contagion  ;  and  secondly, 
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the  fact  that  the  severity  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  each  disease  varies 
widely  in  different  cases,  and  may  be  modified  at  will  in  experimental 
inoculations,  as  when  gonorrhoea!  pus  is  applied  for  the  cure  of  pannus. 
This  last  argument  seems,  however,  to  be  met  by  the  fact  that  as  much 
may  be  said  of  some  maladies  which  are  typically  specific ;  and  although 
erysipelas  often  appears  to  be  directly  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  a  similar 
origin  can  sometimes  be  traced  for  diphtheria. 

Lister's  observations  on  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  teach  an  important 
lesson  in  regard  to  this  question.  One  would  certainly  have  thought  that 
the  souring  of  milk,  which  so  constantly  occurs  when  that  fluid  is  left 
standing  for  a  few  hours  in  warm  weather,  must  depend  upon  causes  which 
are  in  operation  everywhere,  and  that  any  microbes  concerned  in  the  process 
would  be  devoid  of  specific  characters.  But  Lister  found  that  although  the 
Bacterium  lactis  appears  to  be  universally  present  in  dairies,  it  is  scarce  else- 
where :  milk  which  has  been  boiled  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  in  ordinary 
rooms  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  but  while  other  bacteria  and  filamentary 
fungi  may  develop,  it  will  rarely,  under  such  circumstances,  become  curdled 
and  sour,  nor  will  it  contain  the  Bacterium  lacHs.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
though  the  occurrence  of  common  inflammation  favours  the  development 
of  erysipelas  or  diphtheria,  yet  access  of  specific  microphytes  is  the  essential 
factor  in  the  sBtiology  ) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  pus  is  contagious  by  virtue  of  the  presence 
of  certain  micrococci  which  have  been  described  by  Ogston  and  cultivated 
by  Bosenbach,  Glarr^,  and  other  pathologists  under  the.  title  Staphyloeoecus 
pyogenes  aureus.  This  appears  to  thrive  out  of  as  well  as  in  the  body, 
and  to  be  very  widely,  almost  universally,  distributed.  Without  going  so 
far  as  Hiiter  in  denying  that  suppuration  ever  takes  place  except  as  the 
result  of  access  of  staphylococcus  or  allied  microphytes,  we  may  say  that 
this  is  probably  true  of  all  contagious  and  specific  pus. 

In  the  pus  of  Gronorrhoea  and  of  Erysipelas,  recent  research  has  shown 
the  constant  occurrence  of  specific  microphytes,  described  as  gonocoecus  and 
streptococcus  respectively. 

Spontaneous  origin  of  contagia, — Some  physicians,  of  whom  the  late  Dr 
Murchison  was  one,  used  to  believe  that  certain  t3rpically  specific  diseases 
sometimes  arise  de  novo,  independently  of  contagion  or  of  any  virus  derived, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  previous  cases.  No  doubt  aU  such  diseases 
must  have  had  a  commencement  at  some  period  of  the  world's  history, 
just  as  animals  and  plants  must  have  had  a  beginning ;  but  we  are  only  con- 
cerned as  physicians  in  the  question  whether  specific  diseases  are  started 
afresh  in  the  world  as  it  is  ;  and  the  same  answer  must  be  given  as  to  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation  of  animals  and  plants.  When  the  origin 
of  an  outbreak  of  a  contagious  malady  has  been  investigated  with  sufficient 
care,  it  has  often  been  traced  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  to  a  previous 
case,  perhaps  at  a  great  distance,  from  which  it  may  have  been  derived 
in  some  indirect  and  unexpected  way.  Moreover  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  particular  instances,  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be 
given,  occur  in  the  case  of  smallpox — of  which  a  spontaneous  origin 
was  always  admitted  to  be  most  unlikely — no  less  than  in  that  of 
diphtheria,  or  typhus,  or  enteric  fever,  which  were  once  supposed  to 
be  frequently  so  generated.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  cites  Dr.  Gregory  as 
having  stated  that,  of  the  cases  admitted  into  the  Smallpox  Hospital  in  his 
day,  not  one  in  twenty  could  be  referred  to  any  known  source  of  infection. 
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We  may  therefore  absolutely  reject  the  doctrine  that  any  of  the  specific 
diseases  ever  result  from  such  causes  as  overcrowding  or  starvation ;  or  even 
from  the  inhalation  of  sewer  gas  which  contains  no  specific  virus. 

It  is,  however,  another  question  whether  the  microphjrtes  of  an  infective 
malady,  after  escaping  from  patients,  may  not  sometimes  go  on  multiplying 
for  long  periods  of  time,  and  spread  to  distant  localities,  before  they  again 
penetrate  into  the  human  body.  In  the  miasmatic-contagious  diseases  it 
seems  probable  that  such  a  process  of  development  always  occurs.  In  some 
also  of  the  strictly  contagious  diseases  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  stage  in  their  development  Moreover,  some  of  these  maladies  are 
derived  horn  the  lower  animals,  as  favus  from  cats,  glanders  from  horses, 
and  anthrax  from  cattle. 

Course  of  infedion, — ^When  the  virus  of  an  infective  malady  enters  the 
human  body,  an  interval  occurs  during  which  the  health  of  the  patient 
remains  apparently  undisturbed ;  this  is  called  the  period  of  mcuhaUon.  In 
some  diseases,  as  in  smallpox,  it  is  almost  always  of  the  same  length.  This 
fact  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  enables  us  to  say,  when  a  person  has 
been  exposed  to  infection,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  certsdn  ntunber  of  days,  if 
not  already  attacked,  he  is  safe,  and  may  mix  with  other  people  without  risk 
to  them.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  f  otmdation  upon  which  rests  the  practice 
of  Quaraniine.  The  duration  of  the  incubation  of  each  specific  disease  has 
accordingly  been  studied  with  care.  The  only  cases  in  which  it  can  be 
positively  determined  are  those  in  which  there  has  been  but  a  single 
exposure  to  contagion ;  but  others,  in  which  the  exposure  (though 
repeated)  began  only  a  few  days  before  the  patient's  illness  showed  itself, 
are  valid  as  proofs  of  a  short  incubation ;  and  others  again,  in  which  the 
exposure  ceased  many  days  before  he  fell  sick,  are  valid  as  proofs  of  a  long 
incubation.  It  seems  now  to  be  established  beyond  all  doubt,  that  whereas 
the  incubation  of  each  specific  disease  is  fixed  within  certain  limits  for  the 
majority  of  cases,  there  are  yet  some  cases  in  which  the  limits  are  overstepped. 
Thus  scarlet  fever,  which  commonly  has  an  incubation  of  nearly  a  week, 
sometimes  breaks  out  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  first  exposure  to  its 
infection.  It  is  undoubtedly  hard  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  what  is  otherwise 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  interval  of  incubation,  namely,  that  it  is 
occupied  by  the  multiplication  of  the  virus  within  the  body.  According  to 
NageU,  schizomycetes  commonly  double  their  numbers  in  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood.  Lister  found 
that  the  Baderium  lactis  took  about  an  hour  in  completing  the  process  of 
growth  and  subdivision.  In  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  in  which  a  local 
lesion  precedes  the  development  of  constitutional  symptoms,  the  virus  may 
be  supposed  at  first  to  multiply  itself  locally  (in  syphilis,  within  the  hard 
chancre)  and  not  to  enter  the  blood  in  any  considerable  quantity  until  a  later 
period.  There  is  evidence  that  in  the  rare  instances  of  the  syphilitic  poison 
being  communicated  by  vaccination,  the  resulting  chancre  has  yielded  an 
infective  material  within  ten  days  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
unfortunate  case  once  occurred  at  the  Charity  Hospital  of  Berlin,  in  which 
variola  was  conveyed  to  a  patient  by  the  operation  of  skin-grafting,  the  graft 
having  been  taken  from  a  person  who  happened  to  be  in  the  incubation-stage 
of  the  disease.  This  seems  to  show  that  from  a  very  early  period  the  whole 
of  the  skin  contains  the  virus,  which  can  have  reached  it  only  through  the 
blood;  and  if  so,  the  same  thing  must  occur  likewise  in  the  exceptional 
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instances  in  which  smallpox  is  inoculated  into  the  skin  at  a  particular  spot. 
In  such  cases,  however,  there  is  developed  a  "  primary  "  or  "  mother-vesicle  " 
which  precedes  the  general  eruption  by  some  days.  It  therefore  seems  to  be 
very  unlikely  that  in  any  disease  the  multiplication  of  the  virus  during  the 
incubation  remains  altogether  limited  to  a  local  lesion,  although  it  may  be 
more  active  there  than  elsewhere. 

Such  speculations  touch  a  question  which  is  still  discussed,  namely, 
whether  in  specific  diseases  generally  the  various  characteristic  local  lesions 
or  fod  are  to  be  regarded  as  sources  of  the  infection-blood  or  as  consequences. 
Thus  in  diphtheria,  do  microzymes  first  settle  upon  the  mucous  suriace  of 
the  fauces,  or  upon  whatever  part  happens  to  be  the  seat  of  the  diphtheritic 
process,  and  afterwards  penetrate  its  tissues  and  enter  the  blood  ?  Some 
have  even  thought  that  in  enteric  fever  the  blood  is  infected  from  the 
intestinal  lesions ;  and  Liebermeister  endeavoured  to  prove  that  in  yellow 
fever  there  is  primary  hepatitis.  But  in  typhus  and  in  relapsing  fever 
we  have  diseases  to  which  such  a  view  cannot  apply,  for  there  are  no 
characteristic  local  lesions ;  and,  in  the  exanthemata,  fever  and  other 
general  infective  sjrmptoms  precede  the  cutaneous  eruptions  by  a  consider- 
able interval  of  time.  Moreover,  in  diphtheria  itself  there  is  a  well-marked 
tendency  for  the  throat  to  be  affected  even  when  the  virus  has  originally 
been  deposited  elsewhere  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  reach  the  fauces 
through  the  blood. 

Physioloffical  action  of  the  microphytes. — ^With  regaixl  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  the  pyrexia  and  of  the  other  symptoms  of  specific  diseases  by 
their  contagia  we  know  at  present  scarcely  anything.  The  microbes,  in 
multiplying  so  enormously  as  they  do,  must  of  course  abstract  nutrient 
materials  from  the  blood  and  from  the  tissues ;  and  as  fungi  they  must 
also  absorb  much  oxygen  from  the  blood  and  lymph.  The  idea  of  a 
"  struggle  for  existence "  between  these  organisms  and  the  tissues  of  the 
host  was  carried  out  in  detail  by  Nageli.  He  argued  that  when  a  person 
is  exposed  to  contagion,  his  taking  the  disease  or  resisting  it  depends 
probably  in  part  upon  the  number  of  microbes  which  enter  his  body,  in 
part  upon  the  condition  of  his  blood  and  of  his  tissues  at  the  time. 
Everyone  who  has  experimentally  cultivated  the  lower  organisms  knows 
that  when  more  kinds  of  organisms  than  one  are  present,  a  slight  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  placed  may  completely 
alter  the  result^  enabling  a  microbe  which  previously  was  weaker  to 
outgrow  that  which  had  been  the  stronger.  And  so  Nageli  supposed  that 
slight  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  blood  may  greatly  favour  or  oppose  a 
contagion  in  the  competition  on  which  it  enters.  Moreover,  some  remark- 
able observations  of  Metschnikoff,  first  made  on  a  minute  crustacean,  but 
afterwards  repeated  on  frogs,  seem  to  show  that  bacteria  introduced  into 
the  blood  either  kill  the  leucocytes,  or  are  themselves  absorbed  and 
digested  by  these  guardians  of  the  invaded  organisms  (*  Vichow's  Archiv,' 
Bd.  xcvii).* 

The  analogy  of  the  various  fermentations  suggests  (as  Lister  has  re- 
marked) that,  besides  appropriating  the  materisds  for  their  own  growth, 
microzymes  may  also  cause  further  disturbance  by  catalytically  decomposing 
other  substances  of  which  they  make  no  use. 

Again,  it  is  certain  that,  while  living,  these  minute  organisms  must  be 
*  See  also  Mr  Bland  Sutton's  '  Introduction  to  General  Pathology  '  (1886). 
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constantly  giving  out  or  excreting  waste  products,  and  these,  though 
ezcesslTely  small,  would,  when  accumulated  by  an  enormous  number  of 
microbes,  become  a  large  dose  of  probably  poisonous  materials  for  the  host~- 
which  may  be  called  *'  toxines,"  analogous  to  the  ptomaines  produced  by 
putrefactive  bacteria.  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere  physical 
results  of  immense  swarms  of  these  microbes  may  possibly  lead  to  blocking 
of  lymph-channels,  or  starvation  of  ganglion-cells,  o^  suffocation  of  living 
protoplasm. 

ProtecHon, — Can  we  explain  by  the  "  germ  theory  "  of  specific  infectious 
diseases  the  remarkable  fact  that  most  of  them  protect  the  organism  which 
has  once  survived  their  attack  from  future  invasion  )  There  are  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  protection 
varies  for  each  malady ;  but  most  of  the  specific  contagious  diseases  occur 
only  once  in  the  life  of  the  same  individual ;  and  perhaps  none  of  them  is 
entirely  devoid  of  a  protecting  influence.  We  must  suppose  that  in  the  course 
of  each  disease  the  blood  or  the  tissues  undergo  such  a  "sterilization"  that  they 
no  longer  afford  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  development  of  its  peculiar 
microphjrtes.  There  are  obvious  objections  to  the  notion  that  human  beings 
in  genei^  are  bom  provided  with  a  number  of  different  materials  which 
serve  no  known  purpose  but  that  of  affording  nutriment  to  the  various  con- 
tagia,  in  case  of  their  invasion.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  suppose  that  the  leuco- 
C3rte8,  when  once  they  have  got  the  better  of  the  invading  swarm  of  bacteria, 
are  so  habituated  to  the  attack  that  they  gain  an  easy  victory  over  any 
subsequent  irruption  of  the  same  species,  while  yet  they  are  as  unable  as 
at  first  to  deal  with  any  other  species ;  and  that  they  transmit  to  their 
descendants  the  same  power  of  destruction,  with  the  same  limitation,  down 
to  a  more  or  less  distant  generation. 

Some  remarkable  experiments  by  the  late  Dr  Wooldridge  appear  to 
throw  light  upon  this  curious  problem.  He  found  that  by  cultivation 
of  a  certain  bacillus  in  a  neutral  fluid  the  latter  became  so  "  exhausted,"  or 
at  least  so  altered,  that  it  would  no  longer  support  a  cultivation. 

In  some  diseases,  as  in  relapsing  fever  and  in  diphtheria,  the  duration 
of  the  protective  action  is  perhaps  no  greater  than  is  just  sufficient  to 
{Hrevent  the  patient  from  reinfecting  himself.  In  others  it  lasts  during 
the  whole  of  life.  Indeed,  an  interesting  question  is  whether  it  may 
not)  in  some  cases,  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child.  As  is  well 
known,  the  exanthemata  often  rage  with  extraordinary  virulence  when 
they  are  introduced  into  communities  that  have  been  free  from  them  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  Other  explanations  of  this  fact  are  possible; 
but  the  reason  may  be  that  the  victims  come  of  a  stock  which  has  not  for 
many  generations  been  exposed  to  the  contagion.  It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting to  investigate  to  what  extent  differences  in  the  severity  of  a  specific 
disease,  attacking  various  individuals  under  the  same  conditions,  in  countries 
where  it  is  always  more  or  less  prevalent,  may  depend  upon  whether  one  or 
both  of  the  parents  of  the  several  patients  had  had  that  disease  in  childhood, 
or  at  least  before  the  patients  themselves  were  bom.  It  might  even  happen, 
in  the  case  of  a  malady  which  commonly  affects  adults,  that  successive  gene- 
rations should  in  turn  succumb  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  absence 
of  such  an  inherited  protection. 

Frevention  of  mfecHve  diseases, — ^These  considerations  seem  to  render 
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doubtful  the  adviBability  of  attempting,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  era- 
dicate infectious  diseases  from  this  or  any  other  country,  and  then  to  keep 
them  off  by  a  system  of  quarantine.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  gave  to  such  a 
scheme  the  weight  of  his  authority.  But  we  cannot  ** stamp  out'' 
scarlatina  and  cholera  as  we  can  anthrax  or  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle — 
by  destroying  each  patient  as  soon  as  he  is  attacked;  and  sooner  or 
later  each  disease  would  be  sure  to  find  an  entrance,  and  it  would  probably 
commit  unheard-of  ravages  among  a  population  long  free  from  it  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  teach  the  public  to  look  upon  the 
maladies  in  question  as  in  a  special  sense  "preventable."  They  are 
certainly  not  so  much  so  as  those  which  result  from  over-indulgence  in  food 
and  drink,  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  from  syphilis. 

A  more  promising  method  of  combating  infection  seems  to  be  that  of 
which  we  have  an  illustration  in  the  practice  of  vaccination.  And  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  in  the  future  this  method  may  be  far  more  widely 
extended  than  hitherto.  Pasteur  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  virus 
of  anthrax  can  be  so  diminished  in  intensity  that  it  is  no  longer  fatal  to 
cattle,  and  that  after  inoculation  with  this  modified  or  attenuated  vims 
they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  the  disease.  The  same  success  attended 
him  in  dealing  with  the  contagious  disease  of  poultry  (called  by  a 
misnomer  choUra  des  potUes) ;  and  recently  he  has  applied  a  similar  method 
to  the  prevention,  and  practicaUy  to  the  treatment,  of  hydrophobia.  We 
may  hope  for  future  advance  in  the  same  method,  which  has  made 
smallpox  a  preventable  though  unhappily  not  always  a  prevented  disease. 

There  is,  lastly,  another  method  by  which  plague  and  typhus  and  ague 
have  been  almost  banished  from  England — ^improvement  of  the  circumstances 
of  life,  by  which  either  the  organism  is  better  able  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
the  virus,  or  the  conditions  have  been  rendered  unfavourable  for  the 
multiplication  and  even  the  survival  of  the  virus  itself. 

Method  of  transference  of  contagia, — We  have  still  to  consider  how  the 
microzymes  of  contagion  or  of  miasm  gain  access  to  the  human  body. 

When  suspended  in  the  air,  they  probably  penetrate  into  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs  through  the  stomata  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli ;  they  make 
their  way  l^rough  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  the  fauces  by  the 
mucous  crypts ;  and  they  enter  the  blood  or  the  lymph  through  wounds 
or  abrasions.^  After  being  swallowed  they  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  describing  the  invasion  of  the  several  specific  diseases,  we  shall  find 
evidence  that  their  contagia  differ  much  in  the  readiness  with  which  they 
pass  the  natural  barriers  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 

Contagia  have  traditionally  been  divided  into  those  which  are  "  fixed  ** 
and  those  which  are  "volatile."  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  certain  that 
none  of  them  are  gases  or  vapours,  and  that  they  all  consist  of  solid  particles 
of  exceedingly  smidl  size.  But  is  it  possible  that  the  particles  in  question  are 
capable  of  escaping  with  the  water  which  evaporates  from  liquids  or  from 
moist  solid  surfaces,  and  of  diffusing  themselves  in  the  air  ) 

Nageli  seems  to  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  this  is  impossible. 

He  performed  a  series   of   experiments   with   V-shaped  tubes  connected 

together.     In  one  bend  he  placed  a  liquid   suitable  for  the  growth  of 

microzymes ;  another  bend  he  filled  with  sand  saturated  with  a  putrefying 

*  It  has  beensuppofed  that  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  infection  are  sometimes  afforded 
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liquid.  Even  when  air  was  drawn  through  the  apparatus  he  found  that  no 
microzymes  passed  from  one  tube  to  the  other.  And  on  theoretical  grounds 
be  shows  that  no  other  result  could  have  been  anticipated. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  breath  of  persons  suffering 
under  an  infective  disease  is  apt  to  be  highly  charged  with  the  virus,  and 
that  the  offensive  odom's  exhaled  from  his  moist  skin,  or  from  his  excreta, 
may  be  highly  dangerous.  According  to  Nageli  all  such  notions  are 
erroneous ;  he  even  declares  that  the  presence  of  f oetor  is  generally  a  sign 
that  the  substances  which  give  rise  to  it  are  still  moist,  and  are  therefore 
incapable  of  setting  free  any  microzymes  which  they  may  contain.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  some  parts  of  an  infected  mass  may  remain  covered  with  fluid, 
while  others  have  already  undergone  desiccation. 

Of  course  it  is  not  disputed  that  liquids  in  which  the  microzymes  of  a 
specific  disease  are  floating  may  convey  it  to  healthy  persons.  Indeed  there 
are  some  maladies,  such  as  hydrophobia  and  syphilis,  which  seem  scarcely 
to  be  communicable,  except  by  a  process  of  inoculation,  the  poison  being 
introduced  into  a  bite  or  a  wound,  or  a  crack  in  the  skin.  And  diphtheria 
is  often  spread  by  the  direct  transference  of  mucous  secretion  from  one 
individual  to  another.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  punctures 
made  by  insects  may  sometimes  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  virus; 
latttle,  for  instance,  are  liable  to  be  infected  with  anthrax  by  gadflies. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  (although  Nageli  denies  it) 
that  certain  specific  diseases  are  transmitted  by  means  of  liquids  which  are 
swallowed.  So  far  as  drinking-water  is  concerned,  these  facts  will  be 
stated  in  the  chapters  on  enteric  fever  and  cholera.  Still  more  interest 
attaches  to  the  remarkable  facts  which  have  recently  been  made  out 
in  this  country  as  to  the  conveyance  of  the  poisons  of  enterica  and  of 
scarlatina  by  means  of  milk,  and  also  of  tubercle  by  means  of  food.  It  k 
IMt>bable  that,  even  in  water,  the  specific  mycrozymes  multiply  in  the 
interval  between  its  contamination  and  its  reaching  the  human  stomach. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  milk  affords  far  more  favourable  conditions 
for  their  growth ;  for  Lister  proved  in  his  experiments  with  this  fluid  that 
(unlike  even  Pasteur's  solution)  it  was  capable  of  serving  as  a  pabulum  for 
almost  any  kind  of  microscopic  organism.  Once  only  did  he  meet  with  a 
bacterium  that  could  not  live  in  it. 

With  these  important  reservations,  however,  Nageli  is  probably  right  in 
maintaining  that  infection  generally  occurs  in  a  very  different  manner,  namely, 
by  means  of  microbes  which  have  undergone  desiccation,  and  which  rise  into 
the  air  and  remain  suspended  in  it  in  the  form  of  a  fine  dust :  the  particles, 
perhaps,  even  more  minute  than  those  which  become  visible  in  the  track  of 
a  sunbeam.  How  little  influence  gravitation  has  in  causing  the  subsidence 
of  such  particles  is  well  illustrated  by  the  facts  that  volcanic  dust  from 
Vesuvius  and  from  Erakatoa  is  carried  in  the  atmosphere  to  distant  parts 
of  Europe,  and  that  the  trade-winds  convey  dust  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  America. 

The  conditions  under  which  microzymes  thus  become  suspended  in  the 
air  must  be  discussed  separately  for  miasmata  and  for  oontagia. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  miasm,  at  least  any  miasm  which  consists  of  microbes 

by  the  so-called  ''surgical  scarlet  fever/'  which  so  often  breaks  oat  in  children  after 
operations ;  bat,  since  Dr  Gtoodhart  has  shown,  in  the '  GKiy's  Hospital  Reports '  for  1879,  that 
its  occurrence  is  not  prevented  by  the  strictest  "  antiseptic  "  treatment,  there  appears  to  be 
i  probabiHty  of  its  arising  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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which  live  in  earth,  the  first  condition  of  its  development  is  the  presence  of 
water  in  the  interior  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  presence  in 
this  water  of  substances  fit  to  serve  as  pabulum  for  the  microbes.     Further, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  level  of  the  water  should  vary  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  particles  of  the  soil  itself,  or  the  stems  and  the  leaves  of  plants  growing 
upon  it,  should  undergo  desiccation,  and  should  receive  deposits  of  microbes, 
also  in  a  dry  state.     So  far  as  the  miasm  of  ague  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  supposing  that  it  is  derived  from  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  for  invoking  the  assistance  of  any  force  beyond  that  of  the  wind, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrjdng  up  the  dried  microbes  into  the  air.     But  if  any 
value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  observations  which  Pettenkofer  and  others 
have  made  at  Munich  with  regard  to  enteric  fever  and  to  cholera,  microbes 
concerned  in  the  propagation  of  these  "  miasmatic-contagious  "  diseases  must 
be  assumed  to  come  in  some  cases  from  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  several  feet 
The  conditions  which  may  be  supposed  to  render  this  possible  are  very 
carefully  argued  out  by  Nageli.     In  the  first  place,  he  thinks  that  in  the 
ground-water  which  saturates   a  porous   soil  below  a  certain  level,  the 
growth   of    microphytes  is  likely   to  be    especially  active  towards  the 
surface  of  this  water.     Hence  the  slightest  fall  in  the  level  of  the  water 
must  cause  an  abundant  settlement  of  microbes  upon  stones,  sand,  and 
fragments  of  clay  and  humus,  which  come  into  contact  with  air  as  soon 
as  the  water  recedes  from  them.     In  this  subterranean   atmosphere  he 
conceives  that  currents  are  produced  by  various  causes :  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, changes  of  pressure,  winds,  and  lastly,  the  suction  action  of  warm  air 
into  tiie  interior  of  houses  having  deep  foundations.     Such  currents,  he 
thinks,  may  easily  carry  away  the  dry  microbes,  especially  if  there  is  no 
precipitate  of  colloid  matter  from  the  water,  to  make  them  adhere  closely  to 
the  substances  on  which  they  are  deposited.     A  further  condition,  at  least 
so  far  as  concerns  their  escape  into  the  air  above,  is  that  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  soil  through  which  they  must  pass  should  not  be  damp,  and 
should  not  be  covered  with  a  uniform  carpet  of  vegetation. 

(2)  The  microbes  of  a  contagimn  doubtless  leave  the  body  mainly  in  the 
fluid  excretions,  the  saliva,  the  urine,  the  faeces,  and  the  sweat  They  may 
also  be  attached  to  the  cuticle  which  is  constantly  being  shed  from  the 
surface ;  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  and  in  that  of  smallpox  this  mode  of 
difiUsion  of  the  poison  is  believed  to  be  of  great  importance.  In  either  case 
their  escape  is  due  to  no  process  of  "  elimination,"  and  is  of  no  advantage 
whatever  to  the  patient.  Indeed,  the  microbes  which  find  their  way 
out  of  the  body  are  probably  altogether  insignificant  in  number,  when 
compared  with  those  which  remain  in  the  blood  or  in  the  tissues,  and 
undergo  destruction  there.  The  microbes  which  adhere  to  fragments  of 
cuticle  are  already  dry ;  those  which  are  contained  in  f SBces,  in  urine,  or 
sweat,  must  undergo  desiccation  before  they  can  reach  the  air.  Nothing 
is  more  favourable  to  this  than  the  soaking  of  linen  or  other  fabrics  with 
any  of  the  infected  secretions.  The  microbes  remain  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cloth  when  it  dries,  and  are  afterwards  shaken  off  by  the  slightest 
movement.  It  is  a  most  natural  circumstance,  therefore,  that  washerwomen 
and  their  families  should  be  very  liable  to  attack  by  contagious  diseases  ; 
and  instances  in  which  infection  has  been  traced  to  the  hanging  out  of  clothes 
to  dry  are  readily  explicable  if  one  considers  how  imperfectly  the  process  of 
washing  is  often  performed, 
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Perristenee  of  corUagia. — One  cannot  state  with  any  approach  to  certainty, 
how  long  a  patient  remains  capable  of  infecting  others  after  his  recovery 
from  a  contagious  disease.  Perhaps  his  secretions  cease  to  contain  micro- 
phytes as  soon  as  the  pyrexia  is  at  an  end.  This  at  least  appears  to  be  the 
natural  inference  from  the  observations  which  have  been  made  of  a  rapid 
disappearance  of  spirittum  from  the  blood  in  relapsing  fever.  But  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  fresh  portions  of  infected  cuticle  may  be  continually 
shed. 

Contagia  sometimes  adhere  with  great  tenacity  to  the  walls  of  an  apart- 
ment which  has  been  tenanted  by  a  patient  suffering  under  an  infective 
disease,  and  to  bedding  or  clothes  which  have  been  used  by  him.  Nageli 
mentions  that  at  Munich  several  masons  fell  ill  with  smallpox  after  scraping 
the  ceiling  of  a  room  in  which  smallpox  cases  had  been  treated  six  or  seven 
years  before,  and  which  had  then  been  whitewashed.  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
relates  the  following  instance  :  A  house  in  which  several  persons  had  been 
attacked  by  scarlet  fever  was  left  empty  for  a  year.  When  the  family 
returned,  a  drawer  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  resisted  for  some  time  attempts 
to  pull  it  open.  A  strip  of  flannel  had  got  between  the  drawer  and  its  frame, 
and  had  made  the  drawer  stick.  This  piece  of  flannel  the  housemaid  put 
playfully  round  her  neck.  An  old  nurse  who  was  present^  recognising  it  as 
having  been  used  as  an  application  to  the  throat  of  one  of  the  subjects  of 
scarlet  fever,  snatched  it  away  and  burnt  it.  The  girl,  however,  soon 
sickened  with  the  disease.  Woollen  substances  seem  to  afford  the  most 
favourable  conditions  that  can  be  imagined  for  the  preservation  of  micro- 
zymes  in  a  state  of  activity,  short  of  their  being  enclosed  in  sealed  glass 
tubes.  By  the  hygrometric  properties  of  such  substances,  contagia  adherent 
to  them  may  probably  be  prevented  from  undergoing  too  complete  a  desic- 
cation, while  they  are  at  the  same  time  protected  from  currents  of  air. 

BegkueHon  of  corUagia, — Steps  must  always  be  taken  to  prevent  a  person 
affected  with  a  contagious  disease  from  being  a  source  of  danger  to  others. 
But  what  can  really  be  done  in  this  direction  is  not  always  clearly  ap- 
prehended. 

During  an  illness  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  hinder  the  contagion 
from  being  carried  away  from  the  sick-room  by  means  of  attendants,  or  in 
the  patient's  excreta,  or  upon  the  linen  of  his  bed  or  body,  or  in  any  other 
way.  In  all  probability  its  escape  into  the  open  air  through  windows  or 
chimneys  is  of  no  consequence. 

At  this  time,  it  is  impracticable  effectually  to  disinfect  the  patient  himself 
or  his  surroundings,  and  therefore  that  the  attempt  should  not  be  made. 

The  patient,  siiteT  recovery,  and  the  nurses  also,  should  be  most  carefully 
disinfected ;  minute  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  clothes,  books,  and 
other  articles  from  conveying  contagion ;  and  the  sick-room  with  all  its 
contents  should  be  thoroughly  purified  before  healthy  persons  are  allowed 
access  to  it. 

The  measures  which  should  practically  be  adopted  to  ensure  these  objects 
seem  to  be  the  following : 

1.  The  patient  himself  must  be  isolated  in  a  separate  room  or  suite  of 
rooms,  which,  if  possible,  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  house.  An  intervening 
passage,  of  which  the  windows  can  be  opened,  is,  of  course,  an  advantage. 
Ventilation  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  it  is  well  that  there  should 
be  a  fire,  so  as  to  maintain  a  draught  up  the  chimney.  The  doors  should  be 
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kept  closed,  and  outside  them  there  should  be  hung  an  old  sheet  saturated 
with  a  liquid  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  chloride  of  lime,  and  never  allowed 
to  become  dry.  The  addition  of  glycerine  to  this  liquid  is  probably  advisable. 
It  seems  to  be  useless  to  expose  vessels  containing  carbolic  acid  in  the  sick- 
room itself,  or  to  scatter  chloride  of  lime  upon  the  floor. 

Those  who  nurse  or  wait  upon  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
other  parts  of  the  house,  and,  if  possible,  such  persons  should  be  chosen  for 
this  duty  as  have  already  had  the  disease.  The  medical  attendant  should 
take  care  by  ablutions,  by  change  of  clothing,  and  by  exposing  himself  freely 
to  the  open  air  after  each  visit,  to  avoid  carrying  contagion  abroad.  One  is 
oft^  asked  whether  the  father  of  a  sick  child  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
his  work  in  an  office  or  chambers,  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  others. 
Probably  if  he  avoids  coming  near  the  patient  and  takes  a  walk  when  he 
leaves  the  house  in  the  morning,  no  appreciable  risk  is  run,  so  long  as  he 
himself  remains  well 

All  curtains,  carpets,  and  padded  chairs,  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
in  cupboards  or  in  drawers,  all  unnecessary  articles  of  furniture  of  whatever 
kind,  should  be  removed  from  the  sick-room  before  the  patient  is  placed  in 
it,  because  their  presence  will  make  unnecessary  difficulties  afterwards. 
Only  such  books  or  toys  should  be  allowed  as  are  not  too  valuable  to  be 
burnt  when  they  are  done  with.  Any  food  or  drink  which  the  patient  or 
the  nurse  may  leave  should  be  thrown  away.  Cups,  plates,  and  spoons 
should  be  put  in  boiling  water  before  they  are  allowed  to  go  back  to  the 
kitchen ;  but,  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  same  articles  from 
day  to  day  in  use  in  the  sick-room,  and  to  wash  them  there. 

2.  All  the  excreta  of  the  patient  should  be  rendered  innocuous  by  the 
addition  of  some  disinfectant. 

The  experiments  of  the  late  Dr  Baxter,  recorded  in  the  sixth  volume  ot 
the  new  series  of  Mr  Simon's  '  Eeports  to  the  Privy  Council,'  have  shown 
that  few  at  any  rate  of  the  substances  commonly  used  reaUy  possess  the 
power  of  destroying  contagia.  He  employed  carbolic  acid,  svlj^ur  dioxide, 
potasiic  perma/nganate,  and  chlorine.  Each  of  these  substances  was  added  in 
definite  proportions  to  vaccine  Ijrmph,  and  a  series  of  vaccinations  were 
performed  with  mixed  liquids  upon  children,  one  arm  of  the  child  being 
inoculated  with  the  Ijrmph  supposed  to  be  disinfected,  while  the  other  arm 
was  at  the  same  time  vaccinated  with  lymph  that  had  been  diluted  with 
water  to  a  corresponding  degree.  The  results  which  he  obtained  were : 
that  with  chlorine  and  with  potassic  permanganate  there  is  no  security  for 
effectual  disinfection  short  of  the  presence  of  free  chlorine  or  of  unde- 
composed  permanganate  in  the  liquid,  after  all  chemical  action  has  had  time 
to  subside.  In  the  case  of  sulphur  dioxide  the  criterion  of  success  is  that 
the  liquid  should  be  permanently  and  strongly  acid ;  in  the  case  of  carbolic 
acid  that  it  should  contain  at  least  2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  pure  acid. 
It  is  further  necessary  that  the  disinfectant  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  liquid ;  there  must  be  no  solid  matters  capable  of  shielding  the 
contagious  particles.  Other  effectual  disinfectants  are  thymol,  and  other 
aromatic  compounds,  fluosilicate  of  soda  and — in  some  respects  the  most 
valuable  of  all— corrosive  sublimate. 

A  point  on  which  Baxter  lay  stress,  as  Nageli  had  also,  is  that  the 
addition  of  disinfectants  in  too  small  quantities  may  do  harm  instead  of 
good.  Probably  all  the  substances  that  can  destroy  contagia  are  also 
antiseptic  agents ;  that  is,  they  can  prevent  putrefaction.     And  it  appears 
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that  they  are  capable  of  doing  this  even  when  present  in  too  small  a  quantity 
to  disinfect.  At  first  sight  this  seems  contradictory.  But  it  is  not  really 
so ;  for  Baxter  showed,  that  when  an  infusion  to  which  (for  example) 
2  or  3  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid  has  been  added  fails  to  putrefy,  the  bacteria 
in  it  nevertheless  remain  alive,  and  that  they  begin  to  multiply  if  a  little  of 
the  infusion  is  mixed  with  another  liquid  that  can  afford  them  pabulum. 
Now,  it  is  this  power  of  affecting  other  liquids,  and  not  its  capacity  for 
undergoing  putrefactive  changes  itself,  which  is  really  comparable  with 
pathological  infectiveness.  And  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  (except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  glanders)  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction  in  a  liquid 
deprives  it  at  once  of  whatever  contagious  property  it  may  possess.  Thus, 
if  a  disinfectant  is  added  in  too  small  quantity,  it  may  easily  happen  that  its 
action  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  is  intended :  by  preventing  putre- 
faction, it  keeps  the  contagious  microbes  alive. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  wiping  off  discharges  from  the  nose  or  the  mouth 
of  the  patient,  pieces  of  rag  should  be  used,  and  they  should  be  burnt 
immediately  afterwards.  The  sheets  and  body-linen  should  be  placed  in  a 
tab  of  water  as  soon  as  they  are  changed,  and  they  should  of  course  be 
washed  apart  from  those  of  other  persons.  It  is  usual  to  soak  them  in  a 
weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  in  diluted  Condy's  fluid;  but  this  is 
probably  of  little  use.  The  really  important  point  is  that  they  should  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  water  at  a  high  temperature.  The  safest  plan  is 
to  boil  them  in  a  copper.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  degree  of 
heat  far  below  212^  may  be  sufficient.  Thus,  Davaine  found  that  the  virus 
of  anthrax  diluted  with  water  was  destroyed  in  five  minutes  by  a  temperature 
of  131°  P.,  and  Baxter  that  even  dry  vaccine  was  rendered  inert  in  thirty 
minutes  by  a  temperature  of  185°  or  upwards.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  dry  state  contagia  resist  heat  much  better  than  when  they  are  suspended 
in  water. 

The  linen  worn  by  the  nurse  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  patient  The  dress  should  always  be  made  of  a  material  that  will 
bear  washing. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  illness,  when  it  is  believed  that  the  patient  is  no 
longer  giving  off  contagion  from  his  body,  he  must  be  carefully  washed  with 
ordinary  soap.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  cleanse  the  hair  thoroughly. 
He  should  then  be  dressed  in  clothes  none  of  which  have  been  in  the  sick- 
room, and  should  be  moved  into  another  apartment.  Similar  precautions 
should  be  taken  whenever  a  nurse  or  an  attendant  goes  away,  at  whatever 
period  of  the  case. 

5.  The  room  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  patient  during  the  disease 
must  be  carefullydisinfected  before  healthy  individuals  areallowed  to  occupy  it. 

In  the  first  place,  moveable  articles  that  cannot  be  washed  should,  if 
possible,  be  exposed  to  dry  heat.  The  temperature  required  for  the 
destruction  of  contagia  in  the  dry  state  appears  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  that  which  suffices  when  they  are  suspended  in  a  fluid.  It  varies  with 
the  length  of  exposure,  the  time  needed  being  longer  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  is  lower.  Some  hospitals  for  infective  diseases  have  hot-air 
chambers,  erected  for  the  purpose,  in  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  temperature,  even  in  the  centre  of  a  flock-bed,  to  220°,  240°,  or  300°  F. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  must  be  completely  effectual  in  killing 
any  kind  of  virus. 

The  next  step  is  to  destroy  any  microbes  that  may  be  floating  in  the 
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atmosphere,  or  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  apartment,  or  to  the  furniture. 
With  this  object  the  fumes  of  sulphur  or  chlorine  gas  may  be  used.  All  the 
openings  into  the  room,  chimney,  windows,  and  doors,  must  be  made  as  air- 
tight as  possible.  A  good  plan  is  to  set  fire  to  a  few  ounces  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  in  an  iron  pan  supported  over  a  pail  of  water.  Or  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  pound  of  brimstone  broken  into  pieces  may  be  placed  in  the  pan  and 
live  cofds  used  to  ignite  it.  The  room  is  then  closed  and  left  so  for  several 
hours. 

Finally,  the  ceiling  should  be  scraped  and  whitewashed,  the  walls  should 
be  re-papered,  the  floor  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed,  and  all  the  paint  in 
the  room,  as  well  as  the  furniture  should  be  very  carefully  washed.* 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  hook  appeared  many  excellent  treatises  on  the  suhject 
of  microphytes  and  contagion  generally  have  appeared  in  English.  Of  these  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned  Dr  Klein's  *  Micro-org^isms  in  Relation  to  Disease '  (2nd  ed.,  1889),  I>t 
CrookshanVs  *  Introduction  to  Practical  Bacteriology*  (1886),  Mr  Watson  Cheyne's  original 
papers  and  his  translation  of  Qerman  essays  on  '  Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Disease'  (published 
by  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  1886),  the  chapters  on  contagion  and  on  bacteria  in  Professor 
Hamilton's  text-book  of  pathology  (vol.  i,  18^),  and  in  the  admirable  '  Student's  Manual  of 
General  Pathology '  by  Dr  Payne  (1888). 


FEVER 

Febris :  calor  prater  naturam.— Galbn. 

Pyrexia — Thermomdry — Clinical  course  of  pyrexia — Hyperpyrexia — Theory  of 
fever — Possibly  beneficial  effect  of  pyrexia — Idiopathic  and  symptomatic  fever 
— Raised  temperature  wiOumt  fever — The  physiological  stages  of  fever — 
Concomitant  phenomena  of  pyrexia :  nutrition :  pulse :  re^ration :  muscles — 
SubTwrmal  temperature. 

Among  the  varied  effects  of  diseases  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  is 
more  commonly  met  with — and  certainly  there  is  none  which  is  more 
important — ^than  pyrexia  or  fever.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  ancient  writers  recognised  this  condition. 

But  it  is  strange  that  in  modem  times  scarcely  any  attention  was  paid 
to  it  until  recently.  The  specific  fevers  were  studied ;  but  of  the  febrile 
state,  common  to  them  and  to  inflammatory  disorders  generally,  little 
notice  was  taken.  An  increased  action  of  the  heart  was  considered  as  its 
chief  characteristic. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  value  of  an  advance  which  was 
made  early  in  the  second  half  of  the  present  century,  by  the  introduction 
into  medical  practice  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  as  a  direct  and  simple 
method  of  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  pyrexia.  This  was  not, 
indeed,  a  novelty.  About  a  hundred  years  previously  the  instrument  had 
been  used  by  Boerhaave  and  by  his  pupils  Van  Swieten  and  De  Haen ;  and 
De  Haen,  who  was  a  physician  at  Vienna,  had  discovered  the  striking  facts 
that  in  ague,  during  the  cold  stage,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  increased, 
and  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  sometimes  rise  after  death. 
Hunter  made  many  thermometric  observations,  and  Dr  John  Davy  published 
extensive  tables  of  temperatures  in  animals  and  in  man,  under  varied  con- 
ditions of  age  and  climate,  in  health  and  in  disease.  But  when  in  1850-51, 
Traube  and  Barensprung  independently  called  attention  to  clinical  thermo- 
metry, the  practice  was  new.  From  that  date  Wunderlich,  of  Leipzig, 
devoted  infinite  pains  to  the  study  of  temperature  in  all  diseases.  In  this 
country  the  practice  was  soon  adopted  by  Parkes,  Ringer,  Aitken,  and  a 
host  of  others;  and  we  may  safely  assert  that  it  will  never  again  be 
abandoned. 

Methods. — ^The  use  of  the  thermometer  in  clinical  practice  requires  con- 
siderable care,  if  the  results  are  to  be  relied  on  as  being  even  tolerably 
accurate.  The  instrument  is  most  conmionly  placed  in  the  axilla,  although 
there  are  other  and  often  more  suitable  places,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently.  Now,  the  temperature  which  we  want  to  ascertain  is  that  not  of 
imy  part  of  the  surface,  but  of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  body,  an  inch  or 
more  below  the  level  of  the  skin.  To  determine  the  surface  temperature  of 
any  region  is  quite  another,  and  a  most  difficult  matter.  Instruments  called 
surface-thermometers  have  been  constructed,  with  the  receptacle  for  the 
mercury  of  such  a  shape  that  one  side  of  it  can  lie  flat  on  the  skin  while 
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the  other  side  is  protected  with  a  non-conducting  material,  so  as  to  diminish 
as  much  as  possible  any  loss  of  heat  from  it.  But  to  cover  up  any  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  is,  of  itself,  to  raise  the  temperature  above  that 
at  which  it  previously  stood. 

f  When  a  thermometer-bulb  is  placed  deeply  in  the  axilla,  the  fold  of  the 
groin,  or  elsewhere,  the  mercury  goes  on  rising  until  it  indicates  a  tempera- 
ture corresponding  very  closely  with  that  of  the  body,  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  skin  as  that  at  which  the  instrument  is  placed,  and  it  is  uncertain 
what  length  of  time  such  an  observation  may  take  for  its  completion.  A 
great  desJ  depends  upon  whether  the  parts  were  closely  in  contact  before 
the  thermometer  was  introduced.  Thus,  if  the  patient  is  lying  on  one  side 
in  bed,  one  should  always  choose  the  more  dependent  of  the  two  armpits, 
since  it  will  give  a  fixed  temperature  far  more  quickly  than  the  oUier. 
When  a  thermometer  has  once  risen  to  its  full  height  in  the  axilla,  a  second 
one  placed  in  the  same  spot  immediately  afterwards  will  rise  to  the  same 
point  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  But  it  is  a  very  different  matter  in  a 
thin  person,  or  if  the  arm  has  been  separated  from  the  chesty  so  that  the 
axilla  has  contained  air,  and  perhaps  a  fold  of  underclothing.  It  must  then 
itself  rise  through  several  degrees  before  it  can  bring  the  thermometer  to  a 
stationary  point ;  and  the  length  of  time  required  for  this  to  take  pUce 
will  vary  indefinitely,  according  as  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  peripheral 
parts  of  the  body  is  active  or  otherwise.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  turgid, 
as  in  scarlet  fever,  a  comparatively  short  period  will  suffice ;  in  the  Gold 
stage  of  ague,  and  still  more  during  the  collapse  of  cholera,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  an  axillary  temperature  can  ever  be  reUed  on.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  uncertainty  is  independent  of  any  defect  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
instrument  which  happens  to  be  employed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  scientific  value  of  thermometric 
observations  made  in  this  country  is  impaired  by  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  devoted  to  them.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  from  three  to 
five  minutes  suffice  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  must  of  course  be  admitted  that 
a  temperature  above  the  normal,  however  quickly  obtained,  is  a  positive 
fact,  which  from  a  practical  point  of  view  can  never  be  worthless.  Dr 
Baumler,  however,  has  shown  (*Brit  Med.  Joum.,'  1864)  by  direct  experi- 
ments that^  even  when  all  ordinary  precautions  are  taken,  it  may  easily 
happen  that  too  low  a  reading  by  *3  to  '8  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  is  arrived 
at,  if  the  thermometer  is  withdrawn  from  the  axilla  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes.  He  found  that  from  eleven  to  twenty-four  minutes  are  required 
to  give  an  absolutely  trustworthy  result.  Liebermeister  goes  still  further  : 
for  even  of  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  he  does  not  say  more 
than  that  it  siuOBces  for  the  majority  of  cases.  The  rule  which  he  lays  down 
is  that  the  instrument  should  be  observed  to  remain  stationary  for  several 
minutes  before  it  is  removed.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  impossible,  and  in 
ordinary  cases  we  may  with  due  precautions  be  satisfied  that  after  five  minutes 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  increase  of  temperature  fails  to  be  rec<^nised. 

It  is  essential  in  placing  the  bulb  in  the  axilla  that  no  clothes  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it,  and  that  the  skin  should  grasp  it 
firmly.  If  there  be  any  perspiration,  the  hollow  must  first  be  wiped  dry. 
The  arm  should  then  be  folded  across  the  chest,  and  the  hand  may  be  made 
to  take  hold  of  the  opposite  arm,  while  the  opposite  hand  supports  die 
elbow  of  the  side  on  which  the  thermometer  is. 

When,  from  emaciation  or  any  other  cause,  the   parts  do  not  meet 
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closely  round  the  instrument^  some  other  region  should  be  selected.  In  the 
case  of  infants  and  young  children,  the  groin  is  better  adapted  than  the  arm- 
pit^ for  the  fat  is  more  abundant  at  that  age,  and  children  who  resent  the 
arm  being  held  will  often  allow  the  thigh  to  be  kept  close  to  the  abdomen 
without  moving. 

The  moulh  is  a  suitable  place,  if  one  can  depend  upon  the  patient's 
keeping  it  constantly  closed  and  breathing  entirely  through  the  nose.  The 
bulb  may  be  placed  either  beneath  the  side  of  the  tongue  or  at  the  back  of 
the  cheek.  Dr  Baumler  found  that  from  nine  to  eleven  minutes  sufficed  to 
raise  it  to  a  fixed  point  there. 

Of  all  localities  for  thermometric  observations,  the  rechmi  is  theoretically 
the  best,  and  though  it  cannot  be  often  used  in  practice,  yet  it  should  be 
chosen  when  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  an  axillary  or  oral  observa- 
ation;  and  it  is  particularly  suited  for  children  and  for  old  people.  An 
important  advantage  is  the  saving  of  time,  for  from  three  to  six  minutes 
are  enough  to  give  a  result  of  scientific  value.  Consequently  it  is 
advisable  to  make  use  of  the  rectum  whenever  much  depends  upon  the 
exact  temperature  at  the  moment,  or  when  an  ice-bath  may  perhaps  be 
required.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  rectal  temperature  can  be  taken 
with  a  registering  thermometer  while  the  body  is  immersed  in  cold  water. 

By  iBi  the  most  rapid  method  of  taking  the  temperature  of  the  body 
accurately  is  for  the  patient  to  hold  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
s^eam  of  urine  when  emptying  his  bladder.  The  glass  and  mercury  are 
rapidly  heated,  for  the  cooled  fluid  passes  at  once  away.  The  method  is 
most  applicable  for  taking  the  temperature  in  the  evening  before  going  to 
bed,  and  also  for  ascertaining  the  presence  or  absence  of  pyrexia  when  a 
patient  is  going  about  or  visiting  his  physician.  (See  a  short  paper  by  Dr 
Oertmann  in  *  Pfliiger's  Archiv,'  Bd.  xvi.) 

When,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument,  the  index  has  been  read, 
it  is  common  to  dot  down  the  result  on  a  sheet  of  paper  ruled  for  the 
purpose.  Observations  are  repeated  at  regular  intervals  twice  a  day,  every 
two  hours,  or  even  oftener,  and  each  successive  reading  is  recorded  in  a 
siinilar  manner.  Lines  are  then  often  traced  from  dot  to  dot  so  as  to  form 
what  is  termed  a  "  chart."  It  is,  however,  important  to  remember  that  the 
result  is  artificial.  However  short  may  be  the  intervals  at  which  the  ther- 
mometer is  applied,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  patient's 
temperature  moves  straight  upwards  or  stmght  downwards  from  one  point 
to  another.  And  when  the  intervals  are  long,  as  when  the  instrument  is 
employed  only  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  there  is  not  even  a  proba- 
bility that  the  dots  marked  on  the  chart  each  day  represent  respectively  the 
true  maximum  and  the  true  minimum.  We  shall,  indeed,  presently  see 
that  in  disease  as  in  health  there  are,  as  a  rule,  certain  daily  fluctuations, 
the  temperature  being  generally  highest  at  a  particular  hour  in  the  evening 
and  lowest  in  the  morning.  But  even  when  the  observations  are  made  just 
at  those  times,  there  is  no  security  that  the  rule  is  observed  in  that  special 
ease  on  any  one  day ;  and  it  is  always  highly  probable  that  between  each 
pair  of  observations  there  may  have  been  two  or  three  or  even  several 
ascents  and  descents  of  the  temperature  which  altogether  escape  notice. 
Some  therefore  prefer  to  make  no  chart  at  all,  but  to  place  the  figures 
in  two  vertical  lines,  one  for  the  morning,  and  the  other  for  the  evening. 

The  course  of  pyrexia  is  naturally  divisible  into  certain  periods  or  stages. 
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which,  however,  vary  greatly  in  length  in  different  diseases.  First  comes 
the  "  pyrogenic  "  or  "  initid  "  stage  ;  during  its  continuance  the  tempera- 
ture rises  more  or  less  steadily,  the  rise  being  interrupted,  if  it  extends  one, 
two,  or  more  days,  by  the  daily  fluctuations  already  alluded  to.  When  it 
is  of  short  duration  or  when  the  rise  is  at  first  rapid,  there  is  commonly  a 
shivering  fit  or  rigor — the  first  and  important  indication  of  a  severe  dis- 
turbance of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  second  stage  is  the  fastigivm;  in  it  the  temperature  reaches  its 
acme  or  highest  point ;  but,  not  infrequently,  since  this  stage  may  last  for 
several  days  or  even  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  characterised  (independently 
of  the  daily  fluctuations)  by  a  series  of  irregular  slight  ascents  and  descents, 
so  that  the  highest  point  or  one  very  near  it  may  be  touched  again  and 
again  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  defervescence^  during  which  the  tempera- 
ture falls  again  to  normal.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  separated  from  the 
second  stage  by  an  intervening  period,  called  by  Wunderlich  the  "  amphi- 
bolic "  stage,  in  which  irregular  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  observed. 
Or,  again,  there  may  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage  be  a  marked  rise 
of  temperature  termed  by  Wunderlich  the  pertti/rbatio  criHca,  The  third 
period,  that  of  defervescence,  is  sometimes  protracted,  sometimes  short  and 
sudden.  In  the  former  case  the  pjrrexia  has  been  said  to  end  by  lysis,  in 
the  latter  by  crisis.  The  rule  is  to  speak  of  a  critical  termination  only 
when  the  fall  to  a  normal  temperature  is  completed  within  thirty-six  hours  ; 
but  sometimes  the  third  stage  begins  with  a  slight  and  gradual  descent, 
which  after  two  or  three  days  ends  in  a  crisis.  When  defervescence  is 
rapidly  a^^complished,  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  profuse  sweating  and 
sometimes  by  an  abundant  flow  of  some  other  secretion.* 

After  defervescence  the  temperature  often  remains  for  some  days  slightly 
subnormal.  It  is  also  less  stable  than  in  health,  being  easily  disturb^  by 
slight  causes,  so  that,  for  example,  a  rise  of  one  or  two  degrees  is  apt  to 
follow  the  first  solid  meal 

It  is  often  convenient  to  be  able  to  express  in  general  terms  the  degree 
of  pyrexia  without  giving  the  actual  temperature.  And  for  this  purpose 
Wunderlich's  classification  may  be  adopted  3  it  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Subfebrile,  temperature  in  axilla  99-5*^— 100*4°  Fahr. ;  or  37-5° — 
38°  C. 

2.  SlighUy  febrile,  temp.  100-4°— 101-3°;  or  38°— 38-5°  C. 

3.  Jifafera^y/e6r«e,temp.  101-3°— 102-2°  in  morning;  101-3°— 103-1*^ 
in  evening ;  or  38-5°— 39°  C.  in  morning ;  38-5°- 39-5°  C.  in  evening. 

4.  Decidedly  febriley  temp,  about  103*1°  in  morning,  about  104*9°  in 
evening;  or  39-5°  C.  in  morning,  40*5°  C.  in  evening. 

*  That  Wunderlich  and  others  thus  have  adopted  the  term  "  crisis "  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted.  For  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  medical  i^-ritings 
of  the  ancients  to  shake  off  the  remembrance  of  earlier  mystical  notions  which  formed  an 
important  part  of  their  teaching.  When  we  come  to  describe  the  specific  forms  of  fever, 
we  shall  find  that  each  of  them  has  a  more  or  less  definite  duration,  and  that  one  can  often 
confidently  look  forward  to  a  future  day,  a  week  or  two  distant,  as  that  in  which  def er- 
vcscence  is  likely  to  take  place.  But  this  is  very  far  from  what  the  Qreek  writers  or  even 
some  modems  have  meant  by  critical  days,  their  idea  being  that  aU  feven,  without  refer- 
ence  to  differences  between  them,  ought  to  come  to  an  end  on  certain  days  ratiier  than  on 
others,  so  that  when  one  critical  day  was  passed,  the  disease  might  be  expected  to  nm  on 
until  the  next  critical  day  occurred.  The  whole  of  tiie  doctrine  in  question  is  without 
foundation.— C.  H.  F. 
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5.  Hyperpyreticy  temp,  approaching  107*6°  or  even  higher  (42°  C). 

A  less  elaborate  but  possibly  as  useful  a  nomenclature  is : — ^Feverish, 
99.5<^_10lo  Fahr,  Febrile,  101°— 104°.  High  fever,  104°— 106°. 
Hyperpyrexia  above  this. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  children  fever  is 
set  up  very  easily ;  an  evening  temperature  of  105°  may  be  due  to  com- 
paratively trifling  causes  3  and  on  the  following  morning  the  thermometer 
may  not  rise  far  above  the  normal  point.  So,  again,  sensitive  women 
sometimes  show  a  "  highly  febrile  "  condition,  when  the  result  proves  that 
no  apparently  adequate  cause  for  it  has  been  present.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  old  people  the  temperature  is  apt  to  be  below  what  one  would  have 
expected  from  the  gravity  of  the  case.  So  that  high  temperature  in  children 
is  often  of  no  ill  omen,  while  even  slight  pyrexia  is  serious  in  an  elderly 
patient  At  what  point  the  term  hyperpyrexia  should  begin  to  be  used  is 
somewhat  uncertain ;  but  it  is  geneiully  understood  to  mean  such  a  tem- 
perature as  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  endanger  life  if  long  continued.  Cases 
in  which  the  thermometer  rises  to  109°  or  110°  (43*5°  C.)  are  very  excep- 
tional, and  most  observers  think  that  they  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
severe  and  alarming  symptoms.  Just  before  the  death  of  a  patient  from 
tetanus  Wunderlich  obtained  a  temperature  of  1 12*55°  (44'75°  C.) ;  and  this 
perhaps  remains  the  highest  recorded  point  that  has  certainly  been  reached. 

Paradoxical  temperaiures. — A  few  instances  have,  however,  been  recorded 
in  this  country  which,  if  they  can  be  relied  on,  seem  to  show  that  far  higher 
temperatures  have  occurred,  not  only  without  being  followed  by  death,  but 
sometimes  without  being  attended  with  serious  symptoms. 

The  first  case  of  this  kind  was  observed  by  Mr  J.  W.  Teale  (*  Clin.  Soc. 
Trans.,'  1875)  in  the  person  of  a  young  lady,  who  by  a  severe  accident  had 
several  ribs  broken,  and  afterwards  suffered  from  great  tenderness  over  the 
dorsal  vertebrae.  Two  months  later  her  temperature  was  one  day  taken  at 
110° ;  and  afterwards  the  index  of  the  thermometer  was  on  four  occasions 
bmied  in  the  bulb  at  the  top  of  the  instrument,  at  a  point  above  122°. 
Sometimes  these  extraordinary  temperatiures  were  taken  in  the  axillae,  some- 
tunes  between  the  thighs,  or  even  in  the  rectum.  She  was  at  first  in  an 
exceedingly  weak  state,  but  she  gradually  improved  and  regained  fair  health. 

Other  examples  of  *'  paradoxical  temperatures/'  as  they  have  been  called, 
have  been  met  with  by  Dr  Donkin  (*Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1879).  His  first 
case  was  that  of  a  nurse  who  was  recovering  from  enteric  fever,  when  the 
thermometer  was  found  one  night  to  register  110°.  Afterwards  very  high 
temperatures  were  repeatedly  tiien,  on  a  single  occasion  one  of .  111*6°,  yet 
no  symptoms  could  be  discovered  accompanying  this  reading  beyond  a 
feeling  described  by  the  patient  as  one  of  "  flushing  "  or  "  rushes  of  heat." 
But  perhaps  the  most  singular  circumstance  of  all  was  the  evanescent 
character  of  this  pyrexia,  if  it  deserves  that  name ;  once  the  thermometer 
rose  to  107 '2°  in  the  right  axilla,  whereas  five  minutes  later  it  stood  at 
98*6°.  In  the  mouth  a  temperatiure  of  106°  was  once  observed.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  instrument  was  ever  held  in  situ  while  such  extraordinary 
results  were  being  obtained,  but  the  patient's  hands  were  watched,  and  the 
idea  of  imposttu'e  was  present.  Seven  other  cases  are  cited  by  Dr  Donkin, 
all  but  one  of  them  being  in  females. 

In  1879  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital 
under  Dr  Moxon.     The  patient,  a  girl  of  22,  had  been  in  the  ward  for  phthisis 
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during  ten  months,  when  on  the  evening  of  July  25th  her  temperature  was 
taken  at  107*4^  and  about  an  hour  aftewards  at  1 10*8^  She  appeared  to  be 
suffering  somewhat  from  dyspnoea.  On  the  following  morning  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  9  9 '8^.  During  the  next  few  months  the  most  extravagant 
variations  of  temperature  were  recorded.  On  one  occasion  Dr  Mahomed 
obtained  simultaneously  a  reading  of  102°  in  one  axilla,  and  of  about  114^ 
in  the  other  axilla,  one  of  107°  in  the  mouth.  On  changing  over  the  instru- 
ments the  highest  temperature  was  attained  in  the  axilla  where  it  had  before 
been  lowest,  that  of  the  mouth  being  now  104°.  Another  day  a  small 
registering  thermometer  gave  102*6^  in  one  axilla,  while  another  one  in  the 
other  axilla  gave  109*4°;  but  directly  afterwards,  when  two  large  instru- 
ments without  indices  were  used,  and  when  the  patient's  arms  were  held  all 
the  time,  the  temperature  stood  at  103°  on  each  side.  Dr  Mahomed  noted 
that  the  skin  always  felt  moist  and  of  the  ordinary  temperature,  even  when 
a  very  high  reading  of  the  thermometer  had  just  before  been  obtained.  He 
never  got  a  high  temperature  with  a  non-registering  thermometer,  when  he 
himself  held  the  instrument  in  the  axilla,  keeping  his  hand  pressed  against 
the  patient's  arm.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  in 
this  case,  some  deception  was  practised,  although  its  nature  was  never  dis- 
covered. The  girl  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs  on  March  22nd,  1880.  Can 
a  patient  without  being  observed,  squeeze  or  rub  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
so  as  to  drive  the  merciury  up  ? 

In  these  cases  of  abnormally  high  temperatures  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion did  not  rise  in  any  like  proportion,  there  was  no  delirium  or  febrile 
condition  of  the  urine,  and  the  patient  did  not  die. 

Theory  of  fever, — In  studying  the  nature  of  pyrexia,  we  may,  in  the  first 
place,  safely  assume  that  the  sources  of  febrile  heat  do  not  differ  in  kind  from 
those  which  normally  keep  the  human  body  at  a  temperature  above  that 
of  the  external  air :  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  chemical  and  depend  on 
oxydation  of  the  food  which  is  consumed.  Is  this  production  of  heat  in- 
creased in  pyrexia  ? 

In  1863,  the  late  Prof.  Traube  propounded  the  theory  that  the  amount 
of  heat  generated  during  fever  is  the  same  as  in  health,  so  that  pyrexia 
would  consist  in  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  from  the  body. 
His  theory  has  since  been  shown  to  be  incorrect,  but  it  formed  the  starting- 
point  of  numerous  observations  and  experiments,  by  which  our  knowledge 
has  been  greatly  increased. 

In  pyrexia,  when  the  temperature  has  risen  to  a  certain  pointy  it  is 
often  stationary  there  for  some  hours ;  and  for  several  days  it  may  oscillate 
upwards  and  downwards,  always  remaining  above  normal;  exactly  as  in 
health  it  oscillates  above  and  below  98'4°.  So  that  in  fever,  as  in  health,  the 
regulation  of  temperature  still  goes  on,  although  the  point  at  which  the 
thermometer  stands  is  different.  Liebermeister,  in  1864,  took  advantage  of 
an  attack  of  tonsillitis  in  his  own  person  to  demonstrate  this  fact  very 
clearly.  His  temperature  having  risen  to  between  102°  and  103°,  he 
exposed  his  body  to  cold  air,  and  washed  himself  with  cold  water ;  and  he 
found  that  this  caused  a  slight  rise  of  the  axillary  temperature  from  con- 
traction of  the  superficial  vessels  and  diminution  of  loss  of  heat  from  the 
skin,  exactly  as  would  have  occurred  under  normal  circumstances.  The 
same  observer,  in  1868,  by  noting  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
water  of  a  cold  bath,  in  which  he  placed  a  man  suffering  from  acute  pneu- 
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monia,  was  able  to  calculate  that  the  immersion  caused  a  greatly  increased 
production  of  heat^  far  more  heat  being  given  off  than  would  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  mere  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  patient.^  So 
also,  as  Ck)hnheim  remarks,  one  may  throw  a  fever  patient  into  the  most 
profuse  perspiration  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocarpine,  when  the 
loss  of  heat  from  the  cutaneous  surface  must  necessarily  be  enormously 
increased,  and  yet  no  fall  in  his  temperature  follows. 

Dr  Burdon  Sanderson  in  his  lectures  on  fever  in  1876  gave  abundant 
evidence  that  pjrrexia  does  not  depend  on  diminished  dissipation  of  heat 
(which  may  sometimes  be  increased),  but  on  disorder  of  the  thermotaxic 
mechanism. 

The  heat  of  fever,  like  that  of  warm-blooded  animals  in  health,  depends 
ultimately  on  oxidation  (and  other  subordinate  chemical  processes)  which 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  muscles  and  next  in  the  liver  and  secreting 
glands,  but  to  some  extent  in  all  living  tissues.  The  dissipation  of  this 
heat  takes  place  only  to  a  small  extent  by  conduction  and  radiation,  but 
chiefly  by  evaporation,  and  this  partly  from  the  lungs,  but  chiefly  from  the 
surface  of  the  body.  The  regulation  of  thermolysis,  or  loss  of  heat,  is  accom- 
plished partly  by  the  nervous  mechanism  of  respiration,  but  chiefly  by  the 
vaso-motor  and  vaso-dilator  nerves  diminishing  the  amount  of  blood  which 
circulates  in  the  liver  and  hot  internal  organs  on  the  one  hand,  and  increasing 
the  flow  through  the  comparatively  cool  integuments  on  the  other.  In 
fever  it  is  now  ascertained  that  more,  not  less,  heat  is  often  given  off  than 
in  health  ;  but  the  essential  point  is  that  more  heat  is  also  produced  than 
in  a  healthy  person,  taking  so  little  food  as  a  febrile  patient  does.  The 
regulation  of  both  tliermogenic  and  thermolytic  processes  is  thrown  out  of 
gear.  The  thermogenesis  is  increased  beyond  the  power  of  the  thermolysis 
to  cope  with.  The  nervous  mechanism  of  the  latter  process  is  known  :  that 
of  the  former  is  more  obscure,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both 
eatabolic  and  anabolic  nerves  exists  to  increase  and  to  check  the  thermo- 
genesis of  the  muscles.  This  part  of  the  theory  of  fever  was  ably  discussed 
by  Dr  Donald  MacAlister  in  the  Gulstonian  lectures  for  1887. 

Physiologists,  experimental  pathologists,  and  clinical  observers  are  agreed 
as  to  the  existence  of  thermotaxic  and  thermolytic  centres ;  and  some  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  determining  their  exact  seat.  The  motor  area  of 
the  cortex  near  the  fissure  of  Eolando,  the  corpus  striatum,  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord,  and  particularly  the  mesencephalon,  are  the  parts  which  experi- 
ment and  pathological  observation  indicate. 

Dr  H.  G.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  by  experimental  researches  on  the 
subject  made  important  additions  to  the  previous  evidence  on  this  point. 

Dr  Hale  White  published  in  the  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Eeports '  for  1884  (vol. 
xliv,  p.  49)  an  interesting  essay  illustrating  the  theory  of  one  or  more 
"  heat  centres  "  in  the  brain  and  cord  by  a  series  of  clinical  cases,  some  of 
increased,  others  of  subnormal  temperature.! 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  physiological  process  of  heat- 
r^ulation  is  still  in  action  during  the  course  of  pyrexia,  is  afforded  by  the 

*  The  accuracy  of  this  calculation  has  since  heen  disputed  hy  Wintemitz.  ''Der 
£inflii«  T.  W&rmeentziehungen  auf  die  W&rmeproduction/'  *  Med.  Jahrh.  Wien/  1872 ; 
and  *  Virch.  Arch.,'  Bd.  Ivi,  S.  181. 

t  See  also  Biegel's  original  paper,  "  t)ber  den  Einfluss  des  Centralnerven-systems  auf  die 
thieriscbe  Wftrme  "  (*  Pfluger's  Archiv/  1872),  and  Dr.  Isaac  Otf  s  recent  review  in  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Neurological  Association '  for  1887. 
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persistence  of  the  regular  daily  fluctuations  of  temperature.  Wunderlich, 
indeed,  formerly  thought  that  the  range  of  these  fluctuations  was  wider 
than  in  health,  even  when  the  fever  was  such  as  would  be  commonly  called 
continuous ;  but  Jurgensen  and  others  seem  to  have  shown  that  they  are 
identical  with  the  normal  fluctuations  in  every  respect  except  that  they  take 
place  at  a  higher  thermometric  level.  In  pyrexia,  as  in  health,  the  rule  is 
for  the  temperatiure  to  rise  more  or  less  constantly  during  the  day,  and  to 
fall  during  the  night.  The  minimum  occurs  at  about  6  or  7  a.m.,  the 
maximum  at  about  6  p.m.  The  range  of  fluctuation  appears  to  be  generally 
as  much  as  1°  C,  or  even  a  little  more,  so  that  it  approaches  2°  Ffir. 

According  to  Liebermeister,  these  daily  curves  of  temperature  are 
probably  due  to  the  influence  of  muscular  exertion  and  of  food  upon  the 
body,  notwithstanding  certain  obvious  objections  to  such  an  interpretation 
of  them.  One  of  the  objections  is  that  healthy  men  work  and  eat  to  a  much 
later  hour  in  the  day  than  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  after  which  the  temperature  begins 
to  fall ;  this  Liebermeister  meets  by  what  is  termed  the  "  principle  of  com- 
pensation," according  to  which  every  rise  in  temperature  tends  to  be  followed 
after  an  interval  by  a  fall  below  the  normal  point ;  he  supposes,  in  fact,  that 
the  power  of  food  and  of  exertion  to  raise  the  bodily  heat  is  exhausted  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  after  which  the  inevitable  recoil  takes  place  in  spite 
of  them.  The  other  objection  is  that  the  daily  fluctuations  do  not  disappear 
when  a  person  remains  in  bed  all  day,  and  takes  no  food.  Liebermeister 
accounts  for  this  by  appealing  to  the  influence  of  habit.  Evidently  the 
persistence  of  the  fluctuations  during  pyrexia,  when  the  patient  is 
perhaps  absolutely  helpless  and  has  fluid  nourishment  at  regular  in> 
tervals  through  the  twenty-four  hoiurs,  requiies  and  admits  of  the  same 
explanation.^ 

Clinical  conditions  of  jpyrexia, — ^The  chief  conditions  under  which  pyrexia 
occurs,  fall  naturally  into  two  groups :  sometimes  it  is  "  symptomatic  " 
or  secondary  to  a  local  inflammation,  sometimes  it  is  "idiopathic''  and 
"  essential,"  and  depends  on  the  entrance  of  a  contagion  into  the  blood.  It 
has  been  experimentally  shown  that  the  division  of  the  nerves  of  the  limb 
of  an  animal  is  without  eflect  in  preventing  the  development  of  fever  as 
the  result  of  local  inflammation.  The  inference  seems  to  be  inevitable 
that  inflammatory  fever  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  a  morbid  agent  into 
the  blood  from  the  inflamed  tissues,  and  this  entirely  accords  with  the 
observations  of  Billroth  and  Otto  Weber,  who,  so  far  back  as  1864,  showed 
that  pyrexia  could  be  produced  by  injecting  into  the  blood  either  fresh 
pus  or  decomposing  substances  of  various  kinds. 

Secondary  pyrexia,  however,  does  not  always  depend  on  inflammation. 

*  "  The  view  that  pyrexia  is  only  a  modification  of  a  physiological  process  accords  well 
with  a  doctrine  which  is  gaining  ground,  namely,  that  this  morbid  condition  fulfils  a  useful 
purpose  in  disease.  The  conception  of  fever  as  having  a  salutary  influence  is,  indeed,  as  old 
as  Hippocrates,  and  it  can  be  traced  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  our  own  time  ; 
but  our  immediate  predecessors  recoiled  from  explanations  teleological.  It  is  only  since  the 
contagious  principles  of  some  at  least  of  the  specific  diseases  have  been  shown  to  be  living^ 
organisms,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  understand  how  pyrexia  may  bring  about  its  own  cure, 
by  destroying  the  very  agents  which  set  it  up." — C.  H.  P. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  some  microbes  flourish  best  at  a  temperature  above 
that  of  the  blood  in  health,  and  only  some  of  them  are  destroyed  by  a  temperature  equal  to 
"  high  fever."  Moreover,  as  Dr  Andrew  observes,  although  the  hyperpyrexia  of  rheumatism 
appears  to  remove,  at  least  for  a  time,  other  symptoms  of  the  fever,  yet  a  high  temperature 
is  of  no  good  omen  in  practical  experience  when  it  accompanies  enteric  fever,  scarlatina,  or 
pneumonia. 
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If  there  be  centres  for  heat-regulation  in  the  cord,  nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  cerebral  hssmorrhage  or  the  status  epilepticus  should  cause,  what 
we  find  clinically,  symptomatic  pyrexia  without  inflammation.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  sometimes  an  absence  of  pyrexia  as  an  accompaniment  of 
intense  inflammations  (especially  of  the  meninges  and  of  the  peritoneum) 
which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  supposition  that  some 
counter-influence  is  exerted  upon  these  thermotaxic  centres,  either  directly 
or  through  nervous  channels. 

The  irregular  fever  of  idiopathic  ansemia,  of  leuchaemia,  and  of  Hodgkin's 
disease  has  not  yet  received  a  satisfactory  explanation.  That  which  accom- 
panies the  various  forms  of  acute  tuberculous  affections  probably  depends 
upon  rapid  multiplication  of  the  characteristic  bacilli,  or  in  some  cases  on 
extensive  concomitant  inflammation. 

There  are  certain  rare  cases  of  pyrexia  which  agree  in  having  no  local  in- 
flammation as  a  cause,  and  in  not  Being  specific  and  contagious,  which  run 
an  irregular  course  and  are  not  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  the  pulse, 
appetite,  and  other  functions  commensurate  with  the  temperature  shown  by 
the  thermometer.  These  cases  are  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  in  young  adults  than  in  others ;  and  are  sometimes  connected 
with  neurotic  s3anptoms,  anxiety  and  depression  of  mind,  or  actual  hys- 
teria. They  appear  to  be  of  favourable  prognosis  even  when  the  tem- 
perature reaches  104^  Fahr.  or  higher,  and  may  conveniently  be  styled  febris 
nervosa. 

According  to  liebermeister's  definition  of  fever,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  raised  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  that  fever  is  present. 
In  tetanus  the  temperature  is  sometimes  exceedingly  high  ;  but  Dr  Parkes, 
in  his  Croonian  Lectures  for  1871,  suggested  that  the  heat  of  the  body  in 
that  disease  might  perhaps  have  a  different  origin  from  that  of  the  specific 
and  symptomatic  fevers.  A  similar  opinion  was  held  by  Cohnheim,  who 
would  also  exclude  from  pjrrexia  the  phenomena  of  sun-stroke.  In  each 
case  it  is  probable  that  what  occurs  is  not  a  shifting  upwards  of  the  point  to 
which  heat-regulation  is  adjusted,  but  a  generation  of  heat  in  excess  of  that 
with  which  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  heat-regidation  is  able  to  deal.  The 
same  view  may  perhaps  be  taken  of  hyperpyrexia  in  general,  the  evidence 
being  that  the  temperature  neither  remains  stationary  at  a  very  high  point, 
nor  continues  to  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards,  but  either  goes  on  rising 
until  death  occurs,  or  falls  again  to  a  moderate  level. 

We  may  then,  provisionally,  arrange  the  conditions  under  which  we 
meet  with  raised  temperatiure  in  practice  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  Irritative  inflammatory  fever,  probably  due  to  poisoning  of  the  regu- 
lating nervous  centres  by  "ptomaines,"  oi:  other  soluble  chemical  principles 
derived  from  an  inflamed  part.  The  pyrexia  is  moderate  when  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes  are  affected ;  moderate  or  sometimes  absent  in  idiopathic 
or  "  simple "  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  in  even  acute  in- 
flammations of  certain  viscera,  as  the  liver  and  the  kidneys ;  but  always 
present  and  usually  high  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  in  acute 
tonsillitis ;  absent  in  chronic  inflammations ;  often  much  increased  by  pain, 
as  in  cases  of  acute  synovitis,  of  iritis,  of  syphilitic  periostitis,  of  orchitis  and 
inflammation  of  the  ovary. 

2.  Suppurative  or  septic  inflammatory  fever.  This  is  much  higher  and 
more  constant  than  when  the  inflammation  of  which  it  is  the  symptom  is 
non-purulent     It  is  most  marked  when  pus  is  closely  confined  and  subsides 
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on  its  liberation ;  but  is  rarely  absent  with  purulent  inflammation,  whether  of 
the  connectiye  tissues  or  bones,  the  brain,  liver,  and  kidneys,  or  the  serous 
and  synovial  membranes.  It  may  be  regarded  as  partly  due  to  the  same 
causes  as  the  "  irritative "  form,  partly  to  septic  absorption,  and  that  pro- 
bably of  microbes,  as  well  as  of  toxines. 

3.  Pysemic  fever,  where  there  is  superadded  to  the  pyrexia  of  suppura- 
tive inflammation  that  due  to  intense  septicaemia  with  embolism. 

4.  Specific  primary  or  idiopathic  fever,  produced  by  the  swiyms  ol 
special  microphytes  (or  their  secretions)  sheeting  the  heat-regulating 
centres.  With  these  cases  we  must  range  by  analogy  fevers  like  typhus 
and  ague,  in  which  no  microphytes  have  been  certainly  discovered,  and  also 
perhaps  rheumatic  fever. 

6.  The  irregular  fever  of  the  most  severe  forms  of  an»mia — ^Addison's 
idiopathic  or  "pernicious"  variety,  Virchow's  leuchaemic  or  ^lenic,  and 
Hodgkin's  Ijonphatic  ansBmic.  * 

6.  Those  febrile  conditions  which  appear  to  be  primarily  nervous  in 
pathology,  including  tetanw,  heatstroke,  and  any  genuine  cases  of  paradoodcal 
temperabwre. 

7.  Lastly,  the  cases  of  continued  pyrexia  above  described  which  may 
provisionally  be  grouped  together  as  febris  'nervosa. 

Course  of  pyrexia. — In  the  inUial  stage  of  fever,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  loss  of  heat  from  the  cutaneous  surface  is  greatly  diminished.  As 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  evaporation  from  the  lungs  under- 
goes a  proportionate  increase,  we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
total  loss  c^  heat  is  much  less  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  We  have 
seen  that,  as  De  Haen  long  ago  pointed  out,  the  temperature  of  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  body  during  a  rigor  is  actually  higher  than  normal,  and  in  fact 
rises  rapidly.  Now,  since  the  introduction  of  the  thermometer  into  clinical 
practice,  this  has  commonly  been  taken  as  proof  of  the  false  conclusion  that 
the  painful  feeling  of  coldness  of  the  limbs,  and  of  the  skin  generally,  is 
merely  a  "subjective  sensation  produced  by  the  state  of  the  peripheral 
nerves."  The  truth  is  that  the  low  temperature  of  the  surface  is  just  as 
much  a  physical  fact  as  the  high  temperature  of  the  blood  in  internal  organs. 
One  has  only  to  feel  the  shrunken  hand  of  a  man  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague 
to  be  satisfied  that  he  is  under  no  illusion  when  he  complains  of  being  cold, 
and  a  surface  thermometer  afibrds  precisely  the  same  indication  by  the 
slowness  with  which  it  rises  above  the  temperatiu'e  of  the  surrounding  air, 
and  the  comparatively  low  point  which  it  reaches,  however  much  time  may  be 
given  to  it.  Thus  Schiilein,  among  certain  observations  of  surface  tem- 
peratures (to  be  presently  cited),  gives  a  case  of  tertian  ague ;  and  in  his 
chart  it  is  most  striking  to  notice,  how,  during  each  attack,  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  temperatiu'e  in  the  axilla  was  rising  from  98^  to  104^  or 
105°  F.,  that  between  the  toes  fell  still  more  sharply,  from  95°  to  86°,  or 
even  below  77°.  The  cause  of  the  chilliness  experienced  by  such  a  patient 
is  that  the  peripheral  arteries  are  contracted  and  do  not  allow  of  the  passage 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  warm  the  superficial  tissues,  and  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  which  is  always  going  on  by  radiation  and  conduction, 
to  whatever  extent  the  exhalation  of  fluid  from  the  skin  may  be  diminished. 
A  necessary  consequence  is  a  great  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  and 
one  must  not  forget  that  this  in  turn  involves  a  lowering  of  the  amount  of 
heat-loss,  which  afibrds  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  rapid  rise  of  tempera- 
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tore  during  rigor  is  brought  about.  It  has,  however,  been  calculated  by 
Zimmermann  and  by  Liebermeister  that  there  is,  besides,  a  very  great  in- 
crease ol  heat-production  during  this  stage. 

During  the  fagtigiwn  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  remahi  stationary, 
or  at  any  rate  undergoes  comparatively  geniie  oscillations,  so  that  for  its 
maintenance  no  such  antagonism  between  heat-production  and  heat-loss  is 
required  as  for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  initial  period.     However,  in  many 
instances  there  is  still  a  marked  distinction  between  the  temperature  of  the 
skin  and  that  of  the  deeper  structures.     These  cases  afford  special  proof  of 
the  importance  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  inasmuch  as  the  axillary  or  the 
rectal  temperature  is  found  to  be  above  normal  while  the  patient's  skin  feels 
cool  to  one's  hand  and  he  has  no  sensation  of  feverishness.     But  the  com- 
paratively low  temperature  of  the  surface  is  a  reality ;  and  since  the  heat- 
loss  by  conduction  and  radiation  is  certainly  less  than  when  the  skin  is  hot, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  for  the  same  degree  of  internal  temperature  the 
production  of  heat  must  also  be  less.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
diseases  in  which,  when  one  places  one's  hand  upon  the  patient's  skin,  one 
feels  it  to  be  pungent  and  burning  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.     Addison 
used  to  teach  that  in  acute  pneumonia  the  shin  possessed  a  heat  which  was 
not  observed  in  any  other  disease  except  perhaps  scarlet  fever.     When  the 
thermometer  was  introduced  into  practice  his  dictum  seemed  to  have  no 
physical  foundation.     An  attempt  was  made  to  explain  away  the  difficulty 
by  saying  that  the  surface  was  peculiarly  dry  in  acute  pneumonia ;  but  this 
obviously  was  beside  the  question,  since  at  any  temperature  above  that  of 
one's  own  hand  a  moist  skin  must  undoubtedly  feel  hotter  than  a  dry  one, 
if  it  were  possible  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  being  lowered  by  the 
OTaporation  which  inevitably  occurs.     The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
tiiat  in  acute  pneumonia  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  maintained  at  a 
point  which  is  very  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the  deeper  p^i^,  instead  of 
being  far  below  it,  as  in  most  other  diseases,  even  when  there  is  no  moisture 
upon  the  skin.     This  was  established  by  Schiilein,  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  careful  observations  published  in  'Virchow's  Archiv'  for  1876, 
upon  the  relation  between  surface  temperature  and  internal  temperature  in 
various  diseases.     His  method  was  to  insert  a  thermometer  with  a  very  small 
bulb  between  the  first  two  toes,  fastening  them  together  by  means  of  an 
elastic  ring.     And  he  found  that  whereas  in  other  diseases  (including  enteric 
fever,  acute  rheumatism,  and  phthisis)  the  instrument  in  this  position  always 
indicated  a  much  lower  temperature  than  one  placed  in  the  aidlla,  there  were 
Aree  diseases  in  which  the  difference  was  very  slight  indeed,  namely,  acute 
imenmonia,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever.    In  these  ahnost  every  movement  of 
the  axillary  temperature  upwards  or  downwards  was  accompanied  by  pre- 
eisely  the  same  movement  of  the  temperature  between  the  toes ;  whereas  no 
soeh  relation  could  be  traced  between  the  two  sets  of  observations  in  any 
other  febrile  complaint.     It  must^  however,  be  remarked  that  in  many  dis- 
eases surface  temperatures  are  from  time  to  time  taken  wMch  are  absolutely 
ts  high  as  l^oee  in  acute  pneumonia ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  still  more 
striking  confirmation  of  Addison's  doctrine  would  be  obtained  if  we  were  only 
to  note  the  rapidity  with  which  a  surface-thermometer  rises,  when  applied  to 
the  skin  in  differeni;  complaints.     For  in  that  way  we  should  be  estimating 
the  amount  of  heat  which  the  surface  is  giving  off  by  conducticm ;  and  it  is 
this  that  one's  hand  appreciates  when  laid  upon  a  patient's  skin.     It  is 
ahnost  certain  that  at  least  one  other  disease  would  have  to  be  added  to 
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those  enumerated  by  Addison,  namely,  acute  rheumatism  when  complicated 
by  hyperpyrexia. 

It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  maintain  such  a  uniform  high  temperature 
of  the  superficial  as  well  as  of  the  deeper  parts,  in  spite  of  the  great  loss  of 
heat  which  must  necessarily  occur,  the  generation  of  heat  must  be  far  greater 
in  all  these  complaints  than  in  others  in  which  only  the  interior  of  the  body 
is  raised  to  a  similar  degree  of  heat.  So,  also,  when  the  skin  perspires 
freely  during  the  fasiigvumy  the  temperature  within  remaining  high,  tiliere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  heat  must  be  proportionately  increased. 

During  the  stage  of  defervescence  the  profuse  sweating  which  so  often 
accompanies  it,  when  crisis  takes  place,  plays  an  important  part  in  bringing 
about  the  rapid  fall  of  internal  temperature.  But  it  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  defervescence ;  the  fact  being  that  the  state  of  p3nrexia  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  heat-regulation  is,  therefore,  no  longer  set  for 
an  abnormally  high  point. 

Ccmcomikmls  of  pyrexia :  Ussue-cha/nge  md  toasting. — ^The  sources  of  febrile 
heat  are,  as  above  stated,  identical  with  those  which  maintain  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  body.  Science  has  now  advanced  beyond  the  point 
at  which  Yirchow  stood  when,  in  1854,  he  declared  that  Uie  elevation  of 
temperature  in  pyrexia  "  must  arise  from  an  increased  tissue^hange.''  Lieber- 
meister  and  other  observers  have  indeed  shown  that  the  amount  of  urea  ex- 
creted in  the  urine  during  fever  surpasses  by  at  least  70  per  cent  that  which 
is  voided  by  a  healthy  person  living  on  the  same  diet.  Careful  observations 
by  Ringer  in  a  case  of  ague  established  the  fact  of  the  same  excess  of 
excretion  of  urea  for  intermittent  p3rrexia.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that 
the  production  of  heat  may  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  increased  oxida- 
tion of  various  substances,  such  as  sugar,  which  have  never  formed  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  body.  Both  Leyden  and  Liebermeister  have 
proved  that  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  also  is  excessive  in  fever,  the 
increase  amounting  probably  to  at  least  50  per  cent  It  is  essential  to  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  neither  the  quantity  of  urea^  nor  that  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  nearly  so  great  as  that  which  may  be  discharged  without  any  rise 
of  temperature  by  a  person  who  is  taking  active  exercise,  or  even  by  one 
who  has  eaten  a  large  meal  of  animal  food  with  much  fat  Thus  we  are 
brought  back  again  to  the  same  point  as  before,  namely,  that  p3rrexia  cannot 
be  due  to  any  special  rate  of  heat-production,  but  must  depend  upon  an 
alteration  in  the  point  for  which  heat-regulation  is  set 

There  is,  however,  no  more  striking  f eatiu^  of  pyrexia  than  the  wasting 
of  the  body  which  accompanies  it ;  and  this  often  seems  to  go  on  quite  as 
rapidly  as  one  could  have  expected,  even  if  YirchoVs  dictum  had  been  true 
in  the  strictest  sense.  Formerly  there  was  a  tendency  to  pay  too  little  atten- 
tion to  fever  as  being,  in  itself,  a  cause  of  loss  of  weight,  and  to  ascribe  this 
result  rather  to  a  drain  of  pus,  or  of  any  other  dischaurges  which  might  occur 
in  a  particular  case.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  cite  a  case  of  lieber- 
meister's  in  which  a  patient  who  had  an  abscess  discharging  about  three 
ounces  of  pus  daily,  lost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  in  weight  during  two 
months,  while  his  temperature  was  at  101^  or  102^,  but  r^ained  it  after- 
wards when  he  had  no  fever,  notwithstanding  that  the  suppuration  still  went 
on  as  bef CH^e.  No  doubt  an  inability  to  digest  food  plays  an  important  part 
in  bringing  about  the  wasting ;  it  is  well  known  that  Uie  secretion  of  milk 
ceases  during  pyrexia,  and  one  may  fairly  assume  that  there  is  a  similar 
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interruption  in  the  formation  of  saliva  (to  which,  in  part^  the  dryness  of  the 
mouth  is  due),  and  also  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices.  That  it  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  loss  of  appetite  appears  probable  from  an  observa- 
tion of  Niemeyer's,  who,  comparing  together  a  healthy  man  and  one  suffer- 
ing from  fever  during  a  period  of  two  days  in  which  they  lived  on  exactly 
the  same  food,  found  that  the  latter  lost  much  more  weight  than  the  former. 
Liebermeister  remarks  that  the  wasting  is  sometimes  concealed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  excessive  amount  of  water  in  the  tissues  :  he  has  observed  that 
from  this  cause  the  weight  of  the  body  may  be  raised  by  as  much  as  ten 
pounds,  although  there  may  be  only  a  very  slight  oedema  of  the  ankles  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  such  an  abnormal  condition.  He  believes  that 
persons  who  are  in  good  health  and  well  nourished  invariably  lose  flesh 
when  they  become  the  subjects  of  pyrexia ;  but  he  admits  that  those  who  are 
aheady  wasted  may  undergo  no  further  emaciation,  and  may  even  gain 
weight  in  spite  of  the  supervention  of  a  febrile  illness.  According  to  a 
calculatioB  made  by  Leyden,  the  daily  loss  of  substance  in  fever  amounts  on 
an  average  to  7  parts  per  1000  of  the  whole  body-weight.  Gohnheim  has 
pointed  out  that,  if  this  be  correct,  it  should  take  only  about  eight  weeks  of  a 
tolerably  severe  fever  to  kill  a  fairly  nourished  man  by  the  mere  destruction 
of  his  tissues ;  at  least,  if  one  may  appeal  to  the  observations  of  Chossat, 
which  showed  that  to  the  higher  animals  a  loss  of  40  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  is  directiy  fatal. 

The  blood  doubtiess  wastes  simultaneously  with  the  solid  structures,  and 
Parkes  and  others  have  supposed  that  the  excess  of  pigment  in  the  urine 
depends  upon  an  undue  disintegration  of  red  discs.  H»mometric  obser- 
vations, however,  by  Baxter  and  Willcocks,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that^  with  a  single  exception,  febrile  diseases  cause  no  diminution  in  the 
proportion,  either  of  discs  or  of  hasmoglobin,  in  a  given  amount  of  blood. 
The  exception  is  ague,  in  which,  according  to  Eelsch,  there  is  a  great 
decrease  of  corpuscles.  In  other  febrile  states  the  whole  volume  of  the 
blood  is  lowered,  while  the  relation  of  its  fluid  and  solid  constituents  remains 
normal 

Increased  rapidUy  of  pulse, — ^We  have  seen  that  it  is  only  of  late  years 
tlu^  elevation  of  temperature  has  been  recognised  as  the  characteristic  and 
essential  feature  of  pyrexia.  Previously,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  rapidity 
of  breathing,  diminution  of  the  secretions,  and  a  variety  of  other  phenomena, 
were  supposed  to  be  not  less  important  indications  of  it.  Now,  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  consequence  to  determine  whether  these  several  symptoms  are 
directiy  dependent  upon  the  increased  heat  of  the  body,  or  whether  they 
must  be  regarded  as  independent  effects  of  the  various  causes  of  fever. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  best  modern  writers,  the  rapid  pulse  which  generally 
accompanies  pyrexia  is  a  result  of  the  heightened  temperature ;  Gohnheim 
adduces  in  support  of  this  view  the  well-known  fact  that  the  frog's  heart 
beats  more  quickly  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  surrounding  air. 
Liebermeister  insists  on  the  effect  which  hot  and  cold  baths  respectively 
have,  when  they  raise  or  lower  the  temperature  of  the  body,  of  simulta- 
neously accelerating  or  slackening  the  pulse.  He  even  lays  down  as  the 
role,  based  upon  a  considerable  number  of  observations  (which,  however, 
vary  widely  among  themselves),  that  for  each  degree  centigrade  above  the 
normal  temperature  there  should  be  a  rise  of  the  pulse  by  eight  beats  above 
the  standard  rate  of  eighty.    It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  various  other 
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circumstances  may  affect  the  pulse^tite  of  febrile  patients,  as  of  healthy  per- 
sons, or  of  those  suffering  from  other  diseases.  Gohnheim  insists  on  the 
effect  which  stimulation  of  the  vagi  may  have  in  slowing  it>  and  cites  the 
fact  that  in  basilar  meningitis  the  pulse  is  often  infrequent  in  spite  at  high 
fever ;  but  neither  he  nor  Liebormeister  seem  to  have  looked  out  for  those 
negative  instances  by  which  their  theory  could  best  be  brought  to  the  test^ 
namely,  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  severe  inflammatory  process,  or  some 
other  condition  tiiat  usually  gives  rise  to  pyrexia,  happens  to  nm  its  course 
without  elevation  of  temperature.  Such  instances  are  sometimes  met  with 
in  peritonitis,  in  diphtheria,  and  in  meningitis ;  and  then  the  pulse  is  often, 
though  not  always,  quickened.  Does  not  this  cast  some  doubt  on  the  pulse- 
rate  being  dependent  on  the  pyrexia  ? 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  flows 
in  pjrrexia,  and  the  arterial  blood-iension,  are  by  no  means  proportioned  to 
the  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action.  At  the  commencement  of  fever, 
when  the  pulse  feels  full  and  hard,  it  is  probable  that  the  circulation  is  often 
really  more  active  than  in  health.  Much  stress  was  formerly  laid  upon  the 
"  sthenic  "  character  of  such  cases.  In  the  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  for  187S, 
Dr  Mahomed  has  given  sphygmographic  tracings  of  the  pulse  in  various 
forms  of  fever,  showing  that  this  term  is  not  without  meaning ;  for  in 
certain  cases  the  vessels  are  full,  the  arterial  tension  is  high,  and  the  pulse 
bears  considerable  pressure.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  say  that  a  febrile 
pulse  is  necessarily  dicrotic.  On  the  other  hand,  when  pyrexia  has 
lasted  for  any  length  of  time,  it  almost  always  assumes  an  **  asthenic  "  type, 
and  in  many  instances  this  is  the  case  from  the  very  first.  It  would  then 
seem  that  the  circulation  is  more  sluggish  than  natural,  one  proof  of  this 
being  that  the  blood  tends  to  stagnate  in  the  more  dependent  parts  of  the 
body,  so  that  what  are  termed  hjrpostatic  congestions  arise  in  the  lower 
lobes  of  the  lungs,  and  beneath  the  integument  of  the  back  and.  buttocks, 
and  in  the  dependent  part  of  the  legs  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed.  The  pulse 
still  remains  quick,  but  it  is  now  soft,  feeble,  and  often  small.  The  sj^yg- 
mograph  shows  a  highly  characteristic  condition  of  arterial  relaxation,  inih 
low  pressure ;  dicrotism  becomes  a  prominent  feature ;  and  in  many  cases 
the  puke  is  even  hyperdicrotic.  In  fact  at  this  stage  of  fever  the  heart, 
although  its  beats  follow  one  another  so  quickly,  empties  itself  incompletely 
and  discharges  less  rather  than  more  blood  into  the  arteries.  Often,  indeed, 
thrombi  form  in  those  parts  of  the  heart's  chambers  which  are  farthest  from 
the  orifices. 

Until  recently,  the  impairment  of  the  cardiac  beats  was  held  to  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  its  muscle,  like  all  the  other  tissues, 
becomes  badly  nourished  as  pyrexia  goes  on.  Of  late,  however,  some 
observers  have  thought  that  the  cause  of  the  enfeeblement  of  the  heart's 
action  in  pjnrexia  is  not  merely  it«  wasted  condition,  but  the  occurrence  of 
definite  morbid  changes  in  its  texture.  We  shall  find  that  in  cases  of 
enteric  fever  an  affection,  known  as  "parenchymatous  degeneration"  or 
"  cloudy  swelling,"  is  found  in  the  liver,  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  heart,  in  the 
voluntary  muscles,  and  elsewhere.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  any  one  febrile  disease,  and  liebermeister  and  others  have  maintained 
that  it  is  the  direct  result  of  elevation  of  the  body  heat,  reaching  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity,  and  protracted  over  a  somewhat  long  period  of  time. 
This  view  is  suj^rted  by  the  experiments  of  Dr  Wickham  Legg,  who 
found  ('  Path.  Tntns./  vol.  xxiv)  that  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  kidneys  were 
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granular  in  animak  killed  by  the  action  of  heat,  even  when  its  duration  was 
only  for  a  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  Cohnheim  maintains  that, 
although  guinea-pigs  kept  for  several  days  in  a  high  temperature  exhibit  a 
fatty  change  in  their  tissues,  there  is  nothing  really  resembling  "cloudy 
swdling."  He  insists  on  the  absence  of  such  an  appearance  in  acute 
pleoro-pneumonia,  and  its  occasional  presence  when  there  has  been  no  fever 
(as  in  carbonic  oxide  poisoning)  as  proofs  that  Liebermeister's  opinion  is 
emmeous.  He  even  declares  that  the  statements  as  to  the  frequency  of 
degenerative  changes  in  febrile  diseases  are  overdrawn,  and  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  had  intense  pyrexia,  fatty  gland- 
eelh  and  muscle-fibres  are  not  at  all  more  common  than  they  would  have 
been  if  death  had  taken  place  in  a  different  way.  The  question  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  bears  upon  the  supposed  causes  of  cardiac  dilatation 
and  of  permanent  failure  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart. 

Other  febrile  symptoms, — ^The  increased  frequency  of  the  breathing  in 
pyrexia  is  also  attributed  to  the  action  of  heated  blood  upon  the  respiratory 
centre ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  a  very  interesting  experiment,  per- 
formed by  Goldstein  in  Pick's  laboratory,  of  warming  the  carotid  blood 
alone ;  he  found  that  the  respiration  was  thereby  accelerated.  Cohnheim 
adduces  in  illustration  of  this  theory,  the  fact  that  in  acute  pneumonia  the 
breathing  ceases  to  be  rapid  after  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  notwithstanding 
that  the  affected  part  of  the  lung  still  remains  hepatized.  Apart  from 
pjrrexia  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  close  dependence  of  the  regulating 
centre  of  respiration  on  that  of  the  heart. 

Cohnheim  is  indisposed  to  admit  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  which  attend 
80  many  cases  of  fever  are  dependent  solely  upon  the  increased  temperature 
of  the  blood,  and  of  the  su^tance  of  the  brain.  He  points  out  that  in 
relapsing  fever  the  thermometer  rises  to  a  great  height  with  but  little  dis- 
turbance of  the  sensorium,  and  that  in  febrile  diseases  generally  no  relation 
can  be  traced  between  the  intensity  of  the  fever  and  the  severity  of  the 
delirium  or  stupor.  He  does  not  even  allow  that  the  question  is  settled  by 
tiie  marked  effect  of  a  cold  bath  in  restoring  the  mental  faculties  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  fever ;  for,  he  observes,  it  may  be  a  consequence 
rather  of  the  improvement  of  circulation  which  results  from  the  bath. 

Obscure  in  some  points  as  is  the  connection  of  these  disturbances  of 
other  functions  with  pyrexia,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  practical  importance 
at  the  bedside ;  and  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  enumerate  them  before  leaving 
the  subject. 

In  addition  then  to  the  raised  temperature  which  is  the  constant  and 
governing  phenomenon  of  fever,  we  observe  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  to  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  pyrexial  state  :  (1)  Accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse  and  respiration ;  (2)  thirst ;  (3)  disturbance  of  secretion, 
and  probably  as  results,  (4)  loss  of  appetite,  a  dry  and  furred  state  of  the 
tongue  and  constipation ;  (5)  scanty  and  high  coloured  urine  rich  in  urea, 
often  albuminous,  and  depositing  lithates  ;  (6)  pains,  particularly  headache, 
not  specially  frontal,  vertical,  or  occipital,  but  central  and  deep  seated ;  and  also 
inus(nilar  pains  in  the  loins,  back,  and  limbs  ;  (7)  delirium ;  (8)  emaciation. 

The  ireaiment  of  pyrexia  by  baths  and  antipyretic  remedies  will  be  most 
nsefully  discussed  in  the  sections  on  enteric  fever  and  acute  rheumatism, 
which  offer  the  most  frequent  and  urgent  occasions  for  their  use. 

Subnormal  temperature, — It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  the  tempo- 
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rature  of  the  body  ever  undergoes  a  change  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
pyrexia,  the  heat-regulation  centre  being  set  at  a  point  below  the  normal 
instead  of  above  it  We  shall  hereafter  find  many  instances  in  which  a 
thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla  remains  unduly  low,  but  probably  in 
these  cases  the  internal  organs  generally  maintain  a  temperature  nearly  as 
high  as  ever,  at  least  until  death  is  obviously  impending.  Cohnheim  says 
that  this  is  the  case  with  those  who  suffer  from  inanition  as  the  result  of 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  of  starvation  from  other  causes,  or  of  extreme 
anaemia.  Even  were  it  not  so,  we  should  still  have  to  show  that  an 
alteration  in  the  heat-regulation  had  occurred,  and  that  the  failure  to  maintain 
the  normal  temperature  was  not  a  result  of  an  insufficient  production  of  heat 
Such  a  lowering  of  temperature  by  ^''foru  majewre^*^  as  Liebermeister  terms 
it,  is  well  seen  in  persons  who  are  picked  up  insensible  in  the  streets  during 
cold  weather.  Cohnheim  alludes  to  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  rectum  has  not  risen  above  86°,  79°,  or  even  75°  F.  The 
pupils  are  then  dilated  and  sluggish,  while  the  pulse  and  the  respiration  are 
greatly  reduced  in  frequency;  but  unless  things  have  gone  too  far  for 
recovery  to  take  place,  such  patients  under  suitable  treatment  regain  their 
normal  temperature  within  a  few  hours,  and  sometimes  pass  into  a  condition 
of  reactive  pyrexia. 

The  two  conditions,  in  which  (apart  from  inanition  and  from  the  reaction 
after  pyrexia)  the  temperature  is  most  frequently  found  subnormal,  are 
diabetes  and  the  stage  of  collapse  in  cholera.  It  is  also  habitually  sub 
normal  in  the  curious  affection  described  by  Sir  William  Gull  as  a  cretinoid 
condition  in  adults,  and  since  named  myxoedema.  The  lowest  temperatures, 
however,  have  been  observed  in  certain  cases  of  injury  to  the  cord  :  in 
one  recorded  by  Mr  Hutchinson  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  was  not 
above  80*6°  F. 


INFLAMMATION 

Noted  vero  inflammationk  sunt  qnatuor :  rabor  et  tamor,  com  calore  et  dolore. 

Cblsus. 

Hisiarical  review  :  Firchow :  William  Addison,  Waller  and  Cohnheim :  Ghodsir — 
Direcl  observation  of  inflammation  in  animals — Redness,  swelling^  pain,  heat, 
pyrexia — Exudation :  membranous,  catarrhal,  pimdent,  diphtheritic,  gangre- 
nous inflammation — Repair — Causes  of  inflammation :  irritants  amd  predis- 
position— Chronic  inflammation — Gra/mdoma, 

No  one,  at  whatever  period  of  the  world's  history,  could  have  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  disease,  without  seeing  that  the  hot,  painful,  reddened 
state  of  the  eye  which  follows  the  entrance  of  a  particle  of  dust  within  the 
lids,  is  typical  of  a  morbid  change  that  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  every 
part  of  the  body  accessible  to  observation.  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  we  find,  in  the  writings  of  Glalen, 
inflammation  (^Acyjuov^)  already  characterised  by  its  four  eardind  s3n:nptoms: 
heat^  redness,  sweUing,  and  pain.  To  use  the  words  of  the  late  Prof.  Hughes 
Bennett^  inflammation  has  been  in  all  ages  "  the  pivot  upon  which  medical 
philosophy  has  revolved."  But,  for  that  very  reason,  there  is  little  use  in 
our  now  attempting  to  recapitulate  the  different  views  and  theories  with  re- 
gard to  it  which  have  been  proposed.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
only  the  most  recent  advances  of  pathology  and  histology  have  rendered 
possible  a  real  understanding  of  inflammation. 

Very  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Schwann's  doctrine,  in  1839,  that 
nucleated  cells  constitute  a  principal  element  of  animal  structures,  pathologists 
discovered  the  presence  of  these  bodies  in  inflamed  parts  ;  but  at  first  it  was 
supposed  that  they  developed  themselves  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  by 
molecular  aggregation,  in  accordance  with  the  revived  opinion  that  this  was 
a  common  mode  of  origin  for  cells  in  general.  Virchow,  however,  in  his 
masterly  lectures  on  'Cellular  Pathology,'  published  in  1858,  laid  down  as 
a  d(^ma,  omnis  cdlida  e  cdlvUL  Upon  this  foundation  he  erected  a  com- 
plete theoretical  system,  assuming  that  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissues 
throughout  the  body  undergo  multiplication  or  "  proliferation,"  so  as  to 
generate  the  "  exudation-cells  "  or  "  pus-ceUs  "  of  inflammation. 

Even  before  VirchoVs  views  were  made  known,  cei*tain  observations  had 
already  been  recorded  in  this  country,  which,  although  they  at  first  attracted 
little  notice,  nevertheless  involved  conceptions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  cells 
that  have  since  proved  to  be  more  accurate  than  his.  But  the  first  shock  to 
the  system  which  Virchow  had  elaborated  was  given  by  one  of  his  pupils, 
Recklinghausen.  He  showed,  in  1863,  that  pus-cells,  instead  of  being  rounded 
bladders,  each  with  its  cell  wall  and  its  nucleus,  are  during  life  solid  masses 
of  gelatinous  substance,  which  are  constantly  changing  their  form, — ^now 
throwing  out  delicate  processes,  and  now  drawing  them  in  again, — and  that 
they  aerially  possess  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place.     Four  years 
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later,  in  1867,  Cohnheim,  who  also  was  a  pupil  of  Virchow,  discovered  that 
in  the  mesentery  of  the  frog,  when  it  becomes  inflamed  under  exposure  to 
the  air,  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, be  distinctly  seen  to  make  their  way  through  the  walls  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  so  as  to  become  pus-ceUs.  This  very  fact,  however,  had  been  de- 
monstrated as  far  back  as  1846  by  the  late  Dr  Augustus  Waller,  then  in 
practice  at  Kensington.  His  investigations  were  made  on  the  tongue  of  the 
frog.  Still  earlier,  in  1843,  Dr  William  Addison,  of  Great  Malvern,  had 
insisted  on  the  transformation  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  into 
pus-cells,  and  described  the  former  not  only  as  "  lining  the  vessels "  in  the 
web  of  the  frog  when  inflamed,  but  also  as  "lying  among  the  fibres  forming 
their  walls  and  exterior  to  their  boundary."  The  resuscitation  and  general 
acceptance  of  views  which  for  so  long  a  time  were  neglected  should  make  ns 
cautious  in  rejecting  any  statements  that  are  based  upon  direct  observation, 
however  much  they  may  clash  with  our  preconceived  opinions. 

In  those  countries  in  which  Cohnheim's  experiment  is  not  forbidden  by 
law,  it  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : — ^A  male  frog,  which  has  been 
rendered  quiet  by  curare,  has  an  incision  made  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
large  enough  to  allow  a  loop  of  intestine  to  be  drawn  out,  with  its  mesentery. 
It  is  then  placed  upon  its  back  on  a  broad  glass  plate,  which  has  been  fitt^ 
with  a  thin  glass  disc  for  the  convenient  reception  of  the  mesentery,  and  widi 
a  semicircle  of  cork  to  which  the  intestine  is  to  be  pinned.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, the  circulation  can  now  be  seen  to  go  on  naturally.  But  the  contact 
of  air  appears  to  act  as  an  irritant,  and  inflammation  soon  sets  in.  In  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  the  arteries  are  observed  slowly  to  dilate,  until  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  their  diameter  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  before. 
A  little  later  a  similar  change  begins  in  the  veins.  At  first  the  blood-stream 
perhaps  flows  more  quickly  than  before,  but  very  soon  its  rapidity  begins  to 
diminish,  so  that  the  oval  red  blood-discs  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
arteries,  at  least  during  diastole.  A  striking  change  is  now  noticeable  in  the 
veins.  Leucocytes  begin  to  fall  out  of  the  middle  of  the  current,  and  loiter 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  rolling  over  and  over,  and  sticking  from  time 
to  time,  when  their  soft  substance  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon 
them  so  that  they  become  pear-shaped.  Before  long  the  channel  of  the  veins 
becomes  lined  by  a  thick  layer  of  these  bodies,  which  lie  at  rest,  while  the 
central  current  of  red  discs  goes  on  as  before.  In  the  capillaries,  too,  the 
leucocytes  are  arrested  here  and  there ;  but  between  them  there  are  seen 
many  red  discs  also  adhering  to  the  walls.  The  most  wonderful  thing  of 
all  is  that  outside  the  contour  of  these  vessels  there  gradually  appear  a 
number  of  minute  rounded  bodies,  each  of  which  is  connected  with  a  leuco- 
cyte within.  Thus  the  leucocytes  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  a  dumb-bell 
form.  By  an  imperceptible  process,  the  extra-vascular  part  keeps  growing 
bigger,  and  the  intra-vascular  part  smaller,  until  at  length  the  latter  alto- 
gether disappears ;  whereupon  the  leucocyte  resumes  a  more  or  less  globular 
shape,  and  now  lies  close  to  the  vein,  but  outside  it.  The  result  is,  that 
large  numbers  of  leucocytes  are  soon  collected  not  only  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  vessels,  but  in  all  the  interstices  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.  At  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  fluid  exudes,  which  reaches  the  free 
surface  of  the  mesentery  and  coagulates  there,  forming  a  membranous  layer, 
itself  thickly  set  with  leucocytes.* 

*  The  important  fact  of  the  white  corposcleB  adherii^  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  the 
web  of  the  frog's  foot  had  been  observed  and  figured  by  Dr  C.  J.  B.  M^lliams,  in  his '  Plin* 
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The  sepandon  of  the  leucocytes  from  the  red  discs  flowing  through  the 
nud-channel  of  the  veins,  and  timr  collecting  against  the  walls  of  these 
Teasels,  are  direct  physical  results  of  the  slowing  of  the  blood-current.  The 
process  of  emigration  must  be  referred  to  the  power  of  spontaneous  locomo- 
tion possessed  by  the  leucocytes  themselves.  It  seems,  however,  to  depend 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  their  being  under  pressure  from  the  blood,  for 
Cohnheim  has  observed  that  it  instantly  ceases  when  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  main  artery  of  the  part  is  arrested.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  due  solely  to  blood-pressure,  for  this  is  actually  less  than  under  normal 
conditions  where  no  emigration  seems  to  go  on,  at  least  in  the  case  of  tissues 
which  are  not  in  an  embryonic  state. 

Professor  Julius  Arnold  and  Mr  Purves  have  maintained  that  the 
points  at  which  leucocytes  emerge  from  the  vessels  are  always  situated 
in  the  meeting  lines  between  the  endothelial  cells.  But  Cohnheim  argues 
that  at  any  rate  actual  orifices  or  stomata  can  hardly  be  present,  or  they 
would  give  exit  also  to  an  unaltered  liquor  sanguinis,  whereas  the  fluid 
which  exudes  during  inflammation  is  of  diflerent  chemical  composition,  and 
c<Hktains  less  solid  matter  in  solution. 

Before  the  time  of  Virchow,  a  favourite  topic  of  speculation  had  been 
whether  parts  into  which  no  vessels  penetrate  could  be  said  to  imdergo  inflam- 
mation. One  of  the  merits  of  his  system  was  that  it  placed  the  question 
on  its  right  footing  by  showing  that  the  distinction  between  vascular  and 
noD-vascular  tissues  was  after  aJl  only  one  of  degree,  and  that  a  minute  islet 
of  liver-substance  ought  to  be  regarded  as  being  outside  the  blood-current,  no 
less  than  the  cornea  or  the  cartilage  of  a  joint.  Nor  did  Cohnheim's  investi- 
gations modify  this  conclusion,  but  rather  carried  it  a  step  further ;  for  he 
aetually  proved  that  leucocytes  could  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  cornea 
from  the  blood.  It  had  been  shown  by  Von  Recklinghausen  that  when 
finely  divided  vermilion  was  injected  into  a  lymph-cavity  in  the  frog,  the 
leucocytes  would  take  this  substance  into  their  interior,  or  "  feed  "  upon  it ; 
and  Cohnheim  found  that  after  injecting  pigment  into  one  of  the  aortsB  many 
of  the  leucocytes  which  appeared  in  the  cornea  under  inflammation  were 
coloured,  so  that  they  had  evidently  been  derived  from  the  circulatory  fluid. 
Still,  however,  it  could  be  maintained  that  others  of  them  were  formed  by 
proliferation.  This  view  was,  and  is  still,  vigorously  upheld  by  Strieker, 
who  described  the  fixed  corpuscles  of  the  corneal  tissue  as  breakiiig  up  into 
amoeboid  masses,  containing  bodies  which  he  believed  to  be  the  germs  of 
future  pus-ceUs.  Other  observers  afterwards  pointed  out  that  by  more 
refined  histological  methods  the  stellate  corpuscles  could  be  seen  in  a  cornea 
which  was  already  full  of  leucocytes ;  and  although  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
Uieir  nuclei  do  undergo  division,  this  is  probably  an  indication  (as  Dr  Thin 
has  suggested)  of  commencing  disintegration  rather  than  of  germination. 
The  observations  which  Cohnheim,  writing  in  1877,  deemed  most  worthy  of 
notice,  as  running  counter  to  his  own,  were  some  which  had  been  made  by 
Bottcher.  He  cauterised  the  minutest  possible  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
frog's  cornea,  and  showed  that  pus-cells  were  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 

dples  of  Medicine'  (1S43).  Mr  Wharton  Jones  had  detected  the  same  phenomena  and 
tocoiatelj  desciibed  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  stasis  of  the  blood  ('  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,'  New  Series,  yoI.  vii,  1860),  and  Mr  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Lister  had  confirmed  and 
extended  these  observations  by  his  own  (also  carried  out  on  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot)  in 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1858.  One  of  the  important  points  established  by 
Lister  wis  that  the  dilatation  of   the  arteries  depends  on  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor 
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hood  of  the  injured  part,  whereas  there  was  no  marginal  opacity  such  as 
would  have  indicated  that  they  had  come  from  the  conjunctival  vessels. 
Cohnheim's  rejoinder  was  that  they  might  have  been  derived  from  the  fluid 
secretion  which  covers  the  free  surface  of  the  eyeball.  This,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  me  a  very  far-fetched  solution  of  the  difficulty,  appears  to 
have  been  since  established  by  the  experiment  of  placing  a  dead  cornea,  in 
which  a  puncture  has  been  made,  into  a  healthy  conjunctival  sac  for  a  few 
hours;  "it  remains  transparent,"  says  Dr  Sanderson  in  his  Lumleian 
Lectures  for  1882,  "everywhere  excepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
injury,"  so  that  a  breach  of  surface  is  evidently  all  that  is  necessary  to  en- 
able leucocytes  from  the  conjunctival  fluid  to  make  their  way  into  corneal 
tissue.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  a  limited  part  of  the  cornea  may  be 
destroyed  without  any  opacity  of  the  adjacent  tissue  resulting,  if  the  caustic 
employed  be  chloride  of  zinc,  which  does  not  disintegrate  the  protective 
epithelial  covering. 

It  seems  impossible  to  obtain  an  adequate  conception  of  inflammation, 
without  taking  into  account  its  relation  to  the  physiological  process  of 
repair.  When  a  part  is  at  all  severely  injured,  the  removal  of  damaged 
tissue-elements  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
May  not  the  emigration  of  leucocytes  in  inflammation  serve  this  especial 
purpose  of  clearing  away  such  portions  of  an  injured  structure  as  are  no 
longer  fit  to  remain  1  We  have  seen  that  leucocytes  are  capable  of  taking  up 
granules  of  vermilion ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  also  "  feed  "  upon  milk 
globules  when  placed  in  their  way.  May  we  not  assume  that  they  can  also 
remove  damaged  cells  or  fibres  1  This  very  doctrine  was  promulgs^^,  forty- 
five  years  ago,  by  the  late  Prof.  Goodsir.  In  his  '  Anatomical  and  Patho- 
logical Observations'  (1845)  speaking  of  "a  rapidly  extending  ulcerated 
surface,"  he  described  "  a  peculiarly  endowed  cellular  layer,  which  takes  up 
progressively  the  place  of  the  subjacent  textures; "  and  a  little  further  on  he 
attributes  the  separation  of  a  dead  portion  of  bone  to  the  "cells  of  the 
newly-formed  cellular  mass,  contained  in  the  Haversian  canals  ....  taking 
it  up  as  nourishment,  and  substituting  themselves  in  its  stead."*  The  same 
explanation  is  obviously  applicable  to  the  detachment  of  a  slough  in  the 
softer  tissues,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess-cavity,  and  to 
the  thinning  of  the  roof  of  an  abscess  which  is  about  to  "  point."  We  may 
also  have  recourse  to  it  when  we  find  that,  in  certain  parts  of  a  solid  organ, 
a  dense  infiltration  of  leucocytes  is  attended  with  disappearance  of  the  normal 
structure,  although  there  is  no  obvious  gap  or  breach  of  continuity ;  this,  for 
example,  may  often  be  observed  round  the  Malpighian  capsules  of  the  kidney, 
when  it  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation. 

Such  an  hypothesis  seems  more  satisfactory  than  the  view  of  Cohnheim, 
who  appears  to  place  the  inflammatory  process  on  a  merely  physical  basis  ; 
ascribing  it  to  a  molecular  change  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  wrought 
directly  by  the  irritant  which  sets  up  the  inflammation.  In  support  of  this 
view  he  cites  the  experiments  of  Winiwarter,  who  found  that  the  vessels  of 
an  inflamed  part  allowed  a  solution  of  gelatin  to  transude  through  them 
under  a  lower  pressure  than  under  normal  conditions.  But  probably  the 
change  in  question  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  softening  of  all  the  tissues, 
which  has  long  been  known  to  constitute  one  of  the  phenomena  of  inflamma- 

*  See  pp.  404,  406  of  the  second  volume  of  Goodsir's  Memoirs,  republished  by  his 
successor  Prof.  Turner,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1868.  Also  Prof.  Redfem's  papers  on  ulceration 
in  articular  cartilage,  '  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  Sept.,  1851. 
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tion.  An  acutely  inflamed  bone  is,  as  Paget  remarked,  so  soft  that  a  knife 
will  easily  penetiute  it ;  the  ligaments  of  an  inflamed  joint  yield,  allowing 
the  bones  to  be  displaced  and  (Ustorted  ;  and  we  are  accustomed,  in  the  dead- 
house,  to  regard  a  diminished  resistance  of  the  texture  of  a  lung  as  one  of 
the  best  rough  tests  of  it  having  been  the  seat  of  acute  pneumonia. 

Before  we  quit  the  study  of  inflammation  in  cold-blooded  animals,  some 
further  phenomena  must  be  mentioned  which  belong  to  its  more  severe 
forms.  When  croton-oil  is  smeared  over  the  tongue  of  a  frog,  the 
blood  in  the  superficial  capillaries  passes  into  a  condition  known  as 
sia^.  It  consists  in  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation,  with  coagulation 
of  the  blood;  and  it  corresponds  with  the  condition  which  in  larger 
vessels  is  called  Ihrombosis ;  in  fact,  the  two  are  often  associated. 
A  still  better  way  of  observing  severe  inflammation  is  to  apply 
caustic  to  a  circumscribed  spot  on  the  tongue  of  the  frog.  This  produces 
what  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  concentric  zones.  In  the  middle 
all  the  tissues  are  killed ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  eschar  is  formed.  Next 
comes  an  area  of  absolute  stasis,  in  which,  according  to  Cohnheim,  the 
vessels  alone  are  destroyed.  Further  outwards,  the  blood-stream  is  almost 
sU^nant,  and  the  capillaries  are  choked  with  red  discs,  which  escape  from 
them  in  large  numbers.  Beyond  this  again  the  emigration  of  leucocytes 
is  the  principal  change.  Last  comes  a  zone  in  which  the  vessels  are  merely 
dilated,  while  the  circulation  though  them  is  somewhat  retarded.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  stasis  has  been  proved  always  to  depend  upon 
the  occurrence  of  alterations  in  the  vascular  walls,  exceeding  in  intensity 
those  in  the  other  tissues.  At  any  rate,  no  such  conclusion  can  fairly  be 
drawn  from  the  well-known  experiments  made  by  Ryneck,  of  Gratz,  in 
1870.  He  showed  that  stasis  could  be  set  up  by  irritation  in  the  web  of  a 
frog,  after  defibrinated  mammalian  blood,  or  even  milk,  had  been  substituted 
for  the  natural  circulating  fluid  of  the  animal ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  or  sulphate  of  copper  had  once  been  passed 
through  the  blood-vessels,  even  for  a  f$w  moments,  no  such  effect  could  be 
produced.  The  same  is  true  of  a  frog  in  which  the  blood  is  replaced  by 
normal  salt  solution.  But  these  observations,  although  they  disprove  the 
now  obsolete  doctrine  that  inflammation  is  dependent  upon  a  change 
in  the  blood,  have  little  bearing  on  the  questions  which  are  now  under 
discussion. 

In  warm-blooded  animals  the  attempt  to  watch  the  inflammatory  process 
directly  with  the  microscope  was  at  first  found  to  be  attended  with  consider- 
able difficulties ;  but  these  were  gradually  overcome.  Mr  Wharton  Jones 
had  observed  in  the  bat's  wing  that  the  vessels  when  inflamed  dilated,  that 
the  blood-stream  slackened,  and  that  the  corpuscles  crowded  together  to  the 
aides  of  the  vessel  (*Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1853).  Mr  (now  Sir  James)  Paget, 
in  his  '  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology'  published  in  the  same  year,  also  used 
the  bat's  wing,  and  observed  the  very  short  period  of  initial  contraction,  the 
subsequent  dilatation,  and  other  phenomena  as  afterwards  described,  excepting 
the  emigi'ation  of  leucocytes.  In  1870  Dr  Sanderson  and  Professor  Strieker, 
of  Vienna,  contrived  an  admirable  method  of  studying  the  circulation  in  the 
mesentery  of  the  guinea-pig,  which  was  demonstrated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  that  year  at  Liverpool,  and  this  method  was  after- 
wards applied  to  the  observation  of  inflammation.  Lastly,  Prof esssor  Thoma 
published  in  'Virchow's  Archiv'  for  1878  a  series  of  microscopical  observa- 
tions on  inflammation  in  the  mesentery  or  the  omentum  of  dogs,  cats,  rabbits, 
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and  guinearpigs.  The  only  difference  between  his  results  and  those  described 
above  seems  to  be  that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that  the  calibre  of  the 
arteries  became  wider.  Emigration  of  corpuscles  and  exudation  of  coagulaUe 
fluid  occur  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  frogs. 

Hie  2>he7iomena  of  inflarnmaUon. — ^We  may  now  proceed  to  trace  out  in 
detail  such  explanations  of  the  four  cardinal  symptoms  of  inflammation  as 
accord  best  with  our  present  views. 

1.  Rttbor. — The  redness  of  inflammation  depends  partly  upon  Uie  dila- 
tation of  the  veins  and  other  blood-vessels  of  the  affected  area^*  partly  upon 
the  accumulation  of  blood-discs  in  its  capillaries.  If  Uie  separate  vessels  are 
visible,  the  redness  is  spoken  of  as  "  injection  f  if  they  cannot  be  seen,  it  is 
said  to  be  "  diffused."  The  tint  is  somewhat  purple,  which  seems  to  be  due 
not  only  to  the  preponderance  of  dilated  veins,  but  also  to  an  augmented 
deoxidation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  in  consequence  of  the  retardation 
of  the  current  through  them.  When  stasis  occurs,  this  also  causes  redness  ; 
and  at  all  but  the  earliest  stages  heemorrhages  also  play  an  important  part  in 
the  production  of  rubor.  They  often  give  to  it  a  punctiform  character,  and 
they  may  be  further  distinguished  by  not  fading  beneath  the  pressure  of  the 
finger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of 
exudation  tends  to  conceal  the  red  colour,  even  where  it  does  not  actuaUy 
compress  and  empty  the  vessels  :  thus,  at  advanced  periods  of  the  morbid 
process,  the  affected  tissues  often  become  grey  or  even  yellow.  When  non- 
vascular structures  become  inflamed,  the  redness  of  course  shows  itself  in  the 
vascular  parts  around,  from  which  they  derive  their  nutriment ;  for  instance, 
in  the  conjunctiva  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  sjmovial  mem- 
brane about  articular  cartilages.  After  death,  so  much  of  an  inflammar 
tory  redness  disappears  as  was  due  to  fluid  blood  in  the  interior  of  the 
vessels. 

2.  Tumor. — ^This  may,  to  some  extent,  be  due  to  vascular  turgescence, 
but  the  chief  cause  of  it  is  exudation.  Lassar,  Cohnheim's  assistant,  showed 
some  years  ago  that  the  stream  which  flows  away  through  the  lymphatics  of 
an  inflamed  part  is  greatly  augmented.  For  example,  he  irritated  the  paw 
of  a  dog,  sometimes  by  immersing  it  for  a  short  time  in  hot  water,  and 
sometimes  by  rubbing  in  croton-oil ;  and  he  found  that  the  lymphatics  in 
the  limb  above  became  greatly  dilated,  and  that  when  he  introduced  a 
cannula  into  one  of  them  the  fluid  which  escaped  through  it  was  increased 
to  several  times  its  normal  quantity.  Evidently,  ther^ore,  the  swelling 
corresponds,  not  with  the  whole  amount  of  exudation,  but  with  the  excess  of 
it,  as  compared  with  what  is  taken  up  again.  Cohnheim  even  holds  that 
inflammation  may  run  its  course,  and  be  attended  with  exudation  and  with 
the  emigration  of  leucocytes,  and  yet  lead  to  no  swelling,  provided  that  re- 
absorption  goes  on  at  a  proportionately  rapid  rate.  He  suggests,  for  instance, 
that  this  may  be  the  case  with  the  eruptions  of  scarlet  fever,  and  other 
exanthemata,  in  some  of  which  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle  shows  that  there  was  more  than  a  mere  hyperemia.  In  the 
case  of  erysipelas  we  shall  find  a  striking  example  of  the  same  thing. 

In  distributing  itself  through  the  inflamed  structures,  exudation  foUows 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  In  connective  tissue,  and  in  the  stroma  of  a 
parenchymatous  organ,  it  fills  the  natural  interstices.     Wherever  there  is  a 

*  According  to  Prof.  Tboma,  in  mammals  the  veins  only  dilate,  not  the  arteries  also,  as  in 
frogs  (•  Virchow's  Archiv/  1878). 
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gap  or  interspace  it  accumulates.  It  covers  the  free  surfaces  of  serous 
membranes.  Mucous  membranes  throw  it  off,  to  mix  with  their  natural 
secretions.  In  the  skin,  it  penetrates  through  the  deeper  soft  layers  of  the 
cuticle,  and  it  often  raises  the  homy  layer  to  form  small  collections  of  fluid, 
which  are  termed  vesicles  and  pustules. 

3.  DoloT. — ^The  pain  of  inflammation  is  usually,  and  no  doubt  correctly, 
attributed  to  the  compression  of  the  sensory  nerves  by  distended  vessels  and 
afterwards  by  exudation.  Thus  it  often  has  a  throbbing  character,  being 
momentarily  intensified  by  each  pulsation  of  the  heart.  It  is  generally 
accompanied  by  "tenderness;"  or  (in  other  words)  it  is  increased  by 
pressure  from  without.  Doubtless  a  general  relation  can  be  traced 
between  the  amoimt  of  pain  induced  by  inflammation  in  different  parts 
and  the  abundance  of  their  sensory  nerves ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  well  known  that  some  tissues,  such  as  ligaments  and  bones,  may  become 
exceedingly  painful  when  inflamed,  although  they  are  not  naturally  very 
sensitive.  The  determining  factor  in  such  cases  appears  to  be  the  degree 
of  resistance  to  distension  and  swelling  which  is  offered  by  the  structure 
inflamed. 

4.  Color. — That  those  parts  which  are  most  accessible  to  observation 
become  hotter  than  natural  when  inflamed,  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  ; 
anyone  may  satisfy  himself  of  it  by  placing  one  hand  over  an  acutely  swollen 
joint  or  a  recently  formed  abscess,  and  the  other  upon  the  corresponding 
spot  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  But  contradictory  statements  have  been 
made  as  to  the  relation  between  the  temperature  of  an  inflamed  part  and 
that  of  the  blood  and  of  the  deep  internal  organs. 

In  1860  Mr  Simon  made  a  series  of  observations  with  a  small  thermo- 
electric apparatus,  so  shaped  that  it  could  be  thrust  like  a  pin  into  the  soft 
tissues,  or  even  into  the  interior  of  large  vessels  ;  and  he  found  not  only  that 
the  arterial  blood  flowing  towards  a  severely  injured  limb  in  a  dog  was 
always  less  warm  than  the  venous  blood  flowing  away  from  it,  but  that  the 
inflamed  tissues  themselves  were  warmer  than  either  kind  of  blood.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  measure  the  amounts  of  difference  of  temperature  which 
he  believed  that  he  detected ;  and  if  (as  is  possible)  they  were  very  small, 
Uiere  may  be  the  less  difficulty  in  supposing  that  there  was  some  source  of 
error  in  his  experiments.  However,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  he  was 
wrong  in  concluding  that  inflammation  is  attended  with  a  special  local  pro- 
duction of  heat.  For  Jacobson,  of  Konigsberg,  who  afterwards  investigated 
Uiis  question  with  more  accurate  apparatus,  found  (' Virchow's  Arch.,'  1870) 
that  the  temperature  of  the  skin  and  of  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone  never, 
even  under  conditions  of  the  most  intense  inflammation,  reaches  that  which 
exists  in  the  rectum,  the  vagina,  or  the  peritoneal  cavity,  at  the  same  time. 
The  difference  was  generally  as  much  as  2°  or  3*5°  Fahr.  As  for  the 
relation  between  the  temperature  of  one  inflamed  part  and  that  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  the  difference  was  always  less  in  proportion  as  the 
distance  from  the  surface  was  greater.  Thus,  whereas  a  rabbit's  ear  when 
inflamed  was  warmer  than  the  other  ear  by  7^  or  8^  Fahr.  the  temperature 
of  the  deep  muscles  of  a  limb  under  the  same  circumstances  seldom  exceeded 
that  of  the  same  structures  on  the  opposite  side  by  more  than  1^.  It  would 
follow  that  the  internal  organs  under  inflammation  continue  to  be  of  a 
temperature  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  blood.  Jacobson  showed 
by  direct  experiment  that  in  pleurisy  the  affected  cavity  was  either  of  the  same 
temperature  as,  or  even  slightly  colder  than,  the  other  one.     Afterwards, 
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in  December,  1879,  M.  Peter  brought  before  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Medicine  a  series  of  observations  made  upon  patients  affected  with  chronic 
peritonitis,  and  drew  from  them  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  very  con- 
siderable local  production  of  heat  independently  of  the  general  bodily  tem- 
perature. But  what  he  really  showed  was  nothing  more  than  that  the 
temperature  of  the  abdominal  wall  may  in  such  cases  exceed  that  of  the 
axilla  by  as  much  as  3*5^  Fahr.  Unfortunately  he  omitted  to  place  a 
thermometer  in  the  rectum,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  fairly  contended  that 
in  his  cases  the  temperature  of  the  inflamed  part  may  after  all  have  been 
no  higher  than  that  of  the  blood. 

If  Jacobson's  observations  are  correct,  the  real  increase  of.  temperature  in 
the  skin  and  other  superficial  structures  when  inflamed  may  yet  receive  a 
very  simple  explanation.  For  the  blood-current  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
warming  apparatus,  which  carries  to  the  tissues  all  over  the  body  heat  that 
is  generated  chiefly  in  the  liver  and  other  glands,  and  in  the  muscles.  If 
there  be  no  additional  local  production  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  each  part 
must  be  the  resultant  of  four  varying  conditions :  (1)  the  temperature  of 
the  arterial  blood  supplied  to  it ;  (2)  the  proportion  between  the  space 
occupied  by  its  blood-vessels  and  that  occupied  by  its  extravascular  material ; 
(3)  the  rapidity  with  which  its  vessels  are  traversed  by  the  blood ;  (4)  the 
greater  or  less  extent  to  which  heat  is  dissipated  from  it  by  conduction,  by 
evaporation,  or  otherwise. 

Of  these  conditions  the  most  liable  to  great  fluctuations  are  the  second 
and  third.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part  are 
dilated.  That  the  flow  of  blood  through  an  inflamed  part  is  much  augmented 
has  long  been  suspected.  Sir  William  Lawrence  is  said  to  have  roughly 
demonstrated  this  long  ago  by  bleeding  from  both  arms  simultaneously  a 
patient  whose  hand  and  forearm  on  one  side  were  inflamed.  But  Cohnheim 
firmly  established  the  same  fact  by  careful  experiments.  Having  set  up 
inflammation  in  the  paw  of  a  dog,  he  measured  the  amount  of  blood  which 
afterwards  escaped  through  a  cannula  from  the  principal  vein  of  the  limb ; 
and  he  found  that  it  was  sometimes  more  than  twice  as  much  as  flowed  from 
a  corresponding  vein  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
only  exceptions  were,  when  extensive  gangrene  set  in,  and  when  there  was 
very  profuse  suppuration.  Any  such  increased  velocity  in  the  blood-current 
of  an  inflamed  part  must  necessarily  raise  its  temperature.* 

The  second  of  the  conditions  above  mentioned  explains  why  some- 
times an  inflamed  part  is  not  apparently  hot.  When  profuse  suppura- 
tion was  going  on  in  a  dog's  paw  there  was  sometimes  no  excess  of 
blood  flowing  through  its  vessels.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  cases 
in  which  the  inflammatory  process  runs  its  course  slowly,  one  occasionally 
meets  with  what  is  termed  "cold  abscesses."  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
even  they  can  develop  from  beginning  to  end  without  any  elevation  of 
temperature. 

Faneties  ofexudaHan. — Inflammatory  exudation  presents  many  differences, 

according  to  circumstances  which  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known. 

In  some  cases,  usually  when  a  serous  membrane  is  the  seat  of  inflam- 

*  No  doubt  if  superficial  vesselB  are  involved  in*  the  inflammatory  process,  more  hedt  is 
at  the  same  time  dissipated,  and  this  tends  to  prevent  the  surface  temperature  from 
approaching  that  of  the  internal  organs.  But  a  point  of  considerable  importance  is  that 
such  an  increased  dissipation  of  heat  actually  makes  the  surface  feel  hotter  to  one's  hand 
than  it  would  otherwise  feel. 
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mation^  the  exudation  assumes  the  form  of  a  solid  fibrillated  material — 
"  plastic  Ijmph/'  as  it  used  to  be  called.  This  is  no  doubt  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  fibrin  of  coagulated  blood,  and  is  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
When  this,  with  the  leucocytes  contained  in  its  meshes,  seems,  as  in  a  dry 
pleurisy,  to  constitute  the  entire  exudation,  it  must  be  formed  very  rapidly, 
for  it  appears  as  a  thin  uniform  layer  upon  the  sloping  surface  instead  of 
accumulating  in  the  more  dependent  parts  of  the  serous  cavity.  But 
perhaps  the  whole  of  the  exudation  never  does  solidify ;  a  fluid  residue  may 
have  been  removed  by  the  active  absorbing  process  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  at  work. 

As  Cohnheim  remarks,  we  should  expect  beforehand  that  inflammatory 
exudation  would  always  contain  fibrinogen,  since  that  substance  is  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  blood-plasma.  Now,  since  white  blood-corpuscles  are 
certainly  seldom  absent,  the  question  arises  why  fibrin,  instead  of  being 
constancy  present^  is  found  principally  in  inflammation  of  certain  structures 
— ^the  serous  and  synovial  membranes  and  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  great  difference  in  the  products  as  well  as 
in  the  course  of  inflammation.     The  following  are  the  chief  varieties  : 

CcUarrJuil  inflammation. — ^When  mucous  membranes  are  slightly  inflamed, 
as  from  exposure  to  cold,  they  throw  ofi"  an  abundance  of  more  or  less 
altered  epithelial  cells.  In  the  lungs  or  in  the  kidneys  such  "catarrhal 
products  "  are  often  seen  in  immense  numbers ;  not  only  do  they  accumulate 
in  and  fill  up  the  pulmonary  alveoli  or  the  renal  tubes,  but  a  great  many 
of  them  are  also  carried  away  in  the  sputum  or  in  the  urine.  The  relation 
between  catarrhal  inflammation  and  inflammation  in  general  raises  a  question 
of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  in  reference  to  tubercle,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter. 

We  must  at  present  suppose  that  the  excessive  formation  of  epithelial 
cells  is  a  result  of  the  greatly  augmented  supply  of  pabulum  offered  to  them 
in  the  inflammatory  exudation.  A  tissue  which  in  normal  circumstances 
is  constantly  undergoing  renewal  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
grow  still  more  actively  when  such  a  stimulus  is  supplied  to  it. 

Senms  inflammation, — When  a  joint  or  serous  cavity  is  affected  with 
inflammation  of  moderate  severity,  it  pours  out  a  transparent  fluid  which 
accumulates  in  its  cavity.  There  may  be  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin  upon 
the  free  surfaces  of  the  membrane ;  or  shreds  and  flocculent  masses  may 
be  floating  in  the  fluid.  Sometimes  not  a  trace  of  fibrin  is  to  be  seen ; 
fibrinogen  is  present,  but  for  some  reason  remains  imcoagulated.  Virchow 
many  years  ago  pointed  out  that  fluid  effusion,  after  its  removal  from  the 
pleura  by  paracentesis,  would  often  throw  down  a  coagulum  of  fibrin,  and 
that  if  this  were  removed,  a  fresh  one  might  form  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day,  and  so  on  for  several  days  in  succession. 

SujppuraHon, — In  the  more  intense  inflanmiations  of  joints  or  serous 
membranes  the  exudation  is  purulent,  and  does  not  coagulate.  Inter- 
mediate conditions,  however,  are  frequent,  in  which  the  surfaces  are  coated 
with  fibrin,  while  the  cavity  contains  liquid  pus ;  and  in  the  pericardium 
pus  unmixed  with  fibrin  (plastic  lymph)  is  seldom,  if  ever,  seen.  This, 
however,  is  an  exception,  for  in  the  case  of  other  serous  membranes  it  may 
hs^ypen  that  every  part  of  the  surface  retains  its  natural  smoothness  and 
hsfare  notwithstanding  that  pus  is  present  in  large  amount. 

The  quantity  of  pus  which  collects  in  a  large  serous  cavity,  such  as  the 
pleura,   is  often  enormous ;   and   since  it  may  be  formed  very  rapidly  the 
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question  has  sometimes  been  raised  whether  the  blood  could  possibly  have 
yielded  a  sufficient  number  of  leucocytes.  But,  as  Cohnheim  remarkB,  this 
difficulty  in  reality  applies  far  less  to  the  emigration  theory  than  to  that  of 
pus-formation  by  proliferation.  It  has  been  shown  that  while  inflammation 
is  going  on,  the  blood  throughout  the  body  contains  an  excess  of  leucocjrtes ; 
and,  indeed,  its  well-known  hyperinotic  condition  may  be  said  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  rough  illustration  of  the  same  fact.  One  can  easily 
suppose  that  the  lymph-glands  and  the  spleen  throw  into  the  circulatr 
ing  fluid  a  largely  increased  supply  of  leucocytes  to  make  up  for  the  drain 
that  is  going  on.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  very  probable  that  pus-cells 
may  themselves  multiply  by  fission.  Dr.  Thin  has  figured  a  dumbbell-shaped 
leucocyte  which  seemed  to  be  dividing  into  two,  from  the  inflamed  cornea  of 
a  rabbit;  and  similar  appearances  have  been  observed  in  cold-blooded 
animals  by  Strieker,  Klein,  and  Eanvier.  Possibly,  since  leucocytes  evidently 
must  have  nutriment  to  enable  them  to  multiply,  the  absence  or  scarcity  of 
fibrinogen  in  pus  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  having  been  used  up  by  the 
multiplying  corpuscles. 

Crowpous  eaoudoMon, — We  have  seen  that  the  rarity  of  lymph  upon  the 
surface  of  mucous  membranes  is  far  from  being  a  solitary  breach  of  a  general 
law  for  inflammatory  exudations  throughout  the  body.  The  exceptional 
frequency  with  which  a  fibrinous  layer  is  found  lining  the  higher  air-passages 
may  be  due  to  the  same  unknown  causes  which  render  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs 
also  capable  of  a  "  croupous  "  as  well  as  of  a  "  catarrhal "  inflammation.  In 
connection  with  this  question  certain  points  have  recently  been  raised  which 
deserve  careful  consideration.  Cohnheim  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  generally,  exudation  seldom  coagulates ; 
and  he  has  shown  that  this  probably  depends  not  upon  the  absence  of  fibrin- 
factors,  but  rather  upon  a  controlling  indSuence  which  living  structures  exert 
over  coagulation  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  It  would  follow  that  whenever 
we  find  solid  exudation  in  the  connective  tissue  of  any  part  of  the  body  or 
within  the  stroma  of  an  organ,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  vitality  of  the  part 
was  endangered,  if  not  lost,  before  coagulation  took  place.  Now,  there  is 
an  important  class  of  inflammations  in  which  the  exudation  of  fibrin  is 
thus  associated  with  a  local  death  of  the  inflamed  structures.  Wert- 
heim  asserted  that  a  destruction  of  the  epithelium  of  the  trachea  is  a 
necessary  antecedent  to  the  development  of  a  false  membrane  in  the 
trachea,  both  in  animals  under  experiment  and  in  the  human  subject  during 
disease.* 

Diphtheritic  inflammation, — ^The  processes  which  combine  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion with  loss  of  vitality  in  the  aflected  tissues  are  those  which  morbid  anato- 
mists now  call  "diphtheritic."  The  term  is  an  unfortunate  one,  since  it  suggests 
an  impression  that  they  are  connected  with  the  disease  Diphtheria,  whereas 
this  is  by  no  means  generally  the  case.  Still  we  cannot  avoid  using  it  till  a 
better  name  is  found,  for  the  condition  is  one  which  demands  recognition. 
It  is  that  in  which  a  free  surface,  usually  a  mucous  membrane,  becomes 
coated  with  an  adherent  layer  which  in  part  at  least  consists  of  the 
upper  strata  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  infiltrated  with  a  fibrinous 
material.     The  distinction  between  a  croupous  and  diphtheritic  false  membrane 

*  So  far  as  I  know,  the  saggestion  has  not  yet  been  made  that  the  endothelium  of  a 
serous  cavity  must  die  before  a  layer  of  plastic  lymph  can  be  formed  upon  it.  Yet  surdj 
inflammatory  exudation  is  far  less  removed  from  the  influence  of  living  structures  when  it 
is  contained  in  the  pleural  or  peritoneal  cavities  than  when  it  is  free  upon  a  mucous 
surface.— C.  H.  F. 
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is  not  merely,  as  was  formerly  taught,  that  the  one  is  easily  separable  while 
the  other  is  firmly   attached.      It   is   chiefly  in  the  air-passages,  where 
there  is  a  thick  Imsement-membrane,  that  fibrinous  exudations  lie  loose ; 
upon   the  fauces   and   elsewhere   they   often    adhere    closely,    if    their 
fibrillation  is  dense  and  strong.     A  surface  affected  with  diphtheritic  in- 
flammation  looks   dry,   and   is   of   a  slate  grey  or  pale  yellowish  colour 
unless  it  has  been  accidentally  stained  by  a  coloured  fluid,  such  as  bile. 
It  feels   rough   and   granular,    and   a  still  more  marked  character  is  its 
tough  elastic  hardness.     In  the  dead  body,  if  an  incision  is  made  into  a 
diphUieritic  membrane,  the  dry  grey  appearance  is  found  to  penetrate  to  some 
depth  and  to  cease  somewhat  abruptly.     Under  the  microscope  is  to  be  seen 
a  granukr,  more  or  less  distinctly  fibrillated  substance,  containing  in  its 
meshes  altered  epithelial  cells,  and  leucocytes  which  have  lost  their  nuclei. 
In  the  more  superficial  part  of  such  a  false  membrane  the  fibrin  is  often 
developed  into  thick  and  glistening  fibres ;  in  the  deeper  layers,  where  it  is 
infiltrating  the  interstices  of  a  pre-existing  tissue,  it  has  no  room  to  show 
even  fibrillation,  and  it  looks  granular.  As  we  have  already  shown,  so  much 
of  the  substance  of  the  part  as  is  involved  in  the  diphtheritic  process  has 
ab^eady  lost  its  vitality,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  disease  can  end 
(unless  it  destroys  the  life  of  the  patient)  is  by  the  separation  and  shedding 
of  all  the  dead  tissues,  with  the  false  membrane  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
This  detachment  is  effected  by  ulceration.      From  the  first  there  was   an 
inflammatory  action  of  more  or  less  intensity  in  the  living  structures  beneath. 
But  now  leucocytes  collect  in  large  numbers  along  the  boundary  line,  and 
probably  the  connecting  material  is  directly  eaten  away  and  absorbed  by 
them.    Perhaps   the   best   specimens   of   the   shedding   of   an   extensive 
diphtheritic  membrane  are  afforded  by  the  urinary  bladder.     This  organ  is 
exceedingly  liable  to  diphtheritic  inflammation,  which  often  involves   the 
whole  tUckness  of  its  mucous  coat ;   and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
mucosa  to  be  cast  off  almost  entire.     An  autopsy  was  lately  made  by  the  writer 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  from  whose  bladder  during  life  a  piece  of  considerable 
size  had  been  removed.     All  the  rest  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  lay 
loose,  as  a  thick  ash-grey  substance,  with  markings  on  one  surface  correspond- 
ing with  those  of  the  hypertrophied  muscular  trabeculss. 

It  is  obvious  that  recovery  from  a  diphUieritic  inflanmiation,  when 
possible  at  all,  involves  the  regeneration  of  the  tissue  which  has  undergone 
destruction,  or  at  least  its  replacement  by  cicatricial  tissue.  After  the 
seporation  of  a  croupous  membrane  there  is  nothing  to  be  renewed  unless 
it  is  the  epithelium. 

Not  only  is  diphtheritic  inflammation  characterised  by  loss  of  vitality  of 
tiie  affected  tissues,  but  also  by  their  putrefaction ;  as  is  shown  by  their 
dirty  grey  colour,  and  by  the  foetid  odour  which  they  give  off.  Indeed, 
this  form  of  inflammation  is  but  one  member  of  a  group,  which  may  properly 
receive  the  name  of  "  putrid  inflammations,"  and  in  many  of  which  large 
masses  of  tissue  undergo  death — mortificaMon  or  gangrene, 

Oangrenom  inJhmmcUion. — It  is  customary  to  describe  several  forms  of 
gangrene,  and  to  refer  them  to  different  causes ;  but  the  more  one  studies 
Uiese  supposed  varieties  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  regard  the  distinction 
between  Uiem  as  fundamental.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  a  part  may 
be  directly  killed  in  various  ways  without  the  intervention  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  as,  for  instance,  by  escharotics  or  by  certain  degrees  of  either  heat 
or  cold,  according  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  are  in  operation. 
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But  in  every  case  it  is  probable  that  a  less  intense  application  of  the  de- 
stroying agent  would  set  up  a  violent  inflammation,  which  itself  would  end 
in  gangrene.  So,  again,  when  the  death  of  a  part  is  due  to  a  failure  of  its 
blood  supply,  no  doubt  it  does  not  always  first  undergo  inflammation 
throughout  its  whole  substance.  Here,  also,  it  seems  impossible  to  draw 
a  hard  and  fast  line.  Surgeons  are  now  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  senile  gangrene  of  the  foot,  which  used  to  be  attributed  merely  to 
obstruction  of  the  arteries,  arises  from  slight  injury  to  a  toenail,  and  begins 
as  an  inflammatory  process.  Even  when  a  limb  undergoes  mortification 
as  the  direct  result  of  embolism  of  its  main  artery,  there  is  always  at  the 
margin  of  the  gangrenous  part,  active  inflammation,  which  leads  to  a 
further  death  of  the  tissues.  Indeed,  Cohnheim  showed  that  the  effects 
of  a  temporary  ligature  applied  round  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  depend  entirely 
upon  the  dmration  of  the  constriction.  After  a  certain  length  of  time  the 
blood  fails  to  penetrate  into  the  vessels  when  the  ligature  is  removed,  and 
the  part  dies ;  but  in  other  experiments,  which  were  terminated  at  earlier 
periods,  the  result  was  only  an  intense  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  ear 
with  haemorrhages  into  it.  Lastly,  in  those  forms  of  gangrene  which  seem 
to  be  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  pressure — whether  directly,  by  its 
lowering  the  vitality  of  the  tissues,  or  indirectly,  by  its  cutting  off  the 
blood-stream  through  them — there  are  always  further  conditions  :  a  previous 
enfeeblement  of  the  circulation,  and  some  slight  local  injury  which  under 
normal  conditions  would  have  produced  no  appreciable  ill-effects.  Thus, 
bedsores  occur  chiefly  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  also  a  marked 
tendency  to  hypostatic  congestion  of  every  dependent  part^  and  the  gangrene 
is  preceded  by  inflammation  that  can  be  attributed  to  such  causes  as  irritation 
of  the  skin  by  excreta,  or  unavoidable  bruising  during  washing  and  drying, 
or  friction  against  folds  in  the  sheets.  Thus,  if  we  exclude  what  may  be 
termed  the  immediate  or  instantaneous  occurrence  of  gangrene,  all  its  forms 
may  be  said  to  arise  out  of  an  inflammatory  process. 

We  have  seen  that  putrefaction  is  an  essential  part  of  gangrene.  But  in 
different  cases  there  are  great  variations  in  the  rate  at  which  chemical  changes 
in  a  dead  tissue  advance,  and  in  the  degree  of  f oetor  produced  by  them.  In 
the  ^'senile"  form  of  gangrene,  the  affected  parts  dr^  up  and  shrivel  into  a  hard 
material  like  that  of  a  mummy ;  and  "  dry  "  gangrene  was  formerly  described 
as  the  characteristic  effect  of  obstruction  of  tiie  arterial  blood  supply.  But  it 
is  now  known  that  the  desiccation  depends  upon  the  escape  of  fluid  from 
the  surface  in  consequence  of  detachment  of  the  epidermis.  It  is  only 
when  mortification  spreads  very  slowly  indeed  through  the  more  massive 
segments  of  a  limb  that  they  can  "mummify."  The  gangrene  which  ensues 
upon  embolism  of  a  large  artery  is  more  or  less  moist.  But  it  often 
happens  that  deep  structures  remain  soft^  while  superficial  ones  dry  up 
into  a  homy  mass,  which  is  then  termed  an  escha/r.  The  colour  (rf 
gangrenous  parts  is  generally  greenish  or  purplish  black,  but  sometimes 
grey ;  it  is  due  to  chemical  changes  in  pigment  which  has  escaped  from 
the  blood-discs  and  has  diffused  itself  tlu*ough  the  tissues.  The  horrible 
odours  so  often  emitted  are  attributed  to  the  formation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  volatile  fatty  acids.  Gases  frequently  collect  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  mortified  tissues  emphysematous,  so  that  they  crackle 
or  *' crepitate"  when  they  are  touched.  In  other  cases  they  are  satu- 
rated with  a  dark,  thick,  red  fluid,  which  perhaps  raises  the  cuticle 
into  bull».    That  structures  which  have  undergone  mortification  are  com- 
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pleiely  devoid  of  sensibility  and  of  any  other  vital  function,  is  a  matter  of 
course.  They  also  feel  cold,  since  their  supply  of  warmth  is  cut  off  with 
their  supply  of  blood ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  very  superficial  patches  of 
cutaneous  gangrene  sometimes  receive  so  much  heat  by  conduction  from  the 
subjacent  textures,  that  their  temperature  scarcely  appears  lower  than  that  of 
the  skin  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Qangrene  is  often  from  the  first  "  circumscribed,"  or  limited  to  a  certain 
part^  and  even  when  it  spreads  from  one  spot  to  another,  its  progress — 
if  indeed  the  patient's  life  is  saved — ^is  at  last  always  arrested.  A  "  line 
of  demarcation,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  then  formed.  Here  active  inflamma- 
tion develops,  abundant  exudation  of  leucocytes  takes  place,  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  living  and  the  deftd  tissues  is  gradually  eaten  away, 
untQ  the  latter  become  completely  detached  and  are  cast  off. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  regarding  the  different  characters  of  inflammatory 
exudation  as  consequences  either  of  special  tendencies  which  we  find  to  be 
manifested  by  the  several  tissues,  or  of  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the 
irritation  by  which  the  inflammatory  process  was  set  up.  There  is,  however, 
another  side  to  this  question.  Many  years  ago  Sir  James  Paget  examined 
the  fluid  contained  in  blisters  raised  by  the  application  of  cantharides  to 
the  skin,  in  thirty  patients  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  In  some  cases 
it  formed  a  firm,  elastic,  fibrinous  coagulum,  in  others  it  was  purulent  The 
former  condition  was  observed  in  persons  who  were  in  sound  health,  the 
latter  in  those  who  were  suffering  from  advanced  phthisis  or  a  similar 
disease.  And,  with  a  little  practice,  he  foimd  himself  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  from  the  contents  of  a  blister,  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
person  was  cachectic,  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  inflammation  in  him 
would  tend  to  be  "  adhesive  "  or  "  suppurative."  Again,  in  those  who  are 
suffering  from  Bright's  disease  it  is  well  known  that  the  exudation  produced 
by  even  alight  inflammations  is  apt  to  be  very  profuse  and  watery.  Lassar 
found,  by  direct  experiment,  that  when  hydramia  was  produced  by  the  free 
injection  of  a  saline  solution  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  in  whose  paw  inflam- 
mation had  previously  been  set  up,  the  lymph  which  escaped  from  the 
lymphatics  of  the  limb  became  much  increased,  while  the  amount  of  solid 
matters  in  it  was  as  greatly  lowered.  Moreover,  patients  affected  with  dropsy 
from  renal  disease  are  especially  liable  to  gangrenous  forms  of  inflammation, 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  those  who  labour  under  diabetes. 

Evenis  of  inflammation, — Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  dealing  with  the 
advance  of  the  inflammatory  process.  But^  except  when  it  is  cut  short  by 
the  death  of  the  patient,  it  always  sooner  or  later  enters  upon  a  further  stage, 
one  of  subsidence  and  repair. 

If  the  inflammation  is  but  slight^  and  if  its  exciting  cause  does  not 
continue  in  operation,  it  may  end  directly  in  what  is  termed  resolution.  The 
drcnlation  throtigh  the  vessels  of  the  affected  parts  then  gradually  resumes 
its  natural  condition;  any  leucocytes  which  may  have  escaped  into  the 
tissues  pass  away  through  the  lymphatic  channels ;  and  any  solid  exudation 
that  may  have  formed  undergoes  conversion  into  a  fatty  emulsion,  which  is 
likewise  carried  off  in  the  lymph-stream. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  pus-cells  have  accumulated  in  large  quantities  in  a 
serous  cavity,  or  in  the  sac  of  an  abscess,  and  are  not  removed  by  a  natural 
or  artificial  opening,  they  die  there  and  break  up  into  granules.  The  fluid 
belonging  to  them  is  then  absorbed,  while  the  solid  matters  remain  as  an 
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opaque  yellowish  mass.  This  process  is  known  as  caseaHon  ;  it  is  one  to 
which  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  allude.  Such  cheesy  residues  are 
supposed  by  many  pathologists  to  be  incapable  of  undergoing  further  absorp- 
tion ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  They  often  become  the  seat  of  deposits  of 
earthy  salts,  which  give  to  them  the  consistence  of  mortar,  or  may  render 
them  as  hard  as  bone.  The  tissues  which  surround  them  also  present  forma- 
tive changes ;  but  these  may  often  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  fresh  irrita- 
tion set  up  by  the  dead  caseating  masses,  which  act  as  "foreign  bodies." 

In  all  other  cases,  the  formation  of  new  tismeB  constitutes  a  direct  and 
essential  part  of  the  subsidence  of  inflammation.  When  a  slough  or  an 
eschar  becomes  detached,  or  when  an  abscess  discharges  its  pus,  a  hollow 
space  is  left,  which  is  filled  up  by  \,  process  of  growth.  And  even  where 
the  morbid  change  does  not  go  beyond  the  exudation  of  plastic  Ijnmph  this 
is  often  to  some  extent  developed  into  a  permanent  structure.  The  stepe 
by  which  this  is  brought  about  were  studied  with  remarkable  success  by 
Ziegler  in  1876.  He  embedded  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  dogs  a  series 
of  minute  flat  chambers,  each  consisting  of  a  pair  of  glass  plates,  with  a 
capillary  space  between  them,  cemented  together  at  the  corners,  but  open  at 
the  sides.  These  he  removed  after  an  interval,  and  found  not  only  that 
leucocytes  had  penetrated  into  the  space  between  the  plates,  but  sometimes 
that  tissue  elements  and  even  blood-vessels  had  developed  there.  The  earliest 
step  was  the  formation  of  large  granular  cells  with  vesicular  nuclei.  These 
he  termed  "epithelioid"  cells  on  account  of  their  appearance.  They  are 
generally  round,  but  sometimes  oval  or  irregular  in  shape.  Their  size  is 
very  variable,  but  sometimes  they  are  larger  than  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
tongue.  They  evidently  arise  out  of  leucocyte^  which  appear  to  grow  at  the 
expense  of  other  leucocytes.  Indeed,  some  go  on  developing  until  they 
become  what  are  termed  giant-cells — irregular  masses  of  protoplasm,  each 
containing  a  large  number  of  nuclei.  That  these  also  are  formed  by  the 
growth  of  a  single  cell,  which  destroys  several  others,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  In  support  of  this  view  Ziegler  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  they  are 
constantly  found  surroimded  by  an  empty  space.  At  first,  he  supposed  that 
all  the  nuclei  of  a  giant-cell  were  developed  by  fission  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
leucocyte  in  which  it  had  its  origin ;  but  he  has  since  admitted  that  the 
nuclei  of  the  absorbed  cells  may  perhaps  persist  in  it.  Another  feature  of 
some  of  Ziegler's  preparations  is  a  rdictdtim,  forming  sharply  outlined  septa 
round  the  individual  cells. 

The  "  epithelioid "  cells  become  pear-shaped  or  fusiform,  and  give  off 
bundles  of  delicate  fibrils.  These  fibrils  assume  parallel  directions,  and 
ultimately  their  extremities  unite  with  those  of  fibrils  derived  from  other 
cells.  There  is,  however,  one  condition  which  appears  to  be  essential  to  such 
a  result ;  namely  the  development  of  blood-vessels  in  the  exudation.  They 
seem  to  arise  partly  as  buds  and  loops  from  the  sides  of  already  existing 
capillaries,  partly  out  of  rows  of  cells,  placed  end  to  end,  so.  as  to  open  into 
one  another,  and  form  hollow  tubes. 

When  much  suppuration  occurred  round  Ziegler's  glass  chambers,  no 
formative  changes  were  discernible  in  them.  This  corresponds  with  the  well- 
known  fact  that  only  fibrinous  efiPiisions  into  a  serous  cavity  are  capable 
of  organisation.  It  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  in  speaking  of 
"plastic  lymph"  as  undergoing  development  into  connective  tissue  and 
vessels  one  means,  not  the  fibrin  itself,  but  the  cells  that  are  included  in  it. 

In  human  pathology  it  is  chiefly  by  the  study  of  granulations  that  one  has 
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an  opportunity  of  observing  formatiye  changes  originate  in  lencocjrtes  ;  but 
Cohnheim  speaks  of  large  round  6r  elliptical  cells  or  even  cells  with  many 
nuclei,  as  being  generally  discernible  in  small  numbers  in  the  pus  which  is 
discharged  from  a  wound  or  an  abscess  of  not  less  than  a  week's  standing. 

The  connective  tissue  which  is  developed  out  of  inflammatory  exudation 
is  sometimes  of  an  enormous  thickness,  as  in  the  pleui-a.  It  very  slowly 
reaches  its  permanent  condition.  At  first  it  contains  no  elastic  fibres; 
according  to  Paget,  they  may  appear  as  long  as  twelve  months  after  its  first 
formation.  Ljnmphatic  channels  in  the  false  membrane  were  described  by 
Van  der  Eolk.  In  the  cardiac  valves,  amorphous  calcareous  matter  may  be 
deposited  in  large  quantity. 

Inflammatory  adhesions  and  cicatrices  have  a  strong  tendency  to  con- 
tract^ and  this  may  entail  serious  consequences  if  vital  organs  are  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand,  adhesions  sometimes  after  a  long  time 
relax  and  soften,  even  if  they  do  not  altogether  disappear.  Paget  cites 
the  following  observation  of  Bichat's :  a  man  had  made  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  attempts  at  suicide,  at  different  times,  by  stabbing  himself  in  the 
abdomen.  In  the  situation  of  the  more  recent  wounds  it  was  found  that  the 
intestines  adhered  to  the  parietes ;  but  the  adhesions  corresponding  with  the 
older  ones  were  reduced  to  narrow  bands,  or  had  even  become  divided  and 
were  hanging  free.  In  cicatrices  also  a  marked  "  loosening  "  may  at  length 
take  place.  These  facts,  and  others,  like  the  ultimate  subsidence  of  sclero- 
dermia,  deserve  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  analogous  changes  in 
internal  organs,  which  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  hopelessly  permanent. 

The  development  of  epiihdium  during  the  subsidence  of  inflanmiation  is 
a  necessary  step  in  the  process,  not  only  after  ulceration  of  the  skin  or  of 
a  mucous  membrane,  but  in  many  other  circumstances.  That  the  cuticle 
which  ultimately  covers  a  granulating  wound  always  arises  in  contact  with 
pre-existing  epidermis  is  well  known  ;  Severdin's  practice  of  skin-grafting  is 
an  interesting  illustration  of  it.  This  fact  does  not  prove  that  epithelial 
ceUs  are  always  developed  out  of  cells  of  the  same  kind;  it  might  be 
explained  upon  Bindfleisch's  hypothesis  of  "  epithelial  infection,''  the  exist- 
ing epithelial  cells  being  supposed  to  influence  the  adjacent  granulation  tissue, 
80  as  to  lead  its  cells  to  grow  into  epithelium.  Most  pathologists,  however, 
now  teach  that  it  is  impossible  for  leucocytes,  which  belong  to  the  mesoblast 
to  form  epithelial  cells,  which  are  constituents  of  the  upper  and  lower  layers 
of  the  embryo. 

Local  varteHes  of  InflammaHan. — It  will  be  well  to  summarise  the  variou^ 
fooDB  which  inflammation  assumes  according  to  the  oi^ans  which  it 
affects. 

1.  The  skin  is  very  readily  liable  to  inflammation.  This  may  be  slight 
and  transient  without  visible  exudation;  or  the  exudation  may  produce 
general  swelling — inflammatory  cedema ;  or  the  exudation  may  appear  as 
clear  plasma  in  vesicles,  bullae,  or  on  a  raw  weeping  surface.  Or  the 
exudation  may  become  rich  in  corpuscles  and  pustules;  pus  will  result, 
with  the  formation  of  scabs  when  the  pus  dries  up.  Or  the  inflammation 
may  be  chronic  and  lead  to  fibroid  thickening  from  "  hyperplasia"  of  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  skin.  When  similar  proliferation  affects  the  inflamed 
epidermis,  epithelial  scales  instead  of  spindle-cells  and  fil»*ou8  tissues  are 
pstxluced,  and  the  inflammation  becomes  desquamative.  Or  the  inflamma- 
tion may  be  destructive,  and  cause  loss  of  substance  in  the  form  of  ulceraiion. 
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If  this  is  rapidly  progressive  it  is  called  phagedcsna.  If  visible  fragments 
of  dead  tissue  result  it  is  called,  not  molecular  necrosis  or  ulceration,  but 
gcmgrene  or  necrosis  in  mass. 

2.  The  mucous  membranes  rarely  form  vesicles  or  pustules.  Seroua 
exudation,  with  more  or  less  admixture  of  pus,  is  combined  with  mucin  and 
with  desquamation  of  the  superficial  epithelium.  The  whole  process  is  called 
catarrhal  inflammation,  and  the  exudation  mucous  or  muco-purulent»  or  puru- 
lent. This  is  the  characteristic  form  of  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes,  and 
the  term  catarrhal  is  best  kept  for  it»  although  it  has  been  extended  to  any 
watery  discharge,  such  as  the  exudation  of  serous  inflammation.  Under 
certain  conditions  some  mucous  membranes  are  liable  to  a  plastic  or  men^ 
hra/nous  form  of  exudation.  This  may  aflect  the  respiratory  surbees^  inchid> 
ing  the  larjmx,  pharynx,  and  fauces,  nasal  fossao  and  conjunctiva,  and  the 
trachea  and  bronchi ;  it  scarcely  occurs  elsewhere,  and  even  here  only  during 
childhood  or  under  special  circumstances  in  adult  life. 

Again,  mucous  membranes  are  very  liable  to  tdceratian^  especially  the 
mouth,  stomach,  colon,  rectum,  and  larynx.  Much  less  frequently  they  exhibit 
the  peculiar  mixture  of  plastic  and  gangrenous  inflammation,  which  has  been 
called  diphtheritic  (p.  52),  and  which  is  rarely  seen  except  in  the  fauces  and 
larynx,  in  the  large  intestine,  and  less  frequently  in  the  bladder  and  uterus. 

3.  The  serous  membranes  exhibit  serous  inflammation  or  plastic  inflam- 
mation, or,  more  frequently,  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Occasionally,  especially 
in  children,  the  exudation  is  purulent ;  but  in  many  cases  this  is  due  to 
infection  with  septic  bacteria.  The  membranes  lining  the  great  pleuro- 
peritoneal  sac — pleui'a,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  and  tunica  vaginalis  are 
also  liable  to  chronic  plastic  inflammation  with  adhesions  and  thickening. 
Other  surfaces  covered  by  endothelium  and  hollowed  out  of  mesoblast 
also  undergo  plastic  inflammation.  These  are  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  (endocardium  and  intima),  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  iris ;  also,  under  some  conditions,  the  urinary  tubules. 

4.  Connective  tissues.  Areolar  tissue  is  readily  susceptible  of  suppuration; 
but  this  is  almost  always  secondary  to  pustules  or  ulceration  of  the  skin,  or  per- 
forating abscesses  from  internal  cavities,  or  general  py»mia.  It  is  also  liable 
to  acute  serous  exudation,  as  in  the  anasarca  of  Bright's  disease.  Fat  very  rarely 
inflames — ^tendons  scarcely  ever;  ligaments  only  from  strains  and  ruptures, or 
from  sjmovitis. 

5.  Cartilage  is  little  liable  to  inflame,  but  is  capable  of  ulceration — 
chronic  or  acute  and  infective  ;  it  also  may  undergo  interstitial  inflammatory 
changes,  which  make  it  opaque  and  calcareous.  The  cornea  resembles 
articular  cartilage  in  its  inflammations,  which  are  either  acute  and  ulcerative 
or  chronic  and  interstitial.  The  fibro-cartilages,  both  yellow  and  white,  seem 
almost  exempt  from  inflammation. 

6.  Bone  is  frequently  attacked  by  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  which 
usually  leads  to  death,  either  molecidar  ulceration  or  caries,  or  else  massive 
sloughing  or  necrosis.  The  chronic  inflammation  of  bone  is  characterised  by 
hardening  (osteoporosis),  with  hypertrophy  and  obliteration  of  the  canceUi 

7.  Muscles  are  rarely  liable  to  inflammation,  and  probably  never  to  sup- 
puration. Myocarditis  leads  to  fatty  degeneration.  Chronic  inflammation  of 
the  muscles  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  myalgia,  or  muscular  rheumatism. 

8.  Peripheral  nerves  are  almost  exempt  firom  suppuration.  Neuritis, 
whether  parenchymatous  or  interstitial  in  origin,  ends  in  thickening  of  the 
perineuriiun  and  destruction  of  the  myelin. 
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9.  The  solid  viscera  are  liable  to  three  chief  varieties  of  inflammation. 
These  are : 

a.  Infective,  suppurative,  traumatic  or  secondary  (usually  bacterial),  acute. 

j3.  Idiopathic,  non-suppurative,  parenchymatous,  softening,  acute  or  sub- 
acute, varying  with  each  organ. 

y.  Interstitial,  fibroid,  contracting,  hardening,  chronic,  and  insidious. 

Under  the  first  head  come  abscess  of  the  brain  (usually  from  caries  or 
pyaemia),  pyssmic  pneumonia,  abscess  of  the  liver,  "surgical"  kidney,  and 
pyannic  abscess  of  the  spleen. 

Under  the  second — ^it  is  doubtful  whether  the  acute  red  softening  of  the 
brain  is  inflammatory  or  haemorrhagic,  and  whether  acute  myelitis  is  always 
truly  inflammatory ;  but  some  cases  of  the  latter  are  proved  to  be  so  by  the 
meningitis  which  goes  with  them.  True  acute  lobar  fibrinous  pneumonia 
is  the  typical  instance  of  this  group;  but  its  inflammatory  nature  has 
also  been  called  in  question;  at  least  it  is  never  traumatic,  or  sup- 
purative, or  chronic.  Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  should  probably 
be  classed  as  a  diffuse  parenchymatous  hepatitis.  Glomerular  and  tubal 
nephritis,  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic,  belong  to  the  same  group.  The 
spleen  does  not  appear  liable  to  a  similar  affection,  nor  the  lymph-glands, 
nor  the  testes,  nor  the  ovary. 

Under  the  third  head  falls  the  grey  degeneration  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
sclerosis  (hardening  and  shrinking)  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  varying 
in  its  sjnmptoms  according  to  its  locality,  but  always  showing  the  same 
histolc^cal  features.  The  corresponding  process  in  the  lung  is  chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia,  iron-grey  induration  with  contraction,  sometimes 
called  cirrhosis.  That  in  the  liver  is  the  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis 
named  cirrhosis  by  Laennec.  That  in  the  kidneys  is  the  chronic  intestinal 
form  of  Bright's  disease.  A  very  similar  process  is  seen  in  the  fibroid  testis, 
which  results  from  chronic  syphilitic  orchitis,  and  which,  when  gummata  are 
also  present^  closely  resembles  syphilitic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

^Hclagy. — With  regard  to  the  causes  of  inflammation  in  general  little 
need  be  said  in  the  present  chapter ;  they  will  be  discussed  hereafter  in 
detail  It  must  be  pointed  out»  that  the  analogy  of  the  pathological 
processes  concerned,  compels  us  to  classify  as  inflammatory  a  la^e  number 
of  affections  in  which  we  cannot  directly  recognise  the  operation  of  any 
irritant  upon  the  vessels  or  the  tissues.  How  internal  inflammations  are 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  we  do  not  know.  That  cold  often  excites  pleurisy, 
pneumonia^  myelitis,  nephritis,  and  many  catarrhal  affections,  is  generally 
admitted.  But  probably  there  is  no  general  principle  to  which  their  »tiology 
can  be  referred,  so  that  the  relation  between  these  several  diseases  and 
their  cause  is  different  for  each  one.  A  point  of  importance  is  that 
there  are  some  oipms  and  tissues  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  not  capable 
of  inflammation  as  the  result  of  cold.  This  is  true  of  the  brain,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  the  peritoneum.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  peri- 
cardium and  to  the  liver,  spleen,  adrenals,  testes,  and  ovaries.  Of  the 
mucous  membranes,  those  of  the  entire  respiratory  tracts  including  the  con- 
junctiva^ frontal  sinuses,  larynx  and  bronchi,  are  most  prone  to  inflammation 
"  from  cold ; "  next  the  fauces  and  intestines ;  rarely  the  bladder ;  while  the 
mouth,  oesophagus,  and  stomach  are  exempt. 

There  can  be  no  doubts  however,  that  many  inflammations  depend  only 
in  part  upon  the  external  cause  that  excites  them ;  the  larger  share  of  their 
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»tioIogy  belongs  to  what  may  be  fairly  termed  a  "  predisposing  "  morbid 
condition  of  the  tissue  itself  or  of  its  blood-vessels.  It  would  seem  that 
this  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  way  in  which  some  inflammations 
spread  from  point  to  pointy  and  even  from  tissue  to  tissue,  without  decrtase 
in  their  severity.  When  an  irritant  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  its 
effects  may  extend  for  some  little  distance  beyond,  but  their  intensity 
rapidly  diminishes — ^unless,  indeed,  the  resulting  morbid  process  belongs  to 
a  separate  group  of  affections,  those  which  are  "  septic  "  or  "  infective.** 
But  many  inflammations  not  obviously  traceable  to  an  external  cause  diffuse 
themselves  very  widely.  For  instance,  we  may  find  pleurisy  complicated 
with  pericarditis  or  peritonitis,  pneiunonia  leading  to  meningitis  or  to 
nephritis,  and  so  on.  In  one  remarkable  case,  a  boy  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital  under  Dr  Taylor  for  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  meningitis, 
but  a  day  or  two  later  the  s3anptoms  seemed  rather  to  be  those  of  peritonitis. 
After  death  the  oldest  lesion  was  found  to  be  a  chronic  pericarditis,  probably 
of  three  or  four  weeks'  standing  ;  but  in  addition  there  was  acute  pleurisy, 
difliised  acute  peritonitis,  and  equally  universal  acute  meningitis.  In  no  part 
of  the  body  was  there  any  trace  of  tubercles,  or  even  of  caseation. 

Chronic  Inflammation  and  Granuloma. — ^We  have  seen  how  difficult 
it  is  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  chronic  inflammation  and  h3rpertrophy  or  fibroid 
degeneration  on  the  other. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  chronic  inflammation  which  ends  not 
in  fibrous  thickening  or  hypertrophy,  but  in  the  formation  of  a  new  growth  of 
cellular  tissue  which  resembles  the  granulations  of  an  ulcer.  This  process 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  inflammation  and  the  production  ci 
neoplasm  or  tumours,  and  the  diseases  which  come  under  this  head  were 
included  by  Yirchow  in  his  great  work  on  morbid  growths.  Anatomically 
they  consist  of  young  spheroidal  cells  (leucocytes),  often  with  "  epithelioid  " 
and  '^  giant-cells "  among  them.  There  is  no  fibrous  tissue  and  a  rather 
scanty  vascular  supply. 

The  term  infective  gramdoma^  which  is  now  commonly  applied  to  tiie 
pathological  group  in  question,  includes  Tubercle,  Lupus,  Syphilis,  and  the 
rarer  forms  of  disease  i^own  as  Glanders  and  Leprosy.  They  all  agree  in 
their  histological  characters,  and  more  or  less  in  their  clinical  course.  We 
now  know,  moreover,  that  they  owe  their  peculiarities  to  the  presence  of 
microphytes  which  act  as  permanent  irritants  and  keep  up  a  "  specific " 
form  of  inflammation.  This  interesting  pathological  group  has  therefore 
relations  to  inflammation  in  one  aspect,  to  contagion  and  microbes,  and  so 
to  specific  fevers,  in  another,  and  to  tumours  and  neoplasms  in  a  third. 

Its  several  members  will  be  discussed  hereafter.  Tuberculosis  and 
syphilis  will  take  their  place  among  specific  febrile  diseases,  inasmuch  as 
apart  from  the  local  granuloma  there  is  pyrexia  from  infection  (or  as  the 
IVench  pathologists  call  it»  "intoxication")  of  the  whole  body  by  the 
microbes  conveyed  in  the  blood. 

Glanders  combines  local  inflammation  of  a  granuloma-type,  specific 
infection,  generalisation  and  fever,  and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  will  be 
described  under  the  general  head  of  specific  fevers  along  with  others  of 
animal  origin. 

Lupus  and  leprosy,  however  widely  spread,  continue  local  diseases, 
and  will  be  noticed  among  affections  of  the  skin. 
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Putrefaction  in  wonnds  may  be  avoided  without  excluding  the  air,  by  dressing  them  with 
some  agent  capable  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  atmospheric  organismsy  provided  that 
it  does  not  act  with  too  great  violence  upon  the  human  tissues. — Listbb. 

Theories  of  pycemia — Metastasis — Phlebitis — Septicoemia — Embolism — Infection 
— Microphytes — Practical  applicoHon — External  or  traumatic  and  internal 
pycemia — Channels  of  infection — Local  distribution  of  secondary  abscesses — 
Idiopathic  pymnia — Slighter  forms — Diagnosis:  especiaUy  from  enteric  fever 
and  tuberculosis — Prognosis — Treatment 

It  is  remarkable  that  bo  little  attention  was  formerly  paid  to  the  malignant 
process  which  often  rendered  slight  wounds  and  injuries  mortal,  and  which 
up  to  the  present  day  was  the  great  danger  to  be  feared  after  the  most  skilful 
surgical  operations.  The  very  names  of  blood-poisoning,  septicaemia,  and 
pysomia  are  recent,  while  tetanus,  the  far  rarer  sequel  of  wounds  and  injuries, 
was  familiar  from  ancient  times. 

Probably  one  reason  for  this  was  that  the  immediate  effect  of  wounds 
in  producing  what  was  called  "irritative  fever"  was  confounded  with  the 
later  appearance  of  pysamia^  and  that  this  was  not  distinguished  from  the 
still  later  "hectic"  (t.  e,  continued)  fever  which  accompanied  prolonged  sup- 
puration. Another  reason  may  have  been  that  in  the  hotter  climates  with 
which  the  physicians  of  ancient  Greece  were  familiar  (and  those  of  Italy  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries)  cases  of  tetanus  are  more  common 
than  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Lastly,  whatever  other  miseries  followed  an 
ancient  or  mediaeval  battle,  the  wounded  were  at  least  free  from  the  dangers 
which  made  the  crowded  wards  of  a  city  hospital,  until  recent  times,  a 
hotbed  of  pyaemia. 

Pyaemia  (wound-fever,  surgical  infection)  is  happily  of  much  diminished 
practical  interest  to  the  modem  surgeon ;  but  its  pathological  interest  is  as 
great  as  ever,  and  it  enters  so  far  into  certain  forms  of  internal  disease  that 
a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  medicine  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  this  general  morbid  process.  Its  place  is  naturally  after  inflam- 
mation and  infection  and  before  specific  contagious  diseases. 

Theory  ofpycemia, — When  an  unhealthy-looking  wound  was  accompanied 
by  fever,  with  wasting,  sweats,  and  more  or  less  jaundiced  tint  of  skin,  the 
earher  pathologists  supposed  that  an  "ill-habit  of  body"  prevented  the  wound 
from  healing ;  and  when  abscesses  were  discovered  after  death  in  the  lungs, 
Uver,  and  other  organs,  they  were  ascribed  to  metastasis  or  transference  of 
"  disease  "  or  "  inflammation  "  from  the  wound  to  the  internal  organs.  Even 
the  strongest  humoralists  seem  not  to  have  supposed  that  the  ill-habit  of 
body  was  due  to  poisonous  humours  absorbed  from  the  wound. 

The  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  process  of  pyaemia 
was  made  by  Cruveilhier.     He  believed   it  to  depend  upon   suppurative 
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pMebitiSy  which  Hunter  had  long  before  (1784)  distinguished  from  adhesive 
phlebitis.*  Hence,  for  many  years  surgeons  dreaded  injury  or  even  ligature 
of  veins. 

One  of  the  achievements  of  Yirchow  was  to  discover  the  true  meaning 
of  this  phlegmonous,  suppurative,  or  infective  phlebitis.  He  showed  that 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  mass  of  pus-corpuscles,  the  product  of  in- 
flammation in  the  lining  tunic  of  a  vein,  is  really  a  discoloured  clot  com- 
posed of  leucocytes  and  fibrin.  He  showed  that  fragments  of  this  clot 
may  be  detached  and  carried  by  the  still  open  veins  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  and  thence  to  the  lungs ;  and  that  in  like  manner  thrornU  (coagukiy 
clots)  may  be  carried  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs  and 
thence  to  the  systemic  capillaries.  This  remarkable  process  of  embolism^  by 
which  detached  particles  of  clot  are  carried  from  the  original  thrombus  by 
the  blood-stream,  had  been  independently  discovered  by  Dr  Eirkes,  <rf 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  It  was  extended  by  the  great  pathologist 
of  Berlin  not  only  to  explain  the  mechanical  effects  of  a  plug  of  fibrin,  but 
also  the  more  dangerous  results  when  the  emboli  are  derived  from  a  septic  or 
putrid  thrombus  and  act  not  only  as  mechanical  obstructions  to  the  blood- 
vessel in  which  they  lodged,  but  also  as  centres  of  infection  to  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  The  mechanical  effect  of  emboli  upon  the  hydraulics  of 
the  circulation  will  come  under  consideration  when  embolism  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  is  discussed.  It  is  of  practical  importance  in  this  case,  and  also  when 
it  occurs  in  the  retina,  in  the  kidney,  or  in  the  spleen ;  and  it  is  most 
important  of  all  when  it  affects  the  lesser  circulation  and  obstructs  a  main 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  When  the  clot  is  septic,  two  pathological 
processes  are  combined,  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  embolism  and  the 
infective  power  of  the  poisonous  embolus.  This  latter  condition  was  distin- 
guished by  Virchow  as  septicoema. 

Previously,  the  effects  of  pysemia  had  been  ascribed  to  actual  contamina- 
tion of  the  blood  by  pus.  But  when  pus-cells  were  ascertained  to  be  only, 
as  Virchow  believed,  young  cells,  like  white  blood-corpuscles,  or,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  they  are  now  proved  to  be,  true  blood-corpuscles 
out  of  place,  it  was  clear  that  the  mere  presence  of  these  elements  in  the 
blood  could  no  longer  explain  the  process  of  py»mia.  Moreover,  as  Virchow 
had  proved,  the  white  cells  found  in  the  thrombus  were  not  pus  (for  they 
had  never  left  their  habitation),  but  leucocytes  aggregated  by  coagula- 
tion and  not  by  inflanmiation.  Accordingly,  various  terms,  such  as  septi- 
caemia, ichorsBmia,  and  sapr»mia  (since  applied  in  a  special  sense)  were 
invented  or  adopted  from  earlier  pathology  to  express  the  element  of  "  blood- 
poisoning  "  which  complicated  that  of  embolism. 

In  this  as  in  other  departments  of  pathology,  direct  experiment  upon  the 
lower  animals  was  at  once  the  herald  and  the  guide  of  speculation, — specula- 
tion based  on  the  exact  facts  of  minute  anatomy,  and  controlled  by  clinical 
experience.  It  was  found,  first,  that  minute  fragments  of  healthy  blood-dot^ 
introduced  into  the  circulation,  acted  like  seeds  or  any  other  non-irritant 
foreign  bodies  as  mechanical  obstructions  leading  to  anaemia,  to  haemorrhage, 
and  other  local  results,  but  not  to  suppuration  or  to  fever.  Secondly,  it  was 
found  that  pure  pas  kmdabile  when  injected  into  a  vein  either  mingled  with 
the  blood,  the  corpuscles  gradually  breaking  up  and  no  effect  following,  or  if 

*  The  refutation  of  the  hypothesis  that  suppurative  phlehitis  spread  by  continuity  from 
the  wound  to  the  heart,  was  due  to  Amott  and  Dance,  who  wrote  before  1830.  See 
Yirchow's  '  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen/  S.  637. 
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in  large  quantity  formed  an  ordinary  non-infective  thrombus.  Thus 
"  pyemia  "  was  proved  not  to  be  what  the  name  signified,  pus  in  the  blood. 
Craveilhier  had  before  ascertained  that  globules  of  merc^ry  when  injected 
acted  as  irritants  and  produced  inflammation  and  abscess  around  the  point 
where  they  stuck  in  the  capillaries.  Thirdly,  it  was  found  that  when 
ichorous,  putrid,  unhealthy  pus,  carefully  filtered  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  frag- 
ments of  solid  matter,  or  even  dialysed  so  as  to  leave  corpuscles  and  most  of 
the  albumen  and  globulin  behind,  was  injected  into  a  vein,  the  result  was 
increased  temperature,  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  diarrhoea  and  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs ;  but  neither  during  life  nor  on  dissection  after  death 
were  "  metastatic  "  abscesses  discovered,  nor  lobular  pneumonia  nor  embolic 
"wedges." 

Thus  the  result  of  observation  and  experiment  up  to  a  recent  date  was 
that  pysemia  or  wound-fever  was  not  due  to  '^  metastasis  "  of  suppuration 
from  the  seat  of  injury  to  internal  oi^ans;  that  it  was  not  due  to  suppurative, 
still  less  to  ordinary  adhesive  phlebitis ;  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  enti'ance 
of  pus  into  the  blood  nor  to  mere  embolism,  nor  to  poisoning  of  the  blood 
with  chemical  compounds  in  solution — such  alkaline  products  as  have  lately 
been  recognised  as  ptomaines ;  but  that  it  was  made  up  of  two  pathological 
processes,  embolism  and  septicsBmia.  An  infective  or  septic  thrombus  gives 
rise  to  infective  emboli,  and  these  reproduce  the  parent  suppuration,  not  by 
a  mere  deposit  of  pus,  but  by  acting  as  an  irritant  and  exciting  around  them 
as  foci  true  inflammation  which  ends  in  the  formation  of  pus.  Every 
"  pysemic  "  abscess  of  the  lungs  is  preceded  by  lobular  pneumonia,  every 
such  abscess  of  the  liver  or  kidneys  by  corresponding  inflammation.  The 
"  secondary  "  abscesses  resemble  the  primary  suppuration  as  the  secondary 
"deposits"  of  cancer  resemble  the  primary  tumour. 

But  all  these  observations  and  experiments  were,  in  the  words  of  Bacon, 
"  light-bearing  "  rather  than  "  fruit-bearing."  Knowledge  of  the  process  of 
pyaemia  had  come,  but  power  to  prevent  it  lingered.  The  mortality  from 
pyaemia  after  operations  in  well- ventilated,,  cleanly  hospitals  was  grievous, 
but  in  hospitals  like  the  old  Hdtel  Dieu,  of  Paris,  or  the  old  hospital  at 
Halle,  it  was  terrific.  In  order  to  avoid  this  dreaded  scourge,  the  most 
elaborate  dressings  were  devised,  as  complicated,  as  cumbersome,  and  as 
iiseless  as  the  armour  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  breasts  were  removed  by 
cauUrisaiian  b,  JUches,  wedges  of  chloride  of  zinc  were  thrust  into  the  tissues 
and  allowed  to  eat  away  the  organ,  tumours  were  grubbed  out  with  the 
fingers,  and  even  limbs  were  amputated  by  an  dcraseur.  Meantime,  thoughtful 
surgeons  noted  that  pyaemia,  so  fearful  under  all  the  appliances  of  great  cities 
and  the  dexterity  of  the  most  skilful  operators,  was  far  less  frequent  in 
country  places,  in  open  tents  and  in  cottage  hospitals. 

At  length  the  explanation  came.  It  was  not  access  of  air,  nor  of  oxygen, 
nor  of  pus,  nor  of  ptomaines,  but  it  was  the  invasion  of  certain  lowly- 
organised  plants  which  made  the  utmost  skill  and  the  most  elaborate  precau- 
tions unavailing,  and  which  had  almost  led  some  distinguished  surgeons  to 
abjure  operations  altogether.  A  brief  account  of  these  microphytes  was  given 
in  the  chapter  on  Contagion.  They  have  been  divided  by  their  physiological 
effects,  radier  for  convenience  than  as  a  scientific  distinction,  into  those  which 
are  fermentative,  those  which  secrete  pigment,  those  which  give  rise  to  specific 
diseases  and  those  which  produce  putrefaction.  The  members  of  the  last 
group,  the  septic  bacteria  and  micrococci,  are  those  which  cause  pyaemia. 
When  they  are  precluded  from  gaining  access  to  a  wound,  no  infective  thrombi 
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are  formed,  no  septicsemia  occurs,  no  fever  results,  and  no  secondary  abscesses 
are  produced. 

The  recognition  and  classification  of  these  perilous  microscopic  organisms 
was  the  work  of  many  observers,  microscopists  and  botanists,  physiologists 
and  pathologists.  The  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  practical  end 
of  preventing  the  mischief  they  do  was  due  to  the  scientific  training  and 
the  philosophical  insight,  the  skilful  ingenuity  and  the  untiring  efforts 
towards  perfection  of  methods  which  enabled  our  illustrious  surgeon,  Lister, 
to  effect  a  revolution  in  practice. 

PysBmia,  then,  though  like  other  terms  it  may  be  retained  when  its 
original  significance  has  been  disproved,  is  a  somewhat  complex  condition. 
It  combines  (1)  septicsemia  or  absorption  of  chemical  soluble  products,  them- 
selves probably  the  result  of  the  action  of  septic  bacteria ;  (2)  thrombosis  and 
embolism  or  transference  of  minute  clots  from  the  veins  to  the  lungs  and  thence 
to  the  systemic  capillaries ;  (3)  the  presence  of  infective  bacteria,  surviving 
their  transference  in  the  blood-stream  and  propagating  in  the  spot  to  which 
they  are  conveyed ;  (4)  local  inflammation  of  a  putrid,  infective,  and  virulent 
character,  which  leads  to  (5)  necrosis  and  abscess. 

Probably  the  local  determination  of  a  pysemic  focus  is  often  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part ;  those  of  the  lung  are  comparatively 
large,  and  transmit  objects  which  will  block  the  far  more  minute  vessels  ci 
the  joints.  But  beside  this,  Drs  Wilks  and  Moxon  (*  Path.  Anat.,'  p.  626) 
argue  with  much  force,  and  from  large  experience,  that  local  stagnation  (as 
in  the  back  of  the  lung  when  a  patient  is  in  bed,  in  the  cerebral  sinuses,  in 
the  large  veins  of  the  prostate,  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  valves  of  veins)  will 
cause  an  accumulation  of  infective  particles,  and  thus  determine  the  local 
foci  of  their  earliest  and  greatest  activity. 

Internal  pycemia. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  pysamia  results  from 
an  external  wound,  accidental  or  operative,  and  so  far  it  belongs  to  what 
is  called  surgical  pathology  rather  than  to  internal  medicine.  But  not 
unfrequently  we  meet  with  cases  where  the  origin  of  the  py»mic  process  is 
internal  and  not  traumatic.  It  is  always  a  breach  of  surface  ;  but  it  is  not 
always  a  mechanical  breach  in  the  skin  or  accessible  mucous  membranes. 

One  variety  of  internal  pyaemia,  and  the  most  important  by  its  frequency, 
is  when  infection  takes  place  from  the  uterus  after  delivery.  The  septic 
peritonitis  and  other  pysemic  symptoms  which  follow  the  formation  of 
septic  thrombi  in  the  great  uterine  sinuses,  constitute  one  form  of  the 
dreaded  puerperal  fever;  and  here  also  antiseptic  precautions  have  been 
introduced.  Another  form  of  internal  pysemia  is  when  the  origin  of  the 
process  is  in  bones,  most  often  in  the  petrosal  bone  of  the  skull ;  such  cases 
will  be  described  imder  diseases  of  the  brain.  A  third  depends  on  suppura- 
tion of  the  urinary  tract,  but  this  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  stone 
in  the  bladder  or  of  stricture,  diseases  which  admit  of  mechanical  treatr 
ment;  so  that  urinary  pysemia,  or  as  it  has  been  called,  "  erysipelatous," 
"diphtheritic,"  or  "infective"  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  bladder  and 
kidney  falls  for  the  most  part  within  the  arbitrary  limits  of  surgical  patho- 
logy. Again,  when  there  is  suppuration  in  the  alimentary  canal  (as  in 
dysentery),  a  local  or  a  general  infection  of  the  blood  may  result. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  primary  seat  of  inflammation  is  more  or  less 
directly  in  communication  with  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  therefore  liable 
to  contamination  from  bacteria  on  the  surface.     But  in  another  remarkable 
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group  of  cases  the  original  focus  of  infection  is  in  the  interior  of  the  vascular 
system.  These  cases  of  ulcerative,  infective,  or  malignant  endocarditis  are 
in  the  fullest  sense  internal  pysemia,  and  here,  as  was  first  shown  by  Professor 
Heiberg  CVirchow's  Archiv,'  Bd.  Ivi),  the  primary  ulcer  is  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  septic  micrococci.  This  remarkable  variety  of  disease  will 
be  described  under  diseases  of  the  heart  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 
How  microphytes  gain  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  cardiac  chambers  is 
most  difficult  to  understand,  but  not  more  so  than  their  access  to  the  bones 
in  cases  of  acute  osteo-myelitis. 

Mode  of  infecHon. — ^The  virulent^  putrid  or  septic,  bacterial  inflamma- 
tions which  accompany  py»mia  appear  to  spread  in  three  ways : 

(1)  By  continuity  :  chiefly  seen  in  the  case  of  mucous  surfaces,  as  when  a 
gonorrhoeal  urethritis  extends  to  the  bladder  and  then  along  the  ureter  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  or  when  scarlatinal  angina  passes  along  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  infects  the  middle  ear ;  or  when  septic  metritis  travels  up  the 
Fallopian  tube  to  the  peritoneum. 

(2)  By  lymphatic  channels :  as  when  an  unhealthy  sore  on  the  finger  sets 
up  inflammation  of  the  l3anphatics  of  the  arm  and  causes  a  glandular  abscess 
in  the  axilla.  By  a  somewhat  diflierent  route,  but  probably  still  by  means 
of  the  large  lymphatic  channels  which  unite  the  areolsB  of  connective  tissue 
with  each  other  and  with  the  great  serous  lymph-sacs  of  the  body,  an  acute 
suppurative  pleurisy  spreads  to  the  pericardium,  or  infective  perimetritis  to 
the  peritoneum,  or  bacterial  peritonitis  to  the  pleura. 

(3)  By  veins :  in  this  process  alone  of  the  three,  septicaemia  and  con- 
veyance of  septic  organisms  is  combined  with  thrombosis  and  embolism.  It  is 
the  commonest  and  most  fatal  of  all  forms  of  pyasmia.  It  may  infect  the  veins 
of  the  extremities  after  amputation,  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  from  caries 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  the  portal  system  of  veins  from  dysentery,  and  the 
systemic  capillaries  from  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Apart  from  these  forms  of  local  pysemia,  which  can  be  explained  by  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  parts  involved,  certain  remarkable  facts  have 
been  observed  which  appear  to  point  to  the  great  principle  that,  when  morbid 
influences  aflect  the  whole  body  in  common,  each  tissue  and  each  organ  has 
its  own  greater  or  less  proclivity  to  suffer,  and  each  has,  to  some  extent,  an 
individual  power  of  modifying  the  general  process  when  it  is  itself  aflected. 
We  see  this  law  in  operation  when  the  organs  and  tissues  are  aflected  by 
starvation,  by  overfeeding,  by  lead-poisoning,  by  alcohol,  by  the  diseases 
which,  like  poisons,  affect  not  the  blood  only  but  blood  and  bone  and  flesh 
— ^tubercle,  syphilis  and  cancer,  lardaceous  and  fatty  degeneration,  syphilis, 
sotflatina,  and  malaria.  Every  organ  and  tissue,  every  living  cell  in  the 
body  must  be  acted  on  by  the  same  exciting  agent  in  each  of  these  diseases, 
but  all  react  differently. 

So  with  pyaemia.  Percival  Pott  in  the  last  century  noticed  that  abscesses 
in  the  liver  were  particularly  apt  to  follow  injuries  to  the  skull.  The  serous 
membranes  suffer  most  in  puerperal  septicaemia.  The  lungs  and  liver  are 
more  prone  to  pyaemic  suppuration  than  the  brain.  Ilie  pancreas  and 
mamma  and  testis  almost  always  escape.  Arterial  pyaemia  affects  the  spleen 
and  kidneys  and  brain  and  liver  more  often  than  other  organs.  Infection 
starting  from  a  bone  is  most  apt  to  produce  secondary  abscesses  in  the  heart 
and  in  the  kidneys,  as  Wilks  and  Moxon  discovered. 

Idiopaihic  pycemia. — Ulcerative   endocarditis,   portal    pyaemia,    urinary 
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pysemia,  and  cerebral  pyaemia,  with  the  results  of  infective  caries  of  the 
vertebrae  and  pelvis,  are  the  most  frequent  kinds  of  internal  or,  as  it  may  be 
styled,  "  medical "  pyaemia.  Occasionally  it  results  from  an  empyema  or 
from  some  internal  abscess,  from  typhlitis,  or  from  sloughing  ulceration  of 
the  fauces,  the  rectum,  or  the  skin. 

The  most  puzzling  cases  to  account  for  are  those  which  we  are  forced 
to  call  Idiopathic  Pyaemia.  It  occasionally  happens  that  on  a  posUmcrtem 
examination  immistakable  signs  of  general  infective  embolism  are  found, 
lobular  pneumonia  with  pulmonary  abscesses,  ecchymoses  of  the  pleura  and 
pericardium,  staining  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta  and  multiple  abscesses 
in  the  liver  or  kidneys  or  spleen,  or  suppuration  in  the  joints ;  and  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  the  source  of  the  infection.  There  is  no  external 
injury  or  wound,  the  urethra  is  found  healthy,  there  are  no  anal  fissures  or 
inflamed  piles,  no  chronic  ulcer  of  the  fauces  or  pharynx  or  nasal  fossae,  no 
necrosis  of  the  long  bones,  or  caries  of  the  vertebrae  or  ilium  or  internal  ear. 
In  one  case,  the  late  Dr  Moxon,  after  laboriously  searching  these  and 
other  parts,  extracted  every  tooth  from  its  socket  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  no  alveolar  abscess  or  caries  ;  yet  all  was  in  vain.  Sometimes  we  are 
rewarded  by  discovering  the  source  of  the  mischief  in  unexpected  situations, — 
a  pin  or  other  foreign  body  in  the  appendix  caeci,  caries  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
or  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  pyosalpinx  as  the  result  of  gonorrhoeal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vagina.  But  in  a  few  cases  we  are  compelled  at  the  end  of  the 
search  to  confess  our  failure  and  to  call  the  case  one  of  idiopathic  or  spon- 
taneous pyaemia. 

Whatever  doubts  may  still  be  felt  as  to  the  possible  origin  de  rwvo  of 
infective  diseases,  such  as  enteric  fever,  scarcely  any  pathologist  will  admit 
that  bacteria  appear  in  the  blood  spontaneously.  They  must,  either  as 
minute  micrococci,  or  possibly  as  still  more  minute  bacterial  spores,  gain  an 
entrance  by  some  undiscovered  breach  of  surface. 

Slighter  forms  of  jpyorniicL — It  is  probable  that  under  this  head  should  be 
classed  certain  cases,  common  in  surgical  practice,  and  not  unknown  in  the 
medical  wards  of  a  hospital,  where  a  patient,  suffering  from  some  internal 
suppimition  which  has  been  relieved  either  naturally  or  by  incision,  is  from 
time  to  time  attacked  by  more  or  less  marked  rigors,  rise  of  temperature, 
quick  pulse,  loss  of  appetite  and  sometimes  profuse  sweats.  We  can  usually 
trace  this  to  the  flow  of  pus  being  interrupted,  and  when  free  exit  is  restored 
the  symptoms  disappear  without  further  inconvenience. 

Such  accidents  we  see  in  the  course  of  an  empyema  which  has  been  opened, 
of  purulent  pyelitis,  of  suppurating  hydatid  of  the  liver,  and  of  otorrhoea 
from  caries  of  the  petrosal  bone.  In  many  instances  an  abscess  has  been 
opened  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  entrance  of  impure  air  or  secretions  afterwards.  The  symptoms  referred 
to  are  certainly  connected  with  retention  of  pus  and  disappear  when  free 
discharge  is  established.  They  are  quite  different  from  the  mere  effects  of 
pain  when  healthy  secretions  are  retained,  or  when  an  over-full  cyst  or  an 
inflamed  testis  produce  general  disturbance  by  pressure  which  disappears 
when  the  tension  is  relieved.  Hence,  these  symptoms  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  mechanical  effects  of  pressure  upon  nerves.  They  seem  more  likely 
to  be  caused  by  the  increased  pressure  leading  on  hydrostatic  principles  to 
entrance  of  chemical  products  of  inflammation  or  possibly  of  septic  organisms 
themselves  into  the  adjacent  lymph-spaces  or  blood-vessels. 
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Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  pyaBmia  as  it  occurs  after  a  surgical  opera- 
tion are  happily  less  familiar  to  the  present  generation  of  medical  students 
than  before  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery.  Still,  however,  they 
occasionally  occur  and  are  well  recognised.  The  difficulty  arises  when  no 
wound  or  injury  is  found  to  account  for  the  symptoms. 

These  cases  of  internal  or  non-traumatic  py»mia  present  themselves  to 
the  physician  under  the  form  of  fever,  and  pyrexia  is  the  only  constant 
symptom.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  local  pains,  by  tenderness,  or  by 
oedema,  which  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  leading  to  the  source  of  mischief. 
But  these  are  often  absent.  Headache,  delirium  or  stupor,  muscular 
twitchings,  diarrhoea,  profuse  sweats,  a  jaundiced  tint,  are  none  of  them 
constant  sjrmptoms,  and  all  may  be  present  in  cases  of  typhus,  of  enterica, 
or  tuberculosis.  Pain  and  swelling  of  the  joints  may  idso  be  present  and 
simulate  rheumatic  fever.  In  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  the  cardiac 
murmurs  with  pyrexia  sometimes  make  this  last  resemblance  extremely 
close,  and  pericsurditis  and  pleurisy  may  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis,  while  the  fact  of  previous  attacks  of  rheumatism  is 
hrfrom  making  the  more  serious  alternative  unlikely.  This  difficulty  will 
be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  rheumatism  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
work.  The  age  of  the  patient^  the  persistence  of  local  synovitis,  the 
presence  of  jaundice,  and  signs  of  embolism  in  the  brain,  spleen,  kidneys, 
or  retina,  may  more  or  less  conclusively  decide  the  diagnosis,  but  in  some 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  decide  until  time  has  developed  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Moreover,  rheumatism  occurring  repeatedly  with  concomitant 
lesions  of  the  valves  may  at  last  appear  in  combination  with  a  new  and 
infective  form  of  endocarditis. 

The  most  characteristic  single  symptom  of  pyaemia  is  pyrexia,  which 
is  of  a  remittent  tjrpe,  rarely  faUing  below  normsd,  but  rising  suddenly  and 
irregularly,  to  fall  again  with  equal  abruptness.  It  has  none  of  the  regular 
daily  variations  and  steady  general  rise,  culmination  and  subsidence  which 
we  observe  in  typhus,  enterica,  and  the  exanthems.  It  has  not  the  regular 
evening  rise  of  hectic  fever,  which  in  many  respects  it  resembles,  nor  the 
frequent  subnormal  temperatures,  alternating  with  irregular  elevation,  charac- 
teristic of  some  forms  of  acute  tuberculosis.  Hyperpyrexia  is  more  common 
than  in  enteric  fever  or  in  phthisis.  The  resemblance  to  a  regular  form 
of  remittent  malarial  fever  is  sometimes  remarkably  close  and  deceptive. 

When  a  patient  is  found  suffering  from  fever  not  due  to  external  inflam- 
mation, we  first  asceitain  the  absence  of  internal  acute  disease,  and  especially 
of  pneumonia  and  of  phthisis.  We  may  then  have  to  await  the  appearance 
of  a  characteristic  exanthem,  as  the  rash  of  scarlatina,  the  mulberry  eruption 
of  typhus,  or  the  erythematous  blush  of  erysipelas — which  is  often  delayed 
for  a  day  or  two  after  the  temperature  has  risen.  If  the  first  week  of  fever 
has  passed  without  these  appearances,  and  if  there  are  no  physical  signs  of 
pneum(Aiia — ^which  sometimes  only  appear  after  two  or  three  days  of  pyrexia 
— ^we  then  reconsider  the  possibility  of  enteric  fever  and  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis, and  lastly  the  question  of  internal  pyaemia. 

Enterica  usually  begins  insidiously,  the  temperature  rises  gradually,  and 
Uie  state  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  bowels  make  diagnosis  easy  even  before 
the  rose  rash  appears.  Occasionally  it  begins  more  abruptly,  the  tempe- 
rature rises  high  in  the  first  week,  the  rash  is  absent  or  has  passed  unnoticed 
before  the  patient  was  seen,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  diagnosis  may 
then  become  extremely  difficult. 
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Acute  tuberculosis  can  usually  be  traced  to  previous  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs  or  l3anph^lands  or  abdomen  of  which  the  signs  remain  in 
evidence,  or  we  may  find  a  caseous  testis  or  sjrmptoms  of  "strumous" 
pyelitis.  Or  we  may  have  evidence  of  meningitis,  or  we  may  discover  one 
or  more  tubercles  in  the  choroid.  The  lungs  are  in  these  cases  almost 
idways  the  seat  of  disseminated  tubercles,  and  this  may  be  recognised,  not 
so  much  by  physical  signs,  which  are  often  limited  to  a  slight  occasional 
rhonchus,  but  by  the  high  ratio  of  respirations  to  pulse  and  temperature, 
by  slight  duskiness  or  marked  cyanosis,  by  the  alse  nasi  working  in  aid  of  die 
chesty  and  by  dyspnoea  unaccounted  for  by  examination  of  the  chest. 

When  combined  with  tubercular  enteritis  in  a  child  it  may  be  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  acute  tuberculosis  from  enteric  fever,  until  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  disease  makes  its  clear. 

When  we  suspect  pysamia,  our  first  investigation  is  directed  to  the  ear 
for  a  purulent  discharge,  to  any  of  the  bones  or  joints  which  may  be  tender 
or  oedematous,  to  the  genito-urinary  oi^ans,  and  to  the  heart  Symptoms  of 
pysamia,  with  a  cardiac  murmur,  point  almost  certainly  to  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis ;  this  is  the  more  probaUe  if  previous  valvular  disease  has  existed, 
and  particularly  if  the  febrile  symptoms  have  come  on  during  convalescence 
from  pneumonia,  as  was  stated  by  ,Dr  Osier  in  his  lectures  before  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  the  signs  of  embolism  in  other  organs  may 
confirm  this  diagnosis.  In  the  rare  case  of  this  disease  afiecting  the  right 
side  of  the  hearty  of  which  we  lately  had  an  example  in  Philip  Ward,  the 
lungs  are  the  first  organs  to  be  affected,  and  the  diagnosis  is  comparatively 
easy.  When  infective  emboli  lodge  in  the  spleen  it  becomes  enlarged,  partly 
by  the  formation  of  fibrinous  wedges  (infarda),  partly  by  the  febrile 
intumescence  of  the  whole  organ. 

The  splenic  dulness  being  increased  and  the  viscus  being  felt  below  the 
ribs  on  inspiration,  does  not  in  itself  distinguish  the  case  of  pysomia  from 
one  of  enteric  fever  or  of  ague,  but  the  "typhoid  spleen  "  and  the  "ague- 
cake  "  are  not  usually  sensitive,  while  the  pysamic  spleen  is  tender  to  the 
touch,  probably  by  reason  of  acute  local  peritonitis.  Hsematuria,  hemi- 
plegia, and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  icterus  would  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

Wlien  otorrhoea,  especially  fetid  otorrhoea,  with  a  perforated  tympanic 
membrane,  is  present^  we  may  often  discover  tenderness  or  oedema  over 
the  mastoid  process  or  down  the  neck.  The  infection  travels  by  the  internal 
jugular  vein  to  the  hearty  and  then  affects  the  lungs,  setting  up  suppurative 
lobular  pneumonia  and  acute  pleurisy. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  cases  internal  pyaemia  has  an 
origin  which  with  care  and  patience  can  be  discovered  during  life;  that 
enterica  is  the  most  variable  of  all  specific  fevers  in  its  course  is  most 
frequently  unrecognised ;  and  that  in  doubtful  cases  we  may  consider  that 
"  common  things  most  commonly  occur,"  or,  to  state  a  converse  truism,  that 
we  rarely  meet  with  rare  diseases. 

The  following  recent  example  of  idiopathic  pyaemia  shows  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosis,  or  at  least  the  fact  that  a  wrong  diagnosis  may  be  made. 

A  girl,  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  confined  four  months  earlier, 
was  admitted  into  Mary  Ward  on  December  6th,  1886.  She  was  in 
high  fever,  with  more  or  less  constant  delirium  and  severe  headache,  and 
photophobic.  She  had,  we  were  told,  complained  only  that  morning,  had 
gone  out  without  eating  her  breakfast,  and  was  found  moaning  and  almost 
insensible  in  a  corner  of  the  room  where  she  had  gone  to  sell  bottles  to  the 
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hospital  patients.  The  pupils  were  contracted,  there  was  broncho-pneumonia 
on  both  sides,  and  the  temperature  rose  high,  notwithstanding  cold  afiusion 
and  ice-bags,  reaching  105 '8^.  She  had,  we  afterwards  learned,  complained 
of  headache  three  or  four  days  before  the  attack  began,  but  otherwise 
appeared  to  be  in  her  usual  health.  Her  mother  and  a  brother  had  died  of 
consumption.  She  was  in  a  very  dirty  condition  and  her  scalp  was  covered 
with  scabs  iromimpeHgo  pedicularis.  When  the  temperature  was  104*2®,  the 
respirations  were  44,  and  the  pulse  120.  Next  day  she  was  duller  and 
lay  curled  up  in  bed.  There  was  a  faint  apex-systolic  murmur.  On  the 
third  day  a  pleuritic  rub  was  heard  and  the  respirations  rose  to  54,  with 
temperature  104*8®,  and  pulse  140.  The  next  day  the  fever  rose  to  its 
highest  point  and  was  once  more  reduced  by  ice ;  idbumen  appeared  in  the 
urine,  and  she  died  after  three  and  a  half  days'  illness.  I  supposed  that  she 
was  suffering  from  acute  tubercular  meningitis  with  similar  disease  of  the 
lungs.  The  brain,  however,  was  found  normal.  There  was  recent  plastic 
pleurisy  and  a  vomica  in  the  apex  of  the  right  lung,  but  no  miliary  tubercles 
in  the  lungs.  There  was  no  ulcerative  endocarditis,  but  a  little  recent  Ijrmph 
on  the  mitral  curtains.  One  small  abscess  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver.  The  spleen  was  swollen  but  contained  no  embolic  foci.  Both  kidneys 
contained  numerous  small  abscesses  as  in  ascending  pyelitis,  but  the  pelves 
ware  normal,  as  were  the  ureter  and  bladder.  The  vagina,  uterus,  and 
Fallopian  tubes  were  healthy ;  one  ovary  contained  a  serous  cyst.  The 
skull  and  internal  ear,  the  sinuses,  the  vertebrsB  and  sternum,  and  all  the 
large  jointa  were  searched  and  all  the  internal  organs,  but  nothing  further 
was  found  except  one  small  ulcer  in  the  duodenum.  The  portal  vein  was 
perfectly  noimaL 

Prognosis. — ^As  a  rule  cases  of  internal  pysemia  are  hopeless,  and  the 
exceptions  are  very  few.  But  there  are  cases,  to  which  Sir  James  Paget  has 
particularly  drawn  attention,  of  chronic  pysemia  where  the  fever  is  never 
high,  internal  organs  are  spared,  and  the  joints  are  successively  attacked  by 
suppuration.  These  cases  sometimes  recover,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
some  forms  of  bacterial  infection  can  be  dealt  with  successfully  by  the  living 
leucocytes  and  tissues  when  the  number  of  microphytes  admitted  is  not  too 
large.  So  that  we  may  say  that,  even  with  our  present  means  of  treatment^ 
pyemia  is  not  an  absolutely  fatal  disease. 

TreaimerU. — ^The  indications  are  first  to  ascertain^  if  possible,  the  source 
of  infection,  and  give  free  exit  to  the  septic  materials.  When  an  empyema 
has  been  laid  freely  open  and  drained,  a  mastoid  bone  trephined  and  the  pus 
given  exit^  a  sequestrum  of  bone  cut  down  upon,  or  a  joint  freely  incised, 
infection  may  not  only  be  avoided,  but  even  a  py»mic  process  already 
begun  may  be  preventeid  from  becoming  general.  A  second  indication  is 
the  free  exhibition  of  stimulants,  quinine,  and  as  much  concentrated  food  as 
can  be  taken.  Quinine  in  large  doses  is  believed  by  many  surgeons  to  have 
a  "specific  "as  well  as  a  "tonic"  effect  in  pyaemia.  It  is  possible  that  it 
may  check  the  multiplication  of  microphytes,  and  we  may  one  day  find  in 
perchloride  of  mercury,  or  some  more  harmless  and  energetic  parasiticide,  a 
more  efficient  means  of  dealing  with  even  internal  pysemia  than  we  at  present 
possess* 
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KapKiviitfia  iarlv  6yK0C  KUKoiiOtic  Kai  wtpioKKtipoQ,  &v^wtoq  rj  i^Xcw/icvoC  tlptirm  dk  drh 
rov  Z^ov  KapKivtttfia, — Qalbk. 

New  growths — Irmocent  <md  maligna/rU  hmours — Virckovfs  charaders  of  malig- 
ntmcy — Maligncmcy  not  an  attrilmte  of  structure — Histological  dasgificaium 
of  tumours — Malignant  osteoid  tumour — Sarcoma :  round,  spindle,  and  gia$U 
ceUs;  hcemorrhagic  and  alveolar  sarcoma :  melanotic  sarcoma — Multiple  sar- 
comata as  a  general  disorder — Osteitis  deformans — Lymphoma — Carcinoma 
— Heredity — Theory  of  new  growths, 

Thb  term  Tumour  was  once  applied  in  modem  languages  (as  tumor  in 
Latin)  to  all  swellings  which  were  not  obviously  inflammatory,  so  that  it 
included  hydroceles,  retention-cysts  of  all  kinds,  hydatids,  hypertrophies  of 
the  spleen,  enlargements  of  the  liver,  and  even  the  swelling  of  a  dropsical 
limb.  One  of  the  first  lessons  in  morbid  anatomy  was  that  circumscribed 
solid  masses,  like  external  wens,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  internal  organs  as 
well  as  on  the  surface.  From  a  pathological  point  of  view  these  solid  out- 
growths were  distinguished  as  pseudoptasms,  neoplasms,  or  new  growths.  This 
conception  of  an  independent  centre  of  growth,  as  distinct  from  mere  hyper- 
trophies of  existing  tissue  on  the  one  hand  and  from  inflammatory  sweUing 
on  the  other,  still  determines  the  character  of  a  tumour  in  the  modem  sense. 

When  a  tumour  grows  on  mucous  membrane,  it  often  projects  from  the 
surface,  and  may  hang  by  a  distinct  pedicle  ;  it  is  then  (by  a  curious  per- 
version of  an  ancient  medical  term)  called  a  polypus.  When  it  forms  a 
rounded  mass  in  a  solid  organ  it  is  called  a  nodule  or  a  tuier. 

When  the  life-history  of  the  cystic  entozoa  was  unknown,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  tha.t  tumours  should  be  imagined  to  be  parasitic  like 
galls  on  an  oak.  This  notion,  however,  has  proved  without  foundation. 
Their  life  is  that  of  the  individual  in  whom  they  develop,  and  at  present 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  depending  on  microzoa  or  microphytes. 

Benign  and  malignami  growths. — It  was  early  noticed  that  whereas  some 
tumours  remain  for  years  without  affecting  the  health  or  causing  any  incon- 
venience, others  rapidly  destroy  the  patient's  life.  The  distinction  between 
"  innocent "  and  "  nudignant "  growths  is  therefore  a  most  natural  and  obvious 
one.  Further  observation  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  whereas  many  of 
the  former  kind  are  like  the  natural  tissues  of  the  body — fat^  or  cartilage, 
or  bone — many  of  the  latter  kind  are  unlike  any  healthy  tissue.  The  micro- 
scope confirmed  this  distinction  by  showing  that  some  soft,  white  malig- 
nant tumours,  which  from  their  resemblance  to  the  brain  or  to  marrow  had 
been  called  encephaloidBJid  medullary,  have  an  intimate  stmcture  which  bears  no 
resemblance  to  normal  tissues.  Thus  a  fundamental  division  was  made 
between  homologous  growths,  generally  innocent^  and  heterologous  growths, 
generally  malignant.  It  was  fiuther  supposed  that,  although  there  were 
several  varieties  of  malignant  growths,  differing  in  character  and  appearance, 
yet  that  all  these  belonged  to  a  single  disease,  which  was  termed  Cancer. 
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The  w>rd  "  cancer,"  or  its  equivalent  carcinoma,  was  of  much  earlier  origin.* 
Hitherto  its  tendency  to  ulcerate  and  to  eat  away  the  natural  structures 
had  been  regarded  as  its  fundamental  character  rather  than  its  anatomical 
structure.  Thus,  not  only  had  the  venereal  "  chancre  "  been  confounded 
with  it^  but  even  the  "  cancrum  oris  "  of  children,  which  we  now  term  noma. 
Henceforth  these  were  finally  separated. 

Lebert  and  the  early  pathological  histologists  saw  no  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  tissue  of  a  heterologous  growth  might  differ  completely  from  all 
the  normal  tissues  of  the  human  body.  They  made  it  their  aim  to  discover 
some  particular  specific  element  or  **  cancer-cell,"  the  presence  of  which  might 
be  an  infallible  criterion,  and  solve  the  frequent  difficulties  which  arose  in 
the  anatomical  diagnosis  of  tumours. 

In  1847,  and  the  years  which  followed,  the  genius  of  Virchow  placed 
this  question  in  an  altogether  new  light.  It  had  already  been  shown  by 
Johannes  Miiller  that  the  structure  of  every  growth,  however  heterologous  in 
appearance,  always  corresponded  in  its  ultimate  elements  with  some  natural 
tissue ;  if  not  with  any  of  the  permanent  tissues,  at  least  with  some  one  of 
those  which  exist  during  early  embryonic  life.  Virchow  carried  the  same 
idea  into  full  detail.  As  he  pointed  out,  the  physiological  type  of  the  tailed 
and  irregular  cells  which  had  been  supposed  to  characterise  cancer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  epithelium  of  certain  mucous  membranes  ;  while  the  round-  or 
spindle-shaped  cells  which  really  make  up  the  substance  of  many  malignant 
tomours  correspond  with  those  which  are  seen  during  the  development  of 
connective  tissue,  or  (as  Billroth  has  since  taught)  of  muscle  or  of  nerve- 
tissue.  In  general,  he  insisted  on  the  principle  that  the  structure  of  a 
tomour  in  man  is  always  human  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  such  a  tumour 
might  contain  hairs  but  never  feathers ;  whereas,  in  a  bird  a  tumour  might 
haye  feathers  in  it  but  not  hairs.  For  Virchow,  therefore,  no  growth  was 
hderohgous  in  the  sense  hitherto  attached  to  that  term.  The  distinction,  as 
he  drew  itj  was  between  tumours  resembling  in  structure  the  tissues  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  those  differing  from  these,  though  resembling  others. 
Thus,  he  said  that  the  same  growth,  which  in  one  situation  would  be 
homologous,  would  in  another  situation  be  heterologous.  And  he  further 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  recognising  that  between  certain  tissues  of  the 
body  there  naturally  exist  close   relations  which  are  altogether  wanting 

*  Cancer  is  merely  the  Latin  translation  of  Kapxlvos,  a  crab.  This  word  was  applied 
Vy  the  Greek  physicians  to  any  eating,  gnawing  sore.  Both  KapKivog  and  Kopgiviafia  occur 
in  ^118  aenae  in  Hippocrates  ('  Aph./  1257,  ei  patsim)  as  weU  as  in  later  writers.  Cdsns 
■peiksof  diseases,  "  cnm  quid  intra  se  ipsnm  cormptnm  est,  nt  in  CancrOy*  in  close  proximity 
to  those  which  reralt  "cnm  quid  extrinsecns  IsBsit  ut  in  vnlnerihus"  (lib.  v,  cap.  xzvi,  1). 
A  little  farther  on  (ibid.,  xxvi,  81)  he  says  that  a  cancer  ensues  from  too  great  inflanmiation, 
or  too  great  heat  or  cold,  or  too  tight  binding  of  a  sore,  or  because  the  patient  is  old  or  of  an 
01  habit  of  body.  "  Omnis  autem  cancer  non  solum  id  corrumpit  quod  occupavit,  sed  etiam 
KipiV'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Greek  physicians  divided  cancers  into  species  for  which 
thoe  were  no  Latin  equividents :  as  erysipelas,  gangrene,  &c.  He  describes  (ibid.,  xxxviii,  2) 
tAp^Wf^^  as  chiefly  slfecting  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the  nose,  ears,  lips,  and  the  breasts 
of  women. 

Galen  admits,  however,  of  xapicivoc  x^P^S  i^KUKTuag  (*  De  tumoribus  pneter  naturam^' 
c.  12),  and  Paulus  .£gineta  says,  "  Cancer  tumor  est  inequaHs — interdum  sine  nlceratione, 
qoein  Hippocrates  latentem  (Kpyirrbv)  nominavit."  This  author  derived  the  name  from  the 
oiftended  veins  of  a  cancerous  breast  resembling  the  legs  of  a  crab  (lib.  vi,  cap.  46), 
*nd  so  Galen ;  others  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  it  (<  Expos,  vocum  medicinalium,' 

Our  English  word  canker  is  an  older  form  of  cancer  and  more  generally  applied.  It 
M  nsed  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  to  translate  the  Greek  yayypalvn 
(2  Tim.  ii,  17). 
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between  them  and  oi^er  tissues,  and  that  such  relations  have  important 
bearings  upon  pathology.  Thus,  all  the  structures  belonging  to  the  connectiTe- 
tissue  series  being  physiologically  related  to  one  another,  the  presence  of 
bone,  or  of  cartilage,  or  of  fat  in  fibrous  tissue,  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  homology,  whereas  that  of  epithelium  or  of  muscle  would  be. 

A  still  greater  advance  was  made  by  Virchow  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
development  of  tumours.  It  had  before  been  generally  held  i^at  cancer  was 
something  deposited  from  the  blood.  Chemists  had  made  analyses  in  the 
hope  of  finding  in  it  some  peculiar  principle  for  which  the  name  "  carcino- 
matin"  had  been  invented  in  advance.  Its  cause  was  believed  to  be  a 
"  dyscrasia  "  or  ill-mixture  of  the  blood.  The  fact  that  active  tubercle  and 
cancer  are  but  seldom  found  in  the  bodies  of  the  same  individuals  was 
thought  to  support  this  notion,  it  being  supposed,  first,  that  tubercle  is 
deposited  from  the  blood,  and  secondly,  that  the  blood  could  hardly  present 
two  different  dyscrasi»  at  the  same  time.  Yet  wounds  and  injuries  undergo 
repair  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  those  who  are  affected  with  cancer  as  in 
other  peraons  :  which  fact  alone  should  have  led  to  doubt  of  the  validity  of 
this  hypothesis. 

Virchow,  in  accordance  with  his  dogma,  omnis  ceUula  e  ceUuld,  maintained 
that  the  substance  of  a  cancer  was  developed  in  situ  by  the  growth  of  the 
cells  and  other  structures  of  which  it  was  composed.  He  was  mistaken  in 
the  view  that  they  arose  by  a  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 
But  this  was  an  insignificant  detail  in  comparison  with  his  rejection  of  the 
notion  that  cancerous  and  other  tiunours  were  *^  deposits  from  the  blood." 

One  necessary  consequence  of  Virchow's  conception  of  Cancer  was  thai 
the  so-called  cancerous  cachexia,  instead  of  preceding  the  formation  of 
malignant  growths  within  the  body,  must  be  a  result  of  their  actoal 
presence ;  and  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  clinical  experience.  No  doubt 
one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  an  internal  tumour  is  sometimes  the  fact 
that  the  patient  becomes  cachectic,  that  his  skin  acquires  a  waxy  yellow 
colour,  and  that  his  features  look  pinched  and  sharp.  But  in  such  cases  the 
tumour  really  exists  long  before  these  indications  have  appeared.  It 
wears  down  its  victim  by  pain  and  distress  of  mind  even  if  it  does  not  attain 
a  large  size  or  undergo  ulceration  and  hsamorrhage.  Lastly,  it  is  certain 
that  some  innocent  growths,  when  they  cause  severe  pain  and  much  bleed- 
ing, are  accompanied  by  well-marked  cachexia ;  for  instance,  certain  uterine 
polypi,  and  even  hsemorrhoids  and  non-malignant  tumours  of  the  rectum. 

Again,  Virchow  defined  the  term  malignancy  far  more  clearly  than  previous 
writers.  Hitherto  the  pain  caused  by  a  cancer,  and  its  tendency  to  destroy 
life,  had  been  enumerated  among  the  signs  that  it  was  malignant.  He  set 
these  points  altogether  aside,  and  insisted  that  the  following  four  characters 
are  the  real  indications  of  malignancy. 

1.  The  local  progress  of  a  growth,  its  tendency  to  increase  by  extending 
into  the  tissues  around  it.  A  point  on  which  much  stress  has  since  been 
laid,  is  the  fact  that  malignant  tumours  show  little  or  no  respect  to  die 
natural  boundary  lines  marking  off  one  kind  of  tissue  from  another.  Thus 
in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  bladder,  the  tumour  having  doubtless  started  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  ate  its  way  through  the  whole  substance  of  the 
organ,  through  both  layers  of  the  peritoneum,  through  the  muscles,  aponeu- 
roses, and  otJ^er  structures  of  the  abdominal  wall,  until  it  formed  an  immense 
ulcerated  cavity,  reaching  from  the  pubes  to  the  umbilicus. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  power  of  overcoming  the  resist- 
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ance  offered  by  the  different  tissues,  in  the  fact  that  malignant  growths 
seldom  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  larger  arteries,  whereas  they  frequently 
extend  into  the  interior  of  veins,  even  into  the  ven»  cay».  Mr  de  Morgan 
remarked  that  cicatricial  structures  also  sometimes  form  a  barrier  to  the 
spread  of  a  cancer,  so  that  when  recurrence  takes  place  after  an  operation 
the  disease  creeps  along  one  side  of  i^e  scar  for  a  considerable  distance, 
without  passing  over  to  the  other  side. 

It  is  a  point  of  some  interest  that  cancers  are  capable  of  passing  across 
a  serous  cavity  without  previous  union  between  the  two  surfaces.  Of  this 
we  had  a  remarkable  instance  some  years  ago.  The  fiuidus  of  the  uterus 
being  occupied  by  a  malignant  growth,  the  great  omentum  hung  down  into 
the  pelvis,  so  as  to  lie  in  contact  with  it :  these  parts  were  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  adherent  to  one  another,  but  the  lower  edge  of  the  omentum 
contained  a  cancerous  mass.  It  is  not  improbable  that  infection  in  such 
cases  is  the  result  of  active  amoeboid  movements  on  the  part  of  the  cells  of 
the  primary  tumour ;  Waldeyer  ('  Virch.  Arch.,'  Iv)  has  at  any  rate  detected 
stew  changes  of  form  in  cells  from  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  in  those  of  a 
romid-cell  sarcoma  of  the  axilla,  when  placed  on  a  warm  stage ;  but  he  did 
not  see  them  move  from  one  spot  to  another. 

2.  Its  tendency  to  return  in  loco  after  having  been  extirpated  by  the 
surgeon.  This  is  one  of  i^e  facts  which  used  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
constitutional  origin  of  cancer.  According  to  the  modem  view,  it  depends 
apon  the  circumstance  that  a  malignant  tumour  always  has  outgrowths  far 
beyond  the  area  in  which  the  tissues  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to  be 
affected.  It  is  true  that  surgeons  who  adopt  the  new  theory  are  very  seldom 
able  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  disease  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  mass 
which  they  excise,  but  this,  there  is  little  doubts  depends  upon  the  apparently 
healthy  surrounding  tissues  being  more  or  less  widely  infiltrated  with  separate 
malignuit  cells.  A  point  which  is  worthy  of  notice  is  that  in  the  case  of 
double  organs,  like  the  breasts,  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  one  gland  for  a 
malignant  growth  is  not  followed  by  recurrence  in  the  organ  on  the  opposite 
side,  as  might  certainly  have  been  expected  if  the  constitutional  view  were 
correct  Should  such  an  instance  occur,  one  w6uld  probably  be  right  in 
regarding  it  as  an  example  of  the  independent  development  of  a  primary 
cancer  in  each  breast ;  for  this  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens  when  no 
operation  has  been  performed. 

3.  Its  spreading  to  lymphrgkmds.  As  a  rule,  the  glands  first  attacked  are 
those  which  immediately  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  diseased 
part.  Occasionally  it  seems  to  pass  over  certain  peripheral  glands,  and 
to  b^in  by  affecting  others,  which  lie  nearer  to  the  thoracic  duct  When 
remote  glands  become  seats  of  the  growth,  the  infection  has  probably  been 
carried,  not  by  lymphatics,  but  by  blood-vessels.  As  a  rule,  lymph-spaces 
romid  the  margins  of  a  tumour  take  up  from  it  something  which  is  carried 
into  the  lymph-stream  and  deposited  in  the  next  gland.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  this  something  consists  of  nuclei,  or  even  of  cells 
from  the  growth ;  for  Virchow  has  shown  that  sometimes  an  entire  lymphatic 
network — beneath  the  pulmonary  pleura,  for  example,  or  the  peritoneum — 
may  become  filled  with  such  materials,  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  injected 
('  Er.  (3eschw.,'  p.  52,  fig.  4).  Whether  lymphatic  channels  exist  in  the 
interior  of  tumours  is  said  by  Cohnheim  to  be  still  open  to  question,  although 
Van  der  Kolk  long  ago,  as  he  believed,  discovered  Uiem. 
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4.  Its  becoming  generalised,  i.  e.  spreading  to  disicmt  orgcms  and  tissues  by 
infection,  or,  as  was  formerly  said,  by  "  metastasis" 

It  is  not  the  mere  multiplicity  of  tumours  which  indicates  that  they  are 
malignant.  Sebaceous  cysts  and  fatty  tumours  are  sometimes  present  in 
great  number  and  yet  are  perfectly  innocent.  Perhaps  there  is  no  form  of 
malignant  disease  in  which  so  many  nodules  are  found  as  in  some  cases  of 
molluscum  fibrosum.  But  all  such  innocent  multiple  tumours  have  their 
seat  in  some  particular  tissue,  and  remain  limited  to  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
cancerous  growths  may  appear  in  almost  every  tissue  of  the  body  at  the 
same  time. 

Again,  in  most  cases  of  death  from  cancer  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
some  one  tumour  as  the  starting-point  of  all  the  others.  A  skilled 
pathologist  recognises  this  ''primary  growth,"  either  by  its  anato- 
mical character  or  from  what  he  knows  of  the  origin  and  distribution 
of  the  particular  kind  of  tumour.  The  anatomical  difference  consista 
not  so  much  in  its  greater  size  as  in  its  being  of  firmer  consistence, 
from  slower  growth ;  or  an  advanced  state  of  degeneration,  or  extensive 
ulceration,  may  show  its  earlier  date.  Locality  is  another  important  criterion  ; 
for  primary  cancers,  like  almost  all  other  diseases,  do  not  arise  at  random 
through  the  body,  but  are  common  in  certain  regions,  rare  in  others,  and 
almost  unheard  of  in  most.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find 
in  the  same  case  two  malignant  tumours,  with  equal  claims  to  priority. 

Another  curious  circumstance  is  that  organs  and  tissues  which  are 
especially  apt  to  be  the  seats  of  primary  growths  are  seldom  affected  with 
secondary  or  ''metastatic"  growths  of  the  same  kind.  For  instance,  a 
primary  cancer  is  often  developed  in  one  of  the  breasts;  but  wh^i 
secondary  growths  appear  they  avoid  the  opposite  breast,  nor  are  they  met 
with  in  tl^e  cervix  uteri,  another  locality  from  which  cancer  frequently  starts. 
The  most  common  seats  of  primary  cancer  are  the  lower  lip,  the  tongue 
and  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  colon  and  rectum ;  die  mamma, 
uterus,  penis,  and  testis ;  and  in  these  regions  secondary  cancers  are  almost 
imknown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lymph-glands,  liver,  lungs,  bones,  and 
serous  membranes,  so  frequently  attacked  by  secondary  cancer,  are  very 
rarely  the  starting-points  of  the  disease.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  structure, 
for  the  whole  epithelial  suriace  of  the  small  intestine  is  all  but  exempt  from 
cancer ;  and  some  glands,  as  the  parotid,  are  equally  so.  With  sarcomata 
no  such  rule  holds.  "^^ 

In  many  cases  the  distribution  of  secondary  nodules  or  tubera  is  so 
limited  as  clearly  to  indicate  by  what  channel  they  were  derived  from  the 
primary  growth.  For  example,  a  malignant  tumour  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  in- 
testine may  give  rise  to  secondary  nodules  in  no  other  organ  except  the  liver, 
showing  that  something  was  carried  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  which 

*  An  old  woman  died  in  Gay's  Hospital  with  cerebral  symptoms,  and  I  discovered  tiiree 
tnmonrs  in  the  brun  or  in  its  membranes.  From  their  appearance  I  felt  convinced  that 
they  must  be  secondary  to  a  primary  growth  elsewhere.  But  I  searched  every  part  of  the 
body  in  vain,  until  at  length  1  happened  to  notice  that  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  rectum 
had  not  been  taken  out  with  the  rest  of  the  intestine.  This,  when  removed,  was  found  to 
contain  a  large  ulcer  with  prominent  fungating  edges,  which  evidently  was  the  lemon  for 
which  I  was  looking,  although  it  had  given  rise  to  no  symptoms  during  life ;  even  the 
administration  of  enemata  had  ^led  to  lead  to  its  discovery.  A  microscopic  examinatioo 
of  the  secondary  cerebral  tumours  afterwards  showed  that  these  were  "  columnar  epthe* 
liomata."  Now,  if  I  had  been  able  to  examine  them  previously,  my  task  would  have  been 
very  much  more  easy,  for  I  should  have  known  almost  exactly  wnere  to  look  for  the  primary 
affection  which  gave  rise  to  them. — C.  H.  F. 
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served  to  propagate  the  disease;  or  the  primary  growth  being  in  one 
of  the  limbs,  the  secondary  growths  may  occur  only  in  the  lungs,  so  that  the 
infection  obviously  took  place  through  the  systemic  veins  and  the  pulmonary 
arteiy.  Malignant  tumours  often  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  veins ;  there 
is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  nuclei,  or  cells,  or  even 
pieces  of  the  growth,  may  get  washed  away  by  the  blood-current,  and  carried 
to  distant  parts.  Cancerous  thrombi  form  soft  colourless  masses,  parts  of 
which  are  blended  inseparably  with  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  while  other  parts, 
often  much  elongated  and  lobulated,  project  into  its  channel,  either  perfectly 
smooth  on  the  surface,  or  coated  with  a  layer  of  fibrin.'*^  Dr  Moxon 
mentions  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Seports,'  vol.  zviii  (3rd  series),  that  he  had 
twice  seen  cancer  growing  in  clots  which  lay  within  the  cavity  of  the  right 
ventricle  at  its  apex,  brought,  no  doubt,  by  the  blood  of  the  systemic  veins. 
In  1871  Dr  Payne  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  a  heart  in  which  both 
the  right  auricular  appendix  and  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  contained 
similar  cancerous  thrombi  projecting  from  between  the  muscular  trabecule. 
In  that  instance  the  infecting  agent  must  have  traversed  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other. 

The  distribution  of  secondary  growths  is  often  different  from  what 
would  have  been  expected  on  anatomical  grounds.  Thus,  in  a  case  of 
epithelioma  of  the  oesophagus,  the  lungs  were  found  healthy,  but  a  secondary 
nodule  existed  in  one  kidney.  Frequently  the  metastatic  formation  of 
cancer  is  limited  to  some  particular  tissue  throughout  the  body,  without  any 
obvious  relation  to  the  seat  of  the  primary  growth.  Thus,  in  a  woman  with 
cancer  of  the  breast,  almost  every  bone  may  become  cancerous,  while  all 
viscera  remain  entirely  free  from  the  disease. 

5.  To  complete  the  description  of  the  ways  in  which  malignant  growths 
multiply  in  the  body,  a  fifth  point  should  perhaps  be  added  to  those  enume- 
rated by  Virchow,  namely,  the  possibility  of  portions  of  a  tumour  becoming 
transplanied  when  set  free  upon  a  mucous  surface  by  ulceration  or  otherwise. 
In  1868  Dr  Moxon  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  a  specimen  in  which 
he  thought  that  an  epithelioma  of  the  oesophagus  extending  into  the  trachea 
had  in  this  way  infected  the  lungs  :  secondary  nodules  were  seated  in  the 
interior  of  the  lower  lobes,  and  not  beneath  the  pleura,  as  is  usually  the  case; 
they  occupied  the  centres  of  lobules,  and  small  tubes  could  be  traced  up  to 
tiiem.  He  there  mentions  that  Mr  Simon  had  exhibited  specimens  in  which 
"cancer  germs  "  had  appeared  to  take  root  in  the  bladder  after  descending 
the  ureter  from  the  kidney.  In  a  case  observed  by  Dr  Bristowe,  a  malignant 
growth  of  the  interior  of  the  skull  had  apparently  infected  the  cord  low 
down  by  fragments  which  had  fallen  :  and  in  the  abdomen  we  sometimes  find 
a  nodule  just  opposite  to  the  primary  tumour  and  in  contact  with  it.  Never- 
theless, all  supposed  facts  of  this  kind  should  be  cautiously  weighed  before 
they  are  accepted ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  particles  detached  from 
the  face  of  a  malignant  growth  are,  as  a  rule,  dead  and  already  in  a  state  of 
decay.  Cohnheim  denies  that  any  authentic  case  has  been  recorded  of  cancer  of 
the  uterus  in  a  woman  producing  the  same  disease  in  the  penis  of  her  husband. 
No  experimental  proof  has  yet  been  offered  of  the  possibility  of  inoculating 
any  kind  of  tumour  from  one  animal  to  another.     There  has  sometimes  been 

*  Some  time  Ago  I  saw  an  instance  in  which^  tbe  primanr  growth  being  in  the  liver,  and 
the  hepatic  veins  extensively  involved,  the  lower  border  of  one  lung  contained  a  whitish- 
yellow  wedge-shaped  mass,  exactly  like  an  iniarctas  due  to  embolism  from  ordinan^  throm-  ^ 
Msu:  Dr  Pye-ftmith,  however,  under  whose  charge  the  case  had  been  during  life,  found ' 
that  it  was  really'a  secondary  nodule  of  the  tumour.— C.  H.  F. 
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a  slight  apparent  commencement  of  growth  at  the  spot  inoculated,  but  it  has 
always  before  long  undeigone  reabsorption.  Not  cmly  has  the  microscope, 
aided  by  modern  methods  of  illumination  and  staining,  entirely  failed  to  dis- 
cover "germs "  or  "microbes  "  in  cancers  or  other  infective  growths,  but  the 
same  negative  result  has  been  reached  by  numerous  attempted  "  cultivatioDs,'* 
of  which  the  most  recent  and  laborious  is  that  carried  out  by  Mesan 
Ballance  and  Shattock  ('Path.  Trans.,'  1887,  p.  412). 

Mdignani  behaviour  and  caneerotis  structure. — It  must  be  particularly  noticed 
that  the  above  characters  which  Yirchow  laid  down  as  distinguishing  malig- 
nant from  innocent  new  growths,  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  any  special 
kind  of  tumour,  belong  also  to  other  processes,  such  as  inflammation,  tubercle, 
and  infective  lupus.  These  exhibit  "  local  progression,"  and  they  sometimes 
pay  no  more  respect  to  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  tissues  than  does  cancer 
itself.  The  question  of  their  "  recurrence  after  removal "  is  seldom  or  never 
raised.  But  each  of  them  "spreads  to  lymphatic  glands.''  Suppuration, 
at  any  rate,  assuming  the  form  of  Pyemia,  undergoes  "generalisation  "  or 
"  metastasis "  through  the  blood.  Surely,  then,  it  is  more  probable  that 
malignancy  should  belong  to  several  kinds  of  new  growths,  perhaps  in  difiSsrent 
degrees,  than  that  it  should  be  a  fixed  property  of  one  particular  species, 
isolating  it  from  all  the  rest.  Now,  that  is  precisely  Virchow's  doctrine. 
Other  observers  had  independently  taught  the  impossibility  of  drawing 
an  absolute  line  of  distinction  between  innocent  and  malignant  growths. 
Sir  James  Paget  described,  in  1853,  under  the  name  of  "recurrent  fibraH" 
a  growth  characterised  by  an  inveterate  tendency  to  return  in  sOu  after  remoTal, 
without  infecting  distant  structures.  Dr  Wilks,  in  his  'Lectures  on 
Pathology,'  published  in  1859,  made  a  separate  group  of  "  semi-malignant" 
tumours  including,  besides  the  "  recurrent  fibroid  "  of  soft  structures,  the 
"  osteo-sarcoma "  of  bone ;  and  he  specially  recorded  instances  in  which 
"myeloid"  or  " enchondromatous "  growths,  which  were  then  generally 
regarded  as  innocent^  appeared  metastatically  in  the  lungs.  Cancer  was 
left  as  an  independent  affection,  of  which  the  chief  varieties  were  Sdrrfa^H, 
or  hard  cancer ;  Encephaloid,  medullary,  or  soft  cancer ;  Epithelioma,  or 
horny  cancer ;  Melanosis,  or  black  cancer ;  Osteoid,  or  bony  cancer ;  and 
Colloid,  or  gelatinous  cancer.  These  forms  of  cancer  were  redistributed  by 
Virchow,  according  to  their  histological  characters.  He  showed  that  most 
instances  of  "  encephaloid  cancer,"  "  melanosis,"  and  "  osteoid  cancer,"  really 
belonged  to  the  connecHve^tissue  series  of  growths ;  and  he  associated  scirrfaus 
with  epithelioma,  since  both  forms  consist  of  alveoli  containing  cells  of  an 
qnthelial  type. 

Virchow's  theoretical  views  have  since  been  substantially  adopted  by  aD 
pathologists,  and  the  words  cancer  and  carcinoma  are  now  only  applied  in 
their  strictly  histological  sense. 

Classification. — It  is  impossible  to  frame  a  completely  satisfoctory 
classification  of  tumours.  But  the  following  arrangement^  which  is  adapted 
from  that  of  Liicke,  in  Pitha  andBillroth's  'Handbuchd.Chirurgie,'  is  probably 
as  good  as  any.  Like  all  others  now  in  use  it  is  itself  a  modificati<m  ot 
Virchow's.* 

*  So-caUed  cystic  tmnonn  are  excluded.  If  merely  dilated  cavities  containing  fluid 
(retention-cyits),  they  are  no  more  "  tumours  "  in  the  modem  sense  than  is  a  hydrocele. 
If  due  to  an  animal  parasite  (hydatids)  they  are  not  neoplasms,  hut  foreign  hodies.  If  dege- 
nerations of  solid  tumours,  tiieir  place  is  with  the  structure  of  which  they  are  the  ouioome. 
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A.  Of  the  type  of  connective  tissue  :  mesoblastic 

(a)  Following  normal  or  fully  developed  connective  tissues. 

1.  Fibrama,  or  fibrous  tumour. 

2.  GliamOf  resembling  the  neuroglia. 

3.  Lipoma,  or  fatty  tumour. 

4.  Chondroma,  or  cartilaginous  tumour. 

5.  Osteoma,  or  bony  tumour. 

(j3)  Following  embryonic  connective  tissues. 

6.  Myxoma,  resembling  the  tissue  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

7.  Sarcoma,  resembling  undifferentiated  mesoblastic  tissue. 

B.  Of  the  type  of  lymph-glands  :  mesoblastic. 

8.  Lymphoma,  or  lymphadenoma. 

a  Of  epithelial  type  :  epi-  and  hypo-blastic. 

9.  PapiU<ma,  or  papillary  growth. 

10.  Adenoma,  or  glandular  tumour. 

11.  Carcinoma,  or  cancer. 
D.  Of  the  type  of  higher  tissues. 

12.  Myoma,  or  musculai*  tumour. 

13.  Neuroma,  or  nervous  tumour. 
K  Of  composite  type. 

14.  Angunna,  or  vascular  tumour. 

15.  Lymphangioma,  or  lymphatic  tumour. 

16.  Teratoma,  or  embryonic  tumour. 

Many  of  these  forms  of  tumour  have  surgical  rather  than  medical  interest, 
and  do  not  need  more  than  mention,  but  others  which  affect  numerous 
internal  oi^ans  will  be  more  conveniently  treated  here  than  elsewhere. 

1.  Fibroma. — ^This  is  made  up  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  may  be  either 
arranged  in  loose  meshes,  or  felted,  sometimes  very  tightly.  In  the  former 
case  its  substance  is  soft  and  succulent ;  in  the  latter  it  may  be  exceedingly 
hard,  so  as  to  creak  when  cut  through. 

True  fibrous  tumours  are  far  from  common.  The  most  important  are 
the  multiple  fibromata  of  nerve-sheaths, .  often  called  newroma.  They  also 
occur  in  tendons  and  periosteum,  particularly  in  children  after  rheumatism. 

The  remarkable  little  pedunculated  fibrous  growths,  which  are  sometimes 
found  covering  the  skin  in  inunense  number,  will  be  described  with  cheloid 
and  other  cutaneous  tumours,  z&  fibroma  mdluscam.  Similar  growths  of  the 
mticous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  uterus,  or  bladder  are  usually  pedunculated, 
and  are  called  fibrous  polypi.  Fibroma  of  the  breast  or  ovary  is  a  very  rare 
disease.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  several  small  fibrous  growths  to  be  found 
in  Ae  kidneys,  which  appear  as  minute  soft  white  masses,  and  are  apt  to  be 
taken  for  secondary  tumours,  when  there  is  a  growth  in  some  other  part. 
More  than  once  a  blunder  has  only  been  avoided  by  the  microscope. 

la.  English  writers  have,  of  late,  been  accustomed  to  separate,  under  the 
name  of  Myoma,  a  common  variety  of  tumour  containing  much  fibrous  tissue, 
on  account  of  the  presence  in  it  of  more  or  less  numerous  bands  of  smooth 
muBcle.  Most  Q^rman  pathologists  now  replace  these  growths,  which 
are  seen  in  the  uterus  and  in  the  prostate,  among  the  fibromata;  and 
Bindfleiisch  decbures  that  the  opinion  that  they  contain  muscular  fibres  is  a 
niistake.  Some  small  ''fibroids,"  as  they  are  called,  certainly  have  rod- 
shaped  nuclei  and  other  characters  of  muscle. 

There  are  true  myomata  {rhabdomyomata),  or  tumours  of  striated  muscle 
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sometimes  found  in  the  kidney  and    elsewhere.      They  are  of    purely 
pathological  interest. 

2.  The  modified  connective  tissue  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
called  neuroglia  by  Virchow,  gives  rise  to  a  characteristic  kind  of  new  growth 
confined  to  the  brain  and  (as  a  rare  event)  to  the  cord  and  the  retina^  and 
named  Glioma.  It  will  be  described  as  the  most  frequent  among  "  simple  " 
tumoiu:s  of  the  brain. 

3.  Lipoma. — This  is  a  tumour  consisting  of  adipose  tissue  like  the 
subcutaneous  fat,  but  circumscribed,  and  generally  enclosed  in  a  well-marked 
capsule.  They  are  the  largest  of  all  new  growths,  are  often  multiple,  and 
common  on  the  siu'face  of  the  body.  When  they  occur  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  fatty  tumoiu's  do  not  produce  symptoms  so  as  to  come  under 
medical  observation,  unless  they  are  so  large  as  to  press  upon  important 
organs,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case.  But  Dr  Frederick  Taylor  ('  Path* 
Trans.,'  vol.  xxvii)  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  lipoma  grew  in  the  post- 
pharyngeal space  of  a  child,  and  caused  death  by  suffocation.  In  the 
abdomen  such  growths  have  occasionally  reached  an  immense  size,  and  have 
been  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumours. 

4.  Enchondrom^a. — Tumours  made  up  of  cartilage  were  so  named  by 
Johannes  Miiller,  although  chondroma  seems  to  be  the  more  correct  form. 
Histologically  they  differ  widely  in  different  cases;  the  matrix  may  be 
either  hyaline  or  fibrous,  and  the  cells  may  present  various  characters.  They 
usually  begin  in  bone,  occasionally  in  the  testis  or  parotid,  and  are  some- 
times malignant  in  their  course.  As  primary  growths  they  scarcely  ever 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician.  Virchow  speaks  of  multiple  chon- 
dromata  of  the  lungs,  situated  chiefly  near  their  roots,  and  probably  bearing 
some  relation  to  the  cartilages  of  the  bronchia;  but  these,  he  says,  are 
found  accidentally  in  the  postmortem  room. 

5.  Osteoma, — This  is  the  technical  name  for  growths  which  consist  of 
osseous  tissue,  but  it  is  not  often  used.  For  when  a  tumour  projects  out- 
wards from  a  bone  it  is  called  an  exostosis,  and  when  it  extends  inwards  (as 
into  a  frontal  sinus)  it  is  sometimes  called  an  endostosis ;  and  most  other 
bony  growths  contain  soft  structures  as  well,  which  are  regarded  as  the 
more  essential  parts.  In  medical  practice  an  intracranial  exostosis  might 
caiise  the  symptoms  of  a  cerebral  tumour.  Moreover,  as  rare  exceptions, 
bony  tumours  have  been  found  in  the  brain  and  in  the  eye. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  kind  of  growth,  for  which  the  name 
Malignant  Osteoid  Tumour  seems  the  most  appropriate,  and  which  is  of  much 
interest  to  the  physician,  becaiise  it  not  infrequently  comes  under  his  notice 
itither  than  that  of  the  surgeon.  By  Sir  James  Paget  it  was  called  "  Osteoid 
Cancer."  Virchow  termed  it  "  Osteoid  chondroma,"  an  unfortunate  appella- 
tion, since  (as  he  himself  pointed  out)  the  structure  of  the  non-caldfi^  part 
of  the  growth  is  not  that  of  cartilage,  but  rather  of  periosteum.  Moreover, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  great  confusion  has  arisen  from  its  being 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  an  "  ossifying  enchondroma,"  which  is  a  tumour 
really  consisting  of  cartilage,  the  deeper  and  older  parts  of  which  have 
undergone  conversion  into  bone.  Wilks  and  Moxontorm  this  growth  **  Peri- 
osteoma," and  define  it  as  representing  the  varied  tissues  of  ossifying  bone. 

These  malignant  osteoid  tumours  are  made  up  of  an  exceedingly  dense, 
firm,  and  tough  material,  which  is  of  a  pale  greyish  colour,  and  cannot  be 
teased  out.  Under  the  microscope  it  may  appear  more  or  less  distinctly 
fibrous.     Sir  James  Paget  describes  the  fibres  as  **  crisp  and  stiff,"  or  as 
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moderately  broad,  "  with  uneven  thorny  edges,"  and  arranged  in  bundles, 
"looking  like  faggots."  Embedded  in  this  substance  are  cells,  which  are 
rather  small,  of  round  or  oval  shape,  without  alveoli.  When  calcification 
takes  place,  earthy  salts  are  deposited  in  hard  granular  masses,  but  in  some 
parts  more  or  less  perfectly  foimed  bone  may  be  seen.  The  calcified  growth 
has  a  peculiar  dull  white  chalk-like  or  mortar  aspect.  It  cannot  be  cut,  and 
must  be  sawn  through,  but  it  may  be  "  rubbed  or  scraped  into  a  fine  dry 
powder."  Malignant  osteoid  tumours  are  most  frequent  in  young  subjects. 
Of  nineteen  cases  collected  by  Paget^  five  occurred  in  persons  between 
ten  and  twenty  years  old,  nine  in  those  who  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  none  after  fifty.  They  are  generally  attended  with  severe 
pain.  Their  favourite  seat  is  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  One  in 
Gu/s  Hospital  affected  the  humerus  close  to  the  shoulder.  This  kind 
of  growth  forms  a  very  large,  hard  mass,  surrounding  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  bone,  slighdy  if  at  all  nodulated  on  the  surface,  and 
gradually  sinking  down  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  shaft.  Thus  it 
might  seem  to  be  outside  the  bone,  but  on  section  the  medullary  cavity 
and  the  cancellous  tissue  are  found  to  be  completely  occupied  by  the 
opaque,  hard  substance  above  described.  When  a  flat  bone  is.  attacked  by  it, 
the  growth  is  said  by  Paget  always  to  project  from  both  surfaces.  We  had 
a  remarkable  case  in  which  the  two  iliac  bones  were  affected  symmetrically, 
each  having  a  large  bossy  prominence  projecting  from  both  the  dorsum  and 
Ae  venter,  which  might  have  been  felt  during  life.  There  may  indeed  be  a 
large  number  of  such  tumours  growing  from  different  bones  in  the  same  patient, 
and  the  clinical  aspect  of  the  case  may  be  that  of  a  cerebral  tumour  or  of 
paraplegia  from  compression  of  the  cord.  Or,  again,  the  symptoms  may  be 
thoracic,  from  an  immense  mass  lying  at  the  root  of  the  lungs,  or  from  numerous 
nodules  scattered  in  their  substance  and  beneath  the  pleurse.  The  secondary 
growths  in  lymph-glands  and  viscera  look  like  the  tumours  of  the  bones 
themselves.  They  may  be  calcified  in  almost  their  entire  extent^  so  that 
only  a  very  little  dry,  tough,  white,  fibrous-looking  substance  remains  round 
their  edges.  It  was  this  which  so  surprised  the  older  pathologists,  who 
ahnost  imagined  that  they  had  before  them  cases  in  which  osseous  tissue 
itself  possessed  the  pi'operty  of  malignancy. 

6.  MyxomcL — The  true  relations  of  this  form  of  tumour  were  first 
recognised  by  Virchow.  Older  synonyms  for  it  are  "  coUonema,"  "  saicoma 
gelatinosum,"  and  "  fibro-cellular  tumoiu: "  (Paget),  but  in  practice  it  was 
probably  often  confoimded  with  colloid  cancer.  It  consists  of  a  semi-trans- 
lucent material,  sometimes  so  soft  as  to  quiver  like  a  jelly,  of  a  bluish  or 
yeDowish  tint»  and  emitting  a  sticky  fluid  when  squeezed  or  scraped.  This 
comes  from  the  intercellular  stroma,  and  owes  its  viscidity  to  the  presence  of 
mucin.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  a  thin  slice  of  the  growth  renders  it 
white  and  opaque  from  precipitation  of  the  mucin. 

The  cells  are  generally  scattered  at  considerable  intervals.  They  may  be 
round,  but  they  are  often  stellate,  with  long  processes  ramifying  in  the 
stroma.  Virchow  pointed  out  that  this  structure  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  gelatinous  tissue,  which  in  earlier  foetal  life  occupies  the  place  of  the 
subcutaneous  fat^  which  at  birth  is  found  in  the  umbilical  cord,  and  which 
constitutes  the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye.  Myxomata  are  seen  chiefly  by  the 
surgeon,  but  the  physician  may  occasionally  meet  with  them  in  various  situa- 
tions, even  in  the  brain.  Sometimes  they  are  foimd  in  large  numbers  upon 
the  nerve-trunks,  constituting  a  part  of  the  tumours  which  were  formerly 
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incorrectly  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  nmronuUa,  Myzo-Iipcnm 
and  myxo-cbondroma  are  sometimes  met  with.  Some  polypi  of  mucous 
membranes  are  fibro-myxomatous  in  structure,  and  so  according  to  Virchow 
are  "  hydatid  moles  "  of  the  uterus. 

7.  Sarcoma. — ^Virchow  referred  to  the  connecHve^iissue  series  of  growths  as 
certain  tumours  which  present  a  high  degree  of  malignancy,  especiaUy  those 
known  as  "  encephaloid  "  and  "  melanotic  "  cancers.  He  grouped  them  with 
other  tumours  of  innocent  character,  or  which  at  most  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
return  in  loco  after  extirpation,  and  he  adopted  for  them  all  the  name  of 
sarcoma.  His  views  with  regard  to  them  have  since  been  universally  accepted ; 
in  this  country  the  more  readily  because  no  confusion  could  arise.  For 
the  word  Sarcoma,  although  it  dates  back  to  GUlen,^  and  had  been  em- 
ployed by  many  subsequent  writers  down  to  the  time  of  Abemethy,  had 
fortunately  fallen  into  complete  disuse  except  in  the  compound  form  of  osteo- 
sarcoma. 

A  point  on  which  Virchow  laid  some  stress  as  distinguishing  sarcomata 
from  growths  of  which  the  cells  were  epithelial,  was  the  abs^ce  in  the 
latter  of  any  intercellular  substance  or  matrix.  This  still  holds  good  in  so  far 
that^  where  the  cells  of  a  tumour  are  embedded  in  a  structureless  or  granular 
material,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  they  are  not  epithelial;  but  the  con- 
verse is  not  universally  true,  for  the  elements  of  certain  spindle-cell  and  other 
sarcomata  are  often  tightly  packed  together  without  anything  between  them. 

The  cells  of  a  sarcoma  may  be  of  three  kinds  : 

a.  Bound-cells. — ^These  vary  in  character  in  different  cases.  Sometiinds 
they  are  undistinguishable  from  leucocytes.  Sometimes  they  are  much  larger, 
and  they  are  then  often  exceedingly  delicate,  so  that  the  addition  of 
water  to  a  microscopical  specimen  may  cause  the  disappearance  of  all  but  the 
nuclei,  which  then  seem  to  be  free. 

b.  Spindlercdls. — ^These  are  the  growths  which  by  French  writers  had  been 
called  ^o-plasiicy  and  which  had  in  England  been  recognised  by  Paget  and 
others  as  characterising  the  class  of  tumours  which  he  termed  "Becurrent 
Fibroid."  They  present  many  differences  of  size  and  appearance,  but  they 
all  agree  in  having  an  elongated  shape,  tapering  gradually  into  a  point  at 
each  end,  or  having  their  ends  prolonged  as  delicate  sinuous  fibres.  Their 
nuclei  are  always  elliptical,  and  sometimes  narrow  and  oat-shaped.  They 
are  commonly  "  fasciculated,"  i.  e.  arranged  side  by  side  in  bundles. 

c.  Giant-cells. — Under  this  name  are  now  described  certain  bodies,  which, 
however,  are  rather  irregular  masses  of  protoplasm  than  cells,  and  which 
contain  round  or  oval  nuclei  to  the  number  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
more.  From  similar  elements  being  found  in  the  medulla  of  bones,  espe- 
cially during  foetal  life,  as  Rolliker  and  Robin  pointed  out,  they  were 
until  recently  termed  "  myeloid  cells,"  or  by  French  writers  mydhplaxes. 
Indeed,  the  growths  in  which  they  occur,  and  which  are  comparatively 
infrequent,  were  by  Paget,  Wilks,  and  others  described  as  a  special  kind  <rf 
tumour.  Virchow,  however,  insisted  on  the  fact  that  such  growths  always 
contain  spindle-cells  as  well,  and  that  therefore  their  true  place  is  among  the 
sarcomata. 

But  different  kinds  of  cells  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
formed  elements  of  a  sarcoma.  It  also  contains  blood-vessels,  which  are 
sometimes  so  large  and  receive  so  abiuidant  a  supply  of  arterial  blood,  that 

voXi/irovc. — '  Qaleni  de  Defonn.  meidendis.' 
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it  may  pulsate,  8o  as  to  be  mistaken  for  an  aneorysm.  The  walls  of  the 
mailer  branches  of  these  vessds  are  mually  themselves  of  embryonic 
character,  consisting  of  spindle-celk  applied  to  one  another  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enclose  a  blood-channel  between  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  they  are  apt  to  allow  blood  to  escape  into  the  substance  of  the  growth, 
where  it  may  coagulate,  so  that  on  section  the  mass  looks  like  a  mere  clot. 
Such  tumours  increase  in  size  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and  they  were 
formerly  known  as  fungus  hcemaiodes,  a  name  now  almost  forgotten.  In 
other  instances,  there  are  so  few  cells  between  the  vessels  that  there 
may  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  recognising  the  presence  of  any  new 
growth.* 

Again,  instead  of  being  embedded  in  a  merely  granular  material,  the  cells 
of  a  sarcoma  may  be  supported  by  formed  stroma,  consisting  of  connective 
tissue.  This,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  ordinary 
intercellular  substance,  for  the  fibres  have  no  doubt  been  developed  out  of  a 
corresponding  number  of  the  cells,  and  have  taken  their  place.  The  growth 
is  in  &ct  a  mixed  one,  a  fhrasarcama.  Sometimes,  as  Billroth  pointed 
out^  there  is  a  regular  alveolar  structure,  like  that  which  characterises  car- 
cinoma ;  the  cells  are,  however,  smaller  and  the  stroma  less  developed. 
Of  late  years,  since  it  has  been  thought  that  cancers  proper  can  arise  only 
where  there  is  epithelium,  "  alveolar  sarcomata  "  have  acquired  importance, 
from  enabling  psephologists  to  account  for  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Still  greater  complexity  is  caused  by  the  combination,  in  the  same  tumour, 
of  a  variety  of  structures  belonging  to  the  connective-tissue  series,  such  as 
cartilage,  mucous  tissue,  bone  or  fat.  Perhaps  the  occurrence  of  certain  rare 
cases  in  which  a  growth,  ordinarily  innocent,  sets  up  secondary  tumours  in 
distant  organs  may  be  explained  by  the  presence  in  it  of  more  or  less 
numerous  embryonic  cells,  the  diffiision  of  which  by  the  blood-stream  causes 
the  infection.  According  to  this  view  all  such  tumours  are  "  mixed,"  and 
should  be  designated  accordingly.  In  a  case  at  Guy's  Hospital  fibromata  of 
the  uterus  led  to  the  formation  in  the  lungs  of  similar  growths  in  which  the 
appearances  regarded  by  many  pathologists  as  indicative  of  un&triped  mus- 
cular fibres  were  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  uterine  tumours  themselves.  And 
in  another  case,  that  of  an  infant  fifteen  months  old  at  the  time  of  death, 
there  were  in  the  liver,  secondary  to  a  mixed  sarcoma  of  the  neck,  a  number 
of  dense  flat  button-like  nodules,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  well- 
developed  fibrous  tissue,  although  at  the  margins  some  spindle-cell  elements 
were  with  a  little  difficulty  discovered. 

Another  circumstance  which  greatly  modifies  the  appearance  of  sarcoma- 
tous growths  is  the  occurrence  in  them  of  degenerative  changes,  of  which 
caseation  is  the  chief. 

Can  we,  without  having  recourse  to  the  microscope,  distinguish  the 

*  In  1877,  I  made  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of  a  lad,  aged  fifteen,  who  had  been  under 
Mr  Cooper  Forster's  care  for  a  fhu;ture  of  the  femur,  which  seemed  clearly  to  have  been 
caused  by  external  violence.  Repair  did  not  take  place,  an  incision  led  merely  to  the 
escape  of  blood ;  and  amputation  was  followed  by  the  death  of  the  patient.  I  found  the  in- 
jured bones  and  muscles  soaked  in  blood,  and  at  first  I  had  no  suspicion  of  there  being  any 
tomour  elements.  But  presently  I  noticed  that  the  blood-stained  appearance  of  the  muscles 
was  limited  definitely  by  convex  margins ;  and  the  microscope  showed  masses  of  delicate 
spindle-ceU  tissue  in  them.  In  the  lungs  tiiere  were  five  or  six  scattered  secondary  nodules, 
the  size  of  marbles,  and  reddish  in  colour,  projecting  above  the  level  of  the  pleural  sur&ce. 
These,  however,  felt  quite  soft ;  and  when  cut  intOt  each  of  them  collapsed,  leaving  a  cavity 
surroonded  only  by  a  very  narrow  margin  of  indefinite*  looking  tissue.  For  further  details 
of  this  case  see  the  '  GujTs  Hospital  Reports '  for  1880,  p.  17.~C.  H.  F. 
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great  toe.  He  complained  of  pains  in  his  right  arm,  in  both  shouldera,  in 
the  loin%  and  (especially  during  d^sBcation)  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sfODi^ 
He  also  suffered  severely  from  headache.  The  urine  was  at  one  period 
albuminous,  and  the  case  was  therefore  r^arded  as  one  of  Bright's  dinoafle 
of  gouty  origin.  Subsequently  the  urine  became  normal,  and  some  oi 
those  who  saw  the  patient  at  that  time  suspected  that  he  was  exag- 
gerating his  symptoms.  However,  he  grew  more  and  more  wasted  and 
bloodless,  and  his  pains  became  fixed  in  the  iliac  fossse,  especially  on  the 
right  side.  The  most  careful  search  was  made  for  tumours,  which  it 
seemed  could  hardly  escape  detection  in  so  emaciated  a  subject.  A  few 
weeks  before  death  hsematuria  occurred,  and  this  of  course  led  to  the 
suspicion  of  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  kidney.  At  last  he  became 
unconscious,  with  rigid  flexion  of  the  right  arm,  and  in  this  state  he  died. 
The  autopsy  showed  that  sarcomatous  growths  had  occurred  to  an  enormous 
extent^  but  that  there  was  nowhere  any  tumour  discoverable  by  mani- 
pulation. In  each  iliac  fossa  a  layer  of  sarc(»natous  tissue  was  spread 
out  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  there  was  a  burge  quantity  diffused  over  the 
surface  and  in  the  interior  of  many  other  bones.  One  tumour,  which  was 
removed,  and  sawn  vertically  through,  had  in  its  cancellous  tissue  many 
rounded  masses  as  large  as  walnuts.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  there  were  a  number  of  button-like  nodules  indenting  the  brain.  One 
kidney  had  two  small  tumours  affecting  the  mucous  lining  of  its  pelvis.  The 
growth  consisted  of  large  cells  of  the  most  irregular  form  embedded  in  a 
fibrous  matrix. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  boy,  aged  sixteen,  who  came  under  the  writer's 
observation  when  clinical  clerk  to  Dr  Owen  Sees  in  1854.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  strong  and  robust  until  eleven  weeks  before  his  admission,  whm  he 
began  to  suffer  from  pain,  at  first  in  the  loins,  and  afterwards  in  the  shoulders 
and  limbs.  There  was  great  tenderness  of  th^  whole  surface  of  the  body.  He 
had  also  experienced  a  sensation  of  tingling  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the 
ulnar  nerve  to  each  hand.  He  was  a  very  delicate-looking  lad,  with  a  dear 
complexion,  a  pink  flush  on  each  cheek,  a  moist  skin,  a  white  tongue,  and  a 
pulse  of  144.  The  first  diagnosis  was  of  subacute  rheumatism ;  subsequently 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes.  He  lay  for  about  two 
months,  during  which  time  he  became  emaciated  to  the  most  extreme  d^ree. 
Towards  the  last,  masses  of  enlarged  glands  could  be  felt  through  the  walls 
of  his  contracted  abdomen.  He  continued  to  suffer  excruciating  pain  <hi  the 
slightest  movement,  and  there  was  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  skin.  One 
day  he  became  insensible,  and  had  a  convulsive  attack,  after  which  he  lived 
only  three  hours.  A  large  mass  of  medullary  sarcoma  was  found  in  front  ol 
the  spine,  eroding  the  vertebrae,  and  involving  the  nerves  as  they  emeiged 
from  the  spinal  canal. 

Sometimes  the  growth  of  multiple  sarcomata  leads  to  a  still  more  rapidly 
fatal  illness.  In  vol.  xxv  of  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Seports'  are  recorded 
certain  cases  which  were  attended  with  purpura  and  other  hsBmorrhagesfi-om 
mucous  surfaces.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  twenty-five, 
who  was  admitted  in  1879  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  attack  of 
rheumatism.  He  said  that  on  Whit  Monday,  June  2nd,  he  had  got  wet 
through;  and  from  that  time  up  to  his  admission,  two  months  later, 
he  had  complained  of  pains  in  the  left  shoulder,  in  the  chest,  and  in  the  hips. 
He  had  been  confined  to  bed  for  nine  days  with  profuse  sweating ;  the  traipe- 
rature  varied  from  102^  to  102*3^.     The  skin  had  an  unpleasant  sour  smell, 
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and  a  systolic  apex  murmur  was  detected  on  one  occasion  when  he  sat  up. 
He  went  on  well  for  twelve  days,  when  a  purpuric  rash  came  out  on  the 
chest  and  the  abdomen,  hadmaturia  occurred,  and  his  eyelids  and  his  scrotum 
became  greatly  swollen.  Five  days  later,  on  August  14th,  he  died.  At  the 
autopsy  the  scattered  spots  of  purpura  still  remained  visible.  Some  of  them 
were  flat^  but  others  were  slightly  raised  and  indurated,  and  a  few  had  a 
central  pale  elevation  with  a  narrow  ring  of  purple  discolouration  around  it. 
These  proved  to  consist  of  small  round  or  irregular  cells  infiltrating  the  little 
lobules  of  subcutaneous  fat.  In  the  kidneys  there  were  several  white  or 
pinkish  sarcomatous  nodules.  In  the  csBCum  and  adjacent  part  of  the  ileum 
there  was  what  appeared  to  be  the  primary  growth,  a  homogeneous-looking 
yellow  mass,  of  considerable  thickness,  involving  all  the  intestinal  coats. 

Another  case  occurred  in  a  patient^  aged  thirty-eighty  under  Dr  Moxon 
in  1877.  Up  to  five  weeks  before  admission  he  had  always,  he  said,  been 
a  strong  man.  He  then  "  caught  cold  from  being  exposed  to  draughts." 
After  this  he  suffered  from  pains  in  the  back,  legs,  arms,  and  chest,  chiefly 
in  the  joints,  and  flying  from  one  joint  to  another.  Five  days  before  he 
came  into  hospital  he  was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  bacl^  h»maturia 
set  in,  and  purpuric  spots  came  out  on  the  neck,  the  groins,  and  the  1^. 
Afterwards  he  had  epistaxis,  his  gums  became  sore,  and  bled.  His  tempe- 
ratm^  had  been  taken  heiare  admission,  and  was  found  to  range  from  100^ 
upwards.  On  admission  he  was  much  blanched  and  extremely  weak,  with 
no  perceptible  pulse.  The  nose  began  to  bleed  almost  immediately,  and  on 
Uie  following  morning  he  died.  The  kidneys  were  found  to  contain  a  large 
number  of  white  tumours,  and  there  was  in  the  right  vesicula  seminalis  a  firm 
growth,  to  which  they  were  apparently  secondary. 

A  third  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  twenty-eighty  admitted  under  the 
care  of  Dr  Wilks  in  1872.  He  said  tiiat  for  some  weeks  he  had  suffered  from 
headache  and  neuralgia,  that  his  teeth  had  been  loose  and  painful,  and  that 
hiB  gums  had  been  spongy  and  had  bled.  For  ten  .days  he  had  been  suffering 
with  severe  pains  in  the  elbows,  the  knees,  and  the  shoulders,  but  these 
teemed  to  be  diminishing  in  intensity.  He  was  an  an»mic  man,  with  a 
brown  tongue,  foul  breath,  and  teeth  and  gums  caked  with  dried  blood. 
His  poke  was  128,  his  temperature  100*2%  his  respirations  28.  His  gUBis 
and  his  nose  continued  to  bleed,  and  eight  days  after  his  admission  purpuric 
spots  appeared  on  the  abdomen.  On  the  following  day  he  died.  A  whitish 
&rm  growth  was  found  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  probably  affecting  the 
tiiymus ;  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  a  similar  material  in  die  subsorous 
tiMoe  of  the  peritoneum  and  in  the  mesentery. 

A  fourth  case,  somewhat  like  the  others,  occurred  in  February,  1876. 
The  patient,  a  bank  clerk,  aged  twenty-five,  said  that  he  had  got  very  cold 
about  a  fortnight  before  Christmas,  1875  ;  for  three  days  he  was  chilled 
tiureugh,  and  he  was  never  well  afterwards.  His  temperature  was  101% 
Hit  mouth  and  his  tongue  were  stained  with  blood,  his  gums  were  slightly 
spongy,  and  he  had  purpuric  spots  on  the  legs.  It  appeared  that  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  eating  any  vegetables,  and  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be 
secffbutos.  But  he  rapidly  grew  extremely  an»mic  and  feeble,  hffimorrhage 
from  the  bowels  set  in,  the  lymph-glands  in  various  regicms  oi  the  body 
became  enormously  large,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  died.  There 
was  no  autopsy. 

Bifterent  views  may  be  taken  as  to  the  relation  between  the  symptoms 
which  presented  themselves   in  these  various  cases,  and  the  underlying 
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other  hand,  few  Gernu^  pathologists  employ  it  at  alL  So  that  its  true 
position  in  the  nomenclature  of  disease  is  that  of  being  a  French  equivalent 
for  the  Grerman  term  lymphoma.  Several  English  writers  apjdy  it  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  to  correspond  with  what  will  be  hereafter  described  at 
"  Hodgkin's  disease."  In  that  morbid  condition  there  are,  indeed,  growiki 
which  spring  up  in  immense  numbers,  and  sometimes  with  extreme  rapidi^, 
not  only  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  spleen,  but  in  almost  every  organ 
and  tissue  ;  and  they  may  possess  at  least  the  first  of  VirchoVs  charaeten 
of  malignancy,  spreading  from  one  part  to  another  without  regard  to  the 
natural  boundary  lines  between  th^n.  It  is  impossible  to  reserve  for 
them  the  term  lymphadenoma,  or  to  describe  them  under  any  one  pathologieal 
designation.  For  their  histological  characters  vary  widely  in  different 
instances,  so  that  we  must  regai>d  "  Hodgkin's  disease  "  as  a  clinical  name 
for  a  group  of  cases  in  which  the  same  organs  are  affected,  and  of  which  the 
symptoms  and  course  are  similar,  but  not  as  anatomically  denoting  any  one 
special  kind  of  tumour. 

Another  term,  ^'  lymphosarcoma,"  also  needs  explanation.  Like  lymph- 
adenoma,  it  has  been  employed  in  somewhat  different  senses  by  different 
writers.  Some  seem  to  apply  it  to  any  sarcomatous  growth  having  its 
starting-point  in  lymphatic  glands ;  they  forget  that  the  seat  of  a  sarcoma 
is  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  certainly  does  not  require  to  be 
marked  by  any  special  name.  On  the  other  hand,  Virchow  is  disposed  to 
designate  as  lymphosarcomata  all  lymphomatous  tumours  of  any  size,  of 
which  the  elements  show  no  tendency  to  caseate,  and  which  undergo  pro- 
gressive and  sometimes  very  rapid  enlargement ;  he  would  include  under 
this  head  most  instances  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  all  the  lymphomatous 
tumours  of  the  mediastinum.  But  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  cases  in 
question,  even  where  a  large  number  of  organs  are  involved,  exhiint  no 
histological  characters  other  than  those  of  a  pure  lymphoma.  The  only 
logical  course  seems  to  be  to  reserve  the  name  of  lymphosarcoma  for  sndi 
growths  as  appear  to  be  transitional  between  a  lymphoma  and  a  sarcoma. 
Lymphoma  will  then  denote  a  tumour  composed  of  lymphatic,  adenoid,  or 
cytogenic  tissue. 

New  grow&s  of  epithdiai  t^e.^^Aa  already  remarked,  we  owe  to  Virchow 
the  important  doctrine  that  the  "  cancer^cell,"  which  was  believed  by  histolo- 
gists  to  be  heterologous,  t.  e,  unlike  any  of  the  elements  of  the  healthy  body, 
is,  after  all,  identictd  with  the  cells  of  epithelium.  He  explicitly  pointed 
out  this  fact  in  a  paper  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Archiv,'  pubUsbed  in 
1847  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  indicated  the  region  in  which  the  most 
perfect  representatives  of  cancer-cells  are  to  be  found,  namely,  upon  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  ureters  and  of  the  bladder,  especially  in  infants.  He 
also  made  a  striking  comparison  between  the  alveolar  structure  of  a  cancer 
and  that  of  the  lung  in  a  case  of  lobular  pneumonia,  where  the  pulmontry 
vesicles  are  filled  with  corpuscular  exudation  which  is  just  turning  into  pus. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  at  a  much  later  date,  pathologists,  still  ignorant 
of  his  teaching,  actually  made  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  in  the  urinary  passages 
or  in  the  lungs,  on  microscopical  evidence  alone,  in  cases  ^ere  no  diaaase 
was  present 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Virchow  did  not  carry  out  his  usual 
method  of  nomenclature,  and  stamp  with  his  authority  the  practice  of  apply- 
ing the  term  "epithelioma"  to  all  tumours  of  epithelial  type.    Unfortunately, 
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it  was  already  in  use,  as  a  designation  for  a  very  limited  group  of  cancers, 
characterised,  however,  not  by  the  presence  of  ordinary  columnar  or  sphe 
roidal  epithelium,  but  by  that  of  homy  epidermic  cells.  Hereafter,  perhaps, 
tiie  term  "  Epithelioma  "  will  universally  be  employed,  in  the  wider  sense 
which  seems  naturally  to  belong  to  it. 

Epithelial  growths,  however,  are  not  all  of  them  included  under  cancers. 
There  are  certain  innocent  forms  which  bear  the  names  papilloma  and  adenoma. 
These  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another  which  an  intestinal  villus  does 
to  alaeberkuhn's  tubule.  The  former  consists  of  a  solid  protrusion  outwards 
of  mucous  membrane  or  of  shin,  upon  which  epithelial  cells  are  arranged  ; 
the  latter  is  a  hollow  inversion  oi  mucous  membrane  or  of  skin,  with  an 
^thelial  lining. 

9.  PapiUomcL — Of  this  we  have  examples  in  common  cutaneous  warts, 
and  in  the  homy  growths  which  are  sometimes  seen  upon  the  face,  neck,  or 
chest  Another  common  variety  occurs  as  warts  on  the  genital  organs,  and 
a  fourth  as  condylomata  and  mucous  patches ;  these  will  be  mentioned  among 
diseases  of  the  ddn.  Yet  another  form  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  larynx, 
especially  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Lastly,  there  is  an  affection  to  which 
the  vesical  mucous  membrane  is  liable,  and  which  is  known  as  '*  villous 
tamour "  of  the  bladder,  or  sometimes  (on  account  of  the  alarming  and 
dangerous  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise)  as  "  villous  cancer."  It  consists 
in  the  formation  of  one  or  more  ti^ts  of  long,  soft^  delicate-branched  filaments, 
each  containing  a  wide  vascular  loop,  and  covered  with  a  series  of  layers  of 
laige  epithelial  cells.  This  kind  of  new  growth  does  not  spread  to  lymph- 
^imds,  nor  produce  metastatic  nodules  in  distant  parts.  Billroth  still 
continues  to  place  it  among  the  carcinomata,  on  the  groiuid  that  masses  of 
e^Mthelial  cells  lie  in  meshes  at  the  basis  of  the  villi ;  and  in  some  cases  the 
resemblance  to  the  structure  of  a  cancer  is  certainly  very  close. 

10.  Adenoma, — Of  this  form  of  tumour  (which  resembles  trae  gland 
tissue,  not  that  of  a  lymph-gland)  an  instance  may  be  found  in  moUuscum 
contagiosunL  Other  examples  also  are  met  with,  corresponding  some  with 
the  sebaceous,  some  with  the  sudoriparous  glands.  Upon  mucous  membranes 
the  most  common  variety  is  one  which  constitutes  a  large  number  of  so-called 
"polypi,"  growing  from  the  surface  of  the  intestine,  of  the  cervix  uteri,  or 
ci  the  nasal  fossa.  In  the  female  breast  adenoma  or  adenocele,  the  '^chronic 
mammary  tamour  "  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  very  frequently  occurs. 

11.  Carcinoma. — ^The  stmcture  of  the  two  kinds  of  new  growth  last 
.  described  is  by  no  means  always  identical  with  that  of  the  part  in  which 

they  arise ;  thus  a  nodule  of  moUuscum  differs  considerably  from  the  healthy 
skin  in  its  histology,  and  a  villous  tumour  of  the  bladder  from  the  vesical 
mucous  membrane.  So  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  in  its  integrity  the 
dictum  of  Waldeyer,  which  is  cited  by  Liicke  with  approval,  that  the  carci- 
nomata can  be  absolutely  distinguished  from  other  epithelial  growths  by 
their  bdng  "atypical."  Probably  the  fact  is  that^  as  in  so  many  other 
departments  of  pathology,  no  positive  line  of  demarcation  exists.  The 
eardaomata,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  combine  in  many  cases  the  distinctive 
features  of  a  papilloma  with  those  of  an  adenoma,  in  so  far  that  they  consist 
partiy  of  outgrowths  covered  with  epithelial  cells,  partly  of  inversions  lined 
wiUi  them.  Thus  a  cancer  of  the  skin  often  begins  in  a  growth  resembling 
a  wart;  many  eaneers  of  the  stomach,  of  the  intestine,  and  of  the  gall-bladder 
present  abundant  villous  processes ;  aad  in  the  os  uteri,  nothing  is  more 
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common  than  for  a  cancer  to  begin  as  what  is  termed  a  "  cauliflower  growth." 
The  glandular  type  is  shown  in  the  characteristic  alveolar  and  epitheUil 
structure  of  cancer. 

a.  Ordinary  carcinoma  {glamdvlar  cancer^  mdligna/ni  adenoma)  presents  a 
gi'eat  many  varieties  of  structure  according  to  its  exact  seat.  But  it  is 
always  made  up  of  oval  or  rounded  alveoli,  which  contain  cells  like  those  of 
epithelium.  The  walls  of  the  alveoli  usually  consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  and 
they  are  more  or  less  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  In  very  soft^ 
rapidly  growing  cancers,  however,  the  interalveolar  stroma  may  be  composed 
of  spindle-cells ;  or,  in  other  words,  its  tissue  may  be  sarcomatous.  Otherwise 
the  softness  or  hardness  of  a  carcinoma  depends  chiefly  upon  the  proportion 
between  the  amount  of  stroma  and  the  size  of  the  alveoli.  In  many  instances 
the  substance  of  the  growth  is  as  easy  to  break  down  as  that  of  a  healthy 
spleen,  or  even  of  a  spleen  from  a  case  of  fever ;  and  then  one  finds  that  the 
alveoli  are  large  and  that  their  walls  are  made  up  mainly  of  blood-yessels, 
and  have  but  little  fibrous  tissue  in  them.  Sometimes  it  is  so  hard  as  to 
be  spoken  of  as  "  stony ; "  the  microscope  then  shows  that  it  consists  almost 
entirely  of  interlacing  dense  white  bands,  the  alveoli  being  very  small,  and 
perhaps  so  few  in  number  that  their  presence  may  easily  be  overlooked.  It 
is  to  such  growths  that  the  old  name  of  "  scirrhus  "  is  still  applied.  They 
are  commonly  very  slow  in  their  course  ;  and  they  contract  and  shrink  so 
much  that  their  general  appearance  is  often  that  of  a  cicatricial  reUc,  rather 
than  of  a  tumour;  and  if  they  occupy  the  wall  of  a  canal  (such  as  the  intestine 
or  the  common  bile-duct)  they  greatly  narrow  it. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  alveolar  walls  and  stroma  of  a  simple 
carcinoma  are  a  new  formation,  there  is  still  some  uncertainty;  and  perhaps 
difibrent  cases  differ  in  this  respect.  The  analogy  of  keratoid  carcinoma, 
which  will  be  described  further  on,  suggests  that  they  may  be  in  great  part 
made  up  of  pre-existing  tissue-elements,  modified  in  their  arrangement  by 
the  pressure  of  the  masses  of  epithelial  cells  which  are  in  contact  with  them 
on  aJl  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in  growing  cancers  the 
alveolar  walls  generally  contain  numerous  leucocytes,  from  which  a  new 
fibrous  tissue  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  developed.  As  Waldeyer 
remarks,  when  a  carcinoma  spreads  in  the  interior  of  a  thrombus  within  the 
channel  of  a  vein,  its  alveoli  can  be  nothing  else  than  entirely  new  fcnr- 
mations.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  the  alveoli  ai*e  sometimes  ill 
marked. 

In  thin  sections  of  a  carcinoma  the  alveoli  look  like  closed  spaces,  but 
in  reality  they  freely  communicate  with  one  another  in  different  plan^. 
Thus,  when  one  gently  squeezes  the  cut  surface  of  such  a  growth,  or  when  it 
is  scraped  with  a  knife,  the  cell-masses,  with  more  or  less  of  an  albuminous 
fluid,  escape  readily,  forming  what  has  long  been  known  as  the  "milky  "  or 
"  cream-like  "  cancer-juice,  or  appearing  as  a  soft^  curdy,  solid  substance.  The 
cell-masses  themselves — the  *^  cancer-bodies  "  as  Waldeyer  proposed  to  call 
them — may  sometimes  be  withdrawn  in  continuity  from  two  or  more  alveoli, 
so  as  to  have  a  branching  or  reticulated  appearance.  The  cells  of  which  they 
are  made  up  present  every  variety  of  shape,  "  poljonorphism  "  being  indeed 
one  of  their  characters.  Each  has  commonly  a  large,  sharply  defined,  round 
or  oval  nucleus,  and  sometimes  two  or  even  more.  The  protoplasm  is 
abundant,  sometimes  clear  but  often  granular. 

b.  Keratoid  carcinoma, — ^This  is  the  form  of  growth  which  is  commonly 
known  in  England  by  the  inappropriate  name  of  "  Epithelioma,"  originally 
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given  to  it  by  Hannover,  of  Copenhagen,  in  1852.  Many  French  writers 
and  the  late  Dr  Hughes  Bennett^  following  Lebert^  called  it  "  cancroid."  Its 
characteristic  is  the  fact  that  some  of  its  cells  undergo  a  chemical  change 
identical  with  that  which  constitutes  cornxfaciim  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  epidermis.  The  homy  cells  are  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  "  cancer- 
bodies  "  in  which  they  occur.  They  become  fixed  together,  and  the  pressure 
to  which  they  are  subjected  moulds  them  into  globular  masses,  more  or  less 
huninated  in  structure,  but  often  having  a  transparent  centre,  which  looks 
like  a  single  large  cell.  These  bodies  were  called  by  Lebert  "  epidermic 
globes."  Li  this  country  they  are  known  as  "  birds'  nests."  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  in  themselves  they  afford  no  proof  whatever  of  the 
presence  of  a  malignant  new  growth.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  found 
under  various  circumstances,  as,  for  example  (according  to  Thiersch),  "in 
lupus,  in  the  hypersemic  borders  of  cicatrices,  in  sebaceous  tumours,  and  in 
the  epithelial  covering  of  the  gums."  Their  real  importance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  when  they  are  seen  in  a  new  growth  they  show  it  to  be  not  merely  a 
carcinoma,  but  one  which  has  its  origin  either  in  the  skin  or  in  some  mucous 
membrane  having  a  squamous,  laminated  epithelium.  This  form  of  cancer  is 
exceedingly  frequent  about  the  orifices  of  the  body,  especially  the  lips,  the 
anus,  and  the  vulva.  The  mucous  membranes  upon  which  it  may  occur  are 
those  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  pharynx,  larynx,  and  oesophagus,  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum,  the  urethra  and  bladder,  the  vagina  and  os  uteri.  In  many 
of  these  situations,  however,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  growths  which, 
although  the  presence  of  homy  globes  justifies  the  title  of  keratoid  carcino- 
mata,  yet  contain  the  globes  in  small  numbers,  and  in  their  general  appear- 
ance and  structure  approximate  very  closely  to  the  ordinary  form  of  cancer. 
Siwh  transitional  varieties  are  met  with  in  the  bladder,  and  they  are  very 
common  in  the  cervix  uteri.  In  the  oesophagus  they  appear  to  increase  in 
frequency  from  the  pharynx  downwards,  until  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  liability  to  comifaction  in  the  cancer- 
bodies  ceases  altogether.  Another  proof  of  the  close  relation  between  the 
two  forms  of  cancer  is  sometimes  afforded  by  an  examination  of  the  stmcture 
of  the  secondary  nodules  in  distant  parts  from  a  case  in  which  the  primary 
growth  is  keratoid.  In  some  instances  a  nodule  in  the  kidney  or  in  the  lung 
will  present  homy  laminated  globes  (birds'-nest  bodies)  as  well  formed  as 
Aose  in  the  original  seat  of  disease  in  the  tongue  or  oesophagus.  In  a 
recent  case  of  keratoid  cancer  of  the  lip  in  which  the  cervical  glands  contained 
tjrpical  globes,  some  large  secondary  masses  in  the  liver,  which  were  soften- 
ing centodly  into  cavities,  had  more  the  structure  of  a  simple  carcinoma,  the 
indications  of  comifaction  of  the  cells  being  slight  and  imperfect.  The 
keratoid  form  of  cancer  is,  however,  much  more  apt  to  infect  the  lymph- 
glands  which  correspond  with  its  primary  seat  than  to  be  carried  to  distant 
parts  by  the  blood-stream. 

In  the  more  characteristic  cases  of  keratoid  carcinoma,  the  material 
which  can  be  scraped  or  squeezed  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  growth  is  firm 
and  granular  looMng,  like  the  secretion  of  a  sebaceous  gland.  It  often  comes 
out  in  the  form  of  long  worm-like  masses. 

Histol(^cally,  keratoid  carcinoma  differs  from  common  cancer  in  some 
other  respects  as  well  as  in  containing  the  "globes  "  or  "birds'  nests."  Not 
infrequently  some  of  the  cells  have  prickle-edges.  Another  peculiarity  is 
that  the  "  cancer-bodies  "  are  much  more  plainly  seen  to  form  continuous 
bud-like  branching  processes  which  grow  more  or  less  vertically  downwards 
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from  the  surface,  penetrate  the  deeper  structures  and  push  them  adde. 
Indeed,  in  its  typical  forms  keratoid  carcinoma  may  be  said  to  present  do 
definite  alveoli.  The  substance  that  intervenes  between  the  different  caaoer- 
bodies  was  all  of  it  pre-ezistent^  and  it  has  undergone  little  change  except 
that  it  is  commonly  infiltrated  with  leucocjrtee. 

It  seems  now  to  have  been  clearly  proved  that  the  so-called  ^*  Bodemi 
ulcer"  which  occurs  chiefly  on  the  face  of  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  which 
is  characterised  clinically  by  its  very  slow  course,  is  only  a  variety  of  keratoid 
carcinoma.  In  all  probability  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  affection 
termed  "  Cylindroma  "  by  Billroth,  in  which  certain  peculiar  hyaline  bodies 
are  found. 

e,  Gdymnar  earcinoma. — In  1852  Bidder,  of  Dorpat^  described  in 
*  Miiller's  Archiv '  a  case  in  which  the  cells  of  a  soft  cancer  of  the  pylorus 
were  identical  with  those  of  "  columnar  "  or  "  cylinder  epidielium."  Many 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind  have  since  been  recorded  under  the  titfe 
"  cylinder"  or  "  columnar  epithelioma."  The  area  of  distribution  rf  this 
form  of  tumour,  as  a  primary  growth,  includes  the  stomach  and  intestineBy 
from  the  cardia  downwards  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anus,  the 
biliary  passages,  and  gall-bladder,  and  (according  to  Comil  and  Banvier)  the 
nasal  fossse,  the  upper  part  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  perhaps  the  ovaries. 
Secondary  nodules  may  occur  almost  anywhere  :  we  have  found  them  in  the 
liver  and  the  brain,  and  other  observers  record  them  in  the  lungs  and  in 
bones.  The  appearance  of  a  primary  columnar  carcinoma  is  commonly  that 
of  an  irregular  shallow  ulcer  with  a  soft^  raised,  slightly  projecting  border. 
It  may  jdeld  an  abundant  juice,  full  of  the  columnar  cells,  which  are  oft^i 
still  coherent  sideways.  A  thin  section  generally  shows  that  they  are 
regularly  arranged  around  the  borders  of  long-branching  channels  or  alvecdi 
But^  as  Comil  and  Banvier  admits  some  of  them  may  be  polymorphous. 
Indeed  there  are  clear  transitions  between  this  and  other  forms  of  cancer, 
not  only  among  different  primary  growths,  but  also  in  comparing  (Mimary 
and  secondary  growths  from  the  same  case,  when  the  latter  sometimes 
approximate  to  the  common  type  of  carcinoma. 

Histogenesis  of  carcinoma, — That  epithelium  alone  can  produce  epithelium  it 
almost  established  by  what  is  known  of  the  healing  of  wounds  and  ulcers  from 
their  margins,  and  by  the  success  of  Beverdin's  practice  of  transplanting  cuticle. 
So  also  primary  tumours  of  epithelial  type  arise  only  in  those  structures  which 
contain  epithelial  elements.  This  fact  is  perhaps  not  quite  without  ezceptioak 
German  writers  still  cite  a  case  of  Yirchow's,  recorded  in  1850,  in  which  the 
tibia  is  said  to  have  been  affected  by  a  primary  "  cancroid,"  the  skin  being 
healthy,  and  Otto  Weber  is  quoted  as  having  in  1859  related  a  case  in  which 
there  was  a  similar  lesion  of  the  lower  jaw.  One  may,  however,  hesitate  as 
to  the  value  of  observations  made  at  a  time  when  their  theoretical  significance 
could  hardly  have  been  appreciated.  Far  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  Waldeyer  and  other  recent  investigators  have  failed  to  meet  with  a 
single  instance  of  the  same  kind.  It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  account  for 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Apart  from  the  difficulty 
of  discovering  in  all  cases  the  growth  which  ia  really  primary,  it  mi^t  be 
argued  that  it  is  possible  for  a  lesion  starting  from  the  skin  to  extend  down- 
wiuxls  and  to  spread  into  the  deeper  structures,  so  as  to  appear  to  hsFS 
begun  in  them.  Paget,  for  instance,  speaks  of  having  "seen  two  examples 
of  primary  epithelial  cancer  in  lympathic  glands ;"  one  was  in  a  sweep,  whose 
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groin  eontaiiied  a  large  mass,  notwithstanding  that  the  penis  and  the  acrotum 
appeared  to  be  unaffected.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  microscope 
mi^t  not  have  thrown  fresh  light  upon  the  ntatter.  Thiersch  records  a 
case  in  which  a  nodule  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  subcutaneous,  but  really  had 
its  origin  in  the  sweat-glands.  Some  carcinomata  seem  definitely  to  arise 
from  tihe  cells  belonging  to  the  glands  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane, 
rather  than  from  those  which  cover  the  surface.  Further,  it  is  conceivable, 
as  was  suggested  by  Eemak  in  1854,  that  a  fragment  of  germinal  epithelium, 
embedded  in  other  tissues  from  foetal  life,  may  afterwards  develop  into  a 
cancerous  tumour,  instead  of  forming  an  Innocent  dermoid  cyst.  According 
to  Thiersch  it  is  no  imcommon  thing  for  cancer  to  arise  in  the  wall  of  such 
a  cyst  after  it  has  existed  for  many  years ;  and  Waldeyer  cites  an  instance 
in  which  a  similar  change  occurred  in  a  congenital  sacral  tumour. 

Even  recently,  however,  some  pathologists  have  maintained  that  alth6ugh 
epithelial  cells  are  formed  only  in  contact  with  pre-existing  epithelium  ikey 
yet  arise  out  of  cells  which  are  not  themselves  epithelial  lOebs  speaks  of  an 
"  epthelial  infection,"  by  which,  for  example,  in  a  healing  ulcer  the  rete 
muoosum  of  the  skin  at  its  margin  is  supposed  to  convert  Uie  cells  of  the 
adjacent  granulations  into  epithelial  cells.  But,  as  Waldeyer  remarks, 
there  are  striking  instances  in  which  a  cancer  fails  to  impress  its  own 
ckaracters  even  upon  epithelium  with  which  it  happens  to  come  into  relation. 
Thus,  although  the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver  are  directly  concerned  in 
the  devdopment  of  some  of  tibe  primary  carcinomata  of  that  organ,  they  are 
poshed  aside  by  secondary  nodules,  and  take  no  part  in  their  formation. 

In  1867  Koster  propounded  the  view  that  the  cells  of  cancerous  growths 
in  the  sldn  are  formed  from  the  endothelia  of  lymph-channels.  This,  how- 
ever, has  met  with  no  support ;  Waldeyer  says  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen 
cancar-bodies  Ijdng  in  immediate  contact  with  perfectly  unaltered  endothe- 
ham,  and  although  he  admits  that  they  often  penetrate  into  lymph-channels 
and  occupy  them,  he  maintains  that  it  is  far  from  being  always  the  case. 
On  the  whole,  if  we  are  not  to  cling  to  the  notion  that  the  epithelial  cells 
ai-e  solely  devloped  by  germination  or  fission  from  pre-existing  epithelium, 
it  would  seem  to  be  more  easy  to  accept  the  view  that  they  arise  out  of 
ordinary  leucocytes.  The  tissues  in  immediate  contact  with  a  primary 
csncer  are  very  commonly  infiltrated  with  leucocytes ;  and,  if  they  do  not 
contribute  to  the  new  growth,  their  presence  requires  some  other  explana- 
tion. It  is  more  likely  that  they  are  the  results  of  a  reactive  or  inflam- 
matory process,  of  which  a  more  intense  degree  is  seen  as  ulceration  of  the 
growth.  Waldeyer  observed  that  the  cancer-cells  themselves  are  altogether 
passive  when  ulceration  occurs;  they  break  down  and  escape  with  the 
diBeharge.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  putrid  and  ofiensive 
character  of  the  ichor  which  exudes  from  an  open  cancer  is  due  to  the 
extension  inwards  of  a  septic  contagium  along  the  epithelial  colunms 
and  through  the  alveoli,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  communicate  with  one 
anoUier. 

Caseous  decay, —Carcinomzisi  are  liable  to  certain  retrograde  changes 
beginning  within  their  substance.  Like  sarcomata  and  almost  every  other 
kind  of  hard  growth,  they  are  apt  to  undergo  **  caseation."  Whether  this  is 
altogether  spontaneous — ^an  indication  that  the  cancer-bodies  have  reached 
their  natural  term  of  life — or  whether  it  is  due  to  interruption  of  blood- 
supply,  has  not,  apparently,  been  ascertained.  It  often  affects  all  but 
the   narrowest  possible   growing   margin   of    a    tumour,    especially  of  a 
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secondary  nodule.  And  not  uncommonly,  where  a  caseating  tumour  k 
seated  in  the  interior  of  a  solid  organ,  such  as  the  liver,  its  centre  softens 
down  so  as  to  produce  a  cavity  filled  with  a  straw-coloured  albuminous 
liquid. 

GoUoid  carcinoma, — ^The  most  remarkable  transformation  of  cancers,  and 
one  which  never  occurs  in  sarcomata,  is  that  known  as  "  colloid."  Chemically 
it  resembles  the  substance  of  the  thyroid  body  when  enlarged.  CJoUoid 
material  differs  from  mucus  in  not  being  precipitated  or  rendered  opaque 
by  acetic  acid,  and  also  in  containing  sulphur.  Cancers  which  undergo  this 
change  sometimes  occur  in  the  breast^  but  scarcely  anywhere  else  excq)t 
within  the  abdomen.  At  the  pylorus  one  can  sometimes  trace  very  clearly 
the  gradual  conversion  of  a  simple  carcinoma  into  colloid.  Until  the  natiure  of 
the  colloid  degeneration  was  understood  by  pathologists,  there  was  no  greater 
puzzle.  The  abdomen  was  sometimes  found  filled  with  enormous  gels^ous 
masses,  in  which  the  microscope  showed  no  definite  structure,  but  whidi 
yet  penetrated  organs  and  destroyed  them  in  such  a  way  as  clearly  to  show 
that  it  possessed  malignant  characters.  In  1847,  Virchow  imagined  it 
might  be  a  persistent  condition  of  the  gelatinous  exudation  out  of  which,  at 
that  time,  sdl  cancers  were  supposed  to  develop.  Long  afterwards  it  was 
described  as  a  separate  variety  of  carcinoma ;  but  of  late  the  doctrine  has  met 
with  general  acceptance  that  it  is  not  a  primary  species  of  tumour,  but  the 
result  of  a  peculiar  degenerative  process.  There  can  be  no  doubt^  however, 
that  much  new  colloid  material  is  in  a  growth  which  is  undergoing  this 
change,  for  its  alveoli  have  so  enormously  increased  in  size  that  they  are 
often  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Indeed,  formerly,  when  the  alveolar  struc- 
ture of  all  carcinomata  waa  not  known,  the  -terms  "  alveolar,"  "  cystic,"  or 
"  reticulated  "  cancer  were  often  applied  to  what  we  now  call  colloid. 

The  epithelial  cells  become  swollen  out  into  glistening,  structureless 
globes  ;  and  it  is  only  towards  the  centre  of  some  of  the  alveoli  that  a  few 
unaltered  cells  may  still  remain  visible.  Immense  masses  of  cancer,  having 
undergone  this  degeneration,  sometimes  fill  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  in 
great  part  loose  and  unattached  to  the  serous  membrane.  In  such  cases 
it  may  be  only  after  careful  search  that  one  discovers  any  portion  of  the 
growth  in  an  unaltered  state.  The  primary  growth  is  usually  found  in  the 
stomach  or  intestine.  Secondary  tumours,  even  when  apparently  recent^ 
reproduce  the  colloid  structure,  and  this  fact  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
this  structure  is  really  a  mere  degeneration. 

jStidogy, — There  is  no  doubt  that  malignant  growths  are  hereditary 
more  frequently  than  others.  The  experience  of  Sir  James  Paget  is  very 
striking ;  in  his  hospital  days  he  found  that  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
a  family  tendency  could  be  traced  was  one  in  six ;  subsequently  in  private 
practice,  he  made  it  one  in  four,  and  still  more  recently  it  has  become  one 
in  three.  It  is  true  that  these  results  might  perhaps  lose  some  of  their 
significance  if  we  were  to  inquire  as  to  the  proportion  of  healthy  persons, 
chosen  at  random,  who  would  be  found  to  have  had  one  or  more  relations 
affected  with  cancer,  supposing  their  family  history  to  be  scrutinised  with 
sufficient  care.  Some  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Paget  and  by  others  are 
far  too  striking  to  be  set  down  as  mere  coincidences.  Thus  a  lady,  who 
died  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  had  seven  children  and  about  thirty  grand- 
children who  grew  up.  Some  of  them  were  still  living ;  but  a  daughter 
had  already  died  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  two  granddaughters  with 
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cancer  of  the  uterus,  a  granddaughter  with  cancer  of  the  breast,  a  grandson 
with  cancer  in  the  bladder,  a  grandson  with  cancer  in  the  rectum,  and  a  ^ 
grandson  with  cancer  of  the  axillary  lymph-glands. 

A  point  of  considerable  importance  is  that  where  the  disease  is  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance  it  often  appears  in  the  descendants  at  a  much  earlier 
age  than  in  the  first  patient.  Thus,  a  young  lady  of  twenty-four  died  of 
"  epithelial  cancer "  of  the  pharynx ;  her  mother  had  been  attacked  by 
cancer  when  between  forty  and  fifty  years  old,  her  grandfather  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  a  great-aunt  at  about  forty,  her  great-grandmother  at 
eighty  or  older.  A  schoolfellow  of  the  writer  died  of  cancer  of  the  rectum 
before  he  was  forty  years  of  age;  his  father  and  his  grandfather  were 
believed  to  have  also  sufiered  from  cancer,  but  at  advanced  periods  of  life. 

In  the  *St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1866,  Mr  Morrant 
Baker  analysed  103  of  Paget's  cases,  and  carefully  investigated  the  question 
whether  the  appearance  of  cancer  in  successive  members  of  the  same  family 
could  be  attributed  to  the  mere  propagation  of  a  local  defect,  or  (in  other 
words)  of  a  tendency  of  some  one  organ  to  a  special  morbid  change.  But 
he  found  that  it  was  hardly  more  common  for  the  disease  to  occur  at  the 
same  spot  in  two  members  of  the  same  family,  than  for  its  seat  to  be 
different  Hence  it  would  appear  that  we  cannot  explain  the  inheritance 
of  cancer  as  a  case  of  inheritance  of  the  structure  of  particular  organs. 

A  scarcely  less  important  question  is  whether  heredity  is  limited  to 
cancer  or  applies  to  all  neoplasms.  On  this  point  Cohnheim  states  that 
sometimes  a  mother  sufiers  from  adenoma  of  the  breast^  and  her  daughter 
afterwards  from  cancer  of  the  same  organ  ;  and  among  Paget's  observations 
there  are  several  in  which  it  seems  clear  that  carcinoma  occurred  in  one 
member  of  a  family  and  sarcoma  in  another.  So  again.  Sir  William  Jenner 
mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  cancer  of  the  tongue,  and  whose  child, 
twenty-two  years  before,  had  died  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  with 
disseminated  malignant  growths,  which  one  may  presume  to  have  been 
sarcomata.  In  truth,  there  are  grounds  for  stretching  to  the  widest  possible 
extent  our  conception  of  the  inheritance  of  a  tendency  to  develop  tumours. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  Pathological  Society  in  1874,  Mr 
Hutchinson  remarked  that  persons  who  had  common  warts  in  large  numbers 
generally  knew  of  relatives  affected  with  cancer.  And  Dr  Goodhart  shared 
with  the  writer  the  impression  that^  in  the  deadhouse  at  Guy's  Hospital,  it 
was  very  common  to  find  all  kinds  of  innocent  tumours  in  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  died  of  malignant  growths.  Moreover,  Paget  has  insisted 
on  the  frequency  with  which  liability  to  sebaceous  cysts,  or  to  certain  mul- 
tiple osseous  tumours,  is  transmitted  by  inheritance. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  hereditary  propagation  of  cancer  is  only  part 
of  the  widely-spread  occurrence  of  new  growths  of  various  kinds  in  certain 
families. 

Clinical  experience  confirms  Paget's  words,  that  the  appearance  of  cancer 
often  follows  quickly  after  "  deep  anxiety,  deferred  hope,  or  disappointment." 
Cancer  is  more  conmion  in  elderly  persons  than  in  children  or  young 
adults;  the  malignant  growths  of  bone  and  other  organs,  which  are  not 
very  rare  in  young  children,  are  almost  always  sarcomata.  It  is  not  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  nor  in  the  sickly  than  in  the  robust. 

The  embryomc  theory  of  tumours  — ^According  to  Cohnheim,  there  is  but 
one  way  in  which  a  new  growth  can  arise  in  an  adult,  and  that  is  by  a 
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portion  of  embryonic  tissue  having  become  arrested  in  its  deyelopment  during 
foetal  lif e^  and  hayii^  remained  shut  off  until  its  dormant  oapacitiee  hate 
ultimately  been  roused  into  activity.  Such  an  hypothesis  was  propounded 
by  Virchow  to  account  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  enchondromata  arise  in 
connection  with  bones,  but  never  from  permanent  cartilage ;  he  8Ui^)osad 
that  a  fragment  of  the  original  cartilaginous  precursor  of  the  bone  mi^t 
reftiain  unossified,  and  might  ultimately  form  the  starting-point  of  a  tumoor. 
Cohuheim  maintained  that  cancers  are  particularly  apt  to  arise  at  spots 
which  (as  in  the  case  of  the  orifices  of  the  great  mucous  channels)  are  the 
seat  of  somewhat  complicated  processes  in  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
so  that  involutions  of  the  external  germinal  layer  may  be  supposed  likely  to 
occur  there.  The  ultimate  formation  of  the  new  growth  he  attributed  to  a 
failure  of  "physiological  resistance"  on  the  part  of  the  normal  tissues 
around.  A  somewhat  similar  notion  was  put  forth  by  Thiersch  in  explana- 
tion of  the  liability  of  aged  persons  to  keratoid  carcinoma :  he  attributed  it 
to  the  atrophied  and  inelastic  condition  of  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  skin  sX 
advanced  periods  of  life,  whereby  he  supposed  the  extension  downwards  cl 
the  epidermis  to  be  facilitated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cohnheim's  theory  is  readily  applicable  to 
certain  kinds  of  tumour.  It  is  probably  true  so  far  as  the  dermoid  cysts 
are  concerned ;  and  it  may  perhaps  account  for  the  frequency  with  which 
growths  arise  in  the  uterus  or  in  the  breast  of  unmarried  women  in  the  later 
years  of  life,  since  in  such  persons  the  organs  in  question  no  doubt  contsin 
germs  which  fail  to  receive  their  normal  physiological  stunulus.  In  the  case 
of  the  breast  Dr  Creighton  has  worked  out  a  similar  idea  with  extreme 
care  and  in  great  detail.^  Having  studied  fully  the  normal  process  of 
evolution  or  "unfolding,"  which  the  mamma  undergoes  when  preparing 
for  its  secretory  functions,  he  finds  that  the  growth  of  tumours  in  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  that  process,  under  what  he  terms  "  spurious 
stimulation,"  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  organ  is  in  a  quiescent  condition. 

It  is  obvious,  though  Cohnheim  did  not  seem  to  think  so,  that  sUch 
theories  afibrd  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  mystery  of  tumour-develq>- 
ment  in  general,  or  of  the  striking  difference  between  innocent  and  malig- 
nant tumours.  Why  a  fragment  of  embryonic  tissue,  after  lying  dormant 
for  years,  should  produce  a  carcinoma  or  a  sarcoma  still  remains  entirely 
unexplained. 

Moreover,  there  are  facts  to  show  that  the  theory  of  dormant  embiyonic 
masses  is  at  least  not  universally  true,  particularly  the  relation  of  tumours 
to  injuries^  and  to  various  local  and  accidental  lesions.  Cohnheim,  it  is  true, 
altogether  denied  the  traumatic  origin  of  cancers.  He  cited  Boll's  statement 
that  in  12  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  cancer  operated  on  by  Langenbeck  there 
had  been  an  injury  before  the  growth  was  developed  ;  but  he  declared  that 
such  a  mode  of  causation  is  impossible.  He  beUeved  that  his  experiments 
on  animals  had  enabled  him  to  study  all  the  morbid  processes  which  are 
capable  of  resulting  from  injuries,  and  that  such  observations  are  final 
The  following  cases  related  by  Paget  seem  to  prove  the  contrary. 

A  boy  was  accidentally  wounded  in  one  eye,  which  was  sound.  Within 
a  few  days,  a  medullary  tumour  grew  from  the  eyeball ;  it  was  removed  tiiree 
weeks  later,  but  it  quickly  recurred,  and  destroyed  life.  Another  boy  fell 
and  struck  his  knee  ;  swelling  followed,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
inflammatory ;  but  it  increased,  and  proved  to  be  a  large  meduUary  growth 

*  *  Contributions  to  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Breast/  8vo,  London,  1878. 
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ronnd  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  A  man  at  his  work  slipped  and  strained 
or  broke  his  fibula ;  the  injury  led  to  pain  and  swelling,  and  in  the  course 
of  eight  weeks  there  was  found  to  be  a  growth  of  large  size  outside  and 
within  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

Many  instances  can  be  cited  in  which  a  malignant  tumour  appears  to  arise 
out  of  some  chrome  heal  lesion.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  a  keratoid  cancer 
sometimes  appears  in  the  cicatrix  of  a  bum  on  the  arm  or  on  the  hand, 
where  such  a  growth  is  otherwise  rarely  seen.  A  similar  affection  of  the 
tongue  often  follows  leucoplacia,  or  white  syphilitic  patches,  at  the  end  of 
several  years.  In  the  common  bile-duct,  a  carcinomatous  growth  is  very 
frequently  traceable  to  irritation  of  its  mucous  membrane  by  gall-stones. 
And  in  more  than  one  instance  a  malignant  growth  in  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  urinary  bladder  has  seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  repeated  intro- 
duction of  catheters. 

Cancer  of  the  lip  is  apparently  sometimes  due  to  the  irritation  of  a  pipe ; 
"chimney  sweep's  cancer"  of  the  scrotum  was  almost  certainly  caused  by 
the  irritation  of  soot ;  cancer  of  the  breast  is  often  preceded  by  the  kind  of 
eczema  of  the  nipple  known  as  Paget's  disease ;  and  cancer  of  the  glans 
penis  is  particularly  common  in  cases  of  phimosis. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  probably  explain  the  predilection  of  malignant 
growths  for  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  pylorus,  sigmoid  flexure  and  anus,  the 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  where  mechanical  friction  is  greatest. 

Perhaps,  however,  these  facts  are  not  so  incompatible  with  Cohnheim's 
theory  as  he  himself  supposed.  Injury  or  irritation  of  a  part  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  growth  only  as  an  exception ;  and  it  is  surely  not 
impossible  that  a  dormant  fragment  of  embryonic  tissue  which  happens  to 
be  {Nresent  may  find  in  the  injury  or  irritation  the  stimulus  needed  to 
rouse  it  into  pernicious  activity. 

The  cases  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  admit  the  embryonic  hypothesis 
seem  to  be  those  of  cancer  in  the  scars  of  bums,  and  (on  account  of  their 
frequency)  those  in  which  cancer  follows  white  spots  on  the  tongue,  or  in 
which  cancer  of  the  bile-ducts  is  set  up  by  gall-stones. 
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SPECIFIC  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

AFFECTING   THE   WHOLE   BODY  AND   ACCOMPANIED   BY  FEVEB 

Nunc,  ratio  qnm  sit  morbis,  ant  nnde  repente 
Mortif  eram  possit  cladem  conflare  cooita 
Morbida  vis  hominum  generi  pecudxunqne  catervis 
Expediam.  LuoBBmrs. 

Nosologif — Bases  of  classification — General  cmd  local  diseases — Specific  Feoen, 

In  arranging  the  order  of  diseases  in  a  systematic  treatise  we  cannot 
attempt  a  natural,  perfect^  or  scientific  classification. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  diseases  are  not  comparable  things.  One  is 
an  anatomical  change  of  structure ;  another  is  a  pathological  process ;  a 
third  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  mineral  poison,  a  mechanical  injury,  or  a 
parasitic  animal  or  plant ;  while  a  fourth  is  only  a  frequently  recurring 
series  of  concomitant  symptoms,  of  which  we  know  neither  the  materml 
conditions  nor  the  probable  cause. 

We  might  arrange  diseases  by  the  regions  they  affect ;  as  those  of  Uie 
head,  the  breast^  the  belly,  and  the  limbs ;  or  by  the  tissues  affected,  as 
bones,  joints,  mucous  membranes,  skin ;  or  by  the  organs,  as  brain,  lungs, 
heart,  Uver.  We  should  need  a  separate  class  for  diseases  which  affect  more 
than  one  organ,  another  for  those  which  appear  to  affect  every  organ  at  once, 
and  still  there  would  remain  diseases  "  of  uncertain  seat." 

A  paOidlogical  arrangement  would  group  together  diseases  in  which  inflam- 
mation was  the  most  important  morbid  process ;  those  which  consist  of  pyrexia 
without  local  inflammation ;  contagious  and  miasmatic  diseases ;  degenera- 
tions of  tissue ;  new  growths — and  so  on  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  morbid 
physiology  extends — whatever  the  region,  tissue,  or  organ  which  these  pro- 
cesses affected. 

Or  we  might  make  an  analytical  arrangement,  founded  on  the  most 
definite  and  obvious  symptoms ;  and  consider  successively  all  diseases  which 
are  characterised  by  a  raised  temperature,  by  dropsy,  by  dyspnoea,  by 
jaundice,  by  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

Lastly,  an  cetiological  classification  would  put  in  one  group  those  diseases 
which  depend  upon  the  invasion  of  animal  or  vegetable  parasites,  in  another 
those  which  are  produced  by  lead,  mercury,  or  other  poisons,  in  a  third  and 
fourth  dietetic  and  climatic  diseases. 

But  even  if  our  knowledge  of  every  "  disease  "  were  as  complete  as  it  is 
of  alcoholic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  syphilitic  orchitis,  aneurysm,  scabies,  or 
anthrax — ^if  we  had  completed  the  task  of  Morgagni,  and  had  discovered  the 
seat  and  the  cause  of  every  malady  to  which  the  human  race  is  liable — ^we 
should  still  find  that  no  single  principle  of  classification  would  give  satis- 
factory results. 

The  object  of  medicine  is  to  prevent,  to  predict^  and  to  cure.  These 
objects  are  sometimes  best  served  by  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy,  some- 
times by  knowledge  of  processes,  and  sometimes  by  knowledge  of  causes. 
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Who  is  to  decide  whether  so  well  understood  a  disease  as  lead-palsy 
will  be  best  treated  along  with  colic  and  other  effects  of  plumbism,  or  with 
other  forms  of  paralysis,  or  with  wasting  affections  of  the  muscles,  or  as  a 
peripheral  neuritis  1  For  different  purposes  each  arrangement  would  be 
the  best 

Every  kind  of  classification  which  rests  on  a  firm  basis  of  facts  is  useful 
80  far  as  it  helps  us  to  remember  certain  common  characters  of  the  objects 
classified,  and  mischievous  if  it  is  allowed  to  obscure  other  common  characters 
upon  which  other  classifications  may  be  constructed. 

In  a  systematic  treatise,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  some  one 
arrangement,  and  our  choice  should  be  decided  by  reasons  of  practical  con- 
venience. Our  divisions  need  not  be  upon  a  uniform  plan,  but  they  should 
be  few  and  plain.  They  should  depend  as  little  as  possible  on  hypothesis  as 
to  the  nature  and  causes  of  morbid  processes,  and  as  much  as  possible  on 
clinical  an(f  pathological  facts.  And  they  should  agree  in  the  main  with 
those  kaditional  names  and  arrangements  which  do  not  contradict  ascertained 
facts  and  which  are  generally  accepted  by  the  best  authors. 

When  a  clinical  group  of  symptoms  is  found  associated  with  a  definite 
anatomical  change  in  a  given  organ,  it  is  best  treated  along  with  other 
*'  diseases "  of  that  organ.  When  "  it  has  no  anatomy,"  it  is  most  con- 
veniently grouped  with  its  nearest  clinical  allies.  When  it  affects  several 
oigans,  it  should  be  referred  to  that  which  is  its  primary  or  most  important 
seat  On  these  principles  we  make  a  chapter  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  the 
cord,  or  the  nervous  system  generally.  We  are  not  afraid  to  place  epilepsy 
near  cerebral  hemorrhage,  asthma  not  far  from  cancer  of  the  lung,  and 
rheumatism  with  osteo-arthritis.  Diabetes  might  be  classed  with  diseases  of 
nutrition,  with  those  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  blood ; 
but  it  may  be  reasonably  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  renal  calculus, 
because  these  affections,  differing  in  every  other  respect^  agree  in  being  both 
recognised  by  symptomatic  changes  in  the  urine.  Bhemnatism  may  be  con- 
sidered among  the  fevers,  among  general  diseases,  or  among  diseases  of  the 
joints ;  but  tibe  latter  is  the  place  where  it  is  most  conveniently  compared 
with  gout^  and  also  where  a  reader  would  be  most  likely  to  look  for  it. 

The  general  arrangement  in  the  following  chapters  is  local  and  anatomical, 
following  the  organs  of  the  body ;  while  functional  diseases  are,  as  a  rule, 
{daced  with  those  presenting  similar  symptoms. 

One  important  exception,  however,  has  been  made,  in  accordance  with 
general  practice. 

There  is  a  group  qi  "  general  diseases  "  which,  though  variously  defined 
and  more  or  less  extended,  has  been  recognised  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
type  of  this  group  is  the  disease  with  which  we  shall  begin,  typhus  fever,  as 
it  was  called,  when  that  name  only  meant  a  variety  of  the  genus  fever. 
Witii  it  were  associated  other  "  continued  "  fevers,  so  called  to  distinguish 
tiiem  from  the  intermittent  fevers  common  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

In  recent  times  another  group  of  diseases  has  been  associated  with  con- 
tinued feversj  the  eruptive  fevers  or  exanthemata :  smallpox,  measles,  and 
their  allies.  These  were  classed  with  diseases  of  the  skin,  not  only  by  Willan 
and  Bateman,  but  also  by  Hebra,  although  they  appear  separately  in  the  title 
of  his  wort* 

*  Meules  and  Scarlatina  appear  in  Willan's  '  Order  Exanthemata '  with  Nettlerash  and 
Boserash,  SmaUpoz  with  Scahies,  and  Chicken-pox  with  Eczema.  Uehra's  treatise  is  entitled 
''Acote  Exantheme  und  Hautkrankheiten,"  but  Measles  and  Scarlatina  appear  after  the 
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ThQ  presence  of  fever  is,  however,  no  sufficient  criterion  in  itself.  It  may 
be  produced  by  local  inflammation  or  it  may  be  idiopathic,  it  may  be  oon- 
'  tinned  or  intermittent^  accompanied  by  a  rash  or  not  Since  the  discovery 
of  the  important  part  played  by  microphytes  in  disease,  as  described  above 
in  the  chapter  on  Contagion,  it  appears  probable  that  idiopathic  fevers  and 
irritative  pyrexia — ^perhaps  we  may  add,  inflammation  itself,  or  at  least 
purulent  inflammation^ — are  alike  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  organism  when 
a  brood  of  microphytes  invade  the  blood  and  tissues. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  old  term  "  fever  "  to  denote,  not  a  disease  or  group 
of  diseases,  but  a  physiological  state  of  which  pyrexia  is  a  synonym,  we  may 
unite  the  continued  fevers  and  exanthems  on  the  basis  of  their  being  con> 
tagious,  and  due  exclusively  to  the  entrance  of  living  contagia.  In  a  few 
cases,  as  noted  in  the  chapter  on  Infection,  we  can  identify  the  actual 
contagium  ;  and,  without  venturing  to  push  the  argument  from  analogy,  we 
may  affirm  that  whether  the  contagium  be  a  living  microphyte  or  not, 
typhus  and  enteric  fever,  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  smallpox  and  chicktti- 
pox  are  each  caused  by  the  invasion  of  a  specific  particulate  contagium. 

But  not  only  do  they  agree  in  this  "  specific  "  (i.  e.  special  or  peculiar) 
aetiology,  they  are  all  "  general  diseases."  Some,  like  typhus,  are  without 
any  local  lesion  but  what  is  demonstrably  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  fever ;  while  in  others,  like  enteric  and  scarlet  fevers,  though  local 
lesions  are  constant^  they  are  clearly  parts  of  a  general  process,  and  not  its 
precedent  cause. 

Again,  these  contagious  and  general  diseases  agree  in  running  a  more  or 
less  defined  (specific  or  peculiar)  course,  limited  in  time  and  developing 
periods  of  incubation,  invasion,  ingravescence,  culmination,  and  deter- 
vescence. 

Lastly,  each  of  these  maladies  confers  remarkable  protection  from  a  fredi 
attack  while  they  do  not  protect  from  one  another. 

.  We  have  here  therefore  the  most,  perhaps  the  only,  natural  and  scientific 
group  of  diseases,  each  separate  and  definable,  yet  agreeing  with  one  anotlier 
and  differing  from  the  rest. 

Have  any  other  affections  than  the  traditional  Fevers  and  Exanthems  a 
right  of  admission  to  this  class  ? 

Accepting  as  the  best  criteria  those  of  exclusive  origin  by  contagkm 
and  of  '*  breeding  true,''  we  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  typioLlIj 
specific  disease  Mumps  to  the  Ust,  and,  with  almost  equal  claims,  Whoop- 
ing-cough and  epidemic  Influenza.  Erysipelas  and  Diphtheria  may  pro- 
bably be  added,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  both  cases  which  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

Syphilis  never  arises  but  by  direct  contagion ;  the  contagium  is  particu- 
late ;  it  breeds  true  ;  it  affects  not  only  the  blood,  but,  as  Sir  William  Gull 
well  put  it,  body,  blood,  and  bones ;  it  protects  against  itself ;  its  invasion  is 
accompanied  by  slight,  occasionally  by  high  fever,  and  by  a  characteristic 
rash.  It  differs  from  other  specific  fevers  in  the  length  of  its  course  and  in 
the  difficulty  of  separating  this  course  from  what  may  be  called  its  sequelae. 
It  also  differs  in  the  important  fact  of  being  hereditary. 

Tuberculosis  is  like  syphilis  in  being  hereditary,  and  in  its  variable  and 

introdactory  chapters,  between  Seborrhoea  and  Erythema.  Why  dermatologists  did  not 
include  T^hus  is  not  apparent.  It  is  as  much  an  exanthem  as  Measles,  and  Meaelei  as 
much  a  continued  fever  as  Typhus. 

*  The  late  Prof.  Huter,  of  Greifswald,  proposed  to  define  inflammation  as  a  septic  procecv 
due  to  the  entrance  of  microzymes  which  are  so  widely  diffused  that  the  disease  is  pandemic. 
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long-drawn  course.  It  is  still  doubtful  how  far  it  can  be  called  contagious, 
it  does  not  affect  every  organ,  and  it  certainly  does  not  protect  against 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  a  definite  bacillus  probably  occurs  in  all 
tubercular  lesions,  and  in  well-marked  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  the 
rapid  course  and  general  symptoms  much  resemble  those  of  a  contagious 
fever. 

Pneumonia,  t.  e.  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  has  strong  claims  on  clinical 
grounds  to  rank  as  a  specific  febrile  disorder.  It  has  its  micrococcus. 
It  invades,  runs  its  course  and  subsides  like  a  fever.  Its  symptoms 
are  scarcely  more  dependent  on  the  hepatised  lung,  as  to  time  and 
severity,  than  are  those  of  enterica  on  the  typhoid  ulcers.  But  cases  of 
contagion  and  an  epidemic  course  are  both  exceptional  for  ppeumonia.  It 
is  generally  believed  to  arise  from  common  causes,  as  exposure  to  cold ; 
its  course,  though  less  variable  than  that  of  syphilis  or  tubercle,  is  far  from 
constant;  it  is  often  secondary  to  other  diseases;  and  it  is  not  self- 
protective. 

Cholera  is  another  doubtful  case.  Few  would  now  regard  it  as  a  mere 
local  enteritis  ;  such  a  conclusion  would  have  less  foundation  than  Broussais' 
doctrine  that  typhoid  fever  was  only  symptomatic  pyrexia  from  ulceration  of 
the  bowels.  Few  doubt  that  it  is  contagious,  as  it  certainly  is  epidemic ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  independent  of  the  pathogenic  nature  of  Koch's  comma- 
bacillus  ;  for  no  diseases  are  more  certainly  contagious  than  typhus  and 
smallpox,  yet  in  neither  has  the  microphyte,  if  it  exists,  been  discovered. 
Usually  there  is  little  or  no  pyrexia  in  cholera,  but  there  is  reason  to  beliew 
that  this  feature  is  rather  masked  than  absent. 

Two  epidemic  febrile  disorders,  contagious  and  once  terribly  destructive, 
have  happily  been  banished  from  this  country — ^the  Sweating  Sickness  since 
the  sixteenth,  and  the  Oriental  Plague  since  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
latter  without  question,  and  proh^bly  the  former  is,  like  cholera,  en- 
demic and  comparatively  mild  in  certain  localities ;  but^  when  epidemic,  they 
acquire  fearfully  active  properties. 

Three  specific  diseases  of  the  brute  creation  are  occasionally  trans- 
ferred to  man  by  inoculation, — they  are,  Anthrax  or  splenic  fever,  Glanders 
and  Hydrophobia.  In  the  first  the  microphyte  is  known  and  its  whole  history 
investigated;  it  answers  every  test  of  being  the  true  contagium  of  the 
disease  (v.  sufpra^  p.  13),  so  that  other  maladies  may  be  compared  with  this 
as  a  criterion.  Glanders  is  almost  as  certainly  and  completely  known.  The 
pathol(^  of  Hydrophobia  is  in  many  ways  obscure  and  it  is  still  classed 
with  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
natural  place  is  not  far  from  Anthrax. 

Another  remarkable  malady,  as  fatal  as  hydrophobia,  is  known  by  the 
cumbrous  name  of  "  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. "  This  has  many  of 
Uie  characters  of  a  specific  disease,  although,  like  cholera,  it  is  not  as  a  rule  a 
fever.    At  present  it  is  best  left  with  other  hepatic  diseases. 

While  we  must  admit,  as  undoubted  members  of  this  class,  some  affec- 
tions in  which  no  microphyte  has  been  found,  we  must  exclude  others, 
though  more  or  less  certainly  bacterial  in  origin,  because  they  are  not  ''  gene- 
nd,"  or  run  no  definite  course,  or  do  not  protect.  Gronorrhoea  and  Leprosy 
are  instances.  They  are  more  properly  grouped,  the  former  with  in^tigo, 
some  forms  of  erysipelas  and  other  contagious  suppurations  (p.  15),  the  latter 
with  lupus  and  other  infective  granulomata  (p.  60). 

Several  of  tl^e  above  diseases  are  not  included  in  the  following  section. 
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either  becatiee  their  pathology  [b  doubtful  or  because  they  are  more  ooiiTe- 
niently  treated  with  local  dieeaaea. 

Rheumatism,  though  a  general  disease,  and  febrile,  is  not  contagions, 
does  not  protect^  and  has  neither  an  exclusive  or  specific  origin  nor  a  ooostuit 
or  specific  course. 

In  the  following  list  are  stated  in  a  brief  and,  of  necessity,  dogm&tie 
form,  the  characters  of  the  several  diseases  which  entitle  them  more  or  lea« 
decisively  to  a  place  in  this  section, 
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Qitoted  hy  Thtotdidbb. 

Hidory,  ncmencUUwre^  cmA  geographical  distribution — Incubation — Cowrse:  jirst 
week^  exanthem;  secondweek,  crisis amd convalescence:  death a/nd post-mortem 
appearances — Complications  a/nd  segudce — Etiology;  contagion  of  typhus  : 
iis  supposed  spontaneous  origin — Diagnosis — Prognosis — TreatmerU. 

Sgargelt  more  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  disease  was 
finally  separated  from  certain  others  with  which  it  had  been  confounded. 
Yet  we  can  trace  back  its  history.  For  its  prevalence  as  an  epidemic,  and 
the  fearful  mortality  which  always  accompanies  it^  make  it  certain  that 
many  descriptions  handed  down  by  writers  of  former  times  refer  to  Typhus, 
unmixed  with  the  other  forms  of  fever  from  which  it  is  now  known  to 
be  distinct.  Its  place  in  history  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  true 
or  Oriental  Plague.  It  is  the  common  pestilence  which  has  accompanied 
and  followed  wars. 

The  name  now  in  use  was  first  applied  to  a  malady,  or  a  group  of 
maladies,  by  Sauvages  in  1759.  Until  then  it  had,  from  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates downwards,  been  employed,  in  accordance  with  its  etymology,  to 
designate  a  confused  state  of  intellect^  with  a  tendency  to  stupor.  Most 
probably  the  plague  of  Athens,  recorded  by  Thucydides,  was  what  we  now 
call  typhus.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  die  nature  of  certain 
epidemic  fevers  which  prevailed  in  Italy,  Prance,  and  Hungary  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  of  which  accounts  were  given  by  Fracastorius  of 
Verona,  and  other  contemporary  writers.  During  the  course  of  the  same 
century  occurred  the  first  three  of  the  famous  "Black  Assizes"  in  this 
ooontry,  when  judges,  sherifib,  and  jurjrmen  were  suddenly  attacked  with 
fatal  ilkess,  which  had  spread  from  the  prisoners  brought  up  for  trial 
One  of  the  older  names  of  the  disease  is  jaU-fever.  Another  is  Morbus  cos- 
trensis  or  mUUary  fever,  from  the  ravages  which  it  has  committed  among 
aoldiers  and  camp-followers,  from  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and 
tlie  si^e  of  Beading  in  1643  down  to  the  Crimean  campaign.  Other 
names,  again,  are  spotted  fevers  brain  fever^  piUrid  fever,  from  some  of  its 
more  conspicuous  symptoms.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  universally  called 
Typlitis  in  this  country  and  in  France ;  but  the  Germans  are  obUged  to 
term  it  Typhus  examihematicus  or  Flecktyphm,  from  their  unfortunate  habit  of 
calling  Enteric  Fever  typhus,  instead  of  T3rphus  abdominalis  or  Ileo-tjrphus. 

On  the  Continent  tibe  disease  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  is  much 
less  common  than  in  the  British  Isles.     Both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 

*  ajfnoii^fmB, — Contagions  or  epidemic  fever ;  spotted  fever,  f ebris  petechialis,  ^n[>hns 
esutheniaticns ;  brain  fever;  jail  fever,  camp  fever;  fonrteen-day  fever.  Fr^  lidvre 
tjphns.    Qerm.  Flecktypbns, 
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Ireland,  it  has  prevailed  with  great  severity  on  repeated  occasions  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  there  have  been  epidemics  of  Typhus  in  1803,  in  1817-19,  in 
1826-28,  in  1836,  in  1843,  in  1846-48,  in  1856,  and  from  1861  to  1870. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  earlier  of  these  epidemics 
there  was  a  large  admixture  of  cases  of  another  disease,  Belapsing  Fever, 
which  was  not  known  to  be  distinct  from  tjrphus  until  1843,  but  can  even 
now  be  recognised  by  the  small  mortality  which  has  always  attended  it. 

Typhus  is  more  or  less  endemic  in  the  poor  districts  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  and  was  so  until  recent  years  in  London.  As  an 
epidemic  it  has  again  and  again  left  its  haunts  in  cities  and  invaded  the 
whole  country.  On  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  its  course  has 
been  chiefly  epidemic,  and  attendant  on  armies,  especially  during  the 
miseries  of  sieges  and  of  retreat.  Typhus  is  rare  even  as  an  occasional 
visitant  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  it  appears  to  be  unknown  in  India  and 
the  tropics  generally.     It  is  not  uncommon  in  Northern  China. 

The  disease  was  introduced  into  America  in  1847  by  an  infected 
immigrant  ship,  and  in  1867  by  the  same  means  into  Australia,  but  ior- 
tunately  it  has  never  established  itself  there. 

Typhus  is  unknown  among  animals.  Hosier  injected  fresh  blood  from 
patients  with  typhus  into  the  veins  of  dogs  without  any  result  Zulzer, 
however,  has  since  been  more  successful ;  his  injections  were  made  upon 
rabbits,  and  he  found  that  when  the  blood  was  taken  while  the  disease  was 
at  its  height  those  animals  died  in  two  or  three  days,  but  not  if  the  crisis 
had  been  passed. 

Entrcmce  of  the  contagion. — ^No  materies  morbi  has  yet  been  detected, 
though  tfiere  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  existence.  It  probably  gains 
entrance  in  most  cases  by  the  breath,  and  successively  invades  the  lymph, 
the  blood,  and  the  tissues  through  the  stomata  of  the  air-vesicles.  The 
contagion  is  very  sure,  but  readily  diluted  and  dissipated,  and  probably  not 
very  persistent. 

Incfobaiion. — ^This  is  of  variable  length.  Few  cases  afford  an  opportunity 
of  determining  it^  for  the  disease  rarely  follows  a  single  definite  exposure 
to  contagion.  But  Murchison  collected  for  the  'St  Thomas's  Hospital 
Beports'  in  1871  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  instances  more  or  less 
directly  in  point.  In  two  of  them  the  effect  was  apparently  immediate,  and 
the  same  thing  has  been  noticed  by  other  observers:  the  patient  having 
been  conscious  of  an  offensive  odour  proceeding  from  a  case  with  which  he 
had  come  into  contact,  was  at  once  attacked  with  headache,  prostration, 
nausea  and  rigors ;  and  all  the  other  symptoms  developed  themselves  in  due 
course.  In  one  instance  the  period  was  not  more  than  two  dajrs ;  in  two, 
only  four  days ;  in  one,  from  two  to  five  and  a  half  days ;  in  one  (that  (rf 
Murchison  himself)  exactly  five  days ;  in  one  not  more  than  six  days ;  in 
two  not  more  than  ten  days.  Similar  short  incubation-periods  have  been 
given  by  other  writers  ;  thus  Lebert^  in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbuch,'  states  five 
to  seven  days ;  and  some  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  disease 
followed  exactly  eight  days  after  exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  Mur- 
chison found  that  in  the  larger  number  of  his  thirty-one  cases  the  period 
was  longer :  in  four  it  was  exactly  twelve  days ;  in  thirteen  others  it  was 
within  a  few  days  of  tUs,  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  in  four  instances  it 
was  ascertained  to  be  longer  than  twelve  days ;  being  in  one  patient  not 
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lees  than  thirteen  days,  in  another  not  less  than  fourteen  days,  in  the  third 
exactly  fifteen  days,  in  the  fourth  not  less  than  twenty-one  days.  The 
period  of  incubation  would  seem  then  to  be  very  variable  ;  all  we  can  say  is 
that  it  is  a  short  one  compared  with  that  of  many  specific  fevers. 

Daring  the  incubation  the  patient  appears  to  be  well;  sometimes 
towards  its  end,  there  is  a  little  malaise,  with  headache,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
and  loss  of  appetite.  Lebert  says  that  these  symptoms  may  last  several 
days. 

Cowru, — ^The  course  of  tj^hus  is  conveniently  studied  by  dividing  it 
into  weekly  periods. 

Fmiweek — ^The  onset  of  the  disease,  from  which  the  first  week  is 
reckoned,  is  generally  definite,  and  sometimes  sudden :  more  so  than  in 
enteric  though  less  than  in  relapsing  fever.  The  patient  is  attacked  with 
headache  and  with  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  He  feels  chilly,  and  some- 
times shivers ;  after  a  while  he  may  perspire,  but  the  chilliness  presently 
retoms  and  he  is  glad  to  sit  cowering  over  the  fire.  He  feels  weary  and  dis- 
inclined for  exertion.  He  is  thirsty,  but  appetite  is  completely  lost.  His 
tongue  is  oedematous,  pale,  and  coated  with  fur,  which  is  at  first  white,  after- 
wards yellowish.  There  is  nausea,  but  not  often  vomiting.  The  bowels  are 
constip^^  The  urine  is  scanty,  dense,  and  high  coloured.  He  is  restless 
and  his  sleep  is  disturbed  by  painful  dreams  and  sudden  starts.  So  far 
fJiese  are  only  the  common  early  sjonptoms  of  any  specific  fever,  and  in 
slighter  degree  they  attend  a  feverish  cold.  But  then  follow  more  charac- 
teristic sjH^nptoms. 

'  Every  day  the  patient  becomes  more  prostrate ;  if  unable  to  seek  relief  in 
bed,  he  totters  as  he  walks,  and  his  hands  tremble  when  he  attempts  to  use 
them ;  until,  on  the  third  or  the  fourth  day  at  latest^  he  can  support  himself 
no  longer. 

From  the  first  the  patient's  aspect  is  dull,  heavy,  and  oppressed.  The 
eyes  are  injected  and  suffused.  'Hie  face  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  the  flush 
being  general,  and  not  limited  to  the  cheeks  as  in  enteric  fever.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  expression  becomes  more  and  more  vacant  and  stupid, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  the  patient  himself  feels  anxiety  about  his  illness. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  week  there  is  generally  ddiritmh,  especially  at  night. 
The  advent  of  this  symptom  is  said  to  be  earliest  in  persons  who  have  been 
intemperate,  and  in  those  who  have  been  subject  to  mental  anxiety  and 
fatigue.  In  some  exceptional  cases  it  sets  in  during  the  first  nighty  and 
Hnrchison  speaks  of  having  seen  cases  which  were  at  first  mistaken  for 
mania.  But^  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  several  days  that  the 
patient's  mind  begins  to  wander.  About  the  same  time  he  generally  ceases 
to  complain  of  headache. 

The  temperoMi/re  rises  rapidly  in  typhus.  Wunderlich  stated  that  it  is 
generally  104° — 104*9°  on  the  first  evening,  and  that  by  the  fourth  evening 
it  is  seldom  imder  104*9°,  generally  about  105*8°,  and  often  higher  still. 
But  although  Lebert  has  since  observed  106*5°  on  the  second  evening,  expe- 
rience in  England  has  been  that  the  average  figures  are  much  lower  than  those 
given  by  Wunderlich.  According  to  Murchison  the  highest  temperature  at- 
tained at  any  period  of  the  disease  is  generally  about  104°  or  105°;  it  is 
scarcely  ever  as  high  as  106°  except  in  children,  and  it  sometimes  fails  to  reach 
103°.  The  maTrimum  is  usually  observed  between  the  fourth  and  the 
aeventli  days,  sometimes  on  the  third  day,  and  occasionally  not  until  the 
second  week.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  first  week,  when  the  maximum 
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has  been  reached,  the  thermometer  varies  little.  Murchison  remarb 
that  a  high  range  of  temperature  in  the  first  week  generally  forebodes 
severe  cerebral  symptoms  in  the  second.  Lebert  observed  that  a  rise  in 
the  evening  is  of  comparatively  little  significance,  so  long  as  the  thermo- 
meter falls  each  morning;  what  is  really  serious  is  a  Ugh  temperature 
without  intermission. 

The  pulse  does  not  usually  rise  above  100  during  the  first  two  or  three 
days;  afterwards  it  ranges,  as  a  rule,  between  100  and  120.  When  it  is 
much  higher,  the  case  is  severe,  if  the  patient  is  an  adult ;  but  in  children  a 
very  rapid  pulse  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is  not  an  evil 
sign.  Occasionally  the  pulse  remains  below  100,  or  even  90.  Murchisoo 
cites  instances  observed  by  himself  or  by  others,  in  which  it  was  not  above 
40,  and  sometimes  down  to  28,  for  days  together.  In  certain  oases  how- 
ever of  slow  radial  pulse,  the  heart's  beats  have  been  twice  as  frequent  as 
the  pulsations  felt  at  the  wrist.  A  slow  pulse  is  not  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able sign  in  typhus. 

Re^raUon  during  the  earlier  days  follows  the  pulse  rather  than  the 
temperature. 

The  excmthem, — ^Typhus  is  attended  by  a  characteristic  entptian,  the 
mulberry  rash,  as  it  was  named  by  Sir  William  Jenner. 

In  rare  cases  this  is  preceded  by  a  rose  rash,  which  may  almost  be  mis- 
taken for  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever.  In  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital 
we  have  models,  illustrating  this  remarkable  roseola,  which  were  taken  from 
two  women  imder  the  care  of  Dr  Wilks  in  1864.  The  parts  represented 
are  the  abdomen,  and  the  forearm  with  the  hand ;  but  in  each  instance  the 
rash  is  said  to  have  covered  the  patient.  It  was  of  a  bright  crimson  colour, 
pimctated,  macular,  or  diffused.  One  of  the  women  was  a  nurse  in  the 
hospital,  so  that  she  was  under  observation  from  the  first.  The  roseola  in 
each  case  faded  before  the  mulberry  rash  came  out. 

The  characteristic  mtdberry  rash  generally  appears  on  the  fourth  or  the 
fifth  day  of  the  fever ;  sometimes,  as  in  a  case  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
in  1 874,  it  may  be  discovered  as  early  as  the  third  day  and  sometimes  as  late  as 
the  sixth.  Occasionally  it  is  absent ;  but  observations  made  with  great  care 
at  the  London  Fever  Hospital  in  1864  showed  that  this  occurred  in  scarcely 
more  than  2^  per  cent. — among  nearly  2500  cases  of  all  ages.  The  excep- 
tions were  mostly  in  children.  When  it  does  come  out  in  them,  it  is  oft^ 
peculiarly  abundant  and  well  marked,  so  as  to  resemble  the  rash  of  measles; 
and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  seen  on  the  face,  whereas  in  adults  it  is  generally 
confined  to  the  trunk  and  limbs.  One  usually  looks  for  the  tj^hus  rash  on 
the  chest  and  the  abdomen ;  but  Dr  Buchanan  says  that  the  earliest  macube 
are  to  be  found  on  the  back  of  the  wrists,  the  borders  of  the  axills,  and 
the  epigastrium. 

It  consists  of  more  or  less  numerous  spots,  of  indeterminate  form,  the 
largest  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  isolated  or  irregularly  confluent 
They  may  at  first  be  slightly  raised,  so  that  one  can  feel  them  with  the 
finger ;  and  as  they  may  then  be  of  a  somewhat  florid  colour,  it  is  sometimes 
difficulty  when  they  are  few  and  separate,  to  distinguish  them  at  this  stage 
from  the  rose  spots  of  Enterica.  At  this  time,  too,  they  disappear  on  pressure. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  they  alter  in  appearance ;  their  hue  becomes 
darker  and  more  dingy ;  they  are  no  longer  raised ;  and  when  the  finger  is 
pressed  upon  them  they  either  remain  unaltered  or  assume  a  yellowish  tint 
This  change  is  due  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels  into  the  substance 
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of  the  cutis ;  in  other  words,  the  macokB  have  become  petechial.  They  re- 
main visible  in  the  dead  body  if  the  case  should  end  fatally  while  they  are 
still  present.  In  many  instsuices  they  are  from  the  very  first  of  a  livid  or 
purple  colour  and  do  not  fade  on  pressure. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  from  its  first  appearance  the  mulberry  rash  is 
complete.  During  this  time  fresh  spots  may  come  out,  but  they  are  added 
to  the  old  ones.  There  is  not^  as  in  enteric  fever,  a  succession  of  crops  of 
maculsa,  one  set  appearing  while  another  is  fading  away.  Murchison  satisfied 
himself  on  this  point  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  surroimding  every  spot  with 
a  circle  of  ink  so  as  to  identify  it.  In  addition  to  the  distinct  macuke,  there 
is  also  a  faint^  irregular,  dusl^-red  mottling,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  more 
deeply  seated,  and  has  therefore  been  inaccurately  called  a  "  subcuticular 
rash."  After  the  first  day  or  two,  no  increase  of  the  eruption  occurs,  but 
the  maculse  persist  imtil  the  end  of  the  fever. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  severity  of  a  case  of  typhus  is  generally 
directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  eruption,  its  depth  of  colour,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  becomes  livid  or  petechial.  Murchison  adds  that 
the  exceptional  cases  in  which  no  rash  appears  have  generally  a  mild  course ; 
but  according  to  Lebert  they  are  often  severe  and  sometimes  fatal 

Second  week — ^This  period  is  marked  by  a  gradual  aggravation  of  all  the 
symptoms.  The  patient  is  now  absolutely  sleepless,  and  he  usually  passes 
into  a  state  of  continuous  ddmwn.  Sometimes  he  is  noisy  and  violent^ 
shouting,  talking  incessantly,  singing,  struggling  to  get  out  of  bed,  or  fight- 
ing with  his  attendants.  Wben  spoken  to,  he  becomes  still  more  excited. 
In  this  condition  a  patient  may  throw  himself  out  of  the  window,  and  some 
years  ago  a  man  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  for  a  suicidal  wound  of 
the  neck  inflicted  in  the  course  of  typhus.  After  two  or  three  days  the 
delirium  becomes  quiet  and  muttering  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  so 
from  the  first.  Sometimes  excitement  comes  on  as  night  approaches,  while 
the  rest  of  the  day  is  passed  in  a  state  of  stupor  and  prostration.  By  the 
middle  of  the  week  there  is  generally  complete  unconsciousness.  When 
loudly  spoken  to,  the  patient  perhaps  opens  his  eyes  and  stares  vacantly ; 
if  told  to  put  out  his  tongue,  he  may  separate  his  jaws,  and  leave  them 
gi^g,  but  no  other  signs  of  intelligence  can  be  elicited. 

Murchison,  who  himself  went  through  two  attacks  of  typhus,  tells  us 
that  the  imagination  is  far  from  inactive  during  the  delirium  of  typhus. 
He  took  a  great  dislike  to  a  nurse  and  to  a  valued  friend  ;  and  because  they 
(mce  tied  hun  down  in  bed,  he  fancied  that  they  intended  to  murder  him, 
that  they  were  shutting  him  up  in  a  dungeon,  that  they  followed  him  to 
India,  Burmah,  and  other  countries  which  he  had  visited  in  former  years, 
and  to  which  he  had  escaped.  Dr  Gueneau  de  Mussey,  who  caught 
typhus  in  Dublin  in  1843,  afterwards  remembered  imagining  that  he  was 
tied  down  in  bed,  and  gradually  consumed  by  spontaneous  combustion,  while 
women  were  taking  water  from  a  pond  and  pouring  it  over  him.  Ajiother 
fancy  was  that  he  saw  the  front  of  a  particidar  house  in  Paris  in  a  state  of 
phosphorescence,  and  a  child  suspended  by  the  neck  from  a  window.  He 
also  believed  that  he  saw  one  of  his  friends  killed  in  the  street ;  and  so 
strong  was  the  impression  that  even  during  convalescence  he  continued  to 
feel  concern  for  his  loss. 

During  the  second  week  of  tjrphus  deafness  is  very  conmionly  present ; 
iodeed,  it  begins  about  the  fifth  day.  It  sometimes  afiects  one  ear,  some- 
times both.    Its  cause  is  not  yet  ascertained,    Stokes  thought  that  it  was 
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due  to  softening  of  the  muscles  of  the  ossicula ;  but  to  this  view  Murchison 
objects  that  the  hearing  is  too  soon  recovered  during  convalescence.  Fat 
many  cases  do  well  in  which  deafness  has  been  complete ;  and  from  the 
time  of  Fracastorius  there  has  been  a  tradition  that  it  is  a  favourable  sign. 
For  this  belief,  however,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  good  gromids  ; 
deafness  is  certainly  present  in  many  cases  which  end  fataUy. 

The  pwpUs,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus,  are  contracted  and  in- 
sensible to  light — as  minute  as  pinholes,  according  to  Graves.  Jenner  first 
laid  stress  on  this  myosis  as  a  distinction  between  typhus  and  enteric  fever ; 
and  Murchison  says  that,  neither  during  active  delirium  nor  in  profound 
stupor,  has  he  seen  dilated  and  insensible  pupils  in  typhus.  OccasionaUy 
however  when  coma  comes  on,  the  pupils  dilate. 

The  muscular  prostratiorhy  during  the  second  week  of  typhus,  becomes 
extreme.  The  patient  sinks  down  in  bed,  and  lies  on  his  back,  unable  to 
raise  himself,  or  even  to  turn  on  either  side.  If  the  clothes  are  turned 
down  to  look  for  the  maculse,  he  takes  no  notice.  One  of  the  shrewd  re- 
marks of  the  last  resident  apothecary  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Mr  Stocker,  was 
that  to  find  a  fever-patient  lying  on  his  side  was  a  good  sign.  The  fieces 
are  passed  involuntarily.  The  urine  dribbles  away  incessantly,  so  ihai 
unless  it  can  be  caught  in  a  proper  receptacle  it  soaks  the  sheets  and  pro- 
duces great  irritation  of  the  skin.  But  before  it  begins  to  run  off  it  may 
fully  distend  the  bladder,  the  muscular  coat  of  this  organ  being  paralysed 
as  well  as  the  sphincter.  One  must^  therefore,  never  omit  to  examine  the 
hypogastric  region  at  every  visits  even  if  the  nurse  tells  us  that  the  urine  is 
passed  in  abundance.  Other  results  of  muscular  weakness  are  loss  of  power 
to  speak,  to  protrude  the  tongue,  and  sometimes  even  to  close  the  eyelids, 
so  that  the  cornea  may  slough. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disease  tremor  of  the  musdes  is  almost  constantly 
present.  The  whole  body  may  be  in  a  state  of  agitation,  especially  in  old 
people  and  in  those  who  have  been  exhausted  by  work  or  by  intemperance ; 
indeed,  in  drunkards  a  state  of  delirium  tremens  often  seems  to  be  added  to 
the  symptoms  of  the  fever.  Sometimes  the  tremor  is  limited  to  the  hands 
and  tongue.  Murchison  speaks  of  having  sometimes  seen  nystagmus  or 
choreiform  spasms  of  the  limbs.  Much  more  frequent  are  those  jerking 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearms  which  are  commonly  called 
subsulius  tendmam.  Or  there  may  be  twitchings  of  the  face,  one  comer  of 
the  mouth  being  perhaps  drawn  up  from  time  to  time.  Jenner  saw  two 
cases  in  which  the  face-  acquired  a  peculiar  expression  from  a  spasmodic 
action  of  the  inferior  recti  muscles  of  the  eyebdls  in  association  with  the 
levatores  palpebrarum.  In  each  instance  the  movements  were  excited  when 
either  of  the  arms  was  suddenly  raised.  Another  variety  of  spaem  is  pick- 
ing or  fumbling  at  the  bedclothes,  for  which  we  have  the  pedantic  names  <^ 
"  floccitatio  "  and  "  carphology."  In  more  rare  cases  the  fingers  are  forcibly 
clenched,  or  the  1^  and  thighs  are  bent  so  that  the  knees  almost  touch 
the  chin. 

The  mulberry  rash  generally  remains  visible  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  period.  The  maculss  may  even  become  darker  and  more  distinct^  and 
may  not  disappear  imtil  the  disease  has  already  subsided.  But  the  faint 
general  mottling  vanishes  after  a  few  days,  and  in  mild  cases,  where  this  is 
the  only  eruption,  nothing  of  it  may  be  left  at  a  time  when  the  fever  has 
still  several  days  to  run. 

The  temferaiwre  during  the  second  wee^  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  lower  than 
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in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  week.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  maximnm  is 
not  reached  until  between  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  day.  But  during  this 
period  there  is  generally  a  slight  fall,  to  which  Murchison  attached  impor- 
tance, believing  that  the  cases  in  which  it  was  absent  were  grave.  Hence- 
forth, and  up  to  the  time  of  the  crisis,  there  are  usually  slight  recurring 
remissions  of  one  or  two  degrees.  A  decided  rise  during  the  second  week 
indicates  the  supervention  of  some  complication,  generally  pneumonia. 

The  rate  of  the  pulse  varies  little  from  day  to  day,  but  its  general  ten- 
dency is  to  become  more  rapid.  Its  volume  and  force  decline  until  in  severe 
cases  it  is  exceedingly  feeble  or  even  imperceptible.  Sometimes  it  is  dicrotic 
orundulatory,  butLebert  remarks  that  this  is  seldom  the  case,  whereas  it  is 
almost  the  rule  in  enteric  fever.  Irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  not  uncommon, 
and  sometimes  there  are  intermissions.  Stokes  pointed  out  an  important 
sign  of  that  progressive  weakness  which  is  the  chief  danger  of  the  disease, 
namely,  diminution  or  loss  of  the  heart's  impulse,  with  disappearance  of  the 
first  sound.  For  several  days,  even  when  recovery  is  to  take  place,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  feel  the  heart  beating,  and  with  the  stethoscope  only  the 
second  sound  can  be  heard.  In  other  cases  a  systolic  bruit  is  developed, 
which  no  doubt  belongs  to  the  class  of  functional  murmurs. 

The  bredtking  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  almost  always  hurried,  being 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  in  the  minute.  According  to  Murchison, 
hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  should  be  regarded  as  a  constant  symptom 
ratiier  than  as  a  mere  complication.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  present  in  aU  severe 
cases,  and  after  death  is  scarcely  ever  wanting,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  fatal  issue.  It  commonly  begins  about  the  middle,  but 
sometimes  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  week.  It  is  indicated  by 
diminution  of  resonance  over  the  bases  behind,  where  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  feeble,  and  by  the  presence  of  coarse  r&les,  which  may  gradually 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  chest  on  both  sides.  Bronchial  catarrh 
is  always  associated  with  this  condition,  and  the  patient  may  spit  up  con- 
siderable quantities  of  frothy  tenacious  secretion,  mixed  perhaps  with  streaks 
ol  blood.     But  sometimes  cough  and  expectoration  are  entirely  absent 

The  Umgucy  in  very  mild  cases,  may  remain  moist  and  furred  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  fever.  But  usually  during  the  second  week  it  is 
dry,  rough,  and  brown.  When  the  disease  is  very  severe  it  contracts  into  a 
hall,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  dark  brown  or  black  crust ;  this  crust  may 
be  irregularly  cracked ;  but  the  fissured  condition  of  the  tongue  itself,  which 
Ib  60  c(nnmonly  seen  in  enteric  fever,  is  rare  in  typhus.  The  lips  and  teeth 
are  covered  with  a  dirty  blackish  material,  commonly  spoken  of  as  sordes. 
This  consists  of  an  accumulation  of  epithelial  debris,  which  becomes  dark 
^m  desiccation,  or  black  from  blood  or  from  the  remains  of  beef-tea  and 
other  food.  An  entire  loss  of  appetite  lasts  to  the  end  of  the  disease; 
and  sometimes  the  patient  refuses  to  take  the  nourishment  which  is  given 
to  him.  At  this  stage  he  does  not  seem  to  sufier  from  thirst.  Murchison 
met  with  some  instances  in  which  vomiting  was  a  persistent  and  troublesome 
symptom,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  exceptional.  The  abdomen  is  some- 
times flat  or  even  concave,  and  tympanites  is  very  rare.  As  a  rule  there 
is  constipation^  but  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  not  infrequent.  The  f»ces 
may  be  of  normal  consistence,  and  even  if  fluid,  they  are  generally  dark  in 
colour.  Murchison  speaks  of  diarrhoea  as  occurring  in  about  5  or  10  per 
cent  of  all  cases  of  typhus.  But  in  1866  Dr  Buchanan  said  that  it  had 
been  seen  in  at  least  one  third  of  the  cases  which  had  come  under  observa- 
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tion  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital  during  some  years  previously ;  he 
inclined  to  refer  its  greater  frequency  in  die  experience  of  some  physicians 
to  the  larger  amounts  of  liquid  food  forced  upon  the  stomachs  of  their 
patients.  Murchison  remarks  that  when  an  aperient  has  been  required 
the  bowels  often  afterwards  remain  open  or  even  relaxed. 

The  urine  generally  remains  dark  in  colour  during  the  second  week  o4 
t3rphus,  but  sometimes  it  is  pale  and  even  alkaline.  With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  urea  which  is  voided  it  is  increased  compared  with  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  food  taken.  At  this  period  of  the  disease  the  chlorides  fail 
to  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  even  when  the  patient  is  made  to  take  large 
quantities  of  common  salt.  The  urine  sometimes  contains  no  chlorides  at 
iJl,  but  Dr  Buchanan  says  that  usually  two  or  three  grains  are  passed  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  just  enough  to  produce  an  opalescence  on  the 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Albuminuria  is  common  in  the  febrile 
state  generally,  and  in  typhus  appears  to  be  present  in  more  than  half  the 
cases. 

Crisis. — Such  is  the  condition  of  a  patient  suffering  under  tjrphus  until 
about  the  fourteenth  day,  when,  in  favourable  cases,  a  marvellous  change  takes 
place.  Formerly,  what  was  most  often  noticed  was  that  he  fell  into  a 
sound  and  quiet  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  a  few  hours  later,  rational, 
refreshed,  and  cool.  But  at  present  the  use  of  the  thermometer  enables  ub 
to  watch  the  process  more  closely.  In  some  exceptional  cases  there  is  a 
rise  of  perhaps  two  degrees  the  day  before  the  crisis  occurs.  Much  more 
often  the  temperature  becomes  slightly  lower  during  the  same  period  The 
crisis  itself  is  marked  by  a  rapid  fall  to  normal  or  even  lower ;  a  difference 
generally  of  from  i^  to  6°  Fahr.  The  fall  may  be  complete  within  twelve 
hours,  but  according  to  Lebert  it  more  often  takes  thirty-six  hours  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  days.  Murchison  says  that  in  nearly  one  half  of 
the  cases  of  typhus  the  date  of  the  crisis  is  the  thirteenth  or  the  four- 
teenth day ;  in  more  than  three  fourths  it  is  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth.  Lebert  gives  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases  as  subsidiiig 
between  the  tenth  and  the  twelfth  days,  some  even  between  the  sixth  and 
the  ninth. 

Complications  may  occasionally  mask  the  crisis,  or  prevent  its  occur- 
rence.    They  will  be  considered  presently. 

Crisis  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  perspiration,  or  by  diarrhoea,  or  by  the 
excretion  of  urine  depositing  lithates  in  abundance ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  such  symptoms  are  essential  to  the  defervescence,  as  was 
formerly  supposed.  Afterwards  the  temperature  generally  remains  normal, 
except  that  for  a  night  or  two  there  may  be  a  slight  evening  rise. 

Convalescence  advances  rapidly.  The  tongue  becomes  clean  and  moist, 
and  the  appetite  is  ravenous.  Within  three  or  four  weeks  the  patient 
often  completely  recovers  his  bodily  strength  and  is  able  to  return  to 
work. 

A  true  relapse  of  typhus  is  exceedingly  rare.  An  instance  of  it  was 
recorded  in  1869  by  Ebstein,  the  interval  being  twenty-five  days.  At  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  no  such  case  occurred  during  twenty-three  years 
after  1855.  In  that  year  Dr  Buchanan  had  a  nurse  under  his  care  who  after 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  the  disease,  was  taken  ill  a  week  later,  and  went 
through  it  a  second  time :  on  each  occasion  there  was  a  mulberry  rash. 
The  first  fever  appears  to  have  lasted  a  fortnight,  the  second  somewhat 
longer. 
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ExUus  kihdUs — ^Many  cases  of  tjrphus  do  not  run  on  long  enough  to 
exhibit  a  crisis.  The  mortality  from  the  disease  at  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  has  been  at  the  lowest  15  per  cent.  Murchison  estimated  that^ 
if  slight  cases  and  those  occurring  in  children  be  taken  into  accoimt^  it  is 
about  10  per  cent  It  differs,  however,  slightly  in  different  years,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  generally  higher  during  an  epidemic  than  at  other  times. 
Among  soldiers  in  camp,  or  in  a  besieged  city,  the  death-rate  has  sometimes 
been  enormous.  In  the  Crimea  one  half  of  the  French  troops  who  were 
attacked  is  said  to  have  perished ;  and  still  more  terrible  instances  are  on 
record.  In  certain  epidemics  death  has  sometimes  occurred  on  the  second 
or  the  third  day,  or  even  after  a  few  hours'  illness.  Such  cases  have  been 
described  as  a  special  variety  of  the  disease — typhus  sideranSy  and  the  patient 
was  described  as  sideratuSy  planet-struck.  Murchison  speaks  of  having  seen 
several  cases  end  fatally  on  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  usually  from  pulmonary 
congestion.  But^  as  a  nile,  typhus  does  not  destroy  the  patient  untU 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

The  exact  mode  of  death  varies.  Sometimes  it  is  by  ''tjrphoid''  symptoms 
and  coma ;  sometimes  it  is  through  the  lungs  by  asphyxia ;  sometimes  it  is 
by  failure  of  the  heart,  the  pulse  being  imperceptible,  and  the  skin  cold, 
Hvid,  and  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat.  In  some  of  the  last-mentioned  cases 
tiie  patient  lies  for  a  day  or  more  in  a  peculiar  state,  to  which  Jenner  has 
appropriated  the  name  coma  vigil.  He  has  his  eyes  wide  open,  so  that  he 
might  be  supposed  to  be  awake,  but  he  is  absolutely  insensible  to  all  that 
goes  on  about  him,  and  his  face  is  devoid  of  expression.  Sometimes  death 
is  preceded  by  a  rapid  elevation  of  temperature,  as  in  a  case  at  Guy's  Hospital 
in  1873,  in  which  the  thermometer  registered  108'7^. 

Morbid  anatomy. — ^The  appearances  observed  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  from  t3rphus  are  not  characteristic  of  the  disease,  but  are  effects 
of  the  febrile  state  through  which  the  patient  has  passed,  and  are  found 
equally  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  pysBmia,  and  other  acute  diseases.  The  rigor 
mriis  is  brief  and  incomplete,  putrefaction  takes  place  early,  there  is  much 
cadaveric  discolouration  of  the  skin,  the  blood  is  fluid  and  dark  coloured,  and 
it  stains  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  and  of  the  great  vessels.  There  is 
often  but  little  emaciation,  yet  the  muscles  are  soft  and  friable,  and  when 
death  has  occurred  at  a  late  period  of  the  fever  their  fibres  are  granular  or 
waxy-looking  under  the  microscope.  A  similar  change  is  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  and  probably  often  plays  an  important  part  in  bringing 
about  the  fatal  issue.  The  spleen  is  but  little  enlarged,  weighing  on  an 
average  seven  ounces,  though  sometimes  as  much  as  fourteen  ounces ;  but 
its  tissue  is  very  soft^  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  pulp,  which  escapes 
when  the  capsule  is  divided.  Jacquot  is  said  to  have  observed  a  case  in 
which  instant  death  resulted  from  rupture  of  that  organ.  The  liver  is  soft 
and  hypersemic  :  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  it  is  often  fatty.  The 
lungs  are  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  extensive  hypostatic  congestion.  The 
affected  parts  are  bulky,  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour,  and  soft ;  serous 
fluid  oozes  abundantly  from  their  cut  surface,  and  from  the  opened  bronchial 
tubes.  There  is,  lastly,  an  entire  absence  of  those  intestinal  lesions  which 
belong  to  enteric  fever. 

Other  changes  which  have  been  noted  are  quite  independent  of  the  disease. 
They  are  common  either  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  or  in  dissipated  and  in- 
temperate persons,  such  as  are  apt  to  succumb  to  typhus.     Thus  the  brain 
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has  often  been  found  atrophied,  with  an  excess  of  fluid  in  its  yentrieles  and 
upon  its  surface. 

In  other  instances  the  kidneys  have  been  wasted  or  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  Bright's  disease.  In  such  cases  death  is  apt  to  be  ushered  in  by  ccmTiJ- 
sions,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  typhus  should  always  lead  at  once  to  an 
examination  of  the  urine ;  it  may  be  then  found  to  be  albuminous,  and  may 
contain  blood,  more  or  less  altered,  and  casts.  Sometimes  the  renal  affection 
appears  to  be  quite  early  and  recent,  and  probably  is  itself  secondary  to  the 
fever.  Murchison  speaks  of  having  found  the  kidneys  weigh  nineteen, 
twenty,  or  even  twenty-three  and  a  half  ounces.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  albumen  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  typhus  in  which  no  cerebral  symptoms  occur,  and  which  do  weD. 
It  is  usually  in  small  quantities,  and  it  is  often  present  during  only  a  day  or 
two  days  towards  the  end  of  the  disease. 

Complications  and  segudcs  of  typhus  are  neither  numerous  nor  frequent 
Jaundice  is  extremely  rare.  Murchison  met  with  only  fifteen  cases  in  which 
it  was  present.  In  one  of  them  the  liver  was  in  a  state  of  acute  ydlow 
atrophy ;  and  in  another  leucine  and  tyrosine  were  found  in  the  viscera  as 
well  as  in  the  urine.  One  well-marked  instance  of  jaundice  occurred  at  Guy's 
Hospital  in  1869.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  forty-nine,  died  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  fever. 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  not  very  uncommon.  Sometimes,  when  the  patient 
appears  to  die  of  the  severity  of  the  disease,  instead  of  there  being  merely 
hypostatic  congestion  of  the  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs,  a  considerabfe 
part  of  one  of  them  is  found  to  be  hepatised.  Either  the  lower  or  the  upper 
lobe  may  be  affected  in  this  way.  In  other  cases  inflammation  of  the  lung 
sets  in  a  few  days  after  the  crisis.  Of  about  forty  consecutive  fatal  cases 
examined  at  Guy's  Hospital,  no  fewer  than  six  had  well-marked  pneumonia. 
In  one  instance  an  attack  of  pleurisy  occurred  a  week  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever ;  and  after  death  the  left  side  of  the  chest  was  found  to  contain 
several  pints  of  fluid  with  flakes  of  lymph.  Murchison  has  several  times 
seen  gangrene  of  the  lung  after  t3rphus. 

Tbe  occurrence  of  a  convulsion  is  an  unfavourable  symptom,  but 
even  when  it  is  repeated,  an  absolutely  unfavourable  prognosis  is  by  no 
means  to  be  given.  Becovery  took  place  in  twelve  among  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  cases  in  which  this  complication  occurred  at  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  between  1862  and  1869.  In  very  rare  instances,  where  a  fatal 
issue  has  occurred,  blood  has  been  found  effused  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brain ;  but  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  convulsions  rather  than 
their  cause.  It  is  towards  the  end  of  the  second  week  that  convulsions  are 
most  often  observed. 

In  very  rare  cases  acute  meningitis  occurs  as  a  complication.  In  addition 
to  the  cerebral  symptoms  which  commonly  accompany  the  fever,  there  is 
then  retraction  of  the  head,  strabismus,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Mania 
sometimes  sets  in  during  convalescence,  and  may  compel  the  removal  of  the 
patient  to  an  asylum ;  but  in  the  long  run  it  seems  always  to  end  favourably. 
Hemiplegia,  with  or  without  aphasia,  is  an  occasional  sequela,  but  in  idl 
likelihood  it  depends  upon  embolism  of  one  of  the  cerebral  arteries  by  a 
fragment  of  thrombus  derived  from  the  left  auricle  or  ventricle  of  the  hes^ ; 
for  clotting  of  blood  in  the  recesses  of  these  cavities  is  doubtless  of  frequent 
occurrence  during  the  height  of  the  disease.     Murchison  once  saw  ulcerative 
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endocarditis  in  a  case  of  typhus,  with  large  vegetations  and  infarction  of  the 
spleen.  Embolism  of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  is  doubtless  the  cause  of 
gangrene  of  the  feet,  which  has  now  and  then  occurred  as  a  sequel. 
Bedsores  ought  hardly  to  arise  in  this  disease,  since  the  state  of  coma 
is  of  comparatively  short  duration.  Their  presence  sometimes  accounts 
for  the  supervention  of  pyaemia,  but  in  other  cases  blood-poisoning  isets  in 
during  convalescence  without  any  such  obvious  explanation.  Thrombosis  of 
the  femoral  veins  is  not  often  seen  after  typhus.  Inflammatory  swellings 
which  have  been  called  buboes^  and  compared  with  those  that  occur  in  the 
plague,  occasionally  form  in  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  regions,  and  go  on 
n^dly  to  suppuration. 

VHien  a  pregnant  woman  is  attacked  with  typhus  she  not  infrequently 
passes  through  tiie  disease  without  interruption  to  the  process  of  gestation, 
but  sometimes  a  miscarriage  occurs  between  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenth 
days.  As  a  rule  she  afterwards  does  well,  and  the  child,  if  not  too  immature, 
is  generaUy  saved. 

jEUology. — ^That  typhus  passes  directly  to  other  persons  from  the  sick  is 
established  by  the  clearest  possible  evidence.  Instances  of  such  an  occurrence 
are  commonly  observed  in  every  hospital  into  which  cases  of  typhus  are 
admitted ;  if  into  general  wards,  those  who  are  already  patients  with  all 
kinds  of  other  complaints  are  attacked ;  if  into  special  wards,  the  medical 
attendants  and  nurses  fall  frequent  victims.  When  cases  are  left  in  private 
bouses  or  lodgings,  the  disease  passes  not  only  to  relatives  and  to  other 
inhabitants  of  the  same  dwelling,  but  also  to  doctors  and  clergymen,  whose 
visits  are  only  occasional.  On  the  other  hand,  the  removal  of  a  single  case 
of  typhus  from  the  building  in  which  it  arose  is  often  effectual  in  preventing 
oAer  occupants  from  taking  it. 

The  diffusion  of  the  disease  can  often  be  traced  from  point  to  point  in  a 
town  or  in  a  district.  Thus  Alison  relates  how  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  in 
Edinburgh  lay  ill  with  typhus  in  a  room  in  which  his  father  and  two  appren- 
tices were  at  work.  Afterwards  both  of  the  apprentices  were  attacked  in 
tbeir  own  homes,  apart  from  one  another,  and  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  workshop ;  and  there  followed  seven  cases  of  typhus  in  one  house, 
and  seven  in  the  other. 

An  epidemic  which  occurred  at  Carlisle  in  1 781  was  found  by  Dr  Heysham 
to  have  started  from  a  particular  house  in  Richard  Gate ;  one  of  the  persons 
affected  there  was  a  weaver,  who  on  his  recovery  communicated  the  disease 
to  his  fellow-weavers  in  a  large  workshop,  and  by  them  it  was  spread  all 
over  the  town. 

The  contagion  of  typhus  is  probably  exhaled  both  by  the  skin  and  the 
lungs,  and  it  may  perhaps  cause  the  offensive  odour  which  is  so  perceptible 
close  to  severe  cases.  This  odour  has  been  compared  to  the  smell  of 
rotten  straw,  or  to  that  of  mice.  Murchison  regarded  it  as  sui  generis ;  he 
says  that  he  has  known  nurses  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital  distinguish 
typhus  from  other  fevers  by  it  alone.  It  is  given  off  chiefly  during  the 
second  week,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  contagion  is  less  power- 
ful before  that  time.  The  late  Dr  Peiry,  of  Glasgow,  maintained  that  the 
disease  was  not  contagious  before  the  ninth  day.  He  found  that  at  the 
Olasgow  Fever  Hospital  patients  who  happened  to  have  been  sent  in  for 
erysipelas,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  other  inflammatory  affections,  escaped 
typhus  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  wards  for  acute  cases,  but  caught  it 
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when  they  were  transferred  into  a  convalescent  ward ;  and  he  adopted  tlie 
plan  of  keeping  such  patients  in  the  fever  wards  until  they  were  suffidentlj 
well  to  go  to  their  homes,  with  the  result  that  during  several  months  none 
of  them  were  attacked.  Murchison,  however,  although  he  admits  that 
typhus  is  most  contagious  after  the  first  week,  thinks  that  the  spreading  of 
the  disease  in  convalescent  wards  is  due  to  the  patients  coming  more  closely 
into  contact  there,  but  especially  to  their  wearing  their  own  clones,  saturated 
with  the  fever-poison  before  admission.  He  believes  that  the  human  body 
soon  ceases  to  give  off  the  poison  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  clothes  and  bedding  may  become  vehidei 
(fomiies)  for  the  transmission  of  t3rphus.  Murchison  says  that  laundry-women 
are  especially  liable  to  contract  the  disease  without  direct  communication  wiA 
the  sick.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  in  their  account  of  one  of  the  first  epidemics, 
relate  that  a  child  discharged  from  a  fever  hospital  took  to  another  imtito- 
tion  a  bundle  of  clothes  which  had  not  been  disinfected ;  a  woman  who 
opened  it  perceived  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  odour,  and  in  a  few  minotee 
became  ill  with  what  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  fever.*  Very  few 
positive  instances  seem  to  have  been  recorded  of  the  communicadon  of 
typhus  by  contact  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  it ;  but  Mur- 
chison, when  he  was  attacked  in  Edinburgh,  had  been  dissecting  in  a  close 
room,  in  which  there  were  many  such  bodies,  and  he  had  never  entered  the 
wards  of  the  infirmary,  nor  seen  a  case  of  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  1838-9,  the  dissecting  room  received  seTen- 
teen  bodies  dead  of  typhus ;  but  among  six  students  of  the  hospital  who 
alone  took  it,  four  had  not  dissected  at  all,  and  the  other  two,  who  hid 
dissected,  had  been  also  exposed  to  contagion  in  the  wards. 

It  appears  that  typhus  is  seldom  conveyed  by  persons  not  themselveB 
affected.  But  Murchison  relates  that  in  January,  1867,  a  patient  in  t 
surgical  ward  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  was  attacked  after  she  had  been 
there  for  four  and  a  half  months ;  and  she  had  been  receiving  daily  visits 
from  a  nurse  who  was  in  close  attendance  on  a  patient  with  typhis 
downstairs.  Again  in  1861,  great  interest  was  excited  by  the  case  of  an 
Egyptian  vessel,  the  "  Shiah-Jehaad,"  from  which  typhus  was  introdoeed 
into  Liverpool,  where  thirty-one  persons  caught  it.  Although  Dr  Duncan, 
on  the  testimony  of  the  sm'geons  who  attended  the  men  on  board  this  shi^ 
thought  that  they  suffered  from  no  other  disease  than  dysentery  ('  Trans. 
Epid.  Soc.,'  1861),  Dr  Parkes  came  to  the  conclusion  that  typhus  had 
really  been  prevalent  among  them  before  they  arrived  in  port  (*  Army  lied. 
Eep.,'  vol.  ii). 

Typhus  is  not  nearly  so  apt  as  the  contagious  exanthemata  to  be 
propagated  by  means  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  human  beings  themselves 
iinaffected  by  it.  Moreover,  its  poison  is  easily  rendered  inert  by  free 
dilution  with  air.  Some  writers  have  stated  that  there  is  greater  risk  of 
the  disease  spreading  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  stories  of  a  house  ot  of  a 
hospital  than  in  the  reverse  direction  ;  and  this,  if  true,  would  show  that 
the  upward  currents  of  air  that  exist  in  all  inhabited  buildings  are  capable 
of  carrying  the  infection  with  them.     But  experience  has  abundantly  proved 

*  Haller,  of  Yienna,  thougkt  that  dark-coloured  materialB  were  more  apt  to  abforb  the 
poison  than  light- coloured  ones;  I  well  remember,  I  used  to  notice,  when  demonstrator  of 
anatomy,  that  the  dissecting-room  smell  adhered  to  me  more  strongly  when  I  wore  dsit 
clothes.— C.  H.  P. 

But  the  eoth  aphorism  of  Dr  Keil,  of  Northampton,  is  that  *'  Black  cloatbi  < 
paribui  draw  the  least  moisture  of  anj  "  ('  Medicina  Statica,'  1720). 
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thfttit  never  passes  from  one  house  to  another  through  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  London  Fever  Hospital  was  one  of  a  row  of  houses  in  Gray's 
Inn  Lane,  no  ease  of  typhus  arose  in  the  others ;  and  afterwards,  when  it 
occupied  its  second  site  at  King's  Cross,  on  the  same  plot  of  groimd  as  the 
SmaUpoz  Hospital,  and  but  a  few  yards  off,  Dr  Tweedie  was  able  to  state 
that  during  eight  years  not  one  of  the  officials  of  the  latter  institution 
contracted  typhus.  So,  again,  Murchison  says  that  if  a  patient  with  this 
disease  is  placed  in  a  large,  well-ventilated  apartment^  the  attendants  incur 
Hitle  risk,  and  the  other  residents  in  the  same  house  none  whatever. 

PredMponng  causes, — ^The  facts  stated  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  form 
links  in  an  argument  by  which  Murchison  endeavoured  to  prove  that  typhus, 
instead  of  being  always  due  to  contagion  from  a  previous  case,  is  often 
generated  de  novo  in  persons  placed  under  defective  sanitary  conditions,  of 
which  overcrowding  is  the  chief. 

It  is  true  of  other  acute  specific  diseases,  as  well  as  of  typhus,  that 
many  instances  occur  of  which  the  origin  cannot  be  traced ;  but  positively  to 
demonstrate  the  spontaneous  origin  of  a  contagious  disease,  is,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  almost  an  impossibility.  Perhaps  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
that  has  ever  occurred  for  investigating  the  point  was  afforded  by  the 
Egyptian  ship,  the  "  Shiah-Jehaad,' '  already  referred  to.  She  left  Alexandria 
in  November,  1860,  and,  after  calling  at  Malta,  arrived  at  Liverpool  on 
February  16th,  1861.  But,  according  to  Dr  Parkes,  some  of  the  men  may 
have  brought  the  poison  with  them  when  they  embarked  at  Alexandria ; 
they  numbered  476,  and  included  not  only  Arabs,  but  also  Nubians  and 
Abyssinians.  Of  the  supposed  instances  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
typbm  collected  by  Dr  Murchison,  the  most  important^  in  consequence 
of  the  care  and  pains  which  he  devoted  to  its  investigation,  is  perhaps 
the  group  of  seven  cases  which  arose  in  Meridian  Place,  Bermondsey,  in 
March,  1859 — a  time  when  the  disease  was  at  least  very  uncommon  in 
London,  for  during  ten  and  a  half  months  previously  only  two  examples 
had  been  seen  in  ti^e  Fever  Hospital.  But  the  real  force  of  this  and  other 
sintikr  observations  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  single  condition  was  traceable 
in  every  one  of  them,  namely,  that  those  who  were  attacked  by  the  disease 
had  been  crowded  and  huddled  together  in  narrow,  ill-ventilated  dwellings. 
They  were  often  also  destitute  and  famished  ;  but  that  this  is  not  so  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  disease  as  overcrowding,  seems  to  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  Dundee,  in  1865,  an  epidemic  of  typhus  was  brought 
about  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  flocking  into  the 
town  in  consequence  of  work  being  abundant  and  wages  good.  The 
occurrence  of  typhus  in  an  epidemic  form  has,  indeed,  been  predicted  when, 
as  in  1826  and  in  1862,  destitution  and  famine  have  been  very  prevalent; 
and  such  predictions  have  been  verified  by  the  result.  It  would  be  impos- 
nble  to  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  conditions  under  which,  if  at  all, 
typhus  is  generated  than  was  afforded  by  the  "  Shiah-Jehaad  ; "  the  men  on 
board  (who  were  being  carried  to  Liverpool  in  order  to  navigate  back  to 
^ypt  another  vessel,  a  man-of-war,  then  in  that  port)  seem  to  have  been 
crowded  together  in  the  most  shocking  manner ;  some  of  them  were  in  a 
state  of  starvation ;  the  filth  and  stench  between  decks  were  abominable ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  hatches  had  been  battened  down  on  account  of  bad 
weadier. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Yirchow  has  endorsed  the  opinion  that  the 
poison  of  typhus  can  be  generated  by  the  concurrence  of  such  conditions 
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as  these ;  and  the  same  view  has  been  maintained  by  the  late  Dr  Hudflon, 
of  Dublin.  But  all  the  facts  adduced  by  Murchison  may  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  opposite  doctrine,  namely,  that  the  disease  is  invariaUy 
due  to  contagion  from  a  previous  case;  for  it  is  well  ascertained  thit 
impairment  of  health  increases  the  susceptibility  of  an  individual  to  the 
typhous  poison,  and  overcrowding  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  wfaeo 
the  contagion  is  present. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  everyone  is  originally  capable  of  taking  tliis 
disease,  although  the  fact  of  having  once  passed  through  it  affords  an  almost 
absolute  subsequent  immimity.  At  the  London  and  Glasgow  Fever 
Hospitals  all  the  nurses  who  have  not  had  the  disease  before  conUuct  typhis 
within  three  or  four  months  after  entering  upon  their  duties.  In  1833 
Dr  Tweedie  stated  that  with  one  exception  every  ph3rsician  connected 
with  the  London  Fever  Hospital  had  been  attacked  with  typhus.  Similar 
experience  is  recorded  from  the  Fever  Hospitals  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
Edinburgh. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  trace  accidental  conditions  which  favour  the 
operation  of  the  contagion;  one  is  inUmcation.  Murchison  says  he  has 
known  several  instances  of  persons  exposed  for  months  to  the  poison  of 
typhus  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  who  were  not  attacked  until  imme- 
diately after  a  debauch.  Habitual  intemperance  probably  acts  in  a  simihir 
way :  it  was  once  noted  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  patients  admitted 
for  this  disease  into  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Infirmaries  had  led  intem- 
perate lives — ^but  this  perhaps  was  not  conclusive  evidence. 

Other  favouring  circumstances  are  excessive  bodily  faHgue,  menial  anxidjf, 
and  ward  of  deep.  Murchison,  in  support  of  the  populiu:  doctrine  thut  a 
dread  of  typhus  increases  the  risk  of  taking  it,  cites  the  case  of  an  Edin- 
burgh medical  student  who  so  feared  it  that  he  could  hardly  be  induced  to 
enter  a  ward  in  which  there  were  any  cases  ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  students 
to  be  attacked  during  the  epidemic  of  1847.  Again,  the  debility  which 
accompanies  convalescence  from  other  complaints  predisposes  to  typhus,  and 
in  armies  it  has  been  frequently  observed  to  follow  scurvy.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  typhus  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  phthisical  persons  than  in 
others.  Tweedie  long  ago  made  the  remark  that  butchers  appeared  to  be 
comparatively  exempt  from  typhus.  Most  of  the  butchers  admitted  into 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  for  the  disease  have  been  out  of  employment 
and  ill-fed. 

Poverty  and  starvation  are  among  the  most  certain  predisposing  canBesL 
No  less  than  95*76  per  cent,  of  all  the  typhus  cases  observed  at  the  Fever 
Hospital  during  twenty-three  years,  more  than  18,000  in  number,  had  be«i 
inmates  of  hospitals  or  dependent  on  parochial  relief,  and  many  of  them 
had  been  on  the  verge  of  starvation  for  several  weeks  or  months.  Epi- 
demics in  Ireland,  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  have  repeatedly  been 
associated  with  the  failure  of  crops  and  with  the  widespread  destitution 
consequent;  so  that  although  relapsing  fever  is  the  true  "famine-fever," 
that  name  was  formerly  given  to  typhus,  and  not  without  warrant 

Another,  and  the  most  important,  predisposing  cause  of  this  disease  is 
overcrowding.  Beside  its  obvious  influence  in  increasing  the  spread  of  typhus 
by  contagion,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  also  augments  the  suscep- 
tibility of  individuals  to  the  poison.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
favour  the  occurrence  of  a  first  case  among  the  occupants  of  a  lodging-house 
or  cellar,  without  generating  tj^hus  direcdy. 
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Other  80-oaUed  predisposing  causes  probably  act  only  by  facilitating  con- 
tagion. Thus  epidemics  occur  rather  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer 
because  the  poor  for  the  sake  of  warmth  block  up  every  hole  by  which  air  can 
enter  their  wretched  dwellings  during  the  cold  season.  But  in  some  years 
it  has  happened  that  more  cases  have  occurred  in  July,  or  in  September, 
than  in  January.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  variations  of  temperature  which 
occur  in  temperate  climates  have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  form  of  fever  has  ever  been  observed 
in  Africa^  or  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  although  it  was  believed  by  some 
observers  to  occur  in  the  gaols  of  India.  If  hot  countries  should  prove  to 
be  exempt^  it  will  not  be  possible  to  attribute  the  fact  to  any  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  inhabitants,  like  that  of  negroes  in  respect  of  ague.  For  Africans  and 
East  Indians  have  been  admitted  into  the  Fever  Hospital  with  characteristic 
symptoms  of  typhus. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  sometimes  patients  themselves  attribute  the 
disease  to  their  having  "  caught  cold  "  or  got  wet.  Murchison  says  that  this 
has  been  the  case  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  persons  admitted 
into  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  In  1856  a  young  man  was  taken  into 
Guy's  Hospital  who  gave  as  the  history  of  his  illness  that  he  went  for  a  long 
walk  on  damp  ground,  and  felt  that  he  took  cold ;  two  days  later  he  had 
headache  and  fever,  and  the  typhus  eruption  followed  in  due  course.  In  that 
instance  the  poison  had  no  doubt  already  been  received,  and  the  relation 
between  the  chill  and  the  typhus  was  one  of  mere  coincidence. 

Age  and  sex. — ^Typhus  may  occur  in  persons  at  all  ages,  from  one  month 
to  eighty-four  years  old.  The  quinquennial  period  at  which  the  disease  is 
most  common  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty ;  one-half  of  the  cases  admitted  into 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  have  been  in  patients  from  ten  to  thirty. 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  among  typhus  patients  scarcely 
differs  from  that  in  the  population  generally. 

Protection, — A  second  attack  of  typhus  is  as  rare  as  one  of  smallpox ;  far 
more  so  than  a  second  attack  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  It  does,  however, 
sometunes  occur,  and  there  was  a  notable  instance  of  it  in  the  case  of 
Murchison  himself,  the  interval  between  the  attacks  being  ten  years.  He  , 
knew  of  two  other  physicians  who  contracted  this  form  of  fever  twice,  and 
in  one  of  them  it  proved  fatal  on  the  second  occasion.  A  very  remarkable 
facty  for  which  he  vouches  and  of  whidi  he  saw  at  least  six^examples,  is  that^ 
during  an  epidemic,  a  person  exposed  to  the  poison  may  have  what  appears 
to  be  an  abortive  attack  of  tj^hus,  with  fever,  dry  tongue,  and  even  slight 
delirium,  but  no  distinct  rash ;  may  recover,  sometimes  after  exactly  fourteen 
days,  and  then  a  few  weeks  later  may  go  through  a  regular  attack  attended  with 
the  characteristic  eruption.  Such  a  "  iypUsation  b,  petite  dose^^  in  fact,  seems 
to  afford  no  protection  whatever. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  seldom,  if  ever,  doubtfid  when  one  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  a  case  throughout  its  whole  course ;  but  there  may  be 
great  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  upon  a  single  visit,  or  if  the  patient  is 
brought  to  a  hospital  a  day  or  two  before  his  death. 

(a)  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  what  suggests  the  correct 
view  of  its  nature  is  generally  the  fact  that  there  has  been  exposure  to 
the  specific  contagion,  or  at  least  that  cases  have  already  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Otherwise  it  could  at  first  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
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smallpox  and  the  other  exanthemata,  and  not  at  all  from  enteric  or 
relapsing  fever,  some  cases  of  which  begin  exactly  in  the  same  way.  As 
a  rule  all  uncertainty  is  removed  by  the  development  of  die  emptioii, 
but  as  a  rare  exception  this  may  be  absent^  and  sometimes,  especially  in 
children,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  whether  the  rash  is  that  of 
measles  or  of  typhus.  Lebert  makes  a  point  of  the  harassing  cough  which 
belongs  to  measles,  whereas  the  bronchitis  of  fever  is  seldom  troublesome. 
Certain  cases  which  are  commonly  classed  under  purpura  might  also  be 
mistaken  for  typhus;  they  are  attended  with  eruptions  which  rapidly 
become  petechitd,  and  with  much  febrile  disturbance ;  and  they  no  doubt 
depend  upon  blood-poisoning,  the  exact  nature  of  which,  however,  is  not  y^ 
understood.  Lastly,  the  copaiba  rash  has  been  mistaken  for  typhus,  as  in 
an  instance  quoted  by  Dr  Hudson. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  diagnosis  of  typhus  from  Enkficfeur 
is  rarely  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty,  even  in  children.  Apart  from 
evidence  of  dates  and  the  dissimilar  exanthems,  the  one  is  epidemic  and 
rapid  in  its  evolution,  while  the  other  is  sporadic  and  gradual  in  its  onset 
and  course.  The  condition  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  pupils  is  also  a 
help. 

PneumomOy  although  formerly  often  mistaken  for  tj^hus,  and  altlioogh 
Murchison  says  he  has  seen  many  instances  sent  to  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital, can  always  be  discovered  by  auscultation,  which  no  careful  physician 
would  omit  before  giving  a  diagnosis  of  typhus  in  a  patient  without  eruption. 
But  it  may  still  be  a  question  whether  pulmonary  inflammation  is  or  is  not 
a  primary  disease.  Murchison  says  that  those  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which 
the  apex  of  the  lung  is  first  afiected  are  particularly  apt  to  be  unattended 
with  local  symptoms,  and  to  assume  the  mask  of  a  "  typhoid  "  condition. 

The  distinction  between  meningitis  and  typhus  is  one  of  far  greater  diffi- 
culty. Among  the  symptoms  which  point  to  the  former  disease  are  an  anxious 
and  pained  expression  of  face,  intense  headache,  especially  when  concurrent 
with  delirium  (for  in  fever  pain  almost  always  ceases  before  deliriiun  sets  in), 
the  presence  of  convulsions  early  in  the  case,  and  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
vomiting.  The  patient,  moreover,  is  irritable  rather  than  apathetic,  and 
resents  instead  of  enduring  e^^amination. 

(c)  Several  further  questions  arise  in  the  diagnosis  of  cases  which  come 
under  observation  at  a  time  when  the  patient  is  comatose,  with  "  typhmd " 
symptoms  fully  developed.  Pyaemia  may  be  mistaken  for  typhus  under 
such  circumstances;  and  if  there  be  erysipelas,  jaundice,  or  delirium 
tremens,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  these  diseases  are  complicationfl 
of  fever  or  independent.  In  persons  advanced  in  years,  mere  bronchitis  is 
sometimes  attended  with  a  dry  brown  tongue,  stupor,  and  other  "typhoid" 
symptoms. 

But  the  condition  which  is  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  typhus  at  this 
stage  is  wcemia,  dependent  upon  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Murchison 
says  that  patients  have  often  been  sent  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  whose 
symptoms  were  all  of  renal  origin ;  and  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  former  years 
the  doubts  with  regard  to  such  cases  have  sometimes  never  been  entirely 
cleared  up.  Conversely,  in  1865,  a  man  who  was  in  a  surgical  ward  for 
stricture  became  feverish  and  drowsy,  and  his  illness  was  attributed  to 
ascending  nephritis,  until  a  mulberry  rash  was  discovered  upon  him  ;  he  died, 
and  the  kidneys  were  found  to  be  healthy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
tfhe  existence  of  a  chronic  renal  affection,  when  established  by  pasi-fMrtm 
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examination,  affords  no  proof  that  typhus  was  not  also  present.  According 
to  Murchison,  however,  the  thermometer  generally  affoids  a  sufficient  means 
of  diagnosis ;  the  temperature  is  at  or  below  the  normal  in  cases  of  Bright's 
disease,  unless  complicated  with  an  acute  inflammation. 

Frognosis, — ^It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  prognosis  in  typhus 
does  not  merely  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  most  im- 
portant consideration  is  the  age  of  the  patient  The  older  he  is,  the  greater 
is  the  danger.  In  children  it  seems  never  to  be  fatal  except  by  some  com 
plication.  Murchison  foimd  that  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital  (the  average 
typhous  death-rate  for  all  ages  being  from  15  to  19  per  cent.)  the  rate  in 
persons  above  thirty  was  35*39  per  cent.,  in  those  above  forty  43*48  percent., 
in  those  above  fifty  53*87  per  cent.,  in  those  above  sixty  67*04  per  cent. 

Again,  typhus  is  likely  to  terminate  fatally  in  persons  who  have  been 
inlempen^  who  have  been  exhausted  by  fatigue  of  body  or  mind;  or  who 
have  been  suffering  from  privation  of  food.  The  greater  frequency  with 
which  these  various  conditions  occur  among  adult  males,  as  compared  with 
females,  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  mortality  is  higher  in  them ;  among 
children  between  five  and  fiReen  it  is  lower  in  boys  than  in  girls.  Murchison 
remarks  that  a  presentiment  of  death  is  a  very  unfavourable,  but  not  neces- 
sarily a  fatal,  indication.  Patients  who  have  gone  on  struggling  against  the 
disease  during  the  first  few  days  often  become  rapidly  prostrate  and  die. 
The  sooner  they  are  put  to  bed  the  better  their  chance. 

With  r^ard  to  the  prognostic  significance  of  particular  symptoms,  the 
danger  is  bcMst  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  cerebral  disturbance  and  by 
the  d^ree  of  prostration ;  the  earlier  the  date  at  which  severe  symptoms 
are  present  the  worse  is  the  prospect.  Sleeplessness  continued  throughout 
several  days  is  of  evil  omen.  So  is  the  occurrence  of  convulsions.  A  very 
abundant  rash  is  usually  a  bad  sign,  especially  if  the  spots  are  dark  and 
rapidly  become  petechial.  A  pulse  over  120  is  always  a  serious  matter  in 
an  adult ;  and  when  it  exceeds  150  death  is  almost  certain  to  occur.  Belaxa- 
tion  of  the  sphincters  before  the  tenth  day  is  unfavourable ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  week  it  is  not  uncommon  in  severe  cases,  which  may 
nevertheless  do  well.  Great  lividity  of  the  face  and  limbs  and  coldness  of 
the  distal  parts  of  the  body  with  profuse  sweating  are  among  the  most 
threatening  symptoms.  A  well-marked  "  typhoid  "  state,  however,  with  dry, 
brown  tongue,  sordes,  and  subsultus  is  observed  in  many  patients  who 
recover.  Indeed,  even  in  what  appear  to  be  the  worst  cases,  one  must  never 
give  up  hope  until  the  last. 

Treahnent. — ^We  as  yet  have  no  .means  of  arresting  the  course  of  tjrphus, 
or  of  bringing  it  to  a  uniformly  favourable  termination ;  but  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  to  increase  the  chance  of  a  patient's  recovery,  and  many  of 
the  most  painful  and  distressing  symptoms  may  be  alleviated  or  checked. 
Murchison  cites  observations  made  both  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Belfast^  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  was  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  duration  of  the  fever  before  admission  into  hospital* 

*  It  must  not  be  rapposed  that  neglect  of  medical  assistance  was  the  sole,  even  if  it  was 
Uie  principal  canse  of  the  yarying  mortality  in  question ;  in  many  instances  a  fatal  issne 
was  doabtless  the  direct  result  of  removing  the  patient  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  illness, 
whereas  at  an  earlier  period  it  might  have  done  him  no  it\jnry.  Murchison  says  he  has 
repeatedly  known  patients  die  from  exhaustion  after  being  carried  for  several  miles  in  a 
shaking  vefaide.    But  that,  with  proper  precautions,  a  moderate  journey  may  he  effected 
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When  typhus  attacks  a  person  in  comfortable  circumstances  he  may  be 
safely  left  at  home,  provided  that  his  apartment  is  spacious  and  well-venti- 
lated, and  that  he  can  be  properly  nursed.     But  those  who  are  poor  should 
at  once  be  carried  to  a  hospital.     The  establishment  of  special  instttutions 
for  the  reception  of  fever  cases  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century;  but  so  recently  as  1842  many  London  physicians,  among  whom 
was  Eichard  Bright,  were  in  favour  of  mixing  such  cases  with  otixers  in 
general  wards,  rather  than  of  setting  apart  special  wards  for  them,  or  of 
collecting  them  in  buildings  devoted  to  that  particular  purpose.     However, 
so  far  as  typhus  is  concerned  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  relapsing  fever) 
this  was  certainly  a  mistake.     For  (1)  it  has  now  been  proved  by  experience 
that  if  a  sufficient  cubic  space  of  2000  feet  be  allowed,  and  if  ventilation  be 
well  attended  to^  the  death-rate  is  not  greater  among  typhus  cases  accumu- 
lated in  the  same  ward  than  when  they  are  scattered.     (2)  In  every  hospital 
in  London  where  such  cases  have  been  placed  in  genend  wards  there  have 
been  terrible  examples  of  the  spread  of  fever  to  other  patients.     To  cite  but 
a  single  instance:  in  1862  one  or  two  cases  of  typhus  were  admitted  into 
one  of  the  large  medical  wards  in  Guy's  Hospital ;  seven  other  patients  took 
the  disease,  and  five  of  them  died.     What  makes  the  argument  stronger  is 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  medical  cases,  particularly  in  those  of  Brighfs 
disease  and  of  diabetes,  the  risk  of  a  fatal  termination,  if  typhus  should  be 
caught,  is  very  much  greater  than  among  healthy  persons.     Moreover,  the 
free  ventilation,  which  is  the  chief  condition  of  saiety  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  directly  prejudicial  to  persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  com- 
plaints.    It  would  be  far  safer  to   admit  smallpox   cases  into  a  general 
ward  than  those  of  typhus,  because  protection  against  the  former  disease 
could  easily  be  given  by  a  general  vaccination.     (3)  As  far  as  medical  men 
and  nurses  are  concerned,  the  danger  of  the  extension  of  typhus  may  be 
greatly  reduced  by  retaining  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible  the  services  of 
those  who  have  once  passed  through  the  disease,  and  by  invariably  selecting 
persons  under  thirty  for  all  vacancies  that  may  arise. 

Every  large  town  ought  to  have  a  fever  hospital,  capable  of  enlargement 
during  an  epidemic  by  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings ;  and  all  general 
hospitals  should  have  one  or  more  separate  fever  wards. 

A  patient  suffering  from  typhus  should  be  placed  upon  a  spring  bed,  or 
upon  a  hair  mattress,  with  not  too  many  bedclothes.  The  temperature  of 
the  ward  or  room  should  not  exceed  60^.  After  the  first  few  days  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  up  even  to  pass  his  excreta.  It  is  important  that  his  nurse 
should  be  strong  enough  to  raise  him  when  necessary,  and  instructed  enough 
not  to  lift  him  into  a  sitting  posture.  From  time  to  time  he  should  be  turned 
over  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  kept  from  rolling  back  by  pillows. 

Food, — ^A  nourishing  diet  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Dr  Qraves,  of 
Dublin,  desired,  as  his  own  future  epitaph,  the  testimony,  "He  fed  fevers." 
So  long  as  the  patient  can  be  tempted  with  food  it  is  important  to  vary 
it  as  much  as  possible.  Beside  milk,  eggs,  and  beef-tea,  he  may  have  broth 
made  of  mutton,  veal,  or  chicken,  meat-juices  and  extracts,  jellies,  custards, 
blancmange  of  isinglass  or  ground  rice,  white  wine-whey,  &c. ;  and  vermicelli 
may  be  given  in  the  beef-tea,  small  pieces  of  bread  or  toast  in  the  broth,  and 
arrowroot  in  the  milk. 

without  risk  appears  from  the  fact  that,  among  patients  admitted  into  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  death-rate  during  five  years  was  almoat 
o^ctly  th0  san^e  as  among  those  brought  froni  the  distant  parish  qf  St  G^rg^'s-in-the-East, 
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For  beverages  we  have  the  choice  of  barley-water,  toast-and-water, 
lemonade,  tamarind-water,  currant-water,  effervescing  drinks,  and  cold  weak 
tea.  Before  many  days  have  passed,  however,  he  acquires  a  distaste  for 
everything  but  cold  water.  The  fever  patient  should  drink  often,  in  order 
to  keep  up  free  excretion  by  the  kidneys. 

Food  must  be  pressed  upon  him  and  administered  at  regular  intervals  of 
from  one  to  three  hours ;  to  give  it  more  often  than  this  is,  according  to  Mur- 
chison,  injurious  rather  than  useful  If  he  be  drowsy  he  should  be  roused  for 
the  purpose,  and  this  can  generally  be  done  without  seriously  disturbing  him ; 
but  if  he  should  be  sleeping  quietly  after  having  been  very  restless,  the  interval 
may  sometimes  be  a  little  lengthened.  It  is,  however,  of  great  consequence 
that  his  strength  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  down  at  night,  or  during  the 
early  morning,  when  the  risk  of  exhaustion  is  always  greatest.  When,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  he  clenches  his  teeth,  and  obstinately  refuses  food,  it  must 
either  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  through 
the  nostril,  or,  better,  by  closing  one  nostril  and  pouring  the  liquid  nourish- 
ment through  the  other  by  means  of  a  short  funnel ;  an  aural  speculum 
answers  the  purpose  well.  If  necessary,  nutrient  enemata  or  suppositories 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  when  there  is  obstinate  vomiting  there  is  no  other 
plan  open  to  us. 

SUmtdants, — ^The  administration  of  alcohol  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
treatment.  All  observers  are  agreed  that  alcohol  seldom  need  be  given  to 
children,  that  it  is  almost  always  required  for  patients  over  forty,  and  that 
persons  whose  habits  have  been  intemperate  must  have  it  earlier  and  in 
larger  quantities  than  others.  The  state  of  the  heart  affords  the  best  indi- 
cation ;  the  necessity  for  stimulants  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  cardiac 
impulse  is  feeble,  the  first  sound  low,  and  the  radial  pulse  rapid,  compres- 
sible, or,  above  all,  irregular.  The  propriety  of  continuing  to  give  alcohol 
may  often  be  determined  by  its  effect  on  the  heart's  action.  If  the  pulse 
becomes  quicker  than  before,  it  is  likely  to  do  harm ;  if  slower,  it  may 
be  expected  to  do  good.  It  is  most  needed  during  the  second  week ; 
very  seldom  before  the  appearance  of  the  mulberry  rash.  Low  muttering 
delirium  is  often  controlled  by  stimulants ;  a  dry,  brown  tongue  becomes 
moist,  and  other  "typhoid"  symptoms  become  less  marked.  On  the 
other  hand,  severe  throbbing  headache  and  violent  maniacal  excitement 
are  often  aggravated.  A  burning  dry  skin  is  so  far  a  reason  for  with- 
holding alcohol ;  profuse  perspiration,  especially  if  the  limbs  are  cold,  calls 
for  an  increased  supply.  As  a  rule  it  should  not  be  given  when  the  urine, 
although  scanty,  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  or  when  there  is  suppression  of 
urine. 

Probably  there  is  no  direct  advantage  in  employing  one  liquor  rather 
than  another.  Some  recommend,  on  various  grounds,  brandy  or  whisky  or 
rum,  others  port  wine ;  Buchanan  speaks  highly  of  beer.  The  amount  must 
vary  with  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Murchison  thought  that  it  was 
very  rarely  necessary  to  give  more  than  eight  ounces  of  brandy  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  some  physicians  order  as  much  as  twenty  ounces.  Of  port 
wine  as  much  as  a  bottle  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  patients  who  are 
desperately  iU.  But  only  small  doses  should  be  allowed  at  a  time,  repeated 
very  frequently,  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two ;  and  when  the  daily  quantity 
is  large,  the  fact  that  milk  mixes  with  brandy  much  better  than  with  wine 
is  a  good  reason  for  preferring  it.  When  there  is  great  prostration,  with  cold 
sweats,  hot  brandy  or  whisky-punch  or  hot  wine-whey  is  recommended  by 
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Murchison.  At  Guy's  Hospital  the  house-physicians  often  inject  stimulants 
under  the  skin  in  such  cases,  a  practice  suggested  by  Ziilzer.  Twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  brandy  may  be  administered  in  this  manner.  Ether,  carbonate  of 
anmionia,  camphor,  or  musk  may  also  be  given  by  the  mouth. 

Treaimeni  of  symptoms, — The  pyrexia  itself  seldom  requires  direct  treat- 
ment in  typhus.  Probably,  when  the  temperature  rises  high,  cold  aflfusion 
or  the  wet  pack  is  better  than  cold  baths. 

Quinine  in  large  doses  of  ten  or  twenty  grains,  although  it  lowers  the 
temperature  for  a  time,  does  no  real  good.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  Chris- 
tison  in  Edinburgh,  of  Peacock  in  Loudon,  and  of  Haller  in  Vienna  was  that 
quinine  is  positively  injurious  y  and  this  was  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimean  epidemic  Other  anti- 
pyretic drugs — salicylates,  thallin,  antipyrin,  antif ebrin,  are  probably  unsafe 
from  their  depressing  action  on  the  heart.  This  question  will  be  again  con- 
sidered under  Enteric  Fever. 

Murchison's  favourite  medicine  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital  waa 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  doses  of  twenty  minims,  with  a  little  syrup  and 
tincture  of  orange.  He  often  "  observed  the  tongue  become  moist,  and  a 
marked  improvement  follow  the  commencement  of  the  acid  treatment,  at 
whatever  stage  it  was  tried."  When  there  is  insatiable  thirst,  he  recom- 
mends a  very  weak  infusion  of  cascarilla  or  quassia. 

The  early  headachey  which  is  often  a  very  distressing  symptom,  may 
sometimes  be  checked  by  an  emetic.  When  the  patient  is  young  and  robust, 
there  is  no  objection  to  applying  three  or  four  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  ' 
they  frequently  give  complete  and  permanent  relief.  Or  the  hair  may  be 
cut,  and  the  head  be  covered  with  a  bag  of  ice,  or  a  tubular  cap  through 
which  cold  water  is  running.  In  other  cases  a  blister  to  the  forehead  is  of 
service  ;  or  hot  fomentations,  as  recommended  by  Graves,  may  be  employed, 
especially  in  old  or  debilitated  subjects.  But  in  many  instances  it  is  advis- 
able to  prescribe  opium  for  the  relief  of  headache,  particularly  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  inability  to  sleep. 

Murchison  says  that  sleeplessness  at  any  stage  of  typhus,  if  it  continues 
for  two  or  three  nights,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  kill ;  and  that  whenever  it 
lasts  for  thirty-six  hours  it  should  be  combated  by  medicine.  During  the 
first  week  one  may  almost  always  give  fifteen  minims  of  Battley's  liquor  opii 
or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  at  night,  following  this,  if  necessary,  by 
another  half  dose  two  hours  later.  But  at  more  advanced  periods  of  the 
disease  there  is  often  danger  in  prescribing  these  drugs.  When  the  patient 
is  in  a  state  of  maniacal  delirium,  Murchison  recommends  chloral  hydrate 
in  a  dose  of  twenty  grains,  which  may  be  once  repeated  should  the  first 
draught  not  succeed.  If  this  treatment  fails,  recourse  must  be  had  to  opium, 
with  which  antimony  may  be  usefully  combined,  as  suggested  by  Graves. 
The  chloral  hydrate  may  also  be  given  in  some  cases  in  which  the  delirium 
is  low  and  muttering  or  like  that  of  alcoholic  origin  ;  but  when  the  heart's 
action  is  feeble  or  irregular,  it  does  harm.  Murchbon  then  preferred  opium 
as  a  sedative  in  conjunction  with  tincture  of  digitalis  and  sulphuric  ether. 
Paraldehyde  in  half-drachm  doses  may  be  prescribed  with  the  same  objects 
Other  useful  sedative  drugs  are  bromide  of  potassium,  Indian  hemp,  and 
hyoscyamus.     Each  must  be  given  in  full  doses  to  do  any  good. 

When  profound  stupor  appears  to  threaten  the  patient's  life,  Murchison 
advised  that  a  cupful  of  strong  coffee  should  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hours.     He  also  thought  it  important  to  use  dry  cupping  to  the  loins,  and 
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to  apply  mustard  poultices,  or  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  covered 
with  mackintosh,  especially  when  the  urine  was  scanty  and  albuminous. 
He  believed  that  he  had  saved  some  cases  by  blistering  the  scalp  with  a 
piece  of  lint  soaked  in  strong  liquor  ammonise,  and  applied  for  five  or  six 
minutes  under  oiled  silk.  Should  high  fever  accompany  coma,  cold  affusion 
to  the  head  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  great  advantage. 

For  the  pulmonary  complications  of  typhus,  ammonia  is  the  chief  remedy. 
But  in  some  cases  turpentine  is  said  to  be  even  more  decidedly  effectual ;  it 
is  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  minims  every  three  hours.  Mustard  poultices 
should  also  be  applied  to  the  back  and  sides  of  the  chest. 

For  inflammatory  stoellingSf  usually  in  the  parotid  region,  both  Murchison 
and  Buchanan  recommend  the  application  of  a  blister  at  an  early  stage,  for 
it  sometimes  appears  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  When  an 
incision  is  required,  it  should  be  made  early. 

Canvaiescenee, — ^After  the  subsidence  of  the  pyrexia,  the  patient  should 
be  kept  upon  a  restricted  diet  for  the  first  two  days ;  but  upon  the  third 
day,  if  the  tongue  be  clean,  he  may  have  a  little  boiled  fish  or  chicken  or  the 
lean  part  of  a  chop.  If  wine  or  brandy  has  been  given,  beer  should  be  sub- 
stituted while  the  case  is  still  under  treatment,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
excuse  for  carrying  on  the  habit  of  tippling  when  health  is  restored. 

When  pyrexia  has  disappeared,  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  recovers  his 
strength  as  well  as  his  appetite  with  rapidity.  Relapses  are  excessively 
rare ;  neither  A.  P.  Stewart,  Sir  William  Jenner,  nor  Muichison  met  with  a 
single  case.  Sequels,  as  deafness  and  phlegmasia  dolens,  are  almost  equally 
uncommon — ^in  striking  contrast  to  their  frequency  after  enterica. 

Moreover,  while  a  tedious  convalescence  often  leaves  the  typhoid 
patient  weaker  for  years  afterwards,  typhus,  like  acute  pneumonia,  leaves 
no  harm  behind  it.  Hence  the  joys  of  returning  strength  are  unalloyed  by 
misgivings  for  the  future.  The  contest  with  this  disease  is  severe  and  often 
perilous,  but  it  is  neither  protracted  nor  indecisive.  Horas  momenio  cita 
mors  venU  atU  victoria  lata. 
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Aifidv  re  ical  Xoifibv  yeviaOau — Hbbodotus.^ 

History,  nomendatwe,  and  distribution — Inctibationy  onset  and  course — Bek^m 
— Convalescence — Death  and  morbid  anatomy — The  spirillum — Famine  as 
a  predisposing  cause  —Diagnosis — Prognosis — TreahnevU, 

Typhus,  as  doscribed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  only  the  residue  of  tiie 
larger  group  of  typhous  *'  continued  "  fevers.  The  most  important  advance 
made  by  a  long  series  of  researches  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  was  the  differentiation  of  enteric  fever.  At  the  same  period  a  third 
fever  sJso  was  discovered  which  is  generally  known  as  Relapsing  or  Becurrent 
Fever,*  from  its  regularly  consisting  of  two  or  more  attacks  separated  by 
intervals  of  apyrexia. 

According  to  Murchison,  the  distinction  between  this  affection  and  t3rphu8 
was  first  drawn  in  Ireland  in  1826,  when  they  both  prevailed  at  the  same 
time;  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  also  formed  part  of  the  epidemic 
of  1817-19,  and  of  several  earlier  Irish  epidemics,  as  far  back  as  one 
recorded  by  Rutty  as  having  occurred  in  1739.  Being  far  less  fatal,  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  typhus,  it  was  in  1826  regarded  as  a  mild  variety  of 
that  disease.  But  in  the  year  1.842,  when  it  next  appeared,  Dr  Henderson, 
of  Edinburgh,  brought  forward  good  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  a 
distinct  fever  and  due  to  a  different  poison.  The  same  view  was  strongly 
upheld  by  Jenner  in  1849-51.  The  arguments  used  by  these  writers  were 
chiefly  three.  1.  That  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  diseases  were 
different.  2.  That  even  when  they  prevailed  together  in  the  same  town, 
one  could  never  be  traced  to  infection  from  the  other.  3.  That  neither  of 
them  afforded  protection  against  a  subsequent  attack  of  the  other.  To  these 
arguments  may  now  be  added  (4)  the  fact  that  in  relapsing  fever  the  blood 
always  contains  a  microphyte, which  is  absent  in  typhus ;  so  that  there  is 
now  no  doubt  of  the  specific  and  independent  character  of  relapsing  fever. 

Since  the  publication  of  Henderson's  and  Jenner's  papers,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  same  person  often  has  relapsing  fever  more  than  once, 
so  that  we  could  not  expect  this  disease  to  protect  against  typhus.  But  it 
has  still  been  thought  that  typhus  protects  from  famine  fever.  Dr  J.  C 
Steele  (then  of  Glasgow,  now  for  many  years  our  esteemed  Superintendent 
at  Ouy's  Hospital)  remarked  that,  in  the  epidemic  of  1848,  persons  who 
had  previously  suffered  from  typhus  were  not  attacked  by  relapsing  fever ; 
and  the  same  thing  is  said  to  have  been  noticed  recently  in  epidemics  at  St 
Petersburg  and  at  Breslau.  Dr  Henderson,  however,  related  six  cases  in 
which  typhus  occurred  first  and  relapsing  fever  afterwards ;  and  Murchison 
says  that  of  thirty-one  persons  who  contracted  relapsing  fever  in  the  London 

*  Synonyms. — Febris  recurrens,  typhus  recnrrens.    Bilious  remittent  fever,  seTen-daj 
fever,  famine  fever..    Fr.  Fi^vre  k  recbutes.     Qerm,  RUckfaUstypbos,  Hungertypbos. 
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Fever  Hospital  in  1868-69  no  fewer  than  thirteen  were  known  to  have  had 
typhus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  great  epidemic  of  1847-48,  and  also  in  1851, 
it  was  particularly  noticed,  both  in  London  and  in  other^lai^e  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  that  most  of  the  patients  were  destitute  Irish,  many  of  whom  had 
recently  left  their  own  country  ;  afterwards  the  English  or  the  Scotch  were 
attacked.  Whether  in  1842  the  disease  was  derived  from  Ireland  is  not 
clear.  The  latest  epidemic,  that  of  1868-71,  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  east  of  Europe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  1847  relapsing  fever  had 
prevailed  in  Upper  Silesia.  With  this  exception  it  was  unknown  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  until  in  1863  it  was  observed  in  Odessa,  and  in  1864 
at  St  Petersburg.  Next,  in  1867,  it  broke  out  for  the  second  time  in 
Silesia,  and  in  the  following  year  it  prevailed  in  Berlin  and  in  other  Grerman 
towns,  as  well  as  in  Breslau.  In  1868  it  reappeared  in  England.  The  first 
case,  that  of  a  woman  of  Irish  birth  who  had  been  for  several  years  in 
London,  was  brought  into  the  Fever  Hospital  on  the  4th  of  July.  Four 
days  later,  another  case  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  Polish  Jewess,  who 
lived  near  to  the  Irishwoman.  Three  weeks  later  there  arrived  from  the 
street  in  which  the  Jewess  lodged  a  girl  who  had  lived  all  her  life  in  London. 
The  only  other  persons  who  are  known  to  have  been  attacked  in  London 
that  year  were  eight  Grerman  Jews ;  they  all  were  admitted  into  the  Grerman 
Hospital  at  Dalston.  But  in  October,  a  severe  outbreak  occurred  at  Tredegar 
in  l^uth  Wales.  In  the  autumn  of  1869  relapsing  fever  became  epidemic 
in  several  of  the  large  cities  of  England ;  in  London  the  disease  reached  its 
height  in  December  of  that  year,  and  then  gradually  declined  until  June, 
1871,  when  it  finally  disappeared.  In  Breslau  it  was  again  epidemic  in 
1872-73.  In  September,  1869,  it  appeared  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
November  at  New  York.  The  patients  were  chiefly  poor  Irish  or  Grermans, 
and  it  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that  the  contagion  was  imported  from 
Europe,  although  its  origin  could  not  be  discovered.  On  two  or  three  former 
occasions  it  had  been  introduced  into  the  very  same  cities  by  Irish  emigrants, 
bat  it  never  showed  any  tendency  to  spread  among  the  American  population. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  relapsing  fever  in  Africa  and  in  Asia, 
information  is  imperfect.  Griesinger  observed  it  in  Egypt  in  1851.*  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  repeatedly  prevailed  in  India,  and  the 
well-marked  epidemic  of  1877  at  Bombay  was  carefully  studied  by  Dr 
Vandyke  Carter  (*Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  Ixi). 

IneubaUofk — ^The  period  of  incubation  for  this  disease  appears  to  vary ; 
Hurchison  says  that  it  sometimes  breaks  out  immediately  after  exposure  to 
contagion,  sometimes  not  until  fourteen  days  have  elapsed.  The  usual  period 
observed  in  this  country  has  been  four  to  ten  days ;  in  Silesia  it  was  longer 
— a  fortnight  to  three  weeks.  During  the  interval,  no  symptoms  whatever 
are  present ;  only  in  some  very  exceptional  cases  is  there  malaise. 

Onset  and  course, — ^The  attack  generally  begins  with  remarkable  sudden- 
ness. The  patient,  while  engaged  as  usual  during  the  day,  or  perhaps  on 
first  waking  in  the  morning,  is  seized  with  chilliness  or  with  rigors ;  his 
head  aches,  he  feels  giddy,  he  has  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  his  skin 
becomes  burning  hot.      He  grows  rapidly  worse  and  at  once  takes  to  bed. 

*  He  law  a  feyer  in  Egypt  which  he  called  Bilious  Remittent,  and  afterwards  visiting 
London  saw  cases  of  nndotbted  Relapsing  Fever  and  identified  the  two  diseases,  bnt  it  is  not 
certain  that  be  was  correct. 
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One  of  the  dietiixctions  from  typhus  is  that  it  is  giddiness  rather  than  pro- 
stnition  which  prevents  his  keeping  about  He  is  sometimes  able  to  walk  to 
the  hospital  two  or  three  days  after  the  seizure. 

The  thermometer  indicates  a  very  rapid  rise  of  temperattve.  This 
begins  even  before  the  rigor,  and  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  it 
reaches  104^  or  106^.  The  pulse,  too,  becomes  quickened  much  earlier  than 
in  typhus;  it  is  scarcely  ever  found  below  110,  and  not  infrequently  it 
reaches  140  on  the  second  day.  The  respiration  is  not  quickened  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pulse  and  temperature.  The  tongue  is  moist  and  covered  with  a 
white  or  yellowish  fur.  There  is  great  thirst.  Appetite  is  generally  wantin^^ 
but  sometimes  it  remains  good,  or  even  voracious,  the  patient  being  aUe  to 
take  solid  food  without  any  harm  resulting.  In  other  cases,  however,  there 
is  much  nausea,  and  even  vomiting.  Pain,  with  tenderness  on  pressure,  is 
often  present  in  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  regions.  By  percusBicm 
increased  dulness  of  the  liver  may  be  detected,  and  the  spleen  usually 
becomes  decidedly  enlarged,  so  (that  its  edge  reaches  far  below  the  eoatal 
cartilages.  Jaundice  sometimes  occurs  on  or  after  the  third  day ;  in  eooie 
epidemics  it  has  been  observed  in  one  of  every  four  or  five  cases,  but 
generally  not  oftener  than  in  one  of  eleven  or  twelve.  It  is  now  and  then 
very  bright,  and  the  urine  may  be  loaded  with  bile  pigment ;  but  the  f»ces 
appear  always  to  remain  dark.  The  face  is  flushed  and  the  eyes  are  injected, 
but  the  countenance  ia  not  usually  dusky,  nor  is  the  expression  stupki  and 
confused  as  in  typhus. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  no  exanthem ;  but  several  observers  have  noticed  a 
roseola  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  and  in  the  epidemic  in  Silesia  of  1857 
a  rose-rash  on  the  second  or  third  day  was  the  rule.  Murchison,  who  met 
with  this  in  eight  out  of  about  six  hundred  cases,  says  that  the  rash  coBsisted, 
of  small  spots,  or  of  a  reddish  mottling,  sometimes  resembling  measles,  bQt 
more  often  undistinguishable  from  typhus  at  an  early  stage ;  yet  always 
disappearing  under  pressure,  and  fading  after  a  few  hours  or  widiin  three  or 
four  days  at  the  latest.  It  came  out  sometimes  during  the  first  Httack, 
sometimes  in  the  relapse ;  and  either  as  early  as  the  third  day,  or  im- 
mediately before  the  crisis.  Petechise  are  not  uncommonly  present;  no 
doubt  fleabitos  have  frequently  been  taken  for  them,  but  Murchison  says 
that  large  numbers  may  come  out  after  the  patient's  admission  into  faoepitaL 
The  surface  of  the  body  often  remains  very  dry,  but  sometimes  on  the 
second  or  third  day  there  is  profuse  sweating  which  may  last  for  tfaours 
without  relieving  the  patient.  Sudamina  may  be  developed  in  large  numbers, 
and  are  probably  the  cause  of  desquamation  of  cuticle  which  frequently 
occurs  later  on. 

When  relapsing  fever  occurs  in  a  pregnant  woman,  gestation  is  almost 
invariably  brought  to  an  end,  whatever  may  be  its  period  ;  but  it  is  curious 
that  the  abortion  or  miscarriage  is  not  seldom  delayed  until  the  relapse. 
The  child,  if  not  stillborn,  survives  only  a  few  hours.  Here,  again,  there  is 
a  marked  contrast  with  what  occurs  in  typhus. 

In  the  regular  course  of  the  disease,  the  patient's  condition  undei^oes 
but  little  alteration  for  about  a  week.  The  temperature  and  the  pulse 
remain  high,  though  oscillating  upwards  and  downwards  a  little,  and  the 
pulse-rate  sometimes  reaches  150,  160,  or  even  180.  The  patient  continues 
to  sufier  from  severe  headache,  often  of  a  throbbing  character,  and  frcnn 
intense  pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints,  much  increased  by  movement. 
Murchison  remarks  that  relapsing  fever  is  altogether  attended  with  far  more 
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safiering  than  typhus ;  persons  who  have  passed  through  both  diseases  in- 
variably look  back  upon  the  former  as  the  worse.  Moreover,  sleepless- 
ness is  almost  always  a  marked  symptom,  and  the  mind  generally  remains 
clear  although  there  may  be  a  little  delirium  towards  the  end  of  the  attack. 

Crisis, — On  the  fifth  or  the  seventh  day  as  a  rule  the  fever  suddenly 
subsides.  Sometimes,  however,  the  crisis  takes  place  as  early  as  the  third 
day,  sometimes  not  until  the  tenth.  Just  before  it,  the  fever  often  reaches  its 
acmsy  touching  a  point  higher  than>  at  any  previous  time ;  there  may  even  be 
a  rapid  rise  through  as  many  as  4^.  In  some  exceptional  instances  maniacal 
delirium  suddenly  comes  on  at  this  time  ;  the  patient  screams  and  struggles 
violently,  and  passes  his  evacuations  under  him,  but  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  becomes  csdm  again  and  has  no  recollection  of  what  has  occurred.  In 
other  cases  the  crisis  is  said  to  be  ushered  in  by  epistaxis,  diarrhoea,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  catamenia.  But  the  characteristic  sign  of  the  crisis  is 
profuse  sweating.  The  change  is  wonderfully  complete.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  the  temperature  becomes  normal,  or  even  lower  than  normal,  hav- 
ing fallen  probably  8^  or  10^  without  a  break ;  Murchison  cites  one  csme  in 
which  there  was  a  range  of  13^  in  six  hours,  and  another  in  which  the 
difference  amounted  to  14*4^  in  twelve  hours.  At  the  same  time,  the  pulse 
drops  from  120  or  more  to  about  70,  the  tongue  becomes  clean,  and  the 
patient  loses  all  his  pains.  Lebert  remarks  that  the  period  from  evening  to 
morning  is  that  at  which  the  crisis  is  most  apt  to  occur.  Litten  has  seen 
it  sometimes  preceded  by  a  pseudo-crisis,  the  temperature  falling  below 
normal,  but  within  twenty-four  hours  rising  to  as  high  a  point  as  before, 
again  to  fall  on  the  following  day. 

IfUerval, — ^During  the  interval  which  follows,  the  patient  feels  perfectly 
well  At  first  he  is  rather  languid  and  exhausted  ;  but  his  appetite  is  good, 
he  quickly  regains  his  strength,  he  gets  up  and  walks  about,  and  sometimes 
insists  upon  leaving  the  hospital  and  returning  to  work.  His  temperature 
for  two  or  three  days  is  almost  always  lower  than  in  health ;  but  afterwards 
it  becomes  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pulse  is  at  first  rather  above 
the  natural  standard ;  but  at  a  later  period  it  is  often  remarkably  infre- 
quent^ perhaps  not  more  than  44  or  50.  Murchison  remarks  that  in  such 
cases  it  may  rise  to  over  100  when  the  patient  assumes  the  erect 
position. 

Bdapse. — ^In  exceptional  cases  this  apparent  convalescence  is  in  reality 
the  end  of  the  disease.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  abruptly  terminated,  when  it  has 
lasted  seven  days,  by  a  sudden  reappearance  of  all  the  symptoms  which  had 
belonged  to  the  first  attack.  Sir  Bobert  Christison  related  a  striking  anec- 
dote in  reference  to  his  colleague,  Dr  Hughes  Bennett,  who  took  relapsing 
fever  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  epidemic  of  1843,  when  its  characters 
were  known  only  by  the  older  members  of  the  profession.  "When  he 
had  detailed  his  case,"  being  then  supposed  to  be  convalescent,  "I  told 
him  he  had  sustained  an  attack  of  my  old  acquaintance  .  .  .  whose 
face  I  had  not  seen  for  a  good  many  years ;  that  he  was  not  yet  done  with 
it^  and  that  he  would  have  another  attack,  commencing  with  rigor,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  "  (of  the  disease).  "  Dr  Bennett,  surprised — I  wUl  not  say 
incredulous, — replied  that  the  relapse  had  no  time  to  lose,  as  there  were  only 
three  or  four  hours  of  the  fourteenth  day  to  run.  It  did,  indeed,  lose  no 
time,  for  I  must  have  scarcely  reached  home  from  his  house  before  the  rigor 
set  in  with  violence.''  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  occurring  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  interval,  the  relapse  begins  on  the  second,  or  the  third. 
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or  the  fifth  day ;  sometimes  it  is  postponed  for  several  days,  and  even  as  late 
as  the  twenty-fifth  day.     Lebert  says  that  it  usually  sets  in  at  night. 

This  second  attack  is  generally  shorter  than  the  first  one,  lasting  three 
days,  or  not  more  than  one  or  two ;  but  sometimes  it  is  prolonged  to  fire 
days,  and  even  to  seven  or  eight.  In  the  details  of  their  symptoms  and  m 
their  severity  the  two  attacks  may  resemble  one  another  exactly,  but  in 
some  patients  the  relapse  is  the  worse,  especially  when  the  original  attack 
was  very  mild ;  in  others  it  is  far  less  severe,  and  it  may  be  so  slight  as 
almost  to  escape  notice.  When  well  marked,  it  ends  in  a  sudden  crisiB, 
just  as  before. 

Recovery, — ^The  patient  now  generally  passes  on  to  a  permanent  recovery, 
but  sometimes  there  is  a  third  attack,  which  begins  between  the  twenty-fint 
and  the  twenty-fourth  days  of  the  disease  \  it  is  almost  always  mild,  and 
seldom  lasts  more  than  forty-eight  hours.  There  may  even  be  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  attack. 

Convalescence  after  relapsing  fever  is  slow,  as  compared  with  that  after 
tjrphus.  The  patient  is  a  long  time  in  regaining  his  strength.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  duration  of  the  disease  up  to  the  second  crisis  is  only 
about  eighteen  days,  he  is  seldom  able  to  return  to  work  within  six  weeks. 

Sequdce, — Relapsing  fever  sometimes  leaves  traces  behind.  Severe 
articular  pains  often  continue  during  convalescence,  and  efiusion  into  the 
knee-  or  ankle-joint  has  now  and  then  been  seen. 

Another  affection,  which  sometimes  does  not  set  in  for  several  daye, 
weeks,  or  even  months  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  is  a  form  of 
ophthalmia.  This  is  described  as  beginning  with  an  amaurotic  stage,  in 
which  the  retina,  or  perhaps  the  choroid,  is  alone  attacked ;  afterwards,  in 
what  is  termed  the  second  or  inflammatory  stage,  when  the  more  superficial 
structures  are  involved,  there  is  intense  pain  in  and  around  the  eye.  It 
fortunately  is  rare  for  both  eyes  to  be  afiected,  for  recovery  is  always  tedionsi 
and  there  is  sometimes  permanent  loss  of  vision. 

Protection. — ^As  already  remarked,  relapsing  fever  seems  to  confer  little 
or  no  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks.  All  writers  record  instances  in 
which  persons  have  taken  the  disease  two,  or  even  three,  times  in  the  same 
epidemic. 

FaM  event. — It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  relapsing  fever  proves 
fatal.  Murchison  states  that  in  this  country  the  mortality  has  been  4*03 
per  cent.  In  Bombay,  however,  Dr  Vandyke  Carter  estimated  it  at  10  per 
cent.  In  persons  advanced  in  years  the  disease  is  decidedly  more  dangranons 
than  in  younger  persons. 

Death  occurs  sometimes  by  sudden  collapse.  At  and  after  the  crisis  the 
pulse  is  often  weak,  small,  or  irregular,  and  there  may  be  temporary  impair- 
ment of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  and  of  its  impulse.  These  symptoms 
usually  soon  disappear,  but  the  liability  to  their  occurrence  probably  iJbrds 
some  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a  patient  who  may  have  had  a  mild  attack, 
and  who  may  have  appeared  to  be  doing  perfectly  well,  is  now  and  then 
found  pulseless,  cold,  livid,  and  unconscious,  and  dies  in  a  few  hours,  lliis 
sometimes  takes  place  at  about  the  period  of  the  first  crisis,  but  sometimes 
during  the  interval.  In  three  such  cases,  observed  by  Murchison,  the  heart 
was  found  fatty  and  dilated.  Another  mode  of  death  is  by  suppression  of 
urine  leading  to  convulsions  and  other  cerebral  symptoms.  In  some  instances 
of  this  kind,  recorded  by  Dr  Henderson  as  far  back  as  1843,  Dr  lifaclagan 
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discovered  urea  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  also  in  fluid  from  the  cerebral 
ventricles.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  kidneys  were  diseased 
and  that  albuminuria  was  present  during  life ;  but  the  urine  may  contain 
albumen,  and  even  blood,  in  relapsing  fever,  without  any  serious  conse- 
quences resulting.  Again,  there  is  a  variety  of  the  disease  attended  with 
typhoid  symptoms,  and  invariably  accompanied  by  jaundice,  which  often 
terminates  fatally ;  this  Griesinger  described  as  a  distinct  "  bilious  "  form 
of  fever.  Among  his  symptoms  are  hsBmorrhages  into  the  skin  and  from 
various  mucous  surfaces,  including  that  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  vomited 
matters  may  be  black,  like  those  of  yellow  fever.  The  interval  is  imper- 
fectly marked,  the  pyrexia  running  on  more  or  less  continuously  from  the 
first  attack  to  the  second.  As,  however,  Heydenreich,  in  St  Petersburg, 
and  Carter,  at  Bombay,  have  each  shown  that  the  spirillum  was  present 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  relapsing 
fever. 

Anatomy. — The  spleen,  if  death  occurs  during  the  attack,  is  found  to  be 
more  or  less  soft  and  much  enlarged,  more  so  than  in  either  typhus  or 
enteric  fever.  Eiittner  is  said  to  have  found  this  organ  four  and  a  half 
pounds  in  weight.  It  sometimes  contains  embolic  wedges.  In  the  one  case 
which  came  to  an  autopsy  at  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  epidemic  of  1869-71, 
the  spleen,  which  weighed  fifteen  ounces,  had  a  remarkable  appearance.  It 
contained  a  number  of  small  yellow  softened  patches  or  abscesses,  the 
largest  being  of  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  which  seemed  to  follow  the 
branchings  of  minute  veins.  Dr  Moxon  could  discover  no  thrombi  in 
any  of  the  vessels,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Very  similar 
appearances  were  observed  by  Litten,  at  Breslau,  in  the  epidemic  of  1872- 
73.  The  liver  is  also  increased  in  size.  As  a  rule,  the  kidneys  are  gorged 
and  swollen,  and  the  epithelium  in  the  renal  tubules  is  in  a  state  of  cloudy 
swelling. 

In  some  cases  relapsing  fever  proves  fatal  through  some  secondary  com- 
plication. Thus  pneumonia  has,  in  certain  epidemics,  been  rather  frequent^ 
as,  for  example,  at  Breslau  in  1872-73.  Lebert  says  that  it  was  generally 
double,  that  it  occurred  chiefly  in  those  who  had  been  intemperate,  and  that 
it  sometimes  set  in  during  the  attack,  sometimes  in  the  relapse.  It  has 
been  known  to  lead  to  pulmonary  gangrene.  Bronchitis  is  commonly  pre- 
sent^ but  is  seldom  severe.  In  St  Petersburg  hemorrhagic  pachjrmeningitis 
is  said  to  have  been  observed.  The  spleen  has  sometimes  ruptured,  dis- 
charging a  quantity  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  causing  death 
by  rapid  collapse.  In  other  instances  an  embolic  block  in  this  organ  has 
broken  down  and  set  up  fatal  peritonitis  or  pleurisy.  Another  cause  of 
peritonitis  may  be  dysentery,  which  has  been  a  frequent  and  a  very 
dangerous  complication  to  some  epidemics.  The  occurrence  of  abor- 
tion is  sometimes  fatal  by  profuse  hsBmorrhage,  or  by  rapid  sinking. 
InflammiU^ry  swellings  or  ''buboes''  in  the  parotid  regions  or  in  the 
groins  are  said  to  have  been  often  the  cause  of  death  at  St  Petersburg, 
but  in  England  they  appear  to  have  been  more  frequent  in  cases  which 
recovered. 

The  pathogenic  microbe. — ^Relapsing  fever  is  remarkable  as  the  first  specific 
disease  in  which  the  contagion  was  discovered  and  its  pathogenic  signi- 
ficance demonstrated.     This  microzyme  is  morphologically  a  vibrio  (p.  14), 
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and  has  been  named  Spirillum  Ohefnrmeri*  after  the  late  Dr  Obermeier, of 
Berlin,  who  first  described  them  in  1873,  although  he  had  observed  them 
as  far  back  as  1868.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  form  found  in  the  blood 
of  relapsing  fever  is  identical  with  that  which  had  previously  been  observed 
in  water  containing  vegetable  matters  {Spvrochceta  pUcaHlis,  Ehr.,  Cohn) 
and  in  the  saliva  of  healthy  persons  {S.  dmticola).  Dr  Vandyke  Carter  says 
that  the  dimensions  of  an  organism  of  this  kind  which  he  found  in  the 
water  of  a  tank  at  Bombay  were  much  larger  than  those  taken  from  his 
fever  patients  (*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  Ixi). 

Its  ordinary  appearance  is  that  of  a  delicate,  homogeneous,  spindly- 
twisted  filament ;  its  length  is  from  Yj}iru  ^  jhf  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  equal  to 
from  one  and  a  half  to  six  times  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-disc  {circa 
15 — 40  fc).  It  is  never  still,  and  its  motion  is  compounded  of  a  rotation  on 
the  long  axis,  a  progression  forwards  or  backwards,  and  a  lashing  movement^ 
which  lengthens  it  out  and  causes  the  twist  for  a  time  almost  to  disappear. 

All  observers  admit  that  the  presence  of  the  spirilla  is  coincident  wiUi  the 
attacks  of  relapsing  fever,  and  that  during  the  interval  or  intervals  it  cannot  be 
detected.  Birch-Hirschfeld,  however,  once  found  it  for  two  days  after  the 
second  crisis,  and  several  writers,  including  Litten,  have  stated  that  it  is 
seldom  to  be  seen  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  disease. 

Heydenreich,  of  St  Petersburg,  who  has  made  what  seems  to  hare 
been  a  careful  series  of  investigations,  declares  that  while  it  appears  before 
the  thermometer  begins  to  rise,  it  ceases  to  be  discoverable  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  crisis.  He  has  specially  inquired  into  the  influence  ol 
heat  upon  this  organism  outside  the  body,  and  he  finds  that  it  remains  aUTe, 
as  evidenced  by  the  persistence  of  active  movements,  much  longer  when  it  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  60^  or  70^  F.  than  at  blood-heat,  whereas  at  fever 
temperatures  it  dies  more  quickly  stilL  His  hypothesis  accordingly  is  that 
the  pyrexia,  which  is  itself  caused  by  the  existence  of  this  organism  in  the 
blood,  proves  directly  fatal  to  it.  In  all  probability  the  filament  breaks  op 
into  a  number  of  minute  granules,  and  some  of  them  may  perhaps  constatote 
the  germs  from  which  fresh  crops  of  spirilla  are  afterwards  developei 
Heydenreich  has  occasionally  seen  some  of  the  filaments  beset  with  granules 
so  as  to  resemble  a  necklace,  and  the  late  Dr  T.  R  Lewis,  of  Calcutta,  speaks 
of  having  once  noticed  a  beaded  appearance.  If  the  germs  remain  alive  in 
the  blood  throughout  the  whole  of  the  interval,  they  must  possess  the 
attributes  of  Dauersporen,  for  the  spirochsBta  itself  dies  at  the  temperature  d 
the  blood  in  about  twenty  hours. 

Even  during  a  single  attack,  Heydenreich  finds  that  there  are  extra- 
ordinary fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  these  microphytes  from  day  to  day. 
He  therefore  supposes  that  successive  generations  are  more  or  less  c(m- 
stantly  produced  throughout  the  fever.  Sometimes  after  they  have  been 
present  for  two  or  three  days,  they  suddenly  cease  to  be  discoverable ;  bat 
a  few  hours  later  they  reappear  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  Their  recog- 
nition in  the  blood,  at  the  end  of  an  interval,  has  repeatedly  enabled  him 
to  foretell  the  approach  of  a  relapse,  which,  however,  he  admits  may  be 
so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable.     On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Carter  says 

*  Others  refer  it  to  the  genus  Spiroohmta ;  for  Ehrenberg  in  1883  distinguished  two 
senera  of  iekigamyeetei  under  these  names,  the  difference  between  them  being  tbit 
Spirochata  possesses  greater  flexibility  than  SpiriUmm.    This  distinction  is  preserred  ia 


the  nomenclature  of  Cohn  and  Fl&gge,  but  the  two  "genera"  are  dotelT  allied  andtk 


Dtly  to 


names  are  applied  almost  indiiferently  to  the  microbe  discovered  bj  Obermder. 
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that  at  Bombay  he  sometimes  detected  the  spirochstsB  at  periodic  dates, 
when  there  was  absolutely  no  rise  of  temperature ;  while  in  other  cases  a 
one^y  febrile  attack  would  occur  at  the  proper  time  for  a  relapse,  with- 
out the  blood  containing  the  organism.  ThiB  observer  remarks  that  the 
nmnbers  of  them  must  often  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions,  dozens  being 
seen  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  at  the  same  time.  It  even  seems  likely 
that  they  may  become  aggregated  together  into  dense  masses  with  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  seriously  interfere  with  the  circulation.  In  fatal  cases  they 
cease  to  be  discoverable  after  death.  None  of  the  solid  organs  have  hitherto 
been  found  to  contaii^  them.  Heydenreich  could  not  detect  them  in  the 
urine,  nor  in  the  conjunctival  secretion,  in  the  fluid  from  the  pleura,  the 
intestine,  or  the  bronchial  tubes. 

SpifoehcBta  (v.  SpiriUum)  Obermeieri  has  been  successfully  cultivated  out  of 
the  body,  but  for  a  long  time  all  attempts  to  reproduce  the  disease  failed. 
Injections  of  blood  infected  with  it  into  the  circulation  of  dogs,  rabbits,  or 
guinearpigs  were  made  by  Obermeier  himself  without  result,  and  the  same 
n^ative  result  followed  inoculation  of  sheep.  Nor  did  he  find  that  the 
disease  was  propagated  by  the  penetration  of  minute  quantities  of  blood 
from  patients  with  relapsing  fever  into  scratches  upon  the  hands  of  healthy 
persons.  Dr  Garter  has  since  recorded  the  fact  that  a  few  days  before  he 
himself  was  attacked  he  had  scratched  his  finger  in  making  an  autopsy 
upon  a  fatal  case.  Finally  he  succeeded  in  inoculating  monkeys  with  the 
spirillum  taken  from  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  relapsing  fever. 
The  organisms  were  found  after  death  in  the  viscera  of  the  animals  experi- 
mented upon  ('Lancet)'  1879  and  1880).  This  completed  the  chain  of 
evidence,  and  we  may  henceforward  regard  this  vibrionic  fission-fungus 
as  the  contagium  vivum,  and  the  sole  cause  of  relapsing  fever,  according 
to  the  criteria  laid  down  on  p.  13. 

Mode  of  spreading. — ^Direct  contagion  from  the  sick  is  the  chief  mode  of 
propagation  of  this  disease,  and  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  pass  from  hospital 
patients  to  nurses  and  clinical  clerks.  In  1843  the  post  of  house-physician 
in  a  fever  hospital  at  Edinburgh  had  to  be  filled  six  times  in  five 
months,  owing  to  successive  incumbents  being  attacked.  In  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  during  the  years  1869  and  1870,  twenty-seven  of 
the  nurses  and  officers,  and  five  patients  admitted  for  other  diseases, 
o(mtracted  relapsing  fever.  In  1870  a  nurse  from  the  Fever  Hospital 
was  transferred  to  St  Mark's  Hospital  for  fistula;  and  about  the  same 
time  a  wardmaid  from  St  Mark's  paid  a  visit  to  the  Fever  Hospital. 
These  two  women  both  fell  ill  at  St  Mark's,  and  gave  relapsing  fever  to 
five  other  persons  there.  Two  striking  instances  of  direct  contagion  were 
reecnded  by  Mr  Beid,  of  Glasgow,  in  1843.  (1)  At  Dalmarnock  Colliery 
there  was  a  large  building  consisting  of  three  stories,  which  was  entered  by 
separate  stairs  and  contained  forty  families  ;  some  Irish  people  brought  re- 
lapsing fever  with  them  into  a  single  apartment  on  the  uppermost  flat, 
wh«:6upon  it  spread  from  room  to  room,  and  ultimately  descending  a  stair, 
attacked  twenty-two  individuals  in  the  space  of  two  months.  (2)  Into  a 
house  of  two  apartments,  in  which  eleven  human  beings  were  lodged,  a  person 
from  a  neighbouring  village  introduced  the  fever ;  every  person  there  fell 
ill,  but  all  the  occupants  of  the  next  house,  separated  only  by  a  brick  parti- 
tion, escaped,  although  they  were  almost  as  closely  crowded  together. 

That  the  disease  may  be  transported  to  a  distance  by  infected  clothes 
seems  to  have  been  proved  by  two  cases  recorded  by  Dr  Parry,  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  in  1870  ;  and  in  1843  it  was  noticed  in  Edinburgh  that  a  large  nnmber 
of  laundry-women  contracted  relapsing  fever,  although  they  had  no  other 
communication  with  the  sick  than  washing  their  clothes  and  bedding. 

Litten  has  related  how  a  mason,  who  himself  remained  well,  but  who 
slept  in  a  street  in  Breslau  in  which  the  disease  was  prevailing,  carried  die 
contagion  to  his  mother,  who  lived  where  no  case  had  before  appeared. 

The  facts  of  this  Breslau  epidemic  of  1872-3,  which  are  to  be  found  id 
the  ^Deutsches  Archiv'  for  1874,  strongly  support  the  conclusion  derived 
from  experiment,  that  the  spirillum  (or  its  spores)  is  the  sole  and  constant 
agent  in  spreading  the  disease.  In  all  probability  4^ey  are  given  off  either 
with  the  breath  or  from  the  skin,  and  are  received  into  the  air-vesicles  with 
the  inhaled  air.  Litten  has  clearly  shown  that  at  Breslau  they  were  not 
conveyed  in  drinking-water.     - 

Fredi^sing  cause, — The  cases  observed  by  Litten  in  Silesia  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  the  poorest  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  medical  men  who 
took  the  fever  in  the  hospital ;  and  English  writers  have  generally  regarded 
as  the  cardinal  fact  in  the  setiology  of  this  disease  its  occurrence  in  those 
who  have  been  starving.  It  is  the  famine  fever  of  Ireland.  Miu^hison  cites 
instance  after  instance  to  prove  that  those  who  have  suffered  from  it  id 
England  and  in  Scotland  have,  with  certain  exceptions,  been  in  a  state  of 
extreme  destitution.  When  it  occuiTed  in  Silesia  in  1847,  the  inhabitants, 
in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  had  been  reduced  to  subsist  od 
clover,  grass,  mushrooms,  and  the  roots  of  trees.  Carter  states  that  it  wis 
brought  to  Bombay  in  1877  by  the  peasantry  flocking  into  the  dty  from 
famine-stricken  districts.  History  shows  that  as  Typhus  is  the  pestilence 
of  war,  of  camps,  and  of  sieges,  so  Relapsing  fever  is  the  pestilence  of  famine.* 
Belief  of  extreme  destitution  in  districts  where  relapsing  fever  was  prevail- 
ing has  repeatedly  been  followed  by  the  subsidence  of  tihe  epidemic  Star- 
vation renders  persons  more  susceptible  to  the  contagion,  either  by  weakening 
the  power  of  the  living  cells  of  the  body  to  cope  with  the  invading  microbeB 
or  by  favouring  the  development  of  the  latter  more  directly. 

Age  and  sex, — Relapsing  fever  may  attack  persons  of  all  ages,  from  five 
months  to  seventy-five  years,  but  the  majority  of  cases  are  bc^een  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  There  are  more  male  than  female  patients, 
the  reason  probably  being  that  more  men  than  women  are  beggars,  hawkers, 
and  vagrants. 

Diagnosis, — It  is  only  at  the  commencement  of  relapsing  fever  that  its 
diagnosis  in  ordinary  cases  presents  any  difficulty.  Murchison  remarks  that 
during  the  first  two  days  one  may  be  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  it  from 
smallpox ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  prevails  epi- 
demically at  the  same  time  with  typhus,  the  early  differentiation  of  those  two 

*  Morchison  believed  that  the  specific  poison  of  the  disease  might  be  generated  de  aow 
in  the  human  body  as  the  result  of  inanition.  He  cited  the  observations  of  Holland  and  of 
Donovan  to  prove  that  persons  in  a  state  of  starvation  suffer  from  delirium,  stapor,  and 
coma ;  that  they  may  have  a  quick  pulse,  a  dry  tongue,  flushing  of  the  face,  intolerance  of 
light,  and  neuralgic  pains  over  the  body,  and  that  they  exhale  putrid  odours  from  the  skiB. 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  point  in  favour  of  such  a  view  that  tramps  have  often  been  found  to 
bring  the  disease  with  them  into  London  after  sleeping  by  the  roadside  under  hedges.  Dr 
Carter  also  says  that  one  of  the  earliest  cases  he  saw  in  Bombay  was  tiliat  of  a  destitute  lad 
who,  while  tramping  up  from  the  famine  district  of  Poonah,  was  seised  with  fever  in  the 
upland  country,  and  was  barely  able  to  crawl  into  the  hospital  on  his  arrival  at  Bombay. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  in  none  of  these  instances  could  the  reception  of  the  diseaae  by  infec- 
tion be  positively  disproved. 
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diseases,  so  unlike  one  another  in  the  danger  which  they  entail,  is  important 
in  practice.  How  useful  for  diagnostic  purposes  the  detection  of  the  spiro- 
ch»t»  may  be,  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Carter  at  Bombay,  where  there  was 
often  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  effects  of  malaria  from  the  more  con- 
tinued varieties  of  relapsing  fever,  corresponding  with  the  "  bilious  typhoid  " 
of  German  writers.  This  observer  states  that  so  multiform  were  the  phases 
and  degrees  of  the  spirillum  fever  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  his  cases  could 
properly  be  termed  irregular. 

Prognosis. — Most  patients  attacked  by  relapsing  fever  recover.  It  is  far 
less  fatal  than  typhus  or  enterica.  Out  of  441  cases  collected  by  Murchison 
from  the  records  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital  only  11  proved  fatal; 
and  in  the  great  Scottish  epidemic  of  1843,  of  6300  cases  only  260  died.  On 
a  basis  of  over  14,000  cases  he  estimates  the  mortality  at  less  than  5  per 
cent  As  usual  in  epidemics,  the  worst  cases  come  first  and  the  disease 
becomes  gradually  milder.  Age  is  the  most  serious  adverse  circumstance,  as 
in  typhus  and  enteric  fever.  Haemorrhage,  a  petechial  rash,  delirium  and 
scanty  urine  are  the  most  grave  symptoms. 

Trecdmeni, — ^This  is  not  so  successful  as  might  be  hoped,  for  we  have  as 
yet  no  means  of  preventing  the  relapse.  With  this  object  quinine  and 
arsenic  have  been  employed  both  in  England  and  in  Germany  in  vain.  At 
Breslau  carbolic  acid,  and  in  America  the  sulphites,  the  hypo-sulphites,  and 
the  preparations  of  chlorine  have  been  used  with  no  better  result.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  salicylate  of  soda,  or  the  sulphocarbolates,  or  per- 
chlorideof  mercury,  or  some  other  of  the  parasiticides  of  antiseptic  surgery  may 
be  more  effectual  According  to  Murchison  patients  often  find  great  comfort 
from  frequent  sponging  of  the  siuiace  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  from 
cold  affusion  on  the  head.  An  emetic  at  the  first  onset  of  the  disease  affords 
much  relief  to  the  severe  pains  in  the  hypochondriac  regions.  Throughout 
the  febrile  attacks  castor-oil,  or  some  other  mild  aperient,  should  be  given 
when  necessary.  Murchison  also  recommended  the  systematic  administration 
of  diuretics,  by  which  he  believed  that  it  was  often  possible  to  prevent  one 
of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  disease,  the  supervention  of  ursemic  poisoning. 
He  directed  that  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm 
of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  half  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  digitalis  should  be 
taken  in  divided  doses  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  allowed  rather  a  liberal 
supply  of  food,  and  to  persons  beyond  middle  age  he  administered  stimulants 
about  the  period  of  the  crisis,  especially  when  he  suspected  that  the  heart 
was  weak.  He  often  found  it  necessary  to  give  opium  for  the  relief  of  head- 
ache, or  of  the  muscular  and  arthritic  pains  which  cause  so  much  distress, 
but  states  that  the  hydrate  of  chloral  proved  a  useful  substitute.  Lebert 
recommends  frictions  with  a  liniment  of  chloroform  and  oil  for  alleviation  of 
the  pains  in  the  limbs. 

On  account  of  the  contagiousness  of  relapsing  fever,  it  is  important  that 
patients  should  be  taken  to  a  hospital  as  early  as  possible.  They  should 
be  placed  together  in  wards  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  since  Litten  seems  to 
have  shown  that  the  accumulation  of  a  large  number  of  cases  together  neither 
augments  the  mortality  of  the  disease  nor  increases  to  an  appreciable  extent 
the  danger  of  its  spreading  to  medical  attendants  and  nurses. 


ENTERIC  FEVER* 

Ac  dum  prima  laes  ado  snblapsa  veneno 
Pertentat  sensuB,  atque  ossibus  implicat  ignem 
Necdom  animus  toto  peroepit  pectore  flammam. 

YiBaiL. 

History  of  the  recognition  of  Enteric  Fever  a/nd  of  its  distinction  from  Typhus— 
Its  extent — Nomenclature — Incttbaiion — Clinical  course  and  symptoms— 
Recovery — Abortive  cases — Fatal  cases — Complications — Sequeke — Bdap$e$ 
— Protection — Diagnosis — Morbid  anatomy — /Etiology — A  contagious  dis- 
ease,  alvxiys  produced  from  a  previous  case — Methods  of  contagion :  by  (wr, 
water,  &c, — Predisposing  causes:  soil-watery  dimatCy  age — Prognosis'^ 
Treatment  —Food,  stimvlamiSy  drugs — Cold  baths  and  antipyretics — Treat- 
ment of  other  symptoms — Convalescence — ^Febricula. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  study  of  morbid 
anatomy  in  Paris  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  died  of  fever  in  that  city  the  intestines  were  inflamed  and  ulcerated. 
The  true  bearings  of  such  observations  were  not,  however,  at  once  fully 
appreciated.  Broussais  and  others  maintained  that  a  "  gastro-ent^rite  "  was 
the  essential  cause  of  "  continued  fever."  Presently  the  suggestion  was  made 
by  Serres  and  Petit  that  the  intestinal  lesions  were  specific,  and  resulted 
from  the  introduction  of  a  poison  into  the  system,  and  that  they  were  of  an 
eruptive  nature,  like  the  pustules  of  smallpox.  Bretonneau,  of  Tours,  noticed 
in  1826-29  that  they  were  specially  localised  in  the  solitary  and  the 
agminated  lymph-follicles  of  the  intestine.  He  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
name  "  dothienent^rie "  (SoOiriv,  a  pustule,  and  cvrcpov,  intestine)  for  the 
fever  in  which  they  occurred.  This  clumsy  term  was  used  by  bis  pupil 
Trousseau,  but  it  never  met  with  general  acceptance.  Unfortunately,  much 
greater  success  attended  a  proposal  made  by  Louis,  in  1829,  to  designate  it 
"fi^vre  typhoide."  This  proposal  was,  at  least  in  England,  universally 
adopted  ;  and  it  greatly  impeded  a  right  understanding  of  the  matter.  Up 
to  that  time,  all  the  French  physicians  who  had  written  upon  the  intestinal 
affection  had  assume!  that  the  same  lesion  would  be  found  in  every  form  of 
the  disease  known  by  the  various  names  of  typhus,  putrid  fever,  bilioi» 
fever,  gastric  fever,  jail  fever,  &c.  But  when  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
patients  who  had  died  of  fever  came  to  be  investigated  in  Scotland  and 
in  England,  the  bowels  were  often  found  to  be  healthy.  For  a  time  the 
difference  was  supposed  to  be  accidental,  or  of  little  consequence.  But 
gradually  it  became  apparent  that  two  distinct  diseases  had  been  confused 
together.  The  credit  of  indicating  the  clinical  distinctions  between  them  is 
divided  among  a  number  of  observers;  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia  (1836), 
Lombard,  of  Geneva  (1836),  Shattuck,  of  Boston  (1839),  and  particulariy 

•  Synonynu, — Typhoid  Fever,  Qastric,  Pythogenic,  In&ntile  remittent  Fever,  Stow 
nervoiu  Fever  of  Haxham  (17S9),  Fall  Fever  (U.S.A.).— ^.  Fi^vre  typboide.  Omm, 
Typhus  ahdominalis  or  Jleo-t^hns. 
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A.  P.  Stewart^  of  London  (1840),  deserve  mention.^  Louis,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  work,  published  in  1841,  expressly  announced  that  his  "fi^vre 
t]rphoide  "  and  the  typhus  of  English  writers  were  very  different.  There 
were,  however,  many  who  maintained  the  opposite  view,  that  the  two  forms 
were  identical  The  ultimate  issue  of  the  controversy  still  appeared  uncertain 
when,  in  1849-51,  Jenner  published  a  series  of  researches,  based  upon 
observations  made  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  The  peculiar  value  of  his 
papers  lay  in  the  proofs  which  he  brought  forward  of  the  fact  that  the 
different  forms  of  fever  owe  their  origin  to  distinct  specific  causes.  During 
two  or  three  years  he  investigated  with  great  care  every  instance  in  which 
more  than  one  patient  was  brought  from  the  same  house ;  and  he  found  that 
the  later  cases  invariably  corresponded  in  character  with  the  first  one,  even 
where  both  kinds  of  fever  were  prevalent  in  London  at  the  time.  All  sub- 
sequent writers,  whose  opinions  carry  weight,  have  adopted  the  doctrine  for 
which  Jenner  contended,  and  there  no  longer  remains  any  doubt  about  the 
matter.f 

Soon  after  Jenner's  researches  were  published,  Dr  Austin  Flinty  in  1852, 
showed  that  the  samedistinction  between  typhus  and  enteric  fever  was  manifest 
from  a  comparison  of  clinical  and  anatomic^  facts  in  the  United  States,  thus 
confirming  the  views  of  Gerhard  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  Shattuck  in  Boston. 

It  has  naturally  been  a  point  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  the  presence 
of  enteric  fever  can  be  recognised  in  the  description  given  by  medical 
writers  in  former  centuries  :  and  the  answer  is  decidedly  in  the  affirmative,  t 
In  John  Hunter's  Museum  there  still  are  two  preparations  showing  the  cha- 
racteristic intestinal  lesions ;  and  a  well-marked  case  was  dissected  by  Mor- 
gagoi.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  disease  is  identical  with  the  "  slow,  nervous 
fever"*  which  Gilchrist,  of  Dumfries,  described  in  1734,  and  which  Huxham, 
in  1738,  distinguished  from  "  putrid  malignant ''  fever.  In  works  of  a  still 
earlier  date  it  must  probably  be  looked  for  among  the  "  remittent  fevers," 
attributed  to  the  same  cause  as  that  of  ague.  The  mistake  of  confounding 
enteric  fever  with  malarial  fevers  was  commonly  committed  in  the  marshy 
districts  of  England  up  to  a  very  recent  period ;  and  in  India  they  are  even 
now  separated  with  difficulty.  These  facts  would  in  themselves  suggest  that 
in  former  times,  when  the  marsh-miasm  was  much  more  widely  spread  than 
at  present^  the  distinction  would  fail  to  be  recognised ;  and  instances  in 
point  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Baglivi  (1696)  and  Lancisi 
(1718),  who  recorded  cases  of  fever  at  Home  in  which  the  intestines  were 
ulcerated,  but  which  they  identified  with  the  "  hemitritaBus,"  i.  e,  semitertian, 
a  form  of  ague  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Even  at  the  present  time  a  supposed  compound  disease,  due  to  both 
malarial  and  typhoid  poison,  is  generally  recognised  in  America,  and  by  some 
physicians  in  India,  and  has  been  named  typho-malarial  fever. 

*  Dr  Stewart,  from  his  oomparison  of  the  fever  seen  in  the  wards  and  deadhooie  at 
OlMgow  with  that  seen  in  the  wards  and  deadhooses  of  P^uris  (1886—1889),  conclnded 
that  the  differences  between  the  two  diseases  were  *'  so  marked  as  to  defy  misconception, 
and  to  enable  the  obs^rer  to  form  with  the  utmost  precision  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  and  the  lesions  to  be  revealed  by  dissection." 

t  Dr  WiUls  (<  Cby's  Hosp.  Rep./  1855  and  1856),  Dr  Peacock  (<Med.  Hmes  and  Oaz.,' 
xiii,  1856),  Sir  Thomas  Watson  (<  Lectures,'  4th  ed.,  1857),  and  Dr  Murchison  (<  Continued 
Fevers  of  Great  Britain/  1862^,  were  among  the  earliest  who  adopted  Jenner's  conclusion. 

t  An  interesting  example  of  the  possibility  of  interpreting  historical  records  by  the  light 
of  modem  science  is  afforded  by  an  admirable  essay  in  which  Dr  Norman  Moore  has  satis- 
^ctorily  proved,  from  the  memoranda  of  Dr  Mayeme,  physician  to  James  I,  that  thQ 
diieise  of  which  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  died  in  1612,  was  enteric  fever. 
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Enteric  fever  is  endemic  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Australia.  It  is  common  in  the  tropics,  and,  though  leas 
prevalent,  is  far  from  infrequent  in  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  called  pandemic  in  its  distribution. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  enteric  fever  occurs  in  more  or  less  modified  forms 
in  any  species  of  animal.  Mr  Bland  Sutton  communicated  to  the  Patho- 
logical Society  ('Trans.,'  1885  and  1889)  a  paper  on  the  occurrence  ol  a 
disease  in  monkeys  and  in  beavers,  which  on  anatomical  grounds  he  identified 
with  the  typhoid  fever  of  man.  The  symptoms  observed  during  life  were 
diarrhoea  and  hasmorrhage.  He  quoted  M.  Serres,  who  recorded  an  epidemic 
of  what  he  regarded  as  enteric  fever  among  the  monkeys  in  the  Mus^  d'His- 
toire  Naturelle  in  Paris ;  the  symptoms  observed  were  diarrhoea,  increased 
frequency  of  pulse,  and  fever,  ending  almost  always  in  death. 

NomenckUure, — ^Louis'  name  of  "  typhoid  fever"  is  an  unfortunate  term, 
since  the  object  in  giving  a  title  to  a  disease  really  distinct  from  t3rphu8,  but 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  is  to  mark  the  difference  between  them,  rather 
than  the  resemblance.  Moreover,  the  same  word  has  long  been  fitly  used  to 
designate  a  group  of  symptoms,  consisting  of  stupor  with  muttering  delirium 
and  a  dry,  brown  tongue,  which  are  really  typhoid,  since  they  are  like  what 
is  seen  in  typhus.  The  two  meanings  lead  to  much  confusion.  The  term 
enteric  fever  or  Enterica  (sc.  febris)  appears  to  be  very  suitably  substituted,  as 
indicating  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  attended  with  intestinal  lesions — 
though  not  always  with  intestinal  symptoms.^  It  has  been  adopted  in  the 
*  Nomenclature  of  Diseases/  published  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  is  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  official  returns  made  to  the  Begistrar- 
General. 

Incubation. — This  period  appears  to  vary  within  sopiewhat  wide  limits. 
The  date  at  which  a  patient  receives  the  poison  can  seldom  be  directly  fixed. 
At  Guildford,  in  1867,  an  epidemic  was  traced  to  the  fact  that  contaminated 
water  was  supplied  on  a  single  day,  the  17th  of  August ;  a  lai^e  number  of 
cases  came  under  medical  observation  on  the  3rd  and  the  4th  of  September, 
so  that,  allowance  being  made  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  symptoms, 
the  incubation  probably  lasted  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  disease  has  broken  out  within  four  or 
five  days  after  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  sewer  gas,  or  after  drinking 
contaminated  milk,  or  arriving  in  an  infected  locality.  With  regard  to  cases 
of  apparently  much  longer  incubation  there  is  great  theoretical  diflfi- 
culty.  Persons  sometimes  have  not  fallen  ill  until  three  weeks  or  longer 
after  leaving  a  place  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  must  have 
taken  the  fever ;  but  the  question  is  at  what  date  the  intestinal  lesions 
began  to  develop  themselves  in  such  cases.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  incubation  is  shorter  when  the  poison  is  inhaled  with  the  breath,  longer 
when  it  is  swallowed  in  drinking-water. 

Cowrse, — The  beginning  of  enteric  fever  is  generally  slow  and  insidious. 
The  patient  feels  depressed  and  weary,  more  and  more  so  every  day ;  he 
has  headache,  and  giddiness,  and  pains  in  his  back  and  limbs  ;  he  loses  appetite, 
and  sometimes  vomits.  Diarrhoea  comes  on  of  itself ;  or,  if  he  takes  an  aperient, 
his  bowels  remain  relaxed.     After  five  or  six  days  he  becomes  so  ill  that  he 

*  Morchiflon  proposed  as  an  alternative  name,  **  pythogenic  fever;"  bat  this  was  neTer 
accepted,  and  it  involves  an  erroneous  sotiological  theory. 
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has  to  give  up  work  and  take  to  his  bed.  In  such  a  case  the  duration  of 
his  illness  must  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  he  first  felt  ailing. 
There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  marked  symptoms  set  in  with  chil- 
liness, or  even  a  rigor,  so  that  medical  assistance  is  at  once  sent  for.  If, 
then,  on  inquiry,  it  appears  that  the  patient  has  been  unwell  for  a  few  days 
[urevionsly,  the  disease  is  said  to  have  had  a  prodromal  stage.  It  is  clear  that 
we  ought  to  count  the  whole  duration  of  such  cases ;  for  the  lesions  are 
(rften  found  after  death  to  be  further  advanced  than  had  been  expected  from 
the  clinical  history.  It  may  even  happen  that  malaise  and  other  slight  s}^^- 
ptoms  run  on  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  longer  still,  and  that  afterwards  a 
definite  illness  begins,  the  subsequent  course  of  which  is  not  shorter  thah 
usual  These  instances  create  a  dificulty  from  which  the  late  Dr  Irvine 
proposed  to  escape  by  assuming'  that  the  definite  attack  is  in  reality 
a  relapse,  and  preceded  by  an  almost  latent  primary  fever.  In  every  case 
of  this  ^nd,  when  the  patient  was  ailing  before  he  fell  seriously  ill,  one 
must  be  prepared  in  case  of  death  to  find  some  of  Peyer's  patches  in  a  state 
corresponding  with  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  cases  begin  as  ordinary  diarrhoea,  and  that  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  bowels  renders  them  more  obnoxious  to  the  specific 
contagion. 

In  some  very  exceptional  cases,  enteric  fever  sets  in  with  sudden 
maniacal  deliidum,  so  that  the  patient's  removal  to  a  lunatic  asylum  may 
appear  to  be  necessary  until  the  real  nature  of  his  case  is  manifested. 

According  to  Wunderlich,  the  temperature  during  the  first  three  or  four 
days  rises  in  a  zigzag  fashion  :  from  morning  to  evening  there  is  an  ascent 
of  about  3°  F.,  from  evening  to  morning  a  fall  of  about  1^ ;  so  that  each 
evening  the  thermometer  stands  at  about  2^  higher  than  on  the  evening 
before ;  and  he  declared  this  course  to  be  in  itself  diagnostic ;  enteric  fever 
might  generally  be  excluded  if  the  temperature  rose  during  the  first  two 
days  to  104^ ;  if  (at  least  in  a  patient  under  middle  age)  it  did  not  rise 
between  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  day  to  103*1°;  if  it  stood  at  the  same 
level  on  two  successive  mornings  or  on  two  successive  evenings ;  or  if  it  was 
ever  lower  than  at  the  same  hour  on  the  previous  day.  He  admitted, 
indeed,  that  this  stage  of  the  disease  comparatively  seldom  comes  under 
medical  observation,  but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  exceptional  cases  in  which  its  onset  is  marked  by  definite  symptoms  are 
ahnost  the  only  ones  in  which  the  thermometer  is  likely  to  be  used  during 
the  first  few  days,  so  that  they  afford  no  proof  that  similar  results  would  be 
obtained  in  cases  that  begin  in  the  usual  insidious  manner.  Jenner 
remarked  to  the  Clinical  Society  in  1875  that  in  private  practice  there  were 
found  to  be  numerous  exceptions  to  one  of  Wunderlich's  rules,  and  this 
certainly  accords  with  the  writer's  more  limited  experience  in  the  matter. 
In  1879  a  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital,  convalescent  from  pleuritic  effusion, 
was  attacked  with  enteric  fever.  He  first  felt  unwell  on  April  2nd,  and  his 
temperature  immediately  rose  from  98-6°  to  102-6® ;  next  day  he  had 
rigors,  on  April  4th  there  were  characteristic  stools,  on  April  8th  rose-spots 
appeared.  In  1878  a  girl  was  admitted  who  had  been  carefully  watched 
from  the  third  day  of  her  illness  by  Dr  Ingoldby  ;  the  morning  and  evening 
temperatures  were  on  that  day  103*4°  and  105*2°  respectively,  on  the 
fourth  day  they  were  103*4°  and  104*2°,  on  the  fifth  day  103*4°  and  102*3°, 
on  the  sixth  103*5°  and  104*2°. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  patient's  state  becomes  gradually  more  and 
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more  serious.  He  grows  weaker  from  day  to  day,  his  mental  faculties  are 
more  obscured,  and  he  manifests  less  concern  about  his  own  condition*  Yet 
the  maximum  temperature  to  be  attained  in  the  whole  course  of  the  fever  it 
often  registered  by  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  or  the  eighth  evening.  From  that 
time  the  thermometer  indicates  only  trifling  variations  during  the  next  ten 
or  fourteen  days,  and  in  the  morning  it  generally  stands  one  or  two  degrees 
lower  than  in  the  evening.  The  skin  may  either  be  dry  or  moist  Profnae 
sweats  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  especially  at  night;  and  are  sometimea 
accompanied  by  an  abundant  eruption  of  sudamina,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  and  in  the  third  week,  and  this  again  leads  to  desquama- 
tion of  the  cuticle  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  importance  of  which  lies 
in  the  fact  that  its  cause  may  be  misunderstood. 

The  jnilse  is  not  always  very  rapid ;  its  beats  are  generally  from  100  to 
110  a  minute,  but  sometimes  they  remain  at  the  normal  rate,  or  are  even 
less  frequent.  Murchison  lays  stress  on  the  liability  to  variations  in  the 
pulse-rate  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  sometimes  in  correspondence  with 
the  fluctuations  of  the  temperature,  sometimes  independently.  Changes  ol 
posture  also  affect  it  much  more  than  in  health ;  but  the  most  important 
peculiarity  of  the  pulse  is  its  soft,  compressible  character,  with  a  dicrotism 
which  may  be  so  marked  that  an  unskilled  observer  may  actually  count  it 
at  twice  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats.  These  features  are  well  shown 
by  the  sphygmograph. 

The  breathing  is  more  rapid  than  in  health.  In  many  cases  bronchitis  is 
present  from  an  early  period,  but  otherwise  the  respirations  are  not  quick- 
ened in  the  same  ratio  as  the  pulse  until  h3rpostatic  congestion  b^^  to 
set  in. 

The  a^ect  of  a  patient  with  enteric  fever  is  in  general  that  of  languor 
and  weariness ;  the  face  is  not  dusky  nor  is  the  aspect  so  stupid  as  in  typhus. 
There  is  usually  pallor,  with  a  circumscribed  pink  flush  on  one  or  both 
cheeks,  especially  towards  evening  or  when  food  or  stimulant  has  been 
recently  given. 

The  tongue,  even  at  first,  while  it  is  covered  with  a  white  fur,  has  com- 
monly a  bright  red  tip  and  edges.  In  the  course  of  the  second  week  it  often 
becomes  clean,  and  its  whole  surface  may  then  be  of  the  same  vivid  colour 
and  smooth,  as  though  it  had  been  glazed.  It  sometimes  remains  moist^bot 
in  severe  cases  it  gradually  becomes  very  dry ;  and  deep  painful  tnmsverse 
fissures  often  form  in  it. 

Anorexia  and  thirst  are  common  to  this  and  to  almost  every  other  febrile 
complaint ;  nor  is  much  stress  to  be  laid  upon  nausea  and  vomiting,  althou^ 
they  are  often  complained  of  at  the  commencement  of  the  illness. 

The  spleen  becomes  enlarged  in  the  course  of  the  first  week,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  second  week  it  is  often  twice  its  normal  size.  Sometimes  its 
edge  can  be  felt  below  the  ribs,  but  in  most  cases  its  extent  can  only  be 
mapped  out  by  percussion.  Even  this  method  of  detecting  enlargement  d 
the  spleen  often  fails,  so  that  as  a  negative  symptom  it  is  of  litUe  clinicsl 
value.  With  resonant  lungs  and  a  full  tumid  abdomen,  the  organ  may  be 
many  ounces  heavier  than  natural,  without  there  being  any  appreciable  per- 
cussion-dulness  over  it. 

Epistaxis  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  especially  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  It  has  been  known  to  be  so  profuse  as  to 
destroy  life. 

Exa/nihem. — ^At  the  end  of  the  first  week  or  early  in  the  second  there 
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appears  tbe  ros&rask^  which  is  the  one  symptom  of  enteric  fever  that  is 
almost  if  not  quite  pathognomonic.  It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  diffused 
8carlatina-like  eruption  which  comes  out  two  or  three  days  sooner,  and  when 
attended  with  a  slight  sore-throat  this  has  led  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis.  The 
rose-rash  itself  is  generally,  of  all  rashes,  the  least  conspicuous;  to  an 
untrained  observer  it  seems  absurd  to  attach  significance  to  the  presence  of 
small  red  spots  hardly  larger  than  pin's-heads,  the  whole  number  of  which 
may  not  exceed  a  dozen.  Yet^  when  well-marked,  they  are  practically  con- 
closive  of  the  presence  of  enteric  fever.  No  doubt  it  is  often  impossible  to 
say  of  individual  papules  whether  they  are  true  rose-spots  or  what  Mur- 
chison  terms  "ordinary  pimples;''  but  besides  their  disappearance  under 
pressure,  their  colour  and  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  inflammation  of 
a  sebaceous  gland,  we  depend  upon  their  short  course  and  the  eruption 
of  a  new  crop  of  similar  spots.  The  regions  in  which  they  are  most 
often  looked  for  are  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  abdomen  ;  but  they  also  occur  on  the  back,  although  a  careful  physician 
will  seldom  be  curious  on  this  point.  In  an  epidemic  among  the  French 
troops  at  Montpellier  (ISTO^-Tl)  Dr  George  Turner  observed  that  in  several 
cases  the  rose-spots  could  only  be  found  on  the  lumbar  regions,  and  Mur- 
chison  has  seen  them  limited  to  the  back.  In  exceptional  cases  they  are 
scattered  thickly  over  the  whole  of  the  trunk,  and  even  upon  the  face  and 
the  limbs.  The  date  at  which  they  first  appear  is  usually  between  the 
seventh  and  the  twelfth  day,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
from  the  commencement  of  symptoms,  sometimes  not  before  the  fourteenth. 
Liebermeister  speaks  with  hesitation  as  to  their  ever  being  absent  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  children  espe- 
cially, one  fails '  to  observe  them  in  many  cases  in  which  careful  search  is 
made  every  day.  They  can  not  only  be  seen  but  felt,  as  rounded,  smooth, 
solid  papules ;  their  colour,  which  is  pink  or  rose-red,  disappears  beneath  the 
pressure  of  the  finger ;  they  never  become  petechitJ  ;  after  death  they  are 
invisible.  In  some  exceptional  cases  it  is  said  that  their  summits  are  vesi- 
cular ;  they  appear  in  successive  crops,  so  that  although  the  duration  of  the 
rash  as  a  whole  may  be  from  one  to  three  weeks,  each  individual  spot  never 
remains  for  more  than  three,  four,  or  ^wq  days,  sometimes  not  longer  even 
Uian  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  sometimes  been  noticed  that  they  have  come 
out  in  large  numbers  after  a  warm  bath,  or  that  they  have  first  shown  them- 
selves on  a  part  that  had  been  reddened  by  mustard. 

Diofrrhaa, — The  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  is  of  considerable  diagnostic 
significance.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  not  present  at  any  period  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  proportion  of  such  cases  probably  varies  in  different  places  and 
in  different  years  ;  but  Murchison,  as  the  result  of  twelve  years'  experience, 
placed  it  at  one  fifth.  In  many  other  instances  the  bowels  cease  to  be  relaxed 
when  the  patient  has  been  ill  for  a  few  days,  or  they  first  are  loose  during 
the  third  or  the  fourth  week.  Louis  stated,  and  subsequent  experience 
has  confirmed  it^  that,  as  a  rule,  the  severity  of  enteric  fever  is  proportionate 
to  the  urgency  and  persistence  of  the  diarrhoea.  But  !t  is  to  be  observed 
that  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  symptom  in  question  and  the 
extent  of  the  peculiar  intestinal  lesions.  It  was  thought  by  Addison  that 
diarrhoea  was  more  constantly  present  when  the  colon  was  ulcerated  than 
when  the  morbid  change  was  confined  to  the  glands  of  the  ileum,  and  the 
same  fact  was  observed  by  the  late  Mr  Busk  at  the  Dreadnought  Hospital ; 
but  the  rule  is  certainly  not  without  exceptions.    The  number  of  the 
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evacuations  is  generally  about  four  to  six  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  some- 
times much  more.  The  stools  have  an  appearance  which  has  been  compared 
with  that  of  pea-soup,  and  which,  although  not  uncommon  in  other  intestinal 
affections,  is  probably  seen  in  no  specific  fever  but  this.  Their  colour  is 
yellowish,  almost  like  that  of  yellow  ochre.  Addison  used  to  lay  stress  upon 
their  being  almost  identical  with  the  normal  contents  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  he  supposed  that  they  were  hurried  on  through  the  colon  and  rectum,  and 
discharged  without  having  undergone  the  usual  changes  there.  Albamen 
is  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  typhoid  stools.  The  reaction  is  alkaline, 
and  there  are  numerous  crystals  of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate.  Blood  may 
often  be  recognised  microscopically  or  in  the  form  of  small  clots,  even  when  the 
patient  has  been  ill  less  than  a  week,  so  that  ulceration  is  not  likely  to  have  hegoML 
Abundant  intestinal  hasmorrhage  is  a  serious  complication,  to  be  afterwards 
described.  In  doubtful  cases  Dr  John  Harley  recommends  searching  during 
the  third  week  for  fragments  of  sloughs  from  Peyer's  patches.  He  advises 
that  the  stools  should  be  strained  through  a  net,  and  that  the  matten 
caught  upon  it  should  be  washed,  and  then  examined  by  a  lens ;  flooculoit 
shreds  may  thus  be  obtained,  in  which  the  remains  of  intestinal  follicles  can 
be  plainly  recognised.  In  1873  a  man  died  in  Guy's  Hospital,  who  two  days 
before  his  death  passed  a  slough  an  inch  and  a  haU  long,  in  which  muscular 
fibres  were  discerned ;  at  the  autopsy  the  corresponding  ulcer  was  found  to 
be  two  inches  in  length,  and  the  peritoneum  was  exposed  in  its  floor. 

Another  sign  of  intestinal  disturbance  is,  in  some  cases,  the  {»t)duction 
on  gentle  pressure  (which  must  be  applied  with  extreme  caution)  of  a  gurg- 
ling sound  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  There  may  also  be  more  or  less  tender- 
ness in  this  region,  and  the  patient  may  complain  of  pain  there  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  abdomen. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  disease  the  bowels  generally  become 
distended  with  gas,  so  that  the  abdomen  assumes  a  rounded  form.  Some- 
times the  distension  is  extreme.  This  tympanites  or  "  meteorism "  is  a 
grave  symptom.  Murchison  says  that  the  colon  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
accumulation,  and  that  the  bulging  is  therefore  at  the  sides  rather  than  in 
front 

The  urine  is  at  first  scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  may  remain  so 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  but  after  a  time  it  may  become 
copious,  pale,  and  of  a  low  specific  gravity.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third 
week  it  often  contains  albumen  in  small,  and  sometimes  in  large,  quantity ; 
and  in  exceptional  cases  there  may  be  hasmaturia. 

Cerebral  symptoms  are  almost  absent  in  some  mild  cases  of  enteric  fever. 
In  the  course  of  the  second  week  the  headache  subsides,  and  the  patient  may 
seem  to  have  but  little  the  matter  with  him.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that 
before  the  thermometer  came  into  use  persons  were  often  wrongly  allowed, 
and  even  persuaded,  to  leave  their  beds  with  the  disease  still  upon  them. 
There  is  not  always  much  muscular  prostration.  Murchison  sap  that 
forty-four  out  of  one  hundred  patients  under  his  care  were  always  able  to 
sit  up,  and  to  get  out  to  the  night-chair ;  but  this  should  never  be  allowed, 
however  apparently  mild  the  attack. 

In  the  third  week,  however,  in  most  cases,  and  in  many  much  earlier, 
the  patient  becomes  altogether  helpless,  and  lies  upon  his  back,  unable  evoi 
to  turn  over.  His  hands  and  tongue  are  tremulous,  and  occasionally  he 
cannot  even  put  out  his  tongue.  Jenner  believes  that  a  disproportionate 
intensity  of  tremor,  as  compared  with  other  nervous  symptoms,  is  of  signifi* 
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cance,  pointing  to  the  presence  of  deep  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  such  as 
is  likely  to  lead  to  grave  perforation  or  to  dangerous  hsemorrhage ;  and 
Murchison  was  of  the  same  opinion.  In  some  rare  cases  the  limbs  or  the 
trunk  become  rigid,  or  ihe  back  of  the  neck  is  retracted,  or  there  is  stra- 
bismus, or  spasm  of  the  pharynx,  or  trismus.  Murchison's  large  experience 
yielded  him  only  six  cases  of  enterica  complicated  by  epileptiform 
conTulsions. 

There  may  be  all  degrees  of  ddiriwm  in  this  disease,  from  the  slightest 
rambling  or  moaning  during  sleep  up  to  the  most  violent  maniacal  excite- 
ment, under  which  the  patient  screams  and  shouts  for  hours  together.  Lie- 
bermeister  remarks  that  one  may  sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  the  mental  powers  are  enfeebled ;  a  man  may  answer  questions  as  to 
his  actual  condition  clearly,  but  when  asked  how  long  he  has  been  ill,  what 
is  the  day  of  the  week,  what  the  month,  what  the  year,  he  may  be  alto- 
gether unable  to  reply.  Active  noisy  delirium  (which  is  more  common  in 
enteric  fever  than  in  typhus)  is  always  a  dangerous  symptom.  A  condition 
resembling  delirium  tremens  is  comparatively  infrequent,  even  in  persons 
who  have  been  intemperate.  Sometimes  the  patient  unexpectedly  jumps 
out  of  bed,  and  may  throw  himself  out  of  the  window ;  or  if  not  properly 
watched  he  may  cut  his  throaty  as  in  a  well-known  case  of  suicide  at  New- 
market which  occurred  during  delirium  at  a  late  period  of  enteric  fever. 
As  Grairdner  observes,  the  patient  may  lie  for  days  periectly  still  and 
quiet^  apparently  understanding  everything  that  is  said  or  done,  but 
unable  to  articulate  intelligible  replies. 

The  pupils  in  enteric  fever  are  almost  always  dilated,  as  Jenner  first 
remarked ;  but  Murchison  observes  that  where  there  is  complete  uncon- 
sciousness they  may  be  as  narrowly  contracted  as  in  any  case  of  typhus. 

ResohiHon. — ^When  recovery  is  to  take  place  the  fever  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  subsides  by  crisis.  A  medical  friend  of  the  writer  in  whom  the 
temperature  from  morning  to  evening  had  been  ranging  from  101°  to  103° 
with  almost  absolute  regularity,  was  found,  on  what  was  calculated  to  be 
about  the  twentieth  evening,  to  have  a  temperature  of  only  101*1° ;  next 
morning  it  was  100°,  in  the  evening  99*3°;  on  the  twenty-second  morning 
it  was  98*3°,  and  for  several  days  afterwards  it  remained  slightly  below 
normaL  But  the  rule  is  that  at  some  period  of  the  disease,  generally 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  mon^ing  temperatures  begin  to  fall, 
while  the  evening  temperatures  rise  to  the  same  level  as  before ;  so  that 
on  the  daily  chart  a  series  of  acute  zigzags  is  formed.  After  a  few  days, 
these  become  still  more  exaggerated,  there  being  perhaps  a  difference  of  4° 
or  6°  between  the  temperatures  of  a  single  day ;  but  the  absolute  height  of 
Uie  evening  rise  now  begins  to  decline  in  its  turn,  so  that  each  day  it  is 
about  1*5°  or  2°  lower  than  on  the  previous  day ;  and  thus,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  week,  a  temperature  is  reached  which  is  normal  or  slightly 
below  normaL  This  intermittent  type  of  p3rrexia  at  the  termination  of  the 
disease  is  so  characteristic  that  a  correct  diagnosis  has  been  based  upon  it 
alone,  in  the  case  of  a  child  about  whose  earlier  symptoms  no  information 
was  attainable. 

Many  cases,  however,  particularly  in  children,  are  convalescent  several 
days  before  the  end  of  the  third  week ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  fever  runs  on  for  four,  five,  or  even  six 
weeks  without  any  definite  change.     In  a  woman  who  was  under  treatment 
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at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1874  the  temperature  at  the  expiration  of  ax  weeks 
was  still  103 '8^,  then  it  fell  suddenly,  and  within  two  days  became  ncmiiaL 
It  is  in  such  cases  that,  if  death  occurs  after  several  weeks'  illness,  one  finds 
all  stages  of  the  lesions  in  Peyer's  patches  and  solitary  glands  down  to  emrl  j 
swelling.  There  is  therefore  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  that  fever  pro- 
tracted for  more  than  four  weeks  is  generally  due  either  to  some  compUca- 
tion  or  to  non-cicatrisation  of  intestinal  ulcers  formed  in  the  early  period  of 
the  disease.  Murchison  met  with  several  instances  in  which  fresh  rose- 
spots  appeared  as  late  as  the  thirty-fifth  day.  Some  observers  think  that 
the  right  view  to  take  of  such  cases  is  to  regard  them  as  examples  of  relapse 
occurring  "  intercurrently ; ''  that  is,  that  before  the  primary  attack  comes 
to  an  end,  a  second  one  begins  and  carries  on  the  fever  without  apparent 
break. 

During  the  stage  of  subsidence  of  the  fever  the  pulse  sometimes  remains 
quick,  and  the  temperature  is  often  subnormal  for  several  days.  This  is 
often  a  period  of  much  suffering  to  the  patient  who,  as  his  mind  becomes 
clear,  complains  more  and  more  of  weakness  and  of  prostration  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  comfortable  posture  for  his  wasted  body  and  limbs. 
The  loss  of  weight  during  an  attack  of  enterica  is  often  very  considerable, 
amountmg  to  twenty  pounds  or  even  more. 

The  convalescence  from  enteric  fever  is  slow  in  comparison  with  that  from 
t3rphus,  even  when  its  course  is  uninterrupted  by  a  relapse  or  any  of  the 
various  accidents  such  as  will  be  presently  described  as  complications  and 
sequelsB.  Many  weeks  elapse  after  the  subsidence  of  the  pyrexia  before  the 
patient  is  fit  to  resume  the  active  duties  of  life. 

We  have  still  to  describe  (1)  cases  of  enteric  fever  which  run  an 
abortive  course  or  are  exceptionaUy  slight,  (2)  the  mode  in  which  death  is 
directly  brought  about,  (3)  complications,  some  of  which  may  indirectly  be 
fatal,  (4)  sequel®,  and  (5)  relapses. 

Slight  and  abhremaied  cases, — ^The  symptoms  of  enterica  are  sometimes 
from  first  to  last  so  slight  that  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  patient  that  he  is  really  ill,  and  in  preventing  him  from  going  on  with 
his  usual  work.  Such  cases  are  often  seen  in  hospital  out-patient  {nw!tice 
in  the  second  and  third  week,  and  the  clumsy  but  expressive  name  of 
ambvlalory  typhoid  has  been  applied  to  them.  Their  duration  may  b^  as  \od% 
ias  that  of  typical  cases,  or  it  may  be  slightly  shorter.  In  many  of  them 
the  affected  intestinal  glands  probably  subside  without  breach  of  surface, 
but  that  this  is  not  always  the  case  is  shown  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
perforation.  For  latent  enteric  fever  is  one  of  the  very  few  causes  that 
may  give  rise  to  acute  peritonitis  without  warning,  from  the  floor  of  a 
single  ulcer  giving  way. 

Again,  not  a  few  cases  of  enteric  fever,  attended  with  well-marked  sym- 
ptoms, subside  in  the  course  of  the  third  week.  Probably  the  intestinal 
lesions  are  comparatively  slight,  and  the  swelling  of  Peyer's  patches  and 
solitary  glands  disappears  by  absorption  without  ulceration.  But  since  it  is 
only  by  the  rarest  accident  that  their  condition  can  be  verified  by  an 
autopsy,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  make  this  statement  absolute,  especially  as 
in  other  forms  of  the  disease  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  the  cor- 
respondence between  clinical  symptoms  and  anatomical  lesions. 

Gases  which  terminate  before  the  sixteenth  day,  however,  require  specbl 
study,  because  their  real  nature  being  overlooked,  they  are  apt  to  be  set 
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down  as  examples  of  ''simple  febricula,"  or  of  a  non-specific  gastric  or 
intestinal  catarrh.  Yet  it  is  unquestionable  that  such  cases  depend  upon 
infection  with  the  poison  of  enteric  fever,  and  they  often  form  part  of 
"  house-epidemics."  JUrgensen,  for  example,  mentions  an  outbreak  near 
Kiel,  in  which  fourteen  out  of  twenty  persons  had  an  abortive  form  of  the 
disease.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  malaise,  headache,  and  anorexia,  many 
cases  present  rose-spots,  diarrhoea  with  characteristic  stools,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen.  The  spots  are  said  to  appear  at  an  exceptionaBy 
early  date,  sometimes  on  the  second,  generally  by  the  fourth  or  the  fifth 
day.  Moreover  this  abbreviated  variety  of  enteric  fever  appears  to  be 
particularly  definite  in  its  onset  In  seventy-four  of  eighty-seven  cases 
collected  by  Jiirgensen  it  was  sudden,  and  in  forty-two  it  was  attended  with 
chilliness  or  even  with  a  rigor.  The  temperature  generally  rises  quickly, 
and  it  may  be  104^  by  the  second  or  the  third  day ;  indeed,  Liebermeister 
says  that  he  has  seen  cases  in  which  the  thermometer  rose  to  106°  in  the 
asUla,  and  which  yet  subsided  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  days.  But 
more  frequently  in  these  short  cases  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  102°, 
101°  or  even  less.  Its  subsidence  is  generally  rapid,  without  presenting 
the  marked  zigzags  seen  in  the  commoner  and  more  severe  form  of  the 
disease,  and  resolution  is  completed  in  from  one  to  three  days. 

Lastly,  enteric  fever  is  sometimes  not  only  of  short  duration,  but  also  of 
very  slight  severity.  Liebermeister  argued  that  it  may  be  altogether 
unattended  with  pyrexia,  appearing  as  a  slight  non-febrile  catarrh  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  but  this  would  be  difficult  of  proof.  The  slight  as  well 
as  the  abbreviated  cases  are  most  often  observed  among  children. 

Faial  cases, — ^The  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries  in  enteric  fever 
varies  in  different  cities  and  at  different  times  to  some  extent,  but  perhaps 
less  than  might  have  been  expected.  Murchison  speaks  of  having  seen  the 
disease  much  more  fatal  in  one  village  than  in  another  a  few  miles  ofi^  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  several  members  of  the  same 
famfly  have  sometimes  died  of  it  at  long  intervals  and  at  distant  places.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  in  malignant  outbreaks,  such  as  those  of  measles 
and  of  scarlatina.  At  the  London  Fever  Hospital  the  average  death-rate 
from  1848  to  1870  was  17*26  per  cent  of  all  cases  admitted,  the  extreme 
figures  in  particular  years  being  28*42  and  12*82.  For  piuposes  of  com- 
parison, in  estimating  the  effects  of  special  modes  of  treatment,  it  would, 
however,  be  necessary  to  exclude  all  cases  which  ended  fatally  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  admission ;  and  this  would  reduce  the  average  death- 
rate  to  15*82  per  cent  Statistics  from  various  sources  given  by  Murchison 
show  a  range  of  mortality  from  11*37  to  32  per  cent.  At  Basle,  the 
average  death-rate  from  1843  to  1864  was  27*3  per  cent  At  Munich  for 
several  years  before  and  after  1880  a  very  low  mortality  was  observed, 
and  ascribed  to  treatment  by  baths  ;  but  the  patients  were  soldiers,  selected 
healthy  young  men,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  At  Hamburg, 
according  to  Senator,  the  mortality  on  937  patients  (1874-77)  was  7*2  per 
cent,  and  on  568  patients  after  treatment  by  cold  baths  was  introduced  7*3 
per  cent  At  Berlin,  on  nearly  1 3,000  patients  of  all  ages  and  under  various 
treatment^  the  mortality  was  14*5  per  cent. 

According  to  Goltdammer  the  mortality  from  enteric  fever  in  the 
GtermaD  army  is  only  10  per  cent,  in  the  Austrian  26*8,  in  the  Italian 
28-3,  and  in  the  French  36*5  (?). 

How  difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  the  normal  mortality,  uninfluenced  by 
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treatment,  even  among  patients  of  about  the  same  age,  in  the  same  locality, 
and  of  the  same  habits  and  mode  of  life,  is  shown  by  the  following  reenlto 
obtained  by  Eichhorst  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Zurich  in  three  succoBsiTe 
years.  In  1884  there  was  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever,  and  of  411  paticDts 
fifty-six  died  (13*5  per  cent.) ;  in  1885,  of  164  patients  only  seven  died  (a 
little  over  4  per  cent;) ;  and  in  1886  there  were  only  91  cases,  of  which  five 
were  fatal  (nearly  6 '6  per  cent.). 

During  ten  years  (1879-88  inclusive)  the  number  of  cases  of  enteria 
treated  in  Guy's  Hospital  was  415  ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  seventy-twa 
One  of  these  was  from  accidental  poisoning  by  morphia,  so  that  the 
mortality  from  the  disease  was  17*1  per  cent — 15  per  cent,  for  men,  21 
for  women. 

The  causes  of  death  may  for  convenience  of  description  be  divided 
into  two  classes  :  the  general  effects  of  the  fever,  and  special  complicatioiiB. 
These,  though  often  only  aiding  in  the  fatal  result,  not  infrequently  cut  i 
case  short  which  was  running  a  favourable  course.  The  greater  number  of 
deaths  are  due  to  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  particularly  in  the  pulmonaiy 
circulation.  This  leads  to  congestion  of  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of 
the  lungs,  the  most  dependent  in  the  supine  posture  of  fever;  and  the 
mere  length  of  enterica  as  compared  with  typhus  or  scarlatina,  makes  this 
result  more  frequent.  The  hypostatic  congestion,  or  h3rpostatic  pneumcmit 
as  it  is  called,  is  not  ordinary  hepatization  but  a  combination  of  hypemmii, 
oedema,  and  sometimes  haemorrhage,  with  more  or  less  lobular  catarrh  and 
pulmonary  collapse. 

The  weakness  of  the  heart  is  no  doubt  aggravated  by  severe  and 
unchecked  diarrhoea  or  by  repeated  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  in  addition 
to  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  take  suffieient  food,  and  the  cUrect  effects 
of  the  febrile  process  on  the  muscular  tissues.  Death  by  failure  of  the  heart 
and  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  somewhat  vaguely  described  as  asthenia,  com- 
monly occurs  in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  and  occasionally  later  stilL 

Sometimes  a  condition  more  strictly  so  named  supervenes  after  the 
temperature  has  fallen,  and  the  diarrhoea  ceased.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
serious  obstruction  of  the  lung,  either  in  rapid  breathing  and  cyanosis  during 
life,. or  in  pulmonary  congestion  after  death;  but  the  patient^  instead  of 
regaining  strength,  lies  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration  with  shallow 
breathing  and  fluctuating  pulse  for  hours  or  even  days  before  death.  He 
may,  however,  rally  from  this  condition  and  recover  after  all,-  or  it  may 
return  after  apparent  improvement. 

Death  from  syncope^  by  sudden  failure  of  the  hearty  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  and  systemic  circulation  generally,  is  rare  in 
enteric  fever,  but  would  doubtless  be  frequent  if  we  did  not  feed  oar 
patients  with  extreme  care,  and  prevent  them  sitting  up  in  bed  until  conva- 
lescence  is  established. 

Cases  are  sometimes  cut  short  by  coma  within  the  firsts  and  more  oftMi 
in  the  course  of  the  second  or  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  week.  No 
morbid  appearances  are  discoverable  in  the  brain  or  in  its  membranes, 
except  in  extremely  rare  cases  of  meningitis. 

Death  from  hyperpyrexia  is  a  very  rare  event  in  enteric  fever. 

Caniplicatums. — In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  death  is  brought 
about  indirectly,  by  affections  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  complicatiims. 
They  are  more  numerous  and   varied  than  in  any  other  acute  specific 
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Foremost  among  these  come  certain  aMominal  affections  arising  out  of 
the  intestinal  lesions. 

One  complication  is  severe  hcenwrrhage  from  the  bowels.  Its  frequency 
18  difficult  to  estimate,  because  more  or  less  blood  may  generally  be  found 
in  the  evacuations,  if  it  is  looked  for  from  day  to  day.  But  Murchison 
says  that  in  3*77  per  cent  of  his  cases  it  occurred  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  six  ounces.  As  a  direct  cause  of  death  it  was  noted  seven  times  (in 
four  men  and  three  women)  among  415  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital,  according 
to  an  analysis  made  by  our  present  registi-ar,  Dr  E.  W.  Gk)odall. 

The  colour  of  the  blood  may  be  either  bright  red  or  dark,  and  it  may  be 
fluid  or  partially  clotted ;  if  it  has  been  retained  for  a  time  in  the  intestinal 
canal  it  is  dark  brown  like  chocolate.  When  it  is  passed  during  the 
second  week,  it  is  due  to  a  general  venous  oozing  from  the  swollen 
Peyer's  patches — unless  indeed  the  real  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  should  have  been  earlier  than  was  supposed.  But  at  later  periods  it 
often  comes  from  an  artery  exposed  during  the  separation  of  the  sloughs. 
We  have  more  than  once  seen  one  particular  ulcer  deeply  blood-stained  or 
with  a  clot  attached  to  its  floor ;  and  Jenner,  in  a  similar  case,  injected 
water  into  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  found  that  it  escaped  from 
one  of  the  ulcers.  In  other  instances,  however,  after  four  or  six  weeks  of 
illness,  a  number  of  ulcers  are  found  all  equally  reddened,  or  the  whole 
mucous  membrane  of  the  last  two  feet  of  the  ileum  intensely  congested, 
soft^  and  swollen.  Probably  intestinal  haemorrhage  is  sometimes  an  indica- 
tion of  a  scorbutic  condition ;  for  we  have  seen  it  accompanied  by  epistaxis, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  purpuric  spots  upon  the  legs. 

When  the  amount  of  blood  lost  is  large,  the  patient  exhibits  the  usual 
symptoms  of  profuse  haemorrhage,  and  becomes  blanched  and  cold.  The 
rectal  temperature  also  is  suddenly  lowered,  a  point  of  importance,  as  it 
may  afford  the  earliest  indication  of  what  has  occurred,  before  any  of  the 
blood  has  been  discharged. 

Liebermeister  has  found  the  part  of  the  bowel  which  contains  the  blood 
dull  on  percussion.  According  to  him  haemorrhage  diminishes  the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse,  and  is  often  attended  with  a  marked  alleviation  of  the  cerebral 
symptoms.     But  these  effects  are  transitory. 

Haematuria  has  been  observed  alone  or  along  with  intestinal  haemor- 
rhage, and  also  epistaxis. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  upon  the  course  of  the  disease.  Graves, 
and  after  him  Trousseau,  declared  that  it  was  not  unfavourable  3  but  probably 
the  real  basis  of  their  opinion  was  the  fact  that  many  patients  recover,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  often  directly  fatal.  For  the  statistics  of 
Murchison  and  Liebermeister  show  conclusively  that  the  mortality  among 
cases  in  which  this  complication  occurs  is  far  higher  than  the  average  death- 
rate  of  the  disease. 

It  is  possible  that^the  cases  in  question  are  altogether  of  greater  severity 
than  average  cases,  independently  of  their  being  attended  with  haemorrhage. 
As  Murchison  remarks,  the  deep  ulceration  which  opens  an  artery  is  very 
likely  to  extend  still  further ;  and  thus  it  is  well  established  that  haemor- 
rhage, when  it  subsides,  is  often  followed  after  a  few  days  by  fatal  peritonitis 
from  perforation  of  the  bowel. 

A  considerable  loss  of  blood  must  impair  the  patient's  power  of  resisting 
the  disease,  and  promote  cardiac  failure.      Murchison  says  that  he  has 
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repeatedly  seen  patients  who  had  been  doing  well  die  unexpectedly  of 
syncope  a  few  hours  after  copious  haemorrhage.  A  case  in  point  occurred 
at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1879  ;  the  patient,  a  child  aged  six,  went  on  fayouraUy 
for  a  week  after  the  haemorrhage  and  then  suddenly  expired.  Dr  Goodhart 
found  considerable  dilatation  and  some  degree  of  fatty  degeneration  (rf  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  change  was  perhaps  only  such  as  is  frequent 
in  uncomplicated  cases ;  but  the  haemorrhage  probably  intensified  it,  and 
gave  to  it  a  special  clinical  significance. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  haemorrhage  seems  never  to  aflTord  the 
earliest  clinical  indication  of  an  enteric  fever  hitherto  latent,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  perforation. 

The  other  chief  abdominal  complication  of  enteric  fever  is  periiaHUis, 
from  perforaMon  of  the  bowel.  Its  frequency  is  very  great,  especially  in 
England.  Thus,  whereas  Liebermeister  gives  it  as  the  cause  of  death  in  8 
per  cent,  of  fatal  cases  of  the  disease,  Murchison  found  it  present  in  nearly 
20  per  cent,  of  fatal  cases,  and  in  no  fewer  than  3  per  cent  of  all  his  cases, 
including  those  which  ended  in  recovery.  All  writers  are  agreed  that  it 
more  often  occurs  in  males  than  in  females,  and  in  seventy-three  instances 
observed  by  Murchison,  the  proportion  was  as  fifty-one  to  twenty-two.  In 
the  415  cases  analyzed  by  Dr  Goodall,  22  (i.  e.  6 '3  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases)  died  from  perforation,  and  of 
these  12  were  male  and  10  female.  The  aperture  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
small  and  rounded,  but  in  other  cases,  as  Dr  Bristowe  stated  in  voL  xi  of  the 
*  Pathological  Transactions,'  it  is  linear,  showing  that  it  was  due  to  lacorir 
tion ;  and  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  its  occurrence  is  sometimes 
directly  traceable  to  disturbance  of  the  bowel  during  defaecation,  by  the 
administration  of  an  enema,  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  or  in  sitting  up  to  take 
food ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  irritation  from  solid  faecal  matters,  or  to  Uie 
presence  of  pent-up  gas.  Again,  in  certain  cases,  the  gangrenous  pn)ceBB 
affecting  a  Peyer's  patch  extends  directly  through  the  whole  thidmess  of 
the  bowel,  and  then  a  large  slough  may  drop  out^  leaving  a  hole  of  con- 
siderable size.  One  may  even  find  a  number  of  such  holes  at  different  spots. 
Liebermeister  observed  that  when  gas  escapes  freely  into  the  peritoneum,  it 
allows  the  liver  to  fall  backwards  from  the  ribs,  so  that  the  percussion-note 
in  the  right  hypochondriac  region  becomes  tympanitic.  Sometimes  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  faecal  matter  is  extravasated,  and  thus  round-worms  have  been 
found  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  seat  of  perforation  is  almost  always  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  valve.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  in  the  caecal 
appendix  or  in  the  colon,  but  no  instance  of  either  kind  appears  to  have 
occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  date  at  which  this  terrible  complication  is  more  apt  to  occur  is  in 
the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  week  of  the  fever.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  it  has  been  as  early  as  the  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day 
of  the  patient's  illness,  but  in  all  probability  the  disease  was  reaUy  more 
advanced.  Perforation  is  often  the  cause  of  death  when  there  has  been 
profuse  diarrhoea,  and  all  the  symptoms  well  marked  ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
the  first  sign  that  anything  is  amiss  with  the  patient,  when  the  course  of 
the  disease  has  been  altogether  latent.  So,  also,  it  may  occur  at  a  very 
advanced  stage,  when  two,  three,  or  even  four  months  have  elapsed,  and 
this  may  be  the  case  not  only  when  the  fever  has  been  imusually  protracted, 
or  when  there  has  been  a  definite  relapse,  but  even  when  convalescence 
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has  apparently  been  established,  and  "virhen  perfectly  formed  and  healthy 
fseces  have  been  passed.  In  two  instances  that  have  occurred  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  each  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  perforation  has  been  distinctly 
traced  to  the  ingestion  of  improper  food.  One  patient  was  seized  with 
pain  very  soon  after  eating  two  raw  apples,  another  while  eating  water- 


The  sjrmptoms  of  perforation  are  identical  with  those  of  a  sudden  attack 
of  peritonitis  from  whatever  cause,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  enteric 
fever  yields  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  peritonitis  begins  insidiously, 
80  that  it  may  remain  altogether  unnoticed.  In  a  case  observed  in  1864  at 
Gujr's  Hospital,  the  chief  sign  of  an  unfavourable  turn  in  the  patient's  illness 
was  his  sudden  refusal  to  take  food,  after  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours. 
Perforation  and  consequent  peritonitis  are  often  found  at  a  postmortem 
examination  when  they  had  not  been  suspected. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  recovery  after  this  complication  is 
possible.  The  doubt  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  there  is 
an  actual  perforation  in  any  given  case  of  peritonitis ;  but  Liebermeister  says 
he  has  had  four  cases  of  recovery  in  which  the  abdominal  cavity  contained 
pus,  and  several  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which,  death  having 
occurred  from  some  other  cause,  a  perforation  has  been  found  sealed  up  by 
adhesions,  or  at  least  closed  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  In 
other  cases  a  circumscribed  abscess  has  formed,  which  has  discharged  itself 
either  externally  or  into  the  bowel. 

In  a  case  of  severe  enteric  fever  which  occurred  in  a  boy  of  ten,  who  lay 
for  many  weeks  in  Philip  Ward,  during  the  winter  1888-9,  there  were  one 
morning  all  the  signs  of  perforation, — sudden  pain,  meteorismus,  and 
collapse,  with  thready  pulse  and  sighing  respiration,  and  extreme  local 
tenderness.  A  hopeless  prognosis  was  given,  but  he  was  treated  by 
laudsmum  and  frequent  small  doses  of  brandy,  and  very  gradually  the 
symptoms  improved,  unti]  he  completely  rallied,  and  finally  made  an  excel- 
lent recovery. 

Acttte  peritonitis  does  not  invariably  start  from  an  intestinal  ulcer. 
Occasionally  the  mere  spreading  of  a  putrid  inflammation  to  the  serous 
sur^u^e  may  light  up  peritonitis  without  any  actual  perforation  taking  place. 
It  may  be  set  up  by  sloughing  of  a  swollen  mesenteric  gland,  as  in  a  case 
recorded  by  Jenner,  in  which  recovery  took  place,  so  that  the  real  nature  of 
the  complication  would  not  have  been  known  if  the  patient  had  not  after- 
wards died  of  erysipelas.  It  has  also  sometimes  been  due  to  extension  from 
an  inflamed  and  idcerated  gall-bladder,  or  from  a  suppurating  embolus  in 
the  spleen. 

Such  embolic  masses  in  the  spleen  are  not  infrequently  found  after 
death  from  enteric  fever.  They  are  doubtless  the  result  of  plugging  of 
branches  of  the  splenic  artery  with  portions  of  clot  that  had  formed  in  the 
almost  stagnant  blood  in  the  dilated  left  cavities  of  the  heart.  In  the  same 
way  emboUsm  of  one  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  causing  hemiplegia,  with  or 
without  aphasia,  may  arise  either  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  or  later 
when  convalescence  has  already  occurred. 

Other  complications  of  enteric  fever  have  their  seat  in  the  respiratory 
organs.  A  certain  degree  of  bronchitis  is  almost  always  present,  but  some- 
times it  becomes  so  severe  as  to  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the 
dkease.  Apart  from  the  hypostatic  broncho-pneumonia  already  mentioned 
as  a  frequent  occurrence,  lobar  ][nmm<mia  with  tine  hepatisation,  is  far  more 
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common  than  in  typhus,  and  sometimes  passes  on  to  gangrene.     Pleurisy, 
too,  is  often  seen,  and  may  lead  to  empyema. 

Ulceration  of  the  Icvrynx  is  present  in  a  considerable  number  of  caaeB, 
but  it  seldom  or  never  produces  symptoms  during  life,  and  will  therefore  be 
described  among  the  anatomical  lesions  found  after  death. 

Another  complication  of  enteric  fever  is  parotitis.  This,  however,  is 
much  less  frequent  than  in  typhus.  It  sometimes  affects  one  side,  some- 
times both.  It  may  either  subside  after  a  week  or  two,  or  it  may  lead  to 
suppuration,  with  extensive  brawny  induration  and  purulent  infiltration  of 
the  side  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  occurrence  of  enteric  fever  often  leads  to  the  reopening  of  fistulous 
openings  which  had  healed  up,  with  consequent  necrosis  of  extensive  por- 
tions of  bone.  Apart  from  previous  disease,  periostitis  is  not  an  uncommon 
sequel :  according  to  Paget  it  most  frequently  affects  the  tibia,  next  the  f emnr, 
and  then  the  ulna  and  cranium.  In  patients  who  have  been  suffering  from 
soft  chancres  he  has  seen  wide-spreading  gangrene  under  the  influence  of  an 
attack  of  fever.  In  two  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  an  ordinary  gonorrhoea  has 
led  to  sloughing  of  the  penis  or  of  the  scrotum  under  similar  circumstances 

As  already  remarked,  in  some  very  rare  cases  meningUis  is  believed  to 
occur  as  a  complication  of  enteric  fever. 

Lastly,  we  have  repeatedly  observed  renal  complications  of  enteric  fever 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  common,  but  which  have  more  than  once  led  to  a 
fatal  result,  and  are  therefore  of  practical  importance. 

Among  our  415  cases  of  the  past  ten  years,  two  (both  in  women)  were 
fatal  from  suppuraHon  of  the  Jcidneys,  and  two  others  from  the  same  cause 
had  been  previously  recorded.  In  two  cases  there  was  cystitis,  sometimes 
perhaps  caused  by  retention  of  urine,  but  this  condition,  with  the  attendant 
dangers  of  catheterism,  is  less  common  in  women  than  in  men.  In  one  of 
these  cases  (November,  1888)  we  found  the  bladder  and  uterus  n(»inal; 
and  in  another  (Philip  Ward,  May,  1888)  there  was  no  retention  of  urine, 
no  stricture,  and  no  pyelitis. 

In  two  other  patients  (also  women)  acute  tvhvlar  rtephrUis  was  found 
after  death,  and  in  one  of  them,  who  was  under  the  writer's  care  in  August^ 
1886,  this  appeared  during  life  to  be  the  fatal  complication.  In  a  Uiird 
case  the  patient,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  happened  to  be  the  son  of  one  of  the 
women  who  died  from  suppurative  nephritis  in  the  hospital  a  week  before 
(November,  1888).  Mother  and  son  had  come  in  with  typhoid  fever, 
and  both  died  with  ursemic  symptoms  but  from  different  renal  lesions,  for 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  was  anasarca  and  severe  diarrhoea,  and  acute 
tubal  nephritis  with  catarrhal  colitis  were  found  after  death. 

4.  SequdoR, — In  certain  cases,  affections  which  are  described  as  compli- 
cations of  enteric  fever  do  not  begin  until  the  patient  is  already  convalescent. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  draw  a  fixed  line  between  them  and  the  sequels 
of  the  disease,  which  themselves  may  set  in  before  it  has  come  to  an  end. 
What  really  justifies  the  distinction  and  renders  it  useful  in  practice,  is  that 
the  latter  often  run  on  for  many  weeks,  and  obviously  constitute  the  sole 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  health. 

This  is  the  case  with  bedsoreSy  which  are  apt  to  form  over  the  sacrum 
and  hips  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  them,  and  which  someUmee 
destroy  life  by  exhaustion,  or  indirectly  by  setting  up  pyaemia. 

Another  sequela  is  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein,  with  the  attendant 
liability  to  pulmonary  embolism. 
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In  some  cases  enteric  fever  id  followed  by  mmasmus,  Murchison 
says  that  there  is  not  always  a  repugnance  to  food ;  the  patient  may  eat 
well,  but  what  he  takes  is  not  assimilated,  and  slight  errors  in  diet  cause 
flatulence  and  diarrhoea.  Yet  the  temperature  is  normal  or  below  normal, 
and  if  death  occurs,  perhaps  after  many  months,  nothing  can  be  discovered 
except  an  unusually  smooth  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ileum,  and  a  shrivelled  condition  of  the  mesenteric  glands.^ 

Writers  generally  speak  of  pulmonary  phthisis  as  frequently  occurring 
after  enteric  fever.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  after  searching 
the  records  of  post-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Dr  Fagge  failed  to 
find  a  single  case  in  point. 

Paraplegia  has  been  recorded  by  Nothnagel  and  others  as  an  occasional 
sequela.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  lesion  in  these  cases  is  in  the  cord  or  in 
the  peripheral  nerves. 

5.  Behpses. — ^The  return  of  the  temperature  to  normal  is  not  necessarily 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  patient's  health ;  enteric  fever  is  apt  to 
relapse.  The  frequency  of  such  an  occurrence  seems  to  differ  in  different 
places :  at  Basle,  Liebermeister  met  with  it  in  8*6  per  cent,  of  1743  cases  ; 
Murcbison  says  that  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital  it  was  observed  in  3  per 
cent,  of  2591  cases;  the  figures  given  by  other  writers  vary  from  11  to 
1-4  per  cent.  Among  our  416  cases  from  1879  to  1888  at  Guy's  Hospital 
there  were  46  relapses,  t.  e,  about  1 1  per  cent.  As  a  rule,  there  is  an 
interval  of  some  days  between  the  termination  of  the  first  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second  attack.  Murchison  states  it  as  eleven  days  on  an  average ; 
Liebermeister  found  that  among  111  cases  it  was  less  than  four  days  in 
twenty-seven^  from  five  to  seven  days  in  seventeen,  from  eight  to  fourteen 
days  in  thirty-five,  and  still  longer  in  thirty-two.  The  late  Dr  Irvine,  how- 
ever, in  a  valuable  paper  in  the  'Medical  Times  and  Gkizette'  for  1879, 
maintained  that  the  average  interval  is  not  longer  than  five  days.  He 
believed  that  a  relapse  sometimes  begins  before  the  original  illness  has 
come  to  an  end.  As  already  remarked,  this  may  explain  those  cases 
in  which  enteric  fever  seems  to  run  on  indefinitely  for  six  or  seven 
weeks  or  longer.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  the  termination  of  a 
relapse  to  be  followed  after  a  second  interval  by  a  second  relapse,  and 
this,  again,  may  be  succeeded  by  a  third,  and  even  by  a  fourth.  There 
is  scarcely  a  more  important  use  of  the  thermometer  in  clinical  practice 
than  in  the  detection  of  such  secondary  attacks  of  fever.  For  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  patient  is  unaware  that  anything  is  amiss  with  him,  and 
yet  to  allow  him  to  get  about  and  to  return  to  ordinary  diet  is  to  expose 
him  to  fearful  risk.  Thus  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1876,  a  man  was  apparently 
going  on  favourably  through  convalescence,  when  on  the  twenty-ninth  day 
his  temperature  was  found  to  be  104*2^;  he  looked  ill,  though  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  feel  so ;  and  a  few  days  later  he  died  of  perforation  of  the 
intestine.  In  other  instances  the  thermometer  indicates  but  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  fever,  ranging  from  100®  to  101®  or  102°,  but  nevertheless  taking 

*  When  diarrhcea  has  persisted  after  the  subsidence  of  the  f ever^  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  ulcers  have  remained  unhealed,  or  (to  employ  the  usual  phrase)  have  passed 
into  an  "atonic"  condition.  But  although  Murchison  supports  this  statement  with  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  rests  on  strict  pathological  evidence ;  Dr 
WiUu  bug  ago  taught  me  to  doubt  its  accuracy,  and  I  have  never  myself  met  with  any 
example  of  it.  I  remember  one  case  in  which  a  patient  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
whose  sole  complaint  was  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  which  appeared  to  have  been  left  be- 
hind by  an  attack  of  enteric  fever;  after  a  few  weeks  this  pain  subsided. — C.  H.  F. 
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a  perfectly  typical  course.  Dr  Irvine  suggested  that  when  a  relapse  bu 
been  supposed  to  occur  many  weeks  after  convalescence,  there  have  redly 
been  one  or  more  intervening  attacks  which  escaped  notice.  The 
duration  of  a  relapse  is  by  most  writers  said  to  be  shorter  than  that  of 
the  original  attack.  Murchison  found  it  to  be  on  an  average  sixteen  days. 
Dr  Irvine,  however,  maintained  that  it  is  typically  twenty  or  twenty-one 
days.  Cases  in  which  it  appears  to  be  longer  he  explained  by  the  hypothesis 
of  an  intercurrent  second  relapse,  interrupting  the  middle  of  die  first 
relapse,  and  subsequently  running  a  regular  course.  According  to  this 
observer  the  temperature  in  a  relapse  generally  rises  pretty  steadily,  untO 
on  the  fifth  day  it  attains  its  maximum ;  it  remains  high  until  the  ninth 
or  the  tenth  day,  when  it  undergoes  a  marked  fall  of  from  2^  to  6^; 
directly  afterwards,  however,  it  rises  again,  but  it  henceforth  shows  daily 
remissions,  which  at  length  bring  it  to  an  end. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  relapses  of  enteric  fever  are  attended 
with  a  renewal  of  the  intestinal  lesions,  although  Trousseau  maintained  the 
contrary.  We  have  had  at  least  nine  cases  fatal  during  relapse  at  Gkiy's 
Hospital  within  the  last  twenty-two  years,  and  in  every  one  of  them  recent 
morbid  changes  have  been  found.  As  a  rule,  some  Peyer's  patches  are  in  t 
state  of  early  swelling,  or  have  partly  formed  sloughs,  while  others  show 
clean  ulcers  or  cicatrices ;  but  in  one  instance  the  floors  of  the  patches  are 
said  to  have  been  smooth  and  bare,  while  their  edges  showed  the  pink 
tumefaction  of  commencing  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  a  relapse  do  not  differ  from  those  of  a  primary  attack 
Bose-spots  are  said  by  Murchison  to  appear  somewhat  earlier ;  in  twenty- 
two  out  of  thirty-eight  cases  they  were  visible  on  the  third,  the  fourth,  or 
the  fifth  day.  In  all  of  Dr  Irvine's  cases  the  stools  were  characteristic  in 
appearance.  The  patient  is  often  delirious  and  insensible ;  and,  considering 
the  weakness  resulting  from  his  first  illness,  one  is  surprised  that  he  does 
not  more  often  succumb.  As  a  fact,  however,  relapses  are  seldom  fatal, 
except  by  some  complication,  such  as  perforation,  from  which  recovery  is 
practically  impossible.  The  only  one  of  46  relapses  which  ended  ill  during 
ten  years  at  Guy's  Hospital  was  one  of  perforation. 

The  cause  of  the  liability  of  enteric  fever  to  relapse  is  still  imperfectly 
understood.  It  cannot  be  due  to  a  fresh  infection  with  the  specific  poisoo 
from  without,  for  the  patient  is  often  in  a  hospital,  far  removed  from  the 
original  source  of  his  disease,  and  little  exposed  to  other  infection. 

Very  often  the  time  at  which  he  falls  ill  for  the  second  time  is 
when  he  has  just  begun  to  take  solid  food,  or  when  he  has  once  or  twice 
been  out  of  bed.  But  other  instances  cannot  possibly  be  thus  accounted 
for ;  and  at  the  best,  such  an  apparent  exciting  cause  can  only  be  regarded 
as  setting  up  the  symptoms  of  a  morbid  process  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  latent ;  since,  if  the  patient  happens  to  die  a  few  days  later, 
the  intestinal  lesions  are  found  to  be  so  far  advanced  that  they  clearly  must 
have  begun  before  the  obvious  relapse  set  in.  For  instance,  in  1876,  a  case 
ended  fatally  on  the  sixth  day  of  relapse,  and  several  of  the  Peyer's  patches 
had  already  ochrey  yellow  centres.  Such  cases  probably  afford  the  key  to 
the  whole  question.  In  August,  1861,  a  man  was  admitted  into  Gay's 
Hospital  with  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  A  month  later  he  was  attacked 
with  enteric  fever,  which  ran  a  regular  course  and  from  which  he  recovered, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up.  But  early  in  October  the  weather  became  very 
cold,  whereupon  his  bronchitic  symptoms  underwent  rapid  aggravation,  and 
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in  a  few  days  they  proved  fatal.  At  the  autopsy,  the  lower  Peyer's  patches 
were  found  to  be  roughened  and  flocculent^  as  if  sloughs  had  separated  from 
them ;  but  high  up  in  the  ileiun  one  or  two  patches  were  still  somewhat 
raised,  and  several  solitary  follicles  showed  an  early  stage  of  the  affection. 
This  case  seems  to  prove  that  after  an  attack  of  enteric  fever  has  to  all 
appearance  passed  off,  intestinal  lesions  may  smoulder  on  without  giving 
rise  to  any  symptoms. 

Dr  I^lagan  some  years  ago  suggested  that  sloughs  thrown  off  from 
the  patches  first  diseased  might  perhaps  infect  other  patches  in  their 
turn.  Such  a  hypothesis  is  difficult  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove.  But 
with  the  analogy  of  spirillum  fever  to  guide  us,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
relapse  of  enteric  fever  is  due  to  a  reinfection  of  the  blood  with  a  virus 
(doubtless  consisting  of  specific  organisms)  derived  from  patches  thus 
recently  diseased. 

ProiediofL — ^Notwithstanding  the  phenomena  of  relapse,  there  is  a  marked 
inunnnity  from  a  second  attack  of  the  disease  among  those  who  have  once 
finally  recovered.  In  our  415  cases  there  was  only  one  of  a  second  attack, 
and  that  happened  five  months  after  the  first :  after  death,  from  perforation, 
beside  the  recent  ulcers  healed  scars  were  seen  in  the  ileum. 

Murchison  quotes  an  observation  made  by  Gendron  and  Piedvache,  that 
after  an  interval  of  many  years  a  particular  house  or  locality  became  for  the 
second  time  the  seat  of  an  outbreak,  whereupon  it  spared  those  who  had 
previously  suffered,  but  attacked  almost  everyone  else.  Murchison,  however, 
had  himself  met  with  several  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  he  cites  others. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever  may  either  be  easy  or  difficult. 
In  some  cases  a  single  examination  of  the  patient  may  enable  one  to  speak 
positively  of  the  nature  of  his  illness,  especially  in  the  second  or  third  week ; 
in  some  others  the  most  careful  clinical  observation,  from  day  to  day,  may 
leave  one  to  the  last  in  a  state  of  doubt. 

At  its  commencement  the  disease  can  never  be  determined  with  certainty, 
although  starong  suspicions  may  be  excited  if  there  have  been  other  cases  in 
die  same  house,  or  the  same  neighbourhood.  In  the  absence  of  other  cases, 
the  most  common  mistake  is  to  call  the  illness  a  *'  bilious  attack ;"  and  great 
harm  is  often  done  by  the  aperient  dose  which  follows.  The  known  fact 
that  the  onset  of  enteric  fever  is  generally  insidious  is  apt,  when  it  begins 
suddenly,  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  case  is  rather  one  of  typhus,  of  some 
exanthem,  or  of  influenza.  liebermeister  lays  stress  on  the  rarity  of  nasal 
catarrh  and  of  sneezing  at  the  beginning  of  enterica ;  and  another  point  is 
tiiat  it  is  very  seldom  attended  with  herpes  of  the  lips.  As  akeady  men- 
tioned, cases  of  enteric  fever  have  been  at  first  set  down  to  mania. 

The  occasional  early  roseola  should  never  be  mistaken  for  scarlet  fever, 
for  it  does  not  appear  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  Murchison  has  known 
a  copious  eruption  of  rose<spots  attributed  to  smallpox,  in  spite  of  their 
late  appearance  and  very  different  distribution. 

The  mulberry  rash  of  typhus,  with  its  petechise,  its  dull  diffused  mottling, 
its  earlier  advent,  and  its  much  wider  and  more  abundant  distribution,  is  so 
different  from  the  scanty  crops  of  rose-spots  on  the  clear  skin  of  the  tumid 
abdomen,  that  since  the  distinction  between  typhus  and  enteric  fever  was 
established  mistakes  between  them  are  very  rare.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  t3rphus  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  diarrhoea  and  enterica 
by  constipation.  Even  where  no  rose-spots  appear  one  can  often  feel  confident 
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of  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  the  course  of  the  pjrrexia,  the  presenee  of 
an  enlarged  spleen,  and  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  stools.  But 
in  most  cases  one's  opinion  is  in  reality  mainly  founded  upon  negative  con- 
siderations, and,  as  Liebermeister  remarks,  he  who  is  most  sensible  of  his 
liability  to  errors  is  least  likely  to  commit  them. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  week  (that  is,  within  two  or  three  days  of 
the  time  when  the  case  generally  comes  under  medical  observation)  a  positive 
diagnosis  can,  as  a  rule,  be  given. 

The  diseases  which  are  liable  to  be  confused  with  enteric  fever  without 
eruption,  or  before  it  has  appeared,  or  when  it  has  been  overlooked,  may  he 
divided  into  two  groups. 

First  come  certain  general  diseases.  Of  these  the  most  important  in 
many  countries,  although  not  in  England,  is  ague.  In  India  and  many  parts 
of  America  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  remittent  forms  of  marsh- 
poisoning  from  enteric  fever,  whether  in  individual  cases  or  throughout  a 
district,  is  so  great  that,  unless  opportunities  should  arise  for  making  autop 
sies,  mistakes  seem  almost  inevitable,  and  probably  this  has  led  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  "mixed"  form  of  "  typho-malarious  fever." 

In  this  country  the  most  important  disease  simulating  enteric  fever  is 
general  miliary  tvheraulosisy  without  marked  symptoms  indicating  localisation 
in  any  particular  organ.  But  although  it  is  quite  true  that  at  an  eariy 
period  of  a  case  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  a  patient  is  entering 
upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  diseases,  yet  our  post-mortem  records  at  Gufs 
Hospital  show  very  few,  if  any,  fatal  cases  in  which  a  correct  diagnosis  has 
not  been  made.  It  has  recently  been  the  writer's  fate  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
A  boy  was  ill  of  enteric  fever,  which  was  without  diarrhoea  or  rash,  and  accom- 
panied by  severe  broncho-pneumonia.  It  ran  a  protracted^course,  with  cyanods 
and  high  irregular  temperature,  and  we  regarded  it  as  tuberculosis,  and  not 
enterica,  up  to  the  time  of  death.  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  persistent 
obscurity  is  recorded  by  Senator  in  the  *  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschrift*  for 
1881.  A  man,  aged  forty-two,  was  admitted  into  hospital  on  October  25th, 
1880.  He  had  not  been  quite  well  since  the  beginning  of  September,  bat 
his  illness  had  been  more  marked  for  about  ten  days  before  his  admission. 
His  pulse  was  80  to  84.  His  temperature  was  100*4^,  and  for  some  days  it 
ranged  from  101°  in  the  morning  to  103°  in  the  evening  very  regulariy. 
On  October  29th  the  spleen  was  found  to  be  enlarged,  and  on  October  3l8t 
distinct  rose-spots  appeared,  and  fresh  ones  again  on  the  following  day.  On 
November  1st  and  2nd  there  was  repeated  epistaxis.  The  pulse,  still  80  to 
the  minute,  was  now  plainly  dicrotic.  Signs  of  bronchial  catarrh  appeared, 
and  increased  greatly  up  to  November  1 1th.  The  bowels  were  open  without 
diarrhoea.  On  November  21st  suppiu^tion  of  the  left  parotid  occurred, 
with  discharge  of  pus  through  Steno's  duct.  The  diagnosis,  about  which 
up  to  this  time  there  had  been  slight  doubts,  was  now  finally  given  in 
favour  of  enteric  fever.  Yet  after  the  patient's  death,  which  occurred  on 
November  22nd,  miliary  tubercles  were  found  in  the  lungs  and  in  other 
organs,  while  the  appearances  characteristic  of  enteric  fever  were  altogether 
wanting.  The  ophthalmoscope  had  been  used  with  negative  results.  A 
correct  diagnosis  of  this  case  was  surely  impossible. 

The  second  general  disease  that  in  temperate  climates  is  often  mistaken 
for  enteric  fever  (or  the  fever  for  it)  or  is  pyaemia^  when  its  starting-point  is 
some  deep-seated  affection,  and  when  it  affects,  not  joints,  but  internal  organs. 
Murchison  saw  several  cases  of  pyaemia  from  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  of 
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which  the  course  was  very  like  that  of  enteric  fever.  At  Guy*s  Hospital, 
in  two  instances  at  least,  this  mistake  was  actually  made.  In  each  of  them 
the  source  of  the  mischief  was  latent  disease  of  the  lumbar  or  the  dorsal 
vertebrse,  there  being  secondary  abscesses  in  the  lungs  and  the  kidneys, 
and  one  in  the  heart.  The  variations  of  temperature  are  in  pyaemia 
always  much  greater  and  not  unf requently  touch  or  fall  below  the  normal, 
which  does  not  occur  in  enterica  except  from  severe  haemorrhage  or  from 
perforation. 

Trichiniasis  has  often  been  set  down  as  enteric  fever  by  those  who  have 

not  seen  it  before ;  but  with  due  care  this  error  might  probably  be  avoided. 

Again,   many  local    diseases   may   be   overlooked,   and    their   effects 

attributed  to  enteric  fever,  if  a  positive  diagnosis  be  rashly  made  in  the 

absence  of  rose-spots. 

Foremost  among  these  is  a  cerebral  affection,  tuberctda/r  meningitis,  to  be 
afterwards  described.  An  important  point,  which  has  been  insisted  on  by 
Jenner,  is  that  in  enteric  fever  headache  ceases  before  deliriiun  begins ;  the 
two  symptoms  are  not  present  simultaneously  as  in  meningitis,  unless 
indeed  this  is  actually  present  as  a  complication. 

Before  the  clinical  thermometer  was  in  use,  enteric  fever  was  sometimes 
mistaken  for  hysteria ;  in  a  diabetic  patient  it  has  been  set  down  as  dia- 
betic coma ;  and  in  one  who  was  the  subject  of  lead-poisoning,  uraemia,  from 
granular  disease  of  the  kidneys,  has  been  mistaken  for  enteric  fever. 

Among  thoracic  affections,  tuberculosis  of  the  Ivmgs  must  especially  be 
borne  in  mind.  Enteric  fever  is  often  accompanied  with  bronchitis ;  and 
evefl  when  miliary  tuberculosis  produces  marked  thoracic  symptoms  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  not  rather  due  to  this  complication  of 
fever.  Formerly  acute  phthisis,  causing  a  rapidly  spreading  consolidation  of 
one  or  of  both  lungs,  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever ;  and  a 
similar  error  was  even  made  with  regard  to  simple  pneumonia,  when  there 
was  no  pain  in  the  chest,  nor  cough,  nor  expectoration.  Even  now,  although 
the  routine  use  of  the  stethoscope  keeps  us  from  overlooking  the  presence 
of  a  pulmonary  lesion,  we  may  sometimes  be  in  doubt  whether  it  is  the 
primary  disease  or  merely  a  complication  of  fever. 

Ulcerative  endocarditis  has  often  been  mistaken  for  enteric  fever ;  the 
discovery  of  a  cardiac  murmur  should  in  most  cases  suffice  to  prevent  this 
error,  but  in  exceptional  cases  the  heart-sounds  remain  normal.  Moreover, 
a  patient  already  the  subject  of  valvular  disease,  might  fall  sick  with  pyrexia 
and  enlarged  spleen,  which  might  be  due  to  enteric  fever  or  to  septic  endo- 
carditis. Even  the  occurrence  of  hsematuria  or  hemiplegia  would  not  be 
decisive. 

Various  abdominal  affections  are  liable  to  be  confounded  at  the  bedside 
with  enteric  fever.  Foremost  among  them  is  tubercular  peritonitis.  In  the 
absence  of  the  positive  signs  of  this  affection  its  diagnosis  from  enteric 
fever  may  be  impossible.  We  have  had  more  than  one  case  of  which  the 
nature  has  still  remained  doubtful  after  several  weeks  of  illness.  Again, 
two  or  three  instances  have  also  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which  acute 
diffused  inflammoHon  of  the  colon,  generally  of  diphtheritic  character,  has  been 
mistaken  for  enteric  fever,  there  having  been  no  symptoms  of  dysentery,  so 
far  as  could  afterwards  be  ascertained. 

Other  diseases  which  have  failed  to  betray  their  presence  during  life 
have  been  typhHHs,  perin^hric  abscess,  and  abscess  of  the  liver  secondary  to 
ulceration  of  the  colon,  or  (in  another  case)  to  suppuration  in  the  broad 
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ligament  of  the  uterus,  with  an  opening  into  the  intestine.  Of  these  affectionB 
typhlitis  is  the  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  enterica. 

Finally,  it  is  most  important  to  remember  that  some  patients  omit  to 
complain  of  affections  of  the  geniUHmnary  organs  sufSciently  severe  to  cause 
profound  constitutional  disturbance,  and  that  others  conceal  them  from 
mistaken  modesty.  Sir  William  Gull  used  in  his  lectures  to  speak  of  cases 
of  extravasation  of  urine  to  which  he  had  been  called  as  to  typhoid  fever,  on 
account  of  the  stupor,  muttering  delirium,  and  a  dry  brown  tongue.  Some 
years  ago  Dr  Fagge  was  asked  to  see  a  girl  who  had  been  suffering  from  febrile 
symptoms,  with  a  very  quick  pulse.  It  was  not  until  she  had  been  srat 
home  that  she  mentioned  to  her  mother  that  she  had  severe  pains  in  mictu- 
rition. There  was  then  found  intense  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  labia, 
and  she  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life.  In  these  cases,  as  in  tuberculosis, 
and  pyaemia,  and  septic  endocarditis,  the  condition  is  "  typhoid  "  and  it  is 
"fever,"  but  it  is  not  due  to  the  enteric  contagium. 

Anatomy, — In  typhus  and  in  relapsing  fever  the  "general"  or  "constitii- 
tional"  character,  which  is  one  of  the  notes  of  the  whole  group  of  specific 
fevers,  is  unmodified  by  any  predilection  of  the  contagion  for  fixing  itself 
in  one  part  more  than  another.  Blood  and  l3nnph,  solids  and  liquids^ 
bones,  and  viscera,  all  are  alike  invaded  by  the  poison,  and  its  cdBTects 
only  differ  in  accordance  with  the  functions  of  the  several  organs. 

But  in  several  specific  fevers  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  universd 
"  intoxication"  with  the  poison,  that  it  fixes  itself  peculiarly  in  certain  fod^ 
as  we  may  call  them,  where  it  produces  definite  local  lesions.  Thus  measles^ 
we  shall  see,  particularly  affects  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes,  and 
scarlet  fever  the  throat.  But  nowhere  is  this  localisation  of  the  disease  so 
remarkable  as  in  enteric  fever.  In  fact,  so  striking  and  clinically  important 
are  the  local  lesions  that  it  was  possible  for  Broussais  and  his  school  to  r^ard 
them  as  the  primary  disease,  and  the  fever  as  merely  a  symptomatic  result 
Probably  the  "  typhoid  deposits,"  as  they  used  to  be  called,  in  the  intestine, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  infective  granulomata,  produced,  like  the  products  of 
tubercle  and  leprosy,  by  the  local  action  of  specific  bacilli. 

The  most  important  lesions  of  enterica  are  situated  in  the  lymphatic 
follicles  of  the  intestine,  both  agminated  and  solitary.  These  first  become 
injected  and  swollen,  so  that  they  project  further  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  mucous  membrane  than  is  naturally  the  case,  even  in  chil- 
dren. As  a  rule  they  rise  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  lines  only;  bat 
in  some  exceptional  cases,  according  to  Hoflinann,  they  may  be  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Louis  distinguished  plaques  moUes  from  plaques 
dwres ;  the  difference  between  them  is,  however,  merely  one  of  degree,  Ae 
hard  plates  being  those  in  which  the  change  is  most  rapid  and  intense. 
After  a  few  days  the  redness  passes  of,  and  the  diseased  follicles  become 
pale,  so  white  that  they  have  been  compared  to  a  thin  layer  of  a  soft  medul- 
lary growth,  and  in  the  early  days  of  morbid  anatomy  were  even  described 
as  encephaloid  cancer  of  the  bowel  The  microscope  shows  that  there  is  a  very 
abundant  formation  of  new  cells,  which  are  considerably  larger  than  leooo- 
cytes,  have  large  nuclei,  and  often  exhibit  signs  of  multiplying  by  fission. 
These  cells,  besides  distending  the  l3nnph-follicles,  infiltrate  the  intervening 
fibrous  septa,  and  may  even  spread  into  the  mucous  membrane  above,  and 
into  the  interstices  of  the  muscular  coat  and  subserous  tissue  beneath.^ 

*  I  have  never  seen  them  forming  grey  granules  on  the  peritoneal  snrfaoe,  tt  ii 
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The  next  occurrence  is  generally  ulceration.  This  seems  sometimes  to 
b^n  as  an  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  the  diseased  follicles,  and  gradually 
to  extend  through  their  substance.  But  much  more  often  the  whole  of  the 
infiltrated  tissue,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it,  dies  in  a  mass.  It  then 
forms  a  soft^  shreddy,  flocculent  slough,  which  is  of  a  bright  ochre-yellow 
colour,  apparently  from  imbibition  of  bile  pigment  from  fsBcal  matter. 
Presently  tiie  slough  is  detached,  either  entire  or  in  fragments.  There  is 
then  exposed  the  floor  of  an  ulcer,  in  which  the  transverse  muscular  fibres 
are  often  plainly  visible,  while  the  gut  is  so  thinned  that  it  is  translucent 
when  held  up  to  the  light.  The  muscular  fibres  themselves  may  undergo 
destruction  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  subserous 
tissue — ^to  the  imminent  risk  of  perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  thin,  soft,  and  rounded ;  and  when  examined 
under  water  they  are  seen  to  be  slightly  undermined.  Its  form  at  first 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  lymphatic  organ  in  which  it  took  its  origin ;  if 
in  a  solitary  follicle,  it  is  small  and  rounded ;  if  in  a  Peyer's  patch,  it  is 
usually  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  intestine.  In  the  latter 
case,  too,  its  position  is  always  remote  from  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
mesentery.  In  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  characters  of  their  floors  and 
edges,  the  ulcers  of  enteric  fever  differ  from  tubercular  ulcers.  At  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease  it  not  seldom  happens  that  they  are  found  to  be  elon- 
gated transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  intestine  by  secondary  ulceration,  their 
form  being  in  fact  the  reverse  of  that  which  generally  characterises  them. 
At  length  their  floors  become  covered  with  a  thin  grey  layer  of  granulation- 
tissue,  and  they  heal  by  the  gradual  growth  of  mucous  membrane  from  their 
edges  towards  their  centres.  At  Guy's  Hospital  five  cases  are  recorded,  in 
which  death  occurred  from  some  other  disease  within  a  few  months  after 
recovery  from  enteric  fever ;  in  two  of  them  the  patches  were  of  a  blackish 
colour,  with  slaty  margins ;  but  in  the  others  the  cicatrices  seem  to  have 
been  white ;  and  in  one  of  them  it  was  only  on  close  examination  that  a 
deviation  from  the  normal  appearance,  consisting  in  a  slight  unevenness  of 
surface,  could  be  recognised.  There  is  never  any  thickening  or  puckering 
of  the  affected  tissues  after  this  disease,  so  that  it  cannot  lead  to  narrowing 
of  the  boweL 

Enteric  fever  by  no  means  affects  all  the  Ijrmph-f ollicles  of  the  intestines 
equally.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  solitary  follicles  entirely  escape  ; 
in  many  others  those  of  the  ileum  are  alone  attacked  ;  and  when  those  of 
the  large  bowel  suffer,  it  is  often  only  in  the  caecum,  or  in  the  ascending 
colon;  in  a  very  few  instances  the  morbid  change  extends  even  to  the 
rectum.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  spread  from  the  ilio-csecal  valve  as  from  a 
starting-point.  Precisely  the  same  thing  is  observed  with  Peyer's  patches  ; 
the  highest  of  them  are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  affected.  As  a  rule,  the  lesion 
is  limited  to  patches  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  valve,  and  sometimes  it 
does  not  reach  beyond  a  few  inches.  In  very  exceptional  instances  the 
agminated  patches  of  Peyer  remain  unaffected,  and  the  solitary  follicles  bear 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  disease.^ 

described  bj  Hoffinaim.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  for  adjacent  Peyer's  patches  to  become 
fated  together  bj  an  extension  of  the  morbid  gprowth^  which  thos  may  affect  the  whole 
drcumferenoe  of  the  lower  jwirt  of  the  ileum  for  some  inches  above  the  valve. — C.  H.  F. 

*  This  apparent  caprice  of  distribution  in  different  cases  cannot  but  suggest  the  inquiry 
whether  there  may  not  be  some  in  which  no  glands  suffer  at  aU,  so  that,  'd  the  nature  of 
the  disease  were  otherwise  doubtful,  the  criterion  afforded  by  morbid  anatomy  would  f aiL 
The  nearest  approach  to  this,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  afforded  by  a  specimen  which 
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The  morbid  process  is  almost  always  farthest  advanced  in  the  follicles 
close  to  the  valve ;  and  very  often  every  stage  is  present,  from  clean  ulcers 
below,  through  ulcers  containing  scattered  shreds  of  slough,  to  those  in  which 
sloughs  have  just  been  formed,  and  from  these,  again,  to  patches  which  are 
only  swollen  and  excoriated.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  progression  is  not 
perfectly  regular,  a  patch  less  affected  being  seen  at  a  lower  point  than  one 
which  is  more  affected.  Most  pathologists  think  that  these  differences  de- 
pend upon  the  fact  that  the  follicles  are  attacked,  not  simultaneously,  but  in 
succession.  Dr  Moxon,  however,  held  that  the  morbid  change  is  of  less 
severity,  rather  than  of  later  date,  in  the  higher  patches.  He  thought  that 
the  greater  tendency  to  destruction  of  those  which  lie  at  the  end  of  the 
ileum  is  due  to  the  irritating  contact  of  the  intestinal  contents,  held  back 
upon  them,  by  the  valve.  There  can  be  little  doubt^  however,  that  in  some 
of  the  more  protracted  cases  the  glands  are  affected  successively  and  at 
considerable  intervals  of  time. 

But  the  swollen  patches,  instead  of  sloughing  or  ulcerating,  sometimes 
entirely  subside,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Chomel  and  Louis.  They 
supposed  that  the  morbid  material  in  the  follicles  underwent  softening,  and 
that  they  ruptured  so  as  to  allow  it  to  escape  into  the  bowel  Hoffinann 
still  says  that  this  occurs,  and  that  the  follicles  become  stained  in  consequence 
of  a  little  haemorrhage,  so  that  the  Peyer's  patches  acquire  a  dotted  appearance, 
the  4tat  pointUU  of  French  writers.  This  condition,  which  has  also  been 
compared  to  a  shaven  beard,  is  not  peculiar  to  enteric  fever,  nor  is  it  uncommon 
in  those  who  have  died  from  other  causes  and  at  all  ages.  It  would  be  too 
arbitrary  to  assume  that  there  was  always  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  which 
occurred  so  long  ago  as  to  have  been  forgotten.  However  this  may  be, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  subsidence  of  the  swollen  glands  often  takes 
place  in  a  very  different  manner,  namely,  by  the  cell  growth  in  the  follicles 
disintegrating,  and  undergoing  absorption  like  an  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion.^ As  a  rule  absorption  is  found  to  have  taken  place  in  certain  patches 
only,  or  even  in  parts  of  them,  while  elsewhere  there  are  sloughs  or 
ulcers.  Thus  in  1862  Dr  Wilks  examined  a  case  in  which,  whOe  the 
solitary  follicles  had  each  a  depression  in  its  centre,  some  patches  i^peared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  retrogression,  parts  of  them  only  being  slightly  raised 
and  nodular. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  practical  importance  to  determine  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  dates  at  which,  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  fever, 
one  may  expect  to  meet  with  the  several  stages  of  the  intestinal  lesions. 

I  showed  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Pathological  Society  in  1875.  The  only  lenons  in 
the  intestine  were  the  following : — "  One  iU-de&ed  purplish-red  patch,  of  about  the  tiae 
of  a  shilling,  situated  a  foot  above  the  valve ;  and  a  little  higher  up  another  patch,  pre- 
senting similar  characters,  except  that  in  its  centre  there  was  a  darker  spot  the  siie  of  a 
pea,  with  a  breach  of  surface,  visible  only  when  it  was  examined  under  water.**  I  think  it 
is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  in  mild  cases  of  enteric  fever,  such  as  could  never  prove  fatal 
except  by  some  accident,  the  intestinal  lesions  are  often  very  slight,  and  may  possiUy  la 
rare  cases  be  altogether  absent. — C.  H.  F. 

*  Among  cases  which  end  in  recovery  it  is  perhaps  not  uncommon  for  all  the  patchw 
and  aU  the  solitary  glands  which  are  affected  to  take  this  course,  but  when  death  ooeun  at 
an  advanced  stage  it  very  rarely  happens  that  some  are  not  found  ulcerated.  I  have  only 
met  with  one  instance  of  the  kind ;  the  patient  died  on  the  twenty-first  day,  and  the  patdMa 
were  found  swoUen,  raised,  and  reddened,  but  marked  by  im^^nlar  depressed  lines  and 
spaces,  so  that  they  had  a  reticulated  appearance.  Thev  were  not  "medullary"  in 
character,  as  would  probably  have  been  the  case  if  the  affection  had  been  early ;  there  wna 
no  trace  of  sloughing  or  ulceration.  I  preserved  the  specimen  in  spirit  for  the 
but  after  a  few  weeks  it  showed  nothing.— C.  H.  F. 
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According  to  Liebermeister,  the  first  week  is  occupied  by  swelling  and  infil- 
tration of  the  lymph-glands  of  the  bowel ;  during  the  second  week  they  either 
slough  or  begin  to  subside ;  in  the  third  week  any  sloughs  that  may  have 
formed  become  detached,  so  that  by  the  twenty-first  day  all  the  ulcers  have 
clean  floors ;  during  the  fourth  week  they  begin  to  heal,  but  the  process  is 
often  not  completed  until  a  much  later  period.  This  statement  is  easy  to 
remember,  and  in  many  cases  it  may  be  true,  but  it  certainly  is  not  so  uni- 
yersally  applicable  as  to  enable  us,  from  the  anatomical  appearances  in  a 
given  case,  to  state  positively  the  duration  of  the  patient's  illness.  Accord- 
ing to  Trousseau  the  swelling  of  the  intestinal  glands  does  not  begin  to 
appear  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day ;  according  to  Chomel  and  Louis  not 
until  the  seventh  or  eighth  day ;  but  Bristowe  and  Hoffmann  found  them 
enlarged  in  cases  fatal  on  the  ^th  and  fourth  days  respectively ;  and  Mur- 
chison  relates  one  instance,  that  of  a  girl  who  died  forty-seven  hours  after 
being  suddenly  attacked  with  vomiting  and  fever,  in  which  the  solitary  fol- 
licles were  of  the  size  of  hemp-seeds  or  split  peas.  Foyer's  patches  being  also 
similarly  affected.  Is  it  not,  however,  probable  that  the  disease  in  that 
case  began  earlier  than  its  sybptoms  1  In  1871  a  man  died  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, who  had  been  definitdy  attacked  twelve  days  before  his  death  with 
shivering  and  aching  pains  in  his  limbs,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
home,  but  at  the  autopsy  his  intestine  contained  extensive  ulcers,  all  with 
clean  floors  except  one,  which  had  a  few  fragments  of  slough  still  adherent 
to  it.    Surely  the  lesion  must  have  been  in  progress  before  his  illness 


In  fact,  one  is  led  to  the  belief  that  during  the  period  of  incubation  the 
invading  bacilli  produce  a  local  ''  infective  granuloma,"  and  that  this  remains 
latent  until  they  (or  their  spores)  leave  the  intestinal  follicles  by  the 
lymphatic  channels,  and  overspread  the  entire  organism  in  swarms. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  cases  fatal  at  the  end  of  six 
or  seven  weeks  of  continuous  fever,  to  find  sloughs  still  adhering  to  several 
of  the  patches,  while  others  are  merely  swollen  and  medullary  looking. 
But  probably  the  lesions  are  there  of  different  dates,  and  have  been  deve- 
loped in  successive  outbreaks  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  longer.  In  the 
case  of  a  boy  who  had  been  ill  for  five  weeks,  and  who  died  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital on  October  26th,  1879,  Dr  Groodhart  describes  the  glands  as  fleshy- 
looking,  and  as  just  beginning  to  ulcerate,  so  that  he  would  have  sup- 
posed the  disease  to  be  at  about  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  day.  Doubtless 
some  other  glands  had  been  affected  from  the  first  but  had  afterwards 
subsided. 

Another  lesion  in  enteric  fever  has  its  seat  in  the  mesenteric  lymph-glands. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  constant ;  at  least,  in  our  records  of 
autopsies  there  are  two  cases,  one  of  them  fatal  on  the  seventeenth  day,  in 
which  the  glands  are  said  not  to  have  been  enlarged.  It  may  be  present  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  disease ;  thus,  in  Hoflmann's  case,  fatal  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  glands  were  already  doubled  in  size.  No  doubt  it  results 
from  absorption  by  the  lacteals  of  contagion  from  the  affected  parts  of  the 
intestines,  and  in  many  instances  the  lower  glands,  corresponding  with 
tibese  parts,  are  alone  attacked ;  but  sometimes  the  upper  mesenteric  l3nnph- 
glands  become  also  involved^  and  even  (as  in  a  case  inspected  in  1878) 
glands  in  the  portal  fissure.  As  a  rule,  the  enlargement  is  moderate,  the 
diseased  glands  not  being  larger  than  hazel-nuts,  but  they  may  be  as  big  as 
horse-chestnuts.     Their  substance  is  white,  or  grey,  or  pinkish,  with  spots 
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of  haemorrhage.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  found  to  contain  large 
cells,  some  of  which  have  two  or  more  nuclei,  like  those  in  the  intestinal 
follicles.  Suppuration  sometimes  occurs,  or  partial  sloughing,  and  under 
such  circumstances  a  cheesy  mass  may  result  if  the  disease  subsides ;  bat 
caseation,  or  the  deposition  of  calcareous  salts,  certainly  does  form  part  of 
the  ordinary  retrogiide  process. 

The  spleen  is  found  as  a  rule  enlarged  and  soft,  but  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  Even  in  young  subjects  who  died  at  the  height  of  the  fever,  it 
has  been  found  at  Guy's  Hospital  to  weigh  only  six,  five,  or  even  four 
ounces.  Bacilli  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  this  organ,  and  have  been 
referred  to  the  specific  pathogenic  species.  Indeed,  one  enthusiastic  padio- 
logist  has  proposed  to  insert  a  small  trocar  and  cannula  into  the  spleen 
during  life  in  order  to  diagnose  enteric  fever,  by  finding  its  bacilli  in  the 
drops  of  splenic  blood  thus  obtained. 

The  larynx  is  sometimes  found  ulcerated.  Hofimann  observed  this  in 
twenty-eight  cases  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  has  generally  been  set 
down  among  primary  lesions  of  enteric  fever,  but  the  absence  of  a  specific  cell- 
growth  seems  important.  Probably  the  explanation  of  its  occurrence  lies  in 
some  subtle  association  in  morbid  tendencies  between  the  larynx,  the  lungs, 
and  the  intestine,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  phthisis.  As  a  rule  there 
is  a  sharply  defined  ulcer  over  the  base  of  one  or  both  of  the  arytsBuoid  carti- 
lages. This  lesion  very  rarely  gives  rise  to  symptoms,  but  it  may  canse 
hoarseness,  or  aphonia.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  morbid  action 
involves  deeper  structures,  and  it  may  even  be  attended  with  necrosis  and 
exfoliation  of  the  cartilage,  as  in  a  case  inspected  in  1879.  HoflEmann  once 
saw  the  cricoid  cartilage  almost  completely  denuded.  The  entrance  of  air 
may,  under  such  circimistances,  be  greatly  obstructed.  Laryngeal  peri- 
chondritis by  Dittrich  has  been  assigned  (in  other  cases  as  well  as  in  fever), 
a  mode  of  origin  like  that  of  bedsores.  And  since,  according  to  Ziemssen, 
modem  antipyretic  treatment  has  much  diminished  the  frequency  of  laryngitis 
in  enteric  fever,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  pyrexia  is  in  some  way 
concerned  with  them.  In  another  of  Hoffmann's  cases  tracheotomy  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  formation  of  a  polypoid  blood-clot,  which  hung 
down  into  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  Again  a  laryngeal  ulcer  may  endanger 
life  by  eating  its  way  deeply  into  the  connective  tissue.  In  a  case  that 
occurred  many  years  ago  to  Dr  Wilks  subcutaneous  emphysema  arose  from 
this  cause ;  the  patient  was  a  boy  aged  twelve.  A  similar  instance,  in  a  girl 
four  years  old,  has  since  been  recorded  by  Ziemssen.  In  his  report  of  tiiis 
case  it  is  specially  stated  that  the  seat  of  the  ulcer,  which  led  down  to  \k» 
necrosed  cricoid  and  arytaenoid  cartilages,  was  below  the  cords,  and  as  iht 
child  had  had  much  bronchitis  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cough  had 
forced  air  through  the  ulcer  into  the  connective  tissue.  In  two  cases  the 
writer  has  seen  sloughs  in  the  larynx  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  exactly  like 
that  which  in  the  intestine  is  attributed  to  the  imbibition  of  bile.  In  one 
of  them  there  were  two  linear  ulcers,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  epi- 
glottis, a  position  which  is  described  by  Hofimann  as  frequent. 

Sometimes  a  thin  pellicle  of  lymph  has  been  found  lining  both  the 
interior  of  the  larynx  and  the  epiglottis,  and  still  more  rarely,  a  mem- 
branous layer  resembling  that  of  diphtheria.  Whether  the  specific  poiscm 
of  diphtheria  has  then  been  in  operation  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  Murchison 
relates  an  instance  in  which  fluids  escaped  from  the  nostrils  when  the  patient 
attempted  to  swallow  them,  exactly  as  in  that  disease. 
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Zenker,  in  1864,  pointed  out  two  kinds  of  degeneration  in  the  fibres  of 
voluntary  muscles  ;  some  become  granular,  others  undergo  conversion  into  a 
glassj-looking  substance,  in  which  no  strisB  can  be  recognised,  and  which 
splits  up  transversely  into  discs.  As  he  himself  remarked,  however,  the 
same  lesion  occurs  likewise  in  other  febrile  diseases,  if  sufficiently  severe 
and  protracted.  It  is  especially  marked  in  the  adductors  of  the  thighs  and 
in  the  recti  of  the  abdomen.  Muscles  so  affected  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
obviously  altered  in  appearance,  being  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  but  this 
admits  of  doubt.  They  may  during  life  be  so  much  softened  that  they 
become  extensively  lacerated ;  thus,  in  1870,  a  patient  died  of  enteric  fever 
in  Guy's  Hospital  both  of  whose  recti  were  torn  across,  and  much  blood 
was  eztravasated  into  them  and  into  their  sheath ;  and  in  another  case,  in 
1866,  the  inner  part  of  one  rectus  was  found  to  be  not  only  ruptured,  but 
in  a  state  of  suppuration.  Hoffmann  has  shown  that  similar  forms  of 
d^neration  occur  in  the  tongue,  accounting  perhaps  for  the  tremor  of  its 
movements. 

The  heart  is  then  found  to  be  soft  and  pale,  and  sometimes  its  right 
ventricle  is  dilated,  or  even  its  left  ventricle.  Its  muscular  fibres  are 
commonly  more  or  less  granular,  and  may  have  lost  their  transverse  stria- 
tion.  In  one  instance  Hof&nann  detected  in  them  the  glassy  change  just 
described  as  occurring  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  Among  159  cases  in 
which  he  examined  the  substance  of  the  heart  it  was  more  or  less  altered 
in  103. 

The  hmgs  are  found  in  the  same  state  of  "hypostatic  pneumonia" 
as  was  described  under  Typhus  (supra^  p.  111). 

The  Iwer^  again,  has  been  described  by  many  pathologists  as  undergoing 
a  diffused  change ;  it  is  soft,  and  on  section  it  has  a  pale  or  "  clayey  "  look. 
Under  the  microscope  its  cells  are  seen  to  be  granular  and  disintegrating.^ 
The  kidneys  are  often  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  have  their  epithelium 
granular.  Perhaps  this  causes  the  albuminuria  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
sometimes  present. 

Wagner  and  other  German  pathologists  describe  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  iMnute  grey  nodules — sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  sometimes 
microscopic — in  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  of  the  kidneys.  Hoffmann 
noted  their  presence  in  thirty-eight  among  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases.  A 
similar  observation  was  once  made  at  Guy's  Hospital  by  Dr  (Joodhart,  in 
1879,  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  seventeen.  If  it  stood  done,  one  might  of 
course  suppose  that  acute  tuberculosis  was  accidentally  developing  itself  at  the 
same  time,  just  as  occurred  in  a  child  who  died  a  few  weeks  later  of 
scarlatinal  nephritis ;  but  against  such  a  view  is  the  fact  that  the  lungs  in 
Uie  case  of  fever  were  free. 

Hof&nann  believed  that  he  detected  changes  in  the  brain.  He  describes 
the  nerve-cells  in  the  great  basal  ganglia  as  deeply  pigmented. 

Lastly,  he  found  an  enormous  overgrowth  of  cells  in  the  acini  of  the 
salivary  glands  and  of  the  pancreas.  He  says  that  those  structures  feel 
unusually  hard  and  dense. 

In  cases  which  recover,  all  these  various  lesions  are  doubtless  repaired. 

*  I  doabt  whether  this  can  account  for  jaundice  in  those  very  exceptional  cases  in 
which  it  is  present.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  occarrence  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a 
colourless  mncns,  or  of  a  maco-pumlent  fluid,  after  an  acute  illness,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
showing  that  there  has  been  a  deficient  secretion  of  bile  in  the  liver.  Probably  it  only 
indicates  that  for  several  days  before  death  there  was  no  storage  of  bile,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  short  intervals  at  which  food  was  taken.— C.  H.  F. 
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The  process  of  regeneration  of  muscular  fibres  has  been  traced,  and  according 
to  Hoffmann  the  liver-cells  are  reproduced  by  proliferation,  of  which  there 
is  evidence  in  the  great  excess  of  nuclei  which  these  cells  contain  when 
death  happens  to  occur  at  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — ^It  is  now  generally  admitted,  after  years  of  controversy,  Uiit 
Enteric  Fever  is  specific  in  its  origin  as  well  as  in  its  course,  t.  e,  that 
it  is  always  the  result  of  infection  from  a  preceding  case  of  the  disease, 
and  that  it  always  "breeds  true."  The  phenomena  of  contagion  and 
incubation,  of  pyrexia  running  a  definite  course,  ahd  of  subsequent 
protection  by  sterilisation  of  the  organism — all  agree  with  those  seen 
in  other  specific  febrile  diseases,  and  lead  by  analogy  to  the  belief  that 
here  also  we  have  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  invasion,  and  multiplication 
of  a  contagium  vivwrn^  and  probably  of  a  microphyte  belonging  to  the  group 
of  schizomycetes.  But  hitherto  the  demonstration  has  not  been  com|dete. 
Various  bacilli  have  been  discovered  in  the  intestines  of  those  who  have 
died  of  Enteric  Fever,  and  have  been  described  by  Recklinghausen  (1871), 
Klebs  (1880),  Klein  (1880),  Eberth  (1883),  and  Friedlander  as  the  typhoid 
microbe.  But  none  of  these  claims  satisfied  even  the  preliminary  criteria 
stated  above  (p.  13).  More  recently,  however,  Koch  noticed  and  Gafiky 
has  investigated^  the  occurrence  of  what  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  rod-Uks 
microphyte,  short  and  thick,  distinct  in  its  size,  form,  reactions,  and  the 
presence  of  spores ;  and  this  has  been  identified  not  only  in  the  charac- 
teristic lesions  of  the  ileum  but  also  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  in  the 
spleen,  and  elsewhere  in  the  tissues.  It  has  also  been  reported  as  occa- 
sionally present  in  successful  cultivations  from  the  urine  and  the  fasces. 
Its  presence  in  the  blood  appears  to  be  less  easy  to  demonstrate,  but  it  ia 
reported  as  occasionally  present  after  death  in  the  portal  blood  (Grafiky), 
and  during  life  in  that  obtained  by  pricking  the  rose-papules,  in  rather  mfxt 
than  half  the  experiments,  by  Neuhaus,  by  Biitimeyer,  and  by  Frankel, 
and  Simmonds  (quoted  by  Eichhorst).  Attempts  to  inoculate  various  animab 
with  a  pure  cultivation  of  this  bacillus  have  hitherto  failed. 

Conveyance  of  the  disease. — ^Enteric  Fever  has  sometimes  been  said  to  be 
an  endemic  malady,  but  although  it  may  prevail  in  certain  districts  rather 
than  others,  yet  its  diffusion  is  not^  like  that  of  ague,  independent  of  the 
intercoiu*se  of  human  beings. 

Among  the  most  famous  examples  of  direct  contagion  are  those  recorded 
by  Dr  William  Budd,  in  his  well-known  paper  on  the  epidemic  in  and 
near  North  Tawton,  Devonshire,  during  the  autumn  of  1839.  Three 
persons  left  that  village  after  having  taken  the  fever.  Two  of  them  went 
to  Morchard  and  gave  it,  one  to  his  two  children,  the  other  to  a  friend, 
and  he  again  to  his  two  children  and  to  his  brother.  The  third  went  to 
Chaffcombe,  seven  miles  off,  where  ten  others  were  attacked  in  turn,  and 
two  of  these  carried  the  disease  to  fresh  places,  with  the  result  that  several 
more  cases  occurred  at  each  of  them. 

In  1875  Sir  William  Jenner,  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Clinical 
Society,  stated  that  he  had  twice  known  enteric  fever  contracted  by 
students  who  diligently  took  temperatures  before  the  registering  thermo- 
meter was  in  use,  so  that  they  many  times  a  day  put  their  heads  almoet 
into  the  beds  of  patients  suffering  under  the  disease.  In  1871  Dr  CoUie, 
of  the  Homerton  Fever  Hospital,  expressed  his. belief  that  certain  cases 
•  '  Mitth.  aus.  d.  k.  Gesundheittamte/  1881-82,  and  Syd.  Soc.  Collected  Papers,  18Si. 
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among  the  attendants  at  that  institution  were  caused  by  direct  infection,  either 
from  the  freshly-passed  evacuations  of  patients  or  froih  their  lungs  or  skin. 

But  striking  as  such  occurrences  naturally  appear  to  the  observer  who 
watches  their  progress,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  rejecting  this  interpre- 
tation of  them.  Murchison  tells  us  that  during  nine  years,  from  1861  to 
1870,  cases  of  enteric  fever  were  treated  in  the  same  wards  of  the  London 
Fever  Hospital  with  various  non-specific  febrile  complaints,  to  the  number 
of  3555  of  the  former  class,  and  5144  of  the  latter.  The  same  night-chairs 
were  used  by  both  sets  of  patients,  and  the  employment  of  disinfectants 
was  exceptional.  Yet  enteric  fever  was  not  contracted  by  one  of  those  who 
were  under  treatment  for  other  diseases.  In  the  'British  Medical  Journal' 
for  1879  Dr  Shirley  Murphy  has  brought  down  to  1878  the  experience  of 
this  hospital  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  enteric  fever  among  the  nurses 
and  other  attendants.  During  twenty-four  years  only  nineteen  persons 
engaged  in  the  institution  were  attacked  by  it.  "  Of  these,  ten  were  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  enteric-fever  patients  or  the  enteric-fever  wards. 
Of  the  other  nine,  one  was  a  laundry-maid,  whose  duties  would  bring  her 
into  contact  with  the  soiled  linen  of  the  patients,  but  who  otherwise  was  not 
in  contact  with  them.  Of  the  remaining  eight  there  were  special  circum- 
stances connected  with  drainage  which  would  probably  account  for  fever, 
leaving  four  for  whose  attacks  there  was  no  explanation  given."  In  this  time 
5569  patients  with  enteric  fever  passed  through  the  wards.  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  if  the  disease  were  directly  infectious  there  would  not  have  been 
more  numerous  instances  of  its  spreading  ?  Murchison  cites  a  few  instances 
in  which  nurses  contracted  enteric  fever  immediately  after  attending  upon 
patients  suffering  from  it ;  but  the  fact  is  not  even  presumptive  evidence  of 
direct  infection  if  the  patient  remains  in  the  place  where  he  was  attacked. 
So,  again,  the  circumstance  that  several  inmates  of  a  house  are  affected  in  suc- 
cession proves  nothing,  unless  the  first  case  was  introduced  from  elsewhere. 

Dr  Budd  maintained  as  early  as  1856  that  the  intestinal  discharges  of 
enteric  fever  were  incomparably  more  contagious  than  the  breath  or  other 
excreta  of  the  patient.  He  drew  an  analogy  between  the  specific  cutaneous 
eruption  and  the  lesions  of  the  intestinal  follicles.  This  doctrine  had  been 
previously  taught  at  Munich  hy  von  Gietl,  and  to  express  this  very  relation 
tiie  word  enan^usm  had  already  been  coined  in  Germany  as  a  correlative  to 
the  term  exarUhem.  Further,  it  is  now  supposed  that  fresh  typhoid  stools  do 
not  contain  the  poison  which  is  afterwards  developed  in  them.  We  shall 
hereafter  see  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  cholera ;  in  that  disease  the 
"rice-water"  discharges  are  probably  innocuous  when  first  voided,  and  become 
virulent  subsequently.  Dr  Cayley,  in  his  *Croonian  Lectures'  for  1880, 
expresses  his  belief  that  this  change  may  occur  within  twelve  hours  ;  for  in 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  patients  have  apparently  caught  enteric  fever  from 
using  closets  in  which  pans  were  placed  containing  stools  from  other  cases 
set  apart  for  inspection.  Probably  the  development  of  the  poison  may  occur 
even  in  fsecal  matters  smeared  upon  linen  or  sheets,  for  washerwomen  have 
often  been  observed  to  take  the  disease  after  washing  the  clothes  and  bed- 
ding of  patients.  Biermer,  in  one  of  the  '  Clinical  Lectures '  published  by 
Volkmann,  says  that  he  has  met  with  several  instances  of  this.  Cayley 
mentions  two  cases  of  enterica  which  attacked  patients  in  the  wards  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  which  were  traced  to  dried  discharges  upon  the 
bedding  of  a  typhoid  patient  in  a  neighbouring  bed.  Murchison  relates  the 
ease  of  a  woman  who  brought  to  her  house  in  Warbstowe,  on  the  Cornish 
VOL.  I.  11 
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moors,  the  bedding  of  a  sister  who  had  died  of  enteric  fever  at  Cardiff  in 
Wales.  She  remained  free,  but  her  sister,  who  was  employed  in  hang^ 
out  the  clothes,  took  the  disease ;  and  it  spread  from  her  as  a  centre.''^ 

That  the  contagion  of  enterica  is  usually  conveyed  by  the  "typhoid  stods" 
and  thus  by  sewage  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  If  it  be  the  badlloi, 
it  may  germinate  and  multiply  outside  the  human  body,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  survive,  under  favourable  conditions,  for 
an  indefinite  period.  What^  again,  is  more  likely  than  that  the  livii^ 
organism  which  produces  enteric  fever  should  sometimes  remain  for  yean 
in  a  dormant  state,  multiplying  itself  just  enough  to  escape  extinction; 
and  that  then,  when  more  favourable  conditions  supervene,  it  should 
suddenly  undergo  immense  development?  Such  an  interpretation  alone 
seems  to  apply  to  a  fact  which  Murchison  himself  adduces ;  namely,  that  he 
has  seen  single  cases  of  enteric  fever  arise  in  the  same  house  again  and 
again  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  longer.  Thus  between  1849  and  1857  six 
cases  were  admitted  from  a  certain  house  into  the  London  Fever  HoqHtal; 
one  in  June,  1849,  one  in  October,  1851,  one  in  February,  1854,  one  in 
November,  1855,  one  in  November,  1856,  one  in  July,  1857.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  disease  was  six  times  geneittted  de  novo  in  a  single  building  during 
eight  years,  or  that  its  specific  poison  was  six  times  introduced  from 
without.  But  if  the  poison  was  there  all  along,  it  may  well  have  undergone 
excessive  development  from  time  to  time  when  the  conditions  were  espedally 
favourable. 

Accepting  the  evidence  that  the  contagiwn  vivurn  of  enterica  leaves 
the  body  in  the  stools  and  is  thus  conveyed  to  sewers,  the  question  remains 
how  it  gains  an  entrance  into  the  human  body,  and  this  is  of  great 
practical  moment. 

The  vinis  may  be  tramported  by  the  air.  Many  instances  have  been 
recorded  in  which  the  disease  was  caused  by  exhalations  from  drains,  or 
sewers,  or  water-closets,  but  probably  this  mode  of  infection  is  exceptional 

li  may  be  conveyed  by  drinking-water.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the 
small  epidemics  that  frequently  occur  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  village, 
who  derive  their  water-supply  directly  from  one  or  more  surface  wells,  into 
which  sewage  finds  its  way  through  a  porous  soil 

At  Wicken  Bonant^  in  Essex,  the  disease  prevailed  in  1869,  and  Dr 
Buchanan  investigated  its  origin  for  the  Privy  Council  Office.  He  found 
that  there  was  a  broad  division  among  the  people  in  regard  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  obtained  their  water.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  persons 
used  private  wells,  and  among  them  there  was  only  one  positive  case  of 
fever ;  eighty-eight  drank  the  water  of  one  well  called  the  "parish  well,^and 
no  fewer  than  forty  of  them  were  attacked.  Now,  this  well  was  situated 
four  or  five  paces  distant  from  a  brook-channel  which  ran  through  the  place. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  village  the  brook  always  contained  water;  bat 
lower  down  the  channel  was  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
water  being  carried  beneath  the  surface  in  a  stratum  of  gravel,  to  rei^pear 
as  a  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  village.     That  there  was  a  direct  communi- 


•  Murchison,  although  he  agreed  in  teaching  that  the  stools  of  patients  soffering  \ 
the  disease  are  at  first  incapable  of  propagating  it,  and  become  so  only  when  they  hsfc 
undergone  a  change,  supposed  that  the  clmnge  in  question  is  not  the  development  oi  t 
specific  microbe,  but  a  chemical  decomposition.  He  held  that  it  was  possible  for  the  intei- 
tinal  discharges  of  persons  not  affected  with  enteric  fever  to  be  decomposed  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner,  and  so  to  give  rise  to  the  disease  de  novo.  Indeed,  he  proposed  the  name  <rf 
pathogenic  fever  (irvBofiai^'putreeco)  in  place  of  the  objectionable  term  "typhoid  fever." 
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cation  between  it  and  the  parish  well  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  times 
of  flood,  when  the  channel  was  full,  the  water  in  the  well  ran  to  a  corre- 
sponding height  and  became  discoloured.  On  June  24th  the  first  case  of 
fever  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  boy,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  about  thirty- 
five  yards  above  the  well.  He  had  much  diarrhoea,  and  his  stools  were 
thrown,  without  being  disinfected,  into  a  privy  which  stood  almost  on  the 
edge  of  the  channel.  At  this  very  time  the  soil  water  in  the  village  was 
falling,  after  abundant  rains  which  had  taken  place  a  month  before,  and 
pools  of  water  were  to  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the  channel  A  month 
after  the  boy's  illness  the  persons  who  made  use  of  the  well  began  to  fall  ill 
with  the  fever.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  well-water  had  become  impreg- 
nated with  the  specific  poison?  Previously,  on  May  30th,  two  cases  of 
fever  had  been  imported  from  London  into  a  house,  of  which  the  sewer 
opened  into  the  brook  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  above  the  well. 

At  Page  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Tottenham,  a  great  many  cases  of 
enteric  fever  occurred  in  1864  and  1865.  Dr  Seaton  investigated  the  matter 
and  found  that  whereas  there  was  to  some  houses  a  supply  of  water  from 
the  works  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  the  occupants  of  many  other 
houses  drank  water  from  shallow  surface  wells.  In  three  instances,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  families  having  removed  from  the  place,  he  could  not  learn 
from  which  source  the  drinking-water  had  been  taken,  but  in  all  other  cases, 
with  the  single  exception  of  one  child,  it  was  ascertained  that  those  who 
were  attacked  had  used  well-water.  Some  of  them  had  had  the  water 
the  Local  Board  distributed  to  their  houses,  but  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
borrowing  water  from  their  neighbours'  wells,  because  it  was  bright  and 
pleasant,  whereas  the  other  was  hard,  turbid,  and  red,  from  rust  in  the 
pipes.  When,  however,  the  well-waters  were  analysed  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Miller,  he  declared  them  to  be  quite  unfit  for  dietetic  purposes. 

At  Terling,  in  Essex,  between  the  beginning  of  December,  1867, 
and  the  end  of  February,  1868,  there  occiu'red  an  epidemic  of  enteric 
fever,  upon  which  Dr  Thome  reported.  It  was  of  extraordinary  severity : 
amongst  a  population  of  nine  hundred  persons,  at  least  two  hundred  and 
sixty  were  attacked  during  the  first  two  months ;  there  were  in  all  forty- 
one  deaths,  and  so  panic-stricken  was  the  viUage,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
discontinue  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell  at  deaths  or  funerals.  Whether 
the  disease  was  introduced  from  elsewhere  could  not  be  ascertained,  for 
there  had  been  isolated  cases  during  previous  years.  But  the  extension  of 
it  was  clearly  traced  to  contamination  of  the  drinking-water  by  sewage. 
The  cottages  were  supplied,  singly  or  in  groups,  by  sh^ow  surface  wells, 
sunk  in  a  loose  and  porous  gravel.  Eound  about  them,  but  at  a  higher 
level,  there  were  numbers  of  manure-heaps,  cesspools,  and  privies,  the  ordure 
from  which  was  often  spread  out  for  yards  over  adjacent  fields.  During 
Uie  autumn  the  water  in  the  wells  had  been  unusually  low ;  doubtless, 
therefore,  the  filth  had  accumulated  in  the  soil ;  so  that  it  was  washed  into 
the  wells  in  very  large  quantities,  when,  towards  the  end  of  November,  a 
sadden  rise  of  water  took  place.  Among  seventy-one  persons,  living  on  the 
outskirts  of  Terling,  who  procured  their  water  from  ponds,  only  six  cases  of 
fever  occurred. 

In  Gaterham,  during  the  fortnight  which  ended  February  2nd,  1879, 
Uiere  occurred  forty-seven  cases  of  enteric  fever ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  cases  were  observed  at  Redhill,  eight 
miles  distant.     In  each  town  the  persons  attacked  were  using  the  water 
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furnished  by  the  Caterham  Waterworks  Company,  but  considerable  numben 
of  persons  who  derived  their  supply  from  other  sources  escaped  altogetlier. 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  occurred  at  the  Earlswood  Asylum  and  in  other 
places  which  also  used  the  Company's  water.  Now,  this  water  is  drawn 
from  chalk  wells  more  than  500  feet  deep,  and  it  had  a  deservedly  hi^ 
reputation  for  wholesomeness.  Every  point  in  regard  to  its  sources, 
storage,  and  distribution  was  carefully  inquired  into,  but  for  a  long  time  in 
vain.  At  last,  however,  the  attention  of  Dr  Thome  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  in  January,  1879,  the  Company  had  been  constructing  an  adit,  at  t 
depth  of  455  feet  from  one  of  their  old  wells,  to  a  new  bore  which  was 
then  being  sunk.  A  number  of  men  had  been  employed  upon  this  duty, 
and  one  of  them,  it  was  found,  had  been  ill  and  had  left  work  in  the  couise 
of  the  month.  He  was  sought  out,  and  on  inquiring  it  appeared  clear  that 
he  had  been  suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of  enteric  fever,  which  began  on 
January  5th,  and  which  he  had  probably  acquired  at  Croydon,  where  he 
had  spent  December  25th  and  26th.  He  had  much  diarrhoea,  the  bowels 
acting  at  least  two  or  three  times  during  each  shift  of  eight  or  twelve  houn, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  under  such  circumstances  he  made 
use  of  the  buckets  by  which  the  excavated  chalk  was  being  raised  to  the 
surface.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  relieved  himself  in  the  adit  witJioot 
waiting  for  a  bucket,  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that  in  some  way  his 
feeces  passed  into  the  water  of  the  well  in  which  he  was  working  and  gave 
rise  to  the  epidemic.  The  poison  must  have  been  diluted  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree. 

At  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  a  local  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred 
in  November,  1873,  which  was  traced  by  Dr  Buchanan,  with  very  stzoog 
probability,  to  a  precisely  similar  origin.  Twelve  out  of  fifteen  cases  in 
students  at  the  coUege  were  among  the  sixty-three  residents  in  Tree  Courts 
a  part  of  the  building  which  had  been  erected  only  four  years  previously 
with  every  care  as  to  sewers,  drains,  and  water-pipes.  Now,  Tree  Court 
had  an  independent  water  supply  direct  from  a  high-pressure  main.  This 
supply  was  intended  to  be  constant,  but  there  had  in  fact  been  a  complete 
intermission  of  it  on  two  occasions  shortly  before  the  outbreak.  After  such 
intermissions  the  water  had  been  noticed  to  come  in  with  a  rush,  like  "soda- 
water,"  evidently  in  consequence  of  its  having  become  mixed  with  air,  which 
had  been  sucked  up  into  the  pipes.  Within  the  Tree  Court  buildings  there 
were  two  water-closets,  one  in  the  basement  of  the  porter's  lodge,  the  other 
on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the  staircases.  The  tap  of  the  lower  one,  or  that 
over  an  adjoining  sink,  if  left  open  during  the  intermission  of  water  supidy 
from  the  main,  would  have  allowed  water  to  drain  from  the  whole  pipe 
system  of  the  court ;  that  of  the  upper  one  would  under  such  circumstances 
have  permitted  of  the  free  entrance  of  air.  This  air,  however,  would  have 
been  mixed  with  sewer-gas  from  an  unventilated  sewer  in  Trinity  Street, 
which,  at  the  very  time  under  consideration,  was  receiving  the  excreta  of 
patients  ill  with  fever  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  The  effect  of  recharging 
the  pipes  with  water  must  necessarily  have  been  to  distribute  sewer-gas  in 
solution  to  every  part  of  the  building.  It  was,  indeed,  positively  ascertained 
that  not  merely  air,  but  water  impregnated  with  itec&i  matter,  had  been 
sucked  up  into  the  supply-pipe  of  the  upper  water-closet,  for  that  pipe  was 
lined  with  a  brownish  deposit^  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  intermixed  organic  matter. 

Dr  George  Turner,  speaking  from  his  experience  as  an  Officer  of  Health, 
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remarks : — ''  In  the  country  amongst  the  cottagers  Typhoid  Fever  appears 
to  spread  almost  like  Measles  or  Scarlet  Fever.  A  patient  returns  home 
ill  from  the  town,  and  her  relations  become  infected.  This  is  because 
nsnally  the  supply  of  linen  is  short ;  sheets,  &c.,  when  stained  by  excreta, 
are  not  immediately  changed,  and  the  air  of  the  dwelling,  usually  a  small 
one,  is  polluted ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  brought  about  by  a  scarcity  of 
washing  utensils ;  the  same  bucket  takes  the  water  which  has  been  used 
for  washing  the  patient's  clothes  to  the  privy  or  cesspit,  and  then  serves 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  often  of  drinking-water.  I  have  seen  typhoid 
spread  in  a  village  because  the  family  just  infected  dipped  the  bucket 
which  had  been  used  for  taking  away  slop-water  into  the  common  dipping 
well,  and  thus  polluted  the  whole  water  supply.'' 

Milk  may  be  contaminated  with  the  enteric  contagion. — This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  remarkable  instances. 

The  first  epidemic  that  was  traced  to  such  an  origin  occurred  in 
Islington  in  1870.  It  was  investigated  by  Dr  Ballard.  Between  July  3rd 
and  Sq)tember  10th  the  occupants  of  sixty-seven  houses  were  attacked,  one 
hmidred  and  sixty-seven  individuals,  of  whom  twenty-five  died.  It  was  a 
most  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  district  affected  was  included  in  a 
semicircle,  with  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  drawn  immediately  on  the 
north  side  of  the  line  of  the  North  London  Bkilway  from  a  centre  almost 
upon  this  line.  There  was  no  fever  in  the  area  contained  in  the  corre- 
sponding semicircle  south  of  the  railway,  which  here  passes  through  a  cutting. 
This,  of  course,  at  once  suggested  that  human  intercourse  was  in  some  way 
concerned  in  spreading  the  disease.  The  right  clue  was  first  hit  upon  by  a 
lady,  whose  family  was  attacked ;  and  a  little  inquiry  convinced  Dr  Ballard 
tha^  far-fetched  as  such  an  idea  had  appeared,  there  was  much  probability 
in  it  The  milk  vendor  whose  milk  was  suspected  had  himself  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  epidemic,  but  his  father,  greatly  to  his  credit^  readily  consented  when 
applied  to  to  give  a  list  of  the  customers.  It  was  then  found  that  the  dairy 
supplied  one  hundred  and  forty-two  families,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  who  lived  within  the  semicircle.  In  no  less  than  seventy  among  the 
hmidred  and  forty-two  families  there  had  been  cases  of  enteric  fever.  The 
way  in  which  the  disease  picked  out  the  customers  of  the  dairy  in  particular 
streets  and  rows  was  most  striking.  In  one  long  road  and  a  street  running 
from  it  the  milkman  supplied  three  families ;  two  of  them  were  affected.  In 
a  crescent  with  twenty-five  houses  he  supplied  four  families ;  they  were  all 
attacked.  In  a  new  neighbourhood,  where  there  were  about  seventy  houses, 
he  supplied  four  families ;  three  had  the  disease.  In  a  square  with  fifty-nine 
houses  he  supplied  four  families ;  all  had  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
scarcely  any  cases  among  those  families  who  had  invariably  bought  their 
milk  from  other  sources.  As  might  have  been  expected,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  attacked  in  much  larger  numbers  than  men.  The  source  of 
infection  was  traced,  with  much  probability,  to  the  water  of  an  underground 
tank  in  the  cowyard.  It  was  not  proved  that  water  from  the  tank  had 
been  used  to  dilute  the  milk,  but  the  pails  were  washed  out  with  it,  and 
some  might  have  been  left  in  by  accident. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  occurred  in  St 
Marylebone,  and  in  certain  parts  of  St  G-eorge's  (Hanover  Square)  and  of 
Paddington.  It  affected  among  others  the  family  of  Dr  Murchison,  who 
qmeUy  became  convinced  that  the  only  probable  mode  of  introduction  of 
the  disease  into  his  house  was  by  the  milk  supply.     This  was  confirmed  by 
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a  minute  inyestigation  made  by  Mr  Netten  Badcliffe  and  Mr  Power.  It 
was  shown  that  nine  tenths  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-four  cases  to 
which  the  inquiry  extended  were  in  households  which  consumed  milk  brom 
a  particular  service  of  a  particular  dairy.  Certain  ramifications  of  the  same 
milk  supply  extended  to  the  east  end  of  Begent's  Park,  to  Belsize  Paik 
(Hampstead),  and  to  St  Anne's  (Soho),  and  in  these  districts  also  enteric 
fever  occurred  among  the  consumers.  There  was  a  special  incidence  of  tbe 
disease  upon  women  and  children,  and  many  striking  instances  are  noted  in 
which  those  members  of  a  family  were  attacked  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  milk,  while  others  escaped  who  did  not  do  so.  The  milk  which 
appeared  to  convey  the  poison  was  a  special  kind,  sold  as  "  nursery  milk," 
and  taken  from  three  or  four  cows,  set  apart  for  the  purpose  at  Chilton 
Grove  Farm,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Now,  on  the  8th  of  June  the  occupier 
of  this  farm  had  died  in  the  fourth  week  of  an  attack  of  enteric  fever.  His 
evacuations,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  common  privy,  were  buried  in 
an  ash-heap  outside  the  farm  buildings.  Subsequently,  however,  it  turned 
out  that  this  was  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  have  been  done  with  them. 
For  there  was  a  well  close  by,  the  water  of  which  was  used  for  dairy  purposes, 
although  not  for  drinking  or  cooking,  as  it  had  been  noticed  to  have  a  dis- 
agreeable taste.  Excavations  made  for  the  purpose  showed  that  there  hid 
been  a  line  of  soakage  into  the  well,  along  the  foundations  of  a  wall,  of  tiie 
filth  from  a  pigsty  which  formed  a  pool  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  ash- 
heap  above  mentioned.  If  due  intervals  are  allowed  for  the  gradual  pene- 
tration of  the  matters  containing  the  poison  of  enteric  fever  through  tiie 
soil,  and  for  the  incubation  of  the  disease,  the  date  at  which  the  outbreak  in 
London  began — during  the  last  dajrs  of  June  and  the  first  days  of  July — 
corresponds  exactly  with  this  theory  of  its  origin. 

It  is  possible  that  meat  may  wider  certain  drcuTnstances  convey  the  contagiotL 
— ^At  Eloten,  near  Zurich,  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  persons  were  attacked 
in  July,  1878,  all  of  whom  had  partaken  of  some  veal  provided  for  a 
festival  of  the  choral  societies,  and  derived  from  various  sources,  but  partly 
from  two  diseased  calves.  A  few  other  outbreaks,  also  attributed  to  diseased 
meat,  are  referred  to  by  Dr  Cayley.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the 
lower  animals  are  liable  to  enteric  fever  (cf.  supra,  p.  136).  The  so-called 
typhoid  fever  of  pigs  is  an  entirely  different  affection. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  always,  or  even  generally, 
possible  to  trace  to  their  source  isolated  cases  of  enteric  fever,  espedally 
when  they  occur  in  large  towns  like  London.  Probably  there  are  many  chances 
of  infection,  from  sewer-gas  in  air,  and  from  impurities  in  water,  which  no 
inquirer,  however  acute,  could  trace  out.  The  number  of  cases  admitted 
into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  varies  from  year  to  year  much  less  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Dr  Cayley  believes  that  they  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  the  contagion  of  the  disease  in  water  taken  from  the 
Thames ;  for  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poison  frequently 
passes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  river  from  the  towns  and  villages  on  its 
banks,  he  thinks  it  is  always  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  by  other 
agencies,  among  which  vegetable  life  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
Predisposing  causes. — Buhl,  of  Munich,  applied  the  observations  of  von 
Pettenkofer  on  the  relation  of  the  soil-water  to  cholera  to  the  case  of  enteric 
fever ;  he  showed  that  when  the  soil-water  in  that  city  (as  measured  by  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  surface  wells)  is  falling,  the  number  of  cases  of  enteric 
fever  increases ;  when  it  is  rising,  the  number  of  cases  diminishes.   That  the 
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facts  are  80  is  generally  admitted,  but  Buhl's  interpretation  is  inadmissible. 
It  was  that  the  falling  of  the  soil- water  enables  air  to  penetrate  more  deeply 
into  the  ground  than  before,  and  so  brings  about  changes  in  the  organic 
matters  t^ere  which  result  in  the  giving  off  of  a  pathogenic  poison.  But 
this  is  inconsistent  with  everything  that  is  known  of  the  way  in  which, 
enteric  fever  spreads ;  and  no  doubt  liebermeister  and  Buchanan  are  right 
in  supposing  that  the  observations  on  soil-water  simply  illustrate  its  commu- 
nication by  tneans  of  drinking-water.  It  must  be  added  that  in  no  other 
place  but  Munich  has  a  fixed  relation  been  found  between  the  soil-water 
and  the  spread  of  enteric  fever.  In  the  case  of  particular  epidemics,  as 
notably  at  Terling  in  1868,  the  disease  has  broken  out  with  great  severity 
precisely  when  the  wells  have  been  high. 

It  is  certain  that  dimoHc  influences  affect  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever. 
In  the  London  Fever  Hospital  there  have  been  far  more  admissions  during 
dry  and  hot  summers  {e,g.  1865,  1866,  1868,  1870)  than  in  damp  and  cold 
smnmers  (e.  g.  1860,  1872).  Each  year  there  is  an  increase  of  the  disease 
daring  the  four  autumn  months  from  August  to  November,  while  it  is  less 
frequent  from  March  to  May  inclusive.  Similar  observations  have  been 
made  in  Berlin  and  in  Basle,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  is 
the  heat  of  smnmer  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  cold  of  winter  on  the  other ; 
Uie  effect  being,  however,  not  immediate,  but  retarded  by  two  or  three  months.^ 

In  Australia,  as  in  the  United  States,  enteric  fever  is  most  common  in 
the  late  autumn  and  after  a  hot  summer.  In  Victoria  (January  being  mid- 
summer) the  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  March  and  least  so  in  November.! 

All  such  conditions  play  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  astiology  of  the 
disease ;  their  effect  is  merely  to  favour,  or  to  hinder,  the  operation  of  its 
real  cause. 

Age^  &c. — Certain  circumstances,  however,  remain  to  be  stated,  which 
affect  the  power  of  individuals  to  resist  the  contagion  of  enteric  fever.  Chief 
among  these  is  age.  The  disease  is  far  more  frequent  in  persons  between 
fifteen  and  thirty  than  in  those  who  are  either  younger  or  older.  Under 
two  years  old  it  is  very  uncommon,  but  in  1864  Murchison  showed  at 
the  Pathological  Society  the  intestines  of  an  infant  six  months  old  who 
had  been  attacked  at  the  same  time  with  her  mother.  In  the  last  ten  years, 
ending  1888,  we  have  had  in  our  wards  7  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  patients 
between  three  and  five  years  old,  103  between  five  and  fifteen,  241  between 
fifteen  and  thirty,  42  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  13  above  forty  years 
of  age.  The  youngest  patient  was  three  and  a  half  years  old,  and  he 
recovered ;  the  oldest  was  fifty-four,  and  he  died. 

During  childhood  the  liability  to  the  disease  increases  from  year  to  year, 
probably  owing  to  increased  exposure  to  contagion.  After  the  age  of  twenty 
the  liability  b^ins  to  decline,  after  thirty  more  rapidly,  and  beyond  forty 
very  few  cases  occur.}     However,  Dr  Wilks  once  found  enteric  ulcers  in 

*  At  Mimichy  however,  the  maximum  preralence  of  enteric  fever  is  in  February,  much  too 
bte  for  even  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil  to  retain  the  heat  of  autumn. 

t  From  a  table  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Intercolonial  Medical  Congress  on  January  11th, 
1889,  by  Dr  J.  Q.  Carstairs,  of  Geelong,  Victoria,  it  appears  that  in  Melbourne  the  mortality 
ii  least  in  November;  it  rises  in  December,  to  attain  a  maximum  in  March;  falls  very 
slowly  in  April  and  May,  and  has  a  sudden  decline  in  June.  The  hottest  month  in 
ICelboonie  is  January,  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  averages  66*2°  F. ;  so  that, 
IS  with  us,  the  maximum  mortality  from  typhoid  obtains  about  two  months  after  the  hottest 
MMon  of  the  year  is  passed.  In  Melbourne,  too,  an  excess  of  summer  heat  is  followed  by 
excessive  prevalence  of  the  fever. 

X  The  proportion  of  cases  over  40  in  the  three  continued  fevers  observed  at  the  London 
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the  ileum  of  an  old  woman  of  seyenty.  Liebermeister  gives  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  proportion  of  cases  at  yar3ring  ages  at  Basle,  corrected  according 
to  the  numbers  of  persons  at  the  corresponding  ages  in  the  population 
generally.  This  consideration  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  yet  the  &ct  of 
protection  acquired  by  having  already  passed  through  the  disease  in  yonth. 
But  it  may  be  that  the  atrophy  of  the  lymphatic  organs  in  old  age,  including 
those  of  the  ileum,  may  be  an  anatomical  condition  which  is  unfavouraUe 
to  the  reception  and  multiplication  of  the  enteric  microbe. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  constant  predominance  of  one  sex  orer 
the  other  among  patients  suffering  from  enteric  fever.  Among  our  415 
patients  at  Guy's  Hospital  there  were  272  male  to  143  female,  but  this  is 
not  a  constant  ratio.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  degree  of  immunity 
among  women  in  pregnancy,  after  labour,  and  during  lactation. 

French  writers  have  stated  that  students,  servants,  and  foreigners  are 
especially  liable  to  contract  this  disease  when  they  &rst  come  to  live  in 
Paris ;  and  Murchison  has  shown  that  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  patieoti 
admitted  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  have  arrived  in  London  within 
three  months. 

Prognosis. — ^The  forecast  in  enterica  depends  partly  upon  the  condition 
of  the  patient  before  its  invasion,  partly  upon  the  symptoms  which  gradually 
develop  themselves  as  each  case  goes  on,  and  partly  on  early  and  judidoni 
treatment. 

The  general  prognosis  with  respect  to  o^^  is,  as  in  typhus  and  small- 
pox, most  favourable  for  children  above  infancy  and  for  young  adults; 
least  so  for  elderly  patients.  But  Murchison's  statistics  show  that  the 
mortality  does  not  vary  at  different  periods  of  life  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
typhus ;  and  even  in  old  people  it  is  not  much  more  than  twice  as  high  as 
in  young  adults.  The  disease,  however,  is  comparatively  rare  above  forty, 
and  not  common  under  five.  Almost  all  the  very  slight  cases  occur  in 
children.  At  Guy's  Hospital  the  mortality  under  five  was  1  in  7,  too 
small  a  number  to  afford  a  guide.  Between  five  and  fifteen  it  was  rather 
less  than  12  per  cent.,  between  fifteen  and  thirty  a  little  more  than  16  per 
cent.,  between  thirty  and  forty  a  little  more  than  26  per  cent,  and  abore 
forty  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Enteric  fever  is  very  dangerous  in  drunkards,  in  those  who  are  very 
fat,  and  in  those  who  are  affected  with  Bright's  disease.  Murchison 
beUeved  that  the  death-rate  is  not  augmented  by  a  state  of  poverty,  and 
that  it  is  probably  greater  among  the  upper  classes.  In  pregnant  women 
abortion  or  miscarriage  almost  always  occurs;  but  as  a  rule  the  patient 
recovers. 

The  prognosis  afforded  by  symptoms  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  unex- 
pectedly altered  by  the  supervention  of  some  grave  complication.  So  that 
one  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that  no  case,  however  mild,  is  altogether 
free  from  danger.  Apart  from  complications,  the  death-rate  in  young  adults  is 
found  to  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  maximum  temperature — usually  an 
evening  temperature — ^is  higher,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  fever 
has  generally  reached  its  highest  point,  or  nearly  so.  Still  more  important 
are  observations  on  morning  temperatures ;  the  more  marked  the  morning 

Fever  Hospital  was  as  follows.  Oat  of  upwards  of  8000  cases  of  typbos,  nearly  74  per 
cent,  were  under,  and  more  than  26  per  cent,  over  40 ;  out  of  487  cases  of  relapsing  feter 
the  corresponding  numbers  were  82  and  17'6»  and  ont  of  1772  cases  of  enterica  95  and  6. 
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remissions  the  more  favourable  the  case.  A  considerable  fall  is  a  good  sign, 
unless  it  is  due  to  heemorrhage  or  perforation.  Fiedler  found  that  the 
disease  proved  fatal  to  more  than  half  of  those  patients  in  whom  the 
temperature  in  the  morning  reached  105*4^,  and  to  every  one,  with  a  single 
ezeeption,  in  whom  it  reached  106*25^. 

But  individuals  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  a  continued  high  tempera- 
tore  is  injurious,  and  the  best  measures  of  such  difference  are  afforded  by 
the  state  of  the  pulse  and  by  the  degree  of  mental  disturbance.  Lieber- 
meister  put  together  the  cases  that  had  occurred  at  the  Basle  Hospital,  and 
shows  that)  the  average  mortality  being  16  or  17  per  cent.,  no  fewer  than 
40  per  cent,  of  those  patients  died  when  the  pulse  reached  120,  and  80  per 
cent  of  those  in  whom  it  exceeded  140.  He  also  arranged  his  cases  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  delirium  and  coma,  and  corresponding  variations 
were  found  in  the  death-rate. 

Next  to  the  general  severity  of  the  febrile  process  as  shown  by  the 
temperature,  the  pulse,  and  the  nervous  system,  we  have  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  heaH  and  of  the  limgs  in  forming  a  prognosis.  A  feeble 
pidse  and  faint  systolic  sound,  and  very  rapid  breathing  with  cyanosis,  are 
both  grave  symptoms. 

Severity  of  the  diwrrhcea  is  also  an  unfavourable  symptom,  and  soon 
tells  upon  the  strength.  But  some  of  the  cases  which  are  entirely  without 
this  symptom  are  far  from  favourable,  and  Sir  William  Jenner  has  said  that 
he  prefers  moderate  diarrhoea  to  constipation  in  enteric  fever.  Extreme 
tympanites  has  long  been  justly  regarded  as  a  very  unfavourable  sign. 

The  significance  of  hemorrhage  has  been  already  discussed  :  there  is  no 
question  that  large  or  repeated  bleeding  from  the  bowels  is  a  very  grave 
symptom,  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  indicating  deep  ulceration. 

Of  all  symptoms  the  signs  of  perforation  are  the  gravest. 

Treatmeni. — ^The  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  points  is  that  the 
patient  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  fever  should  be  kept  at  complete  rest 
in  bed.  Not  the  least  advantage  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  thermometer 
in  daily  practice  is  that  the  discovery  of  pjrrexia  in  what  seems  a  trifling 
disorder  gives  ground  for  insisting  that  no  work  shall  be  done  until  the 
temperature  has  fallen  to  the  normal  level  Men  are  apt  to  do  themselves 
irreparable  injury  by  struggling  on  day  after  day,  even  if  they  do  not  try 
to  "  walk  off "  their  illness,  or  go  away  for  a  change  of  air  and  a  holiday, 
when  they  ought  to  be  Ijdng  quietly  in  bed.  The  members  of  our  profes- 
sion show  no  more  judgment  than  others  in  this  respect ;  Liebermeister  has 
known  medical  men  go  on  seeing  patients  after  having  themselves  noted 
their  temperature  at  104°  on  the  previous  evening.  Sir  William  Jenner, 
speaking  at  Birmingham  in  1879,  declared  ('Lancet,'  1879,  ii,  p.  715)  that 
some  of  the  worst  cases  of  enteric  fever  which  he  had  ever  seen  appeared 
to  owe  their  gravity  to  the  circumstance  that  the  patient  had  travelled,  after 
having  begun  to  feel  ill,  in  order  to  reach  his  home.  He  added  that  he 
8Cim:ely  ever  allowed  a  patient  to  be  removed  from  the  place  where  he  was 
seized  with  the  disease,  if  his  residence  was  at  a  distance. 

The  sick  room  should  be  large  and  airy,  and  provided  with  a  fire  or  with 
a  door  opening  into  another  room,  so  that  it  can  be  well  ventilated  without 
draughts.  The  danger  of  a  fever  patient  catching  cold  is  probably  much 
exaggerated. 

Did. — ^The  food  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  should  be 
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entirely  liquid.  The  staple  ought  to  be  milk,  of  which  two,  three,  or  four 
pints  may  be  supplied  each  day ;  it  should  be  given  in  regular  portioBB 
every  two  hours,  or  every  hour,  or  even  oftener ;  as  the  case  goes  on  it  soon 
becomes  necessary  to  persevere  with  the  feeding  systematically  throughout 
the  night.  If  curdled  milk  is  rejected  by  the  stomach,  or  if  it  appein 
undigested  in  the  evacuations,  it  should  be  boiled,  or  lime-water  may  be 
added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  three,  or  the  milk  may  be  diluted 
with  barley  water ;  and  if  it  stUl  disagrees,  it  should  be  peptonised  with 
liquor  pancreaticm,  which  prevents  a  curd  forming. 

Other  articles  of  food  which  may  be  allowed  are  beef-tea,  skimmed 
mutton  broth,  blancmange  (made  with  isinglass  and  milk  or  cream),  custard, 
and  calf s-foot  jelly.  Beef-tea  is  apt  to  cause  increased  diarrhoea.  It  ii 
therefore  well  to  avoid  the  routine  use  of  broth  or  extracts  made  from  heeL 
Veal-tea  and  chicken  broth  are  less  likely  to  act  on  the  bowels.  When  there 
is  no  diarrhoea,  but  constipation,  beef-tea  is  rather  indicated  than  not^  and 
its  valuable  effect  on  the  heart  should  not  be  lost.  Jenner  advises  that  some 
strong  essence  of  vegetables  should  be  added  to  the  broths.  He  permits  a 
little  strained  fruit  juice  to  be  taken,  but  does  not  let  his  patient  suck  grapes 
because  of  the  chance  of  the  seeds  slipping  down  the  throat ;  even  particles 
of  the  pulp  of  fruits  may  cause  irritation  of  the  bowel 

Pure  water  may  be  taken  without  stint.  Toast  and  water,  or  lemonade, 
or  barley  water  with  lemons  may  be  preferred,  or  red  or  black  curnuit 
jelly  in  water,  or  strained  tamarind  tea ;  but  before  many  days  the  tongue 
becomes  furred  and  dry,  the  patient  can  taste  nothing,  and  cold  water  is  the 
most  grateful  drink.  Iced  water  generally  quenches  the  thirst  less.  Ice  to 
suck  can  do  no  harm,  but  it  often  rather  aggravates  than  relieves  the 
parched  mouth  and  throat  Painting  the  tongue  with  weak  glycerine  is  a 
better  remedy,  and  the  lips  should  be  well  smeared  with  cold  ci*eam  or  vase- 
line so  as  if  possible  to  prevent  painful  fissures. 

StimularUs. — ^The  rules  for  the  administration  of  alcohol  in  enteric  fever 
in  which  most  experienced  physicians  are  agreed  are  as  follows.  Tonng 
and  healthy  patients  may  go  through  well-marked  attacks  with  perfect 
safety  when  no  stimulants  are  administered  throughout.  When,  however, 
the  pulse  becomes  very  weak  or  irregular,  when  the  first  sound  of  the  heart 
becomes  faint,  or  when  there  is  great  prostration  shown  by  sinking  in  bed 
and  sluggish  reflex  action,  by  the  motions  passed  unconsciously,  the  eyes 
half  open,  the  attention  scarcely  to  be  roused — then,  whatever  the  age  of 
the  patient)  stimulants  must  not  be  withheld.  Most  patients  above  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  of  age  will  need  alcohol  before  the  disease  has  ran  its 
course,  but  even  here  it  is  generally  better  not  to  begin  its  administration 
at  once,  but  to  wait  for  indications  in  the  circulation,  the  breathing,  or  the 
general  condition.  All  cases  of  fever  in  patients  above  forty  are  grave, 
and  stimulants  should  be  freely  given  from  the  first. 

When  the  condition  of  the  circulation,  or  pulmonary  congestion,  or  general 
depression  of  the  patient's  powers  demands  alcohol,  it  should  be  given 
every  two  hours  or  every  hour,  sometimes  for  a  short  time  more  frequentiy 
still.  Children  generally  take  brandy  better  than  any  other  form  of 
stimulant,  diluted  and  sweetened.  Young  adults  often  do  better  with  wine, 
especially  red  wine,  such  as  burgundy  and  port.  Elderly  patients  are 
sometimes  wonderfully  benefited  by  champagne.  The  egg  and  brandy 
mixture  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  valuable  medicine,  and  sometimes  taken 
when  other  forms  of  stimulant  are  refused.     Whatever  form  is  found  best 
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snited  to  the  case,  it  should  be  given  as  a  medicine,  i.  e,  in  definite  doses  and 
at  definite  intervals. 

Drugs. — Almost  all  observers  are  agreed  that  no  method  of  treatment 
has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  the  course  of  enteric  fever  can  be  short- 
ened, but  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  this  to  be  possible.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  sometimes  spontaneously  aborts  at 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  this  occurs 
may  possibly  be  increased.  Liebermeister  is  disposed  to  believe  that  by 
three  or  four  doses  of  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  calomel,  given  within 
twenty-four  hours  at  an  early  period  of  the  fever,  he  succeeded  in  certain 
eases  in  cutting  short  the  disease,  and  this  treatment  is  much  followed 
in  Germany.  Antipyretics,  antiseptics,  and  other  remedies  are  more 
generally  used  there  than  in  England,  but  here  also  we  hear  from  time  to 
time  of  new  methods  of  specific  treatment,  which,  as  a  rule,  turn  out  on 
trial  to  be  either  useless  or  harmful. 

At  present  the  most  rational  and  successful  treatment  of  this,  as  of  most 
other  fevers,  is  to  help  the  patient  by  rest,  suitable  food  and  good  nursing ; 
to  watch  carefully  and  intelligently,  and  to  interfere  when  complications 
arise  but  not  before. 

TreafynefU  of  Oie  pyrexia. — Of  late  years  the  most  disputed  question  has 
been  whether  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  down  the  temperature  systematically 
by  cold  baihs.  A  mass  of  evidence  has  been  accumulated  in  support  of  this 
practice,  which  had  fallen  altogether  into  neglect,  although  it  had  been 
advocated  and  successfully  practised  by  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  nearly  a 
cratury  ago.  The  revival  of  the  treatment  was  due  first  to  Brand,  of  Stettin, 
in  1861,  and  secondly  to  Jlirgensen,  of  Kiel,  in  1866.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  widely  adopted  both  in  Germany  and  in  England ;  here  no  one 
has  studied  it  more  carefully  than  Dr  Cayley,  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
iHio  recorded  his  experience  of  it  in  the  Croonian  Lectures  for  1880. 

The  fundamental  proposition  upon  which  the  antipyreticmethod  of  treating 
enteric  fever  is  based  is  that  pjrrexia  is  harmful,  because  the  tissues,  and  par- 
ticularly the  heart,  are  injured  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  especially 
when  it  is  continuous  and  protracted.  Those  who  recommend  this  practice 
appeal  not  merely  to  the  vague  impressions  derived  directly  from  the  observa- 
tionof  cases, but  to  a  numerical  analysisof  the  resultswhichthey  haveattained.'^ 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  weight  which  the  judgment  of  those  who 
advocate  systematic  baths  in  enteric  fever  justly  carries,  many  are  uncon- 
vinced of  its  advantages.  Statistics  of  results  are  much  open  to  fallacies. 
Some  epidemics  are  very  slight,  others  very  severe.  A  case  early  treated 
and  carefully  nursed  and  fed,  will  do  well,  when  one  not  seen  until  the 
second  week  will  die.  The  dependence  of  mortality  upon  the  patient's  age 
is  80  remarkable  that  we  can  only  fairly  compare  those  of  about  the  same 
time  of  life.  The  two  most  formidable  complications,  hsBmorrhage  and 
perforation,  may  at  once  change  a  favourable  into  a  hopeless  prognosis. 
Lastly,  there  is  no  acute  disease  which  varies  so  greatly  in  symptoms, 
severity,  and  reaction  to  treatment,  as  enteric  fever. 

At  present,  therefore,  it  seems  desirable  (in  accordance  with  the  experi- 
ence of  Dr  Alex«  Collie  and  many  other  experienced  physicians)  to  employ 
means  of  reducing  the  temperature,  not  as  a  routine  method  of  treating  the 

*  See,  for  example,  statistics  of  mortality  in  enteric  fever,  before  and  after  the  treatment 
W  baths  was  introduced,  at  Berlin,  at  Hamburg,  and  in  the  German  army,  by  Senator, 
Qoltdammer  and  others,  <  London  Med.  Record,'  Dec,  1886,  p.  557. 
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disease,  but  as  a  special  method  of  treating  the  symptom  of  high  feTer. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  moderate  pjnrexia — say  under  103^  F. — is  of  itself 
injurious,  and  whether  its  suppression,  if  possible,  is  desirable.  But  Uiere 
is  no  doubt  that  hyperpyrexia  is  a  dangerous  condition  in  itself  and  should 
be  dealt  with  energetically.  At  what  point  we  should  interfere  cannot  be 
absolutely  laid  down.  A  temperature  of  104^  in  a  child  may  be  left  alone, 
when  one  of  103*5^  in  an  adult  must  be  dealt  with.  A  considei&Ue 
evening  rise  which  subsided  well  towards  morning  may  be  only  watched, 
while  p3n:exia  which  rose  high  last  night  and  scarcely  remitted  this  morning 
must  this  afternoon  be  checked  as  soon  as  it  begins  its  ascent.  Moreover, 
the  presence  of  delirium  and  restlessness,  or  of  a  very  rapid  pulse,  shows  that 
for  that  patient  the  temperature  is  high  and  must  be  treated,  although  the 
same  or  even  a  higher  temperature  unaccompanied  by  grave  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  and  the  circulation  may  be  safely  left  to  itself. 

When  we  have  decided  on  bringing  down  the  temperature,  there  are 
several  ways  of  accomplishing  it.  One  is  to  place  the  patient  at  once  in  a 
cold  bath  of  60^  or  65^  F.  The  shock  may  sometimes  serve  as  a  useful 
stimulus ;  but  it  is  almost  always  better  to  use  a  tepid  bath  of  90^  to  85^  F. 
and  rapidly  cool  the  water  with  lumps  of  ice.  The  temperature  is  best 
watched  by  means  of  a  thermometer  in  recto,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  will  most  likely  fall  considerably  after  removal  from  the  bath. 
Another  important  precaution  is  to  give  brandy  immediately  after,  or  eveaa. 
before,  the  bath,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  further  the  cutaneous  cireu- 
lation.  Currie's  original  plan  of  cold  affusion  is  best  adapted  to  relieving 
headache  and  delirium  with  pyrexia  by  directing  a  douche  upon  the  head. 
The  practical  difficulties  of  a  bath  in  the  case  of  adult  patients,  and  the  seriouB 
disadvantage  of  lifting  and  moving  them,  it  may  be  many  times  in  a  few 
hours,  speak  strongly  for  applying  cold  to  the  surface  as  they  lie  in  bad. 
For  this  purpose  the  "  wet  pack  "  has  been  often  used  with  good  success ;  it  is 
usually  soothing  and  sedative  as  well  as  antipyretic,  but  is  less  effectual  than 
the  bath,  and  sometimes  is  resented.  Another  plan  is  placing  bladders  of  ice 
in  the  axilla  and  over  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  and  thighs,  or  fixing  a 
coil  of  Leiter's  tubes  in  the  same  regions  and  feeding  them  from  a  receptacle 
of  iced  water  placed  over  the  patient's  bed.  But  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  the  easiest  and  safest  is  also  the  most  efficient  mediod,  namely, 
sponging  the  surface  with  cold  water,  or  rubbing  the  trunk  and  limbs  with 
pieces  of  ice,  as  the  patient  lies  on  a  blanket  with  a  waterproof  sheet  under 
it.  Even  when  there  does  not  appear  any  call  for  active  interference,  sponging 
the  face,  arms,  and  legs,  with  cold  water  or  spirit  lotion,  is  grateful  to  the 
patient,  and  is  often  followed  by  tranquil  sleep. 

Many  antipyretic  drugs  have  been  recently  used  in  enteric  and  other  fevers, 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with,  sometimes  instead  of,  what  may  be  called 
*  the  cold-water  treatment."  And  certain  of  jbhese  have  been  credited  with 
antiseptic  power  in  addition,  by  which  the  course  of  the  disease  apart  from  the 
pjrrexia  is  modified.  Of  these,  quinine  in  large  doses  was  at  one  time  popular, 
but,  except  under  special  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  depended  on  to  bring 
down  hypei'pyrexia,  and  is  of  doubtful  value  for  any  other  purpose.* 

It  also  is  believed  in  this  country  that  salicyl  compounds,  invaluable  as 
they  are  in  rheumatic  fever,  are  probably  worse  than  useless  in  pyrexia  from 
other  causes. 

*  "  Large  doses  of  quinine  are  as  useless  and  injurious  as  in  typhus  "  was  Mnrcbison's 
verdict. 
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Kairin  (a  chinolin  compound,  the  hydrochlorate  of  ox-ethyl-chinolin 
hydride)  was  one  of  the  first  aitificial  antipjnretics  introduced.  It  is 
efficient^  but  the  effect  is  evanescent,  and  it  depresses  cardiac  action. 

Antipyrin  (or  antipyrrhin) — ^belonging  to  the  same  chemical  series, 
dimethyl-ozychinicin — is  more  lasting  in  its  effects,  but  it  also  has  to  be 
frequently  repeated,  and  is  dangerously  depressing  to  the  heart.  Moreover, 
it  is  apt  to  produce  vomiting  and  sometimes  rigors,  while  collapse  may 
follow  full  doses. 

Thallin  (the  sulphate  or  tartrate  of  tetra-hydro-panHshinanisol)  is  pro- 
bably as  efficient,  or  more  so,  and  safer.  But  it  also  sometimes  produces 
rigors,  and  is  not  entirely  free  from  danger. 

Antifebrin  (an  anilin  not  a  chinolin  compoimd,  phenyl-acetamide)  is 
said  to  be  more  useful,  more  agreeable,  and  more  safe  than  any.  It  acts 
more  slowly  than  kairin  or  antipyrin,  but  its  effects  last  longer.  It  is 
efficient  in  small  doses ;  but,  when  repeated,  three  grains  may  prove  depress- 
ing, and  ten  grains  may  cause  alarming  collapse. 

One  great  drawback  to  all  such  drugs  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing  when 
to  give  them  so  as  to  prevent  the  rise  of  temperature,  and  another  is  their 
accumulative  depressing  action  on  the  heart. 

Apart  from  special  treatment  of  the  pyrexia,  or  of  the  particular  sym- 
I^ms  to  be  mentioned  immediately,  it  seems  to  be  grateful  to  most  patients 
to  take  what  is  called  "  a  simple  febrifuge,"  such  as  ten  drops  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  infusion  of  orange,  of  calumba,  or  of  serpentary.  It  is  probably 
a  mere  placebo,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  please  as  well  as  to  cure  our 
patients. 

TreaimefU  of  other  complications. — ^The  most  fatal  of  all  accidents,  perfora- 
Hon,  can  only  be  relieved  by  opium  when  it  has  once  occurred.  Treatment 
consists  in  preventing  it^  by  checking  peristalsis,  and  by  scrupulous  care  in 
feeding  after  as  well  as  during  the  attack.  In  one  case,  however,  referred 
to  above,  it  appeared  likely  that  a  patient  recovered  from  this  all  but  fatal 
accident  under  laudanum  and  brandy. 

Hcemorrkage  should  always  be  regarded  as  a  serious  symptom,  and 
arrested,  if  possible,  by  gallic  acid,  by  acetate  of  lead,  by  ergot,  and  above  all 
by  laudanum,  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  and  ergotine.  Turpentine 
was  used  by  Graves,  and  is  sometimes  efficacious,  but  the  great  indication  is 
to  stop  peristalsis  by  opiates.  According  to  statistics,  the  practice  of  sys- 
tematic cold  baths  does  not  appear  to  favour  intestinal  haemorrhage  in  enteric 
fever,  but  the  reverse. 

In  cases  which  are  not  cut  short  by  perforation  or  haemorrhage, 
the  cause  of  death  is  usually  faUv/re  of  the  drctdation  with  hypostatic 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  Beside  the  free  use  of  stimulants,  as  described 
above,  great  benefit  is  derived  from  the  common  senega  and  ammonia 
mixture,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  alone  in  three-  to  five-grain  doses,  with 
its  pungency  removed  by  treacle,  syrup  of  tolu,  or  liquorice,  and,  if  needful, 
laudanum  or  paregoric  added  to  prevent  laxative  effects.  With  this  digitalis 
may  be  given,  and  sometimes  its  effect  on  the  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular 
poke  is  striking  and  most  useful ;  but  often  it  disappoints  us,  and  on  the 
whole  is  less  to  be  depended  on  in  these  cases  than  when  a  similar  condition 
ol  the  pulse  is  produced  by  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

Diarrhoea  should  be  checked  from  the  first.  If  there  are  not  more 
than  two  loose  motions  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  patient  is  young, 
and  the  fever  not  severe,  we  may  wait ;  but  as  soon  as  this  is  exceeded,  the 
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starch  and  opium  enema  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  administered, 
and  repeated  after  each  movement  of  the  bowels.  When  pain  and  restless- 
ness are  also  present,  Dover's  powder  is  probably  the  best  form  of  ornate  to 
give  internally,  and  chalk  mixture,  catechu,  or  other  astringents  are  often 
prescribed  with  advantage ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  better  to  leave  the  stomach 
as  much  as  possible  for  food  and  alcohol. 

When  there  is  constipation  instead  of  diarrhoea,  and  especially  if  there  is 
much  flatulence  and  discomf  o]rt,  a  soap-and-water  enema  may  be  administered. 
Murchison  recommends  a  teaspoonful  of  castor-oil,  and  repeats  it  every 
three  or  four  days  if  there  is  constipation  throughout  the  fever.  Knowing 
however,  that  in  all  cases  there  is  some  ulceration  of  the  ileum,  and  that  Uie 
degree  of  diarrhoea  is  no  certain  guide  to  its  severity,  the  writer  ventures  to 
think  it  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  and  to  abstain  from  meddling 
with  the  bowels  until  convalescence  is  established.  He  has  frequently  seen 
a  patient  pass  through  the  disease  favourably  with  constipation  throughout ; 
he  has  twice  seen  such  cases  die  from  perforation,  and  been  thankful  that 
even  an  enema  had  not  been  used ;  and  again  and  again  he  has  seen  the 
bowels  act  naturally  and  comfortably  after  the  temperature  had  faUen^ 
without  aid  from  drugs. 

No  qualified  man  would  think  of  giving  ordinary  laxatives  in  a  case  of 
enteric  fever,  but  we  often  meet  with  cases  in  which  harm  has  been  done  by 
saline  and  other  purgatives  being  taken  for  ^  supposed  "bilious  attack" 
before  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  recognised. 

Tympcmites  is  not  only  an  unfavourable  symptom  but  is  also  injurious.  It 
may  be  met  by  turpentine  stupes  or  by  enemata  containing  asafoetida  or  other 
carminatives.  The  distension  is  chiefly  in  the  colon,  and  therefore  drugs 
given  by  the  mouth  are  not  of  much  service. 

Bedsores  ought  to  be  prevented  by  extreme  cleanliness,  by  careful  drying 
and  dusting  after  each  evacuation,  and  by  daily  friction  with  brandy  from  the 
first.  When  the  skin  is  already  red  and  threatens  to  break,  it  is  better  to 
apply  lead  lotion  frequently.  Careful  shifting  of  the  patient  so  as  to  vary 
the  points  of  contact  as  much  as  possible  is  part  of  a  skilful  nurse's  duties. 
A  water-bed  is  an  important  preventive. 

Treatment  dimng  convalescence, — Stimulants  should  be  at  once  diminished 
on  the  subsidence  of  fever,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  substitute  an 
ounce  or  two  of  wine  twice  or  thrice  a  day  for  brandy  at  frequent  intervals. 
With  young  patients,  however,  after  a  favourable  attack  there  is  often  no  need 
for  stimulants  or  drugs.  No  solid  food  should  be  given  for  a  f ortoight  after 
fever  and  diarrhoea  have  ceased.  The  patient  will  bitterly  complain  of  the 
restriction,  but  if  the  physician  has  once  lost  a  patient  from  perforation  during 
convalescence  he  will  be  inexorable  ever  after.  Progress  to  health  after  this 
disease  must  be  slow  if  it  is  to  be  sure.  Leaving  the  bed,  taking  meat,  going 
downstairs  and  out  of  doors— each  stage  of  convalescence  must  be  carefully 
considered.  And  there  is  no  disease,  not  even  rheumatic  fever,  in  which  it  is 
so  important  for  the  patient  to  have  a  long  period  to  recover  his  strength 
before  returning  to  his  ordinary  duties. 

Prophylaxis, — As  we  have  seen,  there  is  little  danger  of  infectiOD 
being  incurred  by  doctors  or  nurses  in  charge  of  a  case  of  enterica,  either 
because  the  bacilli  in  the  faeces  are  not  yet  become  toxic,  or  because  they 
rarely  succeed  in  gaining   entrance   except   when   swallowed   in    liquids. 
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Nevertheless  it  is  desirable  for  the  patient's  stools  to  be  disinfected,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  contagion  being  conveyed  into  drains,  and,  by  want 
of  sanitary  precautions,  into  drinking-water. 

For  this  purpose  various  methods  have  been  tried.  Crude  sulphate  of 
iron  placed  in  the  bed-pan  is  cheap  and  effective ;  carbolic  acid  has  also  been 
much  used,  and  chloride  of  zinc  and  of  lime.  Dr  Foote,  of  Yale  College, 
U.S.A.,  has  made  some  careful  experiments  on  the  sterilising  effects  of 
various  antiseptics,  and  finds  that  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
and  2  per  cent,  of  corrosive  sublimate  are  ineffectual.  Fresh  chloride  of  lime 
he  finds,  on  the  whole,  the  most  efficient.  Corrosive  sublimate  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  very  active,  but  injures  lead  pipes. 

Febrigxtla. — When  continued  fever  was  no  longer  regarded  as  one 
"disease"  with  endless  varieties,  and  when  the  distinction  between  Typhus 
and  Enteric  was  established,  Eelapsing  Fever  formed  a  third  "species,'' and 
a  fourth  was  called  Simple  Continued  Fever,  Ephemeral  Fever,  or  Febricula. 

This  was  described  by  Jenner  in  his  well-known  Lectures,  and  admitted 
by  Murchison  among  the  '  Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain.'  But  most 
I^ysidans  now  believe  that  a  disease  without  any  morbid  anatomy,  without 
any  known  aetiology,  and  without  any  definite  or  characteristic  course 
or  symptoms,  cannot  be  admitted  into  a  useful  nosology.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Dr  Tweedie.  In  some  admirable  *  Lectures  on  Fever ' 
deUvered  by  Dr  Peacock,  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  he  wrote  as  follows : 
— "  The  cases  which  have  been  classed  under  this  head  embrace  a  variety 
of  different  affections.  Some  are  probably  cases  of  imperfectly  developed 
typhus,  typhoid,  or  eruptive  fever ;  others  may  be  cases  of  relapsing  fever, 
in  which  the  relapse  does  not  occur ;  and  yet  others  may  depend  on 
common  causes — exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  noxious  miasms,  or  on  gastric, 
intestinal  or  hepatic  disorder.  I  should  rather  regard  the  so-called  ephe- 
meral fevers  as  abortive  attacks  of  one  or  other  of  these  forms  of  disease, 
tiban  as  possessing  a  specific  character  of  their  own.  You  will  constantly  find 
that  when  a  series  of  cases  occurs  in  members  of  the  same  family,  some  are 
chanusteristic  attacks  of  typhus  or  typhoid,  while  others  present  only  slight 
febrile  symptoms,  to  which  we  may  apply  the  term  Febricula  or  Ephemera. 
Thus,  in  the  three  cases  of  typhus  which  I  have  before  referred  to  as 
examines  of  contagion  and  of  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  eruptions  on 
tibe  skin,  the  first  two,  those  of  the  patient  and  the  first  nurse,  were  examples 
of  characteristic  and  severe  typhus ;  the  third  case,  or  that  of  the  second  nurse 
affected,  was  merely  a  slight  febrile  attack  in  which  no  eruption  appeared  on 
the  skin.  Again,  among  the  typhoid  cases  is  included  one  which  presented 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease  during  life,  and  proved  fatal,  and  after 
death  extensive  intestinal  disease  was  found.  The  brother  of  this  boy  was  under 
treatment  at  the  same  time,  and  in  his  case  the  fever  was  only  slight ;  and 
numerous  similar  examples  might  be  quoted.  We  see  facts  precisely  analogous 
during  epidemics  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  especially  of  scarlatina." 

This  opinion  will  probably  be  shared  by  most  scientific  physicians.  It 
may  have  been  needful  to  include  in  the  College  of  Physicians'  Nomen- 
clature (1884)  "Simple  Continued  Fever,"  with  the  definition,  "Continued 
Fever,  having  no  obvious  distinguishing  character;"  but  if  obvious 
characters  for  diagnosis  fail,  we  must  seek  for  those  which  are  more  latent. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  remarkable  cases  of  fever  do  occur, 
which  we  must  at  present  leave  unexplained  and  without  a  name. 
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(1)  There  are  cases  of  pyrexia  and  even  hyperpyreida  without  other 
signs  of  fever.  Some  of  them  have  been  referred  to  already  {suprcL^  P-  ^IX 
which  occur  in  women  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five ;  but  othen 
remain.  In  1886  there  was  a  patient  in  Philip  Ward,  a  healthy,  decent 
mechanic,  of  about  forty,  who  for  several  weeks  suffered  (or  rather  did  not 
apparently  suffer)  from  high  temperature,  with  the  normal  diurnal  variations 
exaggerated,  and  sometimes  reaching  105*6^  F.  Yet  he  ate  and  slept  well, 
and  there  was  no  local  lesion  to  be  found.  At  last  the  temperature  gradually 
fell,  and  he  went  out  well.     The  case  was  published  by  Dr  Hale  Wliite. 

(2)  Children  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  pjrrexia,  and  sometimes  by  a  sharp 
attack  of  fever,  from  causes  which  in  adults  would  cause  only  insignificant 
disturbance.  Slight  gastric  catarrh  from  eating  indigestible  food,  diarrhcea 
from  eating  raw  fruit,  from  chilly  or  exposure  to  heat  or  fatigue,  will  be 
enough  to  cause  febricula,  and  the  diminutive  will  often  apply  to  the  dura- 
tion only,  not  to  the  height  of  the  pyrexia.  The  "  infantile  remittent  fever" 
of  Evanson  and  Maunsell  is  probably  almost  always  enterica  without  the  rash. 

In  young  women  (who  retain  the  pathology  of  children  much  later  than 
youths  of  the  other  sex)  similar  short  and  sharp  fever  is  not  infrequent  from 
''  gastro-ent6rite  "  due  to  indigestion  or  chills,  from  retention,  suppression  or 
disorder  of  the  menses,  and  particularly  from  a  degree  of  sore-tfairoat  whidi 
falls  very  far  short  of  quinsy. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  cases  of  gastro-enteritis  with 
fever  which  are  sometimes  the  result  of  eating  bad  meat  or  fish. 

(3)  Slight  cases  of  enteric  fever  have  often  been  called  febricula.  In 
the  absence  of  the  rash,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  probably  the  beet 
diagnostic  sign.  See  an  interesting  discussion  reported  in  the  'Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  Science '  for  July,  October,  and  November,  1879,  by 
Drs  Cameron,  Grimshaw  and  others,  and  a  valuable  paper  by  Prof.  Baomler 
of  Preiburg-in-Breisgau,  on  the  question,  "  Can  the  mildest  forms  of  entoric 
fever  be  distinguished  from  acute  febrile  but  non-specific  gastro-enteric 
catarrh?"  {ibid,  November,  1880).  See  also  Jurgensen's  paper  in  *Volk- 
mann's  Sammlung,'  tr.  New  Syd.  Soc. 

(4)  There  remain,  however,  certain  epidemic  and  probably  contagions 
febrile  disorders  which  cannot  as  yet  be  brought  under  any  recc^niaed 
category ;  they  are  neither  continued,  eruptive,  malarious,  nor  symptomatic 
The  best  observed  instance  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted  is  detailed 
with  great  care  and  judgment  by  Dr  Seaton  in  the  Clinical  Society's  *  Trans- 
actions'  for  1886  (vol.  xix,  p.  26).  No  less  than  157  cases  occurred  during 
the  four  summer  months  (June  to  September)  in  a  boys'  orphanage.  The 
attack  began  suddenly  with  rigor  and  severe  headache,  and  the  temperatnre 
rose  rapidly  to  its  maximum,  which  varied  from  101°  to  105°  or  even  106° 
There  was  often  severe  vomiting,  with  no  diarrhoea,  but  with  scanty  urine  in 
which  the  chlorides  were  remarkably  deficient.  In  most  cases  the  fever 
ceased  in  two  or  three  days,  in  others  on  the  fifth  or  sixth,  and  labial  herpes 
usually  appeared  at  the  same  time.  Earache  with  otorrhoea  and  pneumonia 
were  the  two  complications  noticed.  Death  occurred  in  seven  cases.  Post- 
mortem examination  threw  no  light  on  the  disease,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  only  made  in  a  single  case. 


MEASLES* 

**  We  bear  diseases 
Which  have  their  trae  names  only  ta'en  from  beasts. 
As  the  most  ulcerous  wolf  and  swinish  measle." 

Wbbstbb. 

History  and  NomenclcUure — Etiology — Incubation — Onset — Comse  and  Eruption 
— VcerieHes —  CamplicaHons —  Segudce —  Protection —  Diagnosis — Prognosis 
— TreaimetU. 

No  mention  of  this  common  and  well-marked  disorder  is  found  in  the 
ancient  medical  writings  ;  but,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  celebrated  Arabian 
physician  Rhazesf  described  Smallpox  and  Measles  in  a  treatise  which  was 
translated  into  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  is  still  extant.  Measles  was 
long  regarded  as  a  minor  form  of  smallpox. 

The  name  MorbUli  (Ital.  =  a  little  plague,  i.  e.  compared  to  Variola) 
seems  to  hare  been  constantly  used  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Sauvages  invented  the  term  Rvheola  (the  red  rash,  from  rwJer). 
This  name  was  unfortunately  adopted  in  Great  Britain  by  Cullen  and  by 
Willan  ;  and  their  authority  led  to  its  general  acceptance.  But  within  the  last 
few  years  most  English  writers  have  reverted  to  the  use  of  the  term  morbUlL 
The  English  word  measles  means  spots,  as  in  the  phrase  "  measly  pork.'' 

Origin  and  propagation, — Measles  is  a  strictly  contagious,  specific,  febrile 
disorder,  and  has  been  props^ated  over  temperate,  warm  and  cold  climates, 
80  that  it  is  now  almost  pandemic.  Its  introduction  into  Iceland,  the  Faroe 
Islttids,  and  the  Fiji  Archipelago,  took  place  in  recent  times.  like  smallpox 
and  syphilis,  it  was  much  more  severe  and  fatal  when  thus  imported  into  a 
virgin  soil.  Even  in  England  local  epidemics  may  be  observed.  Sydenham 
described  the  prevalence  of  measles  in  London  in  the  years  1671  and  1674, 
and  Haslam  at  Plymouth  in  1741. 

The  contagion,  though  active  and  sure,  is  not  persistent,  and  it  is  readily 
dissipated  by  ventilation.  It  is  probably  conveyed  by  the  secretion  from 
the  affected  mucous  membranes,  by  the  breath,  and  perhaps  also  by  the 
skin  after  the  rash  has  appeared. 

The  contagium  has  not  been  isolated,  and  it  is  unknown  whether  it  is  a 
microphyte.  Messrs  Braidwood  and  Vacher  observed  minute  glistening 
particles  in  the  mucus  of  measles  which  resembled  those  seen  in  vaccine 
lymph  ('Path.  Trans.,'  1878,  vol.  xxix,  p.  421).  Attempts  to  inoculate  it 
by  the  blood  have  failed. 

If  measles  occur  among  the  lower  animals,  it  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

Measles  is  a  disease  of  children.  Most  persons  above  puberty  have 
already  had  it ;  but  cases  occur  at  any  age,  and  unprotected  adults  take  it 

•  Symmjfmt, — MorbilU — Rubeola. — Fr,  Rougeole,  Germ.  Maseru,  Ital.  Rosolia  fersa, 
Arabic  Hasbah. 

t  Abubekr  Mohammed  ar-Bazi,  born  at  Rai  (whence  his  surname),  a  town  of  Irak  Ajemi, 
in  Persia,  about  850  a.p. 
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very  readily  and  as  a  rule  severely.     The  only  predisposing  cause   for 
measles  that  we  know  is  Whooping-cough. 

IncubaMon, — ^This  has  been  carefully  observed  in  cases  which  have 
occurred  on  board  ship,  and  in  the  remarkable  epidemic  which  invaded  the 
Faroe  Islands  in  1846.  Panum  (afterwards  the  eminent  professor  of  physio- 
logy at  Copenhagen)  found  that  a  period  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  days  elapsed 
between  exposure  and  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  i.  e,  the  incubation  period 
was  ten  or  eleven  days. 

Further  exact  observations  have  shown  that  although  variations  occur, 
they  are  less  than  in  most  other  cases  of  contagion,  so  that  the  disease 
rarely  manifests  itself  before  the  tenth  or  after  the  thirteenth  day.  When 
designedly  inoculated  by  mucus  from  nostril  to  nostril,  the  period  of  incu- 
bation is  shorter,  as  it  is  with  inoculated  variola — eight  or  nine  days. 

During  this  period  the  child  continues  apparently  in  perfect  h^th. 

Onset, — ^The  patient  is  taken  suddenly  ill  with  anorexia,  headache,  and 
malaise ;  vomiting  may  set  in,  or  diarrhoea,  or  epistaxis,  or  a  rigor,  or  (in 
very  young  children)  a  convulsive  seizure ;  and  by  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  the  temperature  has  reached  102^,  or  more.  Yet  the  course  of  the 
fever  during  the  next  two  or  three  days  is  uncertain.  On  the  second  or  the 
third  day  the  thermometer  may  fall  to  normal ;  and,  as  the  appetite  may  at 
the  same  time  return,  the  idea  of  an  impending  illness  is  often  aban- 
doned. In  other  cases,  however,  the  temperature  remains  at  about  102^, 
with  only  slight  oscillations. 

There  are  catarrhal  symptoms  from  the  first;  the  patient  is  troubled 
with  coryza,  sneezing,  intolerance  of  light ;  fluid  secretion  pours  from  his 
eyes  and  nose,  his  face  and  eyelids  are  swollen,  and  his  conjunctiva  are 
injected.  He  is  sometimes  hoarse,  coughs,  and  sibilant  or  sonorous  rhonchi 
may  be  audible  on  auscultation.  By  the  second,  or  at  latest  by  the  third 
day,  one  finds  on  looking  at  the  fauces  that  besides  a  general  injection  of 
the  soft  palate,  there  is  an  eruption  of  scattered  points  and  spots  over  its 
mucous  membrane.  Ringer  attaches  some  iinportance  to  the  presence  of 
thin,  opaque,  white  patches  on  the  gums,  and  the  inside  of  the  lips.  In  the 
pharynx  one  can  hardly  recognise  anything  more  than  a  diffused  redness, 
and  the  same  has  been  observed  within  the  larynx  by  the  aid  of  the  lar}mgo- 
scope.  Some  writers  have  regarded  all  these  appearances  as  indications  of 
an  exanthem  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  have  proposed  to  term  it  an 
"  endanthem.''  This  appearance  may  be  of  clinical  value  in  enabling  measles 
to  be  recognised  among  the  dark  races  of  mankind,  in  whom  no  cutaneous 
exanthem  is  visible.     This  slight  angina  is  all  but  constant. 

The  tongue  is  coated  with  white  fur,  through  which  a  few  red  pajHlls 
may  perhaps  be  seen  projecting.  The  ptdse  is  less  rapid  than  in  scarlet 
fever.  The  respirations  are  but  little  increased  until  the  advent  of  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia.  The  urine  not  infrequently  shows  a  trace  of  albumen,  or 
more  than  a  trace,  and  this  does  not  appear  to  add  to  the  gravity  of  the 
case.  The  faucial  affection  and  the  early  catarrhal  symptoms  in  general 
continue  into  the  eruptive  stage  and  then  subside.  According  to  Professor 
Thomas,  of  Leipzig,  indications  of  the  approaching  cutaneous  rash  may 
sometimes  be  seen  on  the  face  during  the  prodromal  stage,  in  the  form  ol 
minute  puncta,  around  which  the  characteristic  papules  afterwards  develop. 

Course. — The  eruptive  stage  which  succeeds  begins  generally  on  the 
fourth,  but  sometimes  on  the  third  day  of  the  iUness,  and  from  the  fourteenth 
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to  Uie  seventeenth  from  infection.  In  exceptional  cases  it  is  postponed  until, 
according  to  Trousseau,  six,  seven,  or  eight  days  of  fever  have  elapsed ;  or 
even,  according  to  Watson,  until  the  tenth  day.  There  is  now  a  further 
rise  of  the  temperature,  which  in  thirty-six  hours  (as  a  rule,  on  the  sixth 
day)  reaches  its  acme,  tiiis  being  generally  104^  or  105^.  Afterwards  it 
laay  either  begin  at  once  to  decline,  or  may  remain  at  or  near  the  same 
point  for  a  day  or  two.  The  fall,  when  it  does  occur,  is  rapid,  and  the 
normal  temperature  is  reached  often  before  the  end  of  the  week^  or  by 
the  eighth  or  the  ninth  evening  at  the  latest. 

Prof.  Thomas  seems  to  have  studied  the  thermometric  changes  in  measles 
with  more  care  than  any  previous  observer ;  and  his  conclusions  accord  per- 
fectly with  those  of  tiie  older  physicians,  who  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  fever  does  not,  as  in  smallpox,  cease,  nor  even  abate,  upon  the 
emergence  of  the  eruption,  but  sometimes  increases  in  intensity. 

Exanihem. — ^The  rash  of  measles  first  appears  on  the  face ;  Ringer  says 
that  tibe  earliest  traces  of  it  are  seen  on  the  forehead  close  to  the  scalp.  It 
sfR-eads  over  the  face  (not  avoiding  the  parts  about  the  mouth)  and  also 
over  the  whole  trunk ;  on  the  limbs,  especially  the  lower  limbs,  it  generally 
comes  out  rather  less  freely,  but  it  shows  no  decided  predilection  for  the 
flexor  surfaces,  and  it  may  be  well  marked  upon  the  pahns  and  the  soles. 
In  several  of  these  minor  points  it  differs  from  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever 
The  rash  commonly  takes  three  days  for  its  complete  development,  but  some- 
times not  more  than  a  few  hours ;  the  later  it  is  in  beginning,  the  more 
quickly  it  difiuses  itself  over  the  body.  Thomas  says  that  before  it  has 
existed  at  any  one  spot  for  twenty-four  hours  it  always  begins  to  decline,  so 
that  when  it  comes  out  slowly  it  fades  upon  the  face  and  neck,  while  it  has 
still  to  make  its  appearance  over  the  more  distant  parts ;  but  according  to 
Watson  it  may  remain  three  days  at  least  on  the  face  before  its  subsidence 
commences.  The  old  doctrine  that  a  rapid  retrocession  of  the  rash  was  often 
followed  by  some  dangerous  complication  is  disputed  by  Thomas,  in  common 
with  many  other  modem  writers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  there 
is  sometimes  a  brief  recurrence  of  the  exanthem  when  from  any  accidental 
cause  there  is  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever. 

The  colour  of  this  rash  is  a  more  or  less  deep  rose  or  crimson,  inclining 
to  purple  rather  than  to  scarlet.  It  consists  of  spots  of  irregular  form  and 
of  varied  size.  They  are  at  first  isolated,  but  afterwards  coalesce  into 
patches,  the  margins  of  which  are  sharply  defined,  and  here  and  there  pre- 
sent rounded  notches,  or  (to  use  the  current  expression)  are  "crescentic"  in 
outUne.  They  are  slightly  raised;  even  the  earliest  papules  can  be 
distmctly  felt  with  the  finger.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  enlarged 
normal  papillse,  or,  again,  to  be  the  hjrpersemic  mouths  of  sebaceous  follicles ; 
but  Oustav  Simon,  having  excised  a  portion  of  the  skin  from  a  patient 
aflfected  with  measles,  examined  it  histologically  with  negative  results.  When 
there  is  much  sweating,  a  few  vesicles  of  miliaria  are  sometimes  to  be  seen. 
Before  it  subsides,  the  eruption  acquires  a  yellowish  tint,  which  is  particu- 
larly well  marked  when  the  blood-vessels  are  temporarily  emptied  by  the 
pressure  of  one's  finger.  This  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  diffusion  of 
altered  blood-pigment  in  small  quantity  into  the  substance  of  the  cutis ;  for 
even  in  cases  which  are  doing  well,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  actual 
haemorrhage  to  occur ;  so  that,  after  the  rash  has  faded,  purple  stains  re- 
main, which  afterwards  become  brown  and  yellow,  and  do  not  finally 
disappear  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
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Slight  desquamation  takes  place,  especially  from  the  skin  of  the  fsce. 
No  large  scales  are  detached,  but  only  a  fine  mealy  powder,  which  (aB 
Trousseau  remarks)  is  often  best  seen  when  one  brushes  the  skin  of  the 
patient  with  one's  coat-sleeve,  or  (according  to  Einger)  when  the  surface  is 
stretched  and  viewed  sideways.  Desquamation  begins  on  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day  of  the  fever,  and  continues  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Convalescence  is  established  about  the  end  of  the  week,  unless  it  is  delayed 
by  complications  or  sequelsB.  The  patient  continues  highly  contagious 
during  that  period. 

IIX  Farieties. — In  many  cases  measles  runs  an  irregular  course,  and,  like 
those  of  other  exanthemata,  its  aberrant  forms  are  of  two  kinds:  some 
benign,  being  shorter  and  more  favourable  than  usual;  others  mdUffnami^ 
attended  with  very  grave  symptoms,  and  ending  more  or  less  rapidly  in 
death. 

In  some  benign  cases  of  measles  there  is  a  rash,  but  no  catarrh  ;  in  odien 
it  is  the  rash  which  is  absent.  Of  morbiUi  sine  caiarrhoy  Thomas  remarks 
that  it  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  very  young  infants,  and  that  it  is  almost 
unattended  with  fever.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  cases  of 
rubeola,  or  "  German  measles,"  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  slight  measles 
without  catarrh,  and  perhaps  this  explains  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  remark  that 
the  incomplete  form  of  the  disease  confers  no  immunity  against  recurrence. 
Dr  Eustace  Smith  thinks  it  questionable  whether  morlMi  sine  caianrko  is 
measles  at  all. 

Of  morbiUi  sine  morbilliSt  Thomas  observes  that  this  form  is  in  all  likelihood 
diagnosed  more  often  than  it  really  occurs ;  but  surely  the  only  cases  in  whidi 
one  would  think  of  suspecting  its  presence  would  be  if  during  an  epidemic 
an  unprotected  person  should  suffer  from  catarrhal  symptoms  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Some  writers  have  asserted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  latent 
scarlet  fever,  doubt  may  ultimately  be  removed  by  the  occurrence  of 
desquamation ;  but  this  is  so  slight,  even  when  the  affection  of  the  skin  is 
intense,  that  one  would  hardly  expect  to  see  it  when  there  has  been  no 
eruption  at  all. 

Of  the  malignant  varieties  of  measles,  there  is  one  which  is  attended  with 
hsBmorrhages  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  with  an  intensely  purpitric  form 
of  eruption.  At  the  present  day,  however,  this  is  very  infrequent ;  it  is  ob- 
served chiefly  in  young  and  sickly  children.  Hence,  when  one  finds  the  ddo* 
writers  laying  great  stress  upon  "  black  measles,"  one  is  almost  inclined  to 
suspect  them  of  having  mistaken  cases  of  hsBmorrhagic  smallpox  for  thk 
disease ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Sydenham  speaks  of  an  unusually 
bad  kind  of  measles  as  prevailing  in  London  in  1670  and  1674,  at  a  time 
when  variola  also  was  remarkably  malignant  and  fatal.  The  hsemorrhages 
are  said  sometimes  to  begin  before  the  ordinary  morbillous  rash  comes  oat^ 
sometimes  afterwards,  and  then  the  exanthem  quickly  fades  or  turns  of  a 
livid  purple  colour.  Petechise  and  vibices  cover  the  skin,  while  blood  oozes 
from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  kidneys,  and  intestines,  as  well  as 
into  the  substance  of  the  deeper  tissues  and  internal  organs.  Death  g«i6- 
rally  takes  place  within  a  very  few  days. 

In  other  instances  measles  becomes  fatal  by  the  severity  and  proloi^a* 
tion  of  symptoms  which  are  not  in  themselves  unusual  The  fever  is  from 
the  first  intense  and  persistent ;  the  rash,  although  it  may  come  out  eaiiy,  is 
of  a  livid  colour,  and  often  develops  itself  very  imperfectly;   instead  of 
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the  temperature  falling  about  the  eighth  day,  it  remains  high  throughout 
a  second  week ;  the  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  feeble,  the  patient  becomes 
delirious  and  drowsy,  and  passes  into  a  "typhoid"  condition  with  a  dry 
brown  tongue  and  sordes  on  the  lips.  Death  is  preceded  by  prostration  and 
collapse. 

One  of  the  most  important  clinical  uses  of  the  thermometer  in  measles  is  to 
prove  that  cases  of  this  kind  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  measles. 
According  to  Thomas,  it  is  no  less  unfavourable  for  the  temperature  to  be  low 
when  the  eruption  is  coming  out  than  for  it  to  continue  high  at  a  time  when 
it  should  be  falling. 

ComplieaHons. — It  is  a  rule,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, that  in  all  but  the  most  rapid  haemorrhagic  cases  of  measles  some 
complication  or  other  is  really  the  cause  of  death.  Even  when  the  S3rmptoms 
are  not  sufficiently  marked  to  lead  to  its  recognition  during  life,  a  local 
lesion  is  sure  to  be  discovered  at  the  autopsy ;  and  in  cases  that  recover 
similar  affections  are  very  frequent^  and  often  seriously  modify  the 
symptoms. 

Broncho^etmoniOy  with  consolidation  of  scattered  lobules  throughout 
the  lungs,  is  the  most  frequent  complication,  particularly  in  certain  epidemics ; 
indeed,  it  occurs  so  often  that  some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  include 
it  in  the  regular  course  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  not  really  constant.  The 
effects  of  this  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  limgs  are  the  same  as  when  a 
like  affection  arises  from  other  causes.  In  some  instances  lobar  pneiunonia 
is  foand,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  there  is  capillary  bronchitis,  but  these  are 
exceptional.  More  or  less  extensive  pulmonary  collapse  often  follows  in 
young  children. 

A  dangerous  but  happily  rare  complication  is  the  formation  of  a  layer 
of  plastic  exudation  upon  the  fauces  or  within  the  larynx,  a  secondary 
membranous  croup  or  dipJUheria,  according  to  the  view  which  is  taken  of 
saeh  morbid  changes. 

Again,  in  many  cases,  diarrhcm  sets  in  so  severely  as  to  bring  about  a 
&tal  issue,  especially  when  the  evacuations  assiune  a  dysenteric  character. 
Little  more  than  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  is  found 
after  death  from  this  cause. 

EfisUms  is  not  infrequent  in  measles,  and  occasionally  serious.  Among 
the  less  grave  complications,  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  patient  is  concerned, 
most  be  mentioned  certain  affections  of  the  eyes  and  ears.  Ophihaimia 
is  common,  and  often  runs  on  for  a  long  time  after  recovery.  The  author 
once  saw  a  diphtheritic  membrane  form  again  and  again  on  the  conjunctiva. 
Sometimes  iritis  occurs,  and  sometimes  destructive  comeitis.  In  other  cases 
the  mcffbid  action  extends  from  the  fauces  along  the  Eustachian  tube,  causing 
deafness  and  pain  in  the  ear.  As  a  rule,  it  seems  merely  to  lead  to  an 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  tympanic  cavity  :  but  now  and  then  suppura- 
tion takes  place,  and  even  necrosis  of  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  Trousseau 
relates  one  instance  of  this,  and  another  has  come  under  the  author's 
observation. 

SeguelcB.^-'Almost  any  of  the  complications  of  measles  may  be  so  pro- 
longed as  to  become  a  sequela ;  but  there  are  some  other  affections  which 
have  a  better  right  to  that  title,  since  they  do  not  begin  until  after  the 
pittient  has  recovered  from  the  primary  disease.  Among  these  is  a  form  of 
gangrene,  attacking  the  mouth  {cancrum  oris)  or  the  female  genitalia  (noma). 
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According  to  Thomas  it  does  not  arise  spontaneously,  but  is  preceded  by 
some  slighter  lesion  of  the  same  parts,  such  as  a  decayed  tooth,  or  infantfle 
leucorrhoaa.     It  is  generally,  but  not  always,  fatal. 

In  other  cases  measles  is  followed  by  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  upper 
or  lower  jaw,  or  by  abscesses  in  the  neck. 

Again,  children  often  remain  for  many  months  after  recovery  from  this 
malady  in  a  state  of  ill-health  for  which  no  obvious  cause  can  be  found,  and 
during  this  time  they  are  very  apt  to  be  seized  with  bronchitis,  or  some- 
times by  lobar  pneiunonia,  especially  in  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  swollen  bronchial  lymph-glands  may  become  caseous,  and  thus 
tidterculosis  is  not  unf  requently  set  up.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  fatal  evil  results  of  measles.  An  intercurrent  attack  of  measles 
is  s^id  greatly  to  accelerate  the  downward  course  of  a  pre-existing  phthisia 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  eczema,  seem  often 
to  be  favourably  modified  by  the  supervention  of  the  exanthem,  at  least  for 
a  time ;  and,  according  to  Silliet  and  Barthez,  the  same  thing  happens  in 
some  cases  of  epilepsy,  chorea,  or  incontinence  of  urine.  In  1877  we  had 
a  C4iaa  of  paralysis  probably  due  to  peripheral  neuritis  which  had  f oUowed 
an  attack  of  measles. 

Dr  Ooodhart  finds  that  whooping-cough  is  often  a  sequel  of  measlos, 
more  often  than  its  predisposing  cause. 

Protection, — ^Measles  often  fails  in  preventing  a  second  attack.  Even 
relapses  are  not  unknown,  and  second  or  third  invasions  in  a  lifetime  are 
not  uncommon. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  depends  on  the  late  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the 
coryza,  and  the  colour,  distribution,  and  form  of  the  rash.  Measles  hat 
been  mistaken  for  smallpox ;  but  the  S3rmptoms  are  far  less  severe,  the 
papules  look  and  feel  different,  and  the  non-development  of  pustules  decides 
th6  point.  It  is  more  often  mistaken  for  scarlatina,  but  the  eruption  is 
later ;  it  is  purple,  not  scarlet,blotched,  not  punctate,  and  appears  first  and  is 
most  marked  on  the  face.  It  is  often  conf oimded  with  Subeola,  or  German 
measles,  to  be  described  in  a  following  chapter. 

Prognosis. — ^The  mortality  of  measles  varies  widely  in  different  epidemica 
It  has  sometimes  been  so  low  as  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  been 
attacked,  sometimes  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  Malignant  cases,  killing  within 
the  first  week  by  prostration,  with  or  without  a  hsemorrhagic  rash,  are  rare — 
much  rarer  than  the  corresponding  malignant  scarlatina ;  and  petechia  are 
often  seen  in  ordinary  benign  cases.  Trousseau  relates  that  in  1845  and 
1846  he  lost  from  broncho-pneumonia  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-four 
children  with  measles  who  were  under  his  care  in  the  Necker  Hospital 
According  to  Thomas  the  few  cases  which  occur  during  the  first  six  months 
of  life  are  generally  mild  ;  but  the  disease  is  more  severe  in  infants  during 
dentition  than  in  older  children.  Convulsions,  occurring  after  the  rash  has 
appeared,  are  of  ill-omen. 

Among  adults  measles  is  more  severe  than  in  children.  It  is  most 
dangerous  to  women  who  are  pregnant,  or  who  have  recently  been  confined. 
and  to  the  very  few  old  people  who  are  susceptible  of  the  disease. 

TreaJtmeni. — ^The  general  plan  of  treatment  is  that  suitable  for  febrile 
diseases  in  general,  for  we  have  no  specific  method  of  dealing  with  the 
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malady.  The  patient  should  be  confined  to  the  house,  but  only  kept  in 
bed  if  the  temperature  is  high  or  the  catarrh  severe.  He  should  be 
Ughtly  clothed  and  allowed  to  drink  as  much  water  as  he  likes. 

Poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  chest,  but  with  little  children  a  cotton- 
wool jacket  is  better,  since  it  interferes  less  with  breathing  and  does  not 
get  cold  or  slip  off. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  measles  no  drugs  are  required.  The  child  should 
be  kept  in  bed  if  the  temperature  is  high  and  given  plenty  to  drink — 
cold  water,  lemonade,  raspberry  vinegar,  or  any  other  cooling  beverage.  If 
the  appetite  continues,  as  it  sometimes  does,  light  solid  meals  may  be 
allowed  When  the  cough  is  troublesome,  black-currant  jelly  or  sweetened 
barley  water  slowly  swallowed  relieves  the  irritation  of  the  fauces  and 
thereby  the  cough.  Or  a  few  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine  with  ten  or  fifteen 
of  paregoric,  sweetened  with  syrup  of  tolu,  and  given  every  two  hours, 
promote  secretion,  and  thus  may  reHeve  cough  and  procure  sleep. 

If  the  temperature  is  not  above  104^,  aconite,  thallin  and  other  anti- 
pyretics probably  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  cold  baths  are  undesirable  ; 
bat  sponging  is  of  comfort  and  use.  Bronchial  complications  may  call  for 
ammonia,  and  pneumonia  or  collapse,  or  great  depression  with  persistent  high 
temperature  and  rapid  pulse  must  be  met  by  the  exhibition  of  brandy. 
Diarrhoea  is  not  a  good  symptom,  and  should  be  checked  by  chalk  or  bismudi, 
by  withdrawing  beef-tea  and  substituting  arrowroot,  with  milk  and  lime- 
water.  Pui^tives  at  any  stage  of  the  malady  are  undesirable.  In  severe 
dyspnoea  from  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  or  pneumonia,  Dr  West  records  recovery 
after  the  application  of  leeches  or  venesection.  Dr  Eustace  Smith  recom- 
mends dry  cupping. 

During  convalescence,  the  chief  dangers  are  fresh  bronchitis,  whooping- 
eongh,  or  the  supervention  of  caseous  disease  of  the  bronchial  l3rmph,  and 
consequent  phthisis.  To  guard  against  these  the  child  should  be  well  fed, 
and,  if  needful,  the  appetite  helped  by  quinine.  AnsBmia  should  be  combated 
by  steel,  and  want  of  nutrition  by  cod-Uver  oil.  The  body  should  be  warmly 
clothed  in  flannel  and  the  child  allowed  to  be  much  in  the  open  air. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  measles  is  infectious  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  so  that  isolation  should  be  enforced  as  soon  as  its  presence 
is  recognised. 


SCARLATINA* 

"  This  distemper  is  sometimes  so  slight  aa  to  require  no  remedies,  and  sometimes  » 
violent  as  to  admit  of  no  relief." — Hbbbbdbn. 

History  and  Nomenclature — Distribution — Contagion  cmd  transference — Surgicci 
and  puerperal  scarlatina — Incubation — On>set  and  Course — The  throat — Tht 
rash — Abortive  and  malignant  varieties;  scarlatina  anginosa — OompHcO' 
tions  amd  sequeke — Anatomy  — Prognosis  —  Protection  —  ProphyloM— 
TreatmenL 

Scarlet  Fever  was  recognised  and  discriminated  as  a  distinct  diseue 
by  Sydenham  in  1675,  and  the  separation  from  measles  was  completed  by 
Withering  a  century  later  (1778).  It  had,  indeed,  been  described  as  hi 
back  as  1556  by  Ingrassias  under  the  name  of  Rossalia,  at  Naples,  and 
again  by  Doring,  at  Breslau,  in  1627  ;  but  even  Morton,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Sydenham,  maintained  that  it  was  only  a  variety  of  meadea. 
The  distinctive  name  /eJns  scarlatina  (Ital.  sca/rlatto  =  scarlet)  was  given  by 
Sydenham.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  did  not  mention  sore-throat  as  one  d 
its  symptoms.  Probably  the  bad  cases  of  Sc.  anginosa  were  then  called 
Cpumche  maligna,  which  was  distinguished  as  late  as  Cullen  and  Heberden. 

From  the  persistence  and  virulence  of  its  contagion  and  from  the  severity 
of  its  effects,  this  disease  is  justly  dreaded.  Since  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination, it  has  taken  the  place  of  smallpox  as  the  most  common  and  fatal  of 
all  the  specific  fevers. 

Its  geographical  distribution  is  now  very  wide,  but  like  smallpox  and 
meaales,  relapsing  fever  and  typhus,  it  has  been  introduced  from  Eun^ 
into  other  parts  of  the  globe  within  historical  times.  Thus  it  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  in  the  colonies  of  North  America  until  the  year  1737, 
and  in  South  America  for  nearly  a  century  later  (1829).  It  was  brought  to 
Iceland  in  1827,  to  Greenland  in  1847,  and  about  the  same  time  the  first 
cases  were  recorded  in  the  Australian  colonies. 

Etiology. — ^The  channels  and  mode  of  entrance  of  the  contagium  are  not 
always  the  same.  The  dry  epidermic  dust  is  probably  most  often  taken  in 
with  the  air  in  breathing,  or  with  food  and  drink  in  swallowing.  It  is 
often  conveyed  by  clothing  or  other  fomites. 

Attempts  to  reproduce  scarlatina  in  the  lower  animals  by  transference  of 
blood  or  epidermis  have  repeatedly  failed  ;  but  investigation  into  a  remarkable 
epidemic  at  Hendon  in  1885,  by  Dr  Power  and  Dr  Klein,  appears  to  render 
it  probable  that  Scarlatina  may  not  only  be  conveyed  from  one  person  to 
another  by  means  of  milk,  as  before  ascertained,  but  that  the  disease  may 
ot'iginate  in  cattle,  and  be  conveyed  from  them  by  their  milk  to  children. 

The  contagium  vivum  is  chiefly  present  in  the  epidermis  which  is  shei 

•  Sjftt. — Scarlet  Fever— Morbilli   confluentes  (Morton,  1700)— Febris  rubr*  (Heber- 
den),— Fr.  Scarlatine,  Chrtn.  Scharlach,  ItcU,  Febbre  Scarlsttina. 
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It  is  particulate,  but  although  several  forms  of  micrococcus  aad  bacillus 
are  present  in  the  secretions  of  the  fauces  during  the  disease,  and  have 
been  described  by  McEendrick  in  1872,  and  by  Pincus  in  1883,  none 
have  been  certainly  identified  as  pathogenic  or  even  as  characteristic. 
Dr  ELlein  has  since,  he  believes,  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  disease  in 
cattle  (*Proc  R  S.,'  March  3vd,  1887),  by  inocidating  them  with  micro- 
coed  obtained  by  cultivation  from  the  blood  of  cases  of  human  scarlatina, 
and  also  by  feeding  calves  with  the  same  microphytes  suspended  in  milk."*^ 

The  contagion  of  scarlatina,  though  active  and  very  persistent,  is  not 
easily  diffusible.  Thus,  it  rarely  crosses  a  street,  and  epidemics  do  not 
spread  so  quickly  as  those  of  typhus,  measles,  variola,  or  diphtheria.  But 
they  linger  long  and  die  slowly  out. 

Although  scarlet  fever  never  arises  but  by  contagion,  yet,  as  in  other 
cases,  there  are  conditions  which  predispose  to  receiving  and  developing  it. 

First  of  these  is  the  age  of  the  recipient.  It  is  rare  in  infants,  most 
common  in  early  childhood  (Murchison  found  64  per  cent  of  cases  to  occur 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  five),  and  rare  after  puberty ;  but  it  may  occur 
even  in  advanced  age.  When  measles  and  scarlatina  are  both  rife  in  a 
town,  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  very  few  unprotected  persons  escape 
the  former  and  many  the  latter. 

Secondly,  puerperal  women  are  peculiarly  liable  to  take  the  contagion  ; 
and,  with  somewhat  masked  features,  it  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  known  as  puerperal  fever.  Dr  Braxton  Hicks  found  that  in  eighty-nine 
cases  of  this  terrible  disorder  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  either  showed  a  scar- 
latinal rash  or  had  been  subjected  to  infection  from  patients  with  scarlatina. 

Thirdly,  persons  who  are  suffering  from  wounds  are  extremely  prone  to 
infection.  The  sore-throat  and  fever  are  frequently  present  without  the  rash, 
or  the  rash  is  slight  and  quickly  over.  But  that  the  affection  is  genuine 
scarlatina  is  proved  by  its  "  breeding  true  "  and  by  its  protecting  against 
future  attacks.  Moreover,  although  most  of  these  cases  are  mild,  like 
inoculated  smallpox,  occasionally  a  severe  one  occurs  along  with  the  rest  and 
exhibits  the  sequelae  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Sir  James 
Paget  and  Mr  Howse,  Dr  Gee,  Dr  Eustace  Smith,  Mr  E.  C.  Stirling,  and 
Dr  Goodhart  have  placed  the  true  nature  of  this  "surgical  scarlatina" 
beyond  doubt  It  is  remarkable  that  according  to  the  observation  of  the 
last-named  author,  antiseptic  precautions  do  not  prevent  the  infection,  so 
that  the  otherwise  probable  supposition  that  the  contagion  gains  a  direct 
entrance  through  the  open  wound  appears  to  be  untenable. 

The  season  in  which  Scarlatina  is  usually  more  prevalent  is  in  the 
autumn  months  from  the  middle  of  September  to  mid  November.  This 
was  observed  by  Sydenham,  who  wrote :  "  Scarlatina  febris  licet  nuUo  non 
tempore  possit  incidere,  ut  plurimum  tamen  exeunte  sestivo  se  prodit" 
(*Obs.  Med.,'  sectio  vi,  cap.  1). 

IncubaHan. — This  period  is  short  compared  with  that  of  enterica,  typhus, 
measles,  or  smallpox.  It  most  commonly  lasts  between  two  and  six  or 
seven  days.  Occasionally  the  interval  between  infection  and  the  first 
symptoms  may  be  still  shorter,  twenty-four  hours,  or  perhaps  even  less. 
Among  the  cases  with  the  shortest  incubation  are  those  of  puerperal  and 
surgical  scarlatina  just  mentioned.     Although  rare,  instances  occur  in  which 

*  See  aIbo  a  paper  by  Drs  Jamieson  and  Eddington,  with  figures  of  the  bacUlus  which 
tbey  lelected  as  probably  pathogenetic  ('  Brit.  Med.  Joum./  June  11th,  1887). 
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more  than  a  week  has  elapsed  between  contact  with  a  case  of  scarlatina  and 
appearance  of  its  first  symptoms,  and  still  more  rarely  the  incubation  may 
be  as  long  as  that  of  smallpox  or  of  measles.* 

Course. — The  onset  of  the  disease  is  generally  sudden.  In  children  the 
first  symptom  is  often  vomiting  or  a  convulsive  seizure.  In  adults  it  is 
usually  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  there  may  be  chilliness  or  even  a  rigor. 
The  patient  complains  of  headache,  malaise,  and  prostration. 

The  face  quickly  becomes  flushed,  the  pulse  remarkablyrapid,  and  the  skin 
hot.  For  a  child's  pulse  to  be  at  1 40  or  1 60  within  a  few  hours  is  not  uncom- 
idoiIt  Tior  of  unfavourable  augury  ;  and  it  may  remain  high  for  several  days. 

The  temperature  may  rise  to  104°  or  105°  in  the  course  of  the  first  day 
or  it  may  attain  the  same  point  or  a  still  higher  one  more  slowly  after- 
wank,  while  the  rash  is  coming  out.  It  then  as  a  rule  rests  stationary,  or 
nearly  so,  until  the  rash  begins  to  fade.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the 
surfiieo  is  apt  to  give  one  an  impression  that  it  is  hotter  than  is  really  the 
ease  ;  from  the  time  of  Addison  we  have  spoken  of  the  pungent  heat  of  the 
Bkin  in  ecarlet  fever  as  comparable  only  with  that  of  acute  pneiunonia. 

Dr  Gree  describes  the  fever  as  frequently  ending  in  a  complete  crisis ;  this 
occuri  ed  in  two  of  his  cases  on  the  fourth  day,  in  four  on  the  fifth,  and  in 
three  on  the  seventh.  But  its  fall  is  more  often  gt*adual,  taking  from  three 
to  eight  days  for  its  completion.  After  the  fever  is  over  the  temperature  is 
often  subnormal  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  wrine  is  scanty  and  high  coloured  as  in  other  fevers,  an  abundant 
precipitate  of  lithates  forms  as  it  cools,  and  it  often  contains  a  little  albumen 
even  at  this  stage.  Urea  is  in  great  amount,  and  the  proportion  of  potash 
aalts  is  increased. 

The  tongue  is  at  first  coated  with  a  thick  creamy  layer,  as  in  other  febrile 
diseiisee.  But  before  long  enlarged  fungiform  papillae  are  seen  projecting  as 
shining  scarlet  points,  and  after  two  or  three  days  the  white  fur  dears 
away  from  before  backwards,  leaving  a  smooth  bright  red  surface ;  this, 
with  the  little  prominences  that  are  thickly  scattered  over  it,  has  an  appear- 
ance that  has  been  compared  with  that  of  a  strawberry.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, no  such  enlai^ement  of  the  fungiform  papillae  occurs.  German  writers 
speak  of  a  miliary  vesicular  eruption  as  occasionally  present^  especially  on 
the  dorsal  surface.  The  tongue  does  not  regain  its  normal  aspect  ontfl 
convalaecence  has  set  it. 

On  looking  at  the  fauces  one  finds  the  arches  of  the  palate,  the  uvula, 
and  the  tonsils  more  or  less  reddened  or  purple.  Sometimes,  but  not  always, 
they  are  swollen ;  and  the  redness  may  extend  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
to  the  pharynx.  Swelling  of  the  mucous  glands  often  gives  a  granular 
appeatunce  to  the  affected  parts  ;  and  their  secretion  may  accumulate  upon 
the  surface  so  as  to  simulate  the  presence  of  ulcers.  The  tonsils  may  even 
project  inward  until,  with  the  club-shaped  uvula,  they  block  up  the  passage ; 
and  after  a  few  days  one  or  both  of  them  may  suppurate.  There  is  often 
swelling  of  the  neighbouring  cervical  Ijonph-glands. 

Emnthem. — ^The  rash  generally  msJses  its  appearance  in  from  twelve  to 

*  In  one  case,  ander  my  own  obsenration,  a  child  left  his  father's  house,  where  three  of 
tbo  family  had  died  from  scarlatiiia,  on  November  the  19th  and  continued  wdl  nntil  Deoemlier 
the  2nd,  when  he  developed  the  disease,  just  a  fortnight  after  the  last  exposure  to  contngion. 
U  is,  liowBver,  possible  dther  that  the  infection  was  from  a  different  and  more  recent  souroe, 
or  tlmt  it  was  derived  from  fomites  which,  notwithstanding  every  care,  may  have  been 
curried  away  with  him  from  the  house. — P.  H.  P.-S. 
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thirty  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  it  is  later ; 
bat^  as  Dr  Oee  remarks,  the  proof  of  this  is  difficulty  not  only  because  the 
first  signs  of  it  are  easily  overlooked,  but  because  it  may  recede  for  a  time, 
and  then  come  out  again.  In  some  of  the  more  severe  cases  it  is  altogether 
ill  developed,  and  writers  say  that  it  may  then  be  delayed  until  the  third 
or  the  fourth  day.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  rash  begins  to  appear 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  day,  and  is.  fully  out  on  the  second. 

As  a  rule,  the  eruption  is  first  to  be  discovered  upon  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  chest;  and  it  genendly  takes  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  or  even  two  or  three  days,  to  reach  its  full  development 
But  sometimes  it  comes  out  almost  at  once  over  a  very  large  surface.  The 
face  often  remains  free ;  and,  when  present^  the  rash  is  in  most  cases  limited 
to  the  forehead  and  temples,  the  cheeks  showing  only  the  ordinary  flush 
of  fever,  while  the  parts  round  the  mouth,  nearly  to  the  chin,  remain 
pale.  The  upper  arms  are  often  covered  with  the  eruption,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  well  marked  on  the  abdomen  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs. 

The  colour  is  usually  a  bright  scarlet^  so  that  Watson  aptly  compared 
it  with  that  of  a  boiled  lobster;  but  sometimes  it  is  of  a  lighter  pink, 
and  sometimes  purplish.  It  may  appear  to  be  uniformly  difiused,  but 
on  careful  examination  one  can  generally  see  that  it  is  made  up  of  very 
minute  red  points,  which  are  at  first  isolated  from  one  another,  and  which, 
even  when  they  have  coalesced,  often  leave  a  little  islet  of  healthy  skin 
here  and  there.  This  minutely  punctated  appearance  is  even  more  distinct 
from  the  "  blotchy  "  aspect  of  the  rash  of  measles  than  the  bright  crimson 
of  the  one  from  the  rose-tint  of  the  other.  It  momentarily  disappears  on 
pressure  except  where  there  has  been  some  degree  of  haemorrhage  or  perhaps 
capillary  stasis,  in  which  case  isolated  red  spots  remain,  with  a  more  or  less 
general  yellow  discolouration.  As  Watson  long  ago  pointed  out,  on  the 
forearms  and  the  legs,  as  well  as  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  of  the  feet, 
the  rash  of  scarlet  fever  consists  of  larger  and  more  prominent  papules  than 
elsewhere ;  the  pahns  and  the  soles,  however,  show  only  a  faint  diffused 
blush  through  their  thick  epidermis.  The  skin  of  the  affected  parts  is 
slightly  turgid  or  even  swollen ;  the  eyelids  and  the  cheeks  look  a  little 
pofly.  Trousseau  remarks  that  tiunefaction  of  the  fingers  often  prevents 
the  patient  from  closing  his  hand. 

Loschner  discovered  exudation-cells  in  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  probably 
they  were  seen  by  Dr  Fenwick  also,  who  further  observed  that  the  base- 
ment membrane  of  the  sweat-glands  was  thickened,  and  their  channels  were 
obstructed  by  an  overgrowth  of  epithelium,  or  by  extravasated  blood.  That 
the  scarlet  fever  eruption  bears  no  definite  relation  to  these  glands,  nor  to 
the  hair-follicles,  seems  to  follow  from  a  case  (cited  by  Thomas  on  the 
aathority  of  Landenberger)  in  which  it  did  not  fail  to  develop  itself  over  an 
immense  cicatrix,  the  result  of  a  bum  which  was  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  skin. 

Certain  modifications  of  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever  are  sometimes 
observed.  Instead  of  being  punctif  orm,  it  may  in  rare  cases  consist  of  large, 
irregular,  slightly  raised  maculae,  more  or  less  like  those  of  measles,  or  it 
may  be  markedly  papular.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  associated  with  immense 
numbers  of  miliary  vesicles,  especially  upon  the  neck  and  chesty  when  there 
has  been  much  perspiration. 

At  a  variable  period  after  the  subsidence  of  the  rash — which  has  usually 
faded  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  often  on  the  fifth  day  and  sometimes  earlier 
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— the  superficial  layers  of  the  cuticle  begin  to  peel  off,  or,  in  technical  language, 
to  desquamate.  This  is  sometimes  observed  within  a  few  days,  sometimes 
not  until  two  or  three  weeks  have  elapsed.  Its  amount  is  not  necessarily 
proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  cutaneous  affection ;  it  may  be  wdl 
marked  where  the  rash  was  so  slight  as  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  so 
may  be  of  service  in  clinching  a  doubtful  diagnosis.  In  some  cases  is 
assumes  a  furfuraceous  form ;  a  mealy  powder,  or  a  fine  scurf,  becoming 
detached  from  the  surface,  especially  from  the  face.  But  more  generaUy  it 
is  "  membranaceous ;"  distinct  flakes  come  away,  and  may  be  some  inches 
long.  The  first  step  towards  the  throwing  off  the  epidermis  at  a  particDlar 
spot  is  often  the  formation  of  a  little  opaque  raised  vesicle,  very  like  those 
which  are  characteristic  of  eczema,  but  dry;  this  breaks  at  the  summit, 
leaving  a  free  edge  in  the  shape  of  a  ring,  which  gradually  becomes  laiger 
and  larger.  The  cuticle  of  the  hands  is  now  and  then  shed  m  masse^  like  a 
glove ;  and  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  the  feet ;  in  some  cases  not  even 
the  nails  are  left  behind.  So  complete  a  desquamation  as  this  necessarily 
takes  several  weeks  for  its  completion. 

Much  more  often  the  fact  that  the  exanthem  interferes  for  the  time 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  nails,  is  shown,  not  by  their  ezfoliatioiiy  but 
by  the  formation  of  a  transverse  groove :  to  this  Dr  Wilks  has  espe^ally 
drawn  attention.  It  is  seen  upon  several  of  the  nails  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  their  roots,  and  of  course  it  ultimately  becomes  lost  at  t^eir 
distal  extremities.  Such  grooves  on  the  nails  are  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to 
scarlet  fever,  being  sometimes  seen  after  other  acute  diseases;  but  even 
with  this  qualification,  their  presence  sometimes  throws  valuable  light  upon 
the  origin  of  sequelsB,  the  real  nature  of  which  might  otherwise  luiTe 
remained  undetermined.  The  hair  comes  off  with  the  cuticle ;  but  perhaps 
not  more  than  after  any  other  fever  of  equal  severity. 

Desquamation  follows  the  same  course  as  the  rash,  beginning  on  the  chesty 
shoulders,  and  neck,  then  spreading  over  the  arms  and  back,  and  then  oxer 
the  lower  extremities.  It  is  often  delayed  in  the  hands  and  feet  until  long 
after  the  rest  of  the  skin  is  clear. 

Aherra/at forms. — ^A  striking  feature  of  scarlet  fever,  and  one  upon  which  aD 
writers  lay  stress,  is  the  great  variability  of  its  symptoms  and  of  its  course ;  so 
that,  indeed,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  describing  all  the  different  forms  it 
may  assume.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  characters,  it  resembles  enteric  feyer. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  is  rudimentary  or  abortive.  Thus,  daring 
epidemics,  it  often  happens  that  adults  become  more  or  less  feverish,  otanr 
plain  of  a  slight  sore-throat  with  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
have  a  little  pain  and  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands,  but  are  at  no  time 
really  ill.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  have  already 
had  an  attack  in  childhood ;  medical  men  say  that  it  has  again  and  again 
occurred  to  them,  when  attending  patients  suffering  under  scarlet  fever* 
But  the  author  saw  an  instance  in  which  a  father  so  affected  gave  to  his 
children  a  disease  of  such  severity  that  one  of  them  died.  Again,  the 
chief  symptom  may  be  feverishness,  so  that  the  complaint  passes  for  a 
mere  febricula,  there  being  little  or  no  affection  of  the  throaty  and  no  redr 
ness  of  the  skin  beyond  what  might  be  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  clothes 
or  to  some  other  accidental  circumstance.  Lastly,  the  sole  indicati<Hi  may 
be  an  eruption,  and  this  perhaps  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  surface. 
The  real  nature  of  this  affection  is  often  first  shown  by  the  occurrence  of 
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desquamation^  or  even  by  the  unforeseen  supervention  of  dropsy  or  of  some 
other  of  the  sequelas  of  scarlet  fever. 

In  a  very  (Hfferent  class  of  cases,  the  symptoms  are  incomplete  because 
the  end  comes  too  quickly  for  their  full  development.  In  several  recorded 
instances  the  patients  have  died  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  hours ;  the  chief 
phenomena  have  been  delirium  or  coma,  convulsions  (or  occasionally  tonic 
spasms  with  trismus),  incessant  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  with  extreme  rapidity 
of  pulse  and  of  breathing.  Sometimes  there  has  also  been  hyperpyrexia,  in 
which  case  one  would  be  inclined  to  regard  t^is  as  determining  the  form  .of 
the  disease.  A  temperature  of  115°  F.  was  observed  by  the  late  Dr  "Wood- 
man in  some  patients.  The  only  thing  that  could  render  a  diagnosis  possible 
would  be  the  occurrence  of  other  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  writer  saw  a  little  boy  with  Dr  Andrews  in  1883,  who  was 
taken  ill  the  same  morning  with  severe  headache,  vomiting,  and  prostration. 
When  seen  he  was  already  comatose,  but  there  was  no  exanthem.  The 
temperature  was  105*6°,  the  skin  was  pungently  hot,  and  the  pulse  too  rapid  to 
be  counted.  Such  a  condition  could  be  due  only  to  smallpox  or  scarlatina, 
and  the  presence  of  good  vaccination  marks,  together  with  the  characters  of 
the  skin  and  pulse,  justified  the  latter  diagnosis.  He  died  the  same  after- 
noon ;  and  the  nature  of  the  case  was  confirmed  by  the  child's  nurse  after- 
wards sickening  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  cases  just  referred  to  constitute  the  most  extreme  examples  of  what 
in  England  is  commonly  called  malignant  scarlet  fever.  But  there  are  other 
varieties  which  are  almost  as  certainly  though  less  rapidly  fatal.  Sometimes, 
with  early  severe  constitutional  symptoms  of  a  "  typhoid  "  character,  the 
rash  comes  out  late  and  imperfectly,  and  its  hue  is  not  bright  scarlet,  but 
rather  a  livid  violet.  In  other  cases  the  disease  assumes  a  tuemorrhagic  form  ; 
at  least,  almost  all  writers  say  so  except  Dr  Gree,  who  is  evidently  inclined 
to  think  that  the  early  hsemorrhagic  roseola  of  smallpox  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  it. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  eruption  develops  itself  in  the  regular  way  ;  but 
the  febrile  disturbance,  which  from  the  first  is  high,  runs  on  for  two  or  three 
weeks  instead  of  subsiding  after  a  few  days.  The  patient  then  falls  into  a 
typhoid  state,  with  muttering  delirium,  a  dry  brown  tongue,  and  sordes 
upon  the  lips.  Many  of  these  cases  end  fatally.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
them  the  affection  of  the  throat  is  unduly  severe.  Sometimes  the  fauces 
become  gangrenous  and  slough  away,  leaving  a  horribly  offensive  cavity. 
The  inflammation  often  spreads  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  an 
acrid  fluid  flows  from  the  nostrils,  which  excoriates  the  upper  lip.  The 
nasal  bones  may  even  become  necrotic.  Still  more  frequent  is  extension  to 
the  ear  along  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  the  tympanum  then  fills  with  pus,  which 
IB  discharged  by  perforation  of  the  membrane.  Here,  again,  there  is  often 
great  destruction  of  the  tissues :  Sir  Thomas  Watson  mentions  a  case 
in  which,  every  time  that  the  child  swallowed,  some  of  the  liquid  ran  out 
at  one  of  its  ears ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  fatal  haemorrhage  to 
ensue  from  perforation  of  the  carotid  artery. 

Faucial  diphtheria  is  a  very  dangerous  complication,  and  sometimes 
occurs  in  almost  every  case  in  a  local  epidemic.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we 
should  look  on  it  as  a  local  variety  of  scarlatina  or  as  a  combination  of 
this  malady  with  diphtheria. 

In  other  cases,  the  chief  local  mischief  is  outside  the  throat,  in  the  cer- 
vicd  lymph-glandis  and  the  adjacent  structures.     A  large  swelling  may  form 
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on  each  side  of  the  neck  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  or  the  whole  space  from 
the  chin  to  the  sternum  may  l^e  occupied  by  a  brawny  shining  mass,  which 
has  been  termed  a  "  collar."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  sidivary  glands^ 
whether  parotid  or  submaxillary,  take  any  part  in  this  affection.  The  in- 
duration of  the  connective  tissue  may  spread  backwards  between  the  pharynx 
and  the  spine,  or  downwards  into  the  mediastinum.  If  suppuration  occnn, 
the  pus  may  be  discharged  by  a  series  of  fistulous  openings,  burrowing  and 
undermining  the  skin  in  all  directions ;  or  a  post-pharyngeal  abscess  may  be 
formed,  which,  pressing  on  the  larynx,  may  cause  suffocation.  Extensive 
Bioughing  often  takes  place,  so  that  the  muscles  are  laid  bare,  as  in  a  clean 
dissection ;  and  dangerous  or  fatal  haemorrhage  may  ensue,  from  perforation 
of  one  of  the  arteries  or  veins  of  the  neck. 

Complicatuyns  amd  Sequdce, — Some  of  the  affections  just  described  mi^t 
be  reckoned  under  complications  of  scarlet  fever.  We  may,  however, 
certainly  give  that  name  to  one  morbid  condition  which  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  is  unrepresented  in  the  normal  course  of  the  disease.  This  com- 
plication, which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  cases  of  great  severity,  is  synaeUUf 
a  {minful  swelling  of  some  or  all  of  the  joints.  It  generally  sets  in  while  the 
£kin  is  peeling,  and  affects  sometimes  the  smaller,  sometimes  the  larger 
articulations ;  it  generally  subsides  quickly,  and  it  is  even  more  fugitive 
tban  the  synovitis  of  ordinary  rheumatism.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  settles 
into  one  particular  joint,  leading  to  chronic  effusion,  or  even  to  suppuration. 
Probably  most  cases  of  synovitis  following  scarlatina  are  true  rheumatism. 

Dr  Ashby,  of  Manchester,  finds  synovitis  in  the  course  of  the  fever  to  be 
very  rare  and  unaccompanied  by  evidence  of  cardiac  inflammation.  Subse- 
qnent  rheumatism  is  less  rare  in  young  adults  than  in  children.  Endocarditis 
(rheumatic  or  nephritic)  is  less  common  as  a  sequela  thandilatationof  the  heart* 

A  more  frequent  complication  of  scarlet  fever  is  acute  nephriHsj  accom- 
fianied  with  albuminuria.  Whether  any  affection  of  the  kidney  is  present  in 
ordinary  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  which  end  in  recovery,  appears  to  be  still 
doubtful.  Thomas  remarks  that  the  question  could  be  settled  only  by  the 
niicroscopical  examination  of  the  organs  from  a  patient  killed  by  an  accident 
during  the  course  of  the  disease.  It  is  certain  that  nephritis  has  been  found 
af  tar  death  in  some  exceptional  cases  of  scarlatinal  dropsy  in  which  the  urine, 
although  scanty,  contained  neither  albumen  nor  casts  during  life.  This  fact 
obviously  suggests  the  possibility  that  renal  changes  may  be  present  in  cases 
which  do  well,  without  any  evidence  being  discoverable.  It  is  also  certain 
tb^it  the  more  assiduously  one  tests  the  urine  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease,  the  more  numerous  are  the  cases  in  which  a  trace  of  albumen 
is  detected  at  one  time  or  another.  Thus  some  German  writers  look  upon 
a  i^nal  catarrh  as  bearing  to  scarlet  fever  the  same  relation  which  bronchial 
catarrh  bears  to  measles.  But  albumen  and  occasionally  even  tube^asts 
aro  found  in  the  urine  in  other  febrile  diseases,  so  that  their  presence  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  action  of  a  specific  poison  upon  the 
kidneys.  Scarlatinal  dropsy  will  best  be  discussed  with  the  anasarca  that 
results  from  other  acute  forms  of  tubal  nephritis.  Anasarca  without  albu- 
minuria is  occasionally  met  with  after  scarlet  fever. 

Seroi^  inflammation, — ^Pleurisy  and  pericarditis  are  of  rather  frequent 
oceurrence,  usually  in  connection  with  the  affection  of  the  joints,  and  this 
confirms  the  view  of  its  rheumatic  character.  This  may  also  be  attended 
»  'Lancet/  May  22, 1886.    Compare  the  report  from  Glasgow  (* Clinical  Trans./  1885-6). 
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with  endocarditis,  and  so  may  doubtless  be  the  starting-point  of  chronic 
changes  in  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  but  whether  this  ever  arises  when  the 
joints  have  remained  free  appears  to  be  doubtful  In  making  post-mortem 
examinations  of  children  who  have  recently  had  scarlet  fever  without  syno- 
vitis, we  have  always  found  the  valves  healthy.  Pleurisy  and  pericarditis,  or 
[meumonia,  may  also  accompany  scarlatinal  nephritis. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is  very  common  in  children  who  have 
passed  through  this  ezanthem. 

Far  more  important  sequelae  are  various  affections  of  the  ear.  Indeed, 
scarlatina  is  almost  always  the  explanation  of  deafness  acquired  in  early  life. 
The  most  frequent  local  lesion  is  acute  suppurative  tympanitis  produced  by 
extension  of  the  faucial  inflammation  along  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  often 
leads  not  only  to  perforation  of  the  membrane,  but  to  necrosis  of  the  petrosal 
bone,  and  subsequent  fatal  pysemia.  Necrosis  of  other  bones  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon, and  glandular  abscesses  sometimes  follow  during  convalescence! 

An  important  complication,  sometimes  occurring  in  the  first  week,  some- 
times not  until  convalescence,  is  diarrhoea.  It  occasionally  leads  to  fatal 
exhaustion. 

Anaiamy. — Little  that  is  distinctive  is  found  in  examining  the  body  after 
death  from  scarlatina,  beyond  the  appearances  due  to  fever  as  such,  and  those 
I^oduced  by  any  complications  which  may  have  been  present  during  life. 
No  trace  of  the  rash  remains,  although  the  presence  of  desquamating  cuticle 
may  give  a  hint  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  cases  not  seen  during  life. 
Even  the  inflammation  of  the  fauces  leaves  very  slight  effects.  Occasionally 
the  heart  is  found  in  a  state  of  acute  dilatation,  as  after  some  cases  of  diph- 
theria. There  are  not  infrequently  signs  of  intestinal  catarrh  with  slight 
sweUing  of  Peyer's  patches.  The  ^dneys  are  large,  and  show  either 
glomerular  nephritis  or  ordinary  tubal  inflammation. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  scarlet  fever  can  never  be  altogether  devoid 
of  anxiety,  for  in  the  mildest  case  some  dangerous  complication  may  arise. 
Sporadic  cases  are  sometimes  quite  as  severe  as  those  which  form  part  of  an 
epidemic;  and  epidemics  differ  widely  in  their  gravity.  One  prevailed 
for  many  months  in  a  country  town  in  Kent  without  there  being  a  death,  and 
without  dropsy  ever  supervening,  and  Dr  George  Turner  observed  an  epidemic 
of  120  cases  at  Portsmouth  without  a  single  death.  Graves  recorded  the 
fact  that  whenever  scarlet  fever  appeared  in  Dublin  between  1805  and  1833 
it  was  always  mild,  so  that  on  one  occasion  eighty  children  were  attacked  in 
the  same  public  institution,  and  all  recovered  ;  but  during  1834  and  1835  the 
city  was  Uie  seat  of  a  very  malignant  and  fatal  epidemic.  Thomas  says  that 
in  Saxony  a  mortality  of  from  13  to  1 8  per  cent,  is  very  common,  but  that  it 
not  infrequently  rises  to  25,  and  sometimes  even  to  30  or  40  per  cent.  Scar- 
latina in  adults  is  usually  less  severe  than  in  children ;  in  puerperal  women, 
however,  it  is  notoriously  dangerous,  though  far  from  being  always  fatal. 

Most  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  particular  symptoms  have 
already  been  indicated.  But  it  may  be  added  that,  according  to  Trousseau, 
the  occurrence  of  convulsions  during  the  first  or  second  day  is  always  a  sign 
of  danger,  whereas  in  other  exanthemata  it  is  not  of  evil  omen.  Another 
point  which  is  made  by  this  writer  is  that  in  scarlet  fever,  as  in  smallpox, 
the  more  intense  the  rash  the  more  severe  is  the  disease.  Here,  however, 
he  differs  from  most  other    observers;   and  the  statement  perhaps  only 
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maans  that  those  cases  in  which  a  bright  red  eruption  covers  the  whole  of 
the  body,  and  lasts  for  an  unusually  long  time,  are  generally  grave  0De8» 
whereas  when  the  eruption  is  slight  and  quickly  over  the  fever  also  is  mode- 
rate and  of  brief  duration. 

Protection. — ^This  is  less  complete  than  in  the  case  of  typhus,  enterict, 
smallpox,  or  perhaps  measles.  Second  and  even  third  attacks  are  not  veiy 
uQcommon.  But  they  occur  after  a  considerable  interval ;  and  relapaee, 
though  not  unrecorded,  are  certainly  very  rare. 

We  have  no  means  of  prophylaxis  but  isolation.  Belladonna  was  sop- 
posed  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  poisoning  by  belladonna  produces 
drjmess  of  the  throat  and  a  roseolous  eruption,  just  as  in  former  times  red 
curtains  were  hung  round  a  patient's  bed  because  of  the  colour  of  his  skin. 
It  has,  however,  been  fully  tried,  and  conclusively  proved  to  be  useleas. 
Arsenic  has  been  credited  with  a  similar  power,  probably  on  insuflBideDt 
grounds. 

Treatment. — ^When  the  contagion  has  been  once  taken  in,  we  must  be 
content  to  treat  scarlatina  on  the  same  general  principles  as  those  indicated 
iji  the  chapters  on  Typhus  and  Enteric  Fever. 

In  mild  cases  little  is  needed  beyond  careful  isolation  and  free  diluents. 
Tepid  baths  and  sponging  the  surface  is  grateful  in  almost  every  case. 

When  the  temperature  is  very  high,  104°  or  upwards,  we  must  check  it 
by  cold  sponging,  wet  packs,  rubbing  with  ice,  or  cold  baths,  as  described 
above  (p.  172). 

The  angina  causes  much  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Sucking  ice 
gives  great  relief ;  and,  if  the  patient  will  allow  it  without  too  exhausting  a 
struggle,  it  is  useful  to  clear  the  throat  with  a  large  camel-hair  brush  or  witJi 
cotton- wool  firmly  tied  on  to  a  penholder ;  or  a  spray  medicated  with  thymol, 
carbolic  acid,  or  some  other  disinfectant,  may  be  employed.  Older  patients 
tnay  use  Condy's  fluid  or  chlorate  of  potash  as  a  gargle,  or  borax  and  honey 
fts  a  linctus,  with  advantage.  In  severe  cases  nutrient  enemata  or  supposi- 
tories may  be  tried  ;  and  if  they  fail,  as  they  imfortimately  often  do,  the  patient 
must  be  fed  by  the  nose ;  not  with  a  catheter — a  child's  nasal  passages  are 
too  small,  and  the  process'  would  be  too  long — ^but  by  inserting  a  glass  funnel, 
of  the  kind  used  for  filtration  in  laboratories,  into  the  opening  of  one  nostril, 
closing  the  other,  and  pouring  milk  and  egg,  beef-tea,  or  other  fluid  nourish- 
ment into  the  pharynx.     An  aural  speculum  answers  the  purpose  well. 

Brandy  must  be  given  if  the  pulse  requires  it.  Quinine  in  doses  of  five 
grains  three  times  a  day  for  a  child  of  five  years  old  is  recommended  by  Dr 
Eustace  Smith.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  also  of  undoubted  benefit  in  many 
cases  of  scarlatina  anginosa. 

As  soon  as  the  eruption  is  fully  out,  the  whole  surface  should  be  anointed 
\nth  carbolic  oil  (1  in  30) ;  and  when  the  fever  has  subsided  and  desqua- 
mation has  appeared,  the  hair  should  be  cut  short,  and  the  whole  body  well 
washed  with  hot  soap  and  water,  followed  by  inunction.  A  warm  bath 
w  ith  soap  may  then  be  given  daily.  The  oil  is  not  only  pleasant  to  the 
patient,  but  prevents  the  desquamating  scales  from  flying  about. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  during  the  stage  of  peeling  to  keep  the 
patient  from  draughts.  The  body  should  be  clothed  in  flannel,  and  any  chill 
carefully  guarded  against.  The  urine  should  be  daily  tested,  and  while  it 
contains  idbumen  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  or  to 
take  meat. 

If,  in  spite  of  precautions,  nephritis  and  dropsy  follow,  the  case  is  one  of 
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acute  Bright's  disease,  and  must  be  treated  by  purges  and  other  means,  which 
will  be  detailed  in  the  second  volume. 

Rheumatism  as  a  sequela  is  amenable  to  salicyl  compounds — another  proof 
of  its  true  nature. 

During  convalescence,  tincture  of  steel  is  the  most  useful  drug,  and  port 
wine  the  best  form  of  stimulant,  when  it  is  required.  Even  in  mild  cases 
the  child  should  keep  his  bed  for  three  weeks  and  his  room  for  a  month  at 
least  from  the  beginning  of  his  illness  (Eustace  Smith). 

The  rules  for  disinfection  given  on  pp.  24,  25  must  be  thoroughly 
carried  out  The  patient  must  not  associate  with  other  children  until  the 
desquamation  has  ceased,  except  perhaps  that  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which 
sometunes  lasts  for  weeks  after  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  clear. 

The  infection  of  scarlatina  begins  later  and  lasts  longer  than  that  of 
measles  or  of  smallpox,  probably  for  six  weeks,  or  even  more. 
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RUBEOLA* 

"  Fades  non  omnibus  una. 
Nee  diversa  tamen,  qnalem  decet  esse  soromm/' 

Oto). 

Mccognition  cmd  nomendcUwe — Its  characteristics — Discr^micies  and  probaUe 
earplanation — Incubation— Onset  ami  course — Diagnosis — ProiecUon — Pro- 
gnosis  omd  treatment. 

Scarlet  Fever  had  not  long  been  universally  recognised  as  distinct  fraii 
measles,  wheti  German  physicians  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
began  to  describe  a  third  member  of  the  same  group  of  diseases,  for  wliidi 
thoy  adopted  the  term  "  Rubeola."  Ever  since,  the  relation  of  this  Bufaeola 
or  Botheln  to  Morbilli  or  Masemf  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy. 

In  this  country,  Dr  Paterson,  of  Leith,  described  the  supposed  third 
exanthem  in  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  Journal '  for  1840,  and  among  Rngtiah 
writers  it  has  since  been  recognised  by  Murchison,  Squire,  Bristowe,  Robert 
Liveing,  Eustace  Smith,  and  Gk)odhart. 

The  term  "  epidemic  roseola,"  adopted  by  Squire  and  by  Bristowe  from 
Ttousseau,  would  convey  the  wrong,  impression  that  the  disease  bears  soma 
I  elation  to  the  other  eruptions  which  have  been  known  as  species  of  itweola 
since  the  time  of  Willan.  Moreover,  Trousseau  believed  that  his  "ros^ok 
epid6mique  "  did  not  correspond  with  Rotheln  or  Rubeola  notha. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  best  to  use  the  word  Rubeola,  first  invented  by 
Sauvage  as  a  synonym  of  morbilli,  and  afterwards  appropriated  to  "  German 
measles  "  by  Copland.  Measles  in  English,  and  morbilli  in  Latin,  are  satis- 
factory names,  distinctive  and  unambiguous.  It  is  a  pity  to  lose  a  word 
which  has  already  been  applied  to  a  disease  in  want  of  a  name,  and  which* 
if  not  so  used,  must  be  abandoned  altogether.  Moreover,  Rubeola  is  the 
accepted  equivalent  of  Rotheln  with  German  authors. 

Rubeola,  then,  is  a  specific  and  infectious  febrile  disease,  occurriDg  in 
upidemics,  arising  from  contagion  and  breeding  true,  accompanied  by  an 
ex  anthem,  and  protecting  against  itself. 

Its  most  essential  features  are  that^  with  catarrhal  s3rmptoms  like  those 
of  measles,  and  a  variable  but  distinct  rash,  it  resembles  scarlet  fever  in 
having  a  veiy  short  prodromal  stage  and  in  being  attended  with  marked 
soi'e-throat. 

A  favourite  idea  with  some  of  the  older  writers  (Schonlein  among 
others)  was  that  it  was  a  "  hybrid  "  between  these  two  diseases ;  Niemeyer 
wi  ote  of  the  symptoms  alternating  in  different  cases,  so  that  sometimes  the 
rash  of  measles  would  be  associated  with  the  local  lesion  of  scarlet  f evo*, 
and  sometimes  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.     But  this  was  purely  fancifuL 

*  Synonyms, — Rubeola  notha,  Rubella,  bastard  measles  (Babington) ;  Qerman  measlea. — 
Fr.  Hos^le  epid^mique,  Ghrm,  Rdtheln. 

t  According  to  Seitz  Ediheln  is  a  local  or  dialectic  name  for  ordinary  measles  (JfoMra) 
iu  many  parts  of  Germany. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  two  specific  exanthems  may  exist  together  in  the 
same  patient,  but  they  do  not  combine  so  as  to  produce  a  modified  affection ; 
still  less  can  such  an  affection  be  epidemic,  or  protect  against  itself,  while 
affording  no  immunity  against  either  of  the  constituent  diseases. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  Dr  Pagge  contrasted  the  account  given 
by  Paterson,  and  accepted  by  Aitken  and  other  systematic  writers,  with 
that  of  (German  authors,  and  especially  with  Professor  Thomas's  article  in 
Ziemssen's  '  Cyclopedia,'  based  on  two  epidemics  at  Leipzig  in  the  years 
1868  and  1872.  In  the  former  account  we  read  of  marked  disturbance  at 
the  invasion,  high  fever,  severe  catarrh,  with  oedema  of  the  glottis,  bronchitis, 
severe  angina  with  dysphagia,  and  a  raised  blotchy  eruption  appearing  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  Death  was  not  infrequent  from  suffocation  or 
from  convulsions. 

The  discrepancy  of  this  account  from  those  given  by  Thomas  and  other 
German  writers  must  be  admitted,  but  possibly  Paterson's  epidemic  was  not 
mbeola  at  all,  but  measles.  When  the  writer  was  a  student  at  Guy's 
Hospital  the  crew  of  a  Peruvian  vessel  in  the  Thames  were  attacked  by 
measles,  and  the  patients  were  taken  into  our  wards.  The  disease  was 
exceedingly  severe,  and  several  died  from  it,  in  almost  every  case  from 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  The  same  unusual  malignancy  marked  the  intro- 
duction of  measles  into  the  Fiji  Islands. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  disease  described 
by  Thomas,  Eichhorst,  and  other  German  writers,  by  Bristowe,  Liveing, 
Cheadle,  Eustace  Smith,  and  Gk>odhart^^  is  one  and  the  same,  different  both 
bom  measles  and  from  scarlet  fever. 

There  was  an  epidemic  among  the  nurses  at  Gu3r's  Hospital  a  few  years 
ago  which  satisfied  all  who  saw  the  patients  of  the  reality  of  the  disease. 
'Hie  cases  differed  considerably  in  severity  and  in  the  character  of  the  rash. 
Sore-throat  was  always  present,  and  catarrh  was  much  less  frequent,  so  that 
it  was  very  distinct  from  measles ;  while  the  absence  of  the  characteristic 
signs  of  scarlatina  and  of  any  severe  cases  prevented  confusion  in  that 
direction.  Some  of  the  mildest  cases,  when  the  patients  were  about,  and 
Uierefore  the  rash  not  obvious,  might  have  been  set  down  as  **  epidemic 
sore-throat" 

Bubeola  occiu^  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent,  in  Egypt,  in 
India,!  &ud  in  America. 

Origin  and  incuboHon, — All  writers  agree  that  rubeola  arises  strictly  by 
contagion  from  other  cases.  The  most  important  predisposing  cause  is  age ; 
it  is  more  frequent  about  puberty,  is  rare  in  young  children,  and  not  common 
in  adults.     Boys  in  a  family  are  said  to  escape  oftener  than  girls. 

The  incubation  stage  is  generally  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  measles. 
In  an  epidemic  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1888  several  of  our  students  were 
attacked,  and  the  shortest  incubation  period  observed  was  eight  days, 
while  one  seemed  to  be  as  long  as  seventeen  days.  Of  86  cases  observed 
with  respect  to  incubation,  it  lasted  six  to  ten  days  in  32,  eleven  to  four- 
teen days  in  45,  and  two  or  three  days  longer  in  9  only.     Bristowe  puts 

*  The  reader  may  also  refer  to  a  succinct  but  fuU  account  of  an  epidemic  of  fifty 
cases  by  Dr  Douglas,  of  Newbury  (*  Brit.  Med.  Joum./  May  26, 1877),  and  to  a  short  paper 
by  Dr  Byle  (ibi<L,  July  24, 1886).       , 

t  Surgeon-Major  McLeod  read  a  paper  before  the  Epidemiological  Society  (Feb.  11, 
1885)  on  an  epidemic  rose-rash  which  visited  Calcutta  in  1881,  and  which  he  rightly  decided 
to  be  rubeola. 
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it  at  about  a  week,  or  rather  less ;  Squire  about  ten  days ;  Liveiiig  ten  to 
fourteen  days ;  Douglas  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  never  more,  and  rmLj 
less ;  while  Thomas  gives  a  fortnight  or  even  three  weeks.  Dr  CSement 
Dukes,  whose  opportunities  as  medical  officer  of  Bugby  School  were  excep- 
tional and  exceptionally  used,  states  that  out  of  twenty-four  caiefnOj 
observed  cases  the  incubation  lasted  twelve  days  in  two,  and  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-two  in  the  rest. 

Dr  Haig-Brown  recorded  an  epidemic  of  rubeola  at  the  Gharterlioan 
School  in  the  *Brit.  Med.  Joum. '  for  April  16th,  1887.  He  foand  die 
infection  is  apparently  less  active  than  that  of  measles  and  less  persiGtait 
than  that  of  scarlet  fever,  for  more  inmates  of  a  house  or  school  eecape 
during  an  epidemic  of  rubeola  than  during  one  of  measles,  and  cases  aeldoa 
occur  after  an  interval  of  cessation.  Nothing  is  exactly  known  of  the 
nature  or  the  mode  of  conveyance  of  the  contagion. 

Onset  a/nd  course, — ^As  a  rule  the  first  symptoms  are  not  severe.  There 
is  usually  little  or  no  catarrh  before  the  rash,  and  the  fever  is  not  hi^i. 

The  exanthem  appears  early ;  often  it  is  the  first  symptom  noticed,  and  it 
is  scarcely  ever  delayed  beyond  twenty-four  hours  after  the  temperatiire 
rises.  Among  159  cases  it  was  out  on  the  first  day  in  119,  and  on  tbe 
second  in  39.  It  is  more  like  the  rash  of  measles  than  that  of  scarlatina,  but 
it  is  of  a  brighter  rose  tint ;  it  is  patchy,  but  less  mottled  and  m(»e  d^Sboe 
than  measles,  while  it  is  less  vivid  red,  less  diffused,  and  less  punctate  ^aa 
scarlet  fever.  Its  distribution  is  earliest  on  the  forehead  and  checJcs,  and 
afterwards  the  trunk,  particidarly  the  back.  It  is  not  so  markedly  developed 
on  the  face  as  measles.  The  upper  arms  are  affected,  the  nates  aod  the 
thighs;  but  seldom  the  hands  and  feet.  There  is  often  troublesome 
itching.  It  spreads  more  rapidly  and  less  regularly  than  the  other  two 
exanthems. 

The  eruption  lasts  three  days  or  more,  usually  longer  than  measles,  hut 
not  so  long  as  scarlatina.  Desquamation  is  present,  but  needs  careful  locddng 
for,  and  never  resembles  that  of  scarlet  fever. 

With  the  rash  there  is,  in  probably  every  case,  angina ;  the  fauces  are 
injected  and  swollen,  but  there  is  never  sloughing,  and  the  lymph-glands  at 
the  angles  of  the  jaw  are  usually  not  enlarged.  On  the  other  haiid,  the 
glands  which  run  along  the  hinder  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  can 
as  a  rule  be  felt.  There  is  lacrymation  with  some  photophobia,  and  osoalfy 
slight  nasal  catarrh,  accompanying  but  not  preceding  the  exanthem.  In 
exceptional  cases  this  is  followed  by  bronchitis.  But  catarrhal  sjrmpftoais 
may  be  absent,  and  they  are  rarely  so  marked  as  in  even  mild  caaee  of 


Pyrexia  on  the  second  day  is  sometimes  rather  high,  with  quick  pnlae, 
restlessness,  and  occasionally  delirium  ;  100^ — 103^  are  the  usual  tempen> 
tures,  but  105^  has  been  more  than  once  recorded.  It  subsides  with  the 
rash  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the  pulse  falls  with  it. 

Traces  of  albumen  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  urine,  and  Dr  LiveiBg 
has  in  exceptional  cases  seen  it  persist  and  anasarca  follow.  The  tongue  is 
moderately  furred,  and  does  not  resemble  that  of  scarlatina.  Dr  Doo^as 
informs  the  writer  that,  in  an  epidemic  in  1883-84,  he  twice  saw  "  rheu- 
matoid "  synovitis  affecting  the  wrists  and  lasting  three  or  four  days. 

The  whole  attack  lasts  four  to  six  days,  about  as  long  as  an  ordinary 
one  of  measles. 

SequdcB  appear  not  to  exist.     Dr  Ooodhart  affirms  that  if  after  an  attadc 
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of  German  measles  a  child  remains  thin  and  feeble,  or  has  a  discharge  from 
the  ears,  the  disease  was  either  scarlatina  or  measles. 

Dioffnads. — ^The  first  cases  of  an  epidemic  may  often  be  doubtful ;  but 
after  seeing  a  few,  the  eye  recognises  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  rash. 
Between  slight  cases  of  scarlatina  and  rubeola  the  distinction  is  often  difficult : 
the  desquamation  in  the  former  case  is  probably  the  most  helpful  point  to 
look  to.  The  early  appearance  of  the  exanthem  (usually  along  with  the 
fever)  is  the  best  distinction  from  measles. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  rubeola  from  "ordinary  rose-rash," 
whether  set  up  by  gastric  disturbance  or  definite  poisons,  or  caused  by  local 
irritation.  Dr  Dukes  says  that  the  roseola  produced  in  some  persons  by 
handling  the  hairy  larvae  of  certain  moths  (the  "woolly  bears"  which 
schoolbojrs  collect)  is  sometimes  exactly  like  rubeola.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  a  generally  diffused  bright  red  eruption,  which,  though  not 
contagious,  appears  in  groups  of  cases  in  hot  weather.  The  name  "roseola," 
or  rose-rash,  is  suitable  for  this  affection,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  true 
erythema  multiforme  (to  be  described  under  Diseases  of  the  Skin)  as  well  as 
from  rubeola,  from  morbilli  and  from  scarlatina.  It  is  clear  from  the 
absence  of  catarrh  and  sore-throat,  from  the  severe  itching,  and  from 
the  proneness  to  relapse,  beside  many  other  characters,  that  this  affec- 
tion, graphically  described  as  Sos6ole  by  Trousseau  (*  Glinique  Medicale,' 
tome  i,  p.  161)  and  as  Eryth^me  scarlatiniforme  by  Hardy  (*  Lemons  sur  les 
MaL  dfi  la  Peau,'  2me  partie,  p.  35),  is  not — as  the  late  Dr  Tilbury  Fox 
(*  Skin  Diseases,'  p.  93)  and  other  writers  have  supposed — identical  with  the 
rubeola  of  German  authors.  Probably  the  papules  described  by  Yogel  and 
Borsieri  as  arderUes  d  prurientes^  and  named  Essera  Yogelii,  were  of  the  same 
nature.  Essera  is  defined  by  Blanchard  (*  Lex.  Med.,'  ed.  1702)  as  iitbercula 
parva,  ad  rvbrum  vergentiOy  dmruscula^  mm  imigno  ptwiiu  subito  imiverswm 
corpus  oeeupcmHa, 

Proiedian, — Second  attacks  are  rare,  probably  rarer  than  in  the  case  of 
true  measles ;  statements  to  the  opposite  effect  no  doubt  refer  to  epidemic 
roseola,  not  to  rubeola.  It  does  not  protect  from  measles  or  from  scarlatina. 
Among  sixty-three  cases  of  rubeola  seen  by  Dr  Dukes,  thirty-nine  had 
previously  had  measles.  Among  thirty  cases  observed  by  Dr  Gheadle, 
twenty-two  had  had  measles,  and  ten  of  these  cases  had  been  under  his  own 
care.  There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  measles  predisposes  to 
rubeola^  but  measles  attacks,  as  a  rule,  yoimger,  and  rubeola  older  children. 
There  are,  however,  several  instances  of  an  epidemic  of  rubeola  following 
one  of  measles. 

Prognosis. — Most  authors  agree  in  sa3ang  that  in  epidemics  much  more 
severe  cases  than  the  rest  may  occur,  and  that  death  may  occasionally 
happen*  If,  however,  we  exclude  the  description  by  Paterson,  these  cases 
must  be  extremely  rare.     A  favourable  prognosis  may  therefore  be  given. 

No  special  ireaimerU  is  necessary.  The  patient  need  not  in  many  cases 
be  confined  to  bed  after  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  clear,  but  he  should 
be  secluded  from  others  for  a  fortnight  if  infection  is  to  be  prevented. 


SMALLPOX* 

'*  That  day  that  the  FriendB  on  both  sides  met  to  oonclnde  the  Marriage,  she  fell  nek  of 
the  Smallpox,  which  was  in  many  ways  a  gpreat  trial  npon  him  :  first  her  Life  was  alliiiosi  im 
desperate  hazard,  and  then  the  Disease  (for  the  present)  made  her  the  most  deform'd  penoa 
that  could  be  seene,  for  a  great  while  after  she  recovered ;  yett  he  was  nothing  troubled  at  it, 
Imt  married  her  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  qnitt  her  chamber,  when  the  Priest  and  all 
that  saw  her  were  affrighted  to  looke  on  her.  But  Qod  recompenc'd  his  justice  and  con- 
stancy by  restoring  her  as  well  as  heioTe**^Life  of  CoL  Sktehinson, 

Name  and  history — Contagion  amd  spread — IncubaMon — Onset — Early  radtes — 
Specific  eruption — Farieties  of  the  Exa/nthem — Course  and  symptoms — 
Discrete^  confluent^  and  modified  Smallpox — Compiicaiions  and  sequda — 
Prognosis  a/nd  treatment 

Vaccinia — Inoculation — Introduction  of  vaccination — Course  of  the  eruj^ion — 
Its  protective  potver — Its  drawbacks — Its  relation  to  Fariola. 

This  terrible  disease — after  the  disappearance  of  the  plague  and  befon 
the  introduction  of  vaccination,  the  most  fatal  of  all  epidemics — wis 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was  first  described  by  the  Arabian  physician 
Khazes  about  900  A.D.,  under  the  name  Jadari^  translated  into  Xoi/icjc4>  »•  <• 
the  pestilential  eruption,  by  the  Greeks,  but  was  long  regarded  as  a  more 
severe  kind  of  measles. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  pestilences  of  the  later  Roman  Empire  and 
of  mediaeval  Europe  were  really  epidemic  Variola.  As  the  knowledge  derived 
from  the  Arabian  writers  by  Greek  and  Jewish  physicians  became  diffused,  the 
more  severe  and  dangerous  disorder  was  discriminated  from  measles,  but  even 
when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  smallpox  was  generally  recognised,  the  two 
were  often  confounded  together,  and  so  late  as  1660  Pepys  speaks  of  measles 
as  "the  same  disease"  as  the  smallpox  ('Diary,'  January  11th,  1660-1). 

Variola  appeared  in  America  soon  after  its  discovery,  and  was  terriUj 
destructive  among  the  natives.  It  is  almost  as  much  so  in  Central  Africa  now. 

In  China  long  before  the  Christian  era  Variola  was  well  known,  and  it 
described  in  books  still  extant. 

Origin. — Smallpox  is  in  some  respects  the  most  typical  of  the  class  ol 
exanthemata.  Its  infectious  character  has  never  been  doubted,  and  its 
virus  is  as  active  as  that  of  typhus  and  almost  as  persistent  as  that  of 
scarlatina.  It  resides  in  the  serum  and  pus  of  the  exanthem,  and  can  be 
preserved  in  the  powdered  crust  of  the  skin.     It  has  been  proved  by 

*  Synonyms,— y^MA. — SeoUice  the  Pocks,  Fr,  la  petite  V^role,  Oerm,  Blattera, 
Menschenpocken,  It,  Vajuolo,  Mod.  Or.  Bi/Xoyia,  a  euphemistic  term. 

The  English  word  refers  to  the  pockets  or  little  pocks,  pokes,  or  bags  in  whidi  ihs 
matter  is  contained,  and  denotes  the  pustular  form  of  the  eruption.  It  also  marks  the 
distinction  between  this  and  the  still  more  dreaded  Great  Pox,  t.  e.  Syphilis.  The  low-Latia 
word  variola  is  a  diminutive  formed  from  varus  (with  a  short  a,  although  this  did  not 
prevent  a  Ciceronian  pun  between  it  and  vartus),  a  pustule  or  pimple,  used  as  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  term,  lovOog.  The  word  variola  first  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  sixth  century. 
In  older  medical  literature  the  plural  form  variolcB  is  used :  referring,  like  "  smallpox  **  and 
'<  measles,"  to  the  individual  little  vaH  or  "  pushes"  of  the  eruption. 
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filtration  to  be  particulate;  but  no  distinctiye  micrococci  have  been  yet 
discovered,  so  lliat  its  bacterial  character  is  an  inference  from  analogy, 
and  not  a  certainty.  The  disease  may  be  spread  without  actual  contact 
with  a  patient  by  inhaling  dried-up  secretion  or  by  fomites  which  have 
been  contaminated  with  tJ^e  pus,  and  probably  by  the  air  at  a  distance. 
The  blood  does  not  appear  to  be  contagious,  nor  the  excretions. 

There  are  no  decided  predisposing  causes  of  smallpox.  It  attacks 
persons  of  every  age  and  race,  and  is  equally  destructive  in  every  climate. 
It  has,  however,  been  remarked  that  children  and  pregnant  and  puerperal 
women  are  particularly  liable  to  take  it  severely. 

Variola  can  be  transmitted  to  many  of  the  lower  animals  by  inoculation 
wiA  the  pus,  but  is  a  much  less  fatal  disease  than  in  man,  and  does  not 
spread.  Many  pathologists,  however,  believe  that  vaccinia  in  cows  and 
one  kind  of  the  affection  known  as  **  grease  "  in  horses  is  modified  variola. 

The  incubaUan  of  smallpox  is,  as  a  rule,  twelve  days.  On  the  thirteenth 
day  from  that  on  which  the  contagion  entered  the  patient's  body,  he  is 
seized  with  symptoms  of  fever.  Most  writers  allow  that  the  interval  may 
sometimes  be  longer ;  Bristowe  extends  it  in  exceptional  cases  to  sixteen 
days;  but  Marson  affirms  that  he  has  never  found  the  eruption  fail  to 
appear  in  fourteen  days  after  infection.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
incubation  is  sometimes  shortened  by  three  or  four  days,  and  Gurschmann 
aUodes  to  one  instance  in  which  it  did  not  last  more  than  five  days. 
Zoker  believes  that  in  the  hemorrhagic  form  of  variola  it  is  constantly 
from  six  to  eight  days.  When  variola  is  transmitted  by  direct  inocula- 
tion the  period  of  incubation  is  only  nine  or  ten  days. 

During  this  period  the  patient  generally  feels  well ;  but  occasionally  he 
complains  from  the  very  first  of  a  vague  malaise,  with  gastric  disturbance, 
headache,  and  giddiness,  and  towards  the  end  there  may  be  a  little  pharyn- 
geal catarrh,  with  reddening  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils. 

Prodromal  stage, — ^This  usually  sets  in  with  a  severe  rigor  or  with  a 
snecession  of  slight  chills.  The  temperature  at  once  begins  to  rise,  and 
may  reach  102^  to  104°  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  105°  or  even  107° 
by  the  second  day  (fihre  Sirwaswn).  In  some  cases  the  patient  becomes 
rapidly  prostrate,  and  totters  if  he  attempts  to  stand.  Curschmann  re- 
marks that  whereas  a  working  man  attacked  with  enteric  fever  will  often 
come  on  foot  to  the  hospital  at  a  time  when  his  temperature  is  already 
high,  one  who  has  smallpox  must  be  carried.  Such  a  patient,  while  he  is 
oat  of  bed,  has  cold  limbs,  a  pale  sunken  countenance,  and  a  small  pulse ; 
80  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  recognised  a  few  hours  later,  when  he  has  become 
warm,  and  when  his  face  is  red  and  turgid.  The  pulse  is  much  acceleratedi 
varying  from  100  to  120  in  men,  while  in  women  it  may  reach  130  or  140, 
and  in  children  160.  The  breathing  is  quick,  short,  and  laboured.  The 
akin  is  generally  dry,  but  sometimes  moist  or  even  sweating.  Some  medical 
men,  among  whom  was  the  late  Mr  Stocker,  believe  that  it  already  emits  a 
pecoHar  odour ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  late  Dr  Guy  Babington  when  taking  in 
patients  to  the  hospital  could  recognise  any  cases  of  variola  by  the  smell. 
The  breath  is  foetid,  and  the  tongue  is  often  very  f ouL  Anorexia  and  thirst 
ve  present  The  patient  almost  always  complains  of  pain  across  the  fore- 
head or  over  the  whole  head ;  and  this  is  sometimes  intense.  Children  are 
not  infrequently  attacked  by  epileptiform  convulsions ;  or  they  may  become 
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delirious  or  comatose.  They  often  have  diarrhosa ;  but  in  adults  constipa- 
tion is  usual.  In  the  more  severe  cases  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be 
detected. 

So  far  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  early  period  of  variola  from  that 
of  other  fevers.  A  more  characteristic  symptom  is  vomiiingy  attended  willi 
violent  retching  and  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  and  sometimes  so  serere 
and  persistent  that  a  case  has  been  sent  up  to  hospital  as  one  of  Sena. 
Another  symptom,  still  more  characteristic,  is  pain  in  the  saervm  and  Icms, 
This,  however,  is  not  constant ;  Curschmann  says  it  occurred  in  rather  ] 
than  half  of  his  cases.  It  appears  to  be  most  frequent  in  severe 
Women  are  apt  to  suppose  that  it  merely  indicates  the  approach  ot 
struation ;  or,  if  they  are  pregnant^  that  labour  is  about  to  set  in.  And,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  catamenia  do  frequently  appear  during  this  slaige; 
sometimes  prematurely,  but  often  in  their  regular  course.  In  men  the  pain 
in  the  loins  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  limibago. 

Another  set  of  sjonptoms,  which  are  of  importance  because  they  may 
cause  the  disease  to  be  mistaken  for  measles,  are  those  of  common  eakarrk — 
sneezing,  epistazis,  intolerance  of  light,  lacrymation,  sore-throaty  and  hoane- 
ness.     The  tonsils  and  the  palate  may  be  seen  to  be  reddened. 

Lastly,  the  initial  stage  of  smallpox  is  occasionally  attended  with  one  or 
other  of  two  distinct  forms  of  cutaneous  rash,  which  cQffer  in  their  charaeten 
and  still  more  in  their  significance. 

Early  roseola. — One  of  them  may  be  described  as  roseola  variolosa^  the 
name  employed  long  ago  by  Bayer,  and  in  1853  by  Eimer.  Morton, 
writing  in  1718,  records  it  in  one  of  his  cases  (No.  xxzviii),  and  calk 
it  an  early  rash  resembling  scarlatina.  Until  recently  most  observetB 
regarded  the  presence  of  this  remarkable  rash  as  a  proof  that  one  of 
the  other  exanthemata  was  present  in  addition  to  variola.  Beinbold, 
in  1840,  seems  to  have  originally  propounded  in  express  terms  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  a  preliminary  symptom  of  smaUpox  alone.  In  this 
country  Dr  Wilks  drew  attention  to  it  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  for 
1857  and  for  1861.  Watson  also  mentions  it  in  1857.  But  Simon,  of 
Hamburg,  is  the  writer  who  has  most  fully  described  it»  and  has  recorded 
the  largest  number  of  cases.  It  is  more  common  in  some  epidemics  than  in 
others.  As  a  rule  it  comes  out  on  the  second  or  the  third  day ;  bat  sooie- 
times  it  immediately  follows  the  initial  rigor,  and  occasionally  is  the  earliest 
sign  that  anything  is  amiss  with  the  patient.  It  may  last  a  day  or  two,  hiA 
sometimes  is  over  in  a  few  hours. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  early  roseola.  One  is  maculated,  and 
is  more  or  less  like  measles ;  it  may  come  out  all  over  the  body,  perhaps 
appearing  first  upon  the  face.  Another  is  an  evenly  diffused  red  bhnh, 
resembling  scarlet  fever,  but  (according  to  Simon)  darker  and  of  a  more 
purplish  tint.  This  often  has  a  characteristic  distribution,  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Hebra :  it  is  limited  to  a  triangle  having  for  the  base  a 
horizontal  line  drawn  across  the  abdomen  about  the  level  of  the  umbiHcos 
between  the  two  iliac  spines,  while  the  apex  is  formed  by  the  contact  (tf  the 
two  thighs.  It  may  also  be  visible  in  the  axill»,  and  on  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  upper  arms  and  of  the  chest  On  the  limbs  it  may  affect  the  extensor 
surfaces  of  the  elbows  and  of  the  knees,  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  fillers 
as  far  as  the  first  phalangeal  joints,  and  the  back  of  each  foot  in  a  Une 
corresponding  with  the  course  of  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  great  toe.  Its 
distribution  is  so  characteristic  that  it  enabled  the  writer  several  yean  ago 
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to  diagnose  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  other  reason  to  suspect  smallpox. 
Even  if  no  other  eruption  should  afterwards  develop  itself,  one  ought 
probably  stiU  to  maintain  the  diagnosis  of  variola,  for  Simon  has  recorded 
an  instance  of  this  kind  in  which  the  disease  aborted,  notwithstanding  that 
its  real  nature  was  proved  by  the  patient's  sister  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
variola  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  the  seat  of  roseola  variolosa  is  irregidar. 
We  have  in  our  museum  at  Ouy's  Hospital  models  of  a  case  in  which  it 
affected  only  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  forearms ;  and  in  women  it  may  be 
limited  to  the  skin  about  the  nipples.  Another  variety  resembles  urticaria, 
while  in  many  cases  it  assumes  a  petechial  form,  and  leaves  green  or 
farownish  stains  after  it  has  faded.  A  point  of  importance  is  that,  even 
when  it  thus  becomes  hsemorrhagic,  the  prognosis  need  not  be  unfavourable. 
Hebra  and  Trousseau  seem  to  have  independently  remarked  that  the  parts 
affected  by  roseola  variolosa  afterwards  remain  free  from  the  proper  smallpox 
rash ;  and  most  subsequent  observers  have  confirmed  this  statement. 

Eairhf  purpura. — ^Very  different  is  the  second  form  of  initial  eruption, 
which  in  fact  marks  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  varieties  of  smallpox,  the 
VariolcB  nigra  of  older  writers,  also  known  as  Purpwra  variolosa,  and  Malig- 
wad  or  Hamwrrhagic  smaUpox, 

After  the  usual  early  symptoms  have  been  present  during  from  eighteen 
to  thirty-six  hours  there  appears  on  the  trunk  and  the  limbs  a  diffused 
scarlet  redness,  which  at  first  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  pressure  with 
the  finger.  This  soon  becomes  the  seat  of  extensive  effusions  of  blood,  in 
spots  and  patches  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Large  bhtck  rings  now  form 
round  the  eyes,  and  the  conjunctivae  are  ecchymosed :  this,  according  to 
Marson,  is  often  seen  very  early  in  the  case,  and  is  always  a  most  dangerous 
symptom.  The  breath  has  a  horrible  foetor,  from  the  presence  of  a  *'  diph- 
theritic "  affection  of  the  throat.  HsBmorrhages  may  occur  from  any  or  all 
of  the  mucous  surfaces.  Bloody  liquids  are  coughed  up  or  vomited,  or 
discharged  from  the  uterus  or  the  blaidder ;  or  there  may  be  epistaxis,  or  a 
sanguineous  flow  from  the  eyes  or  the  ears.  The  urine  is  extremely  foetid, 
and  it  is  albuminous  even  when  it  contains  no  blood.  The  patient  generally 
eomidains  of  severe  pain  at  the  prsBcordia,  and  suffers  severely  from  vomiting. 
Yet,  according  to  Curschmann,  the  temperature  is  seldom  over  104^  until 
juBt  before  the  fatal  termination.  Both  he  and  Marson  remark  that  con- 
sciousness is  generally  retained  almost  to  the  very  last ;  **  few  patients  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  become  quickly  delirious  or  comatose."  Anaesthesia  or 
hypersBsthesia  of  certain  parts  of  the  surface,  and  paralytic  affections  of  the 
limbs,  are  said  to  have  been  observed  by  Ziilzer.  Before  death  the  whole 
body  becomes  black  or  of  a  leaden  grey  colour.  According  to  Marson,  the 
smallpox  eruption  is  nearly  always  confluent  in  cases  of  this  kind;  but 
they  often  end  too  rapidly  for  this  stage  to  be  reached.  Dr  Fagge,  however, 
recorded  two  or  three  instances  in  which,  although  the  disease  was  prolonged 
for  several  days,  not  even  papules  could  be  discovered.  The  first  of  these 
cases  occurred  in  the  clinical  ward  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  the  patient  lived  several 
days,  and  as  no  sign  of  a  proper  smallpox  eruption  could  be  detected,  it  was 
supposed  not  to  be  an  example  of  purpura  variolosa;  but  a  few  days  after- 
wstds  the  clinical  clerk  who  watched  the  patient  fell  ill  with  a  mild  form  of 
smallpox.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  strong  muscular  men  are  particu- 
larly apt  to  be  attacked  with  hsemorrhagic  smallpox ;  but  it  is  also  seen  in 
drunkards,  in  women  recently  confined,  and  in  those  who  are  pregnant. 
SUght  and  abortive  cases, — Occasionally  the  sjonptoms  during   the  pro- 
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dromal  stage  are  very  slightly  marked,  or  even  absent ;  the  smallpox 
eruption  then  appears  after  a  few  hours'  malaise,  or  is  the  first  sign  that 
the  patient  is  ill.  In  such  cases  the  disease  itself  is  always  very  mild ;  so 
that  Trousseau  is  not  right  in  saying  that  the  longer  the  exanthem  is  post- 
poned the  less  serious  is  the  attack. 

Unlike  a  slight  initial  stage,  one  which  is  severe  is  no  guide  as  to  the 
ultimate  progress  of  the  case.  In  women  and  in  children  it  often  happen 
that  the  most  alarming  symptoms  are  present  during  the  first  day  or  two^ 
notwithstanding  that  the  rest  of  the  disease  is  to  be  of  a  mild  character. 
The  most  extreme  instances  of  this  are  afforded  by  a  form  of  smallpox 
which  was  long  ago  described  by  Sydenham  as  Febris  variolosa^  and  by  de 
Haen  as  Fariolce  sine  varidis.  After  a  well-marked  initial  stage  the  disease 
aborts,  and  the  patient  is  well  in  three,  four,  or  six  days  at  the  latest. 

The  exanthem. — As  a  rule,  the  third  day  is  that  on  which  the  chane- 
teristic  eruption  of  variola  appears ;  but  in  children  it  is  often  the  seoond 
day.  Sometimes  nothing  is  to  be  seen  until  the  fourth  day,  and  then  the 
prognosis  is  comparatively  favourable.  A  still  further  postponement  seems 
to  occur  only  when  there  is  some  complication,  as  in  a  patient  of  Troassean't 
who  had  choleraic  symptoms.* 

The  proper  variolous  exanthem  is  first  papular,  then  -vesicular,  and 
finally  pustular.  The  papide  is  round  and  smooth;  at  first  it  may  be 
scarcely  redder  than  the  rest  of  the  skin  ;  and  as  it  is  hard,  like  a  small 
shot,  it  can  often  be  felt  better  than  it  can  be  seen.  But  after  twenty-four 
hours  it  is  always  decidedly  reddened,  besides  having  increased  in  sixe.  It 
depends  upon  a  definite  change  in  the  superficial  and  middle  cells  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  which  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  morbid  process  an 
swollen  and  opaque.  Liquid  exudation  quickly  takes  place,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  two  days  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis  is  raised  to  form  a  minute 
conical  vesicle.  By  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  eruption  (seventh  or  eighth 
of  the  disease)  the  vesicle  is  generally  as  large  as  a  split  pea,  hemispherical 
in  form,  and  opaline  in  appearance.  As  a  rule,  the  pock^  as  it  is  termed,  has 
a  central  depression  or  umbilicus.  The  origin  of  this  has  been  much  discussed ; 
it  generally  seems  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  original  papule  wis 
developed  round  the  mouth  of  a  hair-sac,  or  else  round  that  of  asweat^^and, 
either  of  which  structures  may  afterwards  form  a  reHnaadumf  tying  down 
the  roof  of  the  vesicle  in  the  middle.  Bindfleisch  gives  a  drawing  <rf  a 
preparation  in  which  a  sudoriparous  duct  is  plainly  seen  in  this  relstilon  to 
the  pock,  and  he  says  that  he  has  many  such  specimens  in  his  possesstOQ. 
However,  it  would  seem  that  this  explanation  is  not  always  applicable,  sinoe 
the  pock  does  not  necessarily  bear  a  definite  relation  to  any  of  the  canab 
which  traverse  the  cuticle.  In  all  probability  a  similar  function  may  be  die- 
charged  by  one  of  many  other  baiids  which  cross  the  upper  part  of  eveiy 
vesicle  in  a  direction  more  or  less  vertical,  dividing  it  into  a  number  oi 
separate  chambers.  This  hcukUed  character  of  the  pock  attracted  notice 
long  before  its  nature  was  understood ;  it  affords  tjie  reason  why  only  a 
small  part  of  the  fluid  is  evacuated  when  a  needle  is  introduced  into  the 
roof  at  a  single  spot.  But  the  idea  of  the  older  observers  was  that  the 
septa  between  the  chambers  were  new  formations,  consisting  of  fibrin.      Sir 

•  Among^  thirty-eight  cases  of  Variola  recorded  by  Dr  Itichard  Morton  in  the  C^iy  of 
London  two  hundred  years  ago  (1670 — 94)  the  eruption  appeared  on  the  third  day  in 
twenty-six,  on  the  fourth  in  seven,  and  on  the  second  in  five. 
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Thomas  Watson,  for  instance,  speaks  of  a  "central  whitish  disc/'  consisting 
of ''  several  little  cells ; "  and  this,  he  says,  may  by  careful  dissection  be 
taken  out  entire  with  the  "  lymph  "  which  it  contains,  even  when  the  rest  of 
the  fluid  in  the  pock  has  become  yellow  and  purulent.  Auspitz  and  Basch, 
however,  showed  several  years  ago  that  all  the  septa  in  question  are  in  reality 
formed  out  of  the  original  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum,  small  bundles  of  which 
cohere  together,  and  become  stretched  out  into  filaments  and  bands,  as  the 
exudation  accumulates  around  them.  In  this  fluid  leucoc3rtes  are  present  in 
small  numbers  from  the  very  first ;  they  go  on  increasing,  and  thus  trans- 
parent serum  gradually  passes  into  opaque  pus ;  the  change  is  complete  in 
about  six  or  seven  days  from  the  first  appearance  of  tiie  papule, — that 
is,  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  eruption,  by  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  of  the 
disease.  The  pustule,  when  at  its  height^  is  often  hemispherical,  the  umbilicus 
having  disappeared  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  retinaculum  which 
formed  it. 

But  while  the  roof  and  the  cavity  of  the  pock  are  thus  being  developed 
out  of  epidermic  structures,  a  morbid  process  is  at  the  same  time  going  on 
more  or  less  actively  in  its  floor,  which  consists  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
cutis,  with  at  least  the  lowest  cylindrical  stratum  of  the  rete  Malpighii. 
Whether  a  swollen  state  of  the  papillsB  has  any  share  in  the  formation 
of  the  original  papule  appears  to  be  doubtful ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  its  redbess  is  due  to  their  hyperemia ;  and  (according  to  Barensprung) 
this  extends  down  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin.  The  exudation 
which  fills  the  vesicle,  and  afterwards  the  pustule,  is  necessarily  derived  from 
these  vascular  tissues.  But  Curschmann  says  that,  so  far  from  the  papillae 
being  always  enlarged  at  this  stage,  they  are  often  rather  flattened  by  the 
pressure  to  which  tihey  are  subjected.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  become 
the  seat  of  an  infiltration  of  leucocytes,  which  is  so  intense  that  it  obliterates 
their  blood-vessels,  and,  indeed,  destroys  their  structure  completely,  convert- 
ing them  into  a  white  or  ash-grey  substance.  German  histologists,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  usual  terminology,  describe  this  form  of  pock  as  diphtheritic 
{vide  mpra,  p.  52).  The  contrast  is  the  greater  because  the  surrounding  skin 
is  of  a  bright  red  colour  for  a  considerable  distance,  making  what  is  termed 
the  hah  or  areola.  The  infiltration  of  leucocytes  into  the  floor  of  the  diph- 
theritic pock  may  extend  to  a  varying  depth  in  the  derma,  or  even  through 
it  into  the  looser  tissue  beneath.  Eindfleisch  gives  a  drawing  from  an  in- 
jected preparation,  in  which  the  affected  area  had  failed  to  receive  any  of  the 
coburing  matter. 

Many  of  the  pustules  of  smallpox  undergo  destruction  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  fully  formed.  They  break,  or  are  ruptured,  giving  exit  to  a 
honey-like  matter,  which  collects  in  drops  upon  the  face  or  other  exposed 
parts  of  the  patient's  skin,  and  saturates  his  shirt,  his  pillow,  and  his 
sheets.  Others,  however,  remain  uninjured,  and  ultimately  dry  up  without 
discharging  their  contents.  First  a  yellow-brown  spot  appears  in  the  roof  of 
the  pock ;  this  sinks  in,  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the  earlier  umbilicus ; 
g^ually  it  enlai^es  and  extends  to  the  periphery.  The  process  of  desicca- 
tion, both  in  ruptured  pustules  and  in  those  which  are  entire,  begins  about 
eight  or  nine  days  after  their  first  appearance  in  a  papular  form.  The  crusts 
vary  in  colour  from  yellow  to  brown,  or  even  black,  as  more  or  less  blood 
is  mixed  with  the  pus  of  which  they  are  formed.  It  is  now  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  cutis  vera  has  been  involved  in  the  inflammation  affects  the 
result    If  it  has  escaped,  the  crusts  fall  off  in  four  or  five  days  (about  the 
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fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day  of  the  disease),  leaving  purple-red  stains,  bat  little 
or  no  permanent  cicatrisation.  But  if  pus-cells  have  infiltrated  the  papilhe^ 
or  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  these  structures,  to  whatever  depth  they 
may  have  been  affected,  slough  away  and  become  detached,  as  shreds,  adhering 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  crusts.  Their  separation  takes  longer,  and  may 
not  begin  until  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  day.  Moreover,  when  it  occnrB, 
granulating  surfaces  are  exposed  which  may  take  a  considerable  time  to  heaL 
The  resulting  cicatrices  are  for  a  time  of  a  brown  colour,  but  ultimately  they 
become  whiter  than  the  skin  around  them.  They  may  either  be  so  faint  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  or  more  or  less  deep  and  pitted.  It  often  is  not 
until  many  months  after  recovery  from  the  disease  that  they  become  defM^aaed 
below  the  surface  to  the  full  extent 

DistribvMon. — So  much  for  the  appearance,  structure,  and  course  of  the 
individual  pocks  of  variola ;  the  locality  and  range  of  the  eruption  will  now 
be  considered.  Like  the  rest  of  the  exanthemata,  it  does  not  develop  itadf 
over  the  whole  body  at  once ;  it  appears  first  upon  the  face  and  scalp, 
especially  on  the  forehead  and  about  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  upper  I^ 
A  few  hours  afterwards  it  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  trunk  and  the  arms. 
Marson  mentions  the  wrists  as  among  the  earliest  parte  affected,  and  aajB 
that  on  the  legs  and  the  feet  it  is  generally  two  days  later  than  elsewhere. 
He  also  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  papules  come  out  "  in  threes  and 
fives,  forming  crescents,"  or  even  a  complete  circle  if  two  crescents  lumpen 
to  coalesce.  During  the  first  day  or  two  fresh  spots  keep  appearing,  even 
on  those  parts  which  are  already  more  or  less  thickly  covered ;  but  by  the 
end  of  this  time  the  eruption  is  complete,  for  even  if  a  few  more  should  after- 
wards show  themselves  they  soon  abort  and  die  away.  A  curious  drciim- 
stance  is  that  smallpox  specially  affects  any  parts  of  the  skin  which  may 
happen  to  have  been  recently  irritated ;  the  red  patch  from  a  mustard  jdaato' 
applied  during  the  incubation  or  shortly  before  will  present  many  more  poeka 
than  the  regions  adjacent 

Certain  mucom  membranes  take  part  in  the  eruption  of  smallpox,  bat  not 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  the  skin.  There  first  appear  raised  spots,  whitish 
or  grey  in  colour,  contrasting  with  the  reddened  state  of  the  surface  arotmd 
them ;  but  these  quickly  pass  into  excoriations.  They  are  sometimes  pw> 
sent  in  large  numbers  on  the  inside  of  the  lips  and  on  Uie  cheeks ;  sometimes 
they  rather  affect  the  tonsils  and  the  palate,  which  may  then  become  greatly 
swollen  and  the  seat  of  deep  phlegmonous  inflammation,  ending  in  absceas. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tongue  very  seldom  presents  any  traces  of  vesicles^ 
but  is  sometimes  enormously  enlarged,  protruding  from  the  month,  rendering 
the  patient  unable  to  close  his  jaws,  and  apparentiy  helping  to  bring  about 
a  fatal  issue.  The  air-passages  are  said  to  show  more  or  lees  distinct  pustules 
as  low  as  the  bif  urcJation  of  the  trachea,  or  even  (according  to  Wagner)  down 
to  bronchia  of  the  second  or  third  order ;  there  may  also  be  deep  ulcers  in 
the  larynx,  with  perichondritis  and  necrosis  of  cartilages,  and  oedema  of  the 
aryepiglottidean  folds.  In  the  alimentary  canal  nothing  resembling  a  pock 
can  be  seen  below  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  except  perhaps  in  the 
rectum  close  to  the  anus,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina.  Marson  speaks 
of  twenty-six  cases  at  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  out  of  a  total  of  over  fifteen 
thousand,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  showed  a  single  pustule,  which  was 
generally  situated  midway  between  the  cornea  and  the  intenial  canthns. 
It  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  sight  or  lead  to  any  ill  result 
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FarieHes  in  the  eruptive  stage. — ^Boughly  speaking,  the  seyerity  of  variola 
depends  npon  the  number  of  the  pusttdes ;  and  in  the  relation  of  the  pustules 
to  one  another  we  have  a  criterion  which,  while  it  is  itself  based  upon  their 
number,  affords  a  natural  division  of  the  most  marked  kind.  Whenever 
they  are  so  crowded  that  they  run  together  the  disease  is  said  to  be  confluent. 
This  may  either  be  the  case  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  or  only  over  certain 
parts  of  it^  or  even  on  but  a  single  region :  this  is  always  the  face,  since 
the  eruption  is  never  more  abundant  than  upon  the  face.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  pustules  remain  everywhere  distinct  from  one  another  the  small- 
pox is  described  as  discrete.  Between  the  two  forms  the  state  of  the  face  alone 
decides ;  and  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  calling  a  case  either  confluent 
or  discrete.  Watson,  however,  speaks  of  some  cases  in  which  the  pustules 
stand  just  thick  enough  to  touch  one  another  without  coalescing,  and  would 
then  call  the  disease  coAm^y  and  Trousseau  alludes  to  instances  in  which  a 
few  isolated  patches  are  found  confluent^  but  which  he  would  term  discrete. 

In  ordinary  discrete,  as  well  as  in  confluent  smallpox,  the  pustules  run 
through  all  their  stages,  unless,  indeed,  the  disease  should  happen  to  be  cut 
short  by  the  patient's  death.  But  there  is  a  third  variety,  consisting  partly 
of  discrete  and  partly  of  confluent  cases,  which  is  characterised  by  the  prema- 
ture subsidence  or  abortion  of  the  eruption.  For  this,  unfortunately,  there 
is  no  satisfactory  name.  German  writers^  describe  it  as  ^'mriolais"  a 
word  etymologically  misleading  as  well  as  barbarous ;  since  it  is  not  "  like 
variola,"  but  is  true,  though  modified  variola,  and  capable  of  generating  the 
severer  forms  by  contagion.  In  this  country  it  is  generally  termed  modified 
maOpoXf  because  it  is  comparatively  seldom  seen  except  in  persons  who 
have  already  passed  through  a  former  attack,  or  who  have  been  vaccinated. 
But  it  is  important  to  know  that  variola  occasionally  passes  off  in  exactly 
ike  same  manner  in  a  patient  who  is  altogether  unprotected, 

1.  In  discrete  smaUpox  the  eruption  presents  in  their  most  typical  forms 
the  characters  which  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  the  individual 
pustules.  Its  amount,  of  course,  varies  infinitely  in  different  cases,  from  a 
few  spots  that  can  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  up  to  many  thousands. 
At  the  time  when  they  are  acquiring  their  areola  there  is  often  a  consider- 
able degree  of  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts,  especially  when  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  is  loose.  Even  three  or  four  pustules  upon  the  eyelids  may 
cause  them  to  be  puffed  out  like  bladders,  so  that  on  the  ninth  and  tenth 
days  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  open  his  eyes.  Trousseau  cites  a  case  of 
Van  Swieten's  in  which  a  single  pustule  on  the  prepuce  produced  phymosis 
and  great  difficulty  in  micturition.  He  remarks  that  the  absence  of  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  tumefaction  of  the  rest  of  the  face  renders  the  swelling 
of  the  eyelids  more  conspicuous  in  some  cases  of  discrete  smallpox  than  in 
the  confluent  variety  of  the  disease.  At  about  the  same  time  the  pustules 
first  begin  to  be  painf  uL 

As  regards  the  general  sjrmptoms  of  discrete  smallpox,  the  first  thing  to 

*  Stricfcly  speaking  I  think  that  this  is  not  quite  correct.  It  is  true  that  Qerman 
VTiters  give  variola  modificata  seu  mitigata  as  a  synonym  for  their  "  variolois ;"  but  in 
];»actice  they  confine  the  use  of  the  latter  term  to  cases  of  a  certain  moderate  degree  of 
sererity,  and  apply  it  to  aU  such  cases,  whatever  may  be  the  course  of  the  individual  pus- 
tules. Thus  Corschmann  speaks  of  variolois  as  sometimes  leading  to  destruction  of  the 
papilla  and  to  the  formation  of  deep  cicatrices,  **  so  that  what  distinguishes  the  case  from 
one  of  variola  vera  is  merely  the  very  much  smaUer  number  of  pustules."  We  should  call 
such  a  case  one  of  very  mild  discrete  unmodified  smallpox.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
find  Qerman  writers  mentioning  under  varioloit  the  examples  of  modified  oonfiuent  smaU- 
pox  which  will  presently  be  described. — C.  H.  F. 
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be  noticed  is  that  as  soon  as  the  eruption  has  fairly  begun  to  develop  itseU, 
the  fever  which  has  existed  duiing  the  initial  stage  subsides,  and  the  tem- 
perature falls  within  thirty-six  hours  to  normal,  or  even  lower.  Its  dedine 
is  not  always  quite  continuous,  being  perhaps  interrupted  by  a  slight  eyening 
exacerbation.  At  the  same  time  the  pain  in  the  back  and  the  sickness  dis- 
appear, and  the  patient  often  feels  perfectly  well,  with  as  good  an  appetite 
as  when  in  health.  This  lull  in  the  sjonptoms  commonly  lasts  for  three 
days ;  at  the  end  of  it  he  is,  in  all  cases  except  those  in  which  there  are  but 
very  few  pustules,  again  attacked  with  shivering  and  with  febrile  disturbance, 
which  is  known,  as  the  secondary  feoer,  or  the  mppwratwe  fever^  or  the/etvr  i^ 
matv/ration.  The  date  at  which  this  sets  in  seems  to  be  differently  stated  by 
writers ;  Trousseau  puts  it  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  tiie  disease, 
Watson  at  the  eleventh.  It  is  generally  remittent  in  type,  the  daily  varia- 
tions amounting  to  one  or  two  degrees  Fahr.  The  height  to  which  the  thff- 
mometer  now  rises  varies  with  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  in  the  cutaneous 
tissues,  and  therefore  roughly  with  the  number  of  the  pustules ;  even  in 
severe  cases  it  is  seldom  above  102^  or  103^.  The  pulse  is  quickened,  hean^ 
at  from  110  to  120.  The  patient  at  the  same  time  complains  of  headache, 
and  is  restless  and  sleepless.  He  is  not  unfrequently  delirious,  especially 
during  the  first  night  or  two. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  discrete  smallpox  is  always  unattended 
with  danger.  Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  twenty-one,  who  had 
passed  through  a  remarkably  mild  attack,  but  who  was  one  evening  suddenly 
seized  with  cerebral  symptoms  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  in  an  boor 
she  was  dead ;  and  he  remarks  that  when  this  form  of  the  disease  does  prove 
fatal,  death  occurs  at  an  earlier  date  than  in  the  confluent  form — namely,  aboai 
the  eighth  or  the  ninth  day.  In  ordinary  cases  of  discrete  smallpox  the  fever 
lasts  about  three  weeks,  or  even  less,  and  the  crusts  have  fallen  by  the  time 
that  normal  temperature  is  regained. 

2.  In  confluent  smaUpox  the  eruption  necessarily  fails  to  some  extent  to 
present  its  typical  characters,  at  least  upon  those  parts  of  the  body  where 
.  an  actual  fusion  of  its  elements  has  taken  place.  Even  before  any  definite 
papules  can  be  recognised,  there  is  often  a  difiused  redness  of  the  face,  whidi 
in  itself  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  rash  of  measles.  WatsoD 
mentions  a  case  in  which  the  appearances  of  urticaria,  with  its  characteristic 
sensations,  were  at  the  outset  so  intermingled  with  the  papules  of  -varidi 
that  for  twenty-four  hours  he  doubted  which  of  the  two  diseases  was  deve- 
loping itself ;  and  in  other  instances  smallpox  has  been  mistaken  for  ery- 
sipelas. Trousseau  remarks  that  even  where  there  are,  in  fact,  multitudes  of 
papules,  the  complete  absence  of  intervals  between  them  may  render  one 
almost  unable  to  detect  any  unevenness  of  the  surface  by  passing  the  hand 
over  the  patient's  forehead  or  cheek.  The  papules  are  always  smaller  than 
in  the  discrete  form  ;  they  coalesce  so  as  to  form  the  most  irregular  figures 
and  patterns.  At  a  very  early  period  a  milky  fluid  collects  in  their  summits, 
giving  rise  to  minute  flat  vesicles.  The  whole  of  the  face  has  then  a  whitish- 
yellow  colour,  and  its  appearance  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  mask  of  parch- 
ment, to  which  Morton,  in  his  *  Pyretologia'  (1718,  Case  xxxviii),  long  ago 
compared  it.  By  this  time,  however,  there  is  already  a  good  deal  of  swdl- 
ing,  and  it  goes  on  increasing  up  to  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  and  untS 
the  features  are  so  altered  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to  be  recognised 
by  his  nearest  relations.  The  parts  about  the  ears  and  the  sides  of  the 
neck  become  enormously  bloated ;  the  eyelids   cannot  be  opened.    This 
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conditioD  is  very  painful,  and  the  scalp  is  often  so  tender  that  the  pressure 
of  the  head  upon  the  pillow  can  hardly  be  borne. 

Somewhat  later,  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  the  hands  and  the 
feet  become  red,  swollen,  and  painful.  Trousseau,  following  certain  of  the 
old  writers,  attached  a  high  prognostic  value  to  this  symptom  ;  according  to 
him  its  absence  is  almost  always  followed  by  death. 

The  mwous  membranes  generally  suffer  severely  in  confluent  smallpox. 
The  interior  of  the  mouth  not  only  presents  the  eruption  already  described, 
but  the  fauces  may  become  covered  with  a  diphtheritic  membrane.  Laryn- 
gitis often  renders  the  voice  very  hoarse,  and  it  sometimes  causes  a  sudden 
fit  of  suffocation,  which  proves  fatal  in  a  few  seconds  before  anything  can  be 
done  to  relieve  it.  Trousseau  mentions  three  cases  of  this  kind,  in  each  of 
which  death  seems  to  have  occurred  unexpectedly  on  the  eighth  day  of  an 
illness  that  had  previously  run  a  normal  course. 

Another  complication,  perhaps  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  to  the 
parotid  gland,  is  salivation.  Trousseau  speaks  of  this  as  a  characteristic 
feature  ^  confluent  smallpox.  It  begins,  he  says,  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  and  goes  on  increasing  until  by  the  ninth  or  the  tenth  day  one  or  two 
quarts  may  run  from  the  patient's  mouth  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Even  during  sleep  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  saliva. 

Again,  ophthalmia  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  which  (unlike  the  harmless 
discrete  pustules  of  the  conjunctivae)  is  often  attended  with  sloughing  of 
the  cornea,  and  leads  to  permanent  blindness. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  eruptive  period,  the  general  sym- 
ptoms of  confluent  smallpox  run  a  course  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
discrete  form  of  the  disease.  Instead  of  the  temperature  falling  when  the 
ps^ules  come  out,  it  remains  at  103^  or  104^.  There  is  often  violent 
deUntmij  even  during  the  daytime.  It  may  be  quite  impossible  to  keep  the 
patient  in  bed,  except  by  tying  him  down  with  a  folded  sheet  across  the  chest. 
If  free,  he  must  be  most  carefully  watched,  or  he  is  very  likely  to  throw 
himself  out  of  a  window  or  over  the  stairs,  or  to  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor. 
In  those  who  have  been  intemperate,  the  nervous  disturbance  often  assumes 
the  form  of  delirium  tremens. 

Oofwukions  are  a  frequent  and  often  a  very  grave  complication. 

Setching  and  vomiting  often  run  on  throughout  this  period  of  the 
disease;  and  diarrhosa  is  obstinate  and  troublesome.  The  urine  contains 
albumen  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

When  suppuration  is  established,  there  is  a  further  rise  of  temperature. 
Indeed,  it  becomes  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  stage  of  discrete  smallpox, 
although,  from  the  patient  having  all  along  been  feverish,  the  development  of 
a  fever  of  maturation  is  less  conspicuous. 

This  secondary  fever  is  the  most  dangerous  period  of  variola.  Few 
patients  die  before  the  eleventh  day ;  the  most  fatal  days  are  the  twelfth, 
the  thirteenth,  and  the  fourteenth.  Towards  the  last  there  is  generally 
coma ;  sometimes  hyperpyrexia  is  present,  as  in  a  case  of  which  Wunderlich 
gives  a  chart,  and  in  which,  before  its  termination  on  the  eleventh  day,  the 
thermometer  registered  109^.  In  many  instances  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  is  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  pericarditis.  Even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  the  fever  runs  on  for  at  least  ten  days  longer. 
Not  infrequently,  during  the  third  week,  the  patient  falls  into  a  typhoid 
condition,  with  sordes,  a  dry  brown  tongue,  muttering  delirium,  and  subsultus; 
and  he  is  then  very  likely  to  die  of  exhaustion. 
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When  recovery  is  to  take  place,  whether  from  the  discrete  or  the 
confluent  form  of  the  disease,  the  redness  and  the  swelling  of  the  face  sabside, 
as  the  pustules  undergo  conversion  into  crusts.  The  pain  from  which  the 
patient  has  been  suffering  passes  off,  but  only  to  be  followed  by  the  meet 
intolerable  itching.  His  fever  also  declines  more  or  less  rapidly,  being  now 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  inflammatory  action  still  going  on.  He 
regains  his  appetite,  and  becomes  once  more  able  to  sleep.  He  opens  hia 
eyes,  and  gradually  his  features  begin  to  reassume  their  natural  oatUnes. 
At  the  time  when  the  crusts  are  falling  off,  or  a  little  later,  he  generally 
loses  almost  all  his  hair,  and  if  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  of  the  scalp 
have  been  involved  in  the  morbid  processes  there  is  always  reason  to  fear 
that  permanent  atrophy  of  the  hair-sacs  may  result. 

The  confluent  variety  of  smallpox  usually  lasts  about  four  weeks  before 
the  fever  subsides. 

A  minor  variety  of  smallpox,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  confluent  ctDfn^ 
is  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  into  the  pustules.  TUf 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  "  hsemorrhagic  variola,"  which  proTes  faiftal 
at  an  early  period  before  the  proper  exanthem  has  come  out  {suprtt^  p.  202.) 
By  way  of  distinction  Gurschmann  .calls  it  variola  hcemorrhagica  pwtfdem. 
As  a  rule,  those  pustules  which  ai*e  seated  upon  the  lower  limbs  are  the  first 
to  show  a  purple  colour.  Bleeding  presently  takes  place  from  the  nose, 
kidneys,  intestines,  and  other  mucous  surfaces.  In  women  menstroatkn 
sets  in,  or  abortion  occurs  if  they  are  pregnant  The  gums  become  spongy 
and  bleed,  as  in  scorbutus ;  the  fauces  show  a  kind  of  "  diphtheritic  ^  affec- 
tion, which  is  attended  with  a  terrible  foetor.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
are  in  most  respects  severe  ;  but  although  the  pulse  is  very  rapid  the  ten- 
perature  during  the  eruptive  stage  is  seldom  above  102^,  and  it  not  ruely 
falls  to  95^,  or  even  lower,  before  the  patient's  death.  Curschmann  sayi 
that  this  variety  of  smallpox  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  over  forty  years  <A  age, 
and  in  such  as  were  previously  out  of  health.  He  describes  it  as  bemg 
almost  always  fatal;  but  remarks  that  in  patients  who  have,  in  their 
delirium,  got  out  of  bed  and  walked  about  during  the  early  part  of  the 
eruptive  stage,  the  pustules  on  the  legs  may  become  filled  with  Mood, 
without  the  case  being  particularly  serious.  A  few  petechisB  on  any  part 
of  the  surface  are  not  a  dangerous  symptom. 

Another  variety  of  the  smallpox  exanthem  was  described  by  Marson  u 
corymbose.  His  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Reynolds's  *  System  of  Medi- 
cine,' but  no  one  appears  to  have  confirmed  his  observations. 

3.  In  modified  smaUpox — which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  exclusively  con- 
fined to  protected  persons — the  course  of  the  eruption  is  much  less  regular 
than  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease,  whether  discrete  or  confluent 
During  the  initial  stage,  however,  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  it 
and  them :  no  doubt  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  in  which  that 
stage  is  but  little  marked  ;  but  in  some  instances,  at  leasts  it  lasts  the  usoal 
time,  and  is  attended  with  severe  symptoms.  But  when  the  papules  begin 
to  appear,  it  is  said  that  the  characteristic  irregtdarity  is  often  shown  by 
their  being  visible  upon  the  trunk  or  elsewhere  before  there  are  any  of  them 
on  the  face ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  the  period  during  which  fresh  ones 
develop  themselves  is  variable,  the  number  being  sometimes  comjdete  in  a 
few  hours,  while  in  other  cases  they  keep  coming  out  even  when  those  wioA 
were  first  formed  have  already  become  pustules.  And  what  appears  to  be 
still  more  indicative  of  this  variety  of  smallpox  is  the  course  of  the  fever  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  stage.  The  temperature  falls,  as  in 
munodified  discrete  variola,  but  with  still  greater  rapidity,  and  without  any 
interruption  in  its  downward  path,  so  that  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
it  is  normal.  Trousseau  and  others,  however,  speak  of  confluent  smallpox 
running  its  normal  course  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  suddenly  sub- 
siding,  so  as  to  show  that  it  really  belongs  to  the  modified  form  of  the 


It  is  thus  evident  that  no  definite  period  can  be  fixed  at  which  the 
modified  character  of  a  given  case  of  smallpox  first  becomes  apparent. 
Sometimes  the  eruption  dies  away  before  it  has  passed  out  of  the  papular 
stage.  Sometimes  the  papules  undergo  a  partial  conversion  into  vesicles, 
which  then  rapidly  dry  up.  A  special  modification  of  this  variety  of  the 
affection  has  long  been  known  as  the  "  horn-pox  "  {vwriola  verrucosa)  \  but 
writers  by  no  means  agree  in  their  descriptions  of  it,  for  while  Trousseau 
speaks  of  the  vesicles  as  drying  up  and  leaving  in  their  places  small,  hard, 
corneous  projections,  which  fall  by  a  sort  of  desquamation  between  the  tenth 
and  the  fifteenth  days,  Gurschmann  says  that  after  the  scabs  have  become 
detached,  the  solid  bases  of  the  pocks  remain  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  as  warty  elevations,  especially  on  the  face,  to  which  they  give  an  ugly 
appearance. 

Again,  in  yet  other  cases  of  modified  smallpox,  the  vesicles  pass  on 
into  pustules.  The  change  then  appears  to  take  place  unusually  rapidly, 
and  Uie  pustules  themselves  are  often  extremely  small,  and  probably  never 
reach  so  great  a  size  as  that  to  which  they  may  attain  in  the  unmodified 
foims  of  ^e  disease. 

CompUeaUons  and  results. — The  complications  of  smallpox,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  few.  Bronchitis  is  frequent,  and  hypostatic  pneumonia 
not  mi^own ;  pleurisy,  when  it  occurs,  is  apt  to  lead  to  empyema ;  and  oedema 
of  the  larynx  has  occasionally  proved  fatal.  Salivation  is  frequent  and 
distressing.     The  febrile  albuminuria  rarely  leads  to  subsequent  nephritis. 

The  seguelcej  beside  the  pitting,  are  chiefly  various  forms  of  local  sup- 
puration, like  those  which  follow  enteric  and  scarlet  fevers :  abscesses  in  the 
sMn  and  deeper  organs,  funmculi  and  ecthyma,  local  gangrene  and  phleg- 
monous erysipelas.  In  severe  cases  the  cornea  may  idcerate,  and  the  eye 
be  lost. 

Convalescence  is,  however,  usually  rapid,  and  the  health  and  strength 
are  not  impaired  as  after  enteric  fever. 

The  protection  afforded  by  smallpox  is  probably  the  most  complete  known. 
Belapses  never  follow,  and  although  second  attacks  undoubtedly  occur,  they 
are  more  rare  than  in  the  case  of  typhus,  measles  or  scarlatina. 

Prognosis. — The  points  upon  which  this  depends  have  been  already  indi- 
cated. They  are,  fiiit^  the  number  and  quality  of  vaccination  marks.  The 
statistics  of  the  Smallpox  Hospital  for  twenty  years  show  that  where  four 
distinct  and  pitted  scars  were  present  the  mortality  was  only  one  in  two 
hundred ;  where  three  equally  good  were  found,  less  than  1  per  cent.  -,  where 
three  indlifferent  marks,  more  than  3  per  cent.  Two  good  marks  kept  the 
mortality  down  to  2*3  per  cent.,  two  poor  ones  only  to  8  per  cent.  With 
one  good  mark,  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  patients  died,  and  with  one  in- 
different mark  nearly  1 2  per  cent.  At  the  same  hospital  the  mortality  among 
unvaccinated  patients  generally  was  37  per  cent.  (Marson). 
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The  second  indication  for  prognosis  is  the  abundance  and  the  character 
of  the  excmthem,  Dr  Marson's  statistics  give  the  mortality  among  2654  of 
unvaccinated  patients  as  4  per  cent,  in^cases  of  discrete  variola ;  8  per  cent 
in  cases  of  semi-confluent,  including  coherent,  variola ;  and  50  per  cent  in 
cases  of  confluent  variola.  A  purpuric  eruption  is  of  most  serious  omen — 
most  so  when  it  precedes  the  true  exanthem ;  haemorrhagic  pustular  smallpox 
is  also  extremely  dangerous,  but  not  so  dangerous  as  haemorrhage  in  the 
papular  or  vesicular  stage. 

The  most  favourable  age  is  from  eight  or  ten  to  twenty ;  even  then 
about  25  per  cent,  of  unprotected  cases  are  fatal  More  than  half  the 
unvaccinat^  patients  above  thirty  years  old  die,  and  of  those  above  sixty 
nearly  80  per  cent  To  children  under  five  smallpox  is  as  fatal  as  to  adultf 
between  thirty  and  forty ;  about  half  of  those  who  are  attacked  die.  Manoo 
observed  that  children  who  grind  their  teeth  hardly  ever  recover. 

Previous  drinking  habits,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  want  <rf  sleep 
are  indicative  of  danger. 

Pregnancy  is  ustmlly  a  fatal  complication ;  abortion  usually  takes  {dice, 
and  the  mother  dies  soon  after.  Cases,  however,  are  recorded  in  wfaidi 
both  the  mother  and  the  child  have  survived. 

Among  sixty-seven  cases  recorded  by  Morton  (before  inoculaticHi  or 
vaccination  was  known),  all  but  two  being  under  thirty  years  of  age,  thirty- 
eight  recovered  and  twenty-nine  died — a  mortality  of  43  per  cent.  Of 
four  cases  complicated  by  abortion,  only  two  were  fatal. 

Treatment — There  is  no  special  means  of  curing  smallpox  apart  fron 
treatment  of  the  fever  and  of  the  local  complications.  The  most  rigid  isola- 
tion is  of  course  necessary  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  patient  should  be  revaccinated.  Free  ventilation  and  tlie 
utmost  cleanliness  are  the  first  essentials.  Diarrhcea  should  be  checked. 
Laudanum  and  morphia  are  extremely  valuable  as  hypnotics.  Ammonia  and 
senega  are  needed  for  bronchitis,  and  stimulants  during  the  suppurative  stage, 
especially  when  boils  or  abscesses  appear. 

Constant  watching  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  patient  escaping 
from  the  sick-room  or  doing  himself  an  injury  in  his  delirium.  But  Dr 
Collie  recommends  that  a  restless  patient  should  be  allowed  to  get  out  of 
bed,  and  even  to  sit  by  the  fire,  if  he  persists  in  the  attempt. 

In  order  to  ease  the  irritation  of  the  skin  and  prevent  scratching,  as  well 
as  to  soothe  the  fever,  warm  or  lukewarm  baths  of  about  100°  or  about  85° 
Fahr.  are  recommended,  followed  by  inunction  with  oil  or  vaseline.  The 
face  should  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  lead  or  zinc  ointment^  and 
the  pustules  should  be  pricked  as  soon  as  formed,  in  order  to  diminish  scarring. 

Vaccination  in  unprotected  persons  exposed  to  contagion  is  imperative  ; 
and  even  if  performed  after  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  aj^ieared, 
it  probably  has  some  effect  in  diminishing  its  severity. 

But  the  true  treatment  for  smallpox  is  prophylactic,  and  will  neA  be 
considered. 

Vaccinia.  Syn.  Cow-pox. — The  terrible  mortality  from  unmodified 
smallpox,  and  the  scarcely  less  terrible  results  it  left  behind — the  scarred 
and  hideous  features,  the  sight  injured  or  lost,  permanent  deafness,  and 
other  disastrous  results— can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the 
general  as  well  as  the  medical  literatiu'e  of  the  last  century.     Treatment  o# 
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the  disease  had  been  much  improved  by  Sydenham,  but  its  ravages  were  still 
almoet  unchecked  until  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  InoculaMon,  This 
has  been  carried  on  in  China  from  time  immemorial,  but  it  is  not  known  how 
it  was  introduced  into  Turkey.  An  account  of  inoculation  as  a  prophylactic 
for  ordinary  smallpox  was  first  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  l^nsactions ' 
for  1714,  but  it  became  popular  seven  years  later  by  means  of  the  letters  and 
example  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  the  wife  of  the  English  ambassador 
at  Constantinople.  By  inoculation  with  the  lymph  from  a  variolous  vesicle 
the  disease  is  reproduced  with  a  shorter  incubation  period,  with  far  less 
severe  symptoms,  and  with  a  far  smaller  mortality  than  when  contracted  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Variola,  however,  thus  produced  was  still  variola,  and  as  contagious  as 
ever,  so  that  the  efiect  of  inoculation  was  to  make  cases  of  smallpox  more 
numerous,  though  generally  milder.  Thus,  although  the  mortality  was 
reckoned  at  only  3  per  mille,  the  total  deaths  from  smallpox  were  increased. 
The  SmaUpox  and  Inoculation  Hospital  was  founded  in  1746,  and  inocula- 
tion was  practised  there  down  to  1822,  but  after  1840  it  was  prohibited  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  operation  was  performed  in  China  by  putting 
Tariolous  crusts  into  the  nostrils,  but  in  Europe  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
vaccination,  except  that  the  lymph  was  variolous  instead  of  vaccine. 

The  practice  of  va>ccinaHon — ^Uie  greatest  achievement  of  medicine — was 
the  fruit  of  the  scientific  temper  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  the 
illustrious  Edward  Jenner.  He  observed  that  the  mi^maids  in  the  great 
daily  farms  of  Gloucestershire  were  subject  to  a  particular  eruption  of  the 
fingers,  which  was  derived  from  similar  pustules  on  the  udder  of  cows.  He 
ascertained  the  accuracy  of  a  current  belief  that  those  who  were  so  affected 
did  not  sufier  from  smallpox.  After  long  investigation  he  was  so  satisfied 
of  the  fact  that  in  1798  he  inoculated  a  boy  with  the  matter  from  a  cow's 
ndder  (i  e.  with  the  cow-pox  instead  of  with  smallpox),  and  finding  that  this 
inoculation  was  as  good  a  protection  from  the  dreaded  variola  as  the  other, 
he  made  known  his  discovery.* 

The  practice  of  inoculation  with  this  "  vaccine  lymph  "  rapidly  spread. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  best  physicians  abroad  as  well  as  in  England,  and  the 
process  of  "  vaccination,"  thus  begun,  was  at  last  made  compulsoiy  in  all 
civilised  countries.  Vaccination  does  not  absolutely  protect  from  smallpox : 
inoculation  did  not,  and  an  attack  of  smallpox  by  ordinary  contagion  does 
not  absolutely  protect.  But  variola,  like  other  exanthems,  protects  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  against  a  second  attack  ;  inoculated  variola  is  a  mild 
and  comparatively  safe  form  of  the  disease,  and  likewise  protects  from 
further  attacks;  vaccination  is  a  still  milder  and  perfectly  safe  form  of 
disease,  and  likewise  protects  from  futiu'e  smallpox. 

The  statistics  given  on  page  209*  show  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
It  is  abo  proved  by  the  following  example,  quoted  by  Dr  Eustace  Smith. 
Dr  Oayton  had  1574  children  under  observation  in  the  Smallpox  Hospital 
at  Homerton  (1871-78).  Of  these  211  showed  good  vaccination  marks,  and 
only  one  of  them  died;  396  showed  incomplete  vaccination,  and  39  of  them 
died ;  179  had  been  vaccinated,  but  showed  no  scar,  and  46  of  them  died ; 
while  of  788,  who  unhappily  had  never  been  vaccinated  at  all,  no  less  than 
385  died. 

.  •  His  'Inquufy  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variola  Vaccinffi,  a  disease 
diicovered  in  some  of  the  western  counties  of  England,  particnlarly  Gloncestershire,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cow-pox/  was  published  in  1798. 
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Similar  evidence  on  a  large  scale  is  afforded  by  the  compolsory ' 
tion  carried  out  in  the  great  Continental  armies,  by  the  results  in  oar  own 
army,  in  the  military  school  at  Chelsea,  and  by  observations  in  Swedflo,  in 
Germany,  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  India. 

It  is  certain  that  vaccinated  persons  are  to  a  small  extent  liaUe  to  small- 
pox, especially  if  the  scars  are  few  and  slight,  or  if  the  time  since  vaccinaliM 
has  been  very  long.  Efficient  vaccination  is  necessary  to  obtain  tlie  foD 
benefit  of  Jenner's  discovery.  A  second  vaccination  is  desirable  aboat  tk 
time  of  puberty,  and  repeated  vaccination  is  prudently  submitted  to  by  thoK 
who  are  going  into  contact  with  the  disease,  as  doctors  and  nurses  takiBg 
duty  at  a  smallpox  hospital. 

With  delicate  persons  the  local  inflammation  attending  vaccination  maj 
be  severe,  and  cause  some  febrile  action  and  several  days'  discomfort  VHA 
feeble  infants  the  effects  may  be  more  serious.  And  it  is  now  certain  tint 
vaccination  from  a  syphilitic  child  may  introduce  the  virus  of  syphilis  as  vdl 
as  that  of  vaccinia,  especially  if  blood  as  well  as  lymph  be  inoculated.  TUb 
is,  however,  an  occurrence  so  excessively  rare  that  while  every  precautioD  is 
rightly  taken  against  it  by  choosing  healthy  infants  from  whom  to  tab 
vaccine  lymph,  the  practical  risk  is  infinitesimal. 

A  much  more  common  but  less  certainly  ascertained  drawback  to  va49Ct 
nation  is  that  the  slight  febrile  disturbance  which  attends  it  may  call  foctk 
local  or  general  disorders,  especially  eczema  and  catarrhal  inflammationi. 
Swelling  of  the  axillary  lymph-glands  of  the  vaccinated  arm  and  erythematooi 
oedema  of  the  arm  itself  are  frequent,  and  sometimes,  especially  in  adalfcai, 
troublesome.  Erysipelas  or  pyaemia  is  a  possible  result,  but  not  more 
frequent  than  after  any  other  sUght  puncture. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  drawbacks,  slight  as  they  are,  might  be 
avoided  by  vaccination  direct  from  the  udder  of  a  heifer  affected  with  vaednia 
instead  of  from  a  vaccinated  child;  and  this  plan  has  been  extensively 
carried  out.  But  its  disadvantages  are  greater  than  its  advantages.  Tlw 
operation  is  less  certain  of  success,  the  febrile  disturbance  is  usually  more 
marked,  and  the  maturation  of  the  pustule  and  falling  of  the  scab  is  con- 
siderably delayed.  Hence  "  arm-to-arm  "  vaccination,  from  a  healthy  child 
to  a  healthy  child,  is  probably  the  most  efficient^  least  disturbing,  and  motl 
practically  eligible  method. 

Course  of  vaccinia, — ^When  vaccine  lymph  has  been  introduced  into  the 
lymphatic  spaces  of  the  skin,  an  incubation  period  of  two  days  follows.  On 
the  third  a  papule  appears,  which  in  two  days  more  becomes  a  veoek. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  a  large  umbilicated  vesicle  forms,  and 
attains  its  full  development  on  the  eighth  day,  when  a  congested  halo  sur- 
rounds it.  The  lymph  then  becomes  turbid,  its  contents  gradually  diy 
up,  the  areola  fades  again,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  a  scab  has 
formed.  This  falls  off  about  the  end  of  the  third  week,  and  leaves  a  pitted 
depressed  scar,  at  first  darker  but  finally  whiter  than  the  surrounding  skin. 
Meanwhile  slight  p3rrexia  has  begun  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  increases  at 
the  beginning  of  Uie  second  week,  and  falls  with  the  maturation  of  the  pa»* 
tule  and  the  disappearance  of  the  surrounding  inflammation. 

This  process  is  sometimes  slower,  as  when  the  vaccinated  child  is  ah^y 
in  the  incubation  stage  of  another  febrile  disorder  like  measles ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  quicker,  or  otherwise  disturbed,  as  when  the  child  is  already 
affected  by  some  inflammatory  affection  like  eczema. 

The  course  of    a  second  vaccination  is  almost  always  rapid,  and  the 
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constdtutional  disturbance  usually  greater,  owing  perhaps  to  the  patient's 
age. 

Nalure  of  vaccinia  <md  pathology  of  vacdnation.'^eiineT  himself  believed 
that  cow-pox  was  modified  variola.  This  was  long  disputed,  but  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr  Oeeley  (1839)  and  by  Mr  Badcock  (1840)  went  far  to 
establish  the  fact.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  variolous  lymph  inoculated 
on  a  cow's  udder  produces  vaccinia ;  this  inoculated  in  a  human  arm  repro- 
duces itself  and  protects  from  subsequent  vaccination,  as  well  as  from  subse- 
quent smallpox.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  careful  experiments  more 
recently  carried  out  at  Lyons  by  Chauveau  throw  fresh  doubt  on  the  question. 
He  found  that  inoculation  of  vaccine  lymph  produces  vaccinia  in  the  cow,  and 
that  variolous  inoculation  produces  variola^  But  the  latter  disease  could 
not  be  thus  propagated,  and  when  both  inoculations  were  made  together  the 
yariola  died  out,  while  the  vaccinia  could  be  indefinitely  continued.  Cows 
only,  not  oxen,  are  subject  to  vaccinia,  because  the  contagion  is  conveyed  to 
Uiem  from  human  variola  in  the  process  of  milking.  The  disease  is  only 
derived  by  cattle  from  human  beings,  and  dies  out  when  not  thus  reinforced. 
It  may  also  afiect  horses  and  probably  sheep,  though  the  variola  ovina  is  in 
certain  respects  difierent.  The  vaccinia  of  cows  is  probably  the  same  as 
one  of  the  diseases  known  as  the  "  grease  "  in  horses. 

If  vaccinia  is  true  variola  modified  by  "  cultivation,"  it  furnishes  the 
first  and  hitherto  the  most  successful  example  of  the  method  of  protection 
from  specific  diseases  by  previous  inoculation  with  an  "  attenuated  "  virus. 

For  further  details  on  the  subject  of  vaccination,  so  interesting  as  an 
example  of  scientific  experiment  and  reasoning  applied  to  medicine,  so 
important  in  its  bearing  on  general  pathology,  and  so  deeply  afiecting  the 
lives  and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr  Seaton's 
article  in  Reynolds'  '  System,'  and  his  '  Handbook  of  Vaccination '  (1868),  to 
Mr  Simon's  Beports  to  the  Privy  Council  relating  to  the  history  and  practice 
of  vaccination,  and  to  Mr  Ernest  Hart's  excellent  popular  pamphlet. 
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"  Each  litUe  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it 
To  wail  the  f aiUt  its  riBing  did  commit." 

DBYDBir. 

History  of  the  recognition  of  Chickenr^ox — Its  disHncHon  from  SmaMpox 
Incubation  cmd  onset — Characters  of  the  eruption — Symptoms  and  course 
Sequeke — A  disease  of  chiidren — Diagnosis — Prognosis. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  soon  after  the  final  separation 
measles  from  smallpox,  English  writers  mention  a  variety  of  the  la£ 
disease  popularly  called  "chicken-pox."  The  same  affection  seems 
have  been  described  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Vidus  Yidius,  and 
Ingrassias,  under  the  designation  of  "Grystalli."  Yogel  (1764)  is  said 
have  introduced  the  name  of  Varicella.  In  1730  Fuller  asserted  U 
chicken-pox  and  smallpox  were  really  distinct  diseases ;  but  Heberden, 
the  first  volume  of  the  'Medical  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Phyddax 
(1767),  first  indicated  fully  the  differences  between  them.  He  also  point 
out  the  chief  reason  which  makes  the  recognition  of  chicken-pox  importai 
namely,  that  those  who  had  it  might  otherwise  be  deceived  into  a  fa 
security,  which  might  prevent  them  from  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  t 
smallpox. 

After  the  introduction  of  vaccination  it  became  of  great  consequence 
distinguish  the  two  diseases,  since  every  case  of  varicella  occurring  in 
vaccinated  person  would  otherwise  have  been  regarded  as  an  instance  of  t 
failure  of  the  operation.     But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  earli 
advocates  of  Jenner's  method,  being  anxious  to  show  that  the  proteoti 
afforded  by  it  was  absolute,  referred  every  suspicious-looking  eniptioQ 
persons  who  had  been  vaccinated  to  chicken-pox.     This,  in  its  turn,  led 
a  reaction,  since  it  necessarily  involved  the  giving  up  of  all  the  distinct] 
characters  of  the  affection,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  its  claim 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  disease  has  been  disputed  by  several  emim 
physicians,  from  Dr  John  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh  (1820),  to  Hebra^ 
Vienna.     Unfortunately,  too,  the  great  German  dermatologist  helped 
throw  the  subject  into  confusion  by  employing  the  term  varicella  in 
entirely  new  sense,  namely,  for  all  very  mild  cases  of  smallpox.    It 
certain  that  the  varicella  of  other  writers  is  unconnected  with  sniiallpox. 

The  proofs  are  (1)  that  it  occurs  in  those  who  have  been  vaccinated, 
who  have  had  variola,  just  as  readily  and  with  the  same  characters  as 
those  who  are  unprotected ;  and  (2)  that  a  person  who  has  passed  throng 
remains  as  susceptible  as  before  to  the  vaccine  virus  or  to  that  of  smallpc 
In  the  *  Lancet '  for  1877  a  case  is  recorded  of  an  unvaccinated  child  w 

•  8y»ofijfm$, — ^Variola  crystallina,  spuria,  volatica,  VariolsB  pnsilUD  (Heberden), 
Clucken-pox.— JFV.  VariceUe,  Germ,  Windpocken,  Wasserpocken.    The  word  varietUt 
evidently  intended  as  a  diminutive  of  variola.    The  vernacnlar  name  is  probably  a  oqr 
tion  of  okichpeoM  (French  okiche,  Latin  oicer),  in  aUosion  to  the  size  of  the  vendee. 
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waa  admitted  into  St  Thomas's  Hospital  for  chicken-pox,  but  who  was  placed 
on  the  floor  containing  the  smallpoz  wards,  because  the  diagnosis  was  at 
first  uncertain.  Two  days  afterwards  vaccination  was  performed,  which 
aooeeeded.  Eight  days  later  still  the  child  fell  ill  with  modified  variola. 
According  to  Thomas,  Gzakert  vaccinated  with  success  a  boy  in  whom  the 
inocnlation  of  the  cow-pox  had  failed  on  three  previous  occasions,  by  intro- 
dncing  the  lymph  into  the  interior  of  the  vesicles  of  a  varicella  with  which 
he  happened  to  be  attacked.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  that  at  the  present  day 
almoet  everyone  is  vaccinated  in  infancy,  we  should  have  in  the  cow-pox 
viroB  an  ahnoet  infallible  test,  which  we  could  apply  at  our  own  discretion, 
and  ^vrhich  would  soon  clear  up  all  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  any  individual 
case  that  might  be  difficult  of  diagnosis. 

"Whereas  the  fluid  from  even  the  mildest  eruption  of  variola  is  capable 
of  conveying  the  disorder  by  inoculation,  almost  all  of  those  who  have  tried 
to  inoculate  varicella  in  the  same  way  from  its  vesicles  have  failed.  Early 
in  the  present  century  Bryce  performed  this  experiment  upon  children  who 
had  never  had  either  smallpox  or  cow-pox,  to  the  number  of  thirteen, 
without  any  result  It  is  true  that,  in  a  long  series  of  cases  collected  by 
Hesse  in  1829,  there  was  a  small  minority  in  which  inoculation  appeared  to 
succeed ;  but  according  to  Thomas  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  some 
error  crept  into  these  observations. 

The  characters  of  the  eruption  of  varicella,  and  the  date  at  which  it 
develops,  are  in  themselves  ample  proof  of  its  distinctness. 

IncubaHan. — ^Tlus  seems  to  be  of  variable  duration,  so  far  as  has  been 
ascertained ;  but  it  has  probably  been  calculated  upon  the  precarious  basis 
of  the  interval  between  the  dates  at  which  different  children  of  the  same 
&niily  have  been  successively  attacked.  Dr  Oeorge  Gregory  stated  it  at 
from  four  to  six  days;  Heberden  at  eight  or  nine.  Bristowe  bbjb  that 
in  some  cases  it  lasts  exactly  a  week,  but  perhaps  more  commonly  a  fort- 
night. According  to  Thomas,  it  may  be  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  days ; 
according  to  Oee,  about  a  fortnight ;  according  to  laveing,  variable,  about 
thirteen  days  with  eruption  on  the  fourteenth.  Eustace  Smith  gives  seven 
to  fourteen  days ;  Trousseau,  from  fifteen  to  seventeen ;  Dukes,  fourteen  to 
nineteen ;  Eichhorst^  thirteen  to  sixteen. 

OnseL — ^This  is  usually  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
so  that  there  is  no  stage  of  invasion  of  the  fever  before  the  exanthem  appears, 
as  in  typhus,  enterics,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  smallpox. 

Thomas  took  the  temperatures  of  children  who  afterwards  developed 
varicella  (no  doubt  where  the  disease  was  already  in  the  family),  and  always 
found  them  normal  or  not  raised  above  half  a  degree  (Fahr.),  which  in  child- 
hood is  of  common  occurrence  in  health. 

Even  where  there  are  slight  prodromal  symptoms,  as  headache  or  cough, 
with  loss  of  ai^tite  and  feverishness,  they  only  last  a  few  hours  before  the 
characteristic  rash  appears,  so  that  the  period  of  incubation  must^  as  in  the 
case  of  Rubeola  (se.  notha)  be  reckoned  up  to  that  of  eruption. 

In  some  instances,  however,  Thomas  found  that  the  child  was  feverish 
for  a  few  hours  before  the  disease  made  its  appearance,  and  sometimes 
the  fever  lasted  two  or  three  days,  and  was  accompanied  with  delirium 
or  (as  in  a  case  which  the  writer  saw  some  years  ago)  with  convulsions. 

The  exanOiem, — ^This  begins  as  a  series  of  small,  slightly  pointed  red 
spots,  which  Trousseau  compares  with  the  rose-rash  of  enteric  fever.  Dr 
Gee  says  that  they  disappear  when  the  skin  of  the  part  is  stretched,  this 
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being  a  proof  that  there  is  no  exudation  into  the  tissue  of  the  cutis,  but  on] 
hypersBmia.  In  a  few  hours  they  pass  into  as  many  transparent  ten 
vesicles,  round  or  oval  in  form,  and  about  as  large  as  split  peas.  The 
sometimes  have  a  red  base;  sometimes  they  are  seated  upon  a  perfecti 
colourless  surface,  so  that  the  patient  looks  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  sprinklt 
with  drops  of  clear  water.  They  are  generally  scattered  quite  irregulari 
but  it  is  said  that  they  may  occasionally  be  somewhat' clustered  together,  as 
herpes.  A  chief  distinction  between  them  and  the  vesicles  of  smallpox  is  the 
superficial  position :  they  have  no  thickened  floor,  they  do  not  consist  of 
series  of  separate  chambers,  and  when  they  are  pricked  they  atmost  eoi 
pletely  collapse.  Thomas,  however,  says  that  when  they  first  appear  tttis 
not  the  case,  and  that  they  are  at  that  time  intersected  by  delicate  sepl 
Most  of  the  vesicles  of  varicella  are  rounded,  without  the  central  depressit 
of  smallpox ;  but  in  almost  every  case  some  may  be  found  umbilicated,  ai 
occasionally  most  seem  to  be  so.  They  appear  in  crops,  which  come  out 
succession  during  the  first,  second,  and  thinl  nights  of  the  disorder.  At  leng 
they  acquire  a  yellowish  appearance,  and  the  fluid  in  them  turns  slight 
opalescent^  or  may  become  purif orm.  After  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  boc 
they  begin  to  dry  up  and  become  flaccid ;  they  are  often  ruptured,  eitfa 
by  the  nails  of  the  patient  (for  there  is  often  considerable  itching)  or 
some  other  way ;  or  they  fall  in  first  at  their  centres,  so  as  to  acquire 
spurious  umbilicus.  Ultimately  they  form  thin  brownish-yellow  scabs,  whi 
in  a  few  days  crumble  away  and  leave  reddish  pigmented  spots. 

The  eruption  of  varicella  generally  appears  first  on  the  upper  part  of  tl 
back  or  on  the  chest,  rarely  on  the  face.  Formerly  it  was  said  to  spn 
the  face  altogether;  and  although  this  is  incorrect,  it  never  comes  a 
more  thickly  there  than  elsewhere,  as  is  the  case  with  variola.  On  the  sea 
it  is  almost  always  present     Afterwards  it  spreads  to  the  limbs. 

The  vesicles  come  out,  not  in  a  single  crop,  but  in  a  succession  of  croi 
which  may  be  prolonged  over  three  or  four  days  or  even  a  whole  week  Thi 
one  sees  papules  and  vesicles  and  crusts  side  by  side  at  the  same  time ;  in  th 
it  is  very  diflerent  from  smallpox.  The  total  number  of  vesicles  is  sometim 
not  more  than  from  ten  to  thirty,  but  according  to  Thomas  it  is  general 
two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  as  many  as  eight  hundred  are  aa 
to  have  been  observed.  Only  a  few  come  out  on  the  first  day — ^perhi^ 
score.  Then  a  hundred  or  more  fresh  ones  are  seen  the  following  momin 
The  scabs  which  form  as  the  vesicles  dry  up,  fall  ofi*  if  left  to  themselves  j 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  leave  reddish  marks  which  gradually  disappea 
but  sometimes  a  few  small  white  cicatrices  remain  behind ;  and  these  nu 
occasionally  be  depressed,  and  even  pitted. 

The  mucous  membrcmes  take  part  in  varicella.  Thomas  sajrs  that  coi 
plaints  of  pain  in  micturition  have  often  led  to  his  observing  vesicles  upc 
the  labia  of  girls,  but  that  on  the  prepuce  in  boys  they  are  less  commonly  1 
be  found.  On  the  palate  they  often  persist  for  some  time,  having  sU^tl 
reddened  bases ;  but  on  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  the  cheeks  they  are  to  I 
recognised  only  in  the  form  of  excoriations  or  small  superficial  ulcers. 

lis  vcmeHes. — Some  of  the  papules  which,  as  we  have  seen,  oonstitQ! 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  eruption  of  chicken-pox,  not  infrequently  abort  ai 
disappear,  especially  those  which  come  out  towards  the  end  of  the  diseas 
Thomas  has  recorded  a  case — the  nature  of  which  was  established  by  tl 
fact  that  the  patient's  sister  had  just  before  had  varicella — in  which  evei 
single  papule  died  away  after  thirty-six  hours,  so  that  no  vesicles  were  fonnc 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  vesicles  sometimes  increase  in  size  untO  they  deserve 
the  name  of  bullse ;  such  an  enkrgement  of  them  does  not  always  begin  nntil 
they  have  already  become  scabbed  over,  and  they  may  go  on  spreading  at 
ihe  periphery  of  the  crusts  for  a  considerable  time.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  in  exceptional  instances  varicella  lasts  much  longer  than  any  other  ex- 
anthem.  Trousseau  speaks  of  an  epidemic  in  the  Necker  Hospital  in  which, 
during  from  fifteen  to  forty  days,  blebs  like  those  of  pemphigus  kept 
appearing  on  different  parts  of  the  patients'  bodies,  leaving  ulcerations  which 
lasted  for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Mr  Hutchinson  ('  Lect  on  Clin.  Sur- 
gery *)  saw  a  rash  exactly  like  fading  chicken-pox,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  out  during  a  month,  and  which  vanished  spontaneously  afterwards. 

Cownt. — ^The  general  sympkms  of  varicella  are  very  slight  In  some 
patients  the  thermometer  fails  to  rise  above  normal  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  the  vesicles  are  coming  out  In  others  there  is  slight 
fever  of  two  or  three  days'  duration,  but  it  often  passes  off  in  a  single  day. 
Moderate  fever  may  last  four  days.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  the 
temperature  in  chicken-pox  does  not  fall,  as  it  does  in  variola,  when  the 
eruption  b^ns  to  develop  itself.  Trousseau,  however,  speaks  of  successive 
onsets  of  fever,  occurring  regularly  at  night,  and  accompanying  the  different 
orops  of  vesicles ;  and  Thomas  seems  to  have  observed  something  of  the 
same  kind,  although  he  speaks  of  such  exacerbations  rather  as  tending  to 
interrupt  the  usual  nocturnal  rise  and  morning  fall  of  temperature.  The 
maximum  temperature  is  about  102^.  In  some  slight  cases  there  is  said  to 
be  complete  absence  of  fever  throughout  the  course  of  the  eruption.  The 
defervescence,  when  it  occurs,  is  usually  rapid. 

AU  that  need  be  said  about  other  symptoms  is  that  the  patient  may  be 
a  little  restless  or  drowsy,  but  that  he  seldom  complains  of  headache  or 
wishes  to  be  kept  in  bed.  The  tongue  is  clean,  but  there  may  be  some  thirst 
and  loss  of  appetite.  In  a  child  suffering  from  chronic  larjmgitis,  Dr  Oee 
noticed  decided  increase  of  dyspnoea  during  an  attack  of  varicella. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  symptoms  are  more  marked,  perhaps  more  in 
children  above  six  or  seven  years  old,  or  in  adolescents. 

In  a  case  seen  by  the  writer  in  1886,  the  patient,  nineteen  years  old,  felt 
unwell  one  day,  but  went  out  to  dinner  and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  the 
table,  and  fainted.  Next  morning  the  rash  appeared  on  her  face  and 
shoulders,  and  continued  in  successive  crops.  The  highest  temperature 
was  102^  F.,  and  it  did  not  rise  with  the  development  of  the  eruption. 
There  were  good  vaccination  marks.  The  febrile  disturbance  lasted  about 
three  days.  One  scar  only  remained  on  the  forehead  close  to  the  hair,  where 
a  scab  had  been  repeatedly  scratched  off.  There  was  an  epidemic  of  chicken- 
pox  among  children  in  the  village,  one  of  which  the  writer  saw. 

Bdapses  cmd  sequdcR, — Some  writers  speak  of  relapses  of  varicella;  and 
Thomas,  although  he  denies  that  the  disease  is  ever  followed  at  once  by  a 
seoond  complete  attack,  admits  that  he  has  seen  a  few  vesicles  appear  as  late 
as  a  month  from  the  commencement  of  the  eruption. 

The  question  bears  on  a  remarkable  cutaneous  affection  which  Mr 
Hutchinson  believes  to  arise  out  of  chicken-pox,  and  which  he  therefore 
terms  "  varicella-prurigo."  He  has  recorded  notes  of  sixteen  cases,  all  of 
which  are  said  to  have  begun  with  the  characters  of  varicella,  most  of  them 
having  in  fact  been  diagnosed  by  medical  men  as  examples  either  of  that 
disease  or  of  modified  smallpox.  But  it  is  curious  that  it  never  affected 
several  children  in  the  same  family ;  indeed,  there  is  only  one  instance  out 
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of  the  whole  number  in  which  more  than  one  child  suffered  from  thecnrigina 
disease ;  and  any  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr  Hutchinson's  yiews  an 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  he  gives  twelve  other  cases  in  which  the  saiiM 
skin  disease  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  vaccination.  There  is  m 
doubt^  however,  of  the  validity  of  Mr  Hutchinson's  observation  of  gangren 
as  a  complication  of  varicella,  though  it  is  happily  a  very  rare  one.  In 
stead  of  the  vesicle  running  the  usual  course,  it  becomes  tinged  witi 
blood,  and  the  scab  is  very  large  and  black.  The  slight  areola  is  mon 
marked  and  of  a  dusky  hue,  and  under  the  crust  is  an  ulcer.  Thea 
multiple  gangrenous  ulcers  may  prove  fatal  in  young  children. 

Predisposing  comes. — Chicken-pox  is  ahnost  confined  to  ehUdrefi.  Di 
Glee  gives  a  table  drawn  up  from  the  records  of  the  Great  Ormond  Street 
Hospital,  according  to  which  infants  under  six  months  of  age  were  oftei 
attacked,  while  there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  among  childrei 
between  six  and  twelve  months  old  than  during  any  other  period  of  equa 
length.  Most  patients  are  under  six,  and  after  ten  years  of  age  it  veq 
rarely  occurs.  Most  writers  say  that  they  have  never  seen  it  in  grown-n] 
patients,  but  Heberden  relates  one  case  in  which  a  mother  caught  it  fron 
her  children,  and  another  instance  of  it  in  an  adult  female  was  observed  b] 
Gregory.  Among  584  patients  recorded  at  Basle  from  1875  to  1880  b] 
Baader  (quoted  by  Eichhorst),  382  were  under  five  years  old  and  573  undea 
ten,  7  were  between  eleven  and  fifteen,  and  only  2  certain  cases  under  twenty 

Varicella  is  sometimes  sporadic,  sometimes  epidemic.  Thomas  remai^ 
that  in  large  towns  epidemics  are  not  separated  by  intervals  of  several  yemr 
(as  with  measles  and  smallpox),  but  occur  every  year  or  every  half-year — ii 
Leipzig  regularly  a  short  time  after  the  opening  of  the  infant  schools. 

TMs  disorder  does  not  affect  any  particular  season,  although  Heberdei 
speaks  of  it  as  occurring  chiefly  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  G^  thinks  it  i 
most  common  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  in  September  and  October.  It  is  higUj 
infectious.  The  contagion  is  probably  communicable  through  the  air,  and  i 
also  capable  of  adhering  to  solid  bodies.  That  it  possesses  comparativalj 
little  tenacity  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  extent  off  ai 
epidemic  is  not  generally  large. 

Varicella  protects  efficiently  against  itself,  but  not  against  vaccinia  a 
variola.     Second  attacks  of  chicken-pox  are  almost  unknown. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  with  which  varicella  has  been  confounded  an 
acne,  pustular  syphilide,  and  molluscum  contagiosum,  to  distinguish  wliid 
needs  only  knowledge  and  care — and  variola,  especially  variola  in  vaccinatec 
persons,  and  here  the  distinction  is  sometimes  difficult.  The  slightneaa  o 
the  early  symptoms,  the  close  sequence  of  the  exanthem,  the  softnea 
of  the  papules,  their  appearance  in  successive  crops,  their  distribution  anc 
rapid  course  will  generally  decide  the  question.  If  on  the  second  or  thirc 
day  there  is  a  vesicle,  or  a  crust  on  the  fifth,  it  cannot  be  variola  (Heberden) 

The  prognosis  is  always  good  except  in  the  rare  cases  of  subeequeni 
gangrene.  There  are  no  other  complications  and  no  proper  sequelss ;  bui 
occasionally  children  are  some  time  in  regaining  strength,  and  both  Gee  anc 
Eustace  Smith  have  seen  tuberculosis  follow  chicken-pox. 

No  treatment  is  needful,  except  to  ease  the  troublesome  itching.  Hm 
vesicles  should  as  far  as  possible  be  protected  from  scratching,  to  prevanl 
deep  cicatrices.  Since  the  contagion  of  varicella  is  very  active,  isolation  h 
desirable,  particularly  when  young  children  are  in  the  house. 


THE   PLAGUE* 

"  The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness." 

Histanf  and  geographical  distrilmHon — IrtcubaHon,  onset,  and  symptoms — 
Diagnosis — Anatomy — Fatality — Treatment — Conditions  of  contagion  and 
causes  of  fhe  decline  of  the  plague. 

The  Sweating  Sicbiness. — History — SympUms  and  pathology. 

The  English  word  Plague  was  formerly  applied  indiscriminately  to 
every  fatal  epidemic  disease  j  and  when  the  malady  now  to  be  described 
appeared  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  called  the  "  Black  Death."  But 
for  the  last  200  years  the  only  other  epidemics  comparable  with  those  of 
fonner  times  have  been  separately  named  Typhus,  Cholera,  Yellow  Fever, 
&c  Consequently  we  can  now  use  the  word  "  Plague  "  without  ambiguity 
for  what  is  more  precisely  termed  the  "  bubonic  "  or  "  Oriental  Plague." 

The  history  of  the  true  plague,  identified  by  its  mortality  and  its 
buboes,  can  be  clearly  traced  back  to  an  Egyptian  epidemic  under  Justinian, 
about  550  A.D.,  and  notices  by  medical  writers  show  that  it  was  recognised 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Trajan.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  "  Plague  of 
Athens"  described  by  Thucydides  was  the  Oriental  Pestilence. t 

Epidemics  of  the  plague  were  frequent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
it  was  probably  almost  constantly  endemic  in  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt 
The  Black  Death  of  1348-49  began  in  China,  spread  to  the  Crimea,  and 
thence  by  a  ship's  crew  to  Genoa,  devastated  the  whole  Continent,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  war  between  England  and  France.  Its  ravages  in  Florence 
were  recorded  by  Bocaccio.  It  probably  reduced  the  population  of  England 
by  one  third,  or  even  more,  and  led  to  important  economic  results.  The 
same  epidemic  invaded  Syria  by  way  of  Armenia,  and  thence  spread  over 
Egypt  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa,  the  hotbed  of  plague  in  the 
days  of  the  Soman  empire.  There  were  several  epidemics  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  again  in  1609,  in  the  first  year  of  Charles  I 
(1625),  and  in  1635-47;  but  the  most  destructive  and  happily  the  last 
in  England  was  the  Great  Plague  of  London  in  1665,  so  graphically 
described  by  Defoe,  although  he  was  but  two  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
could  only  know  what  he  tells  by  hearsay.  In  1665  no  less  than  68,596 
deaths  from  the  plague  were  reported  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 

There  was  a  terrible  epidemic  in  the  south  of  France,  known  as  the 
Plague  of  Marseilles,  in  1720,  when  the  scenes  described  by  the  great 
EngUsh  novelist  were  renewed.    The  disease  did  not  visit  Western  Europe 

*  ^Mongfiiu, — Pestis  vel  Pestilentia,  XoifiSg,  Pestis  ingninaria.  Typhus  babonicus, 
Bkck  death,  Levantine  op  Oriental  plague. — Fr,  la  peste,  Oerm,  die  Pest. 

t  There  is  no  mention  of  buboes  or  of  hGemorrhage,  and  the  symptoms  recorded  are 
onlike  those  of  the  Oriental  phigue.  Murchison  believed  the  plague  of  Athens  to  have  been 
typhus,  Littre  and  Daremb^  that  it  was  smallpox,  and  a  book  has  been  published  to 
prove  that  it  was  scarlatina.  It  may  have  been  any  of  these  diseases,  or  relapsing  fever, 
or  measles.  Except  fever  and  contagion,  none  of  the  recorded  symptoms  fit  in  with  any 
known  malady. 
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again,  but  epidemics  occurred  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  Sicily 
and  Poland  (1743),  Wallachia  and  Russia  (1771). 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  there  were  outbreaks  of  the  plague  in 
Malta,  at  Noja  in  Southern  Italy,  upon  the  Lower  Danube,  and  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Up  to  1844  they  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Egypt,  but  that 
country  has  since  been  free  from  them.  The  disease  also  vanished  from  Smynia 
and  Syria,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  had  become  entirely  extinct 
But  in  1858  it  appeared  again  in  Tripoli,  on  thA  south  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  it  is  now  biown  to  have  visited  the  highlands  of  Western 
Arabia  in  1853.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  never  been 
absent  for  many  years  together  from  parts  of  India;  in  1834  an  epidemic 
which  occurred  in  Bajpootana  became  known  as  the  "  Pali  plague,"  and  as 
recently  as  1877  it  prevailed  at  Eumaon,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas.  Between  1863  and  1876  there  were  six  or  seven  outbreaks  in 
Western  Asia,  some  in  Persian  Kurdistan,  others  upon  the  Lower  Euphrates. 
In  1877  it  showed  itself  at  Eesht,  to  the  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
From  this  place  it  probably  made  its  way  to  the  Lower  Volga,  where  it 
prevailed,  in  the  district  between  Astrakhan  and  Tsaritzin,  from  October, 
1878,  to  February  or  March,  1879,  and  excited  great  alarm  throughout 
Bussia,  and  in  Europe  generally.  "^ 

This  terrible  disease,  long  unknown  in  Europe,  has  become  rare  in  the 
Levant ;  but  it  still  occurs  epidemically  at  intervals  in  Yunnan  (China),  in 
Kumaon  (Northern  India),  in  Irak-Arabi  and  Syria,  in  Kurdistan  and 
Northern  Persia,  in  Arabia  and  in  the  single  town  of  Benghari,  in  the 
province  of  Barca.  It  is  believed  to  exist  as  an  endemic  disorder  in  certain 
parts  of  Northern  India. 

The  plague  does  not  appear  in  the  tropics,  and  is  stopped  by  the  hot 
weather  in  subtropical  regions.  Nor,  with  few  exceptions,  does  it  surriYe 
the  cold  of  winter  in  European  climates.  The  most  favourable  temperatuie 
is  from  60°  to  85°  Fahr.  Dry  air  above  or  below  these  limits  seems  to 
destroy  the  contagion. 

It  has  never  extended  to  the  New  World,  nor  to  Australia  or  Sooth 
Africa,  but  is  not  unknown  in  China. 

Course, — ^The  general  symptoms  of  the  plague  resemble  those  of  tyiAos. 
Its  incubation  is  believed  to  be  from  two  to  seven,  usually  from  tlunee  to 
five,  days.  This  period  is  followed  by  shivering  and  pains,  great  malaise, 
and  depression.  Intense  pyrexia  then  sets  in,  the  temperature  rising 
to  106°  or  107°  on  the  first  day ;  violent  delirium  is  common,  and  the  sym- 
ptoms rapidly  assume  a  typhoid  form.  Death  not  uncommonly  occurs  at  a 
very  early  period,  before  there  have  been  any  symptoms  characteristic  of  the 
malady ;  it  may  be  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  petechia  and  large  vibices 
in  the  skin ;  there  may  also  be  haBmaturia,  haemoptysis,  and  vomit  blackened 
by  altered  blood.  But  if  life  is  prolonged  to  the  second  or  third  day  there 
appear  one  or  more  hvboeSy  attended  with  severe  pain  and  tenderness.  The 
Beat  of  this  affection  may  be  either  the  groin  (in  which  case  glands  belonging 
to  the  vertical  rather  than  to  the  horizontal  chain  are  affected),  the  armpit^ 
or  the  neck.  According  to  Idebermeister  (in  Ziemssen's  'Handbuch^  a 
plague-bubo  is  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  detected  only  on  careful  exami- 
nation, but  it  may  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  or  more.  Its  formatioo  is 
commonly  attended  with  the  subsidence  of  the  delirium  and  of  the  fever, 

*  Tbe  English  Qovemment  aent  Surgeon-Major  Ck>lville  and  Dr  J.  F,  Payne  to  invoiti- 
gate  the  disease  on  the  spot,  hut  it  had  ahready  disappeared  on  their  arrival  at  AstnUihAn. 
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the  skin  becoming  covered  with  a  jurofuse  sweat,  and  the  pulse  falling  to  90  or 
100.  It  may  ultimately  subside  without  discharging ;  but  usually  it  breaks, 
or  is  opened  by  the  surgeon,  and  gives  exit  to  a  mixture  of  blood  and  pus, 
and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  tedious  process  of  suppuration,  which  greatly 
prolongs  the  patient's  illness. 

CSarbuncles  may  be  associated  with  the  buboes,  but  are  much  less  frequent 
and  of  more  fatal  augmy.  They  appear  most  often  upon  the  lower  Ihnbs, 
on  the  buttocks,  or  on  the  neck ;  sometimes  there  are  not  less  than  a  dozen 
carbuncles  in  the  same  case.     Bulled  and  pustules  may  also  be  seen. 

Petechias  and  vibices  are  usually  present  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
sod  constituted  the  "  plague-spots"  and  "  tokens  of  the  plague"  in  the  popular 
accounts  of  the  pestilence  in  England.  They  are  more  numerous  than  the 
petechial  spots  of  typhus,  and  probably  gave  rise  to  the  epithet  which 
distinguished  the  pestilence  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  "  the  black  death." 

FesHs  nwnor. — ^There  is  a  much  milder  form  of  this  disease,  which  often 
precedes  or  accompanies  an  epidemic  of  the  plague,  and  has  been  called  the 
masked,  aborted,  or  lesser  pestilence  {pesUs  larvalis  s.  minor,  peste  fruste). 
There  is  no  haemorrhage  in  these  cases.  The  buboes  are  few  and  chronic, 
and  the  pyrexia  so  moderate  that  patients  usually  go  about.  The  illness  lasts 
from  a  fortnight  to  a  montL  Indeed,  so  slight  are  some  of  these  cases  that  they 
have  been  regarded  as  a  separate  malady  3  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
their  true  nature,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  cases  intermediate  in  severity. 
Whether  Uiis  mild  variety  propagates  itself  or  not  is  uncertain. 

Diagnosis. — It  will  reatUly  be  understood  that  to  distinguish  the  plague 
from  other  malignant  fevers  is  not  always  easy,  unless  the  character  of  a  pre- 
vailing epidemic  has  already  been  determined.  Dr  Milroy,  in  Eeynolds' 
*  System,'  cites  the  remark  of  Heberden  that,  "  on  first  breaking  out,  the 
disease  has  never  been  known  to  be  the  plague ;"  and  he  says  that  in  Con- 
stantinople or  in  Cairo  no  physician  ever  ventures  to  give  a  name  to  an 
eindemic  untU  a  case  occm^  in  which  a  bubo  or  a  carbuncle  is  seen.*^  More- 
over, as  he  goes  on  to  point  out^  similar  local  affections  are  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  present  in  other  forms  of  pernicious  fever,  whether  malarial  or 
contagious.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  diagnosis  would  not  have  been  left 
open  so  long  as  it  often  has  been,  were  it  not  for  that  reluctance  to  admit 
unpleasant  truths  which  has  always  contributed  so  much  to  the  spread  of 
every  infectious  disease.  According  to  Dr  Milroy,  a  special  difficulty  has 
often  arisen,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  from  the  occurrence  of 
glandular  pains  and  swellings,  or  of  carbuncles,  in  persons  who  remain  well 
enough  to  follow  their  occupations,  and  who  speedily  get  well  under  any 
simple  lareatment  (pestis  minor).  Liebermeister  remarks  that  these  cases  are 
<^n  observed  when  an  epidemic  is  declining ;  the  general  symptoms  are  so 
mild,  and  run  so  favourable  a  course,  sometimes  without  any  local  lesion 
appearing,  that  they  may  be  termed  abortive. 

Morbid  anatomy.— Post-mortem  examinations  throw  little  or  no  light  upon 
the  patholc^  of  the  plague.  The  viscera  are  soft  and  blood-stained,  and 
the  spleen  is  more  or  less  enlarged.  The  serous  membranes  are  ecchymosed. 
Some  ol  the  internal  lymph-glands  are  enlarged ;  perhaps  a  chain  of  swollen 

*  In  a  tiDaU  treatiBe,  Pettis  descHptio,  by  Qratarolos,  of  Bergamo,  published  at  Paris 
in  1561,  twelve  signs  of  the  disease  are  given,  most  of  which  are  indicative  of  any  severe 
fever;  but  the  twelfth  is  omnUm  certUsimmm :  si  ewn  fthre  post  aures  cmt  tub  <Ui»  out 
drea  irngmna  potitsimmm  bubonet  tine  mem\fetta  aliqua  cauta,  out  in  aUit  etictm  partibut 
cetrbttneuli  ttifUo  orianiur.    Among  the  oUier  symptoms  tanfftUnit  tputum  is  mentioned. 
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glands,  extending  up  from  the  pelvis  along  the  front  of  the  spine,  or  a  una 
lying  in  the  mediastinum ;  their  tissue  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  or  full  o 
points  of  suppuration ;  and  blood  may  be  diffused  and  extravasated  into  th 
surrounding  structures.*  Briefly,  the  autopsy  is  one  of  typhus  with  th 
addition  of  swollen  and  suppurating  lymph-glands. 

Prognosis. — The  fatality  of  the  plague  exceeds  that  of  all  other  diseaaei 
It  usually  destroys  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  those  whom  it  attacks ;  ver 
seldom  less  than  60  per  cent  Moreover,  it  often  carries  ofi*  half  the  popi 
lation  of  a  town  or  of  a  district  in  which  it  prevails,  and  it  may  completd] 
root  out  whole  families,  so  that  no  survivor  remains.  The  *'  BUey  GraveB, 
near  Eyam,  in  Derbyshire,  still  tell  of  the  tragedy  that  befell  two  familie 
in  that  place  during  the  epidemic  of  1666  :  one,  that  of  the  Talbots,  ooii 
Bisting  of  seven  persons,  was  utterly  eradicated  within  twenty-five  days;  th 
other,  that  of  the  Hancocks,  lost  seven  out  of  eight  members,  the  only  on 
left  being  the  mother.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  no  small  part  of  tbi 
excessive  mortality  ftom  this  disease  was  due  to  the  fact  that^  instead  o 
isolating  each  case  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the  ancient  practice  wi 
to  close  up  every  infected  house,  preventing  both  ingress  and  egreasj  an 
confining  the  sick  and  the  healthy  together.  Those  who  were  attacked  ww 
often  left  to  take  their  chance  of  death  or  recovery.  The  most  favomiU 
cases  have  been  observed  towards  the  decline  of  the  epidemic. 

The  contagion, — That  the  plague  is  propagated  by  an  infective  viro 
derived  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick  is  now  doubted  by  no  one,  although  ii 
former  times  there  were  "non-contagionists"  with  regard  to  this,  as  to  ever] 
other  disease.  Seasoning  from  analogy,  we  should  suppose  that  the  amia 
giwm  is  one  of  the  Schizomycetes,  but  none  have  yet  been  discovered  in  tin 
blood  or  tissues.  . 

The  contagion  is  persistent  as  well  as  active,  but  it  seems  to  be  readil] 
dissipated  by  the  air,  and  rather  to  belong  to  the  dwellings  than  to  the  bodie 
of  the  sick.  For  many  of  the  clergy  and  physicians  who  remained  firm  to  theii 
duties  in  the  great  plague  of  London  escaped,  and  the  same  has  been  notk» 
in  more  recent  epidemics ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  live  in  thi 
same  house  or  room  with  persons  stricken  from  the  plague  almost  constant!] 
fall  victims  to  the  same  nmlady.  Moreover,  the  virus  clings  to  dwellingi 
even  after  their  inhabitants  have  died  or  have  taken  flight  This  has  led  U 
the  belief  that  the  plague  belongs  to  the  group  of  miasmatic  contagious  dia 
eases  (p.  12) ;  that  while  the  virus  always  takes  its  origin  from  patients,  i 
may  persist  outside  the  human  body,  in  the  soil  or  elsewhere.  laebermeister 
indeed,  advocates  the  opinion  that  its  mode  of  diffusion  is,  as  a  rule,  thu 
'*  indirect"  The  statement  commonly  made  that  it  is  inoculable  might  b( 
supposed  to  settle  the  question ;  but  the  results  of  the  experiments  whid 
have  been  made  on  this  point  are  far  from  conclusive. 

The  virus  seems  often  to  be  conveyed  by  articles  of  clothing,  wool 
silk,  hair,  paper,  books,  &c.  In  1665  the  local  epidemic  at  Eyam,  ii 
Derbyshire,  so  well  known  by  the  heroism  of  the  vicar,  Mr  MompessoOj 
began  with  the  case  of  a  tailor  who  had  just  received  a  box  of  clothes  from 
London  (150  miles  ofi),  and  who  was  watching  them  hanging  before  the  fire 
when  he  was  taken  ill ;  at  that  very  time  the  disease  in  the  metropolis  wai 
at  its  worst  The  bedding  and  the  linen  of  those  who  have  had  the  plague 
are  particularly  apt  to  be  carriers  of  infection  to  other  persons,  sometimei 

*  The  first  account  of  an  antopey  is  given  in  a  cnrious  work  by  Dr  Geo.  ThoDUon 
called  '  Loimotomia,  or  the  Pest  anatomised/  published  in  1666. 
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after  a  coDsiderable  interval*  of  time.  When  epidemics  used  to  occur  in 
Western  Europe,  the  notion  was  that  it  reached  HoUand  direct  from  Turkey 
in  bales  of  cotton  or  silk,  and  that  it  was  brought  over  to  England  from 
Holland  in  a  similar  way.  Nevertheless  the  exportation  of  cotton  from 
Alexandria  to  Liverpool  and  Marseilles  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague 
inEg}rpt  in  the  year  1835  was  never  prohibited,  and  yet  no  cases  appeared 
in  England  or  in  France. 

Predisposing  comes, — ^Many  collateral  circumstances,  however,  greatly 
influence  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  said  to  have  been  especisdly  apt 
to  prevail  where  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  marshy — as,  for  example,  along  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  in  the  basins  of  great  rivers.  Warm  and 
damp  weather  is  favourable  to  it ;  thus  in  European  Turkey  it  occurred 
chiefly  in  the  spring  and  in  the  early  summer,  whereas  in  Egjrpt  the  winter 
was  the  chief  season  for  it.  In  Nubia  and  in  other  countries  with  a  hot 
dry  cUmate  it  has  hitherto  been  imknown. 

Overcrowding,  dirt^  and  poverty  seem  greatly  to  encourage  its  develop- 
ment. It  affects  especially  the  poor ;  and  at  Malta  in  1813  it  was  noticed, 
according  to  Dr  Milroy^  to  be  far  less  conmion  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  lofty 
houses  of  Valetta  than  in  the  basements.  The  higher  parts  of  a  district 
sometimes  escape  when  the  lower  are  infected  with  the  plague ;  thus  it  is 
said  that  the  citadel  of  Cairo  and  the  village  of  Alem  Dag,  near  Constanti- 
nople, used  to  remain  free,  although  communications  with  the  cities  below 
were  not  interrupted.  Lastly,  it  seems  less  apt  to  occur  in  persons  over 
fifty  years  old  than  in  those  who  are  younger,  and  at  least  in  English 
q>ideniics  affected  more  adults  than  children. 

Prophiflaxis. — ^It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  improvement  in  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe,  which  has  been 
going  on  during  the  last  two  centuries,  has  been  the  chief  reason  why  the 
plague  no  longer  appears  among  us,  and  that  Hirsch  is  wrong  in  attributing 
this  result  mainly  to  the  system  of  quarantine.  For  it  is  certain  that  at  the 
present  day,  if  the  disease  were  again  to  travel  towards  our  shores,  there 
would  be  extreme  difl&culty  in  maintaining  that  system  effectually.  Ideber^ 
meister  cites  in  detail  the  proceedings  that  were  adopted  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  plague  from  Noja  in  Italy  in  1815.  The  town  was  sur- 
rounded by  two  deep  ditches,  a  triple  military  cordon  was  drawn  round  it^ 
the  soldiers  had  orders  to  shoot  down  anyone  who  attempted  to  pass,  and  no 
articles  were  allowed  to  be  sent  out  except  letters  which  had  been  first  dipped 
in  vinegar.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  measures  is  well  illus- 
trated by  instances  in  which  large  bodies  of  persons  isolated  in  the  middle 
d  an  ii^ected  city  have  escaped.  Thus  Dr  Aitken  says  that  during  an 
epidemic  at  Marseilles  a  large  nunnery  was  "  shut  up,"  with  the  result  that 
idl  the  inmates  remained  free,  although  there  was  an  infirmary  on  one  side 
for  those  ill  of  the  disease,  and  a  burying-ground  on  the  other  side  for  those 
who  died  of  it  This  writer,  however,  speaks  of  quarantine  as  a  bar- 
barism and  as  an  unwarrantable  nuisance;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
many  of  the  best  English  authorities  hold  similar  opinions*  Indeed,  the 
chief  reason  why  our  Grovemment  from  time  to  time  enforces  quarantine 
fegulations,  in  our  possessions  in  the  East  and  ehsewhere,  is  that  if  we 
did  not  do  so,  other  countries  would  at  once  refuse  intercoiu*se  with  our 
tnore  exposed  ports,  on  the  mere  chance  of  om*  becoming  a  source  of  danger 
to  theuL 

If  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  persistence  of  the  contagion  in  houses 
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is  true,  we  can  understand  why  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  which  destroye 
most  of  the  City  in  the  year  succeeding  the  Plague,  has  been  followe 
by  complete  exemption  from  the  disease.  And  if  the  plague  is  tnil 
miasmatic-contagious,  the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  particularly  the  d( 
filement  of  the  houses  and  soil  which  is  characteristic  of  Eastern  towi 
and  villages,  may  be  an  essential  factor  in  its  production. 

The  Sweating  Sickness. — ^A  few  words  may  be  added  with  referent 
to  another  disease  more  obsolete  than  the  Plague,  which  affected  Englan 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  svdor  cmglicus,  as  it  was  called,  was  an  infective  febrile  epidemic  di 
order  characterised  by  a  rapid  course,  profuse  perspiration,  and  limitado 
to  this  island,  or  rather  to  its  inhabitants,  for  it  was  said  to  single  out  oc 
countrymen  wherever  they  might  be  abroad.*  It  first  appeared  in  1481 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the- motley  host  which  Hem 
YII  led  to  Bosworth  field ;  for  the  first  recorded  cases  happened  between  h 
landing  at  Milford  Haven,  on  August  7th,  and  the  battle  a  fortnight  afte 
wards.  On  the  28th  it  broke  out  in  London,  and  at  the  same  time  t 
Oxford,  and  spread  over  the  whole  country  with  a  great  mortality.  1 
ended  as  suddenly  as  it  began  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  seoon 
epidemic  was  in  1507,  the  third  in  1517,  the  fourth  in  1528,  and  ft 
alone  spread  to  Hamburg  and  thence  to  all  northern  and  central  Eun^ 
devastating  Scandinavia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland,  but  sparii 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  most  of  Germany.  The  fifth  and  li 
epidemic  was  confined  to  England,  Calais,  and  Flanders.  This  wi 
described  by  Dr  John  Eaye  (better  known  as  Gaius) ;  it^  like  previon 
epidemics,  is  said  not  to  have  invaded  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

The  onset  of  the  "  English  sweat "  was  marked  by  rigors,  headache,  ai 
pains  in  the  back  and  limbs ;  after  a  short  cold  stage  like  that  of  ague  thei 
followed  sudden  and  profuse  diaphoresis  with  rapid  pulse,  thirsty  and  i 
doubt  raised  temperature.  No  exanthem  is  noted,  and  there  is  no  mentk 
of  sudamina.  The  course  of  the  malady  was  remarkably  short;  fatal  cas 
ended  in  a  few  hours  with  deep  sleep  and  signs  of  collapse ;  after  twenty-loi 
hours  the  danger  was  nearly  past.     Eelapses,  however,  sometimes  occuire 

Various  guesses  as  to  the  satiology  of  this  curious  disease  were  mad( 
but  it  seems  pretty  certain,  first,  that  it  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  suppose 
causes  (the  English  constitution,  dirt  and  squalor,  moist  seasons,  Kriti 
fogs,  Goutinental  heat,  or  too  good  living),  and  secondly,  that  it  was  (wh 
Caius  denies)  an  infectious  disorder,  spreading  by  hiuuan  intercourse. 

Dr  Payne,  in  an  able  article  on  the  subject  in  the  last  edition  of  tl 
*  Encycl.  Britan.,'  argues  that  this  strange  epidemic  was  not  really  an  isolat( 
phenomenon,  but  closely  related  to  *'  Miliary  fever  "  (Schweissfriesdy  sue 
miliaire  or  Picardy  sweat),  an  epidemic  disease  of  short  duration  marked  1 
fever,  sweating  and  sudamina,  not  very  uncommon  in  France,  Italy,  ai 
Germany  during  the  last  and  the  present  century ;  and  apparently  endem 
in  Northern  France.  If  so,  we  have  a  close  parallel  to  the  endemic  jms 
minor  and  the  epidemic  plague,  as  well  as  to  endemic  and  epidemic  cholei 
and  endemic  and  epidemic  measles. 

*  Dr  Payne  remarks  that  this  was  either  because  they  brought  the  disease  with  the 
or  if  settled  in  foreign  parts  they  were  merchants  in  communication  with  England. 
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"  Hsoc  igitur  snbito  cladcs  nova  pestilitasquc 
Aut  in  aqoas  cadit  aut    ....." 

Lttcbbtiub. 

Hisiory — Name — Onset  and  early  symjptoms — Stage  of  collapse — Stage  of 
readion :  the  urine  at  this  stage — So-called  "  cholera-itfphoid  " — Cholerine — 
Complications — Post-mortem  conditions — Pathology — ^Etiology — Theory  of 
cofUagion — The  Comma  Bacillus — Propagation  of  the  disease — Diagnosis — 
Prognosis — Treatment. 

In  the  winter  of  1817-18  there  appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  then  engaged  in  the  Mahratta  war  on  the  bsuiks  of  the  Sind,  a 
very  fatal  malady  attended  with  vomiting  and  purging.  Cholera,  as  it 
was  called,  appeared  the  same  year  at  Jessore  in  Bengal,  and  there  also  was 
regarded  as  a  new  and  unheard-of  pestilence  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  prevailed  in  India  from  time  to  time  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  indeed  as  far  back  as  history  goes.  Mi*  li^namara  cites  numerous 
notices  of  cholera  epidemics  both  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  the 
English  in  India.  During  the  next  few  years  (to  1823)  it  spread  slowly 
over  a  large  part  of  Asia. 

The  first  appearance  of  Cholera  in  Europe  was  in  1830,  when  it  spread 
from  what  was  apparently  its  endemic  seat  in  Northern  Persia  to  Eussia, 
and  thence  to  Germany.  In  October,  1831,  it  reached  Sunderland,  and 
London  in  the  following  January.  After  spreading  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  the  new  pestilence  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  was  very  fatal  in  the 
cities  of  the  Unit^  States  and  of  Brazil.  This  epidemic  was  not  over  until 
1837.  Its  first  outbreak  at  Paris  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  carnival,  and 
everywhere  it  came  with  such  suddenness  and  was  so  rapidly  fatal  that 
it  created  as  much  terror  as  the  plague  in  former  times. 

The  second  European  epidemic  was  in  1847-48,  when  the  mortality  in 
London  was  very  great.  The  well-known  surgeon,  Aston  Key,  was  one  of 
the  victims. 

The  third,  like  the  others,  began  in  the  East  and  slowly  spread  to 
England  in  1853.  It  was  one  cause  of  mortality  during  the  Crimean  War, 
particularly  in  the  French  and  Sardinian  armies,  and  was  very  destructive 
in  America.  In  London  its  effects,  though  severe,  were  remarkably  confined 
to  certain  districts. 

The  fourth  epidemic  was  in  1865-66.  The  last  important  invasion 
of  Europe  by  Cholera  was  in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France  and  Spain 
(1884-86).     At  Naples  and  at  Marseilles  it  was  very  severe. 

Certain  regions  have  hitherto  escaped  Cholera  :  Iceland,  the  Orkneys  in 
Europe,  ChUi  and  Peru  in  the  New  World,  the  Cape  Colony  in  Africa,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Australian  continent. 

•  SynonjftM. — Epidemic,  Asiatic  or  Indian,  malignant  or  blue  cholera ;  Cholera  pestif  era, 
Cholera  morbus,  Cholerica  passio.  In  India  the  word  morxi,  need  by  the  Portngnese  in  the 
■irteenth  century,  probably  denoted  cholera.  The  French  in  the  Deccan  called  it  "  mort  de 
"W 
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Name, — The  term  "  cholera  "  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  Hippocn 
writings,  but  it  is  used  by  AretsBUS  and  by  Alexander  of  Tralles.  1 
description  by  the  former  writer  (De  causis  et  signis  acutorum  morborn 
lib.  ii,  cap.  v)  refers  to  severe  diarrhoea  with  vomiting ;  the  evacuatioiu  \ 
said  to  be  first  faecal,  then  mucous  (^Xey/tiarcdSea,  pituitosa),  and  las 
bilious  (xoXoJ&a) ;  pains,  cramps,  scanty  urine,  feeble  and  frequent  pc 
are  given  as  the  s3anptoms  which  accompany  this  disease ;  none  of  tb 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  as  distinct  from  severe  diarrhoea. 

The  word  xoXipa  is  usually  and  probably  rightly  derived  from  ^o- 
and  means  bilious  diarrhoea.  So  Celsus  understood  it :  hUis  supra  infra 
erwmpit,  primvm  a^uce  simiiis,  deinde  ut  in  ea  recens  caro  lota  esse  videai 
inierdum  alba,  normtmquam  nigra  vd  vaHa,  Ergo  eo  nomine  morbum  h 
\o\ipav  OrcBci  nominanmt  (lib.  iv,  cap.  xi).* 

The  name  applied  to  the  new  disease  was  extremely  inappropriate, 
Indian  cholera  is  marked  by  an  absence  of  bile  in  the  matters  vomii 
or  discharged  from  the  bowels.  For  a  time  the  epithet  "  Asiatic,"  ^ 
applied  to  the  new  malady  by  way  of  distinction  from  so-caUed  "  En^ 
Cholera."  But  of  late  it  has  become  usual  to  speak  of  the  epidemic  ( 
order  alone  as  cholera,  and  to  classify  as  diarrhoea  or  gastro-intestinal  caUi 
sporadic  cases  which  are  now  and  then  seen,  although  their  symptoms 
more  or  less  "  choleraic  "  in  character. 

Cowse, — After  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  there  i 
short  period  of  incubation,  which  is  believed  to  be  generally  two  or  th 
days,  but  sometimes  not  more  than  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours. 
Goodeve  cites  an  instance,  recorded  by  Dr  Barry,  in  which  a  detachment 
sepoys,  on  their  march  from  one  place  free  from  cholera  to  another,  pasi 
through  a  village  where  it  was  raging ;  one  of  the  sepoys  was  attacked  ai 
forty  hours,  and  fresh  cases  appeared  subsequently. 

The  invasion  of  cholera  may  be  either  gradual  or  sudden. 

When  the  disease  sets  in  gradually,  the  earliest  symptom  is  genera 
diarrhoea,  which  is  often  called  "premonitory,"  attended  with  gripi 
pain  and  with  a  sense  of  exhaustion.  In  some  cases  malaise,  de{KW 
of  spirits,  headache,  vertigo,  noises  in  the  ears,  oppression  at  the  epig 
trium,  are  present  during  this  period.  At  the  London  Hospital  in  186( 
nurse  was  doing  her  work  as  usual  when  she  was  attacked  with  "  singing 
her  ears,"  and  nausea ;  so  that  she  lay  down  hoping  that  her  symplo 
would  pass  off,  but  they  were  quickly  succeeded  by  those  of  chole 
Another  patient  there  complained  not  only  of  noise  in  the  head,  but 
being  pained  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  ;  and  a  third  kept  shifting  I 
1^  head  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  his  bed  every  few  minutes,  trying 

escape  from  the  ever-pursuing  noise.  The  countenance  of  a  patient  dnri 
the  premonitory  stage  is  often  pallid,  anxious,  and  sorrowful.  Anned 
cites  a  case  in  which  the  approach  of  cholera  was  suspected  mainly  frc 
the  aspect  of  the  patient  nine  hours  before  the  characteristic  symptoi 
appeared.  The  duration  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  varies  from  a  Ii 
hours  to  two  or  three  days. 

In  many  instances  this  stage  is  altogether  absent^  and  then  the  disei 

*  Alexander  Trallianus  gives  another  etymology :  Intettina  vera  xoXci^cc  veiem  «pf 
lahttnt  ut  etiam  Homerut  testainr,  .  .  .  Rujua  gratia  etiam  affectum  ^oXipav  immewpm\ 
(lib.  vii,  cap.  xvii).  Hesycbius's  Lexicon  (quoted  by  Liddell  and  Scott)  gives  a  leeo 
explanation  of  the  word  as  an  application  of  x^^^P^*  "  ^^  gutter  of  a  roof  down  wki 
the  rain  is  discharge  :*'  but  this  is  nonsense. 
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(rith  startling  suddenness.  It  very  often — according  to 
than  half  the  cases — begins  in  the  early  morning,  perhaps 
at  up  from  sleep. 

iptom  of  the  developed  disease  is  yiolent  pwging  ;  the  con- 
9ls  are  rapidly  swept  out  in  a  fluid  form,  and  the  discharges 
LOSt  colourless,  like  whey,  or  like  water  in  which  rice  has 
at  they  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  rice-water  stools."  On 
id  deposits  a  loose  whitish-grey  material,  which  consists  of 
containing  numerous  leucocytes,  and  immense  numbers  of 
ing  various  bacteria.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
ial  cells  were  present,  but  this  is  now  known  not  to  be  the 
;6r  fluid  discharges  during  life,  although  what  is  found 
after  death  is  full  of  them.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
)06  to  1013  ;  it  has  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  reaction, 
ains  chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ofuse  is  the  flow  that  Dr  Goodeve  speaks  of  the  patient  as 
I  pan  of  a  night-stool  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  sometimes 
pints  or  even  quarts.  He  remarks  that  when  all  that  is 
d  in  the  same  vessel,  the  bile  contained  in  what  was  first 

it  a  yellowish  colour.  Sometimes  the  tint  is  pinkish  from 
I  blood.  There  is  often  no  pain  whatever  in  the  bowels, 
6  complain  of  more  or  less  griping. 

nerval,  or  occasionally  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
lets  in ;  the  fluid  rejected  from  the  stomach  (unless  mixed 

pale  and  watery,  being  in  fact  identical  with  the  rice-water 
3ven  have  a  still  lower  specific  gravity  of  1002  to  1005, 
a  large  admixture  of  water  taken  in  during  the  attack.  It 
»ut  of  the  mouth  suddenly  and  with  great  force. 
y  symptom  is  severe  cramp  in  the  muscles  of  the  feet,  in  the 
;s,  and  sometimes  in  the  thighs,  hands,  chest,  or  abdom^i. 
es  on  at  intervals  and  lasts  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  It 
nising  character,  causing  the  patient  to  shriek  out  and  to 
3  bed  on  which  he  is  lying.  Lebert  says  that  cramps  were 
I  third  of  the  cases  observed  in  the  epidemic  at  Zurich 

collapse, — ^These  symptoms  are  followed  by  the  develop- 
*kable  condition,  known  as  "  cholera  collapse,"  the  "  algide 
nonly  appears  within  six  or  seven  hours  of  the  commence- 
^ng,  and  often  earlier  stilL  Indeed,  in  some  exceptional 
actually  dies  collapsed  before  there  has  been  either  vomiting 
the  rice-water  fluid  is  f oimd  accumulated  in  the  bowels  after 
mtial  sign  of  this  state  is  a  failure  of  the  circulation,  begin- 
iphery,  but  afterwards  afiecting  parts  less  distant  from  the 
e  at  the  wrist  becomes  more  and  more  feeble  and  thread-like, 
ther  imperceptible  ;  even  the  brachial  artery  may  no  longer 
on  auscultation,  according  to  Lebert,  the  second  sound  of 
3  inaudible,  while  the  first  sound  is  still  heard.  The  surface 
mes  cold,  livid,  and  shrunken.  The  hands  feel  like  ice,  and 
B  though  they  had  been  long  soaked  in  water.  The  features 
le,  the  eyeballs  are  deeply  buried  in  their  sockets,  the  nose 
)ngue  feels  cold,  even  the  breath  may  be  entirely  devoid  of 
kin  is  often  covered  with  a  profuse  sweat. 
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According  toGroodeve  a  thennometer  placed  in  the  mouth  indicates  6t 
79°  to  88°.  In  the  axilla,  however,  the  temperature  is  seldom  below  93° 
94°,  as  was  shown  by  careful  observations  made  at  the  London  Hospital 
1866  by  Mr  P.  M.  Mackenzie.  And  in  the  rectum,  or  in  the  vagina,  t 
temperature  rises  through  the  period  of  collapse,  reaching  100°  or  102°, 
even  104-4°.  Mr  Simon,  in  discussing  these  facts  in  Ws  'Ninth  Eepoi 
infers  that  the  choleraic  aflfection  of  the  bowels  is  a  "  heat-matring  "  proce 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  heat  is  generated 
the  muscles  and  in  the  glandular  organs,  just  as  it  is  under  ordinary  < 
cumstances.  Mr  Mackenzie  observed  that  a  severe  attack  of  cramp  rail 
the  axillary  temperature  as  much  as  2°  F.  The  only  question  seems  to 
whether  the  elevated  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  body  is  due  tc 
mere  accumulation  of  heat  from  deficient  loss,  or  whether  there  is 
positive  shifting  upwards  of  the  point  to  which  heat  regulation  is  set^ 
in  true  pyrexia.  It  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  latter  view  tl 
during  reaction,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  when  the  peripheral  circulati 
becomes  restored,  the  internal  temperature  falls  and  is  actually  below  nora 
Moreover,  the  collapse  of  cholera  is  essentially  different  from  the  init 
rigors  of  acute  specific  diseases.  One  distinction  on  which  Hutchinson  1 
insisted  ('  Lond.  Hosp.  Eep.,'  vol.  iii),  is  that  in  collapse  the  pupils  are 
natural  size,  whereas  in  rigor  they  are  widely  dilated. 

The  breathing  during  collapse  is  increased  in  frequency,  being  at  I 
rate  of  24,  30,  or  even  40  in  the  minute ;  and  there  is  often  a  sensatioD 
dyspnoea.  The  heart's  action,  however,  is  but  little  accelerated,  remaini 
at  about  100.  There  is  great  muscular  weakness.  The  voice  becon 
feeble  and  whispering,  or  may  be  so  completely  extinguished  that  when 
attempt  is  made  to  speak  nothing  but  a  movement  of  the  lips  folkr 
Lebert  thinks  that  this  is  due  to  dryness  of  the  vocal  cords,  as  well  as 
relaxation  of  their  muscles.  In  some  cases  the  patient  has  been  known 
sit  up,  or  even  walk  across  the  room,  very  shortly  before  his  death,  but  a 
rule,  he  becomes  unable  to  rise  from  the  recumbent  position.  There 
usually  great  restlessness,  the  limbs  being  abruptly  tossed  and  jerked  aba 

The  mental  state  is  generally,  from  the  firsts  one  of  indifference  rat! 
than  of  an^ety ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  only  when  the  cramps  cause  t 
sufferer  to  cry  out  that  he  seems  to  be  conscious  of  his  condition.     Bat 
can  easily  be  roused  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him,  and  may  ansi 
quite  rationally.     Coma  sets  in  only  towards  the  very  last^  if  at  all 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  collapse  has  developed  itself  in  a  mark 
form,  the  purging  ceases  altogether,  or  becomes  greatly  diminished.  Probal 
what  is  now  passed  had  been  poured  out  into  the  bowel  at  an  earlier  perio 
Gk)odeve  describes  it  as  often  containing  gelatinous  mucus-like  masses.  T 
stomach,  however,  still  remains  very  irritable.  There  is  the  most  intei 
thirst ;  the  patient  craves  for  water,  and  drinks  it  with  eagerness,  only 
vomit  immediately  afterwards.  Another  distressing  symptom  is  a  sense 
burning  heat  at  the  epigastrium,  often  accompanied  by  great  tendeme 
and  sometimes  by  hiccup.     The  abdomen  is  commonly  retracted. 

Lastly,  one  of  the  most  marked  phenomena  of  coUapse  is  supprestm 
urine,  which  seems  often  to  be  present  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  d 
ease.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  arrest  of  the  renal  secretion  in  cholera 
a  result  of  the  defective  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidneys.  Hermai 
and  Ck>hnheim  have  independently  shown  that  precisely  the  same  thi 
occurs  in  animals  when  the  renal  arteries  are  compressed  or  ligatured. 
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-Cholera  collapse  often  leads  directly  to  a  fatal  termination, 
akes  place  between  twelve  and  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
of  the  attack,  but  sometimes  earlier,  and  sometimes  during 

lions  that  before  death  the  eyes  may  become  dry  and  the 
opaque.  The  internal  temperature  has  often  been  found 
bas  become  extinct ;  and  spasmodic  twitchings  and  quiverings 

have  sometimes  been  observed  within  the  first  half-hour 
le  limbs  may  actually  move ;  in  a  case  at  the  London  Hospital 
ow  became  raised  about  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ich  it  was  lying. 

fot  infrequently,  even  extreme  collapse  is  recovered  from. 
ction  ususdly  begins  to  develop  itself  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
ht  hours.  Goodeve  remarks  that  the  subsidence  of  restless- 
.tion  is  often  a  favourable  sign.  The  patient  dozes  quietly 
ition ;  then  a  flickering  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  detected,  which 
les  more  distinct^  the  superficial  veins  on  the  back  of  the 
fill,  the  surface  is  felt  to  be  less  cold,  the  features  look  less 
solour  begins  to  return.     Ajs  a  rule,  the  improvement  occurs 

by  step.  But  the  older  Indian  physicians  spoke  of  cases 
"  standing  at  his  door  on  Wednesday,  was  in  perfect  collapse 

)  Mr  F.  M.  Mackenzie  the  temperature  during  reaction,  when 
airly  recovered,  is  usually  about  97°  in  the  rectum  or  the 
^  in  the  axilla  ('London  Hosp.  Reports,'  vol.  iii).  But  in 
be  London  Hospital  in  1866  it  was  observed  that  certain 
face  conveyed  to  the  hand  a  sensation  of  burning  pungent 
e  of  which,  however,  was  not  determined  by  the  thermo- 
r  point  noticed  at  the  same  time  was  that  the  pulse  often 
even  to  45,  in  patients  who  were  doing  perfectly  well. 
»ther  hand,  speaks  of  the  pulse  as  remaining  at  about  100. 
)s  full  and  bounding,  and  may  be  dicrotic.  The  patient's 
ir.  The  cheeks  usually  present  sharply  defined  patches  of 
the  conjunctivae  are  deeply  injected,  the  eyes  half  closed 
turned  upwards,  the  expression  heavy  and  vacant. 
>f  reaction  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  Sometimes  a 
purging,  vomiting,  and  exhaustion  set  in  again,  and  end 
er  cases  the  reaction  is  said  to  be  imperfect.  The  pulse 
up  to  a  certain  point,  remains  weak,  and  the  surface  of  the 
to  be  colder  than  natural.  The  bowels  are  still  relaxed 
ions  are  watery,  although  more  or  less  coloured  with  bile, 
etite  and  the  patient  is  depressed  and  drowsy.  Sometimes 
lent  symptom  is  irritability  of  stomach  attended  with  thirst 
tnsations  along  the  oesophagus  and  at  the  epigastrium. 
3ntions  sleeplessness,  lasting  for  two  or  three  days  or  more, 
kt  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

mthem, — ^In  some  cases  slight  pyrexia  occurs  at  this  stage, 
d  with  the  development  of  a  bright  crimson  or  scarlet  rash^ 
nly  spoken  of  as  a  roseola,  though  it  may  rather  have  the 
ticaria.  Sometimes  it  nearly  resembles  the  eruption  of 
Mackenzie  found  in  1866  that  it  was  always  accompanied 
peratiure,  both  external  and  internal.     In  one  instance  the 
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fonner  was  101*6°;  the  latter  102*4°.  The  backs  of  the  hands  and  Um 
forearms  are  its  favourite  seats,  but  it  may  also  cover  the  trunk,  and  eTen 
be  seen  on  the  face.  In  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  we  have  excellent 
models  of  this  choleraic  roseola  made  during  the  epidemic  of  1854.  It 
seldom  comes  out  until  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  and  in  one  case  recorded  by  Wilks  it  did  not  appear  untfl  the 
sevent>eenth  day.  It  lasts  two  or  three  days,  and  may  be  followed  h^ 
desquamation.  It  is  more  often  observed  in  young  patients  than  in  old, 
and  is  particularly  well  marked  in  children.  As  a  rule,  the  cases  in  whidi 
it  occurs  end  in  recovery. 

Urine, — In  the  reaction  of  cholera  the  most  important  condition  is  thai 
of  the  kidneys.  We  have  seen  that  during  collapse  there  is  generall] 
complete  suppression  of  urine ;  if  any  is  secreted  it  is  apt  to  be,  even  ai 
that  period,  albuminous.  When  reaction  sets  in,  the  suppression  (rften  cod 
tinues  for  several  hours,  or  even  for  two,  three,  or  four  days.  According  t^ 
Buhl,  if  it  lasts  up  to  the  sixth  day  the  case  is  hopeless.  Sometimes,  hon 
ever,  when  the  renal  function  has  been  re-established,  the  patient  faSa  ti 
void  the  urine  in  the  bladder.  The  hypogastric  region  must  therefor 
always  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  necessary,  a  catheter  must  be  passed 
The  instrument  should  be  new  and  lubricated  with  carbolic  oil,  for  cystiti 
and  pyelitis  have  often  been  observed  in  cases  fatal  at  an  advanced  stage 
In  a  woman  who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  epidemic  of  1866  ther 
was  suppurative  nephritis,  which  appeared  to  have  arisen  by  extension  fnH 
the  bladder. 

The  luine  which  is  first  secreted  during  the  reaction  stage  of  cholera  i 
described  by  Groodeve  as  high  coloured,  acid,  and  possessed  of  a  strooj 
animal  smeU.  As  to  its  specific  gravity  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  th 
recorded  observations.  At  the  London  Hospital  in  1866  it  was  found  t 
range  from  1006  to  1017,  the  average  being  1006.  Wyss,  however  (*  Ard 
d.  Heilk.,'  1868),  found  that  the  density  of  the  first  urine  passed  was  froi 
1012  to  1033,  the  average  being  1020.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period,  whei 
the  quantity  was  more  abundant,  that  it  fell  to  1010,  or  even  lower.  Th 
amount  of  urea  and  salts  is  much  diminished,  but  albumen  is  generally 
present^  and  sometimes  blood,  and  there  are  usually  hyaline  casts  ii 
immense  numbers.  Lebert  says  that  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria  at  thi 
stage  is  constant,  but  his  statement  does  not  accord  with  the  experience  o 
English  observers.  At  the  London  Hospital  in  1866  albumen  wasfomv 
"in  about  half  the  cases  examined."  As  a  rule,  the  nriae  continues  to  b 
coagulable  during  from  two  to  seven  days.  Until  recently  the  renal  affet 
tion  attended  with  albuminuria  in  cholera  was  commonly  regarded  as  ptrei 
chjnoiatous  nephritis,  and  as  comparable  with  the  acute  renal  affection  thi 
follows  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria.  But  Bartels,  in  '  Ziemssen's  Ebndbach 
regards  it  as  the  result  of  the  ischasmia  which  exists  during  the  stage  c 
collapse,  and  this  view  has  since  been  upheld  by  Cohnheim. 

In  cases  fatal  before  reaction  has  set  in,  the  kidneys  are  found  smil 
tough,  and  of  a  dark  brown  or  slightly  livid  colour.  At  a  later  stage  the 
are  much  enlarged — ^Dr  Moxon  speaks  of  them  as  weighing  up  to  fifteen  c 
sixteen  ounces — sof tj  greyish  white,  or  yellowish.  The  epithelium  very  esri 
becomes  cloudy,  opaque,  or  fatty ;  it  has  lately  been  suggested  that  thi 
change  in  it  is  analogous  to  the  "  coagulation-necrosis "  which  Litten  hi 
found  to  occur  in  the  renal  epithelium  of  rabbits  after  arrest  of  the  arterii 
blood-current  through  the  kidneys.     The  Malpighian  tufts  and  their  capsnli 
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ent  no  morbid  appearances  in  cases  of  cholera.  Sometimes 
id  in  the  kidneys,  being  doubtless  results  of  the  isch?emia  of 
lapse.  The  renal  affection  of  cholera  appears  never  to  form 
Qt  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  This  fact  accords  with  the 
s  theoretically  to  be  distinguished  from  the  various  forms  of 
!t  is  to  be  observed  that  dropsy  and  other  rcnal  symptoms 
ly  the  renal  affection  of  diphtheria,  the  inflammatory  nature 
ipntable. 

ik. — The  reaction  stage  of  cholera  often  preaenta  a  grave 
lich  is  knoTira  as  "  cholera-typhoid."  This  sets  in  about  five 
T  ^e  commencement  of  the  attack.  It  is  attended  with 
a,  headache,  giddiness,  and  stupor*  The  face  is  at  first 
rwards  becomes  pale.  The  temperature  does  not  rise  more 
The  tongue  becomes  dry.  The  pulse,  which  is  sometimes 
IV,  becomes  weak  and  small.  There  is  often  a  remarkable 
Qiiflcles,  so  that  the  patient  strongly  resists  any  attempt  to 
to  separate  his  eyelids,  or  to  straighten  bis  elbow.     Convul- 

observed.     Death  by  coma  usually  occurs  in  about  forty- 
sometimes  the  typhoid  state  continues  for  several  days,  and 
in  recovery, 
rerichs,  most  writers  regard  this  complication  of  cholera  as 

Urea  has,  m  fact,  been  found  in  the  blood  in  eases  of 
by  several  observers.  Buhl  estimated  the  quantity  of  it  in 
2  per  cent.  In  some  instances,  too,  there  has  been  observed 
1  neck  an  efflorescence  of  urea  in  a  crystalline  fonn,  excreted 
ads.  But  Groodeve  has  observed  that  in  some  cases  a  con- 
t tended  with  typhoid  symptoms,  occiu^  independently  of 
least  while  urine  free  from  albumen  is  being  secreted. 
?'agner  drew  attention  to  the  same  fact^  and  attributed  the 
Lnflammadon  of  the  intestines  or  other  internal  organs. 
. — There  are  certain  minor  forms  of  cholera,  cases  of  which 
uncommon,  but  of  which  the  frequency  in  relation  to  that 
iaease  cannot  be  positively  stated,  because  they  are  often 
eir  coui'se  without  being  brought  under  medical  observation, 
amraonly  called  *^  choleraic  diaiThcea/"  It  is  identical  with 
p diarrhoea"  already  described,  except  that  it  subsides  after 
not  pass  on  into  cholera.  It  often  begins  suddenly,  after  a 
I  patient  has  eaten  unwholesome  food.  There  are  three  or 
cuations  of  yellow  fsecal  matter  daily,  with  some  pain,  and 
;ht  cramps,  A  more  severe  form  is  sometimes  termed  by 
s  "  cholerine  f  it  is  attended  with  vomiting,  with  cramps, 

disappearance  of  bile  from  the  stools,  and  even  with  some 
ss  of  the  limbs.  Lebert  says  that  he  has  seen  it  followed 
fphoid  ajrmptoms, 

ami  B&ftidm. — ^The  convalescence  from  cholera  may  be 
certain  complications,  w^hicb  require  brief  mention.  One  of 
ion  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  cornea,  generally  of  each 
less  results  from  the  part  having  been  exposed  and  irritated 
\  of  collapse.     It  now,  four  or  five  days  after  reaction, 

covered  with  a  layer  of  opaque  lymph  ;  and  ulceration 
in  it  Sometimes  perforation  takes  place,  but  generally — 
uld  recovei",  which  seldom  happens — the  eye  is  preserved. 
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In  other  cases,  during  the  second  or  the  third  week  the  parotid  gland 
swell  or  suppurate.  This  interferes  with  swallowing  food,  often  with  i 
fatal  result.  Sometimes  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy  sets  in;  o 
diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  or  the  bladder,  or  of  the  sezm 
organs,  or  gangrene  of  the  scrotum  or  penis,  or  even  of  the  nose.  Bedsora 
too,  are  often  a  source  of  danger  at  this  period  of  the  disease. 

Morbid  cmatomy. — This  throws  but  little  light  on  the  pathology  of  cholen 
The  bowels  commonly  contain  more  or  less  of  the  rice-water  fluid ;  tU 
microscopically  is  found  to  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  columnar  epithi 
Hum,  not  only  loose  ceUs,  but  coherent  masses  of  considerable  size,  foimin 
complete  casts  of  the  villi.  If  there  is  no  liquid,  the  cast-off  epitheHai 
forms  a  soft  creamy  pulp.  At  one  time  the  opinion  was  held  that  sheddii 
of  the  intestinal  epithelium  was  the  fundamental  lesion  of  cholera ;  but  it 
now  known  to  be  of  post-mortem  occurrence.  For  not  only  are  the  eel 
absent  from  the  evacuations  passed  during  life,  but  (as  Gohnheim  observe 
denudation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  if  it  took  place  before  death,  could  n 
but  be  followed  by  severe  inflammatory  changes.  All  that  is  found  is 
slightly  injected,  swollen,  and  oedematous  condition  of  the  intestinal  ooit 
with  perhaps  some  ecchymosis  of  the  valvulse  conniventes.  The  lympi 
follicles  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  also  in  many  cases  enlarged,  an 
Lebert  says  that  there  may  be  slight  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands.  In 
case  that  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1854  the  lining  of  the  rectum  showi 
a  patch  which  was  oedematous  and  sloughing,  with  suppuration  in  the  so 
mucous  tissue.  The  peritoneal  coat  may  be  reddened  and  sticky,  and 
1866  Dr  Moxon  found  in  one  case,  in  which  the  collapse  had  been  unasml 
protracted,  that  a  tenacious  viscid  material  like  spider's  web  lay  between  tl 
coils  of  intestine,  and  could  be  drawn  out  into  long  filaments  by  separati] 
one  coil  from  another.  Other  points  on  which  he  insists  are  the  want 
f66cal  odour  and  of  the  blackening  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ai 
the  absence  of  gas  in  the  intestine,  so  that  the  coils  lie  in  a  flabby  compact  ma 
in  front  of  the  spine.     The  mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  slightly  swoUei 

The  blood  which  is  found  in  the  heart  and  in  the  great  vessels  is  remarkah 
viscid  and  tarry ;  and  whenever  vensesection  has  been  practised  during  liJ 
the  same  peculiarities  have  been  seen.  This  state  of  the  blood,  however,  is  n 
peculiar  to  cholera ;  for  it  was  well  marked  in  a  patient  who  died  in  Guy's  He 
pital  in  1 871  of  acute  ulceration  of  the  intestine.  It  is  no  doubt  a  oonseqneo 
of  the  drain  of  fluid  from  the  body.  Another  result^  which  has  been  not< 
by  more  than  one  observer,  is  the  disappearance  of  dropsical  efifusion  in  tl 
course  of  a  few  hours  when  the  patient  happens  to  be  attacked  by  cholera. 

In  all  probability  the  change  in  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  f ormatic 
during  life  of  ecchymoses,  which  at  the  autopsy  are  often  found  scattan 
over  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  upon  the  pulmonary  pleura,  in  the  p 
mater,  and  elsewhere.  All  the  tissues  are  peculiarly  dry.  Cohnheim  i 
marks  that  the  serous  cavities  in  the  dead  body  of  a  cholera  patient  have 
soapy  feel,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  has  ev 
put  his  hand  in  them ;  and  the  spleen,  the  lungs,  the  Uver,  and  the  oth 
organs  are  tough  and  leathery.  The  peculiarly  shrunken  appearance  of  tl 
lungs  is  attributed  by  Dr  Moxon,  no  doubt  correctly,  to  the  diy,  empty  sta 
of  the  bronchi,  which  allows  the  elasticity  of  the  organs  to  drive  the  air  oi 
of  them  more  completely  than  usual  after  the  chest  is  opened.  On  tl 
other  hand,  when  death  has  occurred  during  reaction,  the  smaller  tubes  a 
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I  pus,  and  parts  of  the  lungs  may  be  cedematou%  or  even 
^ho-pneumonia. 

le  whole  conrse  and  natural  history  of  an  epidemic  of 
into  close  relation  with  the  specific  contagious  fevers  of 
hus,  smallpox,  and  scarlet  fever  are  types  ;  and  we  shall  see 
s  now  ascertained  to  be  infectious,  though  not  in  the  direct 
nrhich  is  observed  in  those  maladies  j  its  mode  of  spreading 
of  enteric  fever,  and  it  may  be  not  improperly  regarded 
alady  as  a  "miasmatic-contagious"  disease  (p.  13),  More- 
;han  probable  that  the  contngium  nvum  has  already  been 
form  of  a  vibrio,  to  be  presently  described, 
la,  which  we  have  hitherto  found  to  be  a  constant  attendant 
of  a  swarm  of  microphytes,  is  either  absent  or  strangely 
it  appears  in  a  slight,  inconstant,  and  equivocal  form. 
ig  prevents  this  virus  from  reaching  the  thermotaxic 
""ous  system ;  or  possibly  some  thermolytic  process  prevents 
I  the  temperature  from  being  manifest.  Or  it  may  be  that 
nicrobes  is  chiefly  or  entirely  local,  and  that  the  intestinal 
ilf  the  cause  of  the  thickened  blood,  the  low  temperaturej 
iptoms. 

•nsider  cholera  as  a  local  inflammation,  like  erysipelas  or 
from  the  absence  of  pyrexia,  the  characters  of  the  rice-water 
te  those  of  any  known  inflammatory  exudation,  in  any  part 
we  cannot  possibly  suppose  it  to  be  of  that  nature.  An 
5ver,  origimdly  made  by  Moreau,  suggested  the  clue  to 
le.  Physiologists  had  previously  leant t  from  Thiry  how  to 
of  the  intestine,  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  an  unmixed 
in  small  quantity.  ^qxI  Moreau  found  that  when  an 
itestine  has  all  the  nerves  in  its  mesentery  cut  through,  it 
thin  a  few  hours  at  latest,  with  an  abimdant  secretion  of  a 
)wiBh  fluid,  which  is  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  which 
s  mucous  flocculi,  but  in  which  there  is  only  a  very  small 
ten,  while  the  chief  salts  in  it  are  those  of  soda.*  There 
ytic  over-secretion  of  the  succus  entericus  and,  according 
sesses  the  property  of  converting  starch  into  sugar.  But 
at  the  rice-water  liquid  of  cholera  likewise  contains  a  fer- 
property,  beside  corresponding  closely  with  succiis  onte- 
respects.  The  inference,  therefore,  seems  justifiable  that 
lolera  is  nothing  else  than  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal 
ly  increased  in  amount.  ^\T:ether  its  foimation  should  be 
1  of  paralysis  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  is  left  by  Cohnheim 
In  proof  that  the  muscular  coats  of  the  bowel  are  not 
in  cholera  he  cites  the  fact  that  post-ifmiem  invaginations 
vhich  occurred  after  or  shortly  before  death.  But  he  in- 
Edled  "  cholera  sicca,'^  in  which  rice-water  liquid  is  found  in 
IT  death,  though  none  had  been  voided  during  life,  owes  its 
I  early  exhaustion  of  the  excitability  of  the  intestinal  walls  ; 

ts  have  since  been  confirmed  and  es tended.  See  the  Reports  ol  the 
I  by  the  British  AssociatioiL,  publislit^d  in  the  *  IVnnsactions'  for  1874 
)  papers  by  Dr  M.  Hay  m  the  *  Jourmvl  of  Anatomy  and  I'hy Biology  ' 
vol.  xvu,  p.  441),  and  bj  Or  Bninton  and  tho  pregeiit  writer  in  the 
fovember,  1884,  et  9eq. 
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and  he  refers  to  the  same  cause  the  frequent  cessation  of  vomitiiig  a 
purging  as  collapse  becomes  developed. 

The  above  view  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  rice-water  liqu 
strongly  supports  the  doctrine  held  on  other  groimds  by  many  observe 
that  the  primary  action  of  the  cholera  virus  is  upon  the  solar  plexus  rati) 
than  upon  the  bowel  itself.  Cohnheim,  indeed,  agrees  with  those  who  thii 
that  the  phenomena  of  collapse  are  adequately  explained  by  ascribing  the 
to  the  drain  of  fluid  from  the  body,  and  to  the  viscid  inspissated  conditii 
of  the  blood  which  we  have  seen  to  result  from  it.  This  opinion  was  oppos 
several  years  ago  by  Dr  George  Johnson,  one  of  whose  arguments  was  th 
no  relation  coxdd  be  traced  between  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  collapse  ii 
given  case  and  the  amount  of  fluid  discharged  from  the  stomAch  and  fro 
the  intestine.  A  stronger  argument  has  since  been  advanced  by  1 
Sedgwick,  namely,  that  cholera  collapse  closely  resembles  that  which  folloi 
cases  of  perforation  of  the  stomach,  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and  of  oth 
abdominal  diseases  in  which  no  purging  occurs.  At  Guy^s  Hospital,  dorii 
one  of  the  London  epidemics,  a  man  actually  died  of  internal  strangohtk 
of  the  bowel  who  was  supposed  during  life  to  be  suflering  from  the  so-calk 
"  cholera  sicca."  It  must  therefore  be  supposed  that  collapse  is  the  result 
some  disturbance  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic.  This  disturbance,  hoi 
ever,  is  by  no  means  identical  with  that  which  causes  sjmcope.  Ghola 
patients  have  no  sensation  of  faintness ;  and  even  when  they  have  no  pQl 
at  the  wrist  they  may  be  able  to  sit  up  or  to  walk  about  without  siKkk 
failure  of  the  heart's  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collapse  of  chdeia 
essentially  different  from  rigor.  The  suppression  of  urine  which  aceai 
in  collapse  is  a  part  of  the  general  state,  since  it  is  observed  likewi 
in  cases  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomid 
and  of  arsenical  poisoning.  Thus  few  pathologists  agree  with  Dr  Johnso 
in  endeavouring  to  trace  sJl  the  phenomena  of  cholera  collapse  to  ofastro 
tion  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  An 
although  the  high  authority  of  Parkes  can  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  fu 
that  the  lungs  weigh  much  less  than  usual  in  cases  of  cholera,  this  may  I 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  diminished  volume  of  the  blood  genenll] 
since  the  lungs  contain  so  little  solid  material  that  their  weighty  so  loog  i 
they  retain  their  spongy  character,  must  be  mainly  that  of  the  fluid  in  thd 
vessels  or  in  their  interstices.  During  the  epidemic  of  1866  we  entirel 
failed  to  observe  that  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  rigt 
side  of  the  heart  were  distended  or  gorged  with  blood  when  death  hs 
occurred  even  at  an  early  stage.  It  is  true  that  cholera  is  attended  with 
lividity  which  is  wanting  when  collapse  is  due  to  other  causes.  Bat  th 
altered  constitution  of  the  blood  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  interfere  with  it 
due  aeration,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  ha 
been  shown  to  be  much  reduced. 

Absorption  is  retarded,  although  not  entirely  annulled.  Magendie  i 
said  to  have  found  that  when  camphor  was  injected  into  the  rectum,  fin 
minutes  elapsed  before  its  odour  could  be  detected  in  the  breath,  instead  o 
only  one  minute,  as  in  health ;  and  Lebert  states  that  atropine  fadls  ti 
dilate  the  pupils  when  administered  by  the  mouth,  though  not  when  injectet 
into  the  blood.  It  is,  however,  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  in  woma 
who  are  suckling  children  the  secretion  of  milk  continues  during  collipBe 
even  to  an  extent  which  is  troublesome.  The  menstrual  flow  also  goes  oi 
unchecked ;  it  may  actually  set  in,  before  reaction  is  established,  if  the  prope 
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ound  for  ite  appearance.  A  sanguineoiia  nmccKpunilent 
he  vagina  also  frequently  appears,  independently  of  the 
n  the  disease  seizes  upon  a  pregnant  woman,  the  footus 
die  ;  if  the  period  of  gestation  is  early,  abortion  takes 
i  mother  often  dies  undelivered.  In  this  case  it  appears 
irform  the  operation  of  Csesarean  section,  even  imEiediately 
The  mental  and  bodily  vigour  are  often  maintained  throiigh- 
an  attack  of  cholera  in  such  a  ivay  as  to  show  that  the 
mains  active  in  the  brain  and  in  the  muscles, 
^h  have  been  already  stated  as  to  the  course  of  the  external 
emperature  respectively  during  the  reactive  stage,  support 
&r  cholera  should  be  reckoned  as  a  febrile  disease.  The 
be  what  its  name  implies,  and  analogous  to  the  hot  swollen 
i  in  a  part  when  its  vessels  are  allowed  to  fill  with  blood, 
kept  empty,  as  in  experiments  on  the  ears  of  rabbits, 

may  now  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  diffusion  of 
1  over  Europe  is  the  result  of  human  intercourse.'^ 
3  the  first  epidemic  entered  Russia  by  Astracban,  and 
I  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  it  was  ascribed  to  some 
)heric  or  telluric  agent.  But  its  progress  was  far  too  slow 
;uch  a  view  to  be  even  hypo  the  ti  call  y  tenable.  Prussia 
bolera  in  1831,  in  October  of  that  year  it  passed  from 
lerland,  and  entered  London  in  January,  1832,  Shortly 
^aded  France  vid  Calais,  and  it  also  spread  across  the 
a  and  the  United  States.  In  1833  it  appeared  in  Portugal, 
srly  direction  through  South  Ein-ope,  and  became  for  the 
^3?<  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  its  diffusion  from  India 
ler  than  to  the  East  depended  upon  the  circumstance 
on  from  town  to  town  and  from  country  to  country 
3  free  in  the  one  direction  than  in  the  other.  The 
which  had  begun  in  India  in  1810^  extended  to  Europe 
like  the  first,  reachiiig  London  direct  from  Hamburg  in 
dng  to  prevail  in  England  during  the  following  summer, 
1  occurred  among  us  in  1866,  differed  from  the  others  in 
irop<s  from  Alexandria  j  it  had  been  carried  from  India  to 
e  to  Egypt,  partly  by  coast-trading  vessels,  but  also  by 
grims  to  and  from  Mecca.  A  detailed  account  of  this 
Jfetten  Eadcliffe,  appeared  in  a  supplement  to  Mr  Simon's 
ivy  Council'  for  1874, 

pean  epidemic  started  in  June^  1884,  at  the  port  of  TouIoHj 
a  month  later  at  the  port  of  Genoa,  The  only  cases  seen 
n  sailors  from  the  Mediterranean  at  Cardiff  and  BrtetoL 
mi  remarkable  circumstances  with  regard  to  cholera  is  that 
iread  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  has  sometimes 
idely  different  thennometric  and  other  conditions^  it  seems 
istablishing  itself  permanently  in  no  country  except  India, 
a  particular  region, 
ever,  cholera  seldom  passes  directly  from  a  sick  person  to 

[  aiteresting  ftccomita  of  the  spreiid  of  the  several  lusfcoricivl  cpuU^mJra 
aniara  in  tiis  *  Treatise  on  Aaiatic  Cfliolerft,'  1870  ami  1876,  Also  Dr 
th«  Cholera  in  India  from  1862  bo  ISSI/  published  tn  1885. 
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those  who  nurse  or  visit  him.  A  few  instances  have  indeed  been  reewdc 
which  look  as  though  direct  infection  did  sometimes  occur.  Thus,  in 
paper  in  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  Journal'  for  1838,  the  late  Sir  Jue 
Simpson  related  how  certain  mendicants  brought  cholera  with  them 
Bathgate  on  May  27th,  1832,  and  how  one  of  the  nurses  who  attend 
upon  them  was  attacked  and  died  on  the  30th.  He  also  citee  the  case  d 
woman  who,  having  caught  the  disease  at  some  ironworks  where  it  ragf 
and  being  afraid  of  being  sent  to  the  hospital,  went  on  May  12th  to  acotta 
where  her  mother  lived,  four  or  five  miles  off :  on  the  14th  the  mother  f 
ill,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Dr  John  Snow  relates  that  a  man  who  had  be 
working  at  Chelsea  died  at  Streatham  of  a  bowel  complaint  which  lart 
only  a  day  or  two :  at  that  time  no  other  deaths  from  cholera  had  be 
registered  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Streatham,  but  the  man's  motht 
who  attended  him,  was  taken  ill  on  the  very  next  day  and  quickly  si 
cumbed  to  the  disease.  But  instances  of  this  kind  are  very  rare,  and, 
a  rule,  persons  who  come  into  contact  with  patients  are  scarcely,  if  at  a 
more  likely  than  others  to  fall  victims  to  cholera. 

The  explanation  is  believed  to  be  that  the  contagion  of  cholera  escaf 
from  the  body  in  the  rice-water  evacuations,  but  that  it  is  not  then  in 
active  state,  and  becomes  so  only  after  an  interval  of  from  two  to  fonr 
five  days ;  in  other  words,  the  evacuations  are  supposed  to  be  infective  on 
at  a  certain  stage  in  their  decomposition,  and  not  when  they  are  frei 
The  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  consists  mainly  of  the  results  of  ex| 
riments  made  by  Thiersch  in  1854,  and  repeated  by  Burdon  Sanderson 
1866.  These  observers  took  liquids  passed  by  patients  during  life,  or  tafc 
from  the  intestines  after  death,  and  left  them  exposed  to  the  air  in  gli 
vessels.  Every  day  pieces  of  filter-paper  were  carefully  soaked,  one  wi 
each  liquid,  and  dried.  The  paper  was  then  given  to  mice,  a  square  in 
to  every  animal.  The  consequence  was  that  a  considerable  number  of  t 
mice  died  with  an  extremely  low  temperature  and  with  disturbance  of  tl 
functions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  their  excrement  being  soft  and  altered 
colour.  Of  the  mice  employed  by  Sanderson,  1 1  per  cent,  suffered  wh 
the  rice-water  liquid  had  been  one  day  old,  36  per  cent,  when  it  had  be 
two  days  old,  100  per  cent,  when  three  days  old,  71  per  cent,  when  fo 
days  old,  and  40  per  cent,  when  five  days  old ;  by  the  sixth  day  it  becu 
innocuous  again.  The  morbid  appearances  found  in  the  mice  after  dea 
appeared  to  be  consistent  with  the  view  that  they  were  affected  witii  chdei 
and  Mr  Simon  afterwards  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  value  of  ti 
experiments  in  explanation  of  the  facts  of  human  infection  was  condnsn 
No  equally  satisfactory  results  have  hitherto  been  obtained  with  other  kin 
of  animals ;  but  some  instances  have  been  recorded  of  dogs  being  attacb 
by  a  fatal  disease  resembling  cholera  after  having  devoured  matters  vomit< 
by  cholera  patients,  and  in  1853  Dr  Lindsay  set  up  a  similar  disorder  J 
dogs  by  confining  them  iii  a  small  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  strewed  wit 
the  excreta  of  such  patients.  ' 

It  may  be  thought  that  if  a  living  organism,  possessing  specific  propertie 
is  present  in  however  immature  a  form  in  rice-water  discharges,  it  ongi 
to  have  been  long  ago  discovered.  But  the  alvine  evacuations,  even  i 
health,  contain  various  microphjrtes  in  large  numbers,  and  it  is  therefore  b 
no  means  surprising  that  the  search  for  special  cholera  microzymes  was  Ion 
unsuccessful.*  Dr  William  Budd,  indeed,  published  figiures  of  what  he  sa] 
*  In  the  '  Joomal  of  MicroBcopical  Science '  for  1881  Dr  Cunningham  states  tin 
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cholera  fungus  as  far  back  as  1849  ;  and  many  obe enters 
I  similar  discoverieSj  but  their  statements  all  lacked  evidence, 
hacilim. — When  the  epidemic  of  cholera  which  prevailed  in 
b  in  1884-85  first  made  its  appearance  in  Egypt,  the  Geiman 
it  thither  Dr  Eobert  Koch,  who  had  lately  discovered  the 
jrcle.  As  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  disease  at 
believed  that  he  had  ascertained  its  conta.gium  vivum  to  be 
aped  organism,  which  he  called  a  bacillus.  He  was  after- 
ombay,  where  cholera  was  prevalent,  and  there  aimounced 
hyte  characteristic  of  cholera  was  of  a  curved  shape,  and 

this  character  **  the  comma  bacillus  of  cholera  ^' — an  un- 
for  it  is  in  form  not  a  bacillus  but  a  vibrio.     Subsequent 

only  confirmed  Professor  Koch  in  this  belief,  which  is 
competent  observers. 

ever,  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  Indian 
st  with  much  adverse  criticism.  The  late  Dr  Timothy  Lewis, 
if  the  FUaria  san^^dimf  stated  that  the  so-called  bacillus  is 
I  met  with  in  the  mouth  of  healthy  persons,  and  it  was 
ises  of  diarrhoea  by  Prior  and  Finkler  in  Germany.  The 
□lent  sent  Dr  Klein  and  Dr  Heneage  Gibbs  to  India  to 
subject,  and  their  report  was  adverse  to  Dr  Koch^s  theory, 
^al  Society  and  Medical  Research  Association  united  to  send 
mbridge,  to  investigate  cholera  then  prevalent  in  Spain,  and 
;  year  the  same  Association  deputed  Dr  Sherrington  {who 
I  Dr  Roy  in  Spain)  to  clear  np  doubtful  points  by  researches 
sholei-a  was  still  partially  epidemic  in  the  summer  of  1886. 
1  also  been  made  by  French  physicians  at  Toulon, 
t  of  these  difficult  and  prolonged  investigations  it  must  be 
Loch's  conclusions  were  premature.  This  was  the  verdict 
n  Sanderson  and  also  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the 
fie  and  report  on  the  evidence.* 

the  criteria  for  determining  the  causal  relation  of  a  tnicro* 
itagious  disease  stated  on  p.  13,  Ave  ask  the  following 
h  the  disms&  iheif  dfifinik  and  mjiahh  of  o^mrak  Hagmm  ? 
;  the  marked  and  striking  character  of  the  symptoms  and 
a  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  is  no  doubt  that  slight 
ir  during  an  epidemic  might  at  other  times  be  put  down  as 
rrhcea  ;  that  the  diagnosis  between  so-called  cholerine  or 
cholera  (both  of  them  bad  names),  and  time  Asiatic  malignant 
difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  ;  and  that  isolated  cases  occur 
2h,  in  the  judgment  of  cautious  and  experienced  men,  arc 
I  from  genuine  cholera  and  yet  do  not  spread  the  disease. 
D'rtmt  appearances  are  not  always  uniform  or  decisive.  Dr 
id  that  a  large  number  of  the  supposed  cases  of  cholera  in 
f  diarrhoea,  or  enteric  fever,  and  Dr  Eoy  had  observ^ed  the 

Even  granting,  what  is  no  doubt  true,  that  if  sufficient  care 
eeting  well-marked  cases,  no  appreciable  risk  of  mistaken 

ti|r  GjtlitT  to  C&r'comona*  or  to  TrichomoHot^  ure  found  in  eatcrcta  of 
'om  cholera  m  unusual  unmbera  And  in  a.  pL^viliEvrly  ucitivo  states  but  hw 
r  10  80me  extent  uudt^r  other  coiidttiouB  of  diwusc,  mid  even  in  lieidth. 
ba?  to  bo  very  abuiniant  ia  corUin  trusijit  of  cljolum ;  ba^'t^rjo,  be  ^nya^ 
:v  part  even  of  th(^  nanxndt  f9ccei^  at  lijast  in  Icdia. 
\.  given  in  full  in  thu  *  Qnart*  Joum.  of  Micr.  Sci./  vol.  xJtvi,  pr  303* 
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diagnosis  is  present  in  the  case  of  men,  the  difSculty  becomes  very  ma 
greater  when  we  seek  to  determine  whether  the  clinical  features  or  tl 
morbid  anatomy  observed  in  mice  and  other  animals  entitle  us  to  regard 
disease  induced  in  them  to  be  the  true  cholera  of  man. 

(2)  Is  the  microphyte  clearly  distinguishcAle  from  oihers  f  This  we  mi 
probably  allow  as  the  result  of  many  patient  and  independent  investigation 
The  organism  is  not  properly  called  a  bacillus,  it  is  a  vibrio,  or  nither 
fragment  of  a  vibrio,  and  it  is  indistingmshable  in  size,  shape,  or  reaction  \ 
staining  agents  from  Lewis's  microphyte.  But  when  cultivated  its  colcmi 
show  (Ustinctive  characters,  so  that  mistakes  may  be  avoided  by  adeqw 
experience  and  pains. 

(3)  Does  the  microphyte  only  occmr  in  cases  of  chdera  f  The  answer 
this  question  in  involved  in  the  preceding.  Very  similar  or  morphological 
identical  comma  bacteria  occur  in  the  alimentary  canal  both  in  health  ai 
disease,  but  the  genuine  organism,  tested  by  its  growth  and  development  \ 
well  as  its  form  and  size,  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  exist  except  in  ti 
intestines  or  the  dejecta  of  cholera  patients. 

(4)  Is  its  occfwrrence  in  cases  of  the  disease  constant  9  This  is  not  y 
proved,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are  numerous  "comi 
bacilli "  to  be  found  in  the  intestinal  contents,  and  occasionally  their  aboo 
ance  approaches  what  Koch  called  a  "  pure  cultivation ''  in  the  small  ink 
tines.  But  they  do  not  occur  as  the  spirillum  of  Belapsing  Fever,  and  (as  i 
shall  afterwards  see)  the  bacillus  of  Anthrax,  in  the  blood  or  tissues.  H 
commas  are  found  in  the  dejecta  and  in  the  rice-water  contents  of  tl 
bowels,  and  also  in  the  detached  epithelium  found  after  death  loose  in  tl 
ileum,  but  they  have  never  been  discovered  deeper  than  the  epithelium,  < 
at  furthest  the  mucosa  (corium),  of  the  intestinal  walls. 

(5)  When  separated  by  cultivation  from  other  orgamsms^  does  a  new  bnk 
of  the  microphyte  reproduce  (he  original  disease  when  introduced  ifdo  the  drai 
tion  of  an  animal  f  This,  the  last  and  crucial  proof  of  the  causal  relatk 
of  the  plants  to  the  disease,  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  cholera.  Koch's  i 
oculations  are  far  from  convincing,  and  the  attempts  of  others  to  reprodn 
cholera  by  introduction  of  the  commas  into  the  stomach  or  intestine  < 
blood  of  various  animals  have  not  succeeded,  even  when  the  acid  digestic 
of  the  stomach  has  been  evaded,  or  when  the  influence  of  the  bile  has  bee 
excluded  by  ligatiire  of  the  bile-duct.  Whether  man  is  the  only  anini 
capable  of  contracting  cholera,  whether  the  right  animal  has  not  been  foaii 
(for  the  earlier  experiments  of  Thiersch  and  Sanderson  above-mentiom 
are  inconclusive),  or  whether  the  contagium  of  cholera  is  another  microphyl 
than  the  comma — these  are  questions  not  yet  decided,  but  at  present  tl 
evidence  that  the  true  contagium  has  been  discovered  is  defective.* 

Nevertheless,  the  comma  vibrio  is  so  constantly  present  in  cases  ( 
Asiatic  cholera  that^  as  Dr  Klein  admits,  its  discovery  in  the  fsdces  duiii 
life  or  in  the  intestines  after  death  is  a  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Modes  of  transference  of  the  contagium^ — Passing  on  now  to  consider  how  tJ 
contagious  principle  of  cholera  gains  access  to  the  human  body,  we  find  tl 
best  ascertained  fact  to  be  its  frequent  entrance  by  means  of  drinking-wat« 

•  Klein  observed  some  very  minute  rod-shaped  bacteria  to  be  more  constant  in  the  intt 
tines  than  the  comma  vibrios^  and  thinks  they  may  be  more  closely  related  to  the  diaeii 
Emmerich  found  straight  bacilli  in  the  blood  of  cholera  cases. 

It  may  be  that  bacteria  in  the  intestines  cause  diarrhoea  with  catarrh  of  the  mnet* 
and  that  in  this  nidus  the  true  contagium  of  cholera  finds  its  suitable  conditions  for  d 
velopment. 
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hn  Snow  deserves  special  commemoration,  not  only  as  having 
>  uphold  this  view  with  regard  to  the  setiology  of  the  disease, 
kving  devoted  infinite  labour  and  pains  to  establish  it.  He 
ices  occurring  as  far  back  as  1849,  in  which  local  outbreaks 
3re  or  less  conclusively  to  the  contamination  of  surface-wells 
e  such  occurred  in  Thomas  Street,  Horslydown,  another  in 
,  Wandsworth,  a  third  at  Salf ord,  a  fourth  at  Ilford.     The  fol- 

was  very  striking.  A  gentleman  who  lived  at  Bath  was  the 
bouses  at  Locksbrook,  near  that  town.  Cholera,  which  did  not 
I,  appeared  at  Locksbrook  and  became  very  fatal.     The  people 

the  water  of  the  well  attached   to  their  houses,  drainage 
x)ls  having  entered  it.     The  owner  went  to  the  place,  said  he 
Mng  wrong  with  the  water,  was  asked  to  taste  it,  and  drank 
This  was  on  a  Wednesday ;  he  returned  home,  was  taken  ill  - 
nd  died  on  the  Saturday. 

not  until  1854  that  the  evidence  of  the  communication  of 
dng-water  became  irrefragable.  Then  occurred  the  celebrated 
i  aroimd  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  which  is  said  to  have 
in  dsLjB  more  than  five  hundred  persons  living  within  a  radius 

This  was  traced  by  Dr  Snow  to  the  water  of  a  surface-well, 
tuated  at  the  comer  between  Cambridge  Street  and  Broad 
t  sixty-eight  of  the  first  eighty-three  deaths  occurred  in  persons 
Jly  known  to  have  drunk  the  water  in  question ;  and  it  may 
at  many  took  it  without  being  aware  that  they  did  so,  mixed 
ublic-houses.  A  lady  at  Hampstead,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
lay  for  the  Broad  Street  water,  was  attacked  by  cholera  and 
)ce,  too,  being  on  a  visit  to  her,  drank  some  of  the  water, 
'ards  to  her  own  house  at  Islington,  and  died  there.  On  the 
rcely  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  in  Poland  Street^ 
s  a  separate  well,  were  affected ;  and  the  disease  also  spared 
yed  at  a  Brewery  in  Broad  Street,  close  by. 
LS  on  a  still  larger  scale  were  made,  in  1854,  in  the  south  of 

district  containing  a  population  of  at  least  300,000  persons, 
ith  water  partly  by  the  Lambeth  Water  Company,  conveyed 
es  at  Ditton,  partly  by  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company, 
as  from  the  same  river  at  Battersea.  AiVliat  rendered  these 
)culiarly  conclusive  was  the  fact  that  over  a  large  area  the 
[;wo  companies  ran  side  by  side,  each  feeding  some  houses  and 
»rding  to  the  arbitrary  preference  of  owners  or  occupiers  at 
when  there  had  been  an  active  competition  for  custom.  Dr 
detail,  throughout  the  area  in  question,  from  street  to  street 

to  house,  and  he  found  that^  during  the  last  four  weeks  of 
at  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  fatal  cases  of  cholera, 
hundred  and  eighty-six  in  houses  supplied  by  the  Southwark 
Company,  twenty-two  among  persons  who  obtained  water 
^ping  a  pail  into  the  Thames,  but  only  fourteen  in  houses 
)ly  from  the  Lambeth  Company.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
r  of  houses  supplied  by  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company 
n  that  of  the  houses  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company,  in 
)i  forty  to  twenty-six.  As  the  epidemic  continued,  the  differ- 
lera  death-rat^  between  the  customers  of  the  two  companies 
hough  it  still  remained  very  striking.     Bethlehem  Hospital, 
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the  Queen's  Bench  Prison,  and  other  institutions  on  the  south  side  of 
river  which  had  deep  wells,  scarcely  sufifered  at  all  from  the  disease. 

In  1865  and  in  1866  further  evidence  was  collected  bearing  in  the  si 
direction.  In  1866  the  parts  of  the  metropolis  mainly  affected  were 
eastern  districts,  and  Mr  Netten  Radcliffe,  who  investigated  the  matter 
the  Privy  Council,  found  that  there  was  a  great  preponderance  of  a 
among  persons  whose  water,  supplied  by  the  East  London  Water  Comps 
had  passed  through  the  reservoirs  at  Old  Ford,  whereas  comparatively 
cases  occurred  among  those  who  received  the  water  of  the  same  Comp 
pumped  directly  from  the  filtering  beds  at  Lea  Bridge  into  the  mains.  1 
difference  was  far  from  being  as  conspicuous  as  in  South  London  dm 
1854,  but  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  among  the  poorer  classes  very  m 
eat  and  drink  and  pass  their  days  at  a  distance  from  the  houses  in  wl 
they  are  said  to  live.  Moreover,  at  an  early  period  of  the  epide 
a  notice  was  issued,  warning  people  not  to  drink  any  water  which 
not  previously  been  boiled,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  from  the  f 
week  in  which  this  notice  appeared  the  epidemic  began  to  decline.  A  p( 
of  particular  interest  is  that,  assuming  the  reservoirs  at  Old  Ford  to  li 
been  in  some  way  concerned  in  causing  the  disease,  one  can  account  for 
entrance  of  the  cholera  poison  into  their  water ;  for  part  of  it  was  someti 
drawn  from  two  reservoirs  which  communicated  freely  with  the  river  Lei 
soakage,  and  this  part  of  the  river  was,  in  fact,  a  canal  with  locks, 
received  so  large  a  quantity  of  sewage,  that  it  was  little  better  than  a  cessp 
Now,  shortly  before  the  epidemic  in  East  London  began,  a  man  and  his  ^ 
living  in  Priory  Street,  Bromley,  near  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  had  diec 
cholera,  and  their  evacuations  had  entered  the  river  about  600  yards  be 
one  of  the  open  reservoirs. 

In  the  previous  year,  1865,  there  had  occurred  in  an  Essex  viB 
Theydon  Bois,  a  most  remarkable  local  outbreak  of  cholera,  which  illustr 
in  a  striking  manner  how  insidious  its  propagation  may  be.  Between  J 
and  November  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  several  times  introduced  i 
Southampton  by  persons  who  arrived  from  the  Mediterranean  ports  wl 
it  was  then  prevailing.  Whether  it  was  carried  from  this  town  dxn 
August  or  September  to  Weymouth  or  Portland  or  Dorchester,  or  wheUu 
reached  either  of  these  places  in  some  other  way,  was  never  ascertained, 
so  much  is  certain ;  that  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  visiting  these  places  (but 
Southampton)  in  September,  contracted  diarrhoea  at  one  or  other  of  them, 
this,  in  the  case  of  the  lady,  developed  into  fatal  cholera  after  her  reton 
her  home  at  Theydon  Bois  on  September  25th.  On  the  30th,  while 
was  still  collapsed,  one  of  her  daughters  was  attacked  and  died  in  a  few  ho 
The  same  night  a  serving-lad  in  the  house  was  seized  and  barely  escaped  i 
his  life.  Altogether,  in  a  fortnight,  eleven  persons  within  a  narrow  ci 
father,  mother,  grandmother,  two  daughters,  son,  doctor,  foot-boy,  m 
labourer,  and  countrywoman,  fell  ill,  and  only  three  of  them  recove 
Now,  the  drinking-water  of  the  house  all  came  from  a  well  beneath 
scullery,  and  into  that  well  there  was  habitual  soakage  from  the  water-cli 

SoU-ivater  theory. — ^The  "  soil-water  "  or  "  ground-water  theory  "  of  Pel 
kofer  is  that  cholera  never  prevails  epidemically  where  the  soil  is  imperme 
to  water,  or  where  the  level  of  the  soil-water  is  not  liable  to  fluctuations, 
brings  forward  several  instances  in  which  districts  seated  upon  hard  i 
escaped,  while  adjacent  towns  built  upon  alluvium  suffered.  Some  appa 
exceptions  to  the  rule  he  accounts  for,  more  or  less  satisfactorily.    1 
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dl  known,  shows  no  immunity,  but^  in  visiting  it,  he  found 
My  lies  on  a  slope  of  red  eai*th,  containing  more  than 
B.  So,  again,  Malta,  where  the  disease  has  prevailed 
of  solid  rock;  but  this,  a  sandstone,  is  so  soft* and  so 
Br  that  the  Government  Comptroller  told  Professor  Petten- 

like  a  sponge,  saturated  with  all  kinds  of  filth.  On  the 
I  has,  during  each  of  the  European  epidemics,  remained 
rom  cholera,  when  both  Paris  and  Marseilles  were  ravaged 
wenty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  flocked  thither 
3r  saiety.  But  the  greater  part  of  Lyons  lies  on  a  river 
on  the  ground-water  theory  one  would  expect  its  inha- 
rely  attacked.* 

Pettenkofer,  the  condition  of  soil  under  which  cholera  is 
il  is  that  which  occurs  when  the  level  of  the  ground-water 
1  after  being  high.  This  might  perhaps  cause  noxious 
hed  into  wells  which  would  at  other  times  be  free  from 

more  likely  cause  for  the  development  of  an  epidemic 
istances  is  the  desiccation  of  contagious  microzymes  in  the 
le  soil,  and  their  subsequent  diffusion  in  the  air.f 
comeycmce. — Whether  the  virus  of  cholera  is  ever  conveyed 
btful ;  but  apart  from  Pettenkofer's  theory,  the  following 

Dr  Simpson,  of  York,  and  cited  by  Dr  Snow,  seems  to 
n  may  in  certain  cases  take  place  apart  from  drinking- 
Itural  labourer  was  attacked  at  Monkton  Moor  on  December 
me  when  the  disease  was  not  known  to  be  prevailing  within 

Q  which  Pettenkofer  gave  is  that  in  this  town,  unlike  most  others, 
■water  is  diminished  by  that  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  it,  the 
ad  the  Saone  being  in  fact  so  porous  that  their  streams  may  almost  be 
ibterraneously  beneath  Lyons.  In  other  words,  the  supposition  is  that 
k  either  because  there  is  too  much  surface-water,  or  because  its  height 
uiy  variation.  But,  ingenious  as  these  explanations  are,  one  cannot  help 
;  might  not  be  possible,  by  similar  reasoning,  to  explain  away  the  very 
9ttenkofer  relies. 

»wever,  condders  that  a  complicated  theory  is  needed  to  explain  his 
that  when  human  intercourse  conveys  cholera  from  one  place  to  another, 
ff  by  a  patient,  or  carried  by  an  individual  not  himself  susceptible,  is, 
gion,  but  what  may  be  termed  a  *'  cholera-germ,"  which  is  capable  of 
ion  when  it  meets  with  a  certain  '*  material  substratum."  An  analogy, 
vill  make  his  notion  readily  intelligible.  It  is,  he  says,  conceivable 
gus  were  absent  from  certain  countries,  the  inhabitants  might  prepare 
»,  or  apples,  or  malt,  and  drink  them  without  any  liability  to  intoxica- 
i  were  to  come  from  a  country  where  the  yeast-fungus  was  found,  and 
vith  him  upon  his  clothes  or  in  any  oth^  way,  the  hitherto  harmless 
ly  produce  an  "epidemic  of  drunkenness."  Yet  the  cause  of  the 
be  the  yeast-fungus,  but  the  alcohol  of  the  fermentation  set  up  by  it. 
nes  that  the  "  cholera-germ,"  x,  acting  on  the  soil  under  certain  con- 
i  "  cholera  poison,"  «. 

,  statmch  supporter  of  Pettenkofer's  observations,  has  more  recently 
rms  a  "  dibliustic  theory,"  according  to  which  the  union  of  x  and  y  is 
e  within  the  human  body.  He  imagines  that  the  soil  gives  off  certain 
lUst  be  present  in  the  body  of  everyone  who  is  to  afford  favourable  con- 
pment  of  another  set  of  microzymes  derived  from  a  pre-existing  case 
in  fact,  to  reduce  the  "  soil  "-element  in  the  SBtiology  of  cholera  to  the 
ing^'  cause.  N&geli  appeals  to  cultivation  experiments  as  affording 
which  the  growth  of  one  kind  of  fungns  in  a  medium  induces  changes 
ord  pabulum  to  another  kind  of  fungus.  Or,  as  he  points  oat,  it  is 
agious  microzymes  of  cholera  which  enter  the  body  are  commonly  too 
rcome  the  resistance  of  the  living  structures,  unless  the  latter  has  first 
i  previous  operation  of  soil-microzymes, 
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thirty  miles.  His  wife  and  some  other  persons  who  visited  him  were  seii 
on  the  following  day.  Presently  it  was  found  that  his  sister  had  died 
cholera  a  fortnight  previously  at  Leeds,  and  that  her  wearing  apparel  1 
been  sent  to  Monkton  in  a  box  which  had  been  opened  by  him  the  eveni 
before  he  fell  ill.  During  the  illness  his  mother,  who  lived  in  a  heall 
village  five  miles  ofif,  came  to  attend  him,  washed  his  linen,  and  after  t 
days  set  ofif  to  return  home,  but  was  attacked  on  the  road  and  had  to 
conveyed  to  her  cottage.  Not  only  did  she  die,  but  her  husband  and  1 
daughter  likewise. 

In  1866  Parkes  attributed  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Southampton  mai 
to  an  atmospheric  efi9uvium  disengaged  from  sewage,  which  was  constazi 
being  pumped  up  by  a  steam  engine,  and  sent  churning  down  an  q 
channel  for  some  eight  or  nine  feet. 

Altitude  and  climate. — ^There  are  still  to  be  mentioned  certain  conditi 
which  seem  undoubtedly  to  influence  the  diffusion  of  cholera,  however 
direct  their  operation  may  be.  Dr  Farr  laid  down  a  "  law  of  altitude,' 
least  for  London,  showing  that  the  incidence  of  the  disease  upon  the  ^op 
tion  varied  inversely  as  the  height  above  the  river  Thames.  This,  howe^ 
is  but  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  on  an  average  persons  living  at  a ! 
level  are  afifected  by  the  causes  of  cholera  in  larger  numbers  than  pen 
living  at  a  high  level.  Sometimes  the  case  is  reversed ;  thus  Lebert  a 
that  throughout  the  epidemic  at  Zurich  in  1855  the  upper  parts  of  the  t< 
suffered  more  than  the  rest.  The  circumstance  that  in  Europe  cholera 
never  been  known  to  prevail  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  600  or  800  m^ 
above  the  sea  may  be  set  down  to  the  absence  of  the  conditions  required 
its  development ;  in  other  quarters  of  the  world  it  has  raged  at  altitudei 
2000  to  2500  metres.  In  temperate  climates  the  summer  and  the  auti 
are  the  seasons  most  favourable  to  it.  It  often  dies  out  as  winter  approacl 
to  reappear  in  the  following  year;  but  in  Russia,  in  1830,  it  withst 
extreme  degrees  of  cold.^  Cholera  appears  never  to  have  invaded  Austn 
the  Cape  Colony,  or  the  South  Seas. 

Diagnosis, — ^To  recognise  cholera  in  its  well-marked  forms  is  sek 
difi^cult.  Almost  the  only  morbid  state  which  can  be  mistaken  for  it  is  t 
produced  by  the  poisonous  administration  of  arsenic.  Lebert  relates  I 
Louis  actusdly  committed  this  blunder  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Ch<»B 
who  killed  himself  with  arsenic  the  day  after  his  arrest  for  the  murde 
his  duchess.  At  that  time,  in  the  summer  of  1847,  the  disease  was 
prevailing  in  Paris.  There  is  therefore  good  reason  for  bearing  in  mind  1 
a  crafty  person  might  take  advantage  of  an  epidemic  to  give  poison  with 
little  risk  of  being  suspected. 

To  distinguish  the  slighter  effects  of  the  virus  of  cholera  from  ordii 
diarrhoea  is  often  quite  impossible.  Under  the  name  cholera  nostras,  or  du 
Europcea^  writei*s  describe  an  affection  of  which  the  symptoms  are  ideni 
with  those  of  the  specific  disease  (called  by  them  cholera  AsiaUca),  but  wl 
differs  from  it  in  being  scarcely  ever  fatal  and  in  generally  oocun 
sporadically.     A  typical  instance  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1865, 

*  The  remarkable  distribntion  of  cholera  in  its  visitatioD  of  England  1848-6 
gpread,  ingpravescence,  and  decline  in  the  several  towns  it  attacked,  are  described,  and 
bearing  on  its  sotiology  as  then  appreciated  impartiaUy  discussed  by  the  late  Dr  Ba^ 
Dr  (now  Sir  William)  Qoll  in  their  'Reports  on  Epidemic  Cholera^  to  the  Royal  Oo 
of  Physicians,  1854. 
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;orded  by  Wilks  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Glazette '  for 
acksmith's  hammerer,  aged  thirty-three,  was  at  work  as 
m  May  25th,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  profuse 
ging.  He  was  admitted  collapsed,  with  cold  breath ;  he  had 
ks  and  in  the  legs ;  the  evacuations  and  the  matters  vomited 
ze  of  rice-water,  consisting  of  an  alkaline  liquid,  with  flocculi 
e  recovered  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  Dr  Wilks  added 
he  saw  one  or  two  such  cases,  but  seldom  so  early  in  the 
o  be  observed  however,  that  at  the  very  time  when  this 
[,  an  epidemic  of  cholera  was  approaching  England ;  and, 
e  aa  it  may  seem  that  an  isolated  case  should  spring  up  in 
'eeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  local  epidemics  at 
at  Theydon  Bois,  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
[.  At  any  rate,  no  case  of  so-called  "  English  cholera" 
Qapse,  rice-water  stools,  and  cramps)  seems  to  have  been 
^s  Hospital  since  1870;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  the 
Be  in  1831  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  the  elder  Dr  Babington, 
hysicians  of  experience,  declared  that  they  had  never  "  met 
mplaint  before."  However,  it  is  undesirable  to  call  any 
xcept  that  which  comes  as  an  epidemic  from  Asia,  and 
lit  never  to  call  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  in  infants  or  even 
uic  "  merely  because  the  symptoms  are  severe. 

bis  is  less  favourable  in  children  and  in  old  people  suffering 

in  adults  or  in  middle-aged  persons.     The  morl^ty,  which 

Illation  generally  averages  about  50  per  cent,  or  a  little 

Qg  the  very  young  and  the  aged  to  70  or  80  per  cent., 

ig  adults  it  may  fsdl  to  about  40  per  cent. 

D  1866,  of  130  cases  at   the  Meath  Hospital   71  were 

ir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital,  85 ;  and  of  197  at  the  Mater 

pital,  106. 

A  21,519  patients  in  Italy,  11,563  died.     In  the  following 

338,685  cases  of  cholera  were  officially  reported  in  Spain, 

620  were  fatal. 

more  than  usually  dangerous  when  it  affects  drunkards  or 
3ady  sick  or  wealdy.  In  an  individual  case  the  degree  of 
i  greater  prognostic  importance  than  the  amount  of  purging, 
[nic  diseases,  the  earlier  cases  are  far  more  often  fatal  than 

when  the  pestilence  is  subsiding.  At  Calcutta,  in  1850, 
lity  was  47  per  cent.,  but  among  the  earliest  cases  it  was 
among  the  latest  only  25. 

afforded  by  an  attack  of  cholera  against  a  subsequent  one 
he  slightest.  Cases  are  not  infrequent  of  persons  who  have 
epidemics,  and  some  have  died  from  the  second  attack, 
e  parts  of  the  East  Indies  where  cholera  is  endemic,  one 
ffords  no  immunity  from  a  second,  but  seems  scarcely  to 
t^y.    AU  that  can  be  said  is  that  cholera  does  not  predispose 

as  erysipelas  undoubtedly  does. 

he  prophylactic  measwres  which  should  be  adopted  when  a 
ned  or  actually  attacked  with  an  epidemic  of  cholera  were 
ed  by  Mr  Simon  and  his  colleagues  in  1866,  and  will  be 
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found  detailed  in  his  ninth  *  Report/  They  are  generally  such  a 
anticipated  from  what  is  known  of  the  »tiology  of  the  disease.  Mr  ^ 
attached  great  importance  to  the  avoidance  of  all  such  food  as  is  api 
set  up  diarrhoea— half-fermented  beer  or  wine,  meat  or  game  no  longer  fi 
or  not  completely  cooked,  stale  fish  or  shell-fish,  vegetables  or  fruit  1 
gathered  or  badly  kept,  and  the  like.  He  deemed  it  unwise  to  take  pa 
tive  medicines,  except  of  the  mildest  kind ;  and,  in  accordance  with  ah 
every  other  observer,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  at  such  seasons  of  ch 
ing  looseness  of  the  bowels,  however  painless  and  trivial.  Dr  Bristowe  a] 
maintains  that  the  diarrhoea  which  so  commonly  prevails  when  choler 
epidemic  is  neither  more  nor  less  likely  to  pass  on  into  that  disease,  whel 
it  is  left  alone  or  encouraged  by  purgatives ;  nor  will  he  allow  that,  if  i 
really  premonitory  of  cholera,  it  can  be  arrested  by  any  medicine  wfaate 
Dr  Qeorge  Johnson's  theory,  that  the  pto'ging  of  cholera  is  an  eSat 
nature  to  get  rid  of  the  maieries  morbi,  and  should  therefore  not  be  ched 
but  even  encouraged  by  administering  mild  laxatives  like  castor  oil,  doai 
appear  to  be  acc^ted  by  any  other  physician. 

Most  writers  recommend  that  the  initial  diarrhoea  should  be  treated  i 
opium  in  considerable  doses,  and  with  astringents,  such  as  aoetate  €A  1 
nitrate  of  silver,  catechu,  or  chalk.  In  India  Dr  Goodeve  says  thjit  i 
usual  to  give  from  one  to  five  grains  of  calomel  with  the  fint  twof 
doses  of  opium,  and  to  check  the  diarrhoea  as  much  as  posnble. 

When  collapse  has  developed  itself  the  administration  of  opinn 
astringents  is  believed  to  be  useless,  or  even  worse  than  uselees. 
state  of  the  circulation  is  now  such  that  absorption  is  nearly  arrested  ; 
drugs  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  successive  doses  may,  if  not  Yomi 
accumulate  there  so  as  to  produce  ill  effects  at  a  later  stage,  should  reac 
happily  occur.  For  the  same  reason  alcohol  must  be  used  with  % 
caution,  if  at  all.  Dr  Goodeve  says  that  its  admissibility  depends  \xpoA 
effect  on  the  pulse.  If  a  dose  of  weak  brandy-and-water  causes  the  poh 
revive  ever  so  little,  there  is  no  harm  in  continuing  to  give  the  stunubi 
small  quantity.  In  any  case  ether  or  ammonia  may  be  used,  prop 
diluted,  unless  sickness  is  produced.  But  Dr  Gk)odeve  finishes  his  rem 
upon  this  point  by  saying  that  many  cases  in  which  there  is  extreme  coU 
come  round  by  themselves,  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  with  stimub 
Ice-cold  water  may  be  freely  allowed  to  patients  with  cholera,  not  indee 
such  large  quantities  as  their  morbid  thirst  might  lead  them  to  swat 
but  by  tablespoonfuls  or  wineglassf  uls  at  a  time.  Lebert  would  also  \ 
effervescing  draughts  made  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  with  lemon  js 
and  at  the  London  Hospital  in  1866  a  "saline  lemonade"  was  emplc 
with  apparent  advantage. 

There  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  administering  a  dose  of  mor] 
subcutaneously  if  the  cramps  are  very  severe.  Or  an  occasional  win 
chloroform  may  be  given  by  inhalation.  It  may  also  give  relief  to  mb  ] 
chloroform  or  turpentine  into  the  painful  parts.  The  burning  sensa 
at  the  epigastrium  may^be  alleviated  by  applying  a  mustard  plaster. 

The  limbs  should  be  kept  wrapped  in  warm  fiiannels,  and  hot  boil 
should  be  placed  in  the  bed,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  patient's  s 
At  the  London  Hospital,  in  1866,  baths  at  a  temperature  of  from  98 
104^  were  employed  in  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  worst  ci 
and  with  most  marked  effects.  For  a  few  seconds  alter  immeraioii  ll 
was  commonly  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  sometimes  an  unpleasant  se 
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tut  in  less  than  a  minute  a  favourable  action  generally 
;  the  pulse  returned,  or  (if  it  had  been  perceptible  before) 
d  quicker ;  the  patient  grew  less  distressed,  ceased  to  moan 
pain,  and  sometimes  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber.  In  many 
ppeared  to  be  the  direct  consequence  of  the  bath  ;  but  in 
3rmptoms  returned  unaltered. 

ice  at  the  London  Hospital  seems  also  to  have  been  not  un- 
I  practice  of  injecting  a  warm  saline  solution  into  a  vein, 
e  in  an  apparently  hopeless  condition  from  cholera  collapse ; 
ses  so  treated  by  Mr  Little  there  were  four  recoveries. 
,  however,  consider  this  treatment  incapable  of  producing 
ood  result.  The  immediate  effect  of  an  injection  is  admitted 
\>e  often  marvellous ;  a  person  speechless,  and  almost  dead, 
sciousness,  sit  up,  and  talk;  and  the  pulse  may  become 
11.  But  in  most  cases  the  improvement  has  been  only 
symptoms  soon  return  and  end  fatally  even  though  the 
be  repeated.  Still,  as  Sir  Thomas  Watson  observes,  even 
7  amendment  may  sometimes  be  of  great  importance, 
mple,  a  will  to  be  executed.  The  fluid  used  by  Mr  Little 
grains  of  chloride  of  sodium,  six  grains  of  chloride  of  potas- 
LS  of  phosphate  of  soda,  twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
I  of  pure  alcohol,  to  twenty  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Eight 
oduced  at  a  time,  the  temperature  being  about  110^,  and 
thirty  minutes  were  occupied  in  the  operation.  In  three 
m  was  repeated,  and  one  of  them  ended  successfully. 
%  begins,  the  management  of  the  case  of  cholera  continues 
care  and  caution.  A  little  beef-tea  or  chicken  broth  may 
[1  small  quantities  at  intervals,  or  some  light  farinaceous 
lel  or  arrowroot.  Should  vomiting  continue,  it  may  often 
dose  of  opium,  or  by  a  blister  applied  to  the  epigastrium, 
it  is  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  have  recourse  to  nutrient 
ake  up  for  the  loss  of  salts  from  the  blood,  carbonate  of 
3  of  sodium  should  be  given  in  moderate  quantities.  If 
tnes  dry  and  brown,  a  powder  containing  two  grains  of 
m  cretd^  half  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha  and  two  and  a  half 
I  powder  was  found  useful  at  the  London  Hospital.  When 
urine  continues  during  reaction,  the  patient  should  be 
Irink  freely;  he  may  take  a  drachm  of  liquor  ammoniaB 
e  or  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  every  two  or  three 
ard  plasters  or  cupping-glasses  may  be  applied  to  the  loins. 
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Hitherto  all  the  diseases  discussed  have  i^eed  in  the  essen 
features  of  the  group  called  Specific  Fevers,  and  each  haa  been  easily  d^ 
and  separated  from  any  other  malady.  But  now  we  come  to  less  eai 
limited  categories. 

Erysipelas  and  Diphtheria  have  both  been  the  subjects  of  much  oooi 
versy  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  name  should  apply,  and  as  to 
"  specific  "  character  of  many  cases.     The  difficulty  arises  from  the  pro 
nance  of  the  local  lesion  and  its  likeness  to  non-specific  inflammation. 

Erysipelas  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  as  a  form  of  u 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  term  has  never  since  been  lost  in  med 
literature.  There  have,  however,  been  great  differences  of  opinion  ai 
what  affections  should  be  included  under  this  name,  and  particular!) 
to  the  relation  of  certain  local  inflammations  to  the  specific  fever. 

Some  physicians,  especially  in  France,  have  been  anxious  to  separat 
"  medical  erysipelas  "  of  the  face  and  head  from  the  cases  seen  in  suig 
practice,  of  erysipelas  attacking  the  limbs  and  the  body  after  injuri 
and  in  England  this  distinction  received  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  suppi 
Another  question,  at  one  time  much  discussed,  was  the  relation  betwi 
erysipelas  and  erythema.  The  latter  term  is  applied  to  various  forms 
superficial  dermatitis,  which  will  be  described  in  the  last  section  of  \ 
work ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  sometimes  been  applied 
light  cases  of  erysipelas. 

Many  English  surgeons  regard  as  "  erysipelatous  "  almost  every  foni 
spreading  inflammation  of  connective  tissue,  even  including  diffuse  suppi 
tion  of  the  post-peritoneal  structures  after  operations  on  the  rectum.  I 
view  is  strongly  objected  to  by  Volkmann  and  other  Grerman  writ( 
They  will  not  even  allow  that  we  are  right  in  describing  as  *'  phl^moD^ 
erysipelas  "  cases  of  suppuration  or  gangrenous  inflammation,  attended  iv 
intense  redness  of  the  skin,  but  also  affecting  the  subcutaneous  and  inl 
muscular  textures. 

Lastiy,  the  epithet  "  erysipelatous  "  has  been  applied  by  some  obstel 
physicians  to  the  septic  peritonitis  of  puerperal  women. 

Pathology, — All  these  questions  must  ultimately  be  settied  by  flstiologi 
considerations.     Erysipelas  is  a  contagious  disease.     Of  its  propagation 

*  Synonymi, — Febris  ervsipelatosa,  Ignis  sacer,  Rosa,  the  Rose,  St  Anthony's  fire— 
Jiysip^e. — Qerm.  Bothlaof.    * EpvoifrtKaQ  is  a  classical  Qreek  term, 
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I  examples  were  recorded  many  years  ago  by  Dr  Wells,  of 
pital,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *  Essay  on  Dew.'  For  a 
lentaJ  observers  disputed  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur 
lann  cites  more  than  a  dozen  cases  in  proof,  and  it  is  now 
tted.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  series  of  recorded  cases 
:ore  the  Paris  Academy  in  1864  by  Dr  Blin.  One  of  the 
Lariboisi^re  Hospital  had  under  his  care  two  patients 
rysipelas,  when  he  was  himself  seized  with  it.  A  medical 
ise  visited  him  and  fell  ill  after  returning  to  that  place, 
case  of  the  disease  then  existed.  That  gentleman's  servant 
id  also  a  relative  who  came  to  see  him,  and  who  lived  in 
»od.  The  latter  gave  erysipelas  to  his  wife,  and  three 
ither  family  who  were  repeatedly  in  contact  with  them 
less  suffered  in  their  turn.  From  this  family  the  disease 
sters  of  mercy,  and  they  carried  it  to  their  home  and  gave 
nan  who  attended  them.     Lastly  it  passed  from  him  to  his 

I  not  only  a  contagious,  but  also  a  specific  disease,  in  the 
ilways  dependent  upon  the  entrance  into  the  foody  of  a 
)m  without.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
aemia,  necessarily  becomes  prevalent  wherever  surgical 
»wded  together  under  unfavourable  conditions.  In  the 
1  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  and  in  the  Franco- 
1870  repeated  examples  presented  themselves  of  hospitals 
K>ssible  to  keep  healthy,  and  yet  erysipelas  failed  to  appear, 
kud,  there  have  been  many  instances  in  which  it  has  pre- 
[ly,  sometimes  in  a  single  ward  or  in  several  wards  of  some 
letimes  in  various  institutions  of  a  city  or  town.  Whether 
as  an  epidemic  over  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  district, 
ue,  and  the  exanthemata,  is  more  doubtful.  Between  1841 
said  to  have  been  the  case  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Yolkmann  and  Hirsch  are  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was 
x)m  erysipelas  and  allied  rather  to  diphtheria. 
I  the  poison  of  erjrsipelas  often  clings  to  particular  wards, 
icular  beds,  with  extreme  obstinacy.  Mr  Savory,  in  the 
n.'  for  1873,  remarks  that  at  St  Bartholomew's,  during  a 
Fhich  occurred  there,  the  disease  almost  always,  in  passing 
to  another,  attacked  the  nearest  patient  who  had  an  open 
le  late  Mr  de  Morgan,  in  'Holmes'  System  of  Surgery,' 
hority  of  Dr  (^oodfellow,  a  most  extraordinary  instance  in 
in  regular  order  throughout  a  ward  of  thirteen  beds  to 
dent  in  turn,  going  down  one  side  of  the  ward  and  then  up 
The  following  case  was  observed  by  Mr  de  Morgan 
ing  been  found  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  that  patients 
djacent  beds  with  a  window  between  them  were  particu- 
ttacked,  the  suspicion  arose  that  this  might  be  due  to  the 
iistbin  in  the  area  below.  It  was  cleaned  out  and  there 
cases.  But  two  years  later  the  disease  reappeared,  where- 
nd  that  the  dustbin  had  again  become  foul,  although  no 
ium  from  it  could  be  detected.  The  adoption  of  the  same 
>re  rendered  the  beds  again  healthy.  In  this  instance  it 
)e  doubted  whether  the  impure  air  actually  conveyed  a 
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poison  to  the  patients,  or  whether  it  merely  predisposed  them  to 
attacked.  But  no  such  doubt  seems  to  be  admissible  in  regard  to  anot 
set  of  cases,  recorded  by  Dr  Konig,  of  Rostock,  in  the  *Arch.  d.  H 
kunde'  for  1870.  In  the  hospital  of  that  town  a  small  epidemie 
erysipelas  was  clearly  traced  to  infection  from  the  cushion  of  the  operat 
table.  This  cushion  was  deeply  discoloured  with  blood,  and  from  the  < 
it  was  removed  no  fresh  case  occurred.  The  cushion  was  now  soaked 
water,  and  a  brownish  solution  was  obtained  which  was  inoculated  iq 
two  rabbits,  with  the  result  that  one  of  them  had  an  affection  which  ckM 
resembled  erysipelas.  The  contagfbn  is  undoubtedly  conveyed  not  o 
by  direct  contact  with  a  patient  but  also  by  fomites,  probably  by  the  : 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  by  the  dead  body. 

Dr  J.  Orth,  of  Bonn,  recorded  in  the  'Arch,  fiir  experim.  Path.' 
1873,  a  series  of  experiments  by  which  he  has  demonstrated  the  possibi] 
of  infecting  rabbits  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  fluid  taken  from 
erysipelatous  bulla  in  man ;  he  also  transmitted  the  disease  from  rabbit 
rabbit  by  inoculating  with  liquid  from  inflamed  and  oedematous  parts  of 
skin  and  even  with  blood  from  animals  already  infected.  That  erysipi 
can  be  conveyed  in  a  similar  manner  from  one  human  being  to  another  8e< 
to  be  established  by  an  old  observation  made  by  Doepp,  who  vaccinated  o 
children  with  lymph  from  a  child  who  on  the  following  day  fell  ill  n 
erysipelas ;  all  were  attacked  by  the  latter  disease. 

Orth  found  motionless  micrococci  in  the  infecting  fluid  with  which 
made  his  experiments  on  rabbits,  and  he  succeeded  in  producing  erysipi 
by  inoculating  animals  with  micrococci  that  had  undergone  artificial  a 
vation.  The  presence  of  such  organisms  in  erysipelas  had,  indeed,  b 
previously  demonstrated  by  Lukomsky  and  by  Hiiter,  not  only  in  tiss 
affected  with  the  disease  and  in  the  oddematous  fluid  which  saturates  thi 
but  even — in  small  numbers — in  the  blood.  Subsequent  investigations 
Fehleisen  and  Koch  in  1883  have  confirmed  the  constant  presence 
Micrococcus  erysipdatosm.  Lastly,  a  cancerous  tumour  has  been  injected  n 
a  pure  cultivation  of  this  microbe,  and  erysipelas  followed.  It  often  is  foi 
as  a  streptococcus  in  the  thki  serum  of  a  bulla  and  pus  of  an  abscess — and 
the  lymph  channels ;  but  is  absent  or  sparingly  present  in  the  blood.  It  is 
cessively  minute,  smaller  than  the  granules  observed  in  the  lymph  of  vacdi 

Thus  all  the  tests  enumerated  in  p.  13  seem  to  be   satisfied,  and 
may  conclude  that  erysipelas  is  a  "  specific  disease." 

FhiegmoTums  erysipelas, — ^We  must  now  revert  to  the  question  of 
relations  between  the  various  forms  of  disease  that  have  been  included  un 
the  name  of  erysipelas.  As  regards  the  '*  spreading  inflammation '*  f 
mentioned,  Volkmann  himself  admits  that  acute  diffused  suppuration,  sev 
diphtheria,  or  even  puerperal  fever,  when  introduced  into  a  hospital  froefi 
erysipelas,  often  forms  the  starting-point  of  an  outbreak.  He  cites  a  case 
Pujos,  in  which  a  man  who  had  a  severe  gunshot  wound  of  the  foot  dice 
erysipelas,  or,  as  he  says,  "  pseudo-erysipelas,"  which  in  several  places  1 
passed  on  to  gangrene.  A  brother,  who  attended  him,  was  attacked  i 
erysipelas  of  the  face,  and  so  was  a  nurse;  and  several  other  persons  beci 
affected  with  phlegmonous  inflammations.  Volkmann  adds  that  those  y 
attend  upon  cases  of  puerperal  fever  often  become  the  subjects  of  facial  < 
sipelas.  Such  occurrences  are  the  more  striking  because  it  is  admitted 
all  hands  that  contagiousness  is  a  far  less  conspicuous  feature  of  erysip 
than  it  is  of  many  specific  maladies.     But,  after  all,  it  is  quite  possible 
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L  without  giving  up  the  view  that  orysip^laa  is  a  specific 
be  that  there  are  certain  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  or  of 
puration,  or  of  diffused  phlegmonous  inHammatiorij  which 
bo  the  poison  of  erysipelas,  and  that  these  cuses  alone  are 
ucing  it  in  their  turn.  Or  it  may  be  that  just  as  in  culti- 
Dts  fiiere  is  great  difficulty  in  keepicg  fluids  free  from 
oination  with  foreign  bacteria,  so  the  discharges  from  dis- 
living  patients  afford  a  favourable  nidus  for  the  growth  of 
which  may  have  no  relation  to  the  disease  from  which  these 
ing.  In  phlegmonous  erysipelas  it  i^  quite  possible  that 
its  aureus  may  be  mingled  with  Streptococcus  nysipelatosm. 
f  it  was  thought  that  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  head,  as 
differed  altogether  from  the  surgical  aSection  in  one  very 
it,  namely,  in  appearing  upon  the  unbroken  skin,  inde- 
wound  or  abrasion.  Trousseau,  however,  pointed  out  that 
om  some  slight  breach  of  surface,  as  from  a  suppurating 
igle  of  the  eye,  which  the  patient  may  have  scratched^  or 
iczematous  eruption  on  the  nose,  or  from  a  fissure  at  the 
iith,  or  from  a  herpetic  affection  of  the  fauces,  or  even  from 
o  a  decayed  tooth.  This  view  has  since  been  atiopted  both 
d  by  Ziilzer.  A  most  careful  record  of  observations  for  the 
g  its  correctness  was  made  by  Konig.  Among  twenty  nine 
as  of  the  face  or  scalp  which  occurred  in  the  inmates  of  a 
lain,  fifteen  were  traceable  to  previous  injury  of  the  affected 
DQainder  no  such  starting-point  could  be  found,  but  in  all  of 
BkS  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  in  many  of  them  it  was  so 
len  the  patient  was  first  admitted  that  no  complete  examina- 
de. 

ion,  of  course,  is  that  the  contagious  microbe  of  the  disease 
spot  which  afterwards  becomes  the  seat  of  erysipelatous  in- 
bat  infection  of  the  blood  is  secondary.  The  complete  want 
;he  distribution  of  the  cutaneous  affection  may  be  mentioned 
ong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view. 

Watson  mentions  cases  in  which  the  incubation  of  erysipelas 
a  week,  and  Murchison  states  that  in  his  experience  it  was 
ee  or  four  days.  In  Fehleisen's  experimental  inoculations 
abation  was  from  fifteen  to  sixty  hours. 
ason  to  believe  that  during  this  time  local  changes  are 
I,  although  there  is  no  obvious  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
igo  been  noticed  by  Frank  and  by  Chomel  that  the  develop- 
ias  of  the  face  is  often  preceded  by  pain,  tenderness,  and 
cervical  glands ;  and  the  late  "Mi  Busk,  after  close  observa- 
number  of  cases,  was  convinced  that  this  \vm  an  invariable 
haps  inflammation  is  already  going  on^  but  the  lymphatics 
udation  as  fast  as  it  appears.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
be  inflammatory  process  is  expressly  admitted  by  Cobnheim. 
ion  cases^  too,  seem  to  show  that  the  infective  micro^j^mes 
ist  at  the  same  time  be  mtdtiplying  themselves  locally^  for 
bered  that  the  lymph  which  conveyed  erysipelas  was  taken 
a  child  in  whom  the  disease  did  not  appear  luitil  the  follow- 
ihere  any  difficulty  in  imagining  that  the  blood  may  even  at 
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this  early  period  be  contaminated  both  with  microzymes  and  witii  inflam 
tory  products,  whether  by  direct  absorption  through  the  veins  or  by  tn 
mission  through  the  lymph-glands  and  onwards  through  the  thoraeic  di 
And  thus  it  is  quite  easy,  without  supposing  a  primary  infection  of  1 
blood,  to  account  for  the  production  of  constitutional  symptoms,  which  se 
to  be  premonitory  of  the  local  afifection  but  are  really  not  so.  Wataon  a 
that  before  the  outbreak  of  erysipelas  the  patient  often  feels  ill,  shive 
feeble,  languid,  and  often  drowsy ;  that  his  pulse  is  very  frequent ;  that 
may  suffer  from  nausea,  vomiting,  and  even  diarrhoea.  It  must  be  add 
however,  that  he  speaks  of  sore;throat  **  as  an  early,  and  almost  a  consta 
accompaniment  of  the  complaint."  Yolkmann  declares  that  in  the  ma 
cases  in  which  he  has  watched  the  development  of  erysipelas  in  patiei 
already  in  hospital,  whose  temperatures  had  been  systematically  obeen 
for  some  time  previously,  he  has  never  seen  any  prodromal  symptoms  wii 
ever.  In  his  opinion,  whenever  they  seem  to  be  present,  the  fact  reallj 
that  the  local  affection  has  already  begun  ;  but  in  some  deeply  seated  pi 
so  that  it  remains  undiscovered.  Now,  Trousseau  has  maintained  ti 
erysipelas  of  the  face  often  starts  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pal 
and  fauces,  and  reaches  the  skin  by  passing  outwards  through  the  nostr 
It  is  obvious  that  such  an  affection  might  well  account  for  the  early  sweDi 
of  lymph-glands  already  alluded  to. 

A  case  in  point  came  under  the  author's  observation  in  1882.  A  n 
who  had  had  jaundice  for  some  time  was  admitted  under  my  care  on  June  24 
His  temperature  was  then  1 05^.  He  said  that  his  febrile  symptoms  had  beg 
with  a  slight  rigor  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd.  There  was  no  evidence 
pylephlebitis  or  other  local  affection  of  the  liver  to  account  for  the  pyra 
On  the  26th  the  end  of  the  nose  was  found  to  be  red,  and  a  blush 
erysipelas  soon  spread  over  the  face.  It  was  then  remembered  that  when 
first  came  into  the  hospital  he  complained  of  sore-throat,  and  that  on  ( 
25th  the  clinical  clerk  had  noticed  the  submaxillary  glands  to  be  swollen. 

Onset  and  exanthem, — The  onset  of  erysipelas  is  usually  sudden,  ani  it 
often  marked  by  rigors,  but  in  persons  already  suffering  from  a  febrile  illiM 
the  increase  of  pyrexia  may  be  comparatively  trifling.  The  late  Dr  Woe 
man  (in  his  translation  of  Wunderlich's  work)  remarks  that  even  in  ada 
epileptiform  convulsions  are  not  uncommon.  The  temperature  may  rise 
twelve  hours  to  104°,  and  usually  reaches  its  fasHgium,  which  may  beat  10 
or  even  106°,  within  the  first  two  or  three  days. 

In  some  cases  severe  febrile  symptoms  may  set  in  and  last  two  or  thi 
days  before  the  rash  appears.     This  "prodromal"  period  between  that 
incubation  and  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem  is  exactly  like  those 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  smallpox. 

Usually,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fever  sets  in,  or  within  a  few  hom 
some  part  of  the  skin,  usually  near  the  angle  of  the  eye  or  the  ala  of  tl 
nose,  begins  to  bum  and  tingle  and  becomes  red  and  swollen.  The  rednc 
rapidly  deepens  into  a  crimson  blush,  which  fades  under  pressure,  but  retar 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  Its  extent  increases  until  in  a  day 
two  it  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  face.  Where  it  is  spreading,  it  has 
sharply-defined,  raised  border,  beyond  which,  however,  projecting  process 
advancing  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  may  be  felt  with  the  finger.  On  tl 
other  hand,  where  it  is  stationary,  its  edge^  fades  off  graduidly  into  tl 
healthy  skin  beyond.  There  is  extreme  swelling,  especidly  where  the  sk 
is  loose,  as  upon  the  eyelids ;  these  become  converted  into  rounded  pi 
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is  impossible  to  separate  them,  90  as  to  get  a  view  of  the 
aturcs  are  so  altered  that  the  patient  cannot  be  recognised, 
ise  and  shining,  though  it  may  be  made  to  pit  by  keeping 
e  OB  it     There  are  often  a  few  scattered  vesicles,  or  blebs, 

a  large  si^e  ;  Volkmann  confirms  a  statement  originally 
that  minute  vesicles  can  always  be  seen  with  a  lens, 
our  days  the  disease  may  go  on  spreading,  until,  if  it  began 
the  head,  it  may  cover  the  whole  surface  down  to  the  root 
jlkmann,  however,  remarks  that  the  chin  always  remains 

The  conditions  which  determine  its  advance  in  one  line 
ler  have  lately  been  carefully  studied  by  Pfleger,  whose 
Y  Ziilzer  with  approval.  It  would  seem  that  this  depends 
irrangement  of  the  subcutaneous  connective-tissue  bundles  ; 
interlace,  so  as  to  form  rhomboidal  meshes,  but  these  are 
.  or  oblique,  whereas  upon  the  chin  their  direction  is  veitical* 
itains  that  wherever  the  skin  is  tied  down  to  the  deeper 
of  erysipelas  is  retarded  or  arrested,  as  for  example,  along 
ilium  and  Poupart's  ligament.  Erysipelas  of  the  face  and 
nds  far  upon  the  chest ;  but  when  the  disease  begins  upon 
a  a  limb,  it  may  spread  until  it  has  covered  the  whole  body, 
incing^  however,  it  subsides  in  the  parts  first  attacked  while 
D  elsewhere  ;  hence  it  is  never  a  universal  or  even  a  sym- 
B.  Beyond  an  affected  area  small  islets  of  redness  may  not 
een,  but  these  are  always  connected  with  it  subcutaneously. 
es  that  erysipelas  never  gives  rise  to  two  or  more  patches  at 
^ne  another  :  it  may,  indeed,  happen  that  in  a  case  of  double 
stumps  are  aflected  ;  or  that  in  a  case  of  erysipelas  of  the 
breaks  out  a  few  days  later  round  a  pimple  on  the  leg ; 
ould  be  regarded  as  multiple  attacks  of  the  disease.* 
[cium. — ^During  an  epidemic  of  erysipelas  in  a  hospital,  it  is 
ing  for  cases  of  sore-throat  to  occur,  which  are  evidently 
re,  but  in  which  the  skin  remains  unaffected.  An  account 
le  disease  has  been  given  by  Cornil,  based  upon  a  study  of 
He  describes  a  shining,  purple-redj  Q>dematous  swelling  of 
etimes  accompanied  with  the  formation  of  bullEe.  The 
e  no  part  in  it.  The  lymph-glands  below  the  jaws  and  in 
ih  enlarged.  There  is  considerable  pain  in  swallowing,  and 
use  flow  of  saliva, 

he  minute  anatomy  of  er}'sipelas  was  first  studied  by 
more  recently  by  Volkmann  and  Steudener.  In  the  dead 
is  so  little  marked,  from  the  redness  and  swelling  having 
y  disappeared,  that  Volkmann  evidently  was  surprised  at 
ler  strata  of  the  cutis^  as  well  as  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
enormous  numbers  of  granular  leucocytes.  He  gives  a 
dcroscopical  appearances,  in  which  the  cells  are  seen  packed 
ide.  In  the  more  superficial  strata,  they  are,  however, 
jaringly.  The  structure  of  the  bullae  was  investigated  in 
by  Dr  Haighfc,  of  ^'ew  York,     He  found  them  to  be  divided 

f  the  ftiae  of  &  child  in  whom,  after  a  wound  of  the  t«iiiple,  Pedneas  first 
fiiibstjqnt'otly  upon  the  cheat,  the  rig-lit  aim,  and  the  left  wrist  hi  tiiru  ; 
it  thi*  itiorbid  proc'ess  might  not  hive  been  continuoui  over  the  Wek  of 
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into  loculi  by  irregular  septa  which  are  made  up  of  cells  of  the  rete,  dn 
out  into  long,  spindle-shaped  and  branching  processes.  The  fluid  of  the  ha 
of  course  contains  numerous  leucocytes^  an^  is  often  converted  into  p 
The  micrococci  of  the  contagion  are  found  in  the  fluid  that  fills  the  tmh 
or  blebs,  and  in  greater  numbers  in  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  afbe 
cutis. 

Symptoms, — While  the  local  process  is  thus  running  its  course,  the  pyre 
continues,  the  temperature  rising  and  falling  irregularly,  or  remaining 
nearly  the  same  level.  According  to  Dr  Reynolds  it  is  frequently  lower 
the  evening  than  in  the  morning.  The  pulse  is  quick,  and  it  is  geoen 
soft  and  feeble ;  it  may  be  dicrotic  or  intermittent.  There  is  usually  m 
or  less  delirium  at  night,  and  sometimes  violent  maniacal  excitement  1 
patient  often  complains  of  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  irritability  of  sij 
and  hearing.  He  has  no  appetite,  and  is  thirsty ;  the  tongue  is  thie 
coated ;  he  has  nausea  and  may  vomit  repeatedly ;  there  is  often  diarrl 
with  extremely  foetid  stools.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  commonly  albumiiK 
and  may  even  contain  casts  and  blood. 

The  duration  of  erysipelas  is  variously  stated  by  difliarent  writers ;  i1 
in  fact,  very  uncertain.  Billroth  says  it  seldom  reaches  fourteen  dt 
Yolkmann  puts  it  at  about  six  or  eight.  When  the  disease  wanders  o 
the  body  and  limbs  it  may  run  on  for  weeks,  or  even  months.  The  I 
defervescence  is  usually  sudden,  the  temperature  falling  to  the  normal  p< 
in  a  few  hours. 

The  subsidence  of  the  exanthem  is  also  rapid,  and  then  the  i 
becomes  pale  and  flaccid,  and  shrivels ;  at  the  same  time  other  parts  of 
surface  may  be  at  the  height  or  the  beginning  of  the  morbid  proe 
Yolkmann  and  Steudener  have  investigated  the  histology  of  this  stagi 
the  process ;  they  find  that  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  the  leucocytes 
appear  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  breaking  down  in  a  few  hours  inl 
granular  dihris;  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis  they  remain  visib] 
little  longer,  but  within  a  day  or  two  all  signs  of  tissue  changes  vanisL 
the  meantime  the  vesicles  or  bullsB  have  dried  up  into  yellowieii  crusts.  '\ 
cuticle  subsequently  desquamates,  and  is  detached  either  in  flakes  or  i 
branny  powder.  When  the  scalp  has  been  the  seat  of  the  disease  the  i 
falls  out  for  a  time,  but  is  soon  reproduced. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen,  even  when  a  case  of  erysipelas  ei 
in  recovery,  that  the  local  affection  subsides  thus  favourably.  Delic 
parts,  such  as  the  eyelids,  the  prepuce,  or  the  labia  sometimes  slou^ 
consequence  of  the  tension  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  In  ot 
cases,  when  the  swelling  has  gone  down,  abscesses  form  here  and  th 
beneath  the  skin,  and  need  lancing.  Suppuration  of  the  swollen  lym 
glands  is  a  very  exceptional  occurrence. 

Recurrence, — Erysipelas  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  protect  agai 
its  own  recurrence  in  the  same  individual,  or  rather,  as  Fehleisen  found, 
protection  is  only  for  a  very  short  period.  In  surgical  wards  it  used  to 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  patient  to  have  two  or  even  three  sucoeet 
attacks  while  a  large  wound  was  healing.  Women  sometimes  have  the  dise 
once  or  oftener  every  year.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  directly  exdted 
cold,  as  by  exposure  to  an  east  wind ;  but  Ziilzer  and  other  writers  say  t 
it  almost  always  has  a  starting-point  in  some  local  affection  of  the  bee 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  ear,  or  the  lachrymal  passages.  In  ooi 
of  time  this  "recurrent"  or  "habitual"   erysipelas  leads  to  a  persist 
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aduration  of  the  nose,  ears,  or  eyelids,  which  greatly  deforms 

ie  effect  ol  a  single  attack  of  the  disease  is  that  its  sub- 
)times  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  long-standing 
ions.  This  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Cazenave 
ic  eczema  or  lupus.  More  recently  it  has  been  found  that 
B  growths  of  considerable  size  may  vanish  in  a  similar  way. 
copies  of  photographs  taken  from  a  woman  under  the  care 
10  had  several  tumours  on  the  face,  varying  in  size  from  a 
Lgeon's  egg :  a  portion  of  one  of  them  was  excised,  where- 
attacked  with  erysipelas,  and  this  led  to  the  absoption  of 
1  two  other  patients  enormous  tumours  of  the  cervical 
tit  marked  decrease  of  size  under  similar  circumstances; 
lapse,  however,  set  in,  which  in  one  case  proved  fatal,  while 
le,  as  recovery  took  place,  the  growth  rapidly  regained  its 
ins.  This  patient  had  been  intentionally  exposed  to  ery- 
ion,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  act  beneficially  upon  her  dis- 
>ur  from  the  former  patient,  who  died,  was  examined  histo- 
Ifleisch,  who  found  that  almost  the  whole  of  it  had  undergone 
>n,  so  that  only  in  certain  portions  could  the  structure  of  a 
aa  still  be  recognised. 

. — ^When  there  have  been  severe  cerebral  symptoms  it  has 
)6ed  that  inflammation  has  extended  from  the  scalp  or  face 
»  of  the  brain.  Examination  after  death,  however,  has  very 
lis  suspicion.  Volkmann  says  that  he  has  seen  the  disease 
rom  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  orbital  fat 
Hen  and  infiltrated  with  pus,  as  had  been  indicated  during 
)tnision  of  the  eyebaU. 

^mmon  for  the  disease,  when  it  affects  the  fauces,  to  extend 
larynx,  and  so  to  destroy  life,  unless  tracheotomy  succeeds 
danger.  The  folds  at  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  are  then 
Dedematous,  or  infiltrated  with  pus.  This  was  the  immediate 
ti  the  case  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  died  at  Avignon  of 
I. 

» the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  pneumonia  or  pleurisy. 
^osjHtal  Reports  'for  1861,  Dr  Wilks  recorded  two  cases  in 
of  the  abdomen  appeared  to  have  set  up  fatal  peritonitis, 
nplication  of  which  two  instances  have  been  observed  in 
her  (* Arch,  GWn6r.,'  1864)  is  ulcer  of  the  duodenum; 
nterest,  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  affec- 
ilt  of  bums  and  scalds.  In  a  third  example,  reported  by 
li.  GWn6r.,'  1865),  there  were  ulcers  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Bayer  has  related  in  the  '  Arch.  d.  Heilkunde '  for  1870,  a 
vere  hsemorrhage  from  the  bowels  preceded  death ;  the  only 
bhe  autopsy  was  intense  congestion  of  the  ileum. 
:][ue8tioned  whether  pycemia  is  frequently  associated  with  ery- 
ne  patient.  Ziilzer  says  that  this  is  not  the  case,  except  in 
I  form  attended  with  diffuse  suppuration  of  the  connective 
observations  at  Guy's  Hospital  seem  to  bear  out  this  state- . 
in,  however,  declares  that  metastatic  aibscesses  were  precrent 
i  to  one  half  of  all  his  fatal  cases ;  but  he  adds  that  every 
tts  ahK)  had  a  severe  wound,  and  so  there  may  have  been  an 
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embolic  and  infectious  process  going  on  independently  of  the  spec 
contagion. 

Seqtbdce, — Scars  only  follow  the  phlegmonous  form  of  erysipelas^  1 
when  repeated  attacks  afifect  the  same  part^  a  chronic  hypertrophy  of  1 
skin  with  oedema  durum  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  lymphatic  engor 
ment  sometimes  follows :  and  thus  the  condition  known  as  elephas  of  1 
legs  and  the  scrotum  is  often  the  result  of  reciurent  erysipelas. 

Various  affections  of  the  eyes  have  also  been  observed  to  follow  an  atU 
of  erysipelas — opacity  of  the  cornea  and  even  optic  neuritis.* 

It  is  very  rare  for  the  febrile  albuminuria  which  is  so  very  frequen 
symptom  of  this  malady  to  persist^  so  that  Bright's  disease  is  scarcely  ei 
to  be  traced  to  this  origin. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  recognition  of  erysipelas  is  easy,  if  we  leave  out 
consideration  the  theoretical  doubts  as  to  the  relation  which  it  bears, 
the  one  hand,  to  phlegmonous  dermatitis  and  diffused  suppuration,  and, 
the  other  hand,  to  certain  forms  of  erythema.  Ziilzer  spedks  of  the  oddei 
tous  form  of  anthrax  as  being  sometimes  mistaken  for  it.  There  is  anotl 
disease,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  erysipelas,  and  that  is  herpes  zoster 
the  forehead  and  face.f 

Prognosis, — ^This  is  generally  favourable  for  the  cases  of  erysipelas  tl 
come  under  the  care  of  physicians,  except  in  old  people  and  in  in&ml 
in  the  latter  it  not  infrequently  appears  at  the  umbilicus,  and  proves  mpn 
fatal.  Even  in  surgical  practice  recovery  so  generally  takes  place  that  i1 
difficult,  as  Dr  Wilks  has  remarked,  to  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  tl 
the  common  form  of  certificate  submitted  to  a  magistrate  in  cases  of  slij 
wounds  used  to  be  that  there  was  no  danger,  "unless  erysipelas  shoi 
ensue."  It  may  be,  as  he  suggests,  that  what  really  was  py»mia  was  oft 
set  down  to  erysipelas.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  erysipe 
itself  was  once  far  more  fatal,  at  least  in  certain  institutions,  than  it  is 
present ;  thus  Volkmann  says  that  in  the  old  Hdtel  Dieu  at  Paris  it  woe 
often  happen  that  the  majority  of  surgical  cases  attacked  by  it  ended 
death.  But  probably  much  of  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  patiei 
suffering  from  erysipelas  are  now  well  supplied  with  beef-tea  and  wine  a 
brandy,  instead  of  being  bled  and  leeched  and  kept  upon  low  diet. 

Even  in  adults  a  fatal  termination  is  apt  to  occur  when  the  patient  1 
chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  has  been  intemperate,  or  is  othervr 
broken  down  in  health.  Before  death  the  temperature  usually  rises  U 
great  height,  and  sometimes  it  goes  on  rising  for  a  short  time  afterwards. 

Treatment, — In  this  country  we  believe  that  the  tincture  of  steel  has 
marked  influence  in  checking  erysipelas.  Mr  de  Morgan  from  his  expend 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  spoke  most  positively  of  its  efficacy  in  reducing  1 

*  See  on  this  point,  however,  an  abstract  of  numerous  observations  made  in  Rue 
which  appeared  in  the  '  London  Medical  Record '  for  November,  1888,  p.  478. 

t  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  found  lying  in  the  hospital  a  youth  whose  face  was  oo?e 
with  flour,  through  which  a  diffused  redness  was  visible,  while  the  eyelids  were  enonnoii 
swollen.  The  first  glance,  however,  showed  that  the  affection  scarcely,  if  at  all,  passed 
middle  line  of  the  forehead ;  and  according  to  the  account  which  the  patient  hiinself  gi 
it  had  begun  with  an  eruption  of  vesicles.  I  therefore  made  a  confident  diagnosis  that  i 
case  was  one  of  zoster,  and  dropped  atropine  into  the  eye,  on  account  of  thedaoga 
iritis.  At  my  next  visit,  the  redness  and  swelling  had  disappeared  without  desquamstk 
and  the  vesicles  had  dried  up  into  characteristic  dark  brown  eschars.— C.  H.  F. 
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sease,  so  that  it  subsides  in  from  two  to  four  days^  inabead 
or  ten  days.  He  gave  at  least  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and 
lometimes  as  much  as  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces. 
it  is  more  usual  to  give  quinine, 

^mes  under  observation  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
is  believed  by  many  to  be  useful  Dr  Ringer  believes  that 
•ed  at  this  period  may  cut  short  the  attack.  Given  after  the 
appeared  it  usually  brings  down  the  temperature  but  has 
id  possibly  may  do  harm. 

y  years  ago  Mr  Higginbottom  introduced  the  practice  of 
)f  silver  round  the  circumference  of  a  patch  of  erysipelas, 
its  spread  might  in  this  way  be  arrested.  This  was  termed 
ethod,  and  there  are  still  some  who  have  faith  in  it^ 
nn,  who  prefers  the  silver  salt  to  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
Ben  suggested  with  a  similai^  object.  The  part  must  be  first 
with  soap  and  water,  or  with  a  solution  of  soda  or  potash,  so 
at  from  its  surface.  It  may  then  be  brushed  over  with  a 
lirate  in  from  eight  to  ten  parts  of  distilled  water  for  a 
inches  round  the  reddened  area,  on  all  sides  of  it.  Some- 
leases  to  spread,  and  on  the  following  morning  defervescence 
i  in  charts  given  by  Volkmann.  The  application  of  collodion 
mI  surface  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a  palliative.  The  traditional 
ur  over  the  affected  skin ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  valuable 
I  the  local  smarting  and  initation,  probably  by  excluding 
St  strongly  recommends  the  local  application  of  carbolic  acid 
iine  (1  to  15)  painted  on  the  affected  skin  every  hour, 
rt  of  phenol  to  20  of  olive  oil)  has  been  used  with  the  same 
ig  protection  from  the  air  and  antiseptic  action  at  the  same 

I  delirium  accompanies  erys]^3elas  of  the  head,  an  ice-bag  is 
relief,  and  to  be  altogether  harmless.  If  the  swelling  is  so 
ne  seems  likely  to  occur,  a  series  of  minute  incisions  affords 
leans  of  preventing  it. 

1  necessary  to  employ  cold  bathe  in  the  treatment  of  ery- 
pyrexia,  although  reaching  a  great  height,  usuaDy  subsides 
I  in  itself  a  source  of  danger.  But  if  a  high  temperatiu^e  is 
tore  than  a  week,  one  must  adopt  measures  to  reduce  it, 
a  chart  of  a  case  in  which  a  cold  bath  was  given  on  the  ninth 
aeter  then  indicated  105 "8°  ;  in  the  course  of  the  following 
ore  was  repeated  thirteen  times  and  the  patient  recovered. 
lollapse  seems  to  be  impending,  it  may  be  well  to  give  tur- 
recommended  by  Copland.  At  least  it  is  difficult  not  to 
which  he  has  recorded  the  details  in  his  *  Dictionary/  and 
n  who  was  already  comatose,  with  a  black  tongue,  and  with 
lid  not  be  counted,  was  apparently  saved  by  this  drug, 
doses  of  three  drachms  in  an  electuary  of  castor-oil  and 
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"  Inde  ubi  per  fauces  pectus  complerat  et  ipsum 
Morbida  vis  in  cor  xnoestum  coxifluxerit  asgris 
Omnia  turn  vero  yitai'  clanstra  lababant 
Spiritus  ore  foras  tetrum  volebat  odorem." 

LUCBETIITS. 

History  of  the  recognition  of  the  disease — Its  definition — Its  anatomy  and  | 
logy — Belation  to  croup  and  to  "diphtheritic  inflammation^' — Mu 
— j^tiology — Contagion — Course  and  symptoms — Varieties — Complia 
and  Sequdce — Albuminuria — Paralysis — Prognosis — Treatment. 

ABOtJT  the  year  1855  attention  was  drawn  in  England  to  the  preva 
of  an  epidemic  disease,  resembling  scarlet  fever  in  being  generally  atte 
with  an  affection  of  the  fauces,  but  differing  from  it  in  the  characti 
that  affection,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  rash.  Many  accomplished  physi< 
including  Addison,  declared  that  they  had  never  seen  this  disease  be 
and  although  a  search  into  medical  literature  brought  to  light  se 
instances  of  its  occurrence,  both  sporadically  and  in  an  epidemic  fom 
the  fact  remained  that,  at  least  within  the  present  century,  it  had  i 
previously  spread  over  any  considerable  part  of  the  country  at  the 
time.  In  iVance  it  had  been  well  known  for  several  years,  and  had 
carefully  studied  in  1818  by  Bretonneau,  of  Tours,  who  had  given  i 
name  of  diphthMte  (8i<l>dipa  «  leather  or  membrane).  In  fact,  the  epic 
Of  1855-57  was  introduced  from  Prance,  and  was  known  as  the  "Bou 
sore-throat." 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish,  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  bet 
the  angina  of  scarlatina  and  that  of  diphtheria,  or  even  of  syphilis, 
undoubted  epidemics  of  diphtheria  occurred  in  Spain  in  the  sevent 
century,  and  were  described  in  1614  by  Mercatus,  physician  to  the  ] 
Philip  n  and  III,  and  in  1670  by  Heredia,  physician  to  Philip  rV 
spread  to  the  Spanish  provinces  in  Italy,  and  was  epidemic  at  Napl 
1618,  when  it  was  described  by  Cortesius  (1625),  Aetius  Cletus  (1 
and  the  celebrated  Danish  anatomist  Bartholinus  (1646).  It  pro 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1733,  according  to  FothergiU,  from  whose  tr 
on  *  The  Putrid  Sore-throat  attended  with  Ulcers '  the  above  referena 
taken.  In  1746  there  was  an  epidemic  at  Bromley,  in  1747  a 
Greenwich,  and  in  1749  one  in  Cornwall,  which  was  described  i 
*  Philosophical  Transactions '  by  Dr  Starr.  Its  reappearance  as  an  epi< 
in  South  Wales  in  1849  was  recorded  by  Mr  J.  D.  Brown. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cynwndie  maligna  of  the  older  iv 

*  Synonym*, — Ulcera  Syriaca?  (Aretseus,  c.  70  A.D.),  Ulcera  pestifera  in  ta 
(Paulus  Aegineta,  c.  680  A.D.),  Epidemica  gutturis  lues.  Angina  pueronim  ejw 
(Bartholinus,  1646),  Putrid  sore-throat  attended  with  ulcers  (FothergiU,  1748).^^. '. 
gorge  gangrdneux  (Chomel),  Angine  couenneuse  (Louis),  Diphtheric  (Bretonnean)— 
Bdsartige  Rachenbrilune — Hal,  Morbus  strangulatorius  (Cletus,  1636) —Sp,  Angina  b 
(Heredia,  1678),  QarrodUlo. 
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Y  cases  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  but  also  some  which  would 
as  diphtherial 

this  disorder  has  constantly  prevailed  with  more  or  less 
ig  up  here  and  there  in  different  districts  of  England,  a^ 
ountries.  Numerous  investigations  have  been  made  as  to 
ode  of  propagation,  but  in  regard  to  many  points  doubta 
particularly  about  its  relations  to  certain  other  diseases, 
vhich  is  now  almost  universally  applied  to  it  is  Diphtheria. 
%  has  indeed  proposed  to  term  it  "  Gynanche  contagiosa  f 
tms  to  have  no  chance  of  being  generaJly  adopted,  although 
dly  would  avoid  many  sources  of  error  and  confusion, 
by  anyone  who  may  read  Senator's  paper  in  the  second 
n  Clinical  Lectures,   published  by  the   New   Sydenham 


'  paOidogy, — ^As  the  term  diphtheria  implies,  the  essential 
sore-throat  is  the  presence  of  a  membranous  substance^ 
lore  or  less  extensively  over  the  tonsils,  the  uvula,  or  other 
nneau,  and  his  followers,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
^stance  could  be  detached  from  the  mucous  membrane  be- 
the  latter  was  then  found  to  be  only  reddened  and 
b  the  utmost  slightly  excoriated.  They  pointed  out  that 
layer,  being  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  often  simulated  very 
trance  produced  by  sloughing  of  the  parts  it  covered ;  and, 
lisease  had  long  been  known  imder  the  name  of  gangrenous 
lant  sore-throat.  But  they  declared  that  such  appearances 
and  that  no  considerable  loss  of  substance  occurred,  BtUl 
e  sloughing.  Finding,  moreover,  that  in  many  cases  the 
down  into  the  larynx,  they  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
I  as  "  membranous  croup  "  was  only  a  form  of  diphtheria, 
niters  the  subject  has  been  developed  in  a  very  different 
low,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  well-known  *  Archiv '  (pub* 
distinguished  between  a  "  croupous  "  form  of  inflammation 
"  diphtheritic  "  one.  In  the  former,  he  said,  the  exudation 
»  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane;  but  in  the  latter  it^ 
the  superficial  layer  of  that  membrane,  which  generally 
[ling  as  the  result  of  its  presence.  These  definitions,  being 
equent  writers  without  a  due  comprehension  of  what  pro- 
)w's  real  meaning,  have  led  to  great  confusion,  which  is 
;o  be  cleared  up.  A  good  description  of  the  dukracters  of 
flammation,''  in  the  sense  attributed  to  it  by  the  great 
iriin  school,  is  given  by  Eindfleisch  in  his  '  Pathological 
makes  it  consist  of  an  infiltration  of  newly  formed  cells 
ithelial  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  (the 
>llowing  an  idea  originally  suggested  by  Buhl,  he  teaches 
nee  of  this  infiltration  compresses  the  blood-vessels,  and  ho 
lation  through  the  affected  parts,  brings  their  nutrition  to  a 
eprives  them  of  life.  As  examples  of  such  an  affection,  he 
nflammation  of  the  urinary  bladder  that  is  set  up  by  decom- 
nant  urine,  the  more  severe  forms  of  dysentery,  and  the 
tmation  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  which  may  occur  imme- 
turition  ;  and  he  points  out  that  a  similar  condition  may  lie 
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met  with  upon  other  free  surfaces  :  upon  the  skin,  as  in  the  more  destn 
tive  kinds  of  variolous  eruption,  which  lead  to  permanent  pitting;  ai 
upon  wounds,  as  in  hospital  gangrene.  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  the 
forms  of  inflammation  have  characters  in  common,  and  deserve  to  be  knoi 
by  a  special  name  (cf.  p.  52). 

But,  if  this  view  is  to  be  taken  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  "dip 
theritic  "  inflammation,  one  sees  at  once  that  the  disease  "  diphtheria  "  fin 
no  place  in  it.  Accordingly,  Rindfleisch  describes  the  latter  imder  croapo 
inflammation,  and  by  the  name  of  "  phar3mgeal  croup."  He  gives  a  very  ft 
accoimt,  which  the  writer  can  confirm  by  his  own  observations,  of  the  hist 
logical  characters  of  the  pellicles  which  are  found  upon  the  surface  of  tl 
mucous  membranes  in  what  we  call  diphtheria.  On  the  palate  and  tonsils  1 
says  they  consist,  not  of  fibrin,  but  entirely  of  cells,  which  have  undeiga 
a  peculiar  glassy  change,  and  have  become  fused  together,  so  that  a  sen 
of  little  fissures  alone  indicates  the  original  interspaces  between  thei 
According  to  E.  Wagner,  these  cells  are  all  derived  from  the  original  e] 
thelial  elements  of  the  affected  part  In  the  air-passages,  on  the  other  ban 
Bindfleisch  describes  the  pellicles  as  laminated,  and  consisting  of  layers 
cells  which  alternate  at  tolerably  regular  intervals  with  layers  of  a  horn 
geneous  substance,  apparently  fibrin. 

Some  writers  have  attached  special  importance  to  the  fact  that 
different  affections  of  the  throat  there  are  great  variations  in  the  degree 
which  false  membranes  adhere  to  the  mucous  surface.  But  these  variatioj 
depend  mainly  upon  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  As  between  the  several  diseas 
the  distinction  is  valueless.  The  fact  that  in  the  very  same  case  of  diphther 
the  membrane  on  the  tonsils  and  that  in  the  larynx  differ  essentially  in  the 
histology  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  our  views  in  regard  to  the  diseai 
cannot  be  based  on  its  pathological  anatomy  alone. 

In  the  same  patient  we  often  find,  after  death,  upon  the  fauces  a  thi 
grey,  ragged  and  decomposing  membrane,  which  bled  and  stank  duiii 
life — and  the  same  characters  mark  the  disease  when  it  spreads  from  tl 
palate  and  tonsils  to  the  nares  and  the  pharynx ;  on  the  posterior  surface  < 
the  epiglottis,  in  the  larynx  and  the  trachea,  a  thick,  white,  firm,  an 
continuous  layer  with  abundance  of  fibrin,  along  with  leucocytes,  bat  wit 
no  blood-discs  ;  and  in  the  bronchial  tubes  very  scanty  shreds  of  membru 
with  abundance  of  mucus  and  pus. 

Moreover,  in  the  fauces  themselves,  the  morbid  changes  present  wid 
variations  of  intensity.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  **diphikeria  tk 
diphtherd/*  a  variety  in  which  the  tonsils  and  uvula  are  merely  reddene 
and  affected  with  catarrhal  inflammation  without  a  "false  membrane, 
but  which  can  be  plainly  recognised  as  diphtheria,  because  it  occurs  in  th 
same  family  simultaneously  with  the  more  severe  forms.  Even  when  men 
branes  are  present,  they  differ  greatly  in  extent  and  thickness  in  differes 
cases.  Bindfleisch,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  morbid  process  in  the  pharynx  a 
being  always  insular,  and  as  consisting  of  circumscribed  milk-white  spots,  o 
an  intensely  hyper»mic  base,  which  are  never  raised  more  than  half  a  Kn 
above  the  level  of  the  mucous  surface.  But  no  physician  who  has  had  mod 
experience  of  the  disease  can  be  ignorant  that  in  many  instances  the  whol 
fauces,  tonsils,  and  uvula  are  covered  with  a  thick  tough  layer,  which  look 
like  wash-leather,  and  may  ultimately  be  detached  en  masse.  In  1858,  D 
Fuller  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  a  cylindrical  cast  of  the  pharys: 
four  inches  long,  which  had  been  ejected  by  a  girl  aged  eleven.     Indeed,  i 
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nbranee  are  removed,  or  become  detached,  they  may  be 
and  again.  This  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  observed 
3  of  the  disease ;  and  Dr  Burdon  Sanderson  vouches  for  it  as 
s  own  observation  in  1869.  "At  Crowle,"  he  says,  "I  had 
of  seeing  an  example  of  extreme  rapidity  of  reproduction  of 
ryngeal  concretion ;  and  I  have  notes  of  a  case,  in  a  robust 
^ordbury,  watched  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  in 
of  the  mucous  surfaces  the  pellicle  must  have  been  renewed 
thirty  times  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks."  This 
K)rtant,  because  Eindfleisch  expressly  denies  that  false  mem- 
)alate  or  tonsils  ever  recur  in  the  same  place,  unless  they 
)ed  off  before  their  spontaneous  maturation ;  and  Oertel  (in 
Semssen's  '  Cyclopaddia ')  likewise  limits  the  possibility  of 
ion  by  arbitrary  conditions.  Another  point  on  which 
»  positively  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ulceration,  which, 
tat  he  observed,  led  to  perforation  of  the  palate;  and  he 
LStance  in  which  the  tonsil  and  the  arch  of  the  velum  were 
lat  a  continuous  sloughing  surface  extended  to  the  pharynx, 
srved  that  in  cases  which  presented  exactly  the  appearance 
be  uvula  and  tonsils  in  a  state  of  "  putrid  dissolution,"  and 
st  detached — the  fauces  were  f oimd  after  all  to  be  intact 
lembranes  at  length  came  away ;  but  all  recent  writers,  both 
man,  admit  that  Bretonneau  went  too  far  in  denying  the 
igrene. 

e  think,  clear  that  the  definition  of  diphtheria  as  a  disease 
>n  the  histology  of  the  exudation,  but  on  its  pathology  and 
natural  history :  in  other  words,  less  on  anatomical  ti^  on 
uracters. 

ic  course,  the  infective  power,  the  kind  of  fever,  the  effect 
s,  and  the  sequent  paralysis — these  are  the  distinctive 
i  mark  the  Boulogne  sore-throat  or  Cjmanche  contagiosa  or 
ither  in  the  fauces  or  the  larynx. 

primarily  local  ? — ^An  important  pathological  question  has 
iered — namely,  whether  the  disease  is  from  the  first  consti- 
ether  Oertel  is  right  in  maintaining  that  it  is  originally 
ts  the  system  secondarily.  His  chief  argument  is  based 
between  the  results  obtained  in  the  experimental  transmission 
>  the  lower  animals,  and  those  which  follow  the  inoculation 
glanders.  In  the  former  case,  he  says,  the  affection  always 
it  the  spot  to  which  the  poison  is  applied  ;  in  the  latter  it 
fi  the  nasal  membrane,  even  when  the  contagious  principle 
id  beneath  the  skin. 

f  this  statement  is  accurate,  it  leaves  diphtheria  in  the 
\B  erysipelas  and  syphilis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  fauces,  and  that  the  f re- 
Eil  diphtheria  does  not  merely  mean  that  the  poison  comes 
h  this  mucous  surface  more  frequently  than  with  any  other, 
stimes  when  the  affection  has  begun  elsewhere  the  throat 
ily,  apart  from  any  direct  extension  of  the  morbid  process. 
IS  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  an  affection  of  the 
>ubtful  nature,  but  before  his  death  the  palate  and  tonsils 
[  with  a  false  membi'ane,  so  as  to  clear  up  the  nature  of  the 
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case ;  and  in  epidemics  of  conjunctival  diphtheria,  of  which  seTeral  hi 
occurred  in  Berlin,  the  fauces  have  occasionally  been  attacked. 

Etiology, — ^The  first  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  diphtheria  is  contigio 
This,  indeed,  is  not  always  an  obvious  feature  of  the  disease  as  it  is  sc 
in  private  practice ;  for  if  seyeral  cases  occur  in  succession  in  the  same  hon 
one  cannot  say  whether  they  all  depend  upon  a  common  cause,  or  whetl 
one  has  given  rise  to  another.  But  when  a  patient  suffering  from  diphthe 
is  admitted  into  a  hospital,  it  often  happens  that  persons  occupying  beds 
the  same  ward  are  subsequently  attacked.  Sir  William  Jenner  rek 
several  instances  in  which  patients  sent  into  the  country  infected  tiioee  wi 
whom  they  came  into  contact.  The  epidemic  in  East  Kent  in  1856  ^ 
ushered  in  by  a  striking  instance.  "  No  case  of  diphtheria  had  ever  be 
seen  in  Folkestone  during  my  time,"  says  Mr  Eastes,  "  until  Isabella  sw- 
aged 4|,  arrived  from  Boulogne  on  the  evening  of  July  2nd,  being  then 
an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  She  died  on  the  following  day.  On  1 
6th,  her  sister,  aged  ten,  was  attacked,  who  had  always  resided  on  1 
East  Cliff;  another  case  occurred  in  the  same  house  three  days  after,  a 
they  all  terminated  fatally."  But  the  most  conclusive  of  all  arguments 
furnished  by  the  unhappily  frequent  instances  in  which  a  medical  man  1 
fallen  sick  with  diphtheria,  immediately  after  having  had  phlegm  coogl] 
into  his  mouth  or  nose  by  a  patient  whose  fauces  he  was  examining ;  or  afi 
having  used  his  lips  to  inflate  his  patient's  lungs,  or  blow  through  a  trachi 
tomy  tube.  Oertel  mentions  by  name  five  physicians  whose  lives  were  tl 
sacrificed,  among  whom  was  Yalleix,  the  writer  on  neuralgia.  A  lamental 
case  of  death  from  such  self-devotion  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  hoi 
surgeon  at  King's  College  Hospital,  and  similar  cases  are  not  rare  in  otl 
hospitals.  It  was  believed  that  the  late  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse  contntct 
the  disease  by  kissing  her  child  who  was  ill  of  diphtheria.  A  case  belong! 
to  the  same  class  is  that  of  Dr  Wiessbauer's  child,  who  was  attacked  short 
after  having  put  into  his  mouth  a  cannula  that  had  just  been  removed  frc 
the  throat  of  a  patient  suffering  from  diphtheria. 

It  must^  however,  be  admitted  that  even  when  the  conditions  sec 
favourable,  diphtheria  sometimes  fails  to  spread.  Those  in  attendance  up 
patients  suffering  from  diphtheria  have  recldessly  or  ignorantly  blown  thn)0( 
tracheotomy  tubes  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them  over  and  over  sga 
without  suffering  ill  effects;  and  Trousseau  in  1828  and  afterwards  Pet 
actually  inoculated  themselves  on  the  palate  and  tonsils  with  diphtkeril 
matter,  and  were  none  the  worse.  There  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  the 
facts,  for  persons  exposed  to  contagion  from  other  diseases  not  infrequent 
escape,  and  even  inoculations  designedly  made  sometimes  fail  with  n 
doubtedly  infectious  maladies.  Trousseau  himself  firmly  believed  in  tl 
contagious  nature  of  diphtheria,  and  at  present  no  one  doubts  it. 

In  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1877  Dr  Fagge  recorded 
series  of  fifty  cases  of  what  would  be  regarded  as  diphtheria  in  tl 
common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  and  whereas  eleven  of  fifteen  caa 
in  which  the  larynx  wad  free  could  be  brought  into  connection  with  oth 
cases  (by  either  ascent  or  descent)  only  eight  out  of  thirty-five  cases 
which  the  air-passages  were  involved  could  be  so  brought ;  moreover,  aUtl 
eight  cases  just  referred  to  were  cases  in  which  the  fauces  were  severe 
affected  ;  of  ten  cases  in  which  there  were  only  very  slight  patches  of  ft! 
membrane  upon  the  tonsils  or  palate,  there  was  not  one  in  which  ti 
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ctiouBness  was  obtained.  We  shall  hereafter  have  to  discuss 
kcts  must  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  when  diphtheria 
-passages  it  is  less  contagious  than  usual,  or  whether  they 
arge  proportion  of  the  cases  in  question  belong  to  a  different 
pecific  inflammation,  attended  with  the  formation  of  false 
the  chapter  on  Laryngitis). 

'  the  opinion  that  diphtheria  is  highly  infectious  must  be  men- 
onal  fact  that  its  contagious  principle  sometimes  adheres  with 

0  particular  houses  or  apartments.    Squire  mentions  that  in  a 

1  Scotland  a  visitor  was  attacked  while  occupying  a  chamber 
had  occurred  eleven  months  before.  The  infection  from  a 
enerate  a  severe  one,  or  vice  versd, 

patient  ceases  to  be  infectious  is  not  yet  known.  Bristowe 
lease  has  sometimes  seemed  to  be  communicated  by  a  chUd 
idy  been  well  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
-Since  the  study  of  micro-organisms  in  disease  by  modem 
)en  applied  to  infectious  diseases,  the  whole  subject  of 
3Lssumed  a  new  shape.  Buhl  in  1867,  and  Hueter  and 
lently  in  1868,  discovered  in  the  "false  membrane"  of 
be  spherical  microbes,  rmcrococci,  either  separated  or  joined 
I  chains,  or  as  zoogloea ;  mixed  with  these  are  some  which 
To  distinguish  the  micrococci  from  mere  granules  of 

is  difficult.     The  bacteria  present  a  more  characteristic 
wially  when  arranged  in  long  chains;  but  similar  bodies 
ice  in  all  putrid  fluids. 
bes  are  foimd  not  only  in  the  false  membranes  of  diphtheria 

between  the  epithelial  cells  and  the  leucocytes),  but  also  in 
iictures.  They  are  described  as  being  present  from  the  very 
Df  the  morbid  process,  and  as  extending  beyond  the  h'mits 

the  naked  eye  to  separate  the  affected  from  the  healthy 
ire  said  to  block  up  the  l3n[nphatic  channels,  to  penetrate 
of  muscles,  cartilages,  and  bones,  and  to  be  carried  by  the 
neys,  where  they  germinate  afresh.  Loffler  finds  that  the 
crophyte  of  diphtheria  (which  he  identifies  as  a  bacillus,  not 

only  present  in  the  affected  mucous  membranes,  not  in  the 
ddneys. 

question  that  micrococci  are  reaUy  present  in  the  tissues 
1  by  the  diphtheritic  process ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 

detected  in  the  blood,  and  great  caution  is  required  in 
n  of  appearances  which  have  been  held  to  indicate  the 
;anic  forms  in  parenchjrmatous  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys. 

is  important  to  remember  that  the  first  observations  of 
le,  not  upon  cases  of  "  diphtheria,''  as  we  define  the  disease, 
I  hospital  gangrene.     In  other  words,  his  facts  apply  rather 

inflammation "  in  the  wider  sense  of  that  term  than  to 


m 


iclusion  probably  applies  to  a  large  number  of  the  experi- 
different  observers,  in  which  animals  have  been  inoculated 
tic"  products.  Portions  of  false  membrane  have  been 
the  skin,  or  introduced  into  the  trachea  of  the  dog  or 
le  cornea  of  the  eye  has  been  punctured  with  a  poisoned 
ult  has  been  a  disease  which  proved  fatal  in  two  or  three 
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dogs,  and  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  to  which  the  inf  eetr 
material  was  applied  have  been  found  full  of  masses  of  micrococci.  B 
Eecklinghausen  succeeded  in  generating  a  "  diphtheritic  keratitis "  in 
rabbit  by  inoculating  the  cornea  with  matters  from  a  case  of  hospital  gi 
grene.  In  Oertel's  series  of  experiments  he  passed  on  the  infection  bt 
one  animal  to  another,  choosing  sometimes  the  trachea,  and  sometimes  t 
muscles  of  the  neck  or  chest,  as  the  seat  of  the  induced  disease  ;  and  aft 
six  transmissions  he  obtained  a  product  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  formati 
of  a  false  membrane  in  the  air-passages  of  the  last  animal  experimented  oi 

Probably  the  constitutional  disturbance  caused  by  the  so-called  "di; 
theritic  "  ii^ammation,  excited  by  inoculation  in  animals,  is  in  many  m 
only  a  form  of  septicsemia ;  but  there  remains  strong  though  not  comdua 
evidence  that  there  is  also  a  specific  diphtherial  micro-  or  strepto-eoccus. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  rod-shaped  microbes  abo 
mentioned  are  only  the  common  bacterium  of  putrefaction  (B.  tesrmo\  a 
therefore  most  common  when  warmth  and  moisture  are  combined  with  fi 
access  of  air  as  on  the  fauces ;  but  that  the  micrococci  (particularly  th 
which  occur  in  chains  V)  are  specific  and  pathogenic  organisms.  It  appo 
that  the  false  membranes  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  contain  scarcely  a 
microph3rtes.t 

Predisposing  comes. — ^It  must  be  admitted  that  diphtheria  often  sprii 
up  in  isolated  houses,  and  under  circumstances  which  accord  iU  with  1 
theory  that  it  must  be  due  to  a  specific  contagion.  In  this  there  is  not^ 
deed,  anything  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  same  thing  is  likewise  true  of 
the  exanthemata.  Dr  George  Johnson  has  advocated  the  opinion  that  ca 
not  directly  traceable  to  infection  are  often  due  to  contaminated  water,  oi 
the  effluvium  from  foul  sewers  or  cesspools.  He  relates  the  cases  of  f< 
children  who  were  all  attacked  on  the  same  day ;  three  days  previoasl; 
cesspool,  distant  about  twenty  yards  from  the  house,  had  been  emptied ;  i 
the  wind  was  blowing  towards  the  house  at  the  time,  and  conveyed  to  i 
very  offensive  smelL  Soon  afterwards  two  of  the  servants  fell  ill,  and 
length  the  mother.  The  only  members  of  the  household  who  escaped  w 
the  father  (who  was  away  from  home  all  day)  and  one  servant  Scarlet  f ei 
however,  is  also  associated  with  bad  drains  and  foul  smells,  and  probal 
in  the  same  way — namely,  by  these  conditions  producing  a  sore-throaty 
which  the  germs  of  scarlatina  or  of  diphtheria  alight  and  find  a  favoura 
nidus ;  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  on  which  they  are  not  opposed 
the  antagonism  of  healthy  tissues  (cf.  p.  18). 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  even  when  diphtheria  is  epidemic,  t 
when  the  specific  contagion  has  perhaps  already  been  introduodd  into 
system,  exposure  to  cold  may  act  as  an  exciting  cause  in  bringing  out 
manifestation  of  the  disease  upon  the  fauces.  At  least  Dr  Yeats  ('Ed.  H 
Joum.,'  1876)  states  that  this  was  the  case  in  an  epidemic  which  occurred 
Auchtergaven  in  Perthshire,  between  March  and  June,  1 875.  Several  perse 
he  says,  were  attacked  who  had  been  working   late   in  their  gardens, 

*  **  Experimentelle  Untennchnngen  ti.  Diphtherie/'  '  Dentaches  Arch,  f .  klin.  m 
1871,  Bd.  viii.    See  aUo  Bonx  (<  Axmales  de  I'lnstitnt  Pasteur/  1888,  Nos.  11  and  12). 

t  On  this  difficult  subject,  compare  Cohn's  statements  as  to  the  disfandion  betf 
Mieroooeous  septUma  and  Jf.  diphthericus  (*  Beitr&ge  zur  Phys.  der  Pflamen,'  Stes  B 
pp.  164  et  ieq).  Eberth  (<Zur  Eenntniss  bact.  Mycosen,'  1872),  and  the  'Report of 
American  National  Board  of  Health  for  1882 '  are  also  referred  to  by  Klein,  whose  rem 
at  p.  72  of  his  "  Micro-organisms  and  Disease,'-  and  those  by  Crookshaok  in 
*'  Bacteriology  "  (pp.  117, 136, 177),  should  be  read  by  the  student. 
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b  on  a  damp  lawn,  or  driving  after  snnset.     Others,  who  had 

0  bed  for  a  considerable  time  from  other  causes,  were  infected 
appearance  in  the  open  air.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cases 
ant  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  membranous 
rom  diphtheria,  since  the  former  affection  is  supposed  to  be  due 
sure  to  cold. 

»ld,  altogether  independently  of  epidemic  influences,  can  ever 
ecific  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  attended  with  the  formation 
rane,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
process  may  result  from  the  action  of  more  powerful  irritants, 
n  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Seports'  for  1877  are  related  the 
ildren  in  whom  the  palate  and  tonsils  presented  appearances 
86  of  diphtheria ;  but  in  one  of  them  the  affection  was  caused 
a  piece  of  hot  potato,  in  the  other  by  a  burning  stick,  which 
)  into  the  little  patient's  mouth  by  another  child.  A  similar 
een  met  with  in  three  or  four  cases  of  scald  of  the  throat,  in 
rater  or  steam  had  been  sucked  out  of  a  teapot  or  kettle. 

1  found  a  well-marked  separable  false  membrane  on  the  lingual 
piglottis,  as  well  as  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  in  a  woman  who 
de  with  white  precipitate,  but  who  lived  six  or  seven  days  after 

poison.  There  was  extensive  "  diphtheritic  inflammation  " 
IS,  the  stomach,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  intestines, 
nown  that,  instead  of  attacking  the  throat,  diphtheria  some- 
)lf  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genital  organs,  or  of  the 
enuded  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  study  of  such 
isease  ought  to  throw  light  on  its  setiology.  Dr  Braxton 
ded  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  for  1871  an  epidemic 
VL  the  obstetric  wards,  in  which  two  women  were  in  turn 
[iphtheria  of  the  labia,  while  two  others  had  the  ordinary 

fauces.  Moreover,  in  Berlin  and  some  of  the  other  cities 
any,  where  conjunctival  diphtheria  has  prevailed  to  a  remark- 
re  have  in  each  epidemic  been  some  cases  in  which  the  disease 
3r  downwards  through  the  lachrjrmal  passages  to  the  palate 
n  the  reverse  direction  upwards,  or  in  which  the  throat  and 
)een  attacked  simultaneously  and  independently.  Moreover, 
I  affection,  as  in  a  case  observed  by  the  writer,  sometimes 
}uela  of  measles,  just  like  diphtheria  of  the  fauces.  The 
close  a  relation  between  these  different  forms  of  the  disease 

argument  for  its  specific  character,  and  against  the  supposi- 
366  spontaneously,  as  the  result  of  defective  hygienic  condi- 
must  be  added  that  both  Jacobson  (of  Konigsberg)  and 
it  a  sporadic  variety  of  conjimctival  diphtheria ;  stating,  for 
)norrhoeal  ophthalmia  often  assumes  a  diphtheritic  character. 

that  the  affection  of  wounds  and  raw  surfaces  known  as 
ne  is  a  sporadic  representative  of  cutaneous  diphtheria. 
I  that  the  conjunctival  disease,  even  when  it  is  of  purely  local 
sad  by  contagion.  If  this  is  the  fact  it  would  be  somewhat 
3  case  of  contagious  porrigo  of  the  skin,  which  often  seems 
;  out  of  simple  eczema. 

nd  the  rich  are  probably,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
0  diphtheria.     It  is  notorious  that  the  disease  often  carries 

and  robust-looking  children, 
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Diphtheria  is  far  more  apt  to  attack  ehildrm  under  ten  years  of  ag 
than  older  persons  ;  but  perhaps  the  proportion  of  children  appears  undid; 
large  from  some  cases  of  croup  being  included  under  diphtheria. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  one  season  of  the  year  rather  than  another  i 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  diphtheria.  Fothergill  found  it  far  moi 
frequent  from  September  to  December  inclusive ;  but  the  very  cold  winter  c 
I860  did  not  hinder  its  epidemic  diffusion  in  London ;  and  it  has  ofte 
prevailed  during  the  summer.  Oertel  says  that  diphtheria  is  of  much  la 
frequent  occurrence  towards  the  tropics  than  in  the  temperate  zona  6e< 
logical  conditions  of  the  soil  seem  to  have  no  part  in  its  causation. 

In  England  it  is  most  prevalent  in  London  and  the  south-easter 
coimties,  and  in  North  Wales ;  while  the  mortality  from  it  is  below  tk 
average  in  the  counties  north  of  the  Humber  and  in  the  central  Midlands- 
including  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Tyneside,  Lancashire,  and  tfa 
West  Biding,  Birmingham  and  the  Black  Coimtry,  and  also  South  Wale 
(See  Dr  E.  Barnes'  paper,  *Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  July  28th,  1888.) 

Diphtheria  as  a  complication  of  other  specific  fevers. — In  the  chi^pten  € 
measles  and  on  scarlet  fever  it  was  mentioned  that  each  of  those  complaim 
is  now  and  then  accompanied  by  an  affection  of  the  fauces  resembling  tb 
of  diphtheria.  A  fact  related  to  Dr  Gleorge  Johnson  by  Dr  Dewes,  ( 
Coventry  ('Lancet,'  1875),  tends  to  show  that  both  the  specific  contagiaai 
present  in  some  cases  of  this  kind.  Two  brothers  had  been  in  succeflBU 
attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  and  had  been  separated  from  one  another  throng 
out  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  elder  had  remained  at  his  school  to  1 
nursed ;  the  younger  had  been  sent  to  a  cottage  in  the  country.  The  form 
passed  through  a  mild  form  of  the  disease ;  the  latter  had  it  severely,  u 
also  had  his  fauces  covered  with  diphtheritic  exudation.  After  a  time  tl 
boy  at  the  cottage  sickened  with  scarlet  fever ;  and  he,  too,  had  a  diphtherit 
throat.  When  both  brothers  had  been  convalescent  for  a  fortnight  th< 
were  allowed  to  be  together,  and  even  to  lie  in  the  same  bed.  Presently  tl 
elder  one  fell  ill  of  diphtheria  with  laryngeal  complications,  and  died  on  tl 
third  day. 

Senator  remarks  that  when  scarlet  fever  is  accompanied  with  tl 
formation  of  a  false  membrane  upon  the  fauces,  the  morbid  process  scarod 
ever  extends  to  the  air-passages. 

Protection. — ^Does  the  fact  that  a  person  has  had  diphtheria  imply  an 
sequent  immunity  from  the  disease  ?  In  Simon's  *  Beport '  for  1859  sever 
cases  are  recorded  of  individuals  who  suffered  twice,  at  intervals  of  two  < 
three  months  or  loiter ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  second  attacks  ve 
always  more  severe  than  the  first  ones.  Second  attacks  are  not  uncomnK 
according  to  Dr  Eustace  Smith. 

Incubation. — This  period  of  diphtheria  is  said  by  Trousseau  to  be  fro 
two  to  seven  days.  Oertel  puts  it  at  from  two  to  five  days ;  but  he  quot 
cases  in  which  it  was  longer.  One  such  instance  is  related  by  Jenner ;  thi 
of  a  young  lady  who  sickened  eight  days  after  having  been  sent  into  tl 
country  from  a  house  where  her  brother  and  her  sister  had  before  he< 
attacked.  Senator  says  that  the  interval  may  be  as  much  as  three  < 
four  weeks.  Where  there  has  been  a  direct  transference  of  the  poison  fro 
one  person's  fauces  to  another's  the  period  seems  to  be  much  shorte 
Valleix  had  a  pellicular  deposit  on  the  tonsil  the  day  after  he  became  infecU 
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9,  and  died  in  forty-eight  hours.  Oertel  supposes  that  the 
:ely  to  be  less  prolonged  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic, 
I  the  tjrpe  is  malignant. 

nically  we  recognise  diphtheria  (the  specific  febrile  disease 
name,  apart  from  so-called  diphtheritic  or  necrotic  inflam- 
ed above,  pp.  257-9)  under  two  very  different  forms.  In 
e  characters  of  an  infective  fever,  epidemic  in  course,  con 
1,  with  febrile  albuminuria,  and  other  ''typhoid"  symptoms; 
lUces,  and  the  membrane  is  grey  and  causes  bleeding  when 
)  other  there  is  less  constitutional  disturbance,  the  cases  are 
lOugh  very  contagious,  and  the  afiection  begins  in  the  larjmz, 
more  fibrinous  membranes. 

however,  combine  both  characters,  and  beginning  in  the 
Is  descend  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi.  As  seen  in 
(e  cases  appear  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  disease. 
Uheria. — ^The  course  of  this  disease  is  far  from  constant, 
gins  with  marked  constitutional  disturbance — anorexia,  head- 
and  loss  of  energy;  nausea  or  vomiting,  acceleration  of 
rering,  followed  by  fever.  There  may  from  the  first  be 
llowing,  the  sensation  varying  from  a  sUght  pricking  up  to  a 
or  shooting  pain  which  may  quite  prevent  the  patient  from 
)  this  pain  is  i*arely  so  extreme  as  in  acute  tonsillitis.  On 
auces  one  finds  that  the  uvula,  the  palate,  and  the  posterior 
rynx  are  more  or  less  swollen  and  of  a  red  or  violet  colour, 
^urs,  or  at  latest  two  days,  one  or  more  whitish  grey  spots 
>  on  some  of  those  parts ;  they  are  at  first  small,  and  they 
the  same  size  for  several  days.  From  an  early  period  the 
f  the  neck,  especially  those  near  the  angles  of  the  jaws, 
and  painf  uL 

stances  the  febrile  disturbance  is  very  slight,  and  in  others 
iration.  The  pellicles  are  sometimes  detached  and  cast  off, 
seems  to  have  entirely  recovered  within  two  or  three  days. 
f  cases  the  disease  takes  a  less  favourable  course.  The  fever 
emperature  remaining  at  102^  or  103^,  or  mounting  higher; 
have  fallen,  it  rises  again  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day. 
1  spots  on  the  fauces  rapidly  run  together,  and  extend  in 
;  so  that  the  tonsils,  the  uvula,  and  sdl  the  visible  parts  of 
'  in  a  few  hours  be  covered  with  a  yellowish  or  greyish 
le  cervical  and  submaxillary  Ijnnph-glands  swell  still  more. 
Be  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  just  opposite  the  tonsil.  Occa- 
lues  are  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products,  so  that  the 
eck  is  obliterated,  and  the  whole  space  from  the  chin  to  the 
tipied  by  a  uniform  brawny  mass,  with  the  skin  red  and 
ysipelas.  Before  long  the  membrane  begins  to  soften  and 
linng  a  brownish  colour,  and  separating  here  and  there  in 
patient's  breath  then  becomes  horribly  foetid.  An  ichorous 
run  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  which  excoriates  the 
res  rise  to  ulcers  which  in  their  turn  become  covered  with 
)  layer.  At  this  time  it  is  not  imcommon  for  sore  spots — 
i,  for  instance,  or  in  the  creases  of  the  skin,  even  of  remote 
xiy — to  become  distinctly  diphtherial.     If  a  blister  should 
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unfortunately  have  been  applied,  the  raw  surface  may  be  coated  wi tb  ^  me 
brane  ;  and  leech-bites  are  apt  to  pass  into  unhealthy  spreading  ulcers. 

From  the  commencement  of  these  more  serious  local  changes  the  cooi 
tutional  symptoms  begin  to  present  those  features  of  depression  wU 
characterize  the  further  progress  of  the  case.  The  pulse  may  still  be  qui 
its  beats  rising  to  120  or  more  in  the  minute,  but  it  becomes  daily  smaller  a 
weaker.  The  countenance  rapidly  acquires  a  wbxj  pallor,  and  the  muscu 
power  is  remarkably  enfeebled.  Purpuric  spots  sometimes  appear  upon  i 
skin.  The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  sordes  collect  on  the  teeth  ^ 
lips,  and  in  fact  a  typhoid  state  may  be  developed.  Such  cases  iire  genera 
fatal,  and  on  postmortem  examination  the  serous  membranes,  and  even  J 
endocardium  and  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  are  commonly  found  id 
ecchymosed,  as  in  septicsemia.  Pneumonia  or  oedema  of  the  lungs  1% 
many  instances,  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Occasionally  there  is  delirium,  but  as  a  rule  the  mind  remdns  perfee 
clear.  At  length  the  temperature  falls  below  normal,  to  97^  or  96^^  R,  1 
the  pulse  may  become  irregular  and  intermittent,  its  beats  scarcely  amount; 
to  50  or  even  40  in  the  minute.  Death  may  either  occur  very  gradually 
asthenia,  or  more  often  it  takes  place  suddenly  while  the  patient  is  in  I 
act  of  sitting  up  in  bed  or  making  some  other  slight  movement.  Such  d 
generally  terminate  between  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenth  days. 

Fatal  sjHQCope,  however,  is  not  limited  to  those  cases  of  diphtheria 
which  the  disease  has  been  severe  throughout  its  whole  course  \  it  loa 
times  happens  when  all  the  symptoms  have  been  of  the  slightest  Jem 
relates  such  an  instance.  A  boy,  aged  ten,  who  was  convalescent  Itm 
very  mild  attack,  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  and  the  pulse  (which  \ 
been  becoming  less  frequent  for  two  days)  fell  to  36  in  the  minute.  Th 
was  nothing  in  the  patient's  appearance  to  suggest  that  he  was  in  immin 
danger,  but  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of  stimulants  the  pulse  contini 
to  fall;  by  the  next  afternoon  its  beats  were  only  24,  and  soon  afi 
wards  they  ceased  altogether.  The  following  is  one  of  two  similar  a 
recorded  by  Dr  Fagge.  A  little  girl,  in  whom  there  were  aJl  along  w 
marked  diphtheritic  patches  in  the  fauces,  seemed  to  have  so  little  \ 
matter  with  her  that  she  was  allowed  to  play  with  other  children  in  \ 
garden  in  front  of  the  house.  Early  one  morning  she  was  being  broni 
downstairs  from-  the  nursery  as  usual  before  being  dressed,  when  it  ^ 
noticed  that  she  looked  very  pale.  On  being  hastily  sent  for  he  found  \ 
pulseless  with  her  extremities  perfectly  cold,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  coi 
be  done  she  died  about  eighteen  hours  afterwards,  without  having  rallied 
the  least  from  her  collapsed  condition. 

Even  when  characteristic  diphtheritic  patches  exist  on  the  mucom  m^ 
brane  of  the  fauces,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  real  nature  of  the  dtse 
may  be  overlooked  from  the  patient  failing  to  complain  of  difHciilty  of  si 
lowing  or  pain  in  the  throat.  Children  have  been  brought  to  the  out psii^ 
room  at  the  hospital  suffeiing  from  febrile  sjnnptoms  for  which  no  causae 
be  found  until,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  the  fauces  are  examined.  And  iO 
years  ago  a  chlorotic  girl,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  wardi 
a  few  days,  died  without  anyone  suspecting  the  real  nature  of  her  discfl 
The  chief  symptom  was  a  weakness  so  extreme  that  she  could  not  eit 
even  when  supported.  After  death  the  fauces  were  found  covered  « 
false  membrane. 

But  perhaps  the  most  obscure  of  all  the  forms  of  diphtheria  is  ^ 
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i  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  or  which,  at  least,  may  be 
i  the  presence  of  any  obvious  pellicles  upon  the  pharyngeal 
hief  local  s3n[nptom  is  then  the  escape  of  a  thin  sanguineous 
it  fluid  from  the  nostrils,  the  orifices  of  which  become  more 
1  and  excoriated.  Epistazis  is  not  infrequent,  and  it  may 
lat  one  would  have  attributed  to  it  the  bloodless  appearance 
)ut  for  the  fact  that  anaamia  is  so  constantly  present  in  all 
diphtheria.  With  a  speculum  we  may  sometimes  perceive 
ited  bones  are  covered  with  a  membranous  layer,  or  casts  of 
Lscharged  from  the  nostrils.  After  the  first  day  or  two  the 
the  affected  parts  is  commonly  of  a  brownish  colour  and 

The  disease  not  infrequently  extends  along  the  nasal  duct 
iva,  which  then  becomes  coated  with  a  perfect  diphtheritic 

it  may  pass  through  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  tympanum, 
ig  or  buzzing  noise  in  the  ears  and  deafness;  perforation 
I  place,   and  matter  be  discharged  through  the  external 

'ection  in  which  diphtheria  sometimes  spreads  is  from  the 
lie  oesophagus.  In  one  fatal  case  at  Guy's  Hospital  we  found 
lall  ulcers  in  the  stomach  close  to  the  cardiac  orifice,  some  of 
ted  with  a  distinct  layer  of  false  membrane ;  and  instances 
irded  in  which  the  whole  oesophageal  and  gastric  mucous 
B  taken  part  in  the  morbid  process.  This  condition  seems  to 
to  no  special  symptoms. 

iphtheria. — ^The  continuity  of  the  false  membranes  is  often 
ly  over  the  epiglottis  and  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds ; 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  certain  observers  have  in  conse- 
d  to  regard  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  larynx  and 
esult  of  what  they  have  termed  "  auto-infection,"  an  inocula- 
cous  membrane  by  particles  of  secretion  drawn  downwards 
ispired  through  the  mouth.  Upon  the  epiglottis  and  the 
I  false  membrane  is  firmly  adherent ;  it  may  pass  straight 
)etween  the  true  and  the  false  cords.  Below  the  glottis  it  is 
btached  to  the  mucous  surface.  It  becomes  thinner  as  it 
in  the  trachea,  at  a  variable  distance  down,  it  commonly 
)mes  continuous  with  a  muco-purulent  layer  which  lines  the 
assages.  But  in  some  cases  even  the  bronchial  tubes  within 
9nt  a  delicate  tubular  diphtheritic  lining.  Oertel  quotes 
dg  pointed  out  that  this  is  always  confined  to  those  tubes 
irds  or  downwards  in  the  back  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  never 
which  course  forwards  towards  their  anterior  edges.  These 
intain  that  the  existence  of  old  pleuritic  adhesions  over  any 
\g  favours  the  penetration  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  into  the 
ironchial  tubes. 

n  practicable  to  employ  the  laryngoscope  to  determine  the 
Ise  membrane  in  the  air-passages  in  a  case  of  diphtheria,  and 
kctised  observer  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view 
>f  the  larynx,  at  least  in  a  child.  The  diagnosis  of  larjmgeal 
mainly  upon  the  fact  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs 
"his  is  shown  not  only  by  the  rapidity  and  gasping  character 
on,  but  also  by  the  way  in  which  at  each  breath  the  soft 
clavicles  and  sternum  are  sucked  in,  as  well  as  the  lower 
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intercostal  spaces,  and  in  young  children  even  the  sternum  and  nbs,  wfai 
at  an  early  age  are  soft  and  yielding.  Every  time  that  the  patient  imj»] 
a  loud  crowing  or  croupy  noise  may  be  audible,  and  the  cough  is  often  b^ 
and  brassy.  In  other  words,  the  symptoms  are  as  those  of  Croup^  and^i 
pathologists  believe  that  croup,  when  attended  with  the  development  of  me 
brane,  is  always  an  effect  of  the  diphtheritic  poison.  The  dyspnoea  i&  api 
become  greatly  aggravated  from  time  to  time,  a  circumstance  prolkably  d 
either  to  the  supervention  of  spasm,  or  to  the  accidental  impaction  of  poittc 
of  membranous  or  other  secretion  in  the  narrow  chink  of  the  glottlB. 

When  diphtheria  affects  the  larynx,  extension  of  the  disease  to  tl 
part  commonly  occurs  within  from  three  to  six  days  after  the  commenc^mt 
of  the  disease.  Jenner,  in  1861,  had  never  known  it  delayed  beyond  t 
end  of  the  first  week ;  butOertel  says  that  it  is  not  infrequent  on  the  mgl 
or  tenth  day,  and  may  be  as  late  as  the  thirteenth.  In  Jenner's  case^  de^ 
always  occurred  in  five  days  from  the  setting  in  of  laryngeal  s}^iuptoii; 
and  he  says  that  out  of  twenty-six  fatal  cases  of  Bretonneau's  there  wi 
only  five  in  which  life  was  prolonged  after  the  third  day,  and  that  l)ii 
was  but  one  in  which  it  was  prolonged  after  the  sixth  day,  except  m  1 
result  of  operative  interference. 

Were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  the  presence  of  false  membny 
in  the  air-passages  is  in  itself  dangerous  to  life,  from  mechanical  interfere! 
with  respiration,  it  is  probable  that  many  cases  in  which  the  diseiise  aasun 
this  form  would  be  of  a  mild  type.  In  other  words,  one  need  not  won* 
that  the  laryngeal  variety  of  diphtheria,  even  when  it  terminate  fatdly, 
often  unattended  with  those  S3n[nptoms  of  bodily  prostration,  anaemia,  a 
depression  of  the  heart's  action,  which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  mi 
uncomplicated  cases  of  the  disease. 

It  is  said  that  subpleural  emphysema  is  of  frequent  occurrence  In 
distention  and  rupture  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  and  that  the  escaped 
may  diffuse  itself  into  the  mediastinum  and  even  into  the  subcnt&nec 
textures  of  the  neck  and  of  the  body  generally.  Bartels,  in  one  case,  hm 
a  loud  sound  on  auscultation,  which  he  supposed  to  be  due  to  pericard^ 
but  which  proved  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  air  m  ! 
areolar  tissue  outside  the  heart. 

In  certain  cases  diphtheria  seems  to  commence  in  the  air-paavg 
there  being  no  primiary  affection  of  the  fauces.  In  the  epidemic  io^m 
the  disease,  however,  this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Bretonneau  atatei  tbal 
met  with  but  two  instances  of  it ;  of  one  of  these  he  gives  details  (Cas^ 
in  his  fourth  '  Memoir ').  The  patient  was  an  infant,  a  year  old,  in  dai 
of  a  nurse  at  Tours,  where  no  case  of  diphtheria  had  been  seen  for  mcmd 
The  nurse  was  a  native  of  a  hamlet  some  miles  distant,  where  the  disei 
was  prevailing,  and  a  nephew  of  hers  had  died  of  it  a  few  days  before  t 
infant  fell  ill.  Bretonneau  puts  the  relative  frequency  of  primary  lar^'S^ 
diphtheria  at  one  in  thirty  cases ;  Guersant  at  one  in  twenty  cases, 
the  epidemic  which  occurred  at  Auchtergaven  (cf.  p.  262),  Dr  ¥ea 
observed  among  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  cases,  fifteen  in  wU 
lar3mgeal  symptoms  were  present  from  the  commencement,  but  in  whi 
there  was  no  visible  affection  of  the  fauces  when  they  were  first  ieen ;  ^ 
in  six  of  these  the  pharynx  remained  free  throughout  the  whole  progree 
the  disease. 

In  the  reports  made  in  1869  by  Greenhow  and  Sandei:^on  to  the  I^ 
Council,  in  reference  to  the  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  which  had  hem  ^ 
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e  or  four  years  in  various  counties  of  England,  extonsion  to 
poken  of  as  exceptional.  Among  a  large  numljer  of  cases 
aiding  in  Lincoln  shir  e,  and  recorded  by  Dr  Capron^  there  are 
jh  it  was  mentioned.  Out  of  twelve  fatal  cases  that  wore  seen 
J  of  Highgate,  nine  terminated  by  "  asthenia/'  three  only  by 
Birmingham  it  is  reported  that  croupy  symptoms  were  corn- 
Mr  West  had  never  seen  any  marked  affection  of  the 
Heslop  did  not  think  that  such  complications  occurred  in 
r  cent,  of  the  cases.  Only  at  Stalham  and  at  Smallburgh  is 
najority  of  patients  died  with  croupy  symptoms,  or  that  such 
very  common.     So,  again,  at  Crowle,  Sanderson  reported 

0  means  of  determining  in  how  many  cases  the  symptoms  of 
ication  existed  j  it  is  certain,  however^  that  they  bore  a  small 
he  fatal  eases.  At  Launceston,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of 
t  appears  that  eighteen  were  pre<;eded  by  symptoms  of  croup." 
ns  of  French  physicians  as  to  the  extreme  frequency  of  such 
^prived  of  moat  of  their  value  by  the  very  fact  that  these 
;njse  no  membranous  eroup  apart  from  diphtheria.  Breton- 
rs*  contain  forty-five  cases,  related  in  detail,  and  in  the 
m  the  air-passages  were  involved.  But  one  must  remember 
>ject  of  this  writer  was  to  '*  establish  the  identity  of  croup 
angina,'*  under  the  common  name  of  diphtheria  ;  and  in  one 
rding  an  ordinary  instance  of  ''  pharyngeal  diphtheritis,"  he 
munber  of  special  cases  of  this  kind  would  present  no  interest" 
ement  that  diphtheria  extending  to  the  air-passages  is  the 
oim  of  the  disease  requires  allowance  to  be  mads  for  the 
^1  belief  on  his  part.  For  he  proceeds  to  say  that  this  is 
diphtheria  takes  when  sporadic,  and  also  that  which  it  ex- 
*s  in  severe  epidemics.     Now,  the  former  assertion  involves 

,  that  sporadic  membranous  croup  is  a  manifestation  of 
'  Fagge  found  in  1877,  in  putting  together  a  series  of  cases 
id  croup  which  had  occurred  at  Guy*s  Hospital,  that  among 
as  would  commonly  be  regarded  as  examples  of  the  former 
ere  thirty-five  in  which  the  air-passages  were  affected.     But 

1  the  disease  may  have  been  a  non-specific  laryngitis. 

, — The  urine  is  not  only  scanty  and  high-coloured,  as  in  other 
but  it  very  commonly  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
.  fact,  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr  Wade^  of  Birming- 
I  of  great  value,  as  sometimes  aiding  in  the  diagnosis  of  cases 
irwise  be  obscure.  There  may  also  be  epithelial  and  hyaline 
b  more  rarely,  blood.  Eberth  is  quoted  as  having  found 
irience  albuminuria  was  present  in  two  cases  out  of  three ; 
ion  seems  to  vary  in  diflerent  epidemics.  In  some  patients 
ithin  a  day  or  two  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  j 
intil  convalescence  already  seems  to  be  established.     It  is 

transitory,  and  may  be  detected  only  once  or  twice,  even  in 
he  urine  is  repeatedly  examined  ;  but  it  more  often  lasts 
o.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  prognostic  signifi- 
tel,  although  he  admits  that  the  urine  of  some  patients  who 
ains  very  little  albumen,  yet  says  that  he  has  been  able  to 
e  relation  between  the  quantity  of  this  substance  excreted  in 

hours  and  the  general  intensity  of  the  disease.     From  one 
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to  three  drachms  was  the  amount  usually  passed  in  cases  so  savarc  m 
threaten  life,  or  to  terminate  fatally;  and  the  albumiinirk  persisted^ 
those  who  recovered,  for  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  subsideoce  of  the  di 
theritic  affection  of  the  throat. 

When  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  observing  the  state  of  the  kidui 
they  are  said  to  be  found  large  and  congested,  the  epithelial  celk  h. 
swollen,  opaque,  and  granular,  and  filling  the  tubes.  Minute  extra vasati 
of  blood  are  sJso  described  as  present  in  many  cases ;  and,  according  to  Oei 
masses  of  lymph-corpuscles  often  surround  the  capsules  of  the  MdpighiaD  tii 
The  observations  which  have  been  made  at  Guy's  Hospital  would,  how€^ 
suggest  the  belief  that  the  affection  of  the  kidneys  differs  widely  in  de^ 
from  scarlatinal  nephritis,  that  observed  in  cases  of  diphtheria  being  comp 
tively  of  a  slight  character ;  and  this  accords  with  the  well-known  fact  i 
dropsy  very  rarely  occurs  after  diphtheria.  Afew  instances  of  general  anaw 
have,  indeed,  been  recorded  by  different  observers— one,  for  example, 
Oertel  in  the  *  Deutsches  Archiv'  for  1871.  But  when  tins  wiiter  &p©iti 
Ziemssen's  '  Handbuch')  of  fifty  fatal  cases,  mostly  attended  with  ^uppre« 
of  urine  and  dropsy,  as  having  occurred  in  Kiel  and  the  neighbouring  %illa| 
the  doubt  arises  whether  the  epidemic  was  not  really  one  of  Bcarlefc  if 
with  diphtheritic  complications. 

It  was  maintained  by  MM.  Bouchut  and  Labadie-Lagrave  that  mioemi 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  diphtheria.  The  author  repeatedly  searched 
such  an  affection  in  making  autopsies  in  children  who  bad  died  of  the 
ease ;  but  the  valves  have  always  appeared  to  be  perfectly  hodthj*  i 
Sann6  (who  has  had  good  opportunities  of  testing  the  value  of  the  statemt 
in  question)  declares  that  the  slight  irregularities  that  are  commonly  fo 
under  normal  conditions  on  the  upper  margins  of  the  mitral  and  tncui 
valves  have  been  mistaken  for  vegetations. 

Paralysis. — Convalescence  from  diphtheria  is  sometimes  attended  1: 
most  remarkable  sequela — diphtherial  paralysis.  This  was  observed  by 
Spanish  physicians  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  commonly  begins  durini 
second  or  third  week  after  the  subsidence  of  the  throat  affection,  but  i^  ttu 
be  sometimes  postponed  until  the  lapse  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Firsts  the  i 
palate  is  affected ;  it  hangs  flaccid,  the  uvula  cannot  be  dmwn  up ;  iUH 
bility  is  lost^  so  that  neither  pricking  it  nor  applying  the  solid  nitrate  of  dl 
causes  any  pain.  One  consequence  is  that  die  patient  speaks  indjstinctljf 
"  through  his  nose ;"  another,  that  when  he  attempts  to  swallow  any  !if 
part  of  it  passes  upwards  and  escapes  through  his  nostrils.  The  pbarynj 
muscles  are  occasionally  involved  :  deglutition  is  then  difficult,  and  somi 
the  food  is  apt  to  find  its  way  into  the  air-passages.  Next^  generally  aftei 
interval  of  a  few  days,  one  or  more  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  be  attacli 
the  patient  then  sees  double  and  squints ;  or  paralysis  of  accommodatioD 
in,  affecting  both  eyes,  so  that  he  is  not  able  to  distinguish  near  obj 
properly,  and  cannot  read  small  print  with  comfort  The  limbs  are  c 
monly  affected  somewhat  later  still,  but  sometimes  they  aie  the  pBXi 
which  a  loss  of  power  is  first  observed.  Sensations  of  nimibnoBa  or  paii 
the  feet  are  complained  of ;  and  presently  the  legs  grow  weak  and  treic 
the  gait  is  shuffling  and  uncertain,  or  the  patient  may  bo  unable  ta  it 
without  support  The  arms  are  much  more  rarely  involved,  but  somet? 
the  patient  cannot  dress  himself  or  hold  anything  in  his  fingers.  He  coi 
bend  the  feet  on  the  ankles,  nor  extend  the  hands  on  the  nri^^t^.'^ 
t^H  *  According  to  Oertel,  the  electric  sensibility  and  contractility  of  the  oUct^t^d  sn 
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ances  the  bladder  and  rectum  take  part  in  the  pamlyaisj 
en  complete  loss  of  sexual  power  in  adulte.  Again,  the 
larynx  may  be  affected,  in  which  case  the  vocal  cords 
the  laryngoscopic  mirror  to  lie  motionless  in  a  position 
that  of  respiration  and  that  of  phonation— the  position 
7B  occupy  in  the  dead  body,  but  which  is  never  seen  under 
9  during  life.  Wilks  has  insisted  on  this  affection  as  a  fre- 
iffocative  dyspncea,  when  a  tracheal  tube  is  removed,  after 
1  for  a  few  days.  The  inspired  current  of  air  draws  the 
inwards,  until  they  meet  and  close  the  glottis.  The 
9ck  and  of  the  trunk  may  be  affected,  so  that  the  patient  is 
is  head  supported,  or  to  raise  his  body  from  the  recumbent 
/um  over  in  bed.  Lastly,  the  diaphragm  or  the  inter- 
ly  be  paralysed,  and  lead  to  death  by  suffocation. 
ihology  of  this  sequel  of  diphtheria  there  is  still  difference 
one  extreme  case  Oertel  says  that  he  found  extensive 
nal  cord  and  its  membranes ;  haemorrhagea  surrounding  the 
es,  proliferation  of  nuclei  in  the  grey  matter,  and  fibrinous 
central  canal.  In  another  instance  Buhl  observed  ba^mor- 
lembranes  and  substance  of  the  brain,  and  a  red,  swollen^ 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  See  also  Dr  Percy  Kidd's 
dico-Chirurgical  lYansactions '  for  1884.  The  muscles  have 
atrophied  and  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  But  it  is 
e  that  similar  conditions  are  present  in  those  cases  which 
y  in  recovery.  The  fact  that  the  palate  is  so  commonly 
bviously  favourable  to  the  theory  of  a  "  nmiritu  7mgTam"  a 
tnation  starting  in  the  nerves  of  the  part  originally  attacked, 
mg  the  fibres  until  it  reaches  the  centres.  The  tendemesa 
the  affected  nerves,  the  loss  of  knee-jerk,  and  anatomical 
yharcot^  Yulpian,  and  Lupine  in  France,  and  by  Leyden  and 
iny,  have  rendered  probable  the  hypothesis  of  diphtheritic 
ing  on  peripheral  neuritis  (cf.  Dr  Buzzard^a  'Harveian 
I5f  p.  108).  Senator  declares  that  an  abscess  of  the  tonsil 
[)aralysis ;  and  mumps  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  romark- 
of  the  vital  functions,  very  like  that  which  occurs  after 
the  other  hand,  some  writers  maintain  that  nervous  sequelm 
3ria  only  as  a  member  of  the  large  group  of  specific  fevers, 
s  may  arise  after  enterica,  typhus,  or  smallpox.  But  this 
e.  The  only  case  in  point  that  has  ever  como  under  our 
lat  of  a  boy,  aged  five,  who  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
)r  Wilks  in  the  autumn  of  1877  for  a  paralytic  affection, 
lenced  four  months  before,  after  a  very  mild  attack  of 
kS  unable  to  speak,  and  had  difficulty  in  protruding  his 
allowing.     He  could  not  stand,  and  his  hands  and  forearms 


he  distinction  between  diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  or  non- 

is  comparatively  easy;  the   difficulty   is   to   distinguish 

1  or  entirely  abolished,  and  their  substance  nnder^c€«  rapid  wasting. 
denied  the  loss  of  electric  contractility,  and  Bozzurd  agrees  with  bim. 
Motion  is  certainly  not  constant.  Atrophy  is  usually  moderate,  in  Bome 
le  muscles  have  a  characteristic  flabby  feel.  Tbi^rfj  U  moru  m  less 
dn.    The  knee-jerk  is  sometimes  abolished. 
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between  it  and  croup,  or  rather  between  "  croup  "  as  the  rcFiilt  of  Iaiji^ 
diphtheria,  and  ''croup''  from  non-specific  Iar3mgiti8.  Both  points  ' 
come  under  consideration  again  in  the  chapters  on  Diseases  of  the  lar 
and  on  Local  Affections  of  the  Fauces. 


Prognosis, — The  result  of  diphtheria  is  always  doubtful ;  no  case,  fa 
ever  mild,  is  to  be  regarded  as  free  from  peril.  The  average  nnorla 
varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics,  but  according  to  Oertel  it  geneii 
ranges  between  30  and  40  per  cent. 

Age  is  the  most  important  element  of  prognosis.  The  larger  the  | 
portion  of  children  among  those  who  are  attacked,  the  more  fatal 
disease ;  for  in  adults  it  comparatively  seldom  assumes  the  fatal  laiyni 
form.  However,  according  to  Trousseau,  the  nasal  variety  is  almost  ec^ 
dangerous.  It  was  observed  by  the  Spanish  physicians  in  the  seventel 
centiuy  that  "  at  its  first  coming  it  was  most  severe,  but  by  degrees  bee 
less  violent — as  is  usual  with  other  epidemical  disorders  "  (Fotherigill,  1% 

In  faucial  diphtheria  the  chief  dangers  are  inability  to  swalloir  \ 
^epticaBmia ;  in  laryngeal  diphtheria,  asphyxia  before  tracheotomy  and  id 
wards  bronchitis,  which  more  slowly  but  not  less  surely  stifles  the  patii 
in  both,  failure  of  the  heart. 

In  70  consecutive  cases  of  diphtheria  under  the  writer's  care  (ent 
December,  1889),  the  mortality  was  15  in  17  under  three  years  old,  1 
33  between  three  and  ten,  2  in  8  between  ten  and  seventeen,  and  i 
2  in  12  in  adults  between  twenty  and  fifty. 

Of  purely  faucial  cases  only  5  out  of  26  were  fatal,  of  fauekl 
laryngeal  24  out  of  33,  and  of  purely  laryngeal  all.     In  3D  ca^ee  taae 
tomy  was  performed,  with  27  deaths. 

Treaiment.'^The  main  indications  in  treatment  are  to  maintaiii 
patient's  strength,  and  to  control  the  various  tendencies  to  death,  f 
the  very  first  he  should  be  strictly  confined  to  bed.  If  the  skin  be 
and  the  pulse  good,  stimulants  may  for  a  time  be  withheld.  But  in  n 
cases  the  heart  soon  begins  to  flag ;  brandy  or  port  wine  should  the; 
prescribed  freely,  and  nourishing  soups  should  be  given  in  small  quant 
at  short  intervals,  night  and  day.  Jenner  mentions  the  cuae  of  a  d 
three  years  old,  who  took  from  three  to  five  ounces  of  brandy  in  tw«n^- 
hours  with  apparent  advantage.  The  tincture  of  perch  Ion  de  of  in 
supposed  to  be  the  best  medicine.  For  some  cases  quinine,  or  bark ' 
ammonia,  is  preferred.'^ 

As  to  the  heal  treatment  of  the  throat  affection,  there  has  been  tu 
tainty  of  opinion.  All  observers  are  now  agreed  that  membranes  upoi 
tonsils  and  palate  should  never  be  forcibly  removed.  Bretonneao  m 
mended  that  the  diseased  surface  should  be  brushed  over  every  day 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  ihe  acid  to  tw 
three  of  honey ;  and  in  1861  Jenner  expressed  the  apinion  thai 
powerfully  corrosive  agent,  if  once  eflBciently  applied,  woiilci  frequeutl|r 
the  spread  of  the  inflammation ;  but  he  advised  that  it  should  nd 

*  Dr  Hermann  Weber  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  iho  pmcticf^  ui^ 
in  England,  of  giving  abundance  of  nourishment  in  diphtheria,  is  ftir  f  rom  bftviuf  o^ 
the  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  the  sudden  collapse,  which  we  havi^  «(4^ri  to  W  oec  r 
principal  modes  in  which  the  disease  proves  fatal;  but  whatever  niiy  bt-  fit  id  with  t 
to  this  complication,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  ttu-  gtniral  t«9d« 
such  treatment  must  be  good.^C.  H.  F. 
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must  remember  that  mucous  membranes  with  which  the 

into  contact  show  whitish  patches  for  at  least  twenty- 
wards  ;  for  the  writer  has  seen  Bretonneau's  practice  con- 

daj  when  no  disease  of  the  fauces  was  left,  except  what 
7  the  application.  The  white  marks  left  by  nitrate  of 
e  solid  caustic  or  solutions  in  distilled  water  of  gr»  xx  to 
so  long.  Liquor  Ferri  Perchl.  Fortior  has  also  been  much 
ntly  with  local  benefit. 

[rears  the  practice  of  applying  these  powerful  agents  to  the 
leria  has  been  almost  abandoned  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
ome  recognised  that  the  local  affection  within  reach  is  not 
"ous  part  of  the  disease.  At  the  present  time  disinfectants 
>yed — for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  micrococci,  by 
the  parasitic  theory  of  the  disease ;  to  lessen  putrefaction 
surface  of  the  affected   parts,  by  those  who  reject  that 

chlorine-water  is  said  to  be  the  most  useful  of  such 
a  accords  with  the  results  obtained  experimentally  by 
ed  various  disinfectants  to  liquids  in  which  diphtheritic 

been  repeatedly  washed,  and  afterwards  tested  their 
;  up  a  putrefactive  process  in  **  Pasteur's  fluid."  The  other 
I  he  found  most  effective  were  alcohol,  solution  of  per- 
»tash  (gr.  iss — ^gr.  iiss  ad  5J)>  ^^^  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
He  recommends  that  one  or  other  of  them  should  be  used 

or  twice  at  least  in  every  hour.  Most  English  physicians 
iffering  from  diphtheria  to  suck  small  pieces  of  ice,  which 
relief  and  helps  deglutition. 

iplication  on  which  Dr  Squire  lays  stress  is  the  weaker 
loride  of  iron ;  he  adds  a  little  glycerine  to  it^  and  paints 
ith  a  camel-hair  brush  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  acts 
rom  the  undiluted  Liquor  Ferri  Fortior.  He  also  recom- 
for  a  gargle,  as  first  suggested  by  Kiichenmeister,  on  account 
power  of  dissolving  diphtheritic  membranes.  The  editor  has 
alkaloid  of  lecithin)  locally  in  diphtheria  of  the  fauces,  fol- 
s  made  at  Vienna  :*  it  clears  away  the  membrane  without 
jury,  and  leaves  a  clear  surface.  ,  Another  preparation  intro- 
bysiological  laboratory  is  papain,  from  the  Brazilian  papaw- 
erful  digestive  agent  dissolves  false  membrane  with  great 
have  used  it  at  Guy's  Hospital,  to  that  extent  with  success. 
)unds  Oertel  makes  a  great  point  of  setting  up  a  suppurative 
ice  of  the  affected  parts  as  early  as  possible ;  and  he  therefore 
'apour  of  boiling  water  should  be  inhaled,  for  a  quarter  of 
3,  twice  every  hour,  and  would  even  reduce  the  patient's 

three  or  four  hours,  in  order  to  keep  up  this  treatment 
peaks  highly  of  solutions  of  common  salt  and  of  chlorate 
alation.  Siegel's  spray  apparatus  is  a  convenient  way  of 
9  to  the  throaty  and  is  now  much  used  in  cases  of  diphtheria, 
red.  With  very  young  children  syringing  the  fauces  with 
ime-water  and  milk,  or  with  some  antiseptic  solution,  is 
t  ef&cient  and  least  injurious  procedure.  Ebcperience  shows 

ground  for  the  fear  expressed  by  the  elder  Heberden 

rktmg  des  Neurins  bei  Diphtheritis,"  von  Prof.  E.  Ludwig  in  Wien. 
1.  WisBenBch./  1877,  No.  12). 
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that  sjrringing  the  fauces  would  poison  the  patient  by  introducing  fm 
matter  into  the  stomach ;  for  the  danger  is  not  in  digestiou^  but  in 
sorption  of  this  matter  unchanged.  Tliat  admirable  author  coneludei 
chapter  in  his  *  Commentaries '  which  deals  with  the  malignant  Eore-t& 
(under  which  he  probably  included  some  cases  of  scarlatinal  as  wd 
of  diphtheritic  angina)  as  follows  :  "  The  gargle  may  be  injected  vii 
syringe  into  the  throats  of  children,  but  this  should  by  no  tn^ma  be  d 
so  often  as  to  tease  or  fatigue  them.  Similar  reasons  would  forbid  us 
more  strongly  to  take  great  pains  in  rubbing  off  the  sloughs  from  IJ 

ulcers  or  in  scarifying  them My  only  reason  for  snspec 

that  I  ought  to  lay  more  stress  upon  applications  made  immediatd] 
the  throat  than  I  have  here  done,  is  that  several  physicians  of  deserrt 
great  authority  have  judged  them  to  be  of  more  importance  than  they  \ 
appeared  to  me."  * 

When  the  disease  has  its  seat  in  the  nasal  cavUies^  these  }>arts  shoult 
frequently  cleansed  with  disinfectants  (dilute  solutions  of  tbo  permangai 
of  potash  or  of  carbolic  acid,  limo-water,  or  brine),  which  may  be  injei 
with  a  sjninge  every  two  hours,  or  even  oftener.  If  the  patient  k 
enough,  Weber's  douche  should  be  used.  This  consists  of  a  flexible  t 
with  a  nozzle  fitting  tightly  into  one  nostril,  through  which  a  str^n 
fluid  is  made  to  run  by  syphon-action  from  a  vessel  at  a  higher  h 
The  patient  is  directed  to  incline  his  head  forwards,  and  to  hm 
qtrickly  with  his  mouth  widely  opened.  The  soft  palate  is  thus  drsiwi 
against  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  so  that  the  fluid,  instead  of  escaping  i 
the  fauces,  passes  round  and  runs  out  of  the  opposite  nostril  into  a  baa 

For  diphtheria  affecting  the  skin^  the  local  application  of  calomel  is  i 
by  Trousseau  to  be  usefuJ;  we  now  use  iodoform.  On  account  of 
liability  to  development  of  false  membrane  wherever  blistei's  are  b^ 
they  should  never  be  ordered  in  cases  of  diphtheria. 

When  diphtheria  attacks  the  larynXy  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  or  of 
phate  of  zinc  should  be  given,  and  if  a  good  result  is  obtained  it  nui| 
repeated  after  an  interval  of  some  hours,  f 

In  most  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  the  question  of  trachmia^if 
to  be  considered.  Even  if  the  air-passages  can  be  freed  from  the  oM 
tion  which  immediately  threatens  the  patient's  life,  there  is  alwavi 
fear  that  the  general  symptoms  may  increase  and  prove  fatal ;  and,  m 
over,  the  edges  of  the  incision  may  become  coated  with  a  diphtbn 
layer,  although  the  mere  fact  that  the  wound  looks  unheal  tliy,  and  becfl 
coated  with  an  ash-coloured  layer,  is  no  proof  that  it  has  been  eaqxMI 
the  action  of  the  specific  poison  of  diphtheria.  Lastly,  t  he  dlseast  a 
and  unhappily  often  does,  spread  below  the  glottis  and  obstruct  the  tne 
itself  or  the  bronchial  tubes. 

*  '  Commentaries/  chap.  vii.  Compare  the  excellent  remarks  bv  Bcnator  on  tJit  i^ 
and  mischievons  attempt  to  apply  local,  remedies  to  the  fauces  of  youtig  childrea  h 
efficient  manner. — '  German  Clinical  Lectures/  2nd  Series,  p.  447. 

t  Oertel  recommends  that  a  camel-hair  pencil  attached  to  a  suitably  cur%'<;d  haQillc  i^ 
be  passed  down  into  the  larynx,  and  moved  about  so  as  to  entangle  and  bring  away  injr 
of  false  membrane  that  may  be  loose.  This  practice,  he  says,  proved  Htieceitftt]  m  0 
out  of  eight  cases  in  which  he  employed  it,  the  patients  being  respcictively  five,  oi^ 
eleven  years  old.  The  membrane  did  not  always  come  out  wi&  tlie  titstnuaoit,  M 
sometimes  ejected  afterwards  by  a  short  choking  cough.  He  also  advocntea  Uw  imhphlig 
lime-water  from  a  spray  apparatus,  but  (as  he  remarks)  very  little  can  be  expaeiid  i 
this  procedure  unless  the  patient  spends  nearly  half  his  time  over  it,  «iod  mmt  pb^vtll 
hold  that  this  is  too  heavy  a  tax  upon  his  strength. 
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tions  for  tracheotomy  are  rapid  respiration,  with  laryngeal 
th  deficient  breath-sounds  at  the  base  of  the  lungs;  pallor 
a  purplish  tinge  of  the  lips ;  and  sucking  in  with  each  inspi^ 
ft  parts  at  the  root  of  neck  and  at  the  epigaetnum,  as  well  as 
)6  and  ensiform  cartilage.  It  is  better  not  to  delay  the  opera- 
ting has  failed  to  relieve. 

leotomy  it  is  probably  best  to  abstain  from  all  treatment 
g  the  tube  and  removing  membrane  and  muco-pua  from  the 
soft  feather.  Children  under  a  year  old  generally  die ;  the 
I  the  trachea,  the  pelding  nature  of  the  chest  walb,  and  the 
Mling  them  are  the  causes  of  this  high  mortality.     When  a 

0  swallow,  liquid  food  must  be  poured  down  one  nostril 
'  is  closed,  not  through  a  catheter,  but  by  a  funnel  inserted 
I.     Nutrient  enemata  are  rarely  successful  for  more  than  a 

1  children.     Brandy  in  frequent  doses  is  of  great  service. 

ied  intubation  instead  of  opening  the  trachea,  but  so  far  the 
I  been  encouraging. 

ws, — ^After  death  from  diphtheria,  the  lungs  are  found  in 
collapsed  in  several  lobules ;  and  in  all  cases  the  tubes  are 
and  mucus.  Ammonia  and  senega,  sweetened  with  treacle 
u,  is  the  best  medicine,  and  brandy  the  best  form  of  stimu- 
li to  prevent  this  condition. 

nger  is  failwe  of  the  heart,  A  boy  of  eight  or  nine  under 
re  went  well  tlurough  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria,  then 
.plegia,  and  died  suddenly  from  syncope;  we  found  acute 
he  heart,  as  after  some  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  Steel  and 
ligitalis  are  probably  the  best  means  of  preventing  this  catas- 
ion  to  food  and  alcohol.  Feebleness  of  the  pulse  and  the  first 
art  resembling  the  second  are  indications  of  the  danger, 
bients  may  die  from  s^ticcemia,  and  this  must  be  met  by  local 
ntiseptics,  and  by  such  remedies  as  quinine  and  alcohol 
!  is  very  rarely  fatal ;  if  so,  it  is  from  a  branch  of  the  externa! 
bly  from  the  trunk  of  the  internal  carotid  artery. 
f  sequdoe, — Diphtheritic  paralysis  is  the  mo^t  important  of 
rally  subsides  spontaneously  within  three  or  foui'  months,  and 
li  earlier.  A  case  under  Bonders  in  which  recovery  did  not 
ten  months  had  elapsed  is  exceptional.  Some  years  ago,  how- 
le  to  Guy's  Hospital  as  an  out-patient  who  had  been  in  our 
ra  previously  for  this  affection ;  he  was  still  luiable  to  swallow 
fluids  sometimes  returned  through  his  nose  if  he  tried  to 
This  paralysis  is]very  rarely  fatal ;  but  sometimes  the  patient 
atly  with  sUghtly  impaired  power  of  certain  muscles. 
cated  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  often  seems  to  be  very  useful. 
o  the  administration  of  nux  vomica  or  strychnia,  and  ho  does 
that  galvanism  or  faradisation  should  be  employed,  except  at  a 
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«  Consumptions  SOW   . 
In  hollow  bones  of  man,  strike  their  sharp  shins. 
And  mar  men's  spurring.    Crack  the  lawyer's  voice. 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead. 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly :  hoar  the  flamen. 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh, 
And  not  believes  himself :  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat,  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him  that  his  particular  to  foresee. 
Smells  from  the  general  weal :  make  curled-pate  ruffians  liHld/' 

l^mou  of  AiMems. 

History  of  the  disease — Its  present  extent — Nomenclature — lis  place  am 
stpedjic  exanthems — Origin  a/nd  incubation — Primary  hsioti — infi£ 
amd  soft  sores — Premonitory  stage — Secondary  lesions  of  ^Mn^  ty&ii  i 
mouth,  eyes,  &c, — Tertiary  lesions  of  skin,  tongue,  palate^  boneis^  and  Mtt 
Diagnosis — Conditions  of  infection — Special  questions  in  sjjphilitic  paM 
— Prognosis  and  protection — Treatment, 

Congenital  syphilis — Its  transmission  to  the  child — SyphiliUr  phitmia — U 
mamfestations — Itsfwrther  transmission — Its  treatment — Later  fff^scU, 

The  disease  which  was  first  recognised  about  three  hundi-ed  jeafs  i 
and  received  the  name  of  Syphilis,  was  then  regarded  as  a  pcfitllen 
an  epidemic  disorder — spreading  like  the  plague,  or  putrid  fevere,  bj 
conditions  of  the  air,  and  conveyed  by  infection  at  a  distance.  Alt*f 
time  it  was  discovered  to  be  closely  connected  with  foul  local  disorders 
the  genitals,  and  to  be  as  a  rule  communicable  by  sexual  conj^ress,  Ijq  t 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  syphilis  was  generally  known  i\&  \ 
venereal  disease  {lues  venerea),  and  was  supposed  to  spring  from  any  foim 
local  disease  acquired  in  impure  connection.  Its  constitutioniil  effect  w 
until  lately  compared  with  those  of  Gk)ut  and  of  Tubercle,  md  thm 
syphilitic  "  diathesis  "  was  placed  side  by  side  with  assumed  "  artbriti 
"  scrofulous  "  and  "  malignant "  diatheses.  Inherited  syphilis  was  unrap 
nised  after  infancy,  or  was  confounded  with  what  was  caDed  "  scrofnia  *i 
"scrofula"  itself  was  often  supposed  to  be  the  express  ion  of  a  difitj 
syphilitic  taint.  Owing  to  the  labours  of  Eicord,  Basseroau,  Hutehi^ 
and  many  other  observers,  the  accidental  connection  of  this  diseaM  ri 
others  of  venereal  origin  no  longer  obscures  its  distinctive  chara^tei 
it  is  completely  separated  from  tuberculosis  both  in  its  acquired  atid 
hereditary  foims,  and  it  now  resumes  its  original  place  among  sp<^i6c  ct 
tagious  diseases,  as  not  always  venereal  in  origin,  and  not  more  different  fn 
typhus,  measles,  or  smallpox,  than  are  diphtheria,  erysipeks,  and  chol^iti 

•  Synonyms — Lues  venerea— Lues—Morbus  gallicus— The  pocks  or  grmi  p&jL—ff- 
grofise  v^role^  Germ.  Lustseuche. 
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either  the  writings  of  antiquity,  nor  those  of  the  Middle 
lescriptions  of  Sjrphilis.  Wliat  first  drew  attention  to  this 
I  epidemic  prevalence  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
Clutrles  Vlil  of  France  invaded  and  occupied  Naples.  It 
>sed  to  be  a  new  malady ;  either  generated  by  the  filth  of  a 
brange  wickedness  of  mercenary  troops,  or  introduced  from 
overed  Western  World  by  the  sailors  of  Columbus,  who 
»pe  about  the  time  when  it  broke  out  However,  there  are 
)  belief  that  the  disease  had  been  observed  in  France,  in 
in  Italy,  as  well  as  Spain,  before  the  expedition  of  Charles 
),  and  when  Columbus  had  not  yet  reached  the  part  of  Palos 
or  at  least  had  only  recently  landed  his  men  there  on  his 
I  first  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.     Critical  inquiries  seem  to 

probability  syphilitic  affections  were  by  no  means  unknown 
s  centuries,  although  they  were  confounded  with  other 
olarly  with  leprosy. 

epidemic  of  1494  and  the  subsequent  years  was  unusually 
iancereauz  supposes  that  almost  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
3  attacked,  and  although  few  died,  fewer  still  were  cured. 
>n  lost  its  pestilential  character,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
ry  its  type  resembled  that  with  which  we  are  now  familiar. 
,  its  difi^on  was  at  first  ascribed  to  climatic  influences,  in 
real  mode  of  conveyance, 
demies  of  syphilis  have  since  been  observed,  which  have 

entirely  misunderstood,  and  described  under  a  variety  of 
ne  afiections,  long  regarded  as  peculiar  to  certain  regions, 
tly  been  recognised  as  syphilitic.  A  disease  which  attacked 
id  eighty  persons  at  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  in  1578,  one  which 
El  in  1780,  and  the."Scherlievo"  of  Fiume  at  the  beginning 

were  almost  certainly  local  epidemics  of  syphilis ;  and 
s  was  called  "the  Sibbens''  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 
"  in  Norway, 
lent  time  the  disease  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 

different  degrees  of  frequency,  according  as  the  conditions 
r  otherwise  for  its  usual  mode  of  propagation.  Among  the 
celand  it  is  said  never  to  have  established  itself,  although  it 
»een  introduced  by  sailors ;  according  to  Livingstone,  in  the 

blood  in  the  centre  of  Southern  Africa  it  is  mild  and 

effects ;  and  in  China  and  Japan  it  seems  to  be  seldom 
eauz  cites  French  physicians,  who  had  studied  it  in  these 
have  suggested  that  its  virulence  has  gradually  become 
te  wide  diffusion  through  the  closely  packed  population 
lerations.  Upon  the  same  authority  it  is  stated  to  acquire 
ate  degree  of  intensity  when  it  passes  from  a  Chinese 
Similar  assertions  have  been  made  with  regard  to  its 
>m  one  race  to  another  elsewhere, — in  the  case,  for  in- 
Jritish  army  in  Portugal  during  the  Peninsular  war.  Its 
lear  in  seaport  towns,  where  vice  and  intemperance  prevail 

e  term  "  Sjrphilis  "  was  invented  by  Fracastorius,  a  learned 
rona,  who  in  1521  published  a  poem  under  that  title,  in 
d  how  SyphikLS^  a  shepherd,  was  stricken  by  Apollo  with 
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the  new  disease— even  then  not  recognised  as  venereaL*    It  is  a  great  piJ 
that  we  have  not  for  every  specific  disorder  a  name  as  diBtingmghing, 
short  and  flexible,  and  as  free  from  meaning. 

The  French  early  contrasted  la  peiUe  with  la  grosse  v^^roh  (i.  e.  mn(i 
just  as  in  England  the  word  "  smallpox "  formerly  conveyed  a  Bimilar  d 
tinction.t  Many  other  names,  employed  in  various  countries,  indicated 
belief  that  the  disease  was  of  foreign  origin.  Thus,  while  it  was  frtd 
Naples  to  the  French,  it  was  to  the  Italians  md  francese  ;|  and^  iin!mppiJ 
the  Sandwich  Islanders  first  knew  it  as  the  "English  diaoase/'  At  q 
time  the  most  common  designation  was  Jmcs  venerea,  which  dates  bock 
Femelius  (1556).  But  the  venereal  disorder  was  held  to  include  both  goDi 
rhoea,  proved  to  be  distinct  by  Bicord  in  1831,  and  the  soft  chancre,  wbi 
nearly  all  pathologists  now  regard  as  an  independent  affection,  tndet 
the  conception  of  syphilis  as  a  general  malady,  comparable  with  the  em 
themata,  had  no  existence  until  about  forty  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  Jo 
Hunter  described  a  constitutional  form  of  the  venereal  disease,  bat 
expressly  taught  that  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  blood  was  diffsn 
from  that  which  occurred  in  any  kind  of  fever.  Since  the  modem  ri 
has  been  accepted  the  name  of  Syphilis  has  superseded  most  others,  \ 
Lues  and  its  adjective  ''  luetic  "  are  still  used  abroad. 

Pathology. — ^Like  other  results  of  purely  scientific  and  speculative  inqui 
the  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  has  proved  of  the  utm 
practical  importance.  The  physician  must  almost  forget  the  local  priin; 
disease  and  put  aside  the  idea  that  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  carries  mil 
the  stigma  of  impurity.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  n  person  may  I 
a  victim  to  syphilis  without  illicit  intercourse ;  and  in  e^tcoptional  instan 
one  must  be  prepared  to  recognise  its  manifold  varieties  in  patients 
either  sex,  at  any  age,  and  in  every  position  of  life. 

In  the  second  edition  of  this  book  Sjrphilis  was  accordingly  indiu 
among  the  specific  febrile  diseases.  It  arises  by  contagion  aloDe^  i 
breeds  true ;  inoculation  is  followed  by  a  latent  period  of  incubation ;  i 
onset  is  febrile,  with  an  exanthem  and  a  local  lesion  in  the  throat ;  lastlj 
has  definite  sequelsB,  and  protects  against  a  second  attack. 

The  contagium  has  not  yet  been  certainly  identified.  Lustgarten  1 
discovered  that  a  bacillus,  resembling  those  of  tubercle,  lupus  and  leprc 
occurs  in  the  cells  of  the  diseased  ti8sue.§ 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  Syphilis  are  the  slightness  of  the  pjrrexiii, 
slow  evolution  of  its  stages,  the  importance  and  frequency  of  its  sequel 

*  The  locus  cUusicug  is  as  foUows : —  "    .    .    .    .    pnuiQ^ 

Sfyphiku  osfcendit  torpes  per  corpus  achores  : 
Insomnes  primus  noctes  convolsaque  membra 
Sensit,  et  a  primo  traxit  cognomina  morbas 
SypAiUdernqne  ab  eo  labem  dixere  coloni." 
— HiEBOV.  FsAOABTOBii,  Yeronensis,  Syphilidis  sive  de  Morbo  Gallioo  Wk  SLw$M 
t  My  learned  friend,  Dr  Norman  Moore,  informs  me  that  the  term  **  podi  "^Oiillf 
oconrs  in  Irish  and  other  mediaeval  MSS.,  and  probably  refers  to  cutaneous  syirhilit, 
X  It  was  called  the  French  disease  also  in  England : — 

*<  News  have  I  that  my  NeU  is  dead  i'  the  spital 
Of  malady  of  Prance.'*— X.  Henry  V,  v,  1. 
The  passage  from  '  Timon  of  Athens '  (iv,  S),  which  stands  at  tho  head  of  tliii  ^ 
shows  "how  familiar  the  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis  had  become  by  Uuf  begtuiUBf  w 
seventeenth  century. 

§  *  Med.  Jahrb.  der  k.  k.  Ges.  der  Aerzte,'  1886.  See  also  *  Brit.  Med*  Joum.*'  Oet 
of  Uie  same  year,  p.  757. 
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mission^  and,  we  may  add,  its  reaction  to  remediea.     As 

I  hereditary,  Mr  HutchinBon  well  argues,  that  smailiwr  and 
e,  like  syphilis,  occasionally  transmitted  from  mother  to 
irevity  and  severity  of  these  and  other  specific  fevers  make 
ible  for  them  to  be  imparted  by  inheritance, 

?  duease, — Iwmbaimn — When  a  person  is  affected  with  the 
ihere  elapses,  in  uncomplicated  cases^  a  considei-able  interval 
ly  symptom  is  observed.  This  is  the  period  of  incubation, 
kable  that  this  fact  was  unknown  until,  between  1856  and 
icperimenters  inoculated  syphilis  upon  healthy  individuala. 
ler,  in  'Ziemasen's  Handbiich,'  brings  together  thirty^one 
his  kind,  in  the  very  large  majority  of  which  the  incubation 
1  to  twenty- five  days.  Once  it  was  only  ten  days  ;  four 
ilrty-five  and  forty-four  days.  In  1865  Foumier  recorded 
in  which  no  treatment  was  adopted,  so  that  the  disorder 
naturally.  The  incubation  was  more  often  over  than  under 
not  infrequently  reached  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  once 

0  ten  weeks.  In  one  patient  of  Biiumlcr's,  in  whom  the 
>osure  to  the  poison  was  knowrij  the  incubation  was  twenty- 
►ther  twenty-nine  days.  Frequently  incubation  is  prolonged 
more*  The  idea  that  no  such  pei'iod  occurred  was  Imsed 
atural  tendency  to  ascribe  the  disease  to  the  last  impure 
sding  its  appearance,  partly  upon  the  circumstance  that 
at  of  the  soft  chancre),  which  produces  an  effect  almost  at 
Lusmitted  in  association  with  that  of  syphilis  proper,  and 
\  recognised  aa  distinct, 

, — The  earliest  symptom  of  syphilis  is  manifested  at  the 

it  is  spoken  of  as  the  ^mfiry  lesion,  while  the  most  remote 

appear  elsewhei^  are  termed  semndary.     It  is  often  called 

lan  **  chancre,"  but  upon  the  skin  its  typical  character  is  that 

d  papule,     ThiSj  which  is  at  first  very  small,  soon  increases 

grows  larger  becomes  indurated^  so  that  to  the  touch  it 

ce   of  cartilage   let  into  the  part.     After  a  week   or  ten 

^uamate  slightly  ^  oi^  a  little  moisture  may  ooze  from  its 

antJy  dry  up  into  a  thin  scab ;  or  it  may  continue  to  look 

sed ;   or,   lastly,   it  may  become    excoriated,   and   slightly 

centre.     Upon  a  mucous  membrane,  the  primary  affection 

s  a  very  small  itching  vesicle  with  a  reddened  base,  which 

ling  an  erosion,  and 'afterwards  a  shallow  ulcer  ;  this,  too* 

:ated  floor  as  it  enlarges, 

r  of  these  lesions  has  been  investigated, by  several  observers, 
d  an  abundant  infiltration  of  nucleated  cells,  not  only 
iles  of  connective  tissue  in  the  cutis  or  mucous  membrane, 
iventitia  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  are  thereby  narrowed, 
9  that  there  is  an  actual  development  of  connective-tissue 
kt  periphery  of  the  indurated  mass,  and  that  this  is  the 
ness,  which  by  Auspitz  had  been  attnbuted  to  the  presence 
idation  between  the  cells  and  the  spaces  in  which  they  lie. 

1  the  primary  lesion  of  syphilis  varies  in  different  tases. 
ses  quickly  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  presence ;  but  when 

it  generally  takes  many  months  in  subsiding,  and  upon  the 
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skin  its  site  remains  marked  by  a  brown  pigmented  patch,  with  more  or  I 
superficial  scarring  in  its  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  mucoua  membtrm 
never  show  pigmentation,  and  all  that  is  left  by  even  the  largest  papule  i 
little  vascularity  and  looseness  of  texture.  Mr  Hutchinson  has  dra 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  individuals  an  induration,  like  cartilj 
appears  again  and  again  during  a  period  of  several  years  exactly  mhm 
former  primary  syphilitic  lesion  was  situated,  without  any  fresh  iofeeta 
Ultimately  even  the  pigment  disappears,  and  it  may  then  be  quite  impoan 
to  discover  that  the  patient  has  ever  suffered  from  primary  syphilis^ 

Hard  and  soft  sores. — The  typical  primary  syphilitic  lesion  is  stO]  ol 
called  a  Hunterian  or  indurated  chancre ;  but  if  (as  is  often  the  case)  it 
the  characters  of  a  chancre,  or  "  sore,"  they  are  accidentally  present  ral 
than  essential.     Baumler  calls  the  primary  lesion  of  sj^hilis,  not  a  chaa 
but  an  "  ulcerating  sclerosis." 

In  1852  Bassereau  took  the  pains  to  trace  to  their  origin  in  the  oppo 
sex  a  number  of  venereal  cases ;  and  this  method  of  "  confrontation  "  (ai 
terms  it)  showed  that,  whereas  sores  which  were  followed  by  aecotid 
symptoms  had  been  derived  from  persons  who  themselves  suffered  on 
similar  effects,  other  sores  which  remained  simply  local,  or  which  at  n 
were  attended  with  suppurating  buboes,  came  from  individuals  in  whom 
disease  had  likewise  failed  to  produce  any  constitutional  electa.  His  vi 
were  soon  afterwards  adopted  by  Bicord,  who  indicated  a  number  of  di^h 
tions  between  the  two  kinds  of  lesions  in  question,  of  which  one  bea 
known  as  the  "indurated,"  " Hunterian,"  or  "infecting"  chancre,  and 
other  as  the  "soft"  or  "non-infecting"  chancre.  His  account  ol  the  infect 
chancre  need  not  be  quoted  in  this  place,  except  to  mention  the  iini)ort 
fact,  which  was  now  brought  out  for  the  first  time :  that  the  ordin 
slight  secretion  of  such  a  sore  cannot  be  inoculated  upon  the  patii 
nor  upon  anyone  else  who  has  already  had  syphilfe.  Bidenka^p  I 
indeed,  since  found  that  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  it  being  wi 
times  "  auto-inoculable  "  during  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  ih 
have  as  yet  been  no  constitutional  symptoms.  But  such  observationfi  \ 
dently  do  not  affect  the  principle  on  which  the  rule  is  explained,  since  U 
are  strictly  parallel  with  the  fact  that  vaccination  can  be  successfully  } 
formed  before  the  eruption  of  smallpox  appears,  i.  e.  before  the  inf eclioii 
become  generalised  throughout  the  body. 

Eicord's  description  of  the  non-infecting  chancre  was  that  It  h^g 
(without  any  incubation)  in  a  pustule,  which  in  two  or  three  days  fepeti 
that  there  is  then  formed  a  deep,  punched-out  ulcer,  with  irre^lar  i 
slightly  undermined  edges,  a  grey  suHace,  and  a  soft^  or  at  lea^t  not 
indurated,  base ;  that  it  secretes  pus  freely,  and  that  this  is  inocitlable  a^ 
and  again  upon  the  same  individual,  and  also  upon  all  other  persons,  whetl 
affected  with  syphilis  or  not.  One  consequence  of  the  difference  iit  < 
inoculability  of  the  two  affections  is  that  whereas  there  is  seldom  more  tl 
one  indurated  chancre,  several  soft  chancres  are  often  Been  togetber. 
soft  chancre  is  scarcely  ever  seen  except  on  the  genital  organs.  1 
histology  of  the  soft  sore  is  not  so  different  as  might  have  been  expeci 
from  that  of  the  primary  lesion  of  syphilis.  There  is  a  similar  tnfiltnt 
of  cells  into  all  the  tissues,  including  the  walls  of  the  blood  ve^ek,  but  it 
said  that  the  channels  of  these  vessels  are  dilated,  instead  of  being  nanQW 
The  cicatrices  left  by  non-infecting  chancres  are  often  irregular  in  iorm,  i 
much  more  conspicuous  than  that  which  follows  a  typical  Hunterian  sore, 
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Dot  appear  to  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  Basso- 
ons, nor  as  to  the  general  validity  of  Ricord's  distinctions 

kinds  of  venereal  sore.  But  subsequent  experience  has  shown 
al  application  of  those  distinctions  in  the  prognosis  of  such 
>le  to  certain  sources  of  error.  And  the  theoretical  question 
ider  discussion,  whether  the  poison  of  the  soft  chancre  is  or 
pn  independent  of  syphilis.  It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to 
nfusion  which  at  first  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  way 
1  and  those  who  followed  him  formulated  their  doctrines, 
iking  of  the  "duality"  or  "unity"  of  the  chancre,  they  in- 
udiiy  of  ihe  Sffphilitie  virus.  Thus  they  drove  from  their  camp 
3garded  syphilis  as  a  single  specific  disease,  comparable  with 

fevers,  while  yet  there  was  no  place  for  the  dissentients 
I  opponents,  who  advocated  the  unity  of  the  local  soft  sore 
L  is  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms.  This,  however  is 
lian  a  verbal  difficulty. 

)nsiderations  bearing  upon  the  theoretical  question  as  to  the 
mtagious  principle  of  the  soft  chancre  are  the  following  : — 
net  with  a  case  in  which  an  indurated  chancre  on  the  scrotum, 
ondary  symptoms,  had  inoculated  itself  upon  the  skin  of  the 
(h  it  came  into  contact^  producing  there  a  sore  which  remained 
ation.  Another  patient  under  his  observation  had  an  indu- 
ihe  grey  surface  of  which  suggested  that  its  secretion  would 
the  experiment  was  tried  on  the  patient  himself,  and  the 
%  sore  which  reached  the  size  of  a  franc-piece.     It  is  evident 

are  easily  explicable  on  Eollet's  theory,  that  "  mixed  sores," 
[  the  virus  of  syphilis  and  the  contagion  of  the  soft  chancre, 
ion.  But  the  view  which  Clerc  adopted  was  that  the  soft 
ing  else  than  the  product  of  inoculation  from  an  infecting 

person  who  is  suffering  or  has  suffered  from  constitutional 

as  if  there  were  not  already  sufficient  confusion,  he  proposed 
se  of  the  term  chancre  to  the  indurated  primary  lesion  of 
)  call  the  soft  sore  a  "  chancroid."  Shortly  afterwards  Mr 
^ed  that  an  indurated  sore,  when  irritated  by  savine  oint- 
red  savine,  could  be  made  to  pour  out  a  purulent  fluid  which, 
1  upon  the  bearer  or  upon  other  patients,  produced,  without 

a  sore  having  the  characters  of  a  soft  sore,  and  capable  of 
i  again  and  again.  And  lastly.  Pick,  of  Prague,  foimd  that 
9  of  scabies,  or  pemphigus,  or  acne,  was  also  capable  when 

syphilitic  subjects,  of  generating  a  similar  soft  sore,  although 
;t  healthy  individuals  in  the  same  way.  From  these  experi- 
ypothesis  derives  far  more  support  than  from  his  own  observa- 
he  alternative  theory  of  Eollet  can  be  altogether  set  aside, 
le  case  that  the  sores  obtained  by  Lee  and  Pick  are  identical 
res,  one  may  be  justified  in  concluding  that  such  chancres  are 
product  of  syphilis,  and  that  their  contagious  principle  is 
vo  in  persons  suffering  under  that  disease.     There  is  reason 

in  mucous  patches  (or  flat  condylomata),  themselves  due 
re  often  arises  a  virus  which  is  capable  of  transmitting  them, 
3f  all  other  symptoms  of  syphilis,  to  healthy  individuals, 
drly  comparable  with  those  which  seem  to  show  that  in  various 
>f  the  human  body  animal  poisons  may  be  developed  which 
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may  set  up  erysipelas,  or  even  perhaps  diphtheria,  in  other  patients  ;  hxi 
wej  with  Mr  Hutchinson,  speak  of  soft  chancres  as  "  abortive  inoculatiot 
the  difficulty  remains  of  explaining  how  their  contagion  possesses  a  v^iraJa 
of  a  certain  kind  which  is  wanting  in  the  secretion  of  a  true  infect 
chancre.  That  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  the  presence  or  ab^nce 
pus  is  shown  by  Bicord's  observation,  that  the  matter  from  the  inlen 
of  a  suppurating  gland  produces  a  soft  sore  when  inoculated,  whef 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  matter  which  is  formed  in  the  conned 
tisaue  outside  it. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  however,  the  origin  of  the  soft  chan 
i^  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  the  question  whether  it  conU 
the  virus  of  syphilis  :  that  is,  whether  it  remains  local  and  can  only  pro 
gate  itself,  or  whether  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  constitutional  symptoi 
In  principle  the  first  of  these  statements  appears  to  be  correct,  but  unf or 
nately  it  is  open  to  exceptions,  which  interfere  with  its  application  In 
prognosis  of  individual  cases.  If  we  accept  the  theory  of  *'  mixed  chancn 
promulgated  by  Eollet^  of  Lyons,  in  1858,  it  follows  that,  if  a  persor 
infected  at  the  same  time  with  the  poisons  of  the  soft  chancre  and 
syphilis  the  necessary  result  must  be  the  immediate  production  of  wl 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  soft  chancre,  which  will  not  assume  an  indurai 
character  until  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  weeks,  corresponding  with  i 
incubation  of  syphilis.  Such  sores  are  believed  to  constitute  an  ae£ 
majority  of  the  primary  syphilitic  lesions  which  are  seen  in  the  hospitali 
large  cities.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  the  rapid  spreading  of  1 
hMe  and  sides  of  a  soft  sore,  which  sometimes  occurs,  may  not  lead  to  1 
destruction  of  any  syphilitic  poison  that  may  be  present  in  it,  and  thtit  ■ 
the  patient  from  further  ill-effects.  In  this  way  it  may  be  pcasibk 
account  for  an  occasional  failure  in  the  transmission  of  syphilis  from  a  pen 
suffering  under  that  disease  to  one  who  has  never  had  it,  notwithstandi 
the  occurrence  of  a  chancre  in  the  latter.  Baumler  states  that  there  i 
only  seven  experiments  on  record  in  which  the  artificial  inoculatioa 
unquestionably  syphilitic  secretions  upon  healthy  persons  has  not  comma 
cated  the  constitutional  affection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfreqtien 
happens  that  a  male  patient  derives  syphilis  from  a  woman  in  whom  a  a 
sore  is  the  only  discoverable  primary  lesion  ;  and  the  best  observara  h 
been  obliged  to  allow  that  they  have  seen  instances  in  which  a  sore  tl 
has  at  no  period  been  indurated  was  followed  in  the  same  individual 
secondary  symptoms.  Mr  Morgan,  of  Dublin,  has  especially  insisted 
the  fact  that  in  the  Lock  Hospital  of  that  city  he  scarcely  ever  saw  induni 
chancres  in  the  very  class  of  women  from  whom  the  men  who  come  to  1 
institution  derived  their  venereal  disease.  But  this  proves  less  than  mi^ 
at  first  sight  appear,  now  that  we  know  that  the  secretions  of  moist  second 
eruptions  contain  the  specific  virus :  and  Mr  Cooper  Forster  stated  t3 
at  Ouy's  Hospital  he  generaUy  succeeded  in  finding  a  characteristic  prinii 
affection  in  female  patients  when  he  carefully  looked  for  it.^ 

*  All  difficulties  in  the  matter  are  sometimes  explained  awar  by  saymg  that  the  M 
tioa  is  occasionaUy  very  slight  and  parchment-like  (parcheminw),  so  ihnt  it  c?&n  be  detft 
only  by  taking  the  sore  between  the  finger  and  thmnb  in  a  particular  tnanner,  wbk 
impracticable  in  the  case  of  a  female  with  a  sore  situated  witlun  tho  vagiTia]  cunSee*  i 
thiB  is  in  reality  equivalent  to  the  admission  that  the  primary  lesioD  of  eyphili*  d/m 
invariably  present  the  distinctive  characters  which  are  assigned  to  it.  Couf^nell* 
typical  induration  is  sometimes  closely  simidated  by  inflammatory  thickenlii|f  of  iiw  IIaii 
a  aoh  chancre  as  the  result  of  irritation  by  caustics. 
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practice,  although  it'  is  easy  to  say  that  certain  "  hard  "  Qores  are 
sure  to  be  followed  by  secondary  sjrmptoms,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
e  to  assert  that  any  sore,  however  "  soft,"  will  not  be  so  followed.  It 
X)nsequently  be  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  limit  the  use  of  the  term 
;re "  to  sores  from  which  the  syphilitic  virus  is  absent,  as  has  been 
9d  by  some  writers,  including  Mr  Forster.  We  had  much  better  keep 
original  meaning,  and  apply  it  to  all  ukers,  whether  syphilitic  or  not, 
are  directly  due  to  venereal  infection. 

Dstitutional  sjrmptoms  of  syphilis  are  sometimes  seen  in  persons  in 
no  primary  affection  is  known  to  have  occurred.  One  source  of 
in  these  cases  is  that  a  primary  lesion  sometimes  assumes  the  appear- 
'  a  secondary  one.  Thus,  a  parchment-like  glazed  papule  on  the  glans 
oay  be  undistinguishable  amid  a  general  papular  eruption,  while  on 
bium  the  affection  may  be  so  modified  as  to  simulate  a  "broad 
oma "  or  "  mucous  tubercle."  In  other  instances,  perhaps,  it  is  so 
)icuoas  that  the  patient  never  notices  its  presence,  and  it  quickly 
»,  leaving  no  mark.  But  some  observers  admit  cases  of  true  "  sypMLis 
s,"  t,  6.  the  invasion  of  the  general  malady  without  a  local  lesion. 
'reamihemic  period. — ^The  primary,  or  latent,  stage  of  syphilis  is  cha- 
led  by  swelling  and  induration  of  those  lymphatic  glands  which  bear  an 
deal  relation  to  the  seat  of  the  primary  chancre  or  papule.  So  constant 
symptom  that  Foumier  failed  to  detect  it  in  only  three  out  of  265  cases 
,  and  in  the  same  number  among  223  cases  in  women.  The  glands 
correspond  with  the  genital  organs  are,  of  course,  those  in  the  groins, 
iurated  sore  upon  the  finger  leads  to  enlargement  of  glands  in  the 
or  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  particularly  of  the  small  Ijrmph-gland 
lies  just  above  the  internal  condyle.  One  upon  the  lip  affects  those 
le  lower  jaw.  These  "  amygdaloid  "  glands  reach  the  size  of  almonds, 
jT  be  a  little  more,  but  they  never  approach  the  dimensions  of  the 
ating  bubo  which  accompanies  a  soft  chancre.  They  feel  hard, 
ely  moveable,  and  are  seldom  tender  or  painful.  There  is  generally 
idening  of  the  skin  over  them,  and  they  scarcely  ever  suppurate, 
mes  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  an  inflamed  l3rmphatic  vessel  can 
like  a  cord. 

is  "  indolent  bubo  "  of  syphilis,  as  it  is  termed,  appears  a  few  days 
han  the  primary  lesion.  A  chain  of  glands  is  commonly  affected, 
ten  those  in  both  groins  at  the  same  time.  The  swelling  runs  an 
ingly  slow  course,  so  that  it  often  does  not  begin  to  subside  until  six 
9  have  elapsed.  Thus  it  may  be  very  useful  in  diagnosis,  by  indicat- 
e  probable  seat  of  a  chancre  or  papule,  the  marks  of  which  might 
ise  have  been  overlooked.  One  must^  however,  remember  that 
Is  is  not  the  only  cause  of  a  similar  affection  of  the  inguinal  glands ; 
oper  Forster  insisted  on  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  in  rowing 
nd  it  may  also  be  seen  in  young  men  accustomed  to  much  walking. 
\  in  other  regions  are  liable  to  become  enlarged  apart  from  syphilis,  and 
gh  the  firm,  painless,  separate  bullet-glands  are  usually  characteristic, 
lay  occasionally  feel  something  very  similar  in  cases  of  irritative 
anient,  and  in  Hodgkin's  disease. 

le  appearance  of  the  primary  papule  or  chancre  of  syphilis  is  followed 
interval  during  which  we  may  suppose  that  the  virus  is  undergoing 
lication  in  it  and  in  the  adjacent  glands.  The  lesion  itself  now  and 
absides  in  the  meantime,  and  so  the  period  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
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a  second  incubation,  or .  latent  period.  Its  length  is  gener&lly  ak 
seven  weeks;  but  it  is  liable  to  wide  variations,  as  is  shown  by  the 
that  where  the  disease  has  been  inoculated  experimentally  it  has  \ 
found  to  range  from  twelve  days  to  twenty  weeks.  Probably  it  is  alic 
in  persons  who  are  weakly,  or  whose  habits  are  dissolute  or  in 
perate,  than  in  those  whose  general  health  is  good.  During  its  co 
some  patients  look  and  feel  well ;  but  others — ^it  is  said,  particu] 
women— complain  of  malaise  and  depression,  and  have  a  pale  and  hag 
aspect 

Secondary  stage. — ^The  general  or  eansHiuUondl  symptoms  of  eyp 
begin  differently  in  different  cases.  In  some  there  is  well-marked  h 
the  temperature  rising  suddenly,  or  gradually,  until  within  a  few  da^ 
may  reach  104®.  With  the  appearance  of  an  eruption  it  sometimes  dec! 
but  it  may  run  on  for  several  weeks,  assuming,  as  Baimiler  has  showi 
intermittent  type  resembling  that  due  to  malaria.  The  proportion  of  c 
attended  with  febrile  disturbance  is  stated  by  Giintz  at  20  per  cent,  ^ 
Baumler  thinks  that  it  is  really  higher. 

A  more  frequently  noticed  and  very  characteristic  symptom  o( 
period  is  what  fVench  writers  term  bitemporal  neuralgia ;  the  occurreni 
more  or  less  violent  pains,  which  shoot  upwards  along  each  temple.  1 
are  not  felt  at  all  periods  of  the  day,  but  come  on,  often  with  surpri 
regularity,  in  the  evening  or  at  night.  A  similar  tendency  to  noctn 
exacerbations,  indeed,  belongs  to  all  other  painful  syphilitic  afiTecn 
Ricord  used  to  ascribe  it  to  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  said  that  in  p«!r 
whose  occupations  compelled  them  to  sleep  during  the  day,  the  dm 
which  the  pains  returned  was  reversed.  But^  whether  or  not  this  tt 
fact)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  explanation  of  it  is  incorrect.  For 
hour  at  which  the  bitemporal  neuralgia  sets  in  is  often  early  in  the  eTeo 
while  the  patient  is  still  up ;  and  Baumler  is  probably  right  in  thin! 
that  it  coincides  with  an  increase  of  fever,  and  is  in  some  way  depem 
upon  augmented  vascular  excitement.  Pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  ws^ 
present)  and  there  may  even  be  swelling  of  the  joints.  The  writer  hasM 
distinct^  though  slight  and  painless,  enlargement  of  some  of  the  artic 
tions  of  the  fingers ;  and  Baumler  speaks  of  patients  seeking  advice  for  | 
and  swelling  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb,  but  lea%i£ 
to  the  physician  to  discover  that  they  have  syphilis. 

Syphilis  of  the  skm. — Unlike  all  other  specific  poisons,  the  virus  of  sypl 
produces  not  merely  one  or  two  definite  cutaneous  affections,  hut  an  mam 
variety.  They  are  known  as  syphUides  or  collectively  as  ByphOoderma  (n 
properly  syphilodermia) ;  they  shade  off  into  one  another  so  as  aJmi^ 
defy  description,  and  are  classified  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  ^' 
regard  to  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  evolution  of  one  of  these  erupt 
rather  than  another,  all  that  we  at  present  know  is  that  n  patient  wlii»  i 
a  bad  state  of  health  is  most  likely  to  have  those  forms  which  supp^ 
and  ulcerate.  The  differences  between  them  are  by  no  meajis  attriboti 
to  tendencies  towards  particular  non-syphilitic  cutaneous  diseasea; 
instance,  a  person  liable  to  ordinary  psoriasis  is  not  speciallj  apt  to 
affected  with  a  squamous  syphilide,  nor  one  who  has  lichen  with  a  pp 
one.  We  should,  therefore,  avoid  using  such  names  as  "  sj^bilitic  hch 
"syphilitic  ecthyma,"  or  "syphilitic  psoriasis."  However  difficult 
diagnosis  may  occasionally  be  in  individual  cases,  syphilitic  affoctiooA 
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yrdifitinct  from  the  non-syphilitic  eruptions  which  may  simulate  them, 
\kologjf  in  prognosis,  and  in  treatment ;  and  therefore,  since  a  name 
hould  indicate  a  diagnosis,  the  terms  psoriasis  and  roseola  alone  become 
,  if  liable  to  be  contradicted  by  the  far  more  important  qualification 
litic."  A  non-syphilitic  disease,  as  psoriasis,  is  not  more  "  modified  " 
hilis,  than  is  scaUes  or  a  typhus  rash ;  any  of  the  three  may  be  seen 
incidence  accompanying  cutaneous  sjrphilis,  but  unaffected  by  it. 
ere  are  certain  features  which  belong,  more  or  less,  to  all  the 
des.  (1)  One  of  them  is  a  peculiar  colour,  which  is  commonly  said  to 
le  raw  ham,  or  to  be  "  coppery :"  according  to  Baumler,  the  former 
ison  has  been  traced  to  FaUopius,  who  wrote  about  three  hundred 
igo ;  the  latter  only  to  Swediaur,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
f.  The  cause  of  the  tint  is  probably  a  chemical  change  in  disintegrat- 
^od-discs  which  have  been  extravasated  into  the  tissues,  and  therefore 
»t  present  at  first ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  similar  appearance 
)times  displayed  by  non-specific  eruptions,  of  chronic  course,  especially 
legs,  where  the  venous  circulation  is  apt  to  be  embarrassed.  (2)  A 
character  of  syphilitic  cutaneous  affections  is  their  multiplicity  or 
norphism  "  in  the  same  patient  and  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes 
8,  papules,  pustules,  scaly  patches,  are  so  intermingled  that  we  cannot 
ich  of  them  preponderates.  (3)  A  third  point,  which  is,  however,  not 
X  to  the  syphilides,  is  their  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in  circles  or 
des,  or  less  completely  annular  forms.  (4)  Unless  their  development 
rapid,  they  are  seldom  attended  with  itching ;  in  many  cases  the 
;  experiences  nothing  whatever  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  skin.  (5) 
irliest  rash,  or  any  universal  syphilitic  eruption,  may  be  symmetrical, 
the  ezanthem  of  measles  or  smallpox  is  symmetrical,  because  it  affects 
mnetrical  human  body.  But  syphilides  do  not  show  the  characteristic 
try  of  psoriasis,  eczema,  and  some  other  cutaneous  diseases,  in  picking 
responding  parts  of  the  trunk  or  limbs.  They  are  irregular  in  distri- 
Their  favourite  localities  are  the  forehead,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
\mB  of  the  hands,  and  they  often  affect  regions  rarely  visited  by  other 
Dus  affections. 

i  important  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  earlier  and  more 
cial  sjrphilides,  and  those  which  are  later  in  appearance,  and  affect  the 
t  layers  of  the  skin«  The  former,  to  which  some  writers  limit  the 
xondarify  may  relapse  several  times,  but  their  first  appearance  is  very 
postponed  beyond  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  infection.  The 
which  are  often  called  teriia/ryj  seldom  appear  within  the  first  year, 
ley  may  break  out  for  the  first  time  after  an  interval  of  many  years, 
listinction  of  time  is  not^  however,  constant.  *^ Tertiary"  lesions 
e  occasionally  seen  very  early,  but  the  more  superficial  secondary 
des  seldom  appear  very  late,  and  probably  never  after  tertiary  forms 
ecome  developed. 

thologically,  the  roseolous  and  other  secondary  eruptions  may  be  com- 
bo the  exanthems  of  variola  and  typhus,  while  the  tertiary  syphilides 
less  complete  counterpart  in  the  suppurations  which  occur  as  sequelsB 
isles  and  enteric  fever,  or  perhaps  they  may  be  more  justly  compared 
secondary  growths  which  follow  a  malignant  tumour, 
lart  from  the  period  of  their  development,  secondary  syphilides  are 
mperfectly  symmetrical ;  tertiary  almost  always  avoid  even  an  approach 
beral  symmetry.     The  secondary  rashes  commonly  consist  of  numerous 
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isolated  spots  or  patches.  They  seldom  affect  the  hands  or  feet,  am 
paratively  superficial,  have  little  tendency  to  ulcerate,  and  leave  no  cid 
behind  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  tertiaty  dermato^ 
syphilis  consist  of  comparatively  few  separate  lesions^  but  they  gen 
run  together ;  they  affect  the  deeper  layers  of  the  integument  j  thay  dt 
the  tissues,  and  are  followed  by  scars.  These  distinctions  are  not  abs 
nor  do  they  apply  equally  to  every  form  of  syphilide  belonging  to  the 
or  to  the  late  group,  but  the  exceptions  are  few. 

The  special  character  of  the  several  syphilides  will  be  most  ub^oU 
cussed  along  with  other  diseases  of  the  skin  from  which  it  is  of  the  u 
importance  to  distinguish  them,  but  the  following  brief  account  has  n 
to  them  as  parts  of  the  pathological  evolution  of  the  general  epecijic  di 

1.  The  macular  or  excmthmic  syphilide  ("syphilitic  roseola")  U 
earliest  and  most  constant  of  all,  and  answers  to  the  exanthem  of  mi 
and  scarlatina,  or  perhaps  more  closely  still  to  the  occasional  e^ly  rosi 
of  smallpox.  It  consists  of  rather  ill-defined,  pale  or  dark,  rose  or  **  cop 
coloured  spots,  irregular  in  form,  of  small  size,  or  approaching  that 
threepenny  piece,  or  even  larger ;  scarcely  if  at  all  raised  above  the  sa 
and  generally  disappearing  under  pressure. 

This  is  most  constantly  seen  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen^  but  some 
it  covers  most  of  the  trunk,  and  appears  on  the  neck  and  face  ;  o 
limbs  it  is  less  common,  and  it  avoids  the  hands  and  feet.  As  a  re 
takes  a  week  or  more  in  coming  fully  out,  but  sometimes  it  is  develap 
rapidly  that  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  measles.  A  pa!( 
scanty  eruption  often  fades  within  a  fortnight.  One  which  is  dark  coJ< 
and  abundant  may  remain  visible  for  several  weeks.  It  may  then  as^ 
papular  form  or  disappear  with  slight  desquamation  even  when  no  i 
ment  has  been  adopted. 

2.  The  popular  syphilide  ("  lenticular  syphilitic  lichen ")  is  the 
common  form  to  follow  the  initial  rash.  It  consists  of  red  shining  i 
tions  often  of  a  marked  coppery  tinge.  In  size  they  vary  cansider 
some  being  scarcely  bigger  than  millet  seeds,  others  as  large  ns  peai.  ' 
develop  themselves  very  rapidly,  reaching  their  full  magnitude  in  a  few  i 
They  do  not,  however,  generally  all  come  out  at  once,  but  rather  in  sacc< 
crops  over  a  long  period. 

The  eruption  is  sometimes  scattered  irregularly  over  the  whole  I 
sometimes  the  papules  are  grouped  together  in  clusters.  They  are  i 
times  most  numerous  on  the  neck  and  forehead ;  sometimes  they  are  tfa 
crowded  in  the  naso-labial  grooves,  or  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
generally  remain  for  some  weeks  and  then  subside,  leaving  dark  Bt 
but  not  unfrequently  they  desquamate,  so  as  to  pass  into  a  squa 
syphilide,  or  their  summits  soften  down  and  become  covered  with  j 
or  brown  crusts. 

In  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle  of  the  pabns  and  i 
these  parts  show,  not  raised  papules,  but  flat  round  homy  pkte^  each 
a  reddish-brown  border.  After  a  time  the  plates  become  detached^  for 
so  many  little  ulcers,  or  the  adjacent  surface  becomes  rough  and  i 
and  cracks  or  fissures  may  be  formed.  Thus  a  complicated  afe 
arises,  constituting  what  used  to  be  called  "  syphilitic  palmar  and  pi 
psoriasis."  This  form  is  the  most  constantly  symmetrical  of  lU 
syphilides. 

3.  Mucous  patches, — Another  modification  of  the  papulaj*  eyphilidc  it 
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rte  of  the  skin  which  are  thin,  and  habitually  in  contact  with  other 

and  also  upon  mucous  membranes.  The  lesion  is  known  as  a 
Dus  tubercle"  or  patch — ^^pimpie  mutjueuse^^^ — a  'flat,  broad,  or  moist 
lama  latum,"  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ''pointed  condy- 

(C,  acumiifuUum)  or  "wart"  of  the  genital  organs,  which  is  often 
rphilitic  in  origin. 

consists  of  one  or  more  broad  raised  patches,  from  the  size  of  a 
to  a  half-crown,  with  a  sharply  defined  edge^  and  a  surface  which  is 
imes  dry  and  warty-looking,  but  usually  moist  and  coated  with  a  dirty 
secretion,  of  a  peculiarly  nauseous,  pungent  odour. 
ucous  patches  occur,  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  about  the  genitalia, 
Iso  along  the  perinaeum  and  round  the  anus,  in  the  fold  of  the 
in  the  groins,  at  the  umbilicuSj  at  the  folds  of  the  axillae,  beneath 
'easts,  in  the  necl^,  between  the  toes,  at  the  angles  of  the  mouthy  and 
lere.  Not  infrequently  they  are  so  placed  upon  opposed  parts  of  the 
s  strongly  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  spread  by  local  infection.  If 
3  the  case  it  is  one  of  great  theoretical  interest^  since  a  patient  who 
y  has  syphilis  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  protected  from  the  further 
ice  of  the  virus,  so  that  flat  condylomata  would  possess  an  independ- 
sntagion  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  may  certainly  be  the  means 
lich  syphilis  is  transmitted  to  other  persons.  In  such  cases  they  gene- 
jive  rise  to  a  typical  primary  indurated  papule,  which  is  followed  after 
ual  interval  by  constitutional  symptoms ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
le  cases  the  affection  which  they  set  up  in  noiisypbilitic  individuals  is 
inguishable  from  a  flat  condyloma,  and  cannot  be  proved  to  contain 
philitic  virus.  This  is  admitted  by  Kaposi,  but  be  passes  it  lightly  by 
he  remark  that  secondary  symptoms  sometimes  fail  to  appear,  even 
m  indurated  primary  sore*  Yet  so  common  is  the  occurrence  of  flat 
iomata,  apart  from  all  other  indications  of  syphilis,  that  careful 
ers  have  in  some  cases  attributed  them  to  mere  irritation  of  the 
B  by  dirt  and  moist  secretions.  Moreover,  in  some  countries  they 
)een  known  to  prevail  endemically  in  such  a  way  that  their  connection 
lyphilis  has  been  altogether  a  matter  of  inference.  These  considera* 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  the  affection  owes  its 
to  syphilis,  it  yet  acquires  a  contagious  principle  of  its  own,  which  is 
le  of  surviving  and  reproducing  itself  by  contagion  after  the  original 
itic  virus  has  in  some  way  disappeared  or  become  exhausted ;  if  so, 
mds  strongly  to  corroborate  the  doctrine  that  the  soft  chancre  arises 
preads  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  squamous  syphUide  ("syphilitic  lepi-a  or  psoriasis"). — Contrary  to 
once  was  taught,  this,  as  an  independent  eruption,  is  infrequent.  We 
seen  that  the  macules  and  papules  of  syphilis  often  after  a  time 
le  scaly.  K  such  spots  go  on  spreading  still  further,  there  arises 
Fection  which  may  resemble  psoriasis  j  but  it  is  distingtdshed  by 
aall  and  scanty  scales,  the  copper-Like  tint  of  the  patches,  and  the 
ce  of  the  definite  and  symmetrical  distribution  so  characteristic  of 
sis. 

The  pu8tula/r  syphUide  ("syphilitic  ecthyTua  and  rupia"). — This  is 
'  a  collection  of  several  different  varieties  of  eruption  than  a  single  well- 
:terised  form.  It  consists  of  pustules  of  all  sizes,  each  of  which  is 
BJly  seated  upon  a  firm  red  base-  They  are  sometimes  present  in 
QBe  numbers,  especially  upon  the  face  and  trunk.     They  come  out 
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rapidly  and  sometimes  with  febrile  disturbance,  but  in  succesfti^e  e 
which  may  be  prolonged  over  many  weeks ;  and  they  may  rel&p^ 
after  a  year  has  passed.     They  dry  up  into  brown,  or  dark  gr^en,  or  t 
scabs,  and  leave  large  stains,  which  ultimately  pass  into  shallow^  flat^  i 
cicatrices. 

Concomitant  early  affections, — One  of  the  points  in  which  syphilis  roiei 
some  of  the  acute  exanthemata  is  its  strong  tendency  to  atlect  the  fnm 
well  as  the  skin.  Indeed,  the  throat  sometimes  suffers  before  any  cutaa 
eruption  can  be  discovered;  and  in  other  instances  an  mspection  c 
reveals  morbid  changes,  which  had  caused  neither  pain  nor  discomfor 
that  the  patient  had  no  suspicion  of  their  presence.  The  acute  angin 
early  syphilis  appears  as  a  cQfifused  redness,  and  not  in  the  form  of  difli 
macular,  contrasting  in  this  respect  with  the  sore-throat  of  measks.  T 
is  often  much  swelling,  particularly  of  the  tonsils.  The  follicles  bet 
enlarged  and  prominent ;  or  they  may  rupture,  and  cause  shallow  excortat 
In  more  chronic  cases  flat,  greyish  mucous  patches  are  seen  on  the  totm 
the  palatine  arches  ;  or  there  may  be  yellow  ulcers,  with  sharply  defined 
borders.  The  most  curious  affection  is  one  which  is  seen  not  only  upci 
fauces,  but  also  upon  the  hard  palate,  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  the 
It  consists  of  scattered  milk-white  spots,  which  have  been  termed  pL 
opalineSy  and  which  are  perhaps  best  compared  with  tho^e  caused  by  aj 
ing  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  mucous  membrane.  Their  Bhupe  may  be  iv> 
oval,  or  indefinite ;  they  vary  in  size,  and  may  run  together  so  as  to  c(» 
large  surface  with  an  irregular  pattern.  Sometimes  they  are  sli. 
puckered,  and  parts  of  their  surface  may  be  reddened,  with  only  a  J 
white  opacity  here  and  there.  All  their  varieties  are  deserving  of  cai 
study,  for  they  are  very  characteristic  of  syphilis.  They  run  an  exc^edi 
slow  course,  and  may  break  out  again  and  again,  not  only  during  the  « 
stage,  but  also  long  afterwards. 

In  many  cases  the  eyes  suffer.  The  affection  most  commonly  obaervi 
an  iritis,  attended  with  the  formation  of  yellowish-rod  nodules  near 
edge  of  the  pupil.  This  is  generally  bilateral.  In  Hutchinson's  eiqteri 
it  arises  within  the  first  six  months  of  the  disease,  if  at  all  It  i^  gena 
associated  with  one  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  eruption.  Later  attado 
said  to  be  always  relapses ;  they  are  often  limited  to  one  eyo  at  a  thsiiL 
retinitis  may  occur,  in  which  case  the  fundus  of  the  eye  has  a  baxj  ^lf 
ance  when  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  ;  the  disc  is  reddened  and  iwol 
and  its  margin  is  indistinct ;  there  may  be  many  small  extravasations  of  b! 
The  recognition  of  this  marked  change  is  very  important^  becau^  oi 
insidiousness ;  Hutchinson  speaks  of  the  patient  as  noticiiig  ''  nothing  ei 
that  his  sight  is  very  dim ;  he  has  no  pain,  no  congestion  of  the  front  oi 
eye,  no  intolerance  of  light." 

The  lymphrghmds  in  various  parts  of  the  body  become  E^wollen  at 
stage  of  syphilis ;  we  are  especially  accustomed  to  look  for  enlm-gemoi 
those  which  lie  one  above  each  elbow,  and  of  those  that  are  seatod  st 
back  of  the  neck. 

Another  symptom  is  partial  alopecia  ;  the  hair  may  come  away  witii 
comb  so  freely  that  the  patient  fears  becoming  prematurely  bald.  The  i 
hairs  from  the  limbs  are  shed,  as  well  as  those  of  the  scalp. 

The  cerebral  arteries  are  sometimes  diseased  at  an  early  date,  tbo 
more  often  in  the  tertiary  stage,  and,  according  to  Foumietv  the  same  a^ 
to  diseases  of  the  cord  and  nerves. 
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ory  albuminuria  is  not  uncommon.  Dr  Fagge  had  one  patient  whose 
ras  albuminous  at  a  time  when  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
had  already  become  lardaceous ;  and  he  mentioned  two  cases  of  jaun- 
le  of  which  quickly  subsided,  but  the  other  ended  in  acute  atrophy  of 
IT  (cf.  Dr  Wilks's  case,  *Path.  Trans./  1867,  vols,  viii  and  xvii). 
)  present  writer  has  for  some  years  had  a  patient  under  observation 
the  subject  of  secondary  sjrphilis,  and  passes  albumen  in  his  urine 
i  any  other  sign  of  renal  disease. 

9r  syphilides, — ^After  the  lapse  of  the  six  months,  or  the  year,  or  two 
luring  which  one  or  more  of  the  early  syphilides  has  developed  itself 
of tener,  the  disease  often  becomes  altogether  latent.  In  many  cases 
run  its  course,  and  the  patient  henceforth  remains  perfectly  free, 
other  instances  he  continues  to  be  troubled,  at  varying  intervals,  with 
nanifestations  of  the  disease.  Perhaps  small  scattered  pustules 
on  the  scalp,  which  are  scratched  by  the  comb,  and,  scabbing  over 
nd  again,  cause  him  great  annoyance;  perhaps  the  palm  of  one 
)w  and  then  becomes  scaly  and  fissured  in  its  centre ;  perhaps  some 
tails  grow  rough  and  thick  and  discoloured.  Affections  such  as  these 
on  for  a  long  time. 

in  some  cases,  possibly  many  months  or  even  years  after  the  subsi- 
)f  the  early  syphilides,  there  appears  one  of  the  late  or  tertiary 
les,  with  the  characters  described  above. 

1869  a  woman  was  in  Guy's  Hospital  who  had  been  infected  by  her 
i  twenty  years  previously,  and  in  whom  the  disease  assumed  the  form 
reddish-brown  glazed  patches,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  face ; 
)re  not  at  aU  raised,  and  there  was  only  the  slightest  possible  desqua- 
;  in  fact,  they  were  scarcely  more  than  maculae.  In  other  cases, 
bite  scales  appear  around  a  red  ring  or  festooned  line.  Or,  again, 
sitches  of  skhi  may  become  thickened,  raised,  of  a  reddish-brown 
Emd  rough  with  a  bran-like  scurf.  But  the  most  common  of  the 
uptions  of  syphilis  are  lurid  reddish-brown  nodules,  like  those 
168  seen  in  the  early  papular  syphilide,  except  that,  instead  of 
attered,  they  now  cohere  in  rings  or  patches,  so  as  to  cover  a  large 
or  to  form  straggling  festooned  lines.  Another  peculiarity  of  such 
[ules  is  that  they  leave  cicatrices  even  when  they  have  not  ulcerated, 
most  instances  they  either  become  covered  over  with  crusts  or  eaten 

>  as  to  form  small  deep  ulcers  with  vertical  edges.     It  is  no  imcommon 

>  se^  patches  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  some  pai*ts  of  which  have 
cicatrised,  while  others  show  recent  nodules,  or  serpiginous  lines  of 
preading  over  the  healthy  skin  around  them.  All  these  varieties  are 
of  the  most  patient  clinic^  study,  for  they  are  absolutely  characteristic 
Qis,  and  the  patient  has  often  no  suspicion  of  their  nature.  They  have 
d  tendency  to  affect  the  face  (particularly  the  forehead,  nose,  and 
le  nape  of  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  the  back,  and  the  extensor  surfaces 
imbe.* 

T  lesiom  of  mucous  membranes. — ^The  tertiary  period  of  the  disease  is 

an  iUustration  of  the  importance  of  the  correct  diagnoBis  of  snch  affections  I  may 
^  case  of  a  gentleman  aged  fifty-five,  who  came  to  me  for  the  most  obviously 
!  ulcerating  patches,  one  on  each  shoulder,  which  bad  been  steadily  getting  worse 
sr.  When  a  young  man  he  had  some  venereal  complaint,  attended  with  swelling 
stis.  He  had  been  married  for  many  years ;  his  wife  had  had  three  miscarriages, 
children.  Iodide  of  potassium  cured  one  of  the  patches  in  a  fortnight,  and  the 
hin  lix  weeks.~C.  H,  F. 
..  I.  19 
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also  characterised  by  lesions  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  most  of  which  d 
from  those  of  the  secondary  stage.  Plaqyss  opalines  may,  indeed,  cont 
to  form  on  the  cheeks  or  lips ;  but  the  surface  of  the  tongue  now  for 
first  time  becomes  affected  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes  mora  or 
extensive  patches  appear  unnaturally  smooth  and  glossy.  Sometimoa  t 
arise  oval  greyish  ulcers,  especially  on  its  centre  or  edges.  SometJBia 
mucous  membrane  becomes  greatly  thickened,  with  deep  grooves  intaraft 
it  in  all  directions.  All  these  changes  render  the  contact  of  salt  and  pe; 
exceedingly  painful  to  the  patient^  and  make  him  glad  to  confine  himaa 
the  blandest  possible  diet. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  soft  palate  becomes  affected  with  deep  si 
cut  ulcers,  which  very  rapidly  perforate  it,  and  eat  away  a  considemble 
of  its  substance.  Such  ulcers,  when  they  heal,  leave  well-marked  ctoilr 
Some  years  ago  a  woman  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  whose  velum  had 
before  been  extensively  destroyed  on  one  side,  so  that  the  u\iila  was  b^ 
its  place  by  two  thread-like  processes  of  mucous  membrane,  which  locfe 
if  they  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  being  torn  through  during  dig 
tion :  the  preparation  is  now  in  our  museum.  Sometimes  the  palate 
become  adherent  to  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communicatioo  beti 
the  cavity  of  the  nose  and  the  air  passages  below. 

Concomikmt  tertiary  lesions  and  nodes* — Some  writers  characterise 
tertiary  period  as  the  "  gummatous  stage "  of  the  disease.  In  the  m 
taneous  tissue,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  such  tumoars  oft^n  arf; 
a  very  considerable  size ;  and  the  skin  or  the  mucous  membrane  over  t 
may  at  length  become  ulcerated  through,  so  as  to  expose  a  grey  degencn 
mass,  of  the  most  tjrpical  kind.  But  we  cannot  call  tertiary  eruptione  i 
matous,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  earlier  syphilides.  The  scattered  lenti< 
papules  which  may  constitute  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  con^ 
tional  sjrphilis  are  not  merely  inflammatory  ;  and  recent  obeener^  i 
shown  that  the  nodules  which  are  found  in  iritis  are  &mall  gummata^ 
mere  fibrinous  exudation.  Again,  Hutchinson  has  mentioned  a  can 
which  definite  gummata  were  found  in  both  testes  and  also  in  the  spl 
although  a  secondary  rash  was  still  out  on  the  skin  of  the  patient, 
died  of  "  syphilitic  disease  of  the  heart — ^myocarditis  with  a  gumma." 

The  gummatous  affections  of  internal  organs  are  by  far  the  is 
important  of  the  effects  of  syphilis,  since  they  produce  various  &ymfiu^ 
and  not  rarely  destroy  Ufe.  They  will  be  described  among  the  local  &e 
of  the  meninges,  lar3mx,  lungs,  liver,  &c.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  urgf 
importance  of  carefully  examining  the  bones  and  the  testee  wfaenerri 
syphilitic  taint  is  suspected. 

It  is  believed  that  those  bones  which,  like  the  skull-cap,  c!a\icles»  i^ 
and  tibiae,  are  but  thinly  covered  with  soft  parts  are  more  than  othen  H 
to  be  affected.  By  running  one  finger  along  the  surface  of  these  bones  i 
easy  to  discover  whether  there  is  any  swelling  in  them,  or  whether  tbe  pol^ 
shrinks  from  pressure.  The  enlargement  caused  by  s^^hilitic  perioU 
generally  rises  gradually  from  the  surrounding  surface^  but  in  one  inxti 

*  The  t&rmB^mma  and  gwinmoHtcu  are  of  considerable  antsquity.  Fallcrpifl^  b 
sixteenth  century,  spoke  of  tumours  of  bones  as  having  been  caUed  "  gummiai^  g^Uimi 
account  of  their  containing  a  matter  resembling  gwnmi  eliquatutfi.  Kmst  WigMT 
posed  to  substitute  the  name  "  syphiloma  "  for  gumma ;  but  the  change  is  not  worik  bA 
"  Tubercles "  is  rightly  abandoned,  for  tubercula  syphiliHea  bftvc  nothitif:  t^  do  ^ 
tubercle  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  although  v.  Bftrensprung  i^npixiAed  that  th^  1 
"  Node  "  is  stiU  often  used  as  a  synonym  of  gumma,  especially  in  atiplerflcial  ft^gkm^ 
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^ntaland  theparietal  bones  presented  bold  hemispherical  tumours  that  at 
ppeared  as  if  they  must  be  malignant  growths,  especially  as  one  upper 

was  enormously  swollen  and  in  part  gangrenous  :  the  effect  of  treat- 
with  iodide  of  potassium  in  this  case  was  wonderful  When  such 
IS  affections  are  recent  they  often  feel  soft  and  semi-elastic,  and  at  an 
ly  one  may  find  that  there  is  a  grey  succulent  material,  more  or  less 
dvely  caseating,  which  can  be  shelled  out  of  the  excavated  substance 
bone.  At  a  later  stage  the  soft  substance  may  be  absorbed,  and  there 
le  left  a  central  depression,  with  a  thickened  zone  around  it.  But 
the  bones  of  the  limbs  the  whole  of  the  gummatous  growth  is  more 
converted  into  a  uniformly  dense,  raised,  bony  mass, 
le  tesles  are  often  affected  with  syphilis  in  the  secondary  stage.  Later 
n  yellow  gnmmata  form  in  the  proper  substance  of  the  oi^an,  or 

epididymis,  and  can  often  be  easily  detected  during  life.  But  in 
cases  a  diffused  fibrous  thickening,  with  atrophy  of  the  secretory 
[u^  is  all  that  one  discovers  at  an  autopsy.  This  suffices  to  account 
B  f^t  that  so  many  of  these  patients  are  unable  to  beget  children, 
le  could  hardly  in  the  living  subject  recognise  such  an  affection  by 
ion,  for  flaccidity  often  may  accompany  any  serious  disorder  of  the 
J  health.  Nor,  again,  is  it  in  itself  a  proof  of  syphilis ;  at  least  it  is 
in  the  post-mortem  room  in  many  cases  where  there  is  no  other  evidence 
t  disease.  Still  more  doubtful  is  the  significance  of  closure  of  the 
litdee  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  women. 

nong  the  later  results  of  sjrphilis  are  ocula/r  jHwatysis^  tabes,  and 
xms  disease. 

agnasis. — ^From  the  foregoing  description  of  sjrphilis  it  must  be  suffi- 
^  evident,  not  only  that  the  recognition  of  a  disease  of  which  the 
oma  and  effects  are  so  numerous  and  varied  must  often  be  very  difficult, 
at  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  its  diagnosis  would  be  of  little 
Sometimes  the  first  glance  at  a  patient  reveals  to  a  skilled  observer 
tore  of  the  case  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  he  is  bound  to  treat  it  actively, 
ilarly  in  a  married  woman,  without  asking  questions  which  might 
endless  domestic  misery.  In  other  instances,  even  when  all  inquiries 
I  pushed  without  the  least  reserve,  one  is  unable  to  arrive  at  a  positive 
n  until  one  has  watched  the  effects  of  remedies  for  a  considerable  time, 
nportant  to  remember  that  the  body  should  always  be  stripped  as 
i^y  as  possible,  and  that  every  part  of  it  should  be  looked  at  before 
ronounces  as  to  the  character  of  a  doubtful  eruption.  Some  of  the 
>u£zling  cases  are  those  in  which  several  cutaneous  diseases  are  present 
same  time ;  as  when  a  macular  syphilide  is  almost  hidden  among  the 
»  of  acne  indurata  or  the  papules  and  pustules  of  scabies. 

unsference  of  contagion, — Few  theories  in  medicine  have  been  better 
ved  than  the  doctrine  of  Eicord  that  primary  syphilitic  lesions  alone 
s  the  power  of  propagating  the  disease.  CUnicsJ  experience  has  fur- 
[  numerous  instances  of  contagion  from  flat  condylomata,  and  experi- 
have  been  made  which  show  that  it  is  possible  to  convey  the  virus  to 
y  persons  by  inoculation  with  the  blood  of  syphilitic  patients,  or  with 
r  from  pustules  of  a  secondary  eruption,  or  from  an  ulcer  of  the  tonsils, 
tier  pus  from  a  late  or  tertiary  affection  of  the  skin  contains  the  poison 
to  be  still  doubtful.     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  surface  of 
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the  skin  must  be  abraded,  or  fissured,  to  allow  of  the  penetriition  of  the  rj^ 
and  probably  this  is  true  even  of  mucous  membranes. 

There  are  undecided  questions  as  to  the  contagiomncsg,  apart  ft 
admixture  with  purulent  discharge,  of  the  natural  secretians  of  the  mb:wn 
mammary,  or  lachrymal  glands ;  of  the  semen,  without  impregnation  of 
ovum ;  or  of  inflammatory  exudation  from  a  mucous  membrane — b^ 
instance,  the  gonorrhoeal  pus  in  one  who  has  also  had  syphilis.  With  reg 
to  this  last  point,  it  is  suggested  that  if  pus-cells  are  wandering  teticoc| 
from  the  blood,  they  must  almost  certainly  contain  any  virus  which 
blood  itself  contains.  But  it  is  generally  held  that  the  saliva  and  the  n 
are  not  in  themselves  capable  of  conveying  the  disease.  That  mixed  flu 
from  the  mouth  may  form  the  vehicle  by  which  the  virus  passes  from  i 
person  to  another  is  shown  by  cases  of  infection  in  the  act  of  kiseuig 
glass-blowing,  when  the  same  metal  tube  is  employed  by  different  works 
in  turn,  in  smoking,  if  one  cigar  or  pipe  is  used  by  several  individoab^ 
(as  in  a  case  related  by  Dr  Baxter)  in  cleaning  the  teeth  with  anot 
person's  brush.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  we  may  unintentionally  M 
our  patients  if  we  omit  thoroughly  cleansing  a  Eustachian  catheter  a 
laryngoscopic  mirror,  after  using  it  in  a  sypldlitic  casa  The  diBeaaii 
also  been  transferred  by  one  person  biting  another  in  the  hand.  Lm 
accoucheurs  and  midwives  have  acquired  prunary  sores  on  tbe  linger  w 
they  have  overlooked  a  slight  abrasion  upon  it  during  their  attendance  c 
woman  with  flat  condylomata  or  other  specific  affections  of  the  genitatb, 

With  regard  to  the  ways  in  which  syphilis  is  transmitted,  it  is  petf 
worth  notice  that  among  married  women  of  the  lower  class  the  dmemh 
often  traced  back  to  a  confinement^  when  probably  the  patient  reaUy  dm 
it  from  her  husband  after  her  convalescence,  he  having  become  infec&et 
the  result  of  adulterous  intercourse  while  she  was  in  childbed, 

OOier  special  pathological  points, — Concerning  the  nature  of  the  pzui 
indurated  papule  or  chancre  two  opposite  opinions  are  entertained.  Si 
think  that  it  is  itself  a  local  expression  of  an  infected  state  of  the  Uc 
Others,  following  John  Hunter,  suppose  that  the  virus  does  not  reach 
blood  until  after  it  has  multiplied  itself  at  the  seat  of  incH:ulation  and 
passed  along  lymphatic  vessels,  so  as  to  be  discharged  with  their  eontc 
into  the  great  veins.  In  support  of  the  second  view,  attention  has  reoec 
been  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  ordinary  indolent  tTiguinal  buho^ 
glands  which  lie  along  the  iliac  vessels  become  swollen  as  well  aa  those  wfc 
lie  superficially  in  the  groin.  This  is  said  to  be  shown  by  three  prcpuiti 
at  the  Lourcine  Hospital  in  Paris,  each  of  which  was  taken  from  a  w^ 
who  died  of  some  intercurrent  disease  while  suffering  from  soree  upon 
vidva.  But,  as  Baumler  remarks,  if  such  were  the  mode  of  transmiasiot! 
the  syphilitic  poison,  one  would  expect  that  under  ordinary  circumsiAB 
the  constitutional  symptoms  should  be  longer  delayed  than  when,  the  a 
of  the  primary  affection  being  on  the  lip  or  on  the  finger,  only  a  single  gn 
of  glands  would  have  to  be  traversed.  Moreover,  even  if  tbe  imiolioii  vl 
causes  the  glands  to  swell  does  spread  from  one  gland  to  another,  it  hf 
means  necessarily  follows  that  infection  of  the  blood  takes  place  by  the  m 
slow  and  circuitous  route.  The  analogy  of  vaccination  seems  to  enggcit  t 
it  is  quite  possible  for  an  indurated  papule  or  chancre  to  be  the  dtrodrei 
of  inoculation  of  the  specific  virus  in  situ,  and  yet  for  the  blood  to  t>e  nkm 
poisoned  from  the  moment  when  such  a  lesion  begiuj^  to  >>«  devdof 
The  rarity  of  multiple  primary  syphilitic  sores,  and  the  fact  that  the  m 
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'  a  primary  sore  is  scarcely  ever  inoculable  upon  the  patient^  point 
y  in  the  same  direction.  One  might  have  expected  to  settle  the  point 
e  by  excising  indurated  chancres,  or  destroying  them  with  caustics 
r  very  commencement,  but  at  present  the  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of 
jerations  is  conflicting. 

other  question  concerns  the  relation  between  the  secondary  and  the 
J  stages  of  syphilis.  Wilks  has  long  thought  that  visceral  lesions 
st  frequently  met  with  in  cases  where  cutaneous  eruptions  and  other 
;uous  symptoms  of  the  disease  had  been  absent  or  but  slightly  marked ; 
is  opinion  has  not  been  positively  proved  to  be  correct ;  and,  if  it 
we  should  still  have  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  omission  of  early 
I  treatment  in  the  cases  in  question  which  determines  the  occurrence 
Dte  effects.  Hutchinson  regards  the  tertiary  lesions  as  sequelse  rather 
rmptoms  of  syphilis — ^'regrowths  "  in  morbid  structures  left  behind 
he  secondary  period  Of  the  points  which  he  makes  in  support  of 
gestion,  the  most  important  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  liability  to 
^  of  tertiary  symptoms  sometimes  continues  after  the  patient  has 
ed  a  family  of  healthy  children,  and  when  one  can  therefore  hardly 
9  that  his  blood  still  retains  the  virus. 

)gmsM, — ^A  patient  affected  with  syphilis  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly 
cious  in  his  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  disease  will  leave  a  per- 
'*  taint.  He  has  heard  of  instances  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
tertiary  symptoms  have  appeared ;  and  he  has  acquired  a  notion  that 
philitic  poison  differs  from  the  contagious  principles  of  all  other 
diseases  in  being  never  eradicated.  But  we  are  probably  justified 
iring  him  that  the  distinction  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind, 
immense  majority  of  cases  a  person  who  has  had  syphilis  is  after  a 
m  free  from  it  in  every  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  one  who 
d  scarlet  fever  or  smsdlpox  is  free  from  those  diseases.  In  each 
e  the  only  appreciable  difference  between  the  patient  and  other  people 
he  is  no  longer  capable  of  taking  the  infection.  Nevertheless  there 
any  cases  in  which,  notwithstanding  careful  and  long-continued 
9nt)  relapses  occur  again  and  again.  True,  they  can  be  cured  again 
son,  but  the  liability  to  them  seems  to  be  ineradicable.* 
inions  probably  differ  widely  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
of a  syphilitic  taint  modifies  other  diseases.  Some  surgeons  have 
hat  it  may  interrupt  the  natural  course  of  ahnost  every  morbid 
I ;  that  a  broken  bone  may  fail  to  become  united,  and  a  wound  refuse 
1,  until  the  virus  is  neutralised  by  the  administration  of  specific 
Qes.  All  this  is,  however,  very  doubtful  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
stablished  that  an  injured  part  may  gradually  take  on  the  characters 
philitic  sore ;  but  then  psoriasis  or  eczema  may  develop  itself  upon 
ehich  have  been  bruised  or  lacerated  in  a  person  liable  to  one  or  the 
of  these  diseases.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  effects  of 
B  diseases  like  scarlatina  or  diphtheria  on  the  throat,  rheumatism  on 
ints,  or  psoriasis,  scabies,  and  eczema  on  the  skin,  are  the  least 
dd  by  the  presence  of  syphilis,  for  the  two  diseases  may  occasionally 
Q  in  the  same  perscm,  each  unaffected  by  the  other, 
ith  regard  to  protectioriy  it  is  well  known  that  a  person  very  rarely  has 

u  this  qnestion  see  Dr  Qowers*  somewhat  too  gloomy  statements  in  his  admirahle 
I  on  sjrphilis  ('Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  1889). 
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an  indurated  chancre  and  afterwards  a  secondary  eruption  and  sore-tkroat 
two  different  occasions ;  but  several  instances  of  such  an  occurrence  hi 
now  been  recorded.  In  a  case  of  Hutchinson's  the  interval  of  health  i 
only  three  years ;  it  has  generally  been  much  longer.  The  second  atta 
has  always  been  very  mild.  On  the  whole  syphilis  protects  against  iti 
more  perfectly  than  measles  or  scarlatina,  though  perhaps  not  so  pette 
as  typhus. 

The  prognosis  of  sjrphilis  depends  partly  upon  the  treatment  of  syphi 
for  over  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  the  administration  of  drags  ! 
immense  power.  To  adults,  indeed,  syphilis  is  scarcely  ever  directly  fa 
Baumler  mentions,  as  the  only  two  ways  in  which  it  can  destroy  I 
haemorrhage  dependent  upon  spreading  ulceration  (phagedmm),  and  ezhi 
tion  appearing  when  the  early  symptoms  are  very  acute  and  severe.  1 
only  case  that  has  come  down  to  the  post-mortem  room  at  Ouy's  Hosp! 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  which  death  was  attributed  to  syphj 
apart  from  any  visceral  lesions,  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  tbirty-one^  wha 
in  one  of  the  wards  for  seven  months,  with  a  rupial  eruption  on  the  d 
and  complaining  of  pain  and  swelling  in  his  joints.  The  most  extn 
wasting  took  place ;  his  knees  and  his  left  arm  were  rapidly  contracted ; 
wrists  and  ankles  were  enlarged.  Towards  the  last  he  was  drowsy  i 
listless,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  brain  appeared  to  contain  an  excess  of  Ht 

Indirectly,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  chapters  on  diseases  of  the  bn 
larynx,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  syphilis  is  the  cause  of  a  very  lai^e  mortal 
If,  therefore,  its  prognosis  is  almost  always  favourable,  it  ie  becaoM 
proper  treatment  we  can  not  only  cure  the  early  symptoms,  but  pmf 
their  more  dangerous  after-effects. 

Treaimmt. — Mercury  has  been  employed  as  a  rentedy  for  sypb 
during  nearly  four  hundred  years,*  but  unfortunately  the  experience  wli 
appesured  to  justify  its  use  was  long  vitiated  by  an  obvious  source  of  em 
the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  when  unmodified  by  drugs,  had  never  1m 
carefully  studied.  Moreover,  the  metal  was  generally  given  so  freely  aa 
cause  profuse  salivation,  with  the  most  pernicious  results.  Thus,  vi 
certain  English  army  surgeons,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cento 
introduced  a  *'  simple  treatment,"  in  which  mercury  found  no  place,  it 
had  the  immense  advantage  that  their  patients  remained  free  from  rta 
evils  to  which  persons  suffering  under  syphilis  were  then  commonly  m 
jected  by  their  medical  attendants.  And  what  made  the  diO^erence  i 
more  str^ing  was  that  the  real  nature  of  syphilis  as  a  apecific  disease  hei 
then  altogether  unknown,  the  same  methods  had  been  employed  indiscni 
nately  for  aU  venereal  sores. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  not  only  the  pnmi 
lesion  of  syphilis,  but  also  the  various  secondary  and  tertiaty  eruptiom 
subside  spontaneously  without  any  specific  treatment  ]  indeed^  this  ren 
would  occur  (sooner  or  later)  in  most  cases  if  the  patient  were  placed  mid 
favourable  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  experience  tends  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  tbit 
patient  who  has  syphilis  derives  immense  advantages  from  a  course  of  mi 
curial  treatment,  provided  that  it  is  judiciously  managed.     It  has  to 

*  Its  lue  against  syphilis  was  known  as  early  as  about  1510,  wheD  Fraca^riaa  wram 
Argento  melius  persolvnnt  omnia  vioo 
Pars  major;  miranda  etenim  vis  insita  in  iUo  est — '  De  Horbo  GatUoo,*  lipX 
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r  tried  than  any  other  specific  remedy,  and  has  stood  the  test  of 
lulated  experience.  Among  those  who  throughout  the  civilised  world 
test  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  matter  there  is  at  the 
Qt  time  hardly  any  difference  of  opinion ;  and  what  adds  to  the  force 
is  consensus  is  that  it  has  been  arrived  at  by  many  paths,  after  pro- 
d  controversy,  and  by  many  who  were  originally  in  doubt  or  in 
ition. 

r  is  certain  that  mercury,  properly  administered,  is  in  no  way  injurious 
e  patient's  general  health  if  he  is  otherwise  sound.  Even  in  the  case 
erson  with  a  tubercular  tendency,  the  drug  may  almost  always  be  given 
perfect  safety,  although  one  should  perhaps  be  more  cautious  with  it. 
ihould  the  actual  existence  of  visceral  disease  prevent  our  prescribing 
ccept  that  one  naturally  would  refrain  from  treating  a  mild  form  of 
Us  at  all,  if  the  patient  were  obviously  about  to  die  in  a  few  months  of 
sis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  renal  dropsy.*  It  is  generally  thought 
lyphilitic  affections  attended  with  much  ulceration  should,  if  possible, 
lated  by  other  remedies  rather  than  mercury,  but  Hutchinson  is  now 
ed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  The  cachexia  resulting 
syphilis,  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  avoiding  mercury,  is  often 
ly  curable  by  its  use. 

[ercury  has  a  most  marked  effect  upon  the  induration  of  a  primary 
ing  papule  or  chancre.  The  treatment  of  such  affections  belongs,  how- 
to  sui^;ery  rather  than  to  medicine. 

[ercury  if  administered  systematically  during  the  existence  of  a 
jy  indurated  sore  will  often  prevent  the  development  of  secondary 
toms.  This  is  perhaps  more  important  than  any  other  point  connected 
the  treatment  of  syphilis,  and  it  deserves  the  most  careful  verification. 
Bsent  the  best  evidence  in  favour  of  it  is  the  statement  of  Mr  Hutchin- 
1  a  paper  read  before  the  Hunterian  Society  in  1874,  especially  when 
listed  with  his  previous  opinion  on  the  same  subject  in  Dr  Beynolds' 
em  of  Medicine.'  Formerly  he  thought  that  secondary  symptoms  were 
ie  most  part  inevitable  whatever  treatment  might  be  adopted.  But  in 
es  of  eleven  cases  of  vaccino-syphilis  in  which  he  began  to  give  mercury 
months  after  contagion,  and  about  a  fortnight  after  the  appearance  of 
)ecific  induration,  not  only  did  every  patient  quickly  get  rid  of  chancre 
landular  enlargement,  but  only  about  half  of  them  ever  showed  secondary 
itoms :  these,  moreover,  were  almost  always  of  an  exceedingly  mild  type, 
lid  not  appear  until  many  weeks  later  than  they  would  have  done  if  no 
cine  had  been  taken.  .  Now,  where  syphilis  has  been  intentionally  inocu- 
upon  healthy  persons  constitutional  effects  have  scarcely  ever  been 
ing ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  cases  of  vaccino-syphilis  in  which  early 
oiial  treatment  has  not  been  adopted. 

lercury  renders  the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis  mild  and  of 
duration  in  proportion  as  its  administration  is  begun  early  and  is 
d  on  regularly  and  without  intermission  for  a  considerable  time. 
1  this  point  also  Hutchinson  has  recently  spoken  very  decidedly, 
erly  he  cited  instances  in  which  a  patient,  while  actually  salivated  for 
in  one  eye,  became  attacked  with  the  same  affection  in  the  other  eye, 
iding  to  establish  an  opposite  conclusion ;  but  now  he  says  that  in  such 

Bven  in  such  cases  the  supposed  "  phthisis "  might  be  syphilitic  peribronchitis  and 
itial  pneumonia,  the  supposed  "  cirrhosis "  syphilitic  gumma  of  the  liver,  and  the 
led  **  Bright's  disease  "  lardaoeoos  degeneration  from  syphilis. 
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cases  the  failure  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  "  salivation  is  praa 
ture,"  that  is,  that  the  remedy  has  not  yet  exerted  its  full  influence  u] 
the  rest  of  the  body,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  affected  the  guxxts 
severely.  "  The  secret  of  success  is  to  avoid  any  interruption  of  thL  kin 
and  he  insists  upon  the  fact  that  cases  in  which  the  secondly  symptomi 
sjrphilis  are  exceptionally  severe  are  almost  always  cases  in  which  maroi 
has  not  been  given. 

Mercury  if  administered  efficiently  during  the  primary  and  second 
stages  of  syphilis  will  probably  diminish  the  frequency  and  severity 
tertiary  symptoms.  Here,  indeed,  we  come  to  a  point  as  to  which  it  is  ; 
must  be  difficult  to  obtain  direct  proof,  for  there  are  no  certain  data  as 
the  proportion  of  cases  of  syphilis  which  result  in  tertiary  aytnptoms  w; 
no  treatment  is  used ;  nor  do  we  yet  know  to  what  extent  their  ocetirre 
may  depend  upon  the  severity  and  character  of  the  secondary  sympto 
But  there  is  at  least  a  strong  presumption  that  if  the  drug  can  prevent 
earlier  and  more  constant  of  the  phenomena  of  syphilis,  it  ^411  not  b&ve 
power  over  the  more  remote  and  exceptional  effects  of  the  diBease. 

If  these  statements  are  correct,  it  evidently  is  the  botmden  duty  c 
medical  man  to  prescribe  mercury  to  all  patients  suffering  undor  primary 
secondary  syphilis,  who  place  themselves  unreservedly  under  his  care. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  various  preparatioid 
mercury,  differences  of  opinion  prevail  We  should  prefer  those  which 
mild  ;  and  it  is  rarely^ advisable  to  prescribe  calomel  or  blue  pill,  in  f  reque] 
repeated  doses,  except,  perhaps,  when  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  rapid  e3 
as  when  iritis  or  retinitis  is  present.  Plummer's  pill  is  very  useful  in  tl 
not  infrequent  cases.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  hypodermic  injectjo] 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  has  any  advantages  which  counterbalance  iu  i 
and  its  tendency  to  set  up  inflammation ;  yet  this  is  almost  exchisively  i: 
as  a  method  pf  treatment  in  some  Continental  cities,  where  patients  unde 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular  iiijectioos,  1 
preparation  is  better  administered  by  the  mouth  in  doses  of  one  sirteead 
one  twelfth  of  a  grain  (5J — jiss  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  solution)  three  Hb 
day.  Another  preparation  which  may  often  be  used  with  advantagi 
grey  powder,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  :  when  the  gums  appe^  M 
to  be  too  quickly  affected,  further  inconvenience  may  be  ob^iat^d  by  letl 
the  patient  at  the  same  time  take  the  chlorate  of  potass ;  but^  as  a  role,  i 
not  desirable  to  mask  the  effect  of  the  mercury  in  this  way. 

Sometimes,  when  no  mercurials,  taken  internally,  could  be  borne,  the 
unction  of  blue  ointment  has  succeeded  perfectly.  But  best  of  all,  in  rei 
difficult  cases,  is  the  calomel  vapour-bath  of  Mr  Lee.  About  tifteen  gn 
may  be  volatilised  by  a  spirit  lamp  over  a  water-bath,  the  apparatus  bc 
placed  beneath  a  chair  on  which  the  patient  sits  naked,  and  wrapped  ten 
with  blankets.     The  bath  should  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutaa. 

Except  during  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year,  the  patient  may  go  out,  1 
even  continue  at  his  occupation,  while  he  is  carrying  out  a  mercuml  tn 
ment  He  should,  however,  keep  early  hours  and  ^e  plenty  of  rest; 
clothing  should  be  made  of  flannel,  and  other  warm  materials  ;  he  shai 
have  good  food,  but  should  generally  abstain  from  stimulants.  Pure  lir 
important  to  him ;  there  are  greater  advantages  in  residence  at  the  seM 
than  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  or  other  Continental  spas,  where,  if  report  says  tr 
the  real  method  of  cure  is  neither  the  baths  nor  the  waters,  but  mercuiy. 

Even  when  syphilis  has  reached  the  tertiary  stage,  mercury  shouldt  i< 
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be  prescribed,  if  the  patient  has  not  already  token  it  But  in  most 
the  remedy  which  is  then  most  serviceable  is  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
s,  indeed,  often  employed  with  advantage,  even  during  a  protracted 
iary  period  }  but  over  the  early  macular  and  papular  eruptions  it  has 
if  any  power.  The  most  striking  effect  of  this  dmg  is  seen  in  the 
lent  of  tertiary  nodes  and  gummataj  and  of  periostitia;  over  these  it  has  a 
rapid  and  sure  effect  than  mercury  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
;>r  no  good  in  arterial  disease ;  and  alter  the  pains  and  other  symptoms 
umma  have  been  removed  by  its  use,  it  is  desirable  for  the  patient  to 
go  a  prolonged  course  of  perchloride  or  biniodide  of  mercury.  With 
1  to  the  dose,  there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion.  Of  late  it 
Bcome  the  general  practice  to  give  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  three 
a  day«  It  is  generally  prescribed  with  eu-omatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
ame  persons  take  it  more  readily  in  milk,  which  they  keep  on  a  table 
\  them  and  sip  from  time  to  time.  When  the  iodide  of  potassium  pro- 
inipleasant  symptoms,  they  may  sometimes  be  avoided  by  substituting 
•dium  salt.  Some  patients  appear  to  benefit  by  this  in  a  remarkable 
8r.  Very  frequent  small  doses  (four  or  five  grains  every  or  every  other 
is  probably  the  best  way  of  giving  either  of  the  iodides  when  it  is 
tant  to  bring  the  patient  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the  remedy, 
dide  of  potassium  often  exerts  so  marked  an  influence  over  the 
4>ms  that  the  patient  will  go  on  with  it  more  or  less  continuously  for 
In  such  cases  it  is  generally  desirable  to  interrupt  its  use  from  time 
le  J  and  important  services  are  then  rendered  by  the  Chlorate  of  Pofcass. 
[late  forms  of  cutaneous  eruption  may  be  removed  by  this  salt,  given 
ses  of  ten  grains  three  times  daily-  Another  medicine  prescribed  in 
tervals  of  specific  treatment  is  dOute  nitric  acid,  and  still  more  valuable  is 
panila.  The  fluid  extract  given  in  full  doses  is  sometimes  followed  by 
testable  results.  Guaiacum,  which  three  centuries  ago  had  ao  high  a 
ition  aa  a  sudorific  in  syphilis,  has  now  completely  lost  it. 

is  sometimes  well  to  apply  remedies  directly  to  the  eruptions  of 
lis  ^  some  of  the  local  tertiary  affections  rapidly  subside  when  they  are 
&d  with  the  diluted  blue  ointment,  and  calomel  should  always  be  dusted 
mucous  patches  (i  e,  flat  or  moist  condylomata).  Iodoform  ointment 
3j)  is  the  best  application  to  foul  and  sloughing  sores.  The  severe 
rnal  pains  produced  by  nodes  may  often  be  relieved  by  biiatering. 

OKOENTTAL  SYPHILIS. — This  is  a  modification  of  the  disease,  which, 
id  of  being  acquired  by  direct  infection,  is  transmitted  to  the  patient 
one  or  both  parents.  It  differs  in  some  respects  from  ordinary  syphilis 
Bymptoms,  and  is  o!  course  without  a  primary  stage.  Some  modern 
rs  prefer  to  call  it  "  hereditary  "  or  *' inherited,"  because  it  does  not 
ly  manifest  itself  by  well-marked  symptoms  until  some  weeks  after 
The  discovery,  however,  has  been  made  that  the  bones  in  the  foetus 
ften  affected  by  syphilis,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  malady, 
if  latent,  is  really  present  from  the  very  commencement  of  extra^uterine 
ust  as  it  is  in  an  adult  during  the  period  of  incubation,  or  in  the  inter- 
between  successive  eniptions.  The  term  hereditary  is  better  reserved 
iseaaes  such  as  gout  and  phthisis,  which  usually  begin  at  a  later  age. 
ase  of  congenital  syphilis  does  not,  it  may  bo  oljserved,  raise  the  difficult 
ion  whether  acquired  peculiarities  are  ever  transmitted.  For  syphilis 
^  like  supernumerary  fingers  or  scars,  a  structural  variation;  nor  is  it,  like 
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grey  hair  and  gout^  the  result  of  a  supposed  transmitted  tendency  :  it 
poison  which  is  directly  conveyed  by  a  process  of  infection  from  the  pi 
to  the  sperm-cell  or  the  ovum. 

Method  of  transmission, — ^At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  infection  tc 
foetus  in  uUro  must  necessarily  come  from  the  mother.  But  observi 
proved  that  in  many  cases  the  mother  of  a  syphilitic  child  showed  no 
of  the  disease.  AU  writers  admit  that  the  semen  may  convey  syp 
directly  to  the  ovum.  A  man  sometimes  transmits  the  disease  to  his  chU 
notwithstanding  that  he  did  not  marry  until  long  after  the  disappearam 
all  secondary  eruptions  ;  but  such  cases  are  rare  and  exceptional  If  oi 
consulted  about  the  propriety  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
has  had  syphilis,  one  should  perhaps  never  declare  it  to  be  impossible  foi 
offspring  to  be  tainted  :  until  two  years  have  passed  after  the  complete 
sidence  of  the  secondary  symptoms  of  the  disease  marriage  must  be  altogc 
forbidden ;  but  lapse  of  time  seems,  as  a  rule,  quickly  to  diminish  the 
Hence  each  succeeding  child  of  the  same  parents  is  less  likely  to  suffer 
the  previous  one ;  sooner  or  later  the  taint  wears  out^  and  the  children 
sequently  bom  remain  free.  Sometimes,  however,  one  infant  may  eai 
notwithstanding  that  both  older  and  younger  ones  are  attacked.  Then 
modifying  circumstances  which  may  cause  the  later  children  of  a  mai 
pair  to  suffer  more  than  the  earlier,  even  when  the  syphilis  had  been 
tracted  long  previously.  A  healthy  woman,  impre^iated  by  a  syph 
husband,  gradually  becomes  herself  syphilitic  wiljiout  ever  having  suf 
from  a  primary  lesion,  so  that  she  forms  a  second  source  of  infection  fo9 
children  whom  she  afterwards  brings  forth.  For  there  is  reason  to  bei 
that  the  offspring  are  much  less  likely  to  escape,  and  that  they  are  i 
often  affected  severely,  when  both  parents  are  tainted. 

The  full  extent  and  subtlety  of  the  contamination  which  affects  the  m( 
of  a  syphilitic  child  were  first  pointed  out  by  Colles,  of  Dublin,  in  1 
He  formulated  the  remarkable  law  which  now  bears  his  name,  thai 
newly  born  child,  even  although  it  may  have  symptoms  in  the  mouth,  n 
causes  ulceration  of  the  breast  which  it  sucks  if  it  be  its  mother  whosu 
it^  though  it  is  still  capable  of  infecting  a  strange  nurse."  In  other  wi 
although  the  mother  may  have  shown  no  sign  of  syphilis,  she  has  yet  m 
gone  a  modification  of  the  disease,  bearing  somewhat  the  same  relation  U 
ordinary  form  that  vaccinia  does  to  smallpox,  and  no  less  protective  i 
action.  The  choc  en  retour  (as  French  writers  have  termed  the  infection 
woman  through  her  foetus)  is  not,  however,  always  unattended  with  i 
ptoms.  She  not  infrequently  becomes  pale  and  thin,  her  hair  may  fal 
perhaps  certain  lymphatic  glands  become  swollen,  or  there  may  be  i 
swelling  of  bones.  Hutchinson  has  observed  that  symptoms  may  first  ap 
at  the  menopause  in  the  form  of  so-called  "  psoriasis  palmaris,"  or  sore 
the  tongue.  He  suggests,  as  an  interesting  point  for  inquiry,  the  quei 
whether  a  woman  infected  in  this  way  per  fatum  can  transmit  the  tail 
children  subsequently  bom  to  a  healthy  father ;  one  would  certainly  sap 
that  she  could. 

Effects  on  the  ovum. — ^The  results  of  syphilitic  infection  on  the  foetus 
greatly  in  different  cases.  Very  often  it  dies  in  utero^  and  is  thrown  off  i 
an  interval  in  a  more  or  less  decomposed  condition,  with  its  cuticle  pec 
in  large  flakes  as  the  result  of  maceration  in  the  dark  and  foetid  liquor  ai 
Thus  abortions  and  miscarriages,  especially  if  several  times  repealed,  al 
valuable  indications  of  a  syphilitic  taint 
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e  occurrence  of  a  specific  lesion  of  the  placenta  had  long  Ix^eti  sugp^cted  | 
1863  Dr  Wilks  cited  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Beporta'  some  observa- 
f  Mr  Wilkinson  ELing,  in  which  the  chorion  had  been  found  thickened 
riaceous,  and  the  amnion  lined  by  a  false  membrane,  as  the  result,  it 
pposed,  of  syphilis ;  in  almost  every  instance  abortion  had  taken  place 
third  month.  Yirchow,  however,  afterwards  described  the  decidua 
9  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  as  the  structures  liable  to  morbid 
s  in  this  disease.  If  his  view  had  been  correct  it  would  have  followed 
le  changes  in  question  must  be  absent  whenever  the  foetus  derives  its 
m  solely  from  the  father ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  most 
hard  yellow  masses  in  the  placenta  which  have  been  taken  for  gum- 
lave  been  mere  residues  of  accidental  h»morrhages.  At  any  rate, 
kta  spreading  from  the  maternal  into  the  foetal  part  of  the  plaeenta 
oly  once  found  by  Frankel,  of  Breslau,  who  in  the  *Archiv  fiia^  Gyna- 
i'  for  1873  recorded  a  series  of  investigations  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
In  sixteen  cases,  however,  he  discovered  a  peculiar  affection  of  the 
emselves,  a  fact  of  great  interest^  since  it  is  obviously  compatible  with 
ire  absence  of  infection  from  the  mother.  The  lesion  in  question 
B  in  a  dense  growth  of  round-  or  spindle-cells  in  the  sub&tatice  of  the 
^tended  with  a  more  or  less  complete  destruction  anddisappearanee  of 
ascular  loops,  and  ending  ultimately  in  a  process  of  fatty  degeneration* 
>  altered  are  less  easily  isolated  from  the  structures  in  which  they  are 
led ;  they  are  swollen  and  opaque,  and  have  irregular  outlinos  and 
B  extremities.  Sometimes  the  whole  placenta  is  uniformly  affected ; 
en  remarkably  large  and  heavy  (even  to  the  weight  of  two  pounds)^ 
ough,  and  of  a  pale  greyish-yellow  colour.  In  other  instances  only 
portions  of  it  are  leased ;  these  appear  as  opaque  wedge-shaped 
,  surrounded  by  zones  of  congestion ;  in  the  healthy  portions  there 
3n  hffimorrhages.  Once  Frankel  found  that  the  ceU-growth  bad  or- 
from  the  villi  into  the  maternal  part  of  the  organ.  He  is  in  doubt 
ir  the  premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  which  in  his  cases  took  pla^^e 
ring  periods  from  the  sixth  month  onwards,  is  dependent  upon  the 
al  lesion  directly,  or  rather  upon  the  death  of  the  fc»tus.  In  some 
see  gestation  appeared  to  have  gone  on  to  its  natural  limit,  and 
he  morbid  change  was  partial  the  child  was  sometimes  born  alive.  The 
\,  period  at  which  the  affection  of  the  villi  was  detected  was  at  the 
Qonth ;  it  often  seemed  to  be  only  just  commencing.  We  have  still 
Q  whether  a  similar  lesion  exists  when  abortion  occurs  at  the  third  or 
irth  month. 

casionally  a  syphilitic  foetus  shows  gummata  in  the  Iw&r^  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  what  alone  characterises  the  placental  disease  aa 
tic  is  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  hones^  which  ia  nirely  absent, 
Section,  first  described  by  Wegner,  of  Berlin,  in  'Virchow'a  Arcbiv' 
70,  but  independently  observed  by  a  French  physician.  Parrot,  at 
the  same  time,  seems  to  begin  at  a  very  early  period  of  fotital  life, 
hat  which  constitutes  rickets,  it  has  its  chief  seat  at  the  meeting 
etween  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  and  their  epiphysial  cartilages, 
a  the  case  of  the  ribs,  between  their  anterior  extremities  and  the 
ges  which  tip  them.  The  meeting  lines  in  question  become  much 
r  than  natural,  uneven,  and  irregular.  But  here  the  resemblance 
There  is  in  syphilis  comparatively  little  increase  of  the  normal 
of  proliferation,"  whereas  the  "  zone  of  incrustation  of  cartilage  "  la 
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enormously  exaggerated.  It  forms  a  thick  layer,  dense  and  homogene 
but  friable,  white,  and  opaque,  like  mortar ;  long  processes  project  fro 
into  the  substance  of  the  cartilage  beyond.  As  the  affection  advances 
layer  becomes  separated  from  the  shaft  by  a  soft,  or  even  semi-fiuid,  gre] 
red  or  yellowish  material,  consisting  of  granulation  tissue,  which  may  si 
off  into  pus.  Another  feature  is  the  formation  of  new  bone  round  the 
side  of  the  shaft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epiphysis. 

Wegner  terms  this  lesion  a  "  syphilitic  osteochondritis."  It  is  wi 
diffused  throughout  the  body,  but  it  is  said  to  be  always  most  marked  w 
the  growth  of  osseous  tissue  is  naturally  most  active ;  and  what  is  interei 
is  that  precisely  the  same  distribution  is  stated  to  obtain  in  the  caa 
rickets.  Thus  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  the  favourite  seat  of 
diseases,  while  the  corresponding  part  of  the  humerus  is  least  often  affe 
by  either.  Parrot,  however,  says  that  in  syphilis  the  new  bone  is  most  a 
dant  just  where  the  other  changes  are  least  developed ;  and  this  corresp 
exactly  with  a  remark  long  ago  made  by  Hutchinson  to  the  effect  that 
ostitis  in  congenital  syphilis  is  more  often  met  with  just  above  the  elbow 
than  anywhere  else. 

In  a  few  exceptional  instances,  when  an  infant  infected  with  syphi 
bom  alive,  the  soft  material  between  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  and 
epiphyses  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  detach  them  from  one  ano 
and  form  fluctuating  purulent  swellings  beneath  the  periosteum.  The 
then  complete  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs,  attended  with  so  litde  pain 
it  has  actually  been  mistaken  for  paralysis.  The  child's  hands  are  desci 
by  Parrot  as  lying  pronated  by  its  side  ;  its  legs  are  extended,  and  ^ 
it  is  lifted  up  they  hang  helpless  and  swing  to  and  fro.  After  ( 
almost  all  the  principal  epiphyses  may  be  found  separated  from 
shafts. 

Henceforth  there  ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in  diagnosing  cases  oJ 
severe  kind,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  ordinary  form  of  Uie  diseai 
which  there  is  seldom  a  sufficient  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  ends  oi 
bones  to  justify  one  in  speaking  positively  about  it,  at  least  in  veiy  y 
infants.  Indeed,  Kobner  has  shown  that  even  after  death  the  microecc 
often  required  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  lesion. 

These  lesions  of  congenital  syphilis  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
those  of  Eickets,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  that  disease  ii 
second  volume  of  this  work. 

Effects  at  birth. — ^As  a  rule,  a  child  infected  with  syphilis  does  not  mai 
symptoms  of  the  disease  when  it  is  first  bom. 

One  exception  is,  a  peculiar  and  rare  form  of  bullous  empdon,  whi 
known  as  pemphiffus  neonatorum,  and  which  may  either  be  present  at  the 
of  birth  or  come  out  a  few  days  later.  In  1851  there  was  a  discussion 
this  affection  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris ;  Paul  Dubois  dec 
that  it  was  syphilitic,  while  Cazeaux  maintained  the  contrary.  Prol 
in  future  cases  an  examination  of  the  bones  would  easily  settle  the  quo 
The  bullsB  are  flaccid,  and  contain  opaque  serum  or  pus ;  their  favourite 
are  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands.  This  eraption  gene 
proves  fatal. 

The  ihynrns  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  suppuration  by  Dubois ; 
was  no  abscess,  but  the  organ  when  squeezed  emitted  drops  of  ydli 
pus,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  opaline  liquid  which  it  may  co 
when  in  a  normal  state.     Another  morbid  condition,  first  pointed  ov 
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il  as  occurring  in  the  bodies  of  syphilitic  children,  consists  in  the 
ice  of  yellowish-grey  indurated  nodules  in  the  Itmgs^  softening  in  their 
»  into  cavities.     Lastly,  Gubler  has  described  a  peculiar  change  in  the 

the  organ  is  not  only  enlarged,  hard,  and  elastic,  but  its  cut  surface 

a  number  of  small,  white,  opaque  grains  on  a  uniform  yellowish 
d.  Dr  Wilks  showed  a  specimen  of  this  affection  at  a  meeting  of  the 
logical  Society  in  1866  ;  it  came  from  an  infant  one  month  old.  The 
is  often  larger  and  firmer  than  usual.  Acute  peritonitis,  or  pleurisy, 
ningitis  has  sometimes  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  In  cases 
^rtion  from  syphilis,  the  state  of  the  skin  may  suggest  the  cause  of 
oth  of  the  foetus. 

feds  after  birth. — The  more  common  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis 
illy  begin  to  show  themselves  towards  the  end  of  the  first  month  of 
uterine  life  or  in  the  course  of  the  second  month,  rarely  after  the  end 

third  month, 
he  earliest  is,  in  most  cases,  nasal  caiarrh,  producing  what  is  popularly 

the  ^^  snuffles."  This  is  attended  with  the  discharge  from  the  nostriLs 
luid,  at  first  thin  and  serous,  but  afterwards  viscid,  so  that  it  dries  up 
rusts  which  obstruct  the  passage  of  air.  Consequently  the  child  is  no 
r  able  to  breathe  while  it  is  at  the  breast ;  it  takes  the  nipple  into  the 
1  only  to  drop  it  again,  and  thus,  as  Diday  pointed  out,  it  fails  to  get 
;h  food,  and  rapidly  loses  flesh.  Indeed,  although  syphilitic  infants 
metimes  at  birth  well-grown,  plump,  and  fat,  and  may  even  remain  so 
ghout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  rule  is  that  they  are  from 
rst^  or  soon  become,  pale  and  wasted  ;  they  have  a  dull,  opaque,  yellow. 
Tinkled  skin,  and  "look  like  little  old  men." 

x)n  after  the  catarrh  there  appears  an  erv^iion.  Its  favourite  seats  are 
ktes  and  the  face,  but  it  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  body  and  limbs.  It 
ts  of  maculae,  blotches,  or  flat  paptdes,  sometimes  bright  red,  but 
ly  brownish  or  copper-coloured.     They  are  sometimes  isolated,  some- 

so  confluent  that  they  have  been  said  to  look  like  erysipelas.  It  is 
«imes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  syphilis  and  the  effects  of  the 
's  negligence  in  allowing  the  parts  about  the  anus  to  remain  soiled  with 
ta,  or  in  drying  them  insufficiently  after  washing.  As  a  rule,  however, 
yl  blush  produced  by  mere  irritation  is  ill-defined  and  fades  away  at 
Ige,  whereas  at  the  margin  of  a  specific  rash  there  are  seen  isolated, 
ly  outlined  blotches.  Tbe  inflamed  surface,  moreover,  is  uniform  and 
b  red  in  ordinary  dermatitis,  it  is  patchy  and  yellowish  or  coppery  in 
caused  by  syphilis.  The  papules  themselves  may  have  smooth  and 
1  surfaces,  or  they  may  be  dry  and  homy,  raised  here  and  there  into 
1  bullse,  or  superficially  ulcerated.  At  the  comers  of  the  eyes,  about 
igles  of  the  mouth,  in  the  folds  of  the  neck  or  of  the  groins,  or  round 
lus,  the  papules  often  become  covered  with  a  moist  opaque  layer,  and 
le  more  or  less  the  appearance  of  flat  condylomata.  But  typical 
ous  patches,"  occurring  chiefly  at  the  anus,  are  comparatively  seldom 
in  chUdren  less  than  eight  or  ten  months  old.     Sometimes  the  emption 

a  pustular  form ;  the  greater  part  of  the  body  may  then  become 
9d  with  moist  scabs,  separated  by  cracks,  from  which  a  sero-purulent 
is  constantly  oozing. 

1  the  interior  of  the  mouth  ulcers  are  often  present,  or  there  may  be  a 
e  gtomoHHs,  The  latter  affection  involves  the  gums  and  dental  sacs ; 
liinson  has  seen  it  lead  to  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  alveoli.     The 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  may  likewise  ulcerate,  and  discliaq 
sanious  fluid,  perhaps  containing  fragments  of  bone  from  the  septiun. 

Another  but  a  rare  symptom  is  iritis.  Of  this  Hutchinson,  BOrtne  y 
ago,  cited  twenty-three  cases,  the  majority  of  which  occurrad  in  girls, 
was  usually  seen  at  about  the  age  of  five  weeks.  Sometimes  it  wab  Hbi 
to  one  eye,  sometimes  it  affected  both  eyes.  It  was  attended  with  im 
larity  of  the  pupil,  alteration  of  colour  in  the  iris,  and  the  exudatio 
white,  yellow,  or  red  lymph.  But  it  required  to  be  carefully  looked  foi 
the  cornea  was  generally  clear,  with  only  a  faint  pink  zone  round  its  mar 

Transference  from  the  ehUd, — ^Although,  in  accordance  with  CoUes's  la 
child  suffering  under  congenital  syphilis  is  incapable  of  infecting  its  mot 
it  may  give  the  disease  to  any  other  woman  who  suckles  it.  Diday  c 
records  cases  in  which  women  advanced  in  years  appear  to  have  contni 
syphilis  by  kissing  such  infants ;  and  the  use  of  a  spoon  that  had  previa 
been  employed  in  feeding  them  has  been  followed  by  the  same  terrible  ea 
quences.  Probably  the  source  of  the  virus  is  always  the  secretion  d 
ulcer  about  the  lips  or  within  the  mouth.  Hence  Diday  lays  great  Btre& 
the  importance  of  searching  for  such  ulcers,  when  a  chUd  born  of  eyphi 
parents  is  to  be  placed  with  a  wet-nurse.  But  as  it  is  practically  imposf 
to  be  sure  that  the  back  of  the  throat  is  healthy,  French  writers  advise  i 
as  soon  as  any  cutaneous  eruption,  or  even  a  nasal  catarrh  is  discovers 
one  should,  for  the  nurse's  sake,  insist  that  she  should  no  longer  suckle  -. 
an  infant  If  one  knew  of  a  wet-nurse  who  had  had  sjrphilis  she  migb 
engaged  for  the  service ;  but  otherwise  recourse  must  be  htul  to  the  feed 
bottle.  The  primary  lesion  on  the  nipple  of  a  nurse  is  deBcribed  by  Di 
as  a  small  red  papule,  slightly  desquamating  on  the  surface.  When  c 
infected,  she  in  her  turn  may  convey  the  disease  to  other  infants.  That 
milk  is  not  the  vehicle  of  the  poison  is  shown  by  an  observation  oi 
Henry  Lee's.  A  woman,  who  was  nursing  a  syphilitic  child  with  one  hn 
acquired  an  ulcer  upon  that  breast,  and  afterwards  an  eruption  ;  but 
own  infant,  for  whom  she  reserved  the  other  breast^  went  on  sucking  for 
weeks  and  remained  healthy. 

Syphilis  contracted  by  an  infant  from  a  wet-nurse  doee  not  app^i 
differ  in  its  symptoms  from  the  inherited  form  of  the  diseaao. 

Later  effects, — ^The  subsidence  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  congenital  ^ypl 
is  occasionally  followed  by  the  development  of  others,  which  are  obvioi 
analogous  to  those  that  constitute  the  "  tertiary "  stage  of  syphilis  in 
adult.  Thus  nodes  may  appear.  Hutchinson  says  that  the  bone  most  oj 
affected  by  them  is  the  humerus  at  its  lower  end,  and  that  they  often  readi  e 
a  size  as  to  impair  the  movements  of  the  elbow-joint.  A  girl  of  eight  or 
years  old  originally  came  to  Guy's  Hospital  on  account  of  large  ulceratin] 
rupial  patches,  covered  with  thick  brown  crusts,  on  her  trmik  and  Im 
Under  iodide  of  potassium  they  healed  with  marvelloue  rapidity,  but 
nevertheless  returned  with  extensive  periosteal  swellings  upon  the  tibia  i 
ulna,  and  it  was  two  or  three  years  before  she  was  finally  cured,  Anot 
form  of  eruption  consists  of  raised  red  rings  or  zones,  somewhat  like 
"  circinate  squamous  syphilide  "  of  adults.  At  the  Evelina  Hospital  we  c 
had  a  girl,  eight  or  ten  years  old,  with  a  sloughing  ulcer  which  bad  dastro; 
the  soft  palate,  and  with  great  enlargement  of  the  metacarpal  honm  of  < 
hand.  Hutchinson  cites  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  eighty  almost  the  whoK 
whose  calvaria  was  involved  in  disease  at  first  regarded  as  ^'strumouSi'' 
which  proved  to  be  sjrphib'tic  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergy  man.  but  his  miA 
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t)ntracted  the  disease  from  a  former  husband,  an  officer  iu  the  ainiy. 
liar  swellings,  doubtless  gummata,  in  syphilitic  children's  testes  have 
or  twice  been  found  at  Guy's  Hospital  after  death.  Of  lardaoeoua 
Be,  as  the  result  of  congenital  syphilis,  nothing  appears  to  be  known, 
"he  most  interesting  of  the  remote  effects  of  the  hereditary  disease  are, 
ver,  some  which  differ  altogether  from  those  of  ordinary  acquired  syphilis. 
'  discovery  is  due  to  the  acumen  and  patience  in  observation  of  Mr 
hinson,  to  whose  masterly  account  very  little  has  been  added  by  any 
rs  but  himself.  One  peculiarity  is  that  on  each  side^  of  the  forehead 
vntal  eminence  is  protvherarU.  M.  Parrot  maintained  that,  in  addition  to 
itra-uterine  osseous  lesions  already  described,  syphilis  gives  rise,  during 
infancy  and  childhood,  to  a  morbid  change  in  the  bones  resembling  that 
kets ;  and  Hutchinson  now  accepts  this  account  of  the  appeai-anco  in 
ion.  A  character  on  which  Parrot  has  further  insisted  is  the  presence  of 
eminences  upon  the  bones  forming  the  sides  of  tho  anterior  fontanella ; 
their  resemblance  to  the  buttocks  he  calls  such  a  calvaria  "natiform," 
Iso  claims  for  congenital  syphilis  the  affection  known  aa  Craniotabes^ 
1  has  hitherto  been  deemed  rachitic.  But  this  is  more  doubtful^ 
he  other  signs  of  congenital  syphilis  established  by  Hutchinson  are  far 
distinctive  than  the  shape  of  the  forehead.  One  is  a  mnl:eii  bridge  of  the 
resulting  from  long-continued  swelling  of  the  parts  Ttithin,  or  from  Iob^ 
[>port  by  exfoliation  of  the  septum.  Another  is  the  presence  of  radi- 
linear  cicairices  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  running  outwards  towards 
lieeks.  A  third  is  a  thick,  pasty,  opaque  condition  of  ths  slm,  the  hair 
scanty,  and  the  nails  broken  and  apt  to  split. 

[ost  characteristic  of  all  is  a  peculiar  change  in  certain  of  the  permanent 
,  and  particularly  in  the  cerUral  upper  incisors,  which  for  this  purpose 
lunson  terms  the  "  test-teeth."  Not  only  are  they  much  smaller  than 
,  but  they  are  '*  notched  "  and  "  pegged  ;"  the  former  peculiarity  con- 
g  in  a  single  deep  crescentic  excavation  of  their  free  edge,  the  latter 
gradual  convergence  of  their  sides  towards  this  edge.  It  is  supposed 
Akia  alteration  in  their  form  is  the  result  of  their  having  been  disturbed 
sir  growth  by  the  stomatitis  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  dis- 
luring  infancy.  When  they  first  protrude  from  the  gums  the  notch  is 
>resent ;  in  its  place  there  is  a  row  of  minute  projections ;  these  soon 
Rrards  break  off.  Similar  changes  may  sometimes  bo  observed  in  the 
of  the  other  incisors.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  above  single 
notch  is  alone  indicative  of  syphilis.  Horizontal  grooves  on  the  sur- 
and  numerous  small  notches  in  the  edge,  are  common  enough  in  per- 
who  are  altogether  free  from  any  congenital  taint.  Also,  it  is  certain 
the  defect  of  the  teeth  due  to  mercurial  salivation  during  dentition  is 
distinct  from  that  of  syphilis. 

"he  appearances  just  described  enabled  Hutchinson  to  identify  as 
llitic  an  affection  of  the  eye,  the  real  nature  of  which  had  not  previously 
suspected,  and  which  was  always  known  as  ''strumous  corneitis." 
3  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  ugly  form "  of  scrofula  described  by 
on  and  other  writers  was  for  the  most  part  syphilitic,  just  as  the 
bty  form  "  was  tubercular.  Intersiiiial  keratitis,  as  it  is  now  called,  occurs 
y  in  children  between  eight  and  fifteen  years  old,  but  sometimes  in 
s  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six.  It  is  more  common  in  girls 
in  boys.  It  seldom  remains  limited  to  one  eye,  but  commonly  attacks  both 
See  on  this  and  other  points  Fonrnier's  '  La  Syphilis  h^rdditaire  tardive/  1886. 
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in  succession  at  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks.  It  b^ins  as  a  dotted  hai 
near  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  which  spreads  until  almost  the  whole  oi 
opaque,  like  ground  glass.  The  patient  often  complains  but  little  of  iol 
ance  of  light,  and  there  is  not  generally  much  congestion  of  the  coDJun 
or  sclerotic  at  first.  Ulceration  never  occurs,  but  at  a  certain  stagi 
cornea  may  become  so  vascular  as  to  be  uniformly  pink  or  salmon-cob 
When  the  affection  is  at  its  worst,  vision  is  often  reduced  to  a  bare  pc 
tion  of  light ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  eighteen  months  a  surpi 
degree  of  improvement  takes  place.  The  opacity  slowly  clears  up, 
perhaps  only  a  few  hazy  patches  remain ;  and  the  patient's  vision 
tdtimately  be  little  impaired.  Sometimes  iritis  occurs  as  a  complicatio 
choroido-retinitis.     Interstitial  keratitis  is  very  rare  in  acquired  sjrjM 

Another  morbid  condition  occasionally  seen  in  the  subjects  of  oong< 
syphilis  is  deafness,  apparently  from  some  disease  of  the  deeper  par 
both  ears.     It  belongs  to  the  same  age  as  interstitial  keratitis. 

Protection. — ^Is  a  subject  of  congenital  syphilis  less  liable  than  o 
to  acquire  the  disease  later  on  in  life  ?  Hutchinson  has  recorded  inst 
in  which  chancres  have  been  contracted  under  such  circumstances^  an 
in  which  constitutional  sjonptoms  occurred ;  and  his  opinion  is  that  tb 
of  a  patient's  parents  having  had  syphilis  renders  the  acquired  di 
milder  but  does  not  altogether  prevent  it. 

Transmission. — Is  it  possible  for  the  taint  to  be  handed  down  to  a 
generation  ?  Hutchinson  has  about  eight  times  had  opportunities  of  ex 
ing  the  children  of  persons  undoubtedly  the  subjects  of  congenital  sy; 
and  with  one  exception  they  appeared  to  be  healthy. 

Treatment. — Congenital  syphilis  seldom  proves  directly  fatal,  except 
after  birth.  In  mild  cases  the  eruption  may  subside  in  a  few  weeks  wii 
treatment ;  and  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease  specific  treat 
is  very  successful.  The  usual  plan  is  to  prescribe  the  mercury 
chalk  powder,  in  doses  of  a  grain  or  two  grains,  two  or  three  times  a 
according  to  the  age  of  the  infant ;  a  minute  quantity  of  Dovei^s  poi 
or  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  given  with  it,  according  to  drcumsta 
Many  prefer,  however,  to  use  the  diluted  mercurial  ointment  extemaO 
may  be  applied  on  the  inside  of  a  flannel  band  which  is  sewn  round  the  1 
as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  recommended ;  or  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  it 
be  rubbed  into  the  child's  armpits  once  or  twice  daily  for  a  few  minutec 
time ;  or  the  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  may  be  ordered  in  < 
of  ni^xx  to  TT\,xxx  three  times  a  day.  Mucous  patches  about  the  anus 
be  dusted  over  with  calomel. 

In  the  later  forms  of  congenital  lues,  mercury  and  potassic  iodide  a 
be  used  as  in  the  acquired  disease,  and  they  are  no  less  efficacious. 
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th^e  £act8  speak  as  it  appears  to  me  so  eloquently  and  decisively  for  the  infectious 
f  Tuberculosis,  that  we  are  not  shaken  in  this  conviction  by  the  direct  demon- 
[>f  the  tuberculous  virus  being  up  to  the  present  time  an  unsolved  problem." 

COHNHBIM,  1881. 

0/  tuberculosis — Anatomy  ami  histology  of  tuberde:  views  of  Laermec, 
lyle,  a/nd  Loms :  of  Fvrchow,  ScMijppd,  amd  Ziegler — Tuberde  a  prodttct 
modified  inflammation — Infiltrating  tuberde — Caseotbs  and  fibroid  tra/ns- 
viaiions  of  tuberde — Etiology — Koch's  tvherderhadllus — Result  of  experir 
nts  on  ammals :  inoculation  of  tuberde :  Perlsucht :  infection  by  the  mouth 
i  by  the  lungs — Predisposing  causes — Invasion  and  spread  of  tuberde  in 
'body — Course  of  acute  tuberculosis — Varieties  of  chronic  tuberculosis: 
ihisis  jndmonum,  laryngis  et  ilei ;  tuberculous  inflrnnmation  of  serous  memr 
ines;  gemio^enal  tuberculosis;  Addison's  disease;  tuberculosis  of  the 
nph^lamds  and  spleen ;  tuberculous  disease  of  joints :  multiple  tuberde 
leraUy — Conduding  historical  retrospect. 

E  of  the  most  important  diseases  which,  under  various  forms  and 
ry  different  local  characters,  affects  almost  every  organ  of  the  body 
rculosis ;  and  this  must  now  be  included  in  the  extensive  group  of 
uif ective  fevers.  Like  syphilis,  it  usually  comes  before  us  as  a  chronic 
and  it  differs  widely  in  its  clinical  aspect  from  the  continued  fevers 
nthems,  particularly  in  the  apparent  absence  of  an  origin  from  con- 
but  in  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  widely  from  pyasmia,  or  even 
teric  fever,  erysipelas,  and  diphtheria,  in  all  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
trate  a  specific  and  constant  contagion. 

presence  of  the  infecting  virus  is  so  wide-spread  that  it  is  absent 
few  parts  of  the  world,  but  susceptibility  to  it  is  happily  far  less 
L ;  hence  the  predisposing  causes  are  much  more  important  in  this 
any  other  infective  disease.  The  healthiest  organisms  appear  to  have 
any  power  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  smallpox  or  of  plague,  but 
re  exposed  to  scarlatina  who  do  not  take  it ;  and  this  power  of  re- 
is  far  more  common  in  the  case  of  tubercle. 

en  the  virus  has  gained  an  entrance  it  is  most  active  locally, 
itoxication"  of  the  lymph,  blood,  and  tissues  is  less  rapid,  and 
less  complete,  than  in  the  typical  specific  fevers ;  there  is,  in  fact,  a 
ition  of  local  granuloma-growths  (the  tubercles)  with  general  febrile 
uice  (so-called  hectic  fever).  In  this  respect  it  forms  one  of  a 
{  infective  maladies,  from  purely  general  to  purely  local :  typhus, 
;,  syphilis,  tubercle,  leprosy,  lupus. 

remarkable  are  the  affinities  of  tubercle  to  specific  fevers  that  Cohn- 
*edicted  th^t  one  day  phthisis  and  other  tubercular  maladies  would 
rded  as  due  to  a  specific  contagium  :  see  the  passage  at  the  head  of 
ipter  from  his  '  Vorlesungen  ii.  allg.  Pathologic '  (Bd.  ii,  S.  709-712). 
s  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  by  Koch's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of 
). 
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We  must  not  commit  the  error  of  ascribing  all  the  symptoms  and  m^ 
changes  of  tuberculous  diseases  to  this  cause ;  they  are  local  iuHamma 
as  well  as  specific  infective  lesions,  so  that  we  shall  best  consult  patbok 
accuracy  as  well  as  practical  use  by  treating  in  this  place  of  tubenn 
generally,  among  specific  fevers,  and  leaving  the  account  of  its  local  var 
to  the  chapters  which  relate  to  diseases  of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs^  abdo 
and  other  parts  ;  just  as  we  have  dealt  with  syphilis  as  a  specific  dim 
among  infective  fevers,  and  reserve  the  account  of  its  local  efled 
subsequent  parts  of  this  book. 

Anatomy  of  tuberde, — One  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  di  % 
understanding  of  tubercles  has  been  imperfect  observation  of  the  cbasc 
appearance  which  they  present  in  different  stages  of  their  forma 
Laennec  described  them  as  first  " having  the  appearance  of  smalt  ^emit 
parent  grains,  greyish  or  colourless,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  miliet 
to  that  of  a  hemp  seed.  .  .  .  Afterwards  they  gradually  incren 
size,  and  as  they  do  so  they  become  yellowish  and  opaque,  beginmog  I 
centre.  .  .  .  Several  unite  together  to  form  larger  masseSp  pale  yi 
opaque,  and  of  the  consistence  of  very  firm  cheese.  .  .  .  At  li 
they  soften  and  finally  liquefy ;  this  change  also  begins  in  tha  centre, 
progressively  approaches  the  circumference."  The  grey  semi-transp 
granules  he  termed  "  miliary  tubercle ;"  to  the  yellow  cheesy  masa 
applied  the  unfortimate  name  of  "crude  or  immature  tubercle/^ 

Louis,  whom  Laennec's  premature  death  left  the  leading  patholog 
Paris,  limited  the  application  of  the  word  tubercle  to  the  yellow  oi 
stage,  his  method  of  statement  being  that  the  grey  semi-transparent  gra 
"  undergo  conversion  into  tuberculous  matter."  By  most  subsequent  wi 
the  early  grey  stage  was  passed  over  altogether.  Perhaps  they  wei 
fluenced  by  the  misleading  term  "  crude"  tubercle,  applied  to  the  yellow  s 
At  any  rate,  they  taught  that  the  yellow  material  was  deposited  as  euch 
the  blood. 

Virchow,  therefore,  effected  a  most  important  reform  of  pathological 
trine  when  he  showed  that  a  yellow  cheesy  substance,  identical  with  "er 
tubercle,  may  arise  out  of  decaying  matters  of  various  kinds^  from  ordi 
inflammatory  exudations  up  to  sarcoma  and  carcinoma ;  in  other  word^, 
caseation  is  merely  a  mode  of  retrograde  metamorphosis*  Nererth^ 
Virchow  certainly  underrated  the  extent  to  which  cheesy  masses  in  the  1 
and  in  other  organs  are  really  of  tuberculous  origin  ;  though  he  never 
so  far  as  one  or  two  of  his  followers,  who  almost  deny  that  tuberdas  cai 
ataU. 

A  proof  that  grey  and  yellow  tubercles  may  be  stages  of  the  1 
morbid  product  is,  as  Louis  long  ago  pointed  out,  that  the  successive  cbi 
described  by  Laennec  may  often  be  observed  to  occupy  de^iiite  poaitiai 
the  lung ;  towards  the  base  there  are  grey  semi-transparent  tubaiclee  \  U 
up  they  are  of  opaline  aspect  and  yellowish  in  their  interior ;  higher  ftiB 
are  yellowish-white  throughout  their  entire  substance.  He  might '.. 
added  that  they  become  larger  and  approach  one  another  mote  elosdy  1 
below  upwards.  Now,  since  it  is  certain  that  the  upper  lobe  of  thd  loi 
almost  tdways  the  earliest  seat  of  tubercles,  and  that  they  gradually  ^ 
downwards  through  the  organ,  the  conclusion  seems  indisputable  tW 
are  first  grey  and  afterwards  become  yellow.  It  is,  however,  also  true 
tubercles  often  undergo  caseation  before  they  are  large  enough  to  be  vi 
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the  naked  eye.  Both  in  the  pia  mater  and  in  the  liver  the  writer  has 
itedly  found  tubercles  of  microscopic  size  which  were  already  opaque,  not 
in  the  centre,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  their  substance.  It  is  therefore 
)  possible  that  no  grey  tubercles  may  be  discoverable  in  a  diseased  organ, 
when  tuberculosis  has  been  rapidly  destroying  it.  Again,  another  fact, 
h  is  still  more  important,  is  that  tubercles,  instead  of  caseating,  often 
irgo  a  different  change,  which  leaves  them  permanently  grey.  The  earliest 
rvation  of  tubercles  in  this  condition  dates  further  back  than  the  writings 
lennec  himself,  A  few  years  before  the  publication  of  his  great  work, 
J27,  another  French  physician,  Bayle,  had  divided  phthisis  into  different 
ies,  only  the  first  of  which  was  termed  by  him  "  tuberculous."  To  the 
id  species  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Grantdar  Phthisis,"  and  described  the 
B  as  ^'stuffed  with  transparent  shining  granulations,  of  cartilaginous 
re  and  consistence,  never  opaque,  and  without  any  tendency  to  soften." 
,  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  those  pathologists  who  (as  we  have 
I  came  to  regard  a  yellow  cheesy  condition  as  typical  of  tubercle,  habitu- 
spoke  of  recenUy-formed  grey  tubercles  as  the  '^grey  granulations  of 
e ;"  yet  a  perusal  of  the  four  cases  of  granular  phthisis,  related  in  detail 
bat  writer,  shows  clearly  that  in  three  of  them,  at  any  rate,  the  disease 
of  a  chronic  kind.  Such  a  degree  of  hardness  as  he  attributes  to  his  granu- 
OS  is,  indeed,  inconsistent  with  their  having  reached  only  an  early  stage 
leir  development ;  and  he  also  expressly  mentions  that  they  are  some- 
B  pigmented  or  speckled  with  brilliant  black  dots  and  lines,  which  wiU 
lown  elsewhere  to  be  characteristic  of  chronic  tuberculous  affections  of  the 
B  and  bronchial  glands.  In  fact  the  grey  granulations  of  Bayle  are  really 
roles  which,  instead  of  caseating,  have  undergone  a  fibroid  change,  and 
I  thus  become  permanently  hard  and  semi-transparent, 
kfiliary  tubercles,  then,  may  be  of  three  kinds : 

I.  Soft  grey  gramfulaiionsy  always  of  recent  formation,  and  essentially  tran- 
y  in  their  characters. 

I.  Ydkw  grcmtdcUions,  of  either  recent  or  old  formation,  tending,  if  they 
3rgo  further  change,  to  soften  or  liquefy. 

$.  Hard  grey  granidations,  always  chronic,  and  liable  to  no  change,  except 
lentation. 

Histological  characters  of  tvherde, — It  may  well  be  supposed  that  histolo- 
(  have  had  much  to  say  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  tubercular 
ess.  But  the  present  writer  ventures  to  think  that  their  views  on  this 
ect  are  fundamentally  erroneous.  Their  object  has  been  to  discover 
s  microscopical  characters  which  should  serve  to  distinguish  tubercular 
»ns  from  all  others.  Thus  Lebert  many  years  ago  thought  that  he  had 
id  a  specific  "  tuberde-corpuscle  "  in  the  yellow  cheesy  material  which  was 
hat  time  taken  for  the  typical  form  of  the  morbid  product.  Since 
;how  taught  that  this  material  is  already  in  a  state  of  decay  and  degene- 
>n,  the  search  has  been  actively  prosecuted  in  tubercles  still  grey  and 
nt.  Virchow  himself  held  that  their  histology  is  that  of  a  form  of 
our,  namely,  lymphoma  ;  according  to  him,  individual  tubercles  are  com- 
kble  with  the  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen ;  and,  as  he  believed  that 
J  are  apt  to  arise  where  no  such  lymphoid  structures  are  naturally 
tent^  he  regarded  them  as  "  heteroplastic  "  new  growths.  Subsequent 
bers  further  developed  this  view  by  insisting  on  the  existence  of  a  reticu- 
d  stroma,  such  as  belongs  to  other  Ijonphomata.  It  was  also  suggested 
t  the  true  seat  of  tubercles  was  perhaps  the  interior  of  the  lymph- 
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channels  throughout  the  body,  and  that  their  cells  might  probablj 
formed  by  a  proliferation  of  the  Ijonphatic  endothelium.  Oo  the  al 
hand,  Dr  Sanderson  endeavoured,  in  1868,  to  demonstrato  in  those  parU 
which  tubercles  occur  the  normal  presence  of  lymphoid  tissuei  an  m 
growth  of  which  might  lead  to  their  formation,  and  thus  render  th 
"  homoeoplastic." 

But  about  that  time  the  attention  of  histologist^  beciiiDe  drawn 
another  element  of  tubercle,  which  has  played  a  princiiiul  part  in  1 
various  theories  that  have  since  been  advanced.  That  very  hrge  cella  j 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  a  tubercle  had  long  been  known  ;  Vircbow  hitni 
described  cells  containing  twelve  or  more  nuclei.  Langbiins  and  Sditl|i| 
now  insisted  on  the  frequent  presence  of  such  bodies,  and  applied  to  ih 
the  name  Riesenzellen  or  giant-cells,  which  had  previously  been  iDvented 
Virchow  for  similar  corpuscles  in  certain  sarcomatous  turaoui-s  (v,  mpru^ 
80).  According  to  Dr  Hamilton,  whose  papers  in  the  *  Practitioner '  I 
1880  are  illustrated  by  beautiftd  drawings,  giant-cells  occur  with  the  uSn 
regularity  in  all  tubercles.  They  are  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  ibi 
larger  than  the  lymphoid  cells,  which  are  also  present.  Th^y  are  wm 
times  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  tubercle,  sometimes  kterully.  Wlteii 
giant-cell  is  young,  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  large  mass  of  granular  pm 
plasm,  sometimes  with  many  nuclei  in  it,  sometimes  without  them.  Ai 
grows  older,  the  peripheral  part  of  it  (the  "  periblast ")  becomes  orgaow 
and  constitutes  an  almost  fibrous  sheath,  in  which  great  ntimbei^  of  roa 
or  oval  nuclei  may  be  perceived,  and  from  which  ultimately  processes  ar 
in  continuity  with  the  reticulated  stroma  of  the  rest  of  the  tubere 
Further  on,  Dr  Hamilton  speaks  of  a  tubercle  as  made  up  of  one  or  mr 
"  giant-cell  systems."  He  imagines  that  even  the  "  lymphoid  "  and  '*  t 
thelioid "  cells  which  are  found  in  the  tubercle  have  originally  bean  <x 
nective-tissue  nuclei,  which  have  become  detached  and  thrown  ofi'  into  t 
meshes  of  the  reticulum. 

Histologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  gianl-oeSf 
tubercle.  Dr  Hamilton's  view  is  that  each  of  them  arises  by  tlie  fx 
gressive  growth  of  a  single  large  connective-tissue  element.  But  Sch$]i( 
himself  attributed  them  to  the  coalescence  of  leucocytes  in  the  interior 
capillary  vessels.  And  both  Dr  Klein  and  Prof.  Julius  Arnold  ha^ 
recently  stated  that  they  may  be  produced  by  the  fusion  togeth^  cif 
number  of  epithelial  cells,  of  which  the  nuclei  persist,  if  such  opinicii 
are  correct,  it  is  impossible  that  giant-cells  can  possess  the  Bigni^caiiee  . 
regard  to  tubercles  which  Dr  Hamilton  and  others  would  assign  to  ^bm 
After  all,  giant-cells  are  far  from  being  as  conspicuous  or  as  easily  deraoi 
strable  elements  in  a  tubercle  as  they  are  in  a  myeloid  sarcoma. 

Again,  the  conception  of  giant-cells  as  the  essential  and  distangiaika 
elements  of  tubercles  has  of  late  years  been  rudely  shaken  from  dsoiIk 
side.  The  experiments  of  Ziegler,  quoted  above  (p.  56)  have  ibovi 
what  had  been  to  some  extent  recognised  before  him,  that  ^pant-oells  &i 
formed  in  ordinary  inflammatory  exudation,  during  the  course  of  i' 
"  organisation  "  or  development  into  tissue.  In  fact^  Ziegler's  reseaitlM 
were  undertaken  with  the  special  object  of  throwing  light  lipon  the  rtra 
ture  of  tubercle,  and  upon  the  relations  between  tuberculosis  and  inflaanai 
tion.  Moreover,  nodules,  having  the  histological  charact4?ra  of  tuberdi 
but  of  microscopic  size,  had  already  been  found  by  other  obi*ervers  in  pb^ 
where  their  presence  certainly  would  not  have  been  expected.     KosUr  di 
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dd  tubercles  (sometimes  visible  even  by  the  naked  eye)  in  the  granula- 
which  project  into  the  interior  of  diseased  joints;  and  Friedlander 
[  similar  bodies  constantly  present  in  lupus  and  in  the  walls  of  scro- 
s  ulcers.  It  is  true  that  both  these  affections  were  previously  believed 
IF  a  more  or  less  close  relation  to  tubercle.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
;he  same  of  certain  other  lesions  in  which  Friedlander  or  Roster 
>lmheim  found  microscopic  tubercles.  Among  them  are  a  shallow 
of  the  uterus  in  an  old  woman  who  died  of  apoplexy,  the  stroma  of  a 
reus  tumour,  the  floor  of  a  phagedaenic  chancre,  and  bands  of  adhesion 
)  pleura  or  in  the  peritoneum.  Friedlander,  indeed,  maintains  that  all 
cases  are  examples  of  "  a  local  tuberculosis,"  and  compares  them  with 
»fulous  testis,  or  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  which  does  lead  to  a  general 
culosis.     But  this  is  surely  a  strained  and  partial  view  of  the  facts. 

robable  cormedion  of  tubercle  wUh  inflammatory  exudation. — ^The  general 
iflion  which  we  may  draw  from  all  these  observations  with  regard  to 
istology  of  tubercle  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  prevent  our 
tdng  the  doctrine  that  Tubercuiosis  is  a  modification  of  the  inflammatory 
s,  if  it  is  commended  to  us  on  other  grounds.  Some  of  the  reasons 
L  led  the  author  of  this  chapter  to  accept  it  will  be  stated  further  on  ; 
ipart  from  these,  it  seems  to  afford  the  only  possible  solution  of  a 
dty  which  histologists  used  to  regard  as  insuperable.  Niemeyer's  denial 
^bercles  are  an  essential  feature  of  pulmonary  phthisis  was  based  on 
icroscopical  observation  that  in  many  specimens  of  phthisical  lungs  the 
d  process  which  precedes  the  occmrence  of  caseation  is  not  a  deve- 
st of  Ijonphoid  tissue,  but  a  filling  of  the  alveoli  with  epithelial  cells, 
other  words,  a  ''catarrhal  pneumonia."  He  accordingly  declared  that 
)nic  catarrhal  pneumonia,  ending  in  cheesy  infiltration,  really  constitutes 
rimary  anatomical  lesion  in  many  cases  of  phthisis.  His  opinions  have 
been  adopted  by  many  other  pathologists.  Dr  Hamilton,  for  example, 
a  that  dry  yellow  nodules,  such  as  were  described  in  the  lungs  by 
lec,  are  generally  nothing  but  patches  of  catarrhal  pneumonia ;  bodies 
g  an  aspect  simUar  to  that  of  a  tubercle,  but  as  large  as  millet  seeds, 
ly  (he  says)  prove  to  be  groups  of  air-vesicles  affected  with  catarrhal 
nonia.  But  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  cases  in 
I  catarrhal  pneumonia  must  be  separated  from  tuberctdosis  can  be 
k1  to  those  of  ordinary  phthisis,  if  the  separation  is  to  be  made  at  alL 
be  contrary,  the  principal  point  on  which  Dr  Wilson  Fox  insisted  in 
ng  the  discussion  on  tubercle  at  the  Pathological  Society  in  1873  was 
in  the  disease  known  as  acute  tuberculosis,  occurring  in  children, 
lations  "composed  of  epithelial  proliferation"  are  generally  found  in 
*  numbers  than  those  made  up  of  lymphatic  cells.  And  in  that  very 
Ek  Grerman  observer,  Hering,  actually  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
Eury  fatal  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  ought  to  have  its  name 
;ed  into  that  of  acute  disseminated  catarrhal  pneumonia.  But  this 
I,  after  all,  leave  the  difficulty  untouched ;  because,  as  Dr  Fox  pointed 
granulations  made  up  of  an  interstitial  small  cell-growth  are  generally 
present  in  such  cases,  and  some  granulations  consist  partly  of  one  kind 
tments,  partly  of  the  other.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  by  Julius 
Id  that  precisely  similar  epithelial  changes  to  those  in  the  lungs  occur 
\  liver  and  in  the  kidneys,  when  affected  by  acute  tuberctdosis ;  while 
I  has  demonstrated  a  caseating  catarrh  of  the  seminal  tubules  in  the  so- 
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called  scrofulous  disease  of  the  testis.  Now,  if  the  tuberculous  proces 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  inflammation,  it  is  possible  to  soke  the  i 
culty  without  giving  up  the  use  of  the  term  tubercle,  and  without  igoa 
the  important  distinctions  that  undoubtedly  exist  between  ordinary  infl 
matory  affections  and  those  that  are  tuberculous.  The  relation  of  caUr 
inflammation  to  the  inflammatory  process  in  general  is  etill  imperfe 
understood  (cf.  supra,  p.  51).  But  at  least  this  is  certain,  that  tbe  te 
kind  of  irritation  which  in  most  other  tissues  leads  to  an  exudatioi 
leucocytes,  causes,  when  applied  to  epithelial  tissues,  an  overgrowth 
epithelial  cells.  Ziegler  argued  that  a  tubercle  owes  its  rounded  form  i 
its  definite  size  (varying  only  within  rather  narrow  limits)  to  the  fact  thi 
is  produced  by  the  circumscribed  action  of  an  irritant  of  but  slight  inteu 
upon  the  spot  which  afterwards  becomes  its  centre;  and  he  contrasl^ 
effect  of  such  an  irritant  with  the  far  more  powerful  operation  of  a  se 
particle,  such  as  gives  rise  to  a  miliary  abscess.  Now  it  is  easy  to  cono 
that  whereas  the  circumscribed  irritation  of  a  minute  area  of  connae 
tissue  results  in  the  formation  of  a  grantdation  made  up  mainly  of  ki 
cytes,  the  same  kind  of  irritation  applied  to  an  epithelial  area  may  cm 
granulation  consisting  of  epithelial  cells.  The  two  bodies  may  differ  c 
pletely  in  their  histology,  and  yet  we  may  be  quite  right  in  giving  boli 
them  the  same  name.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  attempt  to 
a  criterion  of  tubercle  in  its  histological  structure  appears  to  be  fundament 
erroneous. 

Specific  cha/racter  of  tuberaular  inflammation:  infiliraMng  tuherde. — The  i 
ception  of  tubercle  unfolded  in  the  last  paragraph  is  one  which  Dr  Fi 
for  several  years  past  taught  in  his  lectures  on  pathology.  Kocb'i  diseoi 
of  a  tubercle-bacillus  supplied  the  "irritant  of  but  slight  intensity^'  tin 
needed  for  the  theory.  The  slow  growth  of  this  organism,  to  which  K 
himself  draws  attention,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  morbid  proccsi  iri 
results  from  its  action  is  so  much  less  acute  than  infective  int^ammation 
general,  with  which  tuberculosis  must  henceforth  be  regarded  aa  e 
parable. 

It  is  not  the  least  advantage  of  this  view  of  tubercle  that  it  enabtoe  u 
understand  how  an  affection  (whether  of  the  lung  or  of  any  other  or^ 
may  fail  to  present  the  characteristic  granulations,  and  yet  be  really  ti:' 
culous.  Laennec  long  ago  described  what  he  termed  a  tuberculous  "  infi 
tion  of  the  lungs,"  when  considerable  portions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  beci 
solidified  by  a  greyish  and  semi-transparent,  or  by  a  paler  and  yBllowish-i»  i 
material ;  either  without  any  previous  development  of  distinct  tubercle, 
around  tubercles  already  formed.  Subsequent  observers  have  very  geoea 
declared  such  lesions  to  be  "pneumonic."  But  in  their  naked -eye  charad 
these  "infiltrations"  differ  altogether  from  anything  that  is  seen  in  cudia 
pneumonia.  Even  when  the  growing  edge  of  a  patch  of  pinkish  grey 
filtration  appears  quite  homogeneous,  one  often  finds  that  the  less  rm 
parts  of  it,  where  caseation  is  commencing,  show  yellow  granulation b  c«c 
spending  exactly  with  tubercles  in  size  and  in  general  appears 
Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  uniform  consolidation  may  result  hem  1 
irritation  set  up  by  baciUi  if  they  happen  to  lie  very  close  to  one  aiuti 
through  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Again,  in  association  with  actite  tub^^^ 
of  other  organs,  an  affection  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  is  noC 
frequent,  which  seems  to  be  a  simple  inflammation,  since  no  tuberclet  i 
discoverable.     In  such  cases,   the   presence  of    recently  formed   tnbord 
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here  is  strong  evidence  that  the  meningitis  must  be  essentially  of  the 
nature. 

aseaiion  of  iuberde, — ^Another  peculiarity  of  tubercular  lesions,  which  is 
)ly  less  characteristic  than  the  presence  of  the  grey  granulations, 
3  tendency  to  caseate.  Most  pathologists  since  Virchow  have  been 
eady  to  assume  that  caseation  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  merely 
unatory  affections.  It  is  of  course  indisputable  that  the  pus  con- 
1  in  a  serous  sac  or  in  a  large  abscess  may,  and  often  does,  dry  up  into 
ssy  mass.  The  same  thing  is  observed  in  the  crypts  of  the  tondls,  in 
BBcal  appendix,  and  in  other  pouches  of  mucous  membrane,  and  it  is 
in  the  walls  of  arteries  when  they  become  atheromatous.  But  in  every 
f  these  instances  the  inflammatory  exudation  which  caseates  is  more  or 
Byond  the  range  of  the  blood-vessels.  Is  it  a  fact  that  simple  inflamma- 
iver  leads  to  caseation  in  the  substances  of  a  vascular  solid  organ — ^in 
iver,  or  in  the  spleen,  or  even  in  a  lymph-gland — unless  a  definite 
»  has  been  formed  ?  Such  an  occurrence  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  if 
re  the  most  natural  thing  possible ;  but  it  would  be  diffictdt  to  find 
ices  that  will  bear  hostile  criticism.  Surely,  in  a  healthy  person 
imation  generally  runs  its  course  so  as  to  leave  no  cUbris  behind,  except 
an  abscess  forms  and  fails  to  discharge  itself.  In  the  solitary  follicles 
9  intestine  it  used  to  be  supposed  tJbaf  caseation  was  often  met  with, 
independently  of  the  tuberculous  process ;  but  the  writer's  own  experi- 
has  been  that  it  scarcely  ever  occurs  unless  other  parts  of  the  body 
in  tubercular  lesions. 

ne  of  the  most  typical  features  of  tuberctdosis  is  the  presence  of 
ling  ulcers  in  cavities,  with  yellow  walls  of  definite  thickness,  the 
mce  of  which  regularly  undergoes  caseation  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
d.  This  process,  wherever  found,  whether  as  a  pulmonary  vomica, 
the  liver,  the  kidney,  the  prostate,  or  the  testicle,  may  be  safely  set 
as  tuberculosis. 

bose  pathologists  who  have  recognised  that  caseation  is  especially  apt 
lur  in  tuberculous  lesions  have  commonly  attributed  it  to  the  absence 
od-vessels  in  tubercles.  Thus  Virchow's  comparison  between  tubercles 
lie  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen  was  objected  to,  and  with  justice, 
9  ground  that  the  latter  contain  capillaries.  Every  museum  of  morbid 
my  contains  injected  specimens  of  phthisical  lungs,  from  which  it  appears 
lot  only  isolated  tubercles,  but  also  patches  of  caseous  infiltration,  are 
itely  non-vascular.  No  new  vessels  seem  to  be  formed  in  them,  and 
re-existing  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  undergo  obliteration.  The 
)r  process  of  softening  and  liquefaction,  by  which  vomic»  are  formed, 
rs  to  be  essentially  of  a  chemical  nature. 

ibroid  tramformation. — ^In  many  cases,  as  already  mentioned,  tubercles, 
d  of  caseating,  undergo  fibroid  transformation.  What  determines  them 
:e  the  one  course  rather  than  the  other  is  as  yet  uncertain ;  but  it  would 
that  caseation  is  less  frequent  in  proportion  as  the  patient  is  older.  In 
8  other  than  the  lungs,  comparatively  little  is  known  about  "fibroid " 
des.  But  Schiippel  has  demonstrated  their  occurrence  in  Ijonph-glands, 
as  shown  that  the  reticulated  stroma  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  cells, 
I  converted  into  a  transparent,  almost  homogeneous,  indistinctly  fibril- 
material;  and  Sindfleisch  has  recorded  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
IB  tubercles  in  the  great  omentum.  The  occurrence  of  a  similar  change 
bercular  infiltration  is,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  disease  known  as 
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fibroid  phthisis.  Even  in  such  oases,  there  seems  still  to  be  d^cl 
yascularity;  for  Bindfleisch  has  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  forcing  in 
tion  into  the  interior  of  indurated  masses  in  the  lungs,  and  contrasts  t] 
state  with  the  abundant  supply  of  vessels  to  the  newly  formed  oonneei 
tissue  in  cirrhosis  of  the  Uver  and  in  granular  disease  of  the  kidi 
No  writer  has  laid  more  stress  on  the  fibrous  transformation  of  tubercles  t 
Dr  Hamilton,  who,  indeed,  declares  that  the  natural  ultimate  destiny  of  tl 
bodies  is  to  become  little  fibrous  tumours,  and  that  many  of  the  so-ca] 
cirrhoses  of  organs,  both  in  children  and  in  adults,  are  in  reality  the  rem^ 
of  outbreaks  of  tubercle. 

The  tuberd&iaMlus, — ^In  the  '  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift'  for  A 
10th,  1882,  Dr  Koch  made  known  the  important  fact  that  he  had  disoove 
bacilli  in  the  tuberctdar  diseases  of  man  and  of  animals,*  that  he  had  succee 
in  cultivating  these  bacilli  upon  the  coagulated  serum  of  blood,  and  had  h 
able  to  set  up  tuberculosis  in  healthy  animals  by  inoculating  the  caltiva 
products.  The  organisms  themselves  he  described  as  in  length  equal  t 
quarter  or  half  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-disc  (3-5  /x),  and  in  breadth 
fifth  to  one  sixth  of  their  length.  They  are  slightly  curved  and  have  roun 
ends.  When  prepared  by  a  particular  method  of  double  staining,  f  t 
present  a  blue  colour,  whereas  nuclei  and  other  tissue-elements  appear  hro 
This  not  only  facilitates  their  recognition,  but  also  serves  as  a  point  of 
tinction  between  them  and  all  other  kinds  of  bacilli,  except  those  of  lepr 
which,  indeed,  resemble  them  very  closely,  and  only  differ  in  being  still  n 
slender  and  in  having  pointed  ends.  The  bacilli  of  tubercle,  while  lying  in 
living  tissues,  produce  spores  which  are  oval  in  form,  from  two  to  fou 
number,  and  placed  at  equal  distances  in  their  length  so  as  to  give  the  bu 
a  beaded  appearance.  When  grown  upon  the  coagulum  of  blood-senun, 
organisms  become  aggregated  together  into  fiat^  scale-like  masses,  hard); 
large  as  poppy  seeds,  which  can  be  lifted  off  entire,  and  which  are  so  I 
that  it  requires  some  force  to  break  them  up.  Their  development  takes  p 
very  slowly,  about  ten  days  elapsing  after  infection  of  the  coagulum  bel 
any  change  is  discoverable.  Another  condition  necessary  to  their  growt 
a  uniform  temperature  of  86° — 106°  F.  Hence  they  cannot  grow  in 
open  air  in  this  climate. 

Eoch  does  not  think  that  previous  observers  who  have  described  mii 
cocci,!  or  even  rod-shaped  bodies,  in  tubercle,  had  seen  the  same  oigaoi! 
which  were  discovered  by  him.  They  are  not  generally  present  in  h 
numbers,  except  where  the  tuberculous  process  is  recent  and  acti 
if  it  is  slow,  they  are  often  to  be  found  only  within  the  giant-ef 
perhaps  one  or  two  in  each  cell.  They  do  not  exhibit  spontaneous  mc 
ment. 

The  original  cases  in  which  Eoch  found  his  bacilli  were  the  foUowii 
(1)  Eleven  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis.     In  miliary  tubercles  of  die  In 

*  There  is  stUl  some  donbt  as  to  the  identity  of  Perlsucht  in  cattle  (v.  imft^  p. 
with  tubercle  in  man.  Klein  finds  that  the  taWcle-bacilli  in  man  are  madi  larger  t 
those  in  the  tnbercnlar  lungs  of  cattle. 

t  Viz.  by  methylene  bine  and  Tesnvin.  Ehrlich  has  since  devised  a  more  ddii 
method  bywhich  the  bacilli  appear  magenta-red  with  f  uchsin  (hydrochlorate  of  roanil 
Weigert,  Heneage  Gibbes>  and  many  other  histologists  have  described  methods  of  dd 
staimng.  See  an  account  of  them  in  Dr  Oookshank's  '  Introduction  to  I^ctieal  Baci^ 
logy,'  pp.  162-7,  Ghramm's  method. 

%  Professor  Toussaint,  of  Montpellier;  Professor  Elebs,  of  Prague.  See  Che? 
*  Practitioner,'  April,  1888. 
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ere  never  absent,  but  in  those  which  had  caseated  they  often  existed 
b  the  edges.      They  were  present,  too,  in  miliary  tubercles  of  the 

liver,  and  kidneys,  and  in  great  numbers  in  the  grey  tubercles  of 

aeningitis.     And  they  also  occurred  in  the  cheesy  bronchial  glands 

he  same  cases.     (2)  Twelve  cases  of  caseous  bronchitis  and  pneu- 

(3)  One  case  of  solitary  tuberculous  tumour    of   the  brain,  the 

Ijdng  within  giant-cells  contained  in  the  tissue  immediately  surround- 

cheesy  mass.  (4)  Two  cases  of  intestinal  tuberculosis.  The  bacilli 
resent  also  in  the  corresponding  mesenteric  glands.  (5)  Two  out  of 
ases  of  freshly  extirpated  scrofulous  glands.  (6)  Two  out  of  four 
f  inflammation  of  joints.* 

vious  eaperimmts  on  ihe  arUficial  production  of  tubercle. — Koch's  discovery 
ites  the  final  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence  which  has  been  long  accu- 
ig,  and  which  places  tuberculosis  among  the  specific  diseases.     In 

French  observer,  M.  Villemin,  made  known  a  fact  which  roused  the 
t  interest  in  the  medical  world ;  he  found  that  in  certain  animals, 
larly  rabbits  and  guinearpigs,  tuberculosis  could  be  set  up  by  the 
tion  of  tuberculous  matter  from  the  human  subject.  His  experiments 
)on  repeated  in  this  country  by  Mr  Simon,  Dr  Sanderson,  Dr  Wilson 
id  others.  Tubercles  from  the  pia  mater  or  from  serous  membranes, 
I  substances  from  the  lungs  of  phthisical  patients,  even  the  sputa  yielded 
I  patients  during  life,  were  introduced  beneath  the  skin  of  animals. 
were  afterwards  killed,  or  were  allowed  to  die  of  the  disease  which 
d  the  operation  and  generally  proved  fatal  in  from  six  to  ten  weeks, 
then  found  that  pus  or  a  dry,  cheesy  substance  had  been  formed  at 
b  of  inoculation,  and  that  bands  of  induration  extended  away  fromitinto 
acent  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  Ijonph-glands  in  the  neighbourhood 
ilarged  and  caseous.  Nodtdes  of  various  sizes  were  present  in  the 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  peritoneum.  These  resembled  tubercles 
\  the  naked  eye  and  in  their  histology.  They  consisted  of  a  grey, 
nnsparent  material,  which  underwent  caseation  from  the  centre  out- 

The  infective  character  of  the  process  was  further  shown  by  the  fact 
fttter  taken  from  the  body  of  an  animal  after  death  was  capable  of 
up  the  same  disease  in  other  animals. 

;er  a  time,  however,  certain  observations  were  made  which  seemed  to 
le  bearing  of  these  experiments,  Dr  Sanderson  found  that  in  guinea- 
i  "artificial  tuberculosis  "  arose  after  the  inoculation  of  pus  from  the 
Buy  abscesses  of  pyaemic  patients,  or  even  after  the  mere  introduction 
an  seton  of  unbleached  cotton.  Dr  Wilson  Fox  independently  arrived 
[e  result  by  inoculating  guinearpigs  with  pieces  of  putrid  muscle,  or 
Accine  lymph.  In  Germany,  Cohnheim  and  Frankel  introduced  into 
ritoneal  cavity  of  animals  of  the  same  species  portions  of  new  growths, 
of  healthy  organs  from  the  human  body,  or  even  bits  of  charpie  or 
lercha;  and  they  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  tubercular  process  not  only 
serous  cavity  itself,  but  also  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  liver.  It  even 
ted  that  guinea-pigs  in  which  incisions  were  made,  without  any  injec- 
erished  i^terwards  with  inspissated  abscess  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and 
iliary  tubercles  in  their  organs ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  give 
terimenting  upon  such  animals,  and  to  have  recourse  to  dogs,  as  not 

I  the  twenty-first  volame  of  the  '  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports/  Dr  Vincent 
itates  that  in  tweWe  ancient  specimens  of  tnherculous  longs,  from  forty  to  seventy 
i,  he  sncceeded  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  Koch's  bacillns  microscopically. 
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being  liable  to  be  made  tuberctdous  by  trifling  wounds.  But^  after  injec 
into  the  jugular  veins  of  these  dogs  pus  from  guinea-pigs  which  had  tl 
selves  been  inoculated  with  non-tuberculous  materials,  it  was  found  that 
dogs  likewise  became  the  victims  of  miliary  tuberculosis. 

These  observations  fitted  in  perfectly  with  a  theory  of  tubercnlofliB  w 
had  been  propounded  a  few  years  before  the  publication  of  ViUemin's  ex\ 
ments,  but  which  at  the  time  had  attracted  little  notice.  In  1857,  Bui 
Munich,  had  suggested  that  in  the  human  subject  acute  miliary  tubcdrca 
was  due  to  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  caseous  matters  from  non-en 
stded  yellow  tubercles,  or  from  pulmonary  cavities  not  surrounded  oi 
sides  by  dense  fibroid  tissue.  Indeed,  a  similar  opinion  had  been  ezpre 
earlier  still  by  Dittrich,  of  Erlangen.  It  afterwards  became  the  fashioi 
regard  tubercle  as  always  a  secondary  product,  the  origin  of  which  was  aoi 
for  in  "  caseous  foci,"  of  which  the  formation  was  supposed  to  precede,  i 
cases,  the  development  of  tuberculous  lesions.  In  ordinary  cases  of  phi 
it  was  thought  that  a  catarrhal  pneumonia,  with  secondary  more  or 
extensive  caseation,  was  the  earliest  change,  and  that  this  might  go  on  i 
great  length  of  time  before  any  tubercles  made  their  appearance,  so 
perhaps  the  disease  might  become  tubercular  only  at  its  very  end.  Sn 
view  was  of  course  in  entire  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Niem 
already  referred  to  (p.  310).  The  acute  tuberculosis  of  children  was  tr 
back,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  to  a  simple  intestinal  or  broiu 
catarrh ;  this  was  supposed  to  lead  first  to  swelling  of  the  correspon 
abdominal  or  thoracic  Ijonph-glands,  and  then  to  their  caseation  ;  ami  i 
once  caseation  had  commenced  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  tab 
were  assumed  to  be  present.  Dr  Hamilton  still  maintains  this  doctrine 
imagines  that  in  the  process  of  caseation  some  material,  probably  a  fern 
is  elaborated,  which  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  the  tissues  to  which  it  is  car 
But  surely  this  theory  of  tuberculosis  is  inconsistent  with  the  broad  ht^ 
human  pathology,  whatever  may  be  its  application  to  the  artificial  tx 
culosis  of  animals.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that^  in  man,  the  in 
sated  pus  of  a  common  abscess,  or  the  caseous  matter  of  an  atheroma 
artery,  or  of  a  degenerating  new  growth  or  gumma,  does  not  produce  to 
ctdosis.  The  few  cases  that  have  been  recorded  as  illustrations  of  siidi 
occurrence  serve,  by  their  rarity,  to  tell  against  the  conclusion  they  an 
tended  to  support.  Thus  Dr  Murchison  some  years  ago  exhibited  at 
Pathological  Society  a  specimen  in  which  a  simple  ulcer  of  the  duoda 
(an  affection  generally  entirely  free  from  all  trace  of  caseation)  had  I 
followed  by  tubercular  disease  in  the  lungs.  Is  there  the  smallest  rei 
for  supposing  that  this  was  anything  more  than  an  accidental  coincidei 
Dr  Hamilton  insists  upon  a  case  in  which  a  woman  died,  thirty-three  < 
after  her  delivery,  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  She  had  been  attic 
by  a  rigor  on  the  seventh  day,  and  her  sjonptoms  were  at  first  mainly  tl 
of  peritonitis.  In  many  places,  says  Dr  Hamilton,  more  especially  hek 
the  uterus,  the  peritonitic  fibrinous  effusion  had  become  caseous,  and  1 
and  there  softening  had  occurred.  He  assumes  that  this  was  the  start 
point  of  the  tuberculosis ;  but  it  seems  to  be  very  doubtful,  acc(Nrdiii( 
observations  made  by  Golmheim  on  the  rate  of  development  of  acute  ta 
culosis,  whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  process  to  have  nu 
course  within  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  days,  even  supposing  that  the  tu 
culous  "  ferment "  became  "  elaborated  "  at  the  very  moment  when 
peritonitis  first  began.     Moreover,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  ^ 
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mftii's  UlnesB  was,  from  the  first,  acute  tubercular  peritonitis,  formitig, 
ften  happens,  the  clinically  obvioua  part  of  a  more  widely  diffused 
'  tuberctUosifi,  In  fact,  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  in  man,  attributable 
;tion  from  non-tubercular  lesion?,  are  so  scarce  that  it  is  impossible  to 
any  significance  io  them* 

antime,  however,  it  has  turned  out  that  the  experiments  which  were 
sd  to  prove  that  tuberculosis  could  be  set  up  in  animals  by  the 
tion  of  non-tuberculous  matters  had  been  misinterpreted.  Kleba 
!  that  iu  all  probability  they  were  vitiated  either  by  the  accidental 
le  of  the  specific  poison  of  tubercle  at  the  time  when  the  operation 
?rformed,  or  by  the  wound  becoming  infected  with  it  afterwards. 
nm  afterwards  frankly  acknowled^jed  that,  having  repeated  his  inves- 
IS  both  at  Kiel  and  at  Breslau,  he  has  utterly  failed  to  obtain  the  stime 

as  before  j  and  he  became  one  of  the  waimest  supporters  of  the 

nature  of  tubercle.  On  referring  to  Dr  Wilson  Fox's  observations 
i  that  all  the  animals  which  were  inoculated  by  him,  whether  with 
ilotis  or  with  non-tuberculous  aubstancea,  were  placed  in  a  single 
80  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  them  to  have  infected  one  another 
itally.* 

tmbeim  made  a  further  advance,  by  showing  that  in  rabbits  and  in 
pigs  tuberculosis  has  a  tolerably  definite  period  of  incubation  :  from 
n  to  twenty-one  days.  When  a  minute  fragment  of  tuberculous 
is  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  a  white  rabbit's  eye  through 
sion  in  the  cornea,  the  slight  reaction  which  arises  after  the  operation 
f  subsides,  provided  that  the  tubercle  is  peiiecfcly  fresh.  The  fragment 
w  he  seen  through  the  transparent  cornea,  atid  it  diminishes  in  size 

day  until  it  may  altogether  vanish.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  period 
or  three  weeks,  an  eruption  of  small  transparent  grey  granulations 
J  on  the  iris.     Afterwards  they  caseate^  and  a  destructive  inflammation 

whole  eyeball  often  results.  Ultimately  the  animal  may  die  of  a 
I  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  from  ftve  weeks  to  three  months,  or  later ; 
diffusion  of  tubercles  may  be  limited  to  the  lungs  or  to  the  peritoneal 
;  or,  lastly,  there  may  be  no  development  of  them  in  any  organ  outside 
shall 

complete  the  account  of  the  experimental  study  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
Lnimals^  we  must  describe  two  sets  of  observations  which  illustrate 
Is  by  which  the  specific  virus  of  tubercle  may  be  supposed  to  invade 
man  body. 

The  disease  of  cattle  wbich  is  known  in  Germany  bs  Ferhuchti 
I  England  as  "the  grapes j"  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
al  with  tuberculosis,  although  the  morbid  appearances,  aa  seen  by 
aked  eye^  differ  considerably  from  those  with  which  we  are 
X  in  man.  It  is  a  chronic  afiection,  which  may  run  on  for 
^ears  without  impairing  the  animal's  health.  In  fact,  milch  cows 
almost  the  only  instances  in  which  symptoms  appear  during  life : 
ire  chiefly  cough  and  wasting.  It  appears  that  animals  thus  affected 
en  sold  to  the  butcher,  so  that  besides  the  risk  of  drinking  their  milk 

the  early  part  of  their  illness  there  is  the  fm'thcr  risk  (at  least  to 

I  a  m«ettag  of  tbe  Fatbokj^cal  Society  oq  December  4th,  1BS3,  Dr  Fox  stated  that 
^qawt  the  orpcnment§  refen*ed  to  in  the  text  had  h«iJEi  recently  repeated  bj  Dr 
I  WiUiatDB,  The  detaib  of  thift  seriea  of  expcriinenta  were  stated^  wltli  the  precau- 
[ftJOMt  tfcccld^ntiLL  iufection  ;  the  reaultB  were  nhBoltitely  negivtive. 
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the  poor)  of  eating  the  diseased  tissues,  perhaps  concealed  in  nneool 
sausages.  The  frequency  of  Perlsucht  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Augsburg  2  per  cent,  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  were  proved  to  be  tubereolo 
and  of  cows  as  many  as  5  per  cent.  In  Paris  bovine  tuberculosis  1 
become  less  common  of  late  (1889).  Its  experimental  propagation  in  otl 
than  bovine  animals  has  been  studied  by  Grerlach,  Klebs,  Orth,  and  othc 
Not  only  have  pigs,  lambs,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs  been  successfully  infed 
by  tho  milk  from  diseased  cows,  but  a  like  result  has  been  attained 
feeding  animals  with  portions  of  the  affected  tissues  removed  after  the  oc 
were  slaughtered,  and  also  by  inoculating  them  beneath  the  skin  with  si 
materials.  Klebs  found  that  even  boiling  the  milk  did  not,  in  two  expi 
ments,  render  it  inert.* 

A  further  step  in  the  investigation  has  been  taken  by  BoUinger,  n 
thinks  that  a  broad  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  Herbivorm  i 
the  Carnivora  as  regards  their  liability  to  be  affected  with  tubercnk 
through  the  alimentary  canal ;  he  supposes  that  flesh-eating  animals  seer 
a  gastric  juice  which  has  a  more  active  power  of  destropng  the  badll 
Man,  as  an  omnivorous  creature,  ought  to  occupy  an  intermediate  podtic 

One  is  strongly  tempted  to  find  in  these  experiments  an  explanation 
the  frequency  of  mesenteric  disease  in  children,  in  whom  milk  forms 
important  an  article  of  diet.  The  following  observation,  recorded  in  1£ 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Spencer,  of  Clifton,  may  perhaps  bear  upon  this  point.  H 
than  twenty  boys  in  an  industrial  school  fell  ill  of  what  was  supposed  to 
enteric  fever.  Most  of  them  recovered,  but  four  died ;  and  in  each  b 
case  the  organs  were  found  to  be  full  of  tubercles.  In  every  instance,  Im 
ever,  caseation  of  bronchial  glands  was  present,  which  could  scarcely  hi 
occiured  in  the  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  boys'  illness. 

(2)  The  other  set  of  experiments  was  made  by  Tappeiner,  in  ordor 
determine  whether  tuberculosis  could  be  induced  in  animals  by  the  inhi 
tion  of  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients  diffused  in  the  air  as  a  spray.  1 
method  was  to  employ  six  grammes  of  the  sputa  at  a  time,  and  the  inhi 
tions  were  continued  for  six  hours  a  day  during  fourteen  days  in  soccessi 
Dogs  were  used  in  this  inquiry,  and  the  earliest  period  at  which  tuberc 


*  Dr  Creighton  has  recorded  several  cases  in  which  he  believes  that  poH-i 
appearances  fonnd  in  the  human  subject  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  deri 
from  the  cow.  His  point  of  view,  however,  is  that  Perlsucht,  or  bovine  tabereoloni 
not  identical  with  the  tuberculosis  which  chiefly  occurs  in  man,  and  that  it  will  heneefo 
be  possible  to  separate  by  certain  characters  cases  having  such  an  orig^  from  those  wh 
may  be  regarded  as  proper  to  the  human  species,  and  he  cites  Qerlach  as  having  sta 
that  in  some  of  the  animals  that  were  infected  by  him  from  the  cow  the  **  peeotiuitj 
Perlsucht  was  unmistakable."  In  addition  to  there  being  grey  translucent  tuberdes^  1 
those  which  are  seen  in  man  and  in  apes,  the  characters  on  wMch  Dr  Creighton  relies 
the  following : — The  peritoneum  and  the  pleura  present  round  or  oval  nod^es,  of  the  i 
of  lentils,  sometimes  pendulous,  sometimes  connected  with  one  another  by  fibrous  coi 
sometimes  flat  and  cohering  together  so  as  to  resemble  the  duckweed  on  the  surface  of  a  po 
In  the  lungs  there  may  be  soft,  whitish  masses  up  to  the  size  of  a  walnut,  some  ron 
others  wedge-shaped  and  like  infarctions.  These  organs  may  also  have  in  thdr  intei 
closed  smooth-walled  cavities,  giving  them  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  crumpet  It  u 
be  observed  that  most  of  the  cases  in  which  Dr  Creighton  found  such  lesions  occurred,  i 
in  children,  but  in  adults  of  all  ages.  Now  the  prospect  of  our  being  aUe  in  foki 
to  distinguish  from  other  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  man  such  as  are  of  bovine  orig 
does  not  seem  to  be  promising.  But  even  if  what  Dr  Creighton  terms  the  "str 
tural  mimicry  of  infection  "  really  goes  so  far  as  to  give  special  characters  to  bovine  eai 
it  yet  would  not  foUow  that  the  two  diseases  are  fundamentally  distinct.  Kodi  foa 
his  bacillus  in  ten  cases  of  Perlsucht,  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  giant-cdls  sarrotandi 
the  calcified  nodules  in  the  lungs,  but  also  in  the  bronchial  and  even  in  the  mesente 
glands. 
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were  found  in  the  longs  after  the  commencement  of  the  inhalations  was  on 
the  twenty-third  day.     In  no  single  instance  were  the  results  negative. 

Bearing  of  the  above  experiments  on  human  pathology. — ^If  we  now  turn  to 
consider  the  bearing  of  these  experimental  observations  upon  tuberculosis, 
as  it  is  seen  in  the  human  subject,  we  shaU  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  they 
are  only  applicable  within  narrow  limits. 

There  are  two  questions  to  be  discussed  which  must  be  carefully  kept 
s^)art,  although  they  are  often  confounded  together.  One  concerns  the 
vtiology  of  tubercular  diseases,  or  invasion  from  without,  the  other  refers  to 
the  way  in  which  acute  and  chronic  tubercular  lesions  spread  through  the 
patient's  tissues,  or  infection  within  the  body. 

(a)  The  origin  of  tuberculosis. — ^The  view  that  infection  from  without  is 
the  essential  part  of  the  serology  of  tubercidar  diseases  is  inconsistent  with 
clinical  observation.  There  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  phthisis  does  not 
ordinarily  spread  from  patients  to  other  patients,  or  to  rektions,  nurses,  or 
medical  men.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  that  its  prevalence  is 
gready  augmented  by  such  conditions  as  overcrowding  and  defective  venti- 
lation, and  also  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  by  dampness  of  soiL 
Overcrowding  and  defective  ventilation  may  be  supposed  to  act  by  lowering 
the  general  health.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  exposure  to  cold  and  wet 
can  induce  the  disease  except  by  their  liability  to  set  up  catarrhal  affections 
of  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  tissues ;  probably  this  may  also  be  the  way  in 
which  dampness  of  soil  acts.  Moreover  we  shall  find  reason  to  believe  that 
the  affections  of  the  lungs  due  to  inhalation  of  dust  are  really  tubercular, 
and  not  (as  is  generally  taught)  purely  infianmiatory.  Again,  hereditary 
tnuasmission  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  setiology  of  phthisis. 

It  is  not  easy  to  frame  a  theory  of  the  setiology  of  tubercular  diseases 
which  shall  accord  with  these  facts.  There  are  probably  great  differences  in 
the  suse^ibilUy  of  different  persons  to  the  virus,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly 
speaking,  in  the  resistance  which  they  offer  to  it.  Moreover,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  mortality  from  phthisis  and  the  affections  allied  to  it,  this 
resistance  must  be  far  greater  in  the  human  subject  than  in  the  rabbit  or  in 
the  guinea-pig ;  for  one  must  remember  that  those  who  die  of  tubercular 
dises^  have  commonly  lived  for  several  years,  during  which  time  they 
have  most  likely  been  exposed  to  tubercular  infection  again  and  again.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  admit  that  this  resistance  varies  in  the  same  individual 
at  different  periods,  and  that  it  is  not  absent  even  among  those  in  whose 
families  phthisis  is  hereditary.  Otherwise  we  should  find  that  when  one 
member  of  such  a  family  was  attacked  by  the  disease  it  would  quickly 
spread  to  other  members.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  even  if  several  brothers 
and  sisters  die  in  succession,  their  illnesses  are  usually  separated  by  con- 
siderable intervals  of  time. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  imderstand  how  an  affection  produced  by 
the  growth  of  a  bacillus  can  bear  any  relation  to  causes  which  might  be 
expected  to  set  up  a  simple  inflammatory  process.  One  possible  solution 
is  that  the  microbe  may  be  so  widely  difiused  that  it  is  continually  finding 
access  to  the  body,  but  fails  to  implant  itself  until  the  local  resistance  of 
the  tissues  happens  to  be  lowered  by  inflammation.  But  this  seems  to 
be  inconsistent  with  Koch's  statement  that  the  bacillus  cannot  grow  imless 
the  temperature  is  above  86^  F.  Cohnheim  thought  that  the  Willus  may 
remain  latent  in  the  body  for  an  indefinite  time  until  some  accidental  cir- 
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cumstance  calls  it  forth  into  active  growth.  He  even  imagined  that 
hereditary  transmission  of  phthisis  means  the  direct  transference  of 
tubercular  virus,  either  in  the  spermatozoa  or  in  the  ovum,  as  viroi 
transmitted  in  the  case  of  the  pibrine  of  silkworms.  There  is  perhap 
third  possibility,  namely,  that  imder  certain  unknown  conditions  Hie  ooc 
rence  of  what  is  at  first  a  simple  inflammatory  process  may  cause  mi4 
phytes  already  existing  in  the  body  to  acquire  infective  properties  that  tl 
did  not  previously  possess,  and  to  convert  the  simple  inflammation  int 
tuberculous  one. 

(b)  The  spread  of  acuie  tuberculosis. — Let  us  now  pass  on  to  eonsidea 
what  extent  the  recent  experimental  observations  upon  tubercle  thj 
light  upon  the  mode  of  Reading  of  tuberculous  lesions  within  the  human  & 

Acute  general  mUiary  tuberculosis,  with  its  myriads  of  minute  cent 
of  tissue-irritation,  is  hardly  explicable  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  ( 
semination  throughout  the  blood-stream  of  minute  particles  of  the  tuberci 
virus  in  the  form  of  bacilli  or  of  their  spores.  Buhl  himself  failed  to  fin 
caseous  mass  which,  on  his  view,  coiUd  have  been  the  starting-pcmifc 
general  tuberculosis  in  no  fewer  than  thirty  out  of  three  hundred  ctm 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  he  accepted  as  satisfactory  such  lesions  i 
small  embolic  plug  in  an  organ,  or  a  degenerating  purulent  exudation  i 
serous  cavity.  The  probability  now  seems  to  be  that  the  real  starting-pi 
is  often  a  very  recent  patch  of  tubercles  which  happens  to  be  so  sitcu 
that  an  infection  of  the  blood-stream  is  a  necessary  result  of  its  preset 
Thus,  for  instance,  Weigert  discovered,  in  many  instances  of  acute  tube 
losis,  a  caseous  mass  of  tubercle,  growing  into  the  interior  of  a  polmon 
vein,  by  extension  from  the  pleura,  or  the  bronchial  glands,  or  tiie  med 
tinum.  In  quoting  this  observation,  Cohnheim  alludes  to  Ponfick's  case 
tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  wall  of  the  thoracic  duct  as  another  poa 
source  of  blood  infection  :  this,  however,  is  a  very  rare  lesion. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  growth  and  the  distributact 
tubercles,  when  they  are  ever  so  widely  scattered  throughout  the  body, 
regulated  solely  by  the  way  in  which  the  bacilli  are  disseminated  thioi 
the  blood-stream.  There  seems  to  be  a  curious  difierence  between 
artificial  tuberculosis  of  animals  and  the  disease  as  it  is  seen  in  men  n 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  tubercles.  In  the  former  affection  they 
found  beneath  the  pleural  surface  more  abundantly  than  in  the  substa 
of  the  lung,  and  Dr  Sanderson  speaks  of  them  as  having  sometimes  the  f< 
of  blunt  cones.  In  both  respects  artificial  tuberculosis  resembles  the  1 
other  great  examples  of  tissue  infection  by  the  blood — ^pysomia  and  malign 
tiunour.  A  third  point  of  similarity  between  the  three  affections  is  thai 
all  of  them  the  liver  forms  a  conspicuous  seat  of  the  secondary  lesions. 
artificial  tuberculosis  Dr  Sanderson  seems  to  have  found  tubercles  in 
liver  more  often  than  in  the  lungs,  but  Dr  Wilson  Fox  observed  lii 
difference  between  the  two  organs  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  general  miliary  tuberculosis  of  man  the  liver  is  much  less  frequently  i 
less  obviously  affected  than  the  lung,  although  no  doubt  the  mideeo 
shows  that  hepatic  tubercles  are  far  more  often  present  than  used  to 
supposed.  In  the  lung  itself  the  tubercles  are  not  more  numerous  bene 
the  pleural  surface  than  elsewhere,  and  they  do  not  possess  the  conical 
wedge-like  form. 

Further,  in  many  if  not  in  most  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis,  the  < 
tribution  of  tubercles  in  the  lung  is  such  as  to  show  clearly  that  the  ] 
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divities  of  the  affected  tissues  play  a  part  in  determining  it.  In  the  upper 
lobe  the  tubercles  are  more  abundant,  larger,  and  more  advanced  in  their 
development  than  in  the  lower  lobe.  They  often  gradually  diminish  both  in 
number  and  in  size  from  the  apex  downwards.  They  may  be  quite  caseous 
above,  grey  and  semi-transparent  below.  In  other  words,  even  when  the 
virus  is  carried  by  the  blood-stream  to  all  parts  of  the  lungs  at  once,  the 
result  is  an  affection  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  local 
phthisis  so  far  as  concerns  the  distribution  of  the  tubercles.  This  fact  helps 
to  explain  what  would  be  otherwise  unintelligible — the  frequent  limitation 
of  acute  tuberculosis  to  a  single  organ  or  tissue.  In  tubercular  meningitis, 
for  example,  it  often  happens  that  not  a  single  tubercle  exists  anywhere 
except  in  the  cerebro-spinal  membranes ;  and  yet  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
bacilli  in  immense  numbers  must  have  been  distributed  by  the  blood  equally 
to  all  other  parts  of  the  body."^ 

(c)  The  disiribuUon  of  dvromc  tubercfidosis. — In  chronic  tubercular  affec- 
tions the  mode  of  spreading  seems  to  be  by  the  gradual  invasion  of  the 
lymph-channels  from  point  to  point.     Among  the  most  striking  appearances 
are  the  lines  of  progressive  thickening  and  caseation,  with  or  without  the 
formation  of  distinct  tubercles,  which  run  in  the  course  of  the  sub-peritoneal 
lymphatics  from  the  floors  of  intestinal  ulcers.     It  does  not  often  happen 
that  the  process  of  local  infection  fails  to  respect  an  anatomical  boundary 
line  between  two  widely  different  tissues ;  but  in  children  the  present  writer 
recorded  two  or  three  cases  in  which  a  continuous  cheesy  mass,  with  a 
festooned  growing  border,  extended  from  bronchial  glands  directly  through 
the  lung-substance,  and  one  similar  instance  in  an  adult.     A  still  more 
striking  case  seems  to  have  been  met  with  by  Buhl.     A  child  had  caries, 
with  caseation,  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrsB ;  the  pleura  became  adherent, 
and  the  ulcerative  process  spread  continuously  into  the  base  of  the  left  lung. 
And  Grancher  ('Arch,   de  Phys.,'  1878)  menticms  a  case  of  tubercular 
peritonitis,  in  which  tubercles  penetrated  the  diaphragm  and  infected  the 
pleura  covering  the  inferior  surface  of  the  lung,  without  adhesion  having 
taken  place.     But  in  most  instances  of  chronic  tuberculosis  the  special 
proclivities  of  the  several  organs  and  tissues  play  a  most  important  part  in 
determining  and  in  limiting  the  distribution  of  the  tubercles.     It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  see  how  the  bacilli  can  fail  to  enter  the  blood-current  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  in  any  of  these  cases ;  and  if  so,  the  resistance  of  the  tissues 
in  general  can  afford  the  only  reason  why  lesions  are  not  always  found 
scattered  irregularly  through  all  parts  of  the  body.     Instead  of  this,  the 
fact  is,  as  the  writer  pointed  out  in  the  '  Pathological  Transactions '  for  1874, 
that  several  distinct  varieties  of  chronic  tuberculosis  can  be  recognised,  each 
of  which  has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  in  regard  to  the  organs  and  tissues 
attacked.     A  parallel  can  generally  be  found  for  the  distribution  of  each  of 
these  several  varieties  in  the  similar  distribution  of  some  other  non-tuber- 
culous disease ;  so  that  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  what  Darwin  calk  the 
"  correlated  variatioji "  of  organs. 

The  following  are  the  chief  local  varieties  of  chronic  tuberculosis : 
1.  Pulmonary  phthisis  is  very  commonly  accompanied  by  tuberculosis 
and  ulceration  of  the  air  passages  (especially  of  the  larynx),  and  of  the  intes- 
tine (especially  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum).     Some  observers  think  that  the 
affection  of  the  lungs  directly  causes  the  lesions  in  question,  the  larynx  being 

*  It  is,  however,  potsible  that,  in  this  very  acute  disease,  infection  is  carried  through 
the  snh-arachnoid  space  by  the  movements  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
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infected  by  the  sputa  which  pass  over  it,  and  the  ileum  by  the  sputa  n 
are  swallowed,  and  there  is  some  experimental  evidence  in  support  of 
view.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  enteric  fever  likewise,  vleert 
of  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles  occurs  together  with  ulcen 
over  the  bases  of  the  arytsenoid  cartilages  ;  and  also  that,  in  cases  of  s 
pneumonia,  ulcers  are  apt  to  form  at  the  same  spots  within  the  larjmx. 

2.  Dr  Wilks  long  ago  pointed  out  that  tubercle  sometimes  attack 
pleura,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  pericardium,  without  affecting  any  ol 
solid  viscera.  As  already  remarked  (p.  60),  the  same  distribntao 
observed  in  some  cases  of  simple  inflammation. 

3.  Tuberculous  disease  which  began  in  one  kidney  not  only  spreads  1 
extraordinary  extent  by  continuity  along  the  genito-urinary  mucous  meml 
and  the  corresponding  submucous  tissue,  but  is  also  commonly  attended 
like  affections  of  the  opposite  kidney,  and  (in  the  male)  of  one  or  both  o 
testes.  If  infection  occurs  by  the  blood-stream,  tissue  proclivities  i 
surely  play  an  important  part  in  the  result.  Have  we  not  an  analogous 
in  the  occurrence  of  a  "  sympathetic ''  orchitis  in  a  case  of  renal  calci 
There  is  also  a  relation  between  tuberculous  disease  of  the  kidney  and  I 
disease  of  the  lumbar  vertebrsa  at  the  same  level :  but  in  this  instance  d 
extension  probably  occurs. 

4.  Addison's  disease  of  the  adrenals  (the  tuberculous  nature  of  f 
is  well  ascertained)  is  sometimes  associated  with  spinal  caries  at 
same  level,  which,  indeed,  probably  precedes  the  adrenal  lesion  in  poi 
time.  The  writer  saw  two  examples  of  a  still  more  remarkable  conne 
between  solitary  tubercle  of  the  brain  and  tubercle  affecting  the  adrenals  i 
form  of  one  or  more  scattered  cheesy  masses.  Yirchow  taught  that  gliom: 
growths  sometimes  occur  simultaneously  in  the  brain  and  in  the  adrena 

5.  Tuberculous  disease  of  the  lymph-glands  often  spreads  widely  thn 
out  the  body,  and  this  not  merely  by  obvious  continuity,  for  it  may  3 
groups  of  glands  widely  distant  from  one  another.  It  is  also  very  gene 
attended  with  tubercvdosis  of  the  spleen.  A  precisely  similar  assod 
is  seen  in  Hodgkin's  disease. 

6.  Several  of  the  joints  are  often  affected  by  tuberculous  diseaj 
succession,  without  any  corresponding  affection  of  other  structurea.  1 
again,  one  is  reminded  of  the  frequent  limitation  of  pysemia  to  joii 
another  illustration  of  the  effect  of  local  proclivities  in  determining 
locality  of  lesions,  even  when  they  are  due  to  infection  of  the  blood. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  multiple  tuberculous  affectioi 
the  same  subject  are  not  sometimes  independent  of  one  another, 
author  was  once  much  struck  by  finding  in  an  infant^  six  months 
two  large  masses  of  tubercular  glands,  entirely  distinct  from  each  other, 
in  the  chest,  the  other  in  the  abdomen ;  and  we  not  infrequently  meet 
cases  in  which  the  distribution  of  tubercular  lesions  seems  to  be  capric 
without  any  one  of  them  being  obviously  of  older  date  than  the  rest  ' 
we  have  found  phthisis  associated  with  a  tuberculous  affection  of  one  i 
and  of  the  vesiculsB  seminales  in  a  man,  and  with  a  similar  disease  (A 
uterus  and  of  one  adrenal  in  a  woman.  In  a  child  who  died  with  a  ti 
culous  growth  in  the  cerebelliun  there  was  a  mass  of  caseous  glan^ 
the  abdomen.  Similar  instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  E 
is  possible  that  all,  or  any  of  them,  may  have  been  due  to  chance  inf  ecti( 
the  blood-stream,  the  virus  being  carried  to  a  spot  where  it  met  wit] 
resistance  sufficient  to  check  its  action. 
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Histarical  retrospect. — It  is  interesting  to  ask  whether  any  of  the  writers 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  expressed  opinions  approaching  those  which 
seem  to  accord  best  with  our  present  state  of  knowledge.  As  regards  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  phthisis,  we  need  not  look  beyond  Laennec.  But 
his  conceptions  as  to  the  relation  between  that  disease  and  inflammation  may 
almost  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  inflammation  might  occasionally 
be  excited  by  the  irritation  caused  by  a  numerous  crop  of  tubercles.  Nor 
can  we  assign  a  large  share  of  credit  to  Beinhardt.  It  is  true  that,  in  1850, 
he  identified  grey  tubercle  and  grey  infiltration  with  inflammatory  processes, 
bat^  on  the  other  hand,  he  maintained  that  yellow  or  cheesy  tuberculous 
matter  never  arose  out  of  the  grey,  but  was  merely  inspissated  pus.  Among 
English  physicians,  Thomas  Addison  taught  that  inflammation  constitutes 
the  great  instrument  of  destruction  in  every  form  of  phthisis,  or,  as  he 
pat  it  in  1841,  that  pneumonic  phthisis  and  inflammatory  tubercle  are 
identical  (Addison's  works,  pp.  40,  64).  Prof.  Alison,  of  Edinbiu'gh,  in  his 
*  Outlines  of  Pathology,'  published  in  1844,  stated  that  "in  certain  consti- 
tutions, tubercles  and  all  their  consequences  are  direct  effects  of  inflammatory 
actiwi."  Dr  C.  J.  B.  Williams  classified  grey  and  yellow  tubercles  as  caco- 
plastic  and  aplastic  varieties  of  coagulable  lymph,  "differing  from  the 
normal  plasma,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  of  vitality  and  capacity  of  organi- 
sation." 

At  present  we  should  best  perhaps  put  the  case  thus.  Tuberculosis  is  a 
general  infectious  disease,  derived,  as  a  rule,  but  perhaps  not  invariably,  from 
one  or  more  local  caseous  masses  the  product  of  inflammation.  The  primary 
and  the  secondary  products  are  both  inflammatory,  of  the  kind  described  as 
^romhma  (p.  60),  and  both  constantly  contain  a  specific  bacillus,  which 
may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the  contagium  vivum  to  which  the  morbid 
proeess  is  due.  But  besides  the  granuloma-growth  there  is  also  ordinary 
secondary  inflammation,  purulent,  ulcerative  or  fibroid,  which  in  most  cases 
follows  as  a  complication. 
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AGUE* 


Ye  ben  fall  cholerik  of  complexion  ; 
Beware  the  snnne  in  his  ascension 
Ne  And  you  not  replete  in  hnmonrs  bote ; 
An  if  be  do,  I  dare  well  lay  a  grote, 
Tbat  ye  sbaU  bave  a  fever  tercian. 
Or  an  ague  tbat  may  be  your  bane. 

Chattobb. 

Intermiitent  Fever — Its  paOwlogy^  history^  cmd  distribuHon — Incuhation— 
cddf  hot,  and  sioecUing  stages — Regrdar  and  irregiUa/r  varieHes — E€m\ 
Fever — Maiarial  cachesda — The  spleen,  liver,  and  other  organs  in  ag 
Mdancemia — Natu/re  and  Urns  of  malarious  contagion — Micr^hyim 
Microzoa — Diagnosis — TreaMient. 

Ws  have  now  to  discuss  a  disease  which  differs  from  the  specific  f{ 
in  some  important  respects.  In  its  most  typical  forms  its  course  i^  i 
rupted  by  definite  intervals  of  apyrexia^  so  that,  instead  of  appearing 
continuous  fever,  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  independent  paroxyBm 
"  fits,"  which  recur  with  marvellous  regularity.  For  such  cases  the  nan 
intermittent  fever  is  commonly  employed.  But  they  cannot  be  separ 
from  others  which  are  due  to  the  same  cause,  although  the  subsidetK 
the  pyrexia  is  only  partial,  so  that  they  are  said  to  be  examples  of  rmt\ 
fever.  The  English  term  "Ague"  includes  both  of  these  as  well  as  aub 
nate  varieties. 

The  poison  which  excites  ague  has  long  been  known  as  malaria  {L  e. 
air).  It  enters  the  human  body  from  without ;  but,  unlike  the  virujs  of  i 
other  specific  diseases,  it  never  passes  directly  from  one  person  to  ancri 
In  other  words,  ague,  though  in  a  broad  sense  one  of  the  "  infective ''  dise 
is  not  "  contagious,"  nor  even  "infectious  "in  the  narrow  sense  in  which 
epithet  is  generally  employed.  Vaccinia  and  Syphilis  are  contagions  i 
person  to  person,  i,  e.  inoculable  by  direct  contact,  but  not  infectious,  i  f. 
conveyed  to  persons  at  a  distance.  Typhus  and  Measles  are  contagioofl 
infectious,  i,  e.  conveyed  from  person  to  person  by  direct  contact  and 
distance.  Cholera  probably,  and  Enterica  almost  certainly,  is  not  con^i 
through  the  air,  nor  yet  by  direct  contact,  but  only  by  means  of  a  viru 
contagium  which  is  developed  after  its  discharge  from  the  body.  Ague  is 
conveyed  from  person  to  person  at  all,  but  from  a  place,  probably  from 
or  water,  to  persons.  According  to  the  bacterial  theory  of  specific  disease 
proved  in  a  few  instances,  more  or  less  probable  in  several,  and  without 
evidence  but  analogy  in  the  rest  (cf.  supra,  pp.  12,  13) — the  microphj* 
Vaccinia  and  Syphilis  can  only  be  transferred  by  direct  inoculation  into 
blood  or  lymph ;  that  of  Typhus,  Plague,  or  Scarlatina,  can  be  carried  bj 
air  or  on  f  omites,  and  introduced  through  the  stomata  of  the  air-vesicles ; 

•  Synonyms, — Intermittent  Fever,  Periodic,  Malarial,  Miasmatic,  Pftlnda]  or  M 
Fever. — ^.  Fi^vre  intermittente,  palustre,  palud^ne;  (^ffnu.  Wecbaelfieber^  8mDp& 
Tbe  English  word  "Ague"  is  derived  from  Fifevre  aigne,  FebrU  acuta. 
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the  lymphatics  by  means  of  the  inspired  air ;  that  of  Enteric  Fever  is  harmless 
when  first  discluurged,  but  after  certain  stages  of  growth  outside  the  body  of 
the  host  may  enter  the  alimentary  canal,  and  there  reproduce  its  kind,  like 
the  OYum  of  a  tapeworm  or  a  trichina ;  and,  lastly,  the  microphyte  of  Ague 
is  not  solely  parasitic,  but  lives  and  grows  outside  the  body,  and  possibly, 
like  many  parasitic  worms,  can  only  complete  its  cycle  of  development  when 
it  is  at  one  stage  parasitic  and  at  another  free.* 

Descriptions  of  the  different  varieties  of  ague  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Gelsus  and  other  ancient  writers ;  for  various  forms  of  inter- 
mittent  fever  were,  and  still  are,  the  commonest  disease  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  first  observer  who  took  a  clear  view  of  malaria,  as  a  noxious  effluvium 
given  off  by  marshes,  appears  to  have  been  Lancisi,  in  a  work  published  at 
Geneva  in  1716. 

Down  to  a  very  recent  period  intermittent  fevers  were  common  over 
the  greater  part  of  England,  particularly  in  London  and  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Csmibridge,  Essex,  and  Kent.  Drainage  has  much  limited  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  still  met  with  along  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  we  see  more  or  less  marked  cases  of  malarial  cachexia 
among  our  out-patients  from  Southwark,  Botherhithe,  and  Deptford. 

Tie  geographical  disMlmHan  of  malarial  disorders  has,  however,  so 
important  a  bearing  on  their  setiology  that  it  is  best  deferred  till  later. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  malaria  appears  to  be  almost  without  influence 
upon  domestic  animals^  at  least  in  those  countries  where  its  effects  have 
been  most  studied.  In  Italy,  however,  a  few  instances  have  been  recorded 
in  which  horses  or  oxen  have  had  intermittent  attacks  of  fever,  or  have 
suffered  from  cachexia  attended  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

hcuboHan, — ^As  a  rule,  those  who  ai'e  attacked  by  ague  have  lived  for  a 
time  in  a  malarious  region,  and  seem  to  succumb  to  repeated  doses  of  the 
pobon,  rather  than  to  take  the  disease  on  any  particular  occasion.  When 
a  single  exposure  has  taken  place,  an  intervsd  of  from  six  to  twenty  days 
generally  elapses  before  the  paroxysms  begin.  Dr  Maclean,  however,  in 
'  Beynolds'  System,'  mentions  the  case  of  three  German  missionaries,  fresh 
from  Europe,  who  passed  a  night  with  an  English  officer  in  an  unhealthy 
spot,  at  the  foot  of  the  Segoor  Pass  in  India ;  next  morning  they  pursued 
their  journey,  but  within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  three  out  of  four  of 
the  party  were  stricken  with  fever.  And  Hertz,  of  Amsterdam,  writing  on 
this  subject  in  '  Ziemssen's  Oyclopsedia,'  declares  that  on  several  occasions, 
having  purposely  placed  himself  in  a  marshy  ditch  at  a  time  when  it  was 
drying  up,  he  has  been  attacked  within  half  an  hour  by  giddiness,  shivering, 
nausea,  and  other  sjrmptoms,  which  ended  in  a  slight  paroxysm  of  fever  a 
few  hours  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  onset 
of  the  disease  may  be  much  longer  delayed.  Sailors  have  fallen  ill  upon 
the  open  sea,  weeks  or  months  after  leaving  a  port  infected  with  malaria. 
In  London  the  Irish  poor  often  apply  for  hospital  relief  in  the  spring,  on 
accoont  of  ague  which,  although  only  just  declared,  must  have  been  con- 
tracted during  their  autumnal  migrations  into  Kent  for  hop-picking. 

PremorUiory  synvptoms. — ^Among  strangers  who  have  recently  entered  a 
malarial  district,  the  occurrence  of  a  regular  paroxysm  is  in  most  cases  the 
earliest  s3nnptom  of  ague.  But,  according  to  Hertz,  when  the  patient 
has  been  living  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  place,  a  prodromal  stage  may 
sometimes  be  observed.     It  lasts  a  week  or  more,  and  consists  of  vague 
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msJaise,  fatigue,  headache,  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  in  association  with  i 
loss  of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms  of  disordered  digestion.    There  mny 
be  occasional  sensations  of  chilliness,  alternating  widi  slight  flushes  of  hi 

The  attack. — ^The  ague-fit  itself  is  divided  into  three  periods,  which  I 
long  been  known  as  the  "  cold,"  the  **  hot,"  and  the  "  sweating  "  stages. 

1.  The  cold  stage  begins  with  the  patient's  feeling  tired,  weasLk, 
listless.  He  yawns  and  stretches  out  his  limbs.  He  complains  of  an 
comfortable  sensation  at  the  epigastriiun,  of  headache,  or  of  giddiz 
Before  long,  these  symptoms  merge  into  those  of  shivering  or  ri^. 
experiences  a  chilly  feeling  along  the  spine,  which  quickly  spreads  all  < 
him.  He  shudders,  his  teeth  chatter,  his  knees  knock  together,  his  wi 
frame  may  be  so  violently  agitated  that  the  bed  into  which  he  has  e 
shakes  beneath  him.  His  voice  is  feeble  and  his  speech  is  interrupted 
the  quivering  of  his  lips.  At  the  same  time  his  appearance  undergo 
remarkable  change.  He  grows  pale,  his  featiu'es  shrink,  his  ears  and  i 
and  finger-tips  turn  livid,  his  skin  becomes  dry  and  rough — cutis  angerm 
"  goose-skin."  Yet  the  thermometer,  as  De  Haen  discovered  more  tb 
century  ago,  shows  that  in  the  central  parts  of  the  body  the  temperatm 
not  lowered,  but  raised  several  degrees  above  normal.  It  must  not^  howe 
be  supposed  that  the  patient's  sensations  deceive  him  as  to  the  conditio 
the  surface,  and  especially  of  the  more  distal  regions.  One  has  only  to 
his  nose  or  his  fingers  in  order  to  assure  oneself  of  the  fact  that  they 
really  cold ;  and  a  surface-thermometer,  or  an  ordinary  thermometer  bd 
the  patient's  hand,  will  remain  far  below  the  natural  standard,  while  in 
axilla,  the  mouth,  or  the  rectiun  it  shows  mai^ked  pyrexia.  The  tempera 
begins  to  rise  before  any  symptom  of  the  onset  of  the  ague-fit  is  ezpeiiei 
by  the  patient  At  first  its  increase  is  gradual,  but  with  the  developo 
of  the  rigor  it  makes  a  sudden  leap  upwards,  perhaps  passing  through  i 
or  five  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

The  patient  during  this  stage  feels  dry  and  parched ;  his  tongo 
white ;  he  often  complains  of  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomits.  His  puk 
quick  and  small,  and  may  be  irregular.  His  respiration  is  shorty  hun 
and  distressed.  His  urine,  although  pale,  is  often  very  irritating,  so  t 
Maclean  has  found  it  desirable  to  administer  bicarbonate  of  potass 
even  tincture  of  opium  for  the  relief  of  this  symptom  alone.  Wal 
spoke  of  the  urine  as  scanty,  although  passed  frequently ;  but  the  car 
measurements  and  analyses  of  Bedtenbacher  and  of  Ringer  have  shown  1 
it  is  in  reality  considerably  increased  in  quantity,  when  compared  with 
amount  passed  each  hour  during  the  apyretic  interval,  and  that  there  is  i 
a  marked  increase  of  the  urea  and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  excess,  b 
of  the  water  and  of  these  solid  constituents,  not  only  lasts  throughout 
whole  length  of  the  fit,  but  begins  before  the  patient  feels  chilly. 

2.  The  hot  stage  gradually  succeeds.  The  patient  ceases  to  shiver,  i 
begins  to  experience  flushes  of  heat  about  the  face  and  neck,  which  presu 
diffuse  themselves  over  his  body.  But  for  a  time,  if  he  attempts 
throw  off  the  bedclothes  he  has  piled  over  him,  slight  rigors  re^ipt 
At  length,  however,  even  the  extremities  become  hot  and  glowing, 
aspect  is  now  again  altered.  His  face  is  flushed,  his  eyes  are  injected, 
skin  becomes  smooth  and  turgid.  The  temperature,  as  measured  by 
thermometer,  still  continues  to  rise  for  some  time,  and  reaches  104^,  eot 
times  106 '5°,  or  even  higher.     The  surface  of  his  body,  even  of  the  di 
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parts,  now  feels  pungently  hot  to  the  hand.  Evidently,  there  is  not 
only  an  increased  generation  of  heat,  but  it  is  now  freely  carried  to  the 
peripheiy,  and  abundantly  dissipated.  The  pulse  is  not  only  rapid,  but 
foil  and  throbbing ;  and  the  breathing  is  deep  as  well  as  frequent.  The 
patient  complains  more  than  ever  of  headache,  which  is  now  of  a  throbbing 
character;  and  he  is  exceedingly  restless  and  uncomfortable.  The  urine 
during  this  period  is  described  as  differing  in  appearance  from  that  of  the 
cold  stage,  being  now  high  coloured  and  concentrated ;  and  both  Watson 
and  Hertz  speak  of  it  as  passed  in  but  small  quantity.  There  is  often  an 
eruption  of  herpetic  vesicles  upon  the  lips,  or  the  nose,  or  the  tongue. 

Albumen  in  the  urine,  accompanied  by  casts  and  even  by  blood,  has  been 
observed  by  Griesinger  and  Hertz,  but  this  is  a  very  rare  complication. 

3.  The  sweaMng  stage  follows  in  its  turn.  The  surface  gradually  becomes 
soft ;  then  a  little  moisture  breaks  out  upon  the  forehead  and  the  face,  and 
More  long  the  whole  skin  is  bathed  in  the*  most  copious  perspiration,  which 
satorates  Uie  patient's  linen  and  bedclothes.  It  is  said  that  the  thermometer 
Bometimes  continues  to  rise  for  a  little  while,  so  that  the  maximum  tem- 
perature may  occur  during  this,  and  not  during  the  hot  stage ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  pyrexia  begins  to  decline  from  the  moment  when  the  skin  ceases 
to  be  dry.  The  fall  is  at  first  slow,  but  after  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  it 
becomes  more  rapid,  and  goes  on  until  the  normal  temperature  is  reached. 
According  to  Wunderlich,  this  takes  place  by  a  series  of  steps,  there  being  a 
drop  of  from  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  a  degree  Fahr.  about  every  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes.  All  observers  speak  of  the  urine  during  this  period  as 
difoing  from  that  passed  in  the  previous  stages  in  showing  a  thick  deposit 
of  lithates.  The  breaking-out  of  perspiration  is  attended  with  complete 
relief  to  the  patient ;  he  loses  his  pains,  the  throbbing  of  his  arteries  ceases, 
he  is  no  longer  tormented  with  thirst,  and  his  tongue  becomes  moist.  After 
a  time  he  perhaps  falls  asleep ;  and,  when  he  wakes,  he  feels  perfectly  well, 
except  that  he  may  be  somewhat  exhausted. 

Beeurrence, — ^The  subsidence  of  the  ague-fit  or  paroxysm  by  no  means 
brings  the  disease  to  an  end.  As  we  have  already  stated,  its  most  re- 
markable feature  is  that  precisely  similar  attacks  are  repeated  again  and 
again,  recurring  at  perfectly  definite  intervals.  Some  patients  have  a  fit 
ev^  day ;  the  ague  is  then  said  to  be  quoHdiwn.  In  other  cases  it  occurs 
every  other  day ;  and  this  form  of  intermittent  fever  is  styled  tertian^  for 
according  to  the  Latin  way  of  counting  it  falls  on  every  third  day,  or  as  we 
should  say  on  every  other  day.  If  there  are  two  entire  days  between  the 
paroxysms,  the  disease  is  a  qmrta/r^  ague.  In  other  words,  an  interval  of 
about  twenty-four  hours  characterises  a  quotidian,  one  of  forty-eight  hours 
a  tertian,  and  one  of  seventy-two  hours  a  quartan.  Nor  does  this  exhaust 
all  the  possible  varieties.  In  some  cases  in  which  there  is  an  attack  every 
day,  each  paroxysm  differs  in  severity  or  duration  or  in  the  hour  of  its 
occurrence  from  that  of  the  preceding  day,  and  exactly  resembles  that  which 
occurred  two  days  before.  Thus  a  tertian  type  is  clearly  perceptible,  and 
the  affection  is  then  called  a  dovbh  tertia/n.  So,  again,  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  ioMe^  or  even  a  irdble  qmrtcm  ague.  Or  a  patient  may  have  two  ague-fits 
one  day,  and  a  single  fit  on  the  following  day,  this  series  being  regularly 
repeated ;  and  one  may  then  suppose  that  a  quotidian  and  a  tertian  are  com- 
bined. Such  a  case  constitutes  the  fifiirpiTaiog  of  Gelsus,  or,  as  subsequent 
Latin  writers  termed  it,  a  semUertian, 
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The  return  of  the  paroxysms  of  ague  is  often  so  regular  that  H  ean 
foretold  with  absolute  certainty ;  but  even  then  the  hour  at  which  the 
begin  is  not  always  the  same  on  each  occasion.  Sometimes  it  is  earlier,  t 
time  by  a  constant  difference ;  sometimes  it  is  later.  In  the  former  case, 
disease  is  said  to  (miicijpate  ;  in  the  latter  case  to  fosipone.  Wheroai 
one  is  a  sign  that  the  severity  of  the  case  is  on  the  increase,  tiie  other  h 
cates  that  it  is  becoming  milder.  Such  variations  may  even  bring  aboi 
change  of  type;  thus  an  anticipating  tertian  may  at  last  pass  into  a  quotid 
and  a  postponing  quotidian  may  be  gntdually  converted  into  a  tertian.  So 
times  the  attacks  of  a  quotidian  fever  are  so  prolonged  that  before  the  sw 
ing  stage  of  one  fit  is  over  the  cold  stage  of  the  next  one  begins ;  the  diai 
is  then  said  to  be  subMrwrU. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  severity  of  the  three  principal  forms  of  «| 
writers  state  that  quartans  are  peculiarly  obstinate.*  This  variety,  whic 
comparatively  rare,  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  autumn  ;  and  it  has  1 
been  well  known  that  autumnal  agues  are  worse  than  those  oontncted 
the  spring.!  Hertz  states  that  in  the  tropics  the  disease  never  assumeB 
quartan  type ;  and  yet  ague  is  certainly  more  severe  there  than  in  the  i 
perate  zone.  In  hot  countries  the  quotidian  appears  to  be  the  most  oobu 
form  of  ague,  whereas  in  temperate  climates  the  tertian  is  more  frequen 

There  are  some  other  differences  in  the  course  of  the  several  variedc 
intermittent  fever.  Thus  the  fits  of  a  quotidian  are  said  generally  to  u 
during  the  morning,  those  of  a  tertian  at  about  noon,  those  of  a  quartan 
later  in  the  day.  It  is  stated  that  the  average  duration  of  a  paroxya 
quotidian  ague  is  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  that  of  atertian  from  six  toe 
hours,  that  of  a  quartan  from  four  to  six  hours,  but  that  in  the  last-oa 
variety  the  cold  stage  is  more  prolonged  than  in  the  others. 

Subsequent  course, — ^Intermittent  fever  appears  to  be  never  directly  I 

Its  duration  is  very  variable.    Sometimes,  even  though  the  patient  rem 

in  the  place  where  he  acquired  it,  it  ceases  after  a  f e w  parox3r8ma.     Ino 

cases  it  comes  to  an  end  when  a  change  of  season  reduces  the  malaria 

state  of  inactivity.    In  others,  again,  ague  recurs  for  an  indefinitely  1 

period,  until  the  victim  is  compelled  to  remove  to  some  other  dkt; 

There  is  always  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse,  not  only  under  a  fi 

exposure  to  the  ague  poison,  but  even  without  it ;  and  it  is  a  remaria 

fact  that^  whether  the  type  be  tertian  or  quartan,  the  paroxysms  o 

relapse  often  occur  on  those  very  days  on  which  they  would  have  been  < 

if  the  disease  had  gone  on  without  break  from  the  first.    Chraves  has  reb 

an  instance  of  quartan  ague  which  he  watched  for  twenty-seven  months  i 

in  which  the  periodic  rate  was  maintained  through  thirteen  out  of  six! 

intervals,  some  of  which  lasted  more  than  two  months.    A  similar  obsei 

tion  had  previously  been  made  by  Dr  James  Gregory  in  the  case  of  arditj 

who  had  marked  on  an  almanac  the  days  on  which  the  fits  of  a  tertian  a^ 

might  be  expected  to  recur,  and  who  found  that  for  a  long  while  they  < 

so  whenever  the  east  wind  blew.     Since  the  introduction  of  the  than 

meter  into  clinical  practice,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  ta 

times  a  distinct  rise  of  temperature  at  the  proper  time  for  the  paniiyi 

although  the  patient  himself  may  be  altogether  unconscious  that  anythinj 

*  KerertheleM  the  Latin  couplet  nms : 

Pro  fibre  quartoBa 
Mara  ionat  oampana. 
t  "An  AgaeitvthesprmgisPhysickforaKiDg."    Tet  Junes  I  died  of  ft  taitiiB  C 
in  Bfarch. 
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the  matter  with  him.  Binger  states  that  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  febrile 
disturbance  the  periodicity  of  the  disease  may  be  indicated  by  the  voiding  of 
urine  undue  in  quantity,  and  containing  an  excess  of  urea. 

VarieHes. — ^Ague-fits  are  not  always  characterised  by  the  whole  series  of 
phenomena  described  above.  Sometimes  the  cold  stage  is  absent,  sometimes 
the  sweating  stage.  It  is  said  that  sometimes  the  usual  order  is  reversed, 
as  in  a  case  cited  by  Watson  from  Maugenet  The  patient  in  question  was 
ihrays  first  attacked  with  profuse  sweating ;  then  he  became  Sxj  and  hot ; 
finaUy  he  felt  cold  and  had  distinct  rigors.* 

In  certain  exceptional  cases  the  paroxysms  differ  altogether  from  those 
which  are  ordinarily  seen,  and  they  may  be  attended  with  great  danger  to  the 
patient's  life,  so  that  boUi  Trousseau  and  Hertz  classify  them  apart  The 
strangest  form  is  that  which  has  been  termed  syncopal^  in  which  there  is  a 
ocmdition  of  suspended  animation,  so  that  the  patient  runs  a  great  risk  of  being 
boned  alive.  Trousseau  relates  two  instances  of  this.  One  occurred  in  a 
station-master  on  the  Avignon  Bailway.  He  had  been  subject  for  some  time 
to  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  and  had  repeated  fainting  fits ;  once  he 
became  pulseless,  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was  carried  to  the  mortuary. 
After  some  hours  a  servant  happened  to  enter  the  place,  and  found  him 
groaning ;  he  was  therefore  taken  back  to  his  bed,  and  under  large  doses  of 
cinchona  he  regained  his  health.  It  is  singular  that  Dr  Chauffard,  the  phy- 
neian  who  obeerved  this  case,  also  met  wiUi  another  one  of  the  same  Innd. 
A  man  had  fallen  into  a  faint,  was  taken  for  dead,  and  his  face  was  covered 
with  a  sheet ;  Dr  Chauffard,  however,  detected  slight  movements  of  his  hearty 
althoagh  the  radial,  axillary,  and  carotid  arteries  had  ceased  to  beat ;  he 
immediately  administered  a  quinine  enema,  and  the  man  was  saved. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  another  variety,  which  is  attended  with  ccma. 
Hois  says  that  instances  of  it  were  from  time  to  time  sent  into  the  hospital 
onder  his  care  for  apoplexy,  and  Oraves  placed  on  record  a  case  in  which 
be  made  this  mistake.  A  gentleman  awoke  at  about  4  a.m.  with  sensations 
of  malaise,  chilliness,  nausea,  and  headache.  After  an  hour  he  became  ex- 
tremely hot,  the  pain  in  the  head  was  intense,  and  he  passed  from  a  drowsy 
eondition  into  one  of  complete  conoa,  with  deep  snoring,  so  that  he  "  appeared 
to  be  labouring  under  a  severe  apoplectic  fit."  He  seemed  to  derive  much 
advantage  from  bleeding  and  other  remedies,  and  in  the  evening  he  was 
perfectly  welL  The  day  but  one  after  the  same  symptoms  returned,  and 
were  removed  by  the  same  treatment;  but  when  a  third  attack  came  on 
Oraves  saw  that  it  was  an  example  of  iertiana  soporose^  and  cut  it  short  by 
large  doses  of  quinine. 

In  other  cases  it  is  said  that  epileptiform  convulsions  or  tetanic  spasms 
have  been  present,  or  that  the  symptoms  have  simulated  those  of  hydro- 
phobia. It  even  seems  that  the  paroxysms  of  ague  may  imitate  various 
abdominal  or  thoracic  diseases— cholera,  dysentery,  peritonitis,  pneumonia, 
pteorisy,  are  among  those  enumerated  by  writers.  Hertz  tells  us  of  a  man 
who  was  attacked  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  shivering  and  pain  in 
the  left  side ;  at  eight  there  was  a  distinct  pleural  friction  sound,  but  twenty- 
fom*  hours  later  he  was  perfectly  welL  However,  on  the  following  nighty 
At  twelve  Q^dock,  all  the  symptoms  returned,  and  by  nine  the  friction  sound 
was  more  evident  than  before ;  at  four  in  the  afternoon  he  was  sweating  and 

•  «i^  but  an  agae  that's  reversed, 

Whose  hot  fit  takes  tiie  patient  tbntJ'—ffudibroi,  part  ill,  canto  i,  668. 
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free  from  pain ;  full  doses  of  quinine  were  therefore  prescribed,  and  he 
no  further  attacks. 

With  regard  to  these  cases,  and  also  to  those  of  malarial  syncope 
coma,  we  must  be  cautious  in  accepting  them  as  mere  varieties  of  agne 
it  is  an  established  fact  that  in  districts  where  ague  prevails  all  kin< 
diseases  assume  a  more  or  less  distinctly  intermittent  character. 

The  same  hesitation  seems  to  be  necessary  before  deciding  the  nato 
what  have  been  termed  masked  agn^  in  which  the  paroxysms  are  state 
be  of  the  most  diverse  descriptions,  and  attended  with  scarcely  any  fe 
disturbance,  or  even  with  none  at  all.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
ralgia,  occurring  especially  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  first  division  c 
fifth  nerve  (and  thus  often  called  "brow-ague"),  but  sometimes  assmniii 
sorts  of  other  forms.  Not  only  have  cases  of  sciatica  and  of  other  neni 
affections  of  the  limbs  been  attributed  to  ague,  but  the  same  view  has 
taken  of  painful  affections  of  the  mammary  gland  or  of  the  testicle,  and 
of  alarming  seizures  attributed  to  cardialgia  or  to  neuralgia  of  the  vagi 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  evidence  in  favour  of  such  interpretation  won 
conclusive.  Obviously  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the  attacks  recur 
a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  and  pass  off  under  the  influence  of  qainin 
as  much  as  this  may  be  said  of  almost  every  kind  of  neuralgia.  Tfa 
servance  of  a  tertian  or  quartan  type  would  no  doubt  be  very  significani 
Hertz  says  that  masked  agues  are  usually  quotidian.  It  must  be  bOT 
mind  that  the  more  extensive  a  man's  experience  in  regard  to  intermi 
fevers,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  be  led  astray  by  tradition,  or  by  per 
bias,  until  he  has  recourse  to  the  same  convenient  hypothesis  for  the  sol 
of  every  obscure  and  indeterminate  affection,  such  as  occur  frequently  en 
in  clinical  practice  in  districts  where  no  ague  is  met  with.  What^  for  exu 
is  to  be  said  of  the  case  of  Dr  Macmichael,  cited  by  Sir  Thomas  Wi 
who  •"  caught  an  ague  many  years  before  his  death  by  sleeping  on  a 
somewhere  in  Greece,  and  was  ever  after  subject  to  occasional  attac 
periodic  headache  and  other  aguish  symptoms,  for  which  he  was  oblig 
have  recoiu'se  to  bark  or  arsenic"  1  ^d  what  value  can  be  aadgn 
Trousseau's  statement  that  there  are  cases  in  which  insomnia,  unaccomp 
by  fever  and  not  preceded  by  rigors,  recurs  every  two  or  three  nighty 
these  cases  are  of  the  nature  of  masked  ague,  and  that  they  are  cun 
similar  treatment  1 


BemUtent  fever. — Malaria  is  not  limited  in  its  effects  to  the  produeti 
the  different  forms  of  intermittent  fevers.  In  hot  countries,  and  d 
the  hot  seasons  of  the  year,  even  in  temperate  climates,  it  causes  i 
which  are  either  continuous  or  intennipted  only  hy  remissums^  interv: 
which,  instead  of  there  being  complete  apyrexia,  there  is  only  a  p 
lowering  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  pulse,  with  some  degrees  of  i 
ment  of  the  other  symptoms.  For  cases  of  this  kind  the  technical  na 
remiitent  fever,  but  in  India  a  common  term  for  them  is  jungle  feca 
another  is  hilums  remittent  fever.  They  are,  in  fact,  characterised  by  a  \ 
of  phenomena  which  do  not  belong  to  the  milder  effects  of  the  marsh  p< 
as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  some  of  the  more  distinctive  features  of  oni 
ague.  Thus  the  cold  stage  is  slight  and  ill-defined,  and  the  hot  sta 
followed  by  little  or  no  sweating.  The  remissions  themselves,  which 
begin  about  midnight  or  in  the  morning,  and  which  last  for  twelve  I 
or  longer,  may  be  so  slight  as  to  require  careful  clinical  observation  for 
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detection.  A  feeling  of  oppression  at  the  epigastrium  is  present  from  the 
commencement  of  the  patient's  illness,  and  vomiting  is  usually  a  marked 
83rmptom  throughout  its  course.  The  vomited  matters  may  at  first  consist 
(rf  food,  but  afterwards  a  watery  fluid  is  ejected,  often  in  surprising  quantity, 
and  it  may  ultimately  become  greenish-yellow,  brown,  or  even  in  rare  cases 
black    Headache  is  generally  a  prominent  symptom,  but  not  deliriiun. 

In  the  worst  cases,  in  which  the  disease  is  said  to  be  of  an  "  adynamic  " 
character,  the  patient  rapidly  becomes  very  prostrate  and  insensible,  his  skin 
is  yellowish  and  covered  with  petechise,  his  tongue  is  black,  his  teeth  are 
covered  with  sordes,  and  hsemorrhages  may  occur  from  the  nose,  the  mouth, 
and  the  limbs;  or  hematuria  may  be  a  prominent  sjrmptom.  French 
writers  have  described  such  cases  under  the  title  fihre  bUieuse  himcUurique. 
Maclean,  from  whose  description  of  remittent  fever  in  '  Be3niolds'  System ' 
most  of  these  details  are  taken,  says  that  except  in  such  cases  the  urine 
seldom  contains  albumen ;  it  is  often  abundant,  and  sometimes  pale. 

The  duration  of  remittent  fever  is  said  to  be  generally  from  five  to  four- 
teen days.  Even  its  worst  forms  ought,  according  to  Maclean,  to  do  well 
m  most  cases,  if  seen  early  and  skilfully  treated.  Sometimes  it  ends  with  a 
critical  perspiration,  sometimes  it  subsides  gradually,  sometimes  it  passes  into 
one  of  ibe  regular  tjrpes  of  intermittent  fever.  Death  seldom  occurs  before 
the  seventh  or  the  eighth  day,  a  point  which  may  distinguish  this  disease 
from  yellow  fever  in  countries  where  they  both  prevail. 

Tffpho-malarial  fever  is  a  name  used  in  the  United  States  for  cases 
which  are  probably  not  a  separate  form  of  disease,  but  enteric  or  other 
specific  fevers  occurring  in  persons  subject  to  malaria.  See  Dr  Johnson's 
p«4)er  (*  Trans.  Assoc,  of  American  Phys.,'  p.  40). 

Maiarial  cachexia. — In  persons  who  have  suffered  from  protracted  ague, 
or  who  have  had  repeated  relapses,  a  chronic  condition  of  ill-health  is  apt 
to  develop  itself  which  is  known  as  malarial  cachexia.  A  precisely  similar, 
condition  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  those  who  have  lived  for  a  long 
time  where  the  disease  is  prevalent,  even  though  they  may  have  never  had 
any  febrile  symptoms.  One  of  its  most  characteristic  signs  is  a  peculiar 
earthy  sallow  complexion ;  another  is  a  damp,  clammy  state  of  the  skin, 
espeoaQy  noticeable  in  the  hands.  The  patient  is  depressed  in  spirits,  and 
wakes  unrefreshed  by  the  night's  sleep;  he  often  suffers  from  giddiness, 
noises  in  the  ears,  tingling  in  the  hands  and  feet,  pains  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  back,  palpitation,  loss  of  appetite,  a  furred  tongue,  and  digestive 
disorders. 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind  enlargement  of  the  spleen  can  be  made  out  on 
percussion.  Very  often  the  organ  is  to  be  felt  beneath  the  left  costal  car- 
tilages, extending  down  to  the  umbilicus  or  even  lower.  Sometimes  it  forms 
a  conspicuous  tumour,  which  used  to  be  called  an  "ague-cake."  Although  in 
some  very  rapidly  fatal  forms  of  malarial  fever  the  spleen  has  been  found  of 
unusual  size,  the  rule  appears  to  be  that  it  only  swells  with  every  paroxysm 
of  the  disease,  and  subsides  more  or  less  completely  during  the  intervals.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  yielding  capsule  of  this  viscus  allows  it  to 
become  the  receptacle  of  an  tmdue  proportion  of  the  blood  which  is  driven 
inwards  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  cold  stage. 

In  cases  of  death  from  malarious  cachexia  the  state  of  the  spleen  is  found 
to  be  very  different  under  different  circiunstances.  In  acute. cases  it  is  soft 
or  diffluent^  and  during  life  it  may  rupture  from  the  slightest  accident,  pour 
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blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  bring  the  case  directly  to  a  fatal  ii 
Hertz  states  that  embolic  masses  are  sometimes  formed  in  it^  which  may 
to  suppuration,  or  to  gangrene,  followed  by  intense  peritonitis.  On  tha  o 
hand,  in  cases  of  chronic  ague  or  of  malarial  cachexia,  the  spleen  becomei 
tremely  indurated.  Not  only  is  its  hardness  discoverable  by  palpation  da 
life,  but  after  death  it  is  found  to  have  little  or  no  pulp,  wldle  the  fibrous 
ments  of  its  substance  haveundergone  an  immense  increase.  Its  capsule  is  o 
very  much  thickened,  and  it  may  be  fixed  by  adhesions  to  adjacent  part 

The  liver  is  often  found  enlarged  and  indurated,  and  there  appean 
be  some  doubt  whether  it  may  not  undergo  a  change  identical  with  cirriK 
Clinically  this  condition  is  further  indicated  by  the  presence  of  pain 
tenderness  in  the  hypochondriac  regions,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  al 
ascites  with  which  oddema  of  the  legs  may  be  associated. 

Maclean  cites  Parkes  as  having  observed  chronic  Bright^s  diseasi 
those  who  had  suffered  from  ague,  and  confirms  the  statement  from 
own  experience.  But  can  one  be  sure  that  sufficient  care  was  takei 
eliminate  other  possible  causes  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  and  altogether  peculiar  result  of  sever 
protracted  ague.  It  is  called  mdancBmia,  and  consists  in  the  presence  i 
brown  or  black  pigment^  partly  free,  partly  enclosed  in  leucocytes,  whic 
found  not  only  circulating  in  the  blood,  but  also  lying  in  the  substanc 
the  solid  tissues.  The  pigment  in  question  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  KLehs  states  that  it  yields  Pmssiaii  1 
when  tested  with  f errocyanide  of  potassium,  so  that  it  must  contain  i 
which  no  longer  forms  part  of  an  organic  compound.  It  occurs  dthe] 
minute  granules  or  in  larger  masses,  irregular  in  shape,  and  sometimes  si 
crystalline  in  appearance.  Where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  it^  the  oq 
are  conspicuously  discoloured.  Thus  the  liver,  the  spleen  and  the  kidii 
assume  a  slaty-grey  colour,  the  medulla  of  bones  becomes  chocolate-bro 
and  the  cortex  of  the  brain  may  appear  as  if  rubbed  over  with  blacldead 

A  most  striking  example  of  pigmentation  of  the  brain,  no  doubt  mah 
in  origin,  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1829  in  the  practice  of  Dr  Bri( 
who  figured  it  in  his  '  Medical  Beports.'  The  case  was  that  of  a  man  n 
with  his  wife,  died  of  severe  fever  immediately  after  they  had  walked  nj 
•  London  from  Homcastle  in  Lincolnshire.  In  Oermany,  as  in  En^ 
melansBmia  with  abundant  pigmentation  of  the  organs  appears  to  be  very  n 
all  the  well-known  cases  recorded  by  Frerichs  belonged  to  an  epidemic  of  S| 
which  arose  in  Silesia  after  an  inundation  in  1854.  But  more  than  < 
observer  has  stated  that  he  has  constantly  been  able  to  detect  pigment 
the  blood,  by  microscopical  examination,  in  cases  of  "  pernicious  "  agne^ 
of  malarial  cachexia.  In  1877  Dr  Stephen  Mackenzie  made  a  similar  oh 
vation  several  times  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  brought  ague  with  1 
from  India.  The  red  discs  were  normal ;  but  many  leucocytes  contui 
granules  which  were  arranged  round  their  nuclei,  or  sometimes  oomplet 
filled  them  so  as  to  give  them  a  uniform  brown  or  black  colour.  AJ 
treatment  with  quinine,  the  melan»mia  was  no  longer  discoverable.  1 
blood  of  the  portal  vein  has  been  said  to  be  specially  affected  with  t 
change ;  Dr  Hammond  has  even  punctured  the  spleen  during  life,  and  in 
off  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  it  for  examination.  The  pigment  is  gensn 
supposed  to  be  originally  formed  in  the  spleen,  and  to  pass  firom  t 
organ  into  the  blood,  so  as  to  be  carried  all  over  the  body.  It  often  bio 
up  the  capillaries,  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  walls  of  larger  blood-vessdi^  i 
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even  outBide  them  in  their  sheaths.  These  facts  do  not  prove  that  it  may 
not  have  come  from  elsewhere,  for  wandering  leucocytes  may  have  carried  it 
with  them ;  but  many  pathologists  think  that^  in  some  cases  at  leasts  it  is 
developed  in  sUutrom  extravasated  red  corpuscles.  Whether  melanaemia 
directly  gives  rise  to  any  symptoms  appears  to  be  doubtful  Dr  Mackemde's 
patient  had  hemorrhages  into  each  retina,  and  the  same  thing  has  been 
observed  in  some  other  cases  of  ague.  It  is  natural  to  suggest  that  they 
nugfat  have  resulted  from  plugging  of  minute  vessels  with  pigment^  but  the 
amBmia  which  is  so  commonly  present  in  such  patients  would  equally 
account  for  them.  In  1880  a  man  who  had  caught  ague  in  the  Black  Sea 
was  in  Guy's  Hospital ;  he  had  a  large  haemorrhage  in  one  retina ;  but  no 
pigment  could  be  found  in  the  blood.  Capillary  haemorrhages  in  the 
brain  have  been  attributed  to  pigmentary  embolism  of  this  organ;  and 
a  variety  of  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  supposed  to  result ;  but  Hertz 
asserts  that  there  is,  in  individual  cases,  no  close  correspondence  between  the 
oecnrrence  of  such  symptoms  and  the  demonstrable  presence  of  the  pigment 
in  the  minute  vessels  of  the  brain.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  question 
of  all  is  whether  there  may  not  be  something  in  common  between  melansemia 
and  that  remarkable  affection,  paroxysmal  hsemoglobinuria. 

^Etiology, — ^We  have  now  to  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  the  nudaria 
or  exciting  cause  of  ague,  under  what  conditions  it  is  developed,  and  how  it 
gains  access  to  the  human  body. 

That  ague  is  apt  to  prevail  in  marshy  districts  is  universally  admitted. 
Tet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  something  more  is  needed  than  mere  saturation 
of  the  soil  with  water.  For  countries  like  Ireland,  which,  are  widely  covered 
with  peat  bogs,  scarcely  breed  malaria;  nor,  according  to  Parkes,  are 
salt  marshes  infested  with  ague,  when  they  are  regularly  overflowed  by  the 
tide;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  for  a  lai^e  part  of  each  day  their 
sorbce  is  exposed.  Again,  the  most  virulent  forms  of  ague  have  sometimes 
been  seen  in  dry  and  barren  districts.  Such,  according  to  Hirsch,  are  the 
table-land  of  Castile,  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and  the  lofty  plateaus  of 
Northern  India  and  Persia,  all  of  which  are  highly  aguish ;  he  even  says 
that  careful  inquiry  has  proved  that  the  malaml  regions  of  Italy  are  in 
large  parts  of  their  extent  devoid  of  water  and  sterile.  Again,  instances  in 
widch  British  troops  have  been  attacked  with  the  disease  whUe  encamped 
upon  dry  sandy  soils,  both  in  Holland  and  in  Spain,  are  cited  by  Watson 
fnnn  observations  made  by  Dr  William  Ferguson  nearly  a  century  ago; 
and  Maclean  lays  stress  upon  the  development  of  malaria  in  Hong  Kong 
and  in  other  places,  situated  upon  granite  rocks  which  are  undergoing  dis- 
integration. These  exceptional  cases  are  fatal  to  a  hypothesis  which  at  one 
time  was  generally  upheld,  namely,  that  the  poison  of  ague  is  nothing  more 
than  a  product  of  putreifying  vegetable  matters.  But  there  is  no  real 
difficulty  in  bringing  them  into  hannony  with  cases  in  which  the  disease  is 
developed  in  marshes,  or  along  the  estuaries  of  rivers.  For  accurate  inves- 
tigataons  have  shown  that  even  there  the  malaria  is  developed,  not  in  the 
wet  part  of  the  year,  when  the  ground  is  flooded  with  water,  but  rather 
during  those  seasons  at  which  large  parts  of  it  are  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
become  more  or  less  dry.  And  as  Maclean  has  pointed  out^  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that^  in  every  instance  supposed  to  be  of  an  opposite  kind,  water 
might  very  easQy  have  been  present^  either  in  the  form  of  subterranean 
streams,  or  upheld  by  a  bed  of  clay  or  other  impermeable  material,  or  only 
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saturating  the  soil  up  to  a  certain  level.  So  again,  it  has  been  noticed  i 
in  Italy  an  occaaonal  overflowing  of  fresh-water  marshes  by  the  sea 
been  followed  by  a  great  development  of  malaria ;  but  this  is  not  inooi 
tent  with  the  fact  that  marshes  which  are  always  saturated  with  salt  w\ 
are  healthy,  since  the  conditions  in  the  two  cases  are  clearly  different 

One  way  in  which  a  hot  sun  probably  favours  the  development  of  a 
is  by  cracking  the  dry  surface  of  the  ground  and  allowing  emanationi 
escape  from  the  moist  layers  beneath.  Again,  it  has  repeatedly  been  io 
that  the  disease  has  reappeared  in  places  that  had  long  been  free  from 
when  the  soil  has  been  extensively  disturbed  for  bmlding  porpoeea, 
during  the  construction  of  canals  or  of  fortifications.  Conversely,  much  cai 
done  towards  preventing  the  exhalation  of  malaria  by  draining  the  gro 
and  spreading  a  layer  of  fresh  soil  over  its  surface,  or,  in  the  case  of  vilL 
or  towns,  by  paving  the  streets  and  courts. 

Many  districts  are   decidedly  damp   without  being  aguish;  bat 
merely  proves  that  other  conditions  besides  a  wet  state  of  the  soil 
necessary  for  the  production  of  malaria. 

At  certain  times  intermittent  fevers  spread  to  regions  which  lie  far  bey 
their  usual  limits,  and  assume  somewhat  of  an  epOemic  character.  The  yi 
1558,  1678-79,  1718-22,  1807-12,  1824-27,  1845-48  are  mentioned 
Hertz  as  having  been  characterised  by  such  a  wide  diffusion  of  a( 
Watson  says  that  he  never  knew  ague  widely  prevalent  in  London  en 
in  1827.  From  1866  to  1868  there  was  an  epidemic  in  Mauritius,  altlio 
the  island  had  previously  been  so  free  from  malaria  that  the  sufferers  £ 
Indian  fevers  resorted  thither.  In  1869  it  broke  out  for  the  first  tinH 
B6union. 

Climatic  conditions. — With  regard  to  the  nature  of  other  conditi 
which  favour  the  development  of  the  ague-poison,  very  little  is  known. 
is  curious  that  there  has  often  been  an  antecedent  or  simultaneous  epide 
of  influenza,  of  typhus,  cholera,  or  the  plague. 

One  important  condition  is  undoubtedly  a  high  temperature.  A\ 
prevails  with  far  greater  intensity  in  the  tropics  than  in  temperate  dimi 
while  towards  the  poles  it  is  unknown :  its  boundaries  are  about  63^ 
and  57°  S.  of  the  equator.  Hirsch  has  endeavoured,  upon  very  drfed 
data,  to  determine  the  corresponding  limits  of  temperature,  and  finds  t 
mean  summer  temperatures  rather  than  mean  annual  temperatures  mmt 
taken  into  account.  In  this  hemisphere,  he  finds  the  highest  range 
malaria  toward  the  North  at  a  line  between  the  isothermal  lines  of  60^  i 
61°  Fahr.  Again,  in  particular  districts,  the  occurrence  of  malarial  fe 
is  governed  in  a  very  marked  manner  by  variations  of  temperature.  Dor 
the  winter  they  disappear  entirely ;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  they  \ 
always  more  severe  in  proportion  as  the  season  happens  to  be  a  hot  o 
In  the  tropics  the  exact  period  of  the  year  at  which  ague  is  most  prevaL 
varies  in  different  localities ;  generally  speaking,  it  closely  follows  the  nu 
season.  Hertz  lays  down  the  rule  that^  in  order  to  esci^  malaria,  c 
should  arrive  in  the  East  Indies  between  November  and  Januaiy,  in  i 
West  Indies  between  January  and  March. 

In  temperate  climates  malaria  is  usually  more  active  in  the  spring  i 
autumn  than  in  the  height  of  summer.  Wenzel  made  the  important  obe 
vation  that  among  the  men  employed  upon  the  works  at  Wilhehnshafeo  \ 
development  of  ague  followed  the  summer  heat  by  an  interval  of  twenty 
twenty-five  days,  of  which  he  supposed  from  six  to  eleven  days  to  be  oocnp 
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by  the  generation  of  the  poison  in  the  soil,  while  the  remaining  fourteen 
days  are  the  period  of  its  incubation  in  the  persons  infected. 

The  liability  to  ague  is  greater  near  the  searlevel  than  in  cooler  places 
hi^er  up ;  but  Parkes  mentions  some  instances  in  which  marshes  at  elevations 
(A  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet  have,  in  hot  countries,  been  found  to  give 
off  malaria.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  a  diflerent  question  to  determine  what  is 
the  lowest  point  on  the  hills  above  a  marsh  at  which  one  may  reasonably 
expect  immunity  from  the  disease.  The  fact  is  well  ascertained  that  the  wind 
sometimes  carries  the  ague-poison  to  considerable  distances  from  its  source, 
not  only  on  level  ground,  but  also  up  the  slope  of  a  range  of  mountains. 
Parkes  says  that  in  temperate  climates  an  elevation  of  at  least  five  hundred 
feet  above  a  malarial  spot  should  be  reached  in  order  to  escape  its  influence ; 
in  the  tropics,  one  of  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet,  or  even  higher 
stilL  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  level  of  a  marsh  itself,  the  injurious  emana- 
tions seem  to  have  but  little  tendency  to  rise  and  dififtise  themselves  in  the 
air.  There  is  evidence  that,  both  in  barracks  and  in  private  houses,  persons 
sleeping  on  the  ground-floor  are  more  apt  to  be  attacked  than  those  who 
occupy  upper  stories. 

It  is  at  night,  and  for  a  short  time  after  sunrise,  that  malaria  is  most 
to  be  feared  ;  probably  the  poison  is  harboured  by  the  stagnant  mists  which 
are  so  apt  to  lie  over  the  surface  of  damp  ground  until  sunrise. 

The  presence  of  actively-growing  vegetation  appears  to  be  adverse  to  the 
development  of  malaria ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants 
of  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  marsh  are  sometimes  protected  by  the 
interposition  of  a  belt  of  trees.  The  Eucalyptus  is  believed  to  be  parti- 
cularly useful  in  this  respect  The  poison  also  seems  to  be  incapable  of 
traversing  a  surface  of  water  without  undergoing  absorption.  When 
English  troops  occupied  Walcheren  and  other  parts  of  Holland,  it  was 
repeatedly  noticed  that  only  the  soldiers  who  disembarked  were  attacked 
by  ague ;  those  who  remained  on  board  ship,  even  in  narrow  channels, 
escai^ 

Charography. — In  England  the  chief  seats  of  ague  are  along  the  eastern 
coast ;  Bomney  Marsh  in  Kent,  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  in  Kent  and  Essex, 
the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  marshy  lands  of  the 
East  Siding  of  Yorkshire.  In  all  these  districts  the  disease  has  become  far 
less  frequent  than  formerly,  since  population  has  increased  and  improved 
drainage  has  brought  more  and  more  land  under  cultivation.  Not  many  years 
ago  cases  were  common  in  London.  James  I  and  Oliver  Cromwell'^  died  of 
ague  contracted  in  this  city.  At  present  its  occurrence  is  altogether  excep- 
tional, even  in  the  low-lying  parts  of  Southwark.  In  Scotland  there  is  now 
but  little  malaria,  and  it  is  said  to  have  begun  to  disappear  before  any 
drainage  works  were  carried  out.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  regions 
in  which  the  ague-poison  is  most  prevalent  are  the  following :  the  great 
{dam  of  North  Germany,  with  some  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Bussia ;  Hol- 
land, with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Germany  and  Belgium  ;  the  south-western 
depflaiments  of  France;  the  western  side  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  almost 
the  whole  west  coast  of  Italy ;  a  great  part  of  Greece  and  Turkey;  the 
plains  of  Hungary ;  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  of  the  Caspian  Seas. 

•  *  The  Court  and  Character  of  K.  James/  by  Sir  A[nthony]  W[eldon],  1661,  p.  160. 
Dr  Bates  gives  the  following  account  of  the  spleen  at  the  autopsy  of  the  F^tector : — « In 
ottimlihus  fons  mali  compamit ;  liene,  licet  ad  conspectum  sano,  intus  tamen  tabe  instar 
imiiics  leferto.**    '  Slenchus  motuum  nuperorum  in  Anglia,'  1662»  p.  417. 
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Nowhere  is  it  so  severe  as  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  Maremma  of  Twkm 
the  Gampagna  of  Borne,  and  the  Pontine  Marshes.  What  is  of  eBpecal 
terest  is  that  in  these  districts  it  has  greatly  increased  in  extent  witl 
the  last  four  centuries.  Places  which  were  at  one  time  thickly  popuhi 
and  well  cultivated  have  become  waste  and  deserted ;  and  coincidently  w 
these  changes  they  have  grown  in  the  highest  degree  unhealthy. 

In  Asia  malarial  fevers  abound,  not  only  in  many  parts  of  India»  but  i 
in  Persia  and  in  China.  In  Africa  the  west  coast  is  but  too  well  known 
the  malignant  character  of  the  agues  which  prevail  there ;  and  ague  is 
frequent  occurrence  in  Algeria  and  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Mozambique  i 
Zanguebar.  On  the  American  Continent,  the  States  which  surrooiid  i 
Gulf  of  Mexico  are  those  in  which  the  effects  of  malaria  are  most  frequ 
and  severe  3  they  are  also  seen  in  parts  of  Brazil  and  of  Peru,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  Aostn 
ague  is  everywhere  of  a  very  mild  type,  if  it  prevails  at  all ;  and  it  is  a 
to  be  altogetiier  absent  from  New  Zealand  and  from  Tasmania. 

Infection  by  water, — ^Hitherto  we  have  assumed  that  malaria  enters  the  be 
with  the  air  which  is  breathed ;  and  no  doubt  this  is  usually  the  case.  ] 
there  is  good  evidence  that  the  poison  is  sometimes  introduced  in  diinki 
water.  The  most  striking  case  of  all  seems  to  be  that  recorded  by  M.  Bond 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  conveyed  by  the  French  tranqj 
ship  ''Argo"  from  Algiers  to  Marseilles  in  1834.  In  the  hurry  of  embar 
tion  the  water  which  was  to  be  supplied  to  these  men  was  taken  frai 
marshy  place  near  Bona.  Thereupon^  all  but  nine  of  them  became  attad 
with  various  forms  of  ague ;  and  it  turned  out  that  these  nine,  instead 
drinking  the  same  water,  had  purchased  wholesome  water  from  the  crew 
the  vessel,  all  of  whom  remained  well.  In  two  more  ships,  which  madel 
voyage  at  the  same  time,  there  were  six  hundred  and  eighty  other  soklii 
and  they  too  escaped.  Another  instance  is  that  of  a  farmer's  family 
Houghton,  near  Bedford,  who  drank  well-water,  and  who  were  at  one  ti. 
almost  the  only  persons  free  from  ague  in  the  parish,  the  other  inhabita; 
of  which  had  only  ditch-water.  In  another  village,  close  by,  it  was  noti( 
that  the  digging  of  wells,  by  which  a  supply  of  fresh  water  was  yielded,  n 
followed  by  a  great  diminution  of  the  (Usease.  It  seems  not  unlikely  tl 
to  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  whatever  part  of  the  decline  of  ag 
during  the  last  few  years,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  cannot 
accounted  for  by  the  improved  drainage  of  the  soil.  Statements,  however, 
to  the  prevalence  of  malaria  in  former  times,  cannot  be  universally  accept 
since  it  is  certain  that  until  recently  its  effects  were  frequently  confomid 
with  those  of  enteric  fever. 

PredisposiHon. — Of  the  conditions  that  may  render  one  person  more  a 
ceptible  to  malaria  than  another  we  at  present  know  but  little.  That  mc 
cases  of  ague  are  seen  in  men  than  in  women  or  in  children  is  doubtless  d 
to  the  circumstance  that  men  are  more  exposed  to  its  exciting  cause, 
similar  explanation  may  be  found  for  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  durii 
pregnancy  women  possess  a  certain  degree  of  immunity. 

It  seems  to  be  well  ascertained  that  negroes  are  proof  against  ague ; 
that  black  soldiers  are  invaluable  for  field  service  in  certain  parts  of  the  W( 
Indies.  Even  if  this  fact  be  due  to  a  kind  of  acclimatisation,  transmits 
by  inheritance,  it  is  not  the  less  remarkable.  For,  although  ague  ciU 
attacks  persons  who  had  recently  arrived  in  a  malarious  district,  yet  tho 
who  have  lived  there  for  a  longer  time   commonly  suffer  from  malari 
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cacheoria,  being  puny,  sidlow,  and  sickly.    The  negro,  on  the  contrary,  enjoys 
life  and  health  in  such  regions. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  over-exertion  and  fatigue  render  a  man 
mcNre  susceptible  to  the  action  of  malaria ;  and  that  those  who  are  con- 
Talescent  from  other  diseases,  or  recovering  from  the  effects  of  wounds, 
are  particularly  apt  to  suffer.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  investigate 
whetiier  persons  whose  general  state  of  circulation  is  such  that  they  are 
prone  to  the  disease  known  as  paroxysmal  hsemoglobinuria  are  more  sensi- 
ttve  than  others  to  the  ague-poison. 

GarUagktm  vwum. — ^It  is  impossible  to  weigh  the  various  conditions 
which  favour  or  modify  the  development  of  makuia,  without  coming  to  the 
condosion  that  no  hypothesis  accords  so  well  with  the  facts  as  the  presence 
of  a  living  organism.  In  1866  an  American  physician,  Dr  Salisbury, 
declared  it  to  be  an  alga  of  the  genus  PahneUa,  which  he  had  found  in 
marshy  soil  in  Ohio.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  show  that  the  spores  of 
this  microscopic  plant  were  really  capable  of  generating  the  disease ;  and 
the  same  alga  has  since  been  discovered  in  regions  where  no  ague  exists. 
NcM"  were  any  direct  proofs  brought  forward  by  other  observers  in  Italy  and 
ebewfaere,  who  afterwards  took  up  the  subject,  and  by  each  of  whom  some 
different  species  was  assumed  to  be  the  essential  agent  in  propagating  the 
disease.  It  was,  theref<»:e,  a  step  in  advance  when  in  the  spring  of  1879 
Prof.  Klebs,  of  Prague,  and  Prof.  Tommasi-Crudeli,  of  Bome,  carried  out 
together  a  series  of  experimental  investigations  which  they  believe  have 
determined  not  only  that  what  constitutes  malaria  is  a  particular  kind  of 
badllus,  but  also  that  a  fever  of  intermittent  type  can  be  generated  in 
rabbits  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  liquids  containing  this  organism.*^ 
They  constructed  a  machine  by  means  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  air 
eookl  be  rapidly  made  to  pass  over  the  surfaces  of  glass  slides  moistened 
with  glycerine  jelly.  This  they  set  to  work  in  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  in 
Bome,  taking  the  air  always  h'om  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Direct  microscopical  examination  of  some  of  the  glass  slides  afterwards 
revealed'  the  presence  of  rod-shaped  bodies  and  delicate  threads ;  and  by 
suitable  methods  of  cultivation  these  were  made  to  undergo  further  deve- 
Iqmient  into  jointed  filaments,  with  spores  in  their  interior.  Similar  struc- 
tores  were  found  in  mud  taken  from  the  borders  of  lakes  in  the  same 
region.  When  this  cultivation  had  been  injected  in  rabbits  the  spleen, 
without  being  softened,  was  constantly  found  enlarged  after  death,  and 
often  contained  black  pigment.  Finally,  they  cite  Dr  Marchiafava  as 
having  succeeded  in  discovering  the  spores  and  jointed  filaments  of  the  same 
parasite  in  the  spleen,  and  in  the  blood  of  two  persons  who  had  succumbed 
to  pernicious  malarial  fever  in  Bome. 

Mr  North  has  since  with  great  perseverance  and  devotion  followed  the 
investigation  of  malaria  at  Bome,  and  his  results  differ  in  many  particulars 
from  those  of  Klebs  and  Grudeli  (*Brit  Med.  Joum.,'  April  23rd,  1887, 
p.  865).  He  is  inclined  to  regard  ague  as  due  to  a  primary  derangement 
of  the  heatKsontrolling  mechanism  of  the  body,  and  not  as  the  result  of  the 
invasion  of  microbes. 

In  the  absence  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  pathogenic  microphytes, 

*  I  must  confess  that,  after  reading  caref ally  the  details  of  the  experiments  in  question, 
and  studying  the  temperature  charts  which  Kleos  and  his  Italian  coadjutor  g^ve,  I  fail  to 
see  that  tiiere  is  anything  definite  or  characteristic  about  the  fever  which  occurred  in  their 
animals  after  iigection  ot  fluids  containing  the  so- called  *'  SaoilUu  malaria  "^C.  H.  F. 
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it  was  of  great  interest  when  the  presence  of  a  microscopic  animal  organ 
was  announced  as  a  constant  occurrence  in  ague. 

The  Italian  physicians,  Grudeli,  Marchiafava,  and  Celli  had  descri 
and  figured  remarkable  pigment  granules  in  the  blood-corpuscles  of  mab 
cases. '^  Next,  Laveran  and  Bichard  discovered  pigmented  amoeboid  boi 
and  flagellate  organisms  within  the  blood-discs  ('  Gomptes-rendus '  for  18^ 
Dr  Osier,  of  Philadelphia,  confirmed  these  observations,  and  in  addil 
found,  outside  the  blood-discs,  crescentic  bodies  containing  granules 
pigmented  corpuscles  furnished  with  one,  two,  or  more  flagella  in  ae 
motion.  ("  The  Hasmatozoa  of  Malaria,"  with  figs.,  *  Brit.  Med.  Joim 
March  12th,  1887.) 

In  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  American  physidans 
the  crescentic  bodies  so  constant  that  they  form  a  valuable  means  by  wl 
the  malarial  nature  of  an  obscure  disorder  may  be  practically  ascertained 

Independently  of  these  observations  in  man,  flagellate  organismB  li 
been  described  in  the  blood  of  mules  in  India  suffering  from  a  serious  dia 
known  in  the  Punjab  as  "  Surra,"  by  Dr  Griffith  Evans  and  Mr  Steel 
Burma),  and  also  by  the  late  Dr  Timothy  Lewis  in  Indian  rats  (*  Qo 
Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,'  1879  and  1884).  Dr  Grookshank  has  found  the  a 
organism  in  the  blood  of  rats  in  England  (*  Journal  Boy.  Micr.  See./  18 
At  present  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  apparently  polymorphic  bodies 
connected  with  malaria  as  cause  or  effect^  or  whether  they  are  physiolog 
as  Dr  Lewis  believed  them  to  be  in  rats.  | 

With  regard  to  the  succession  of  s3nnptoms  in  the  paroxysm  of  aj 
no  special  explanation  seems  to  be  needed.  The  same  order  of  eve 
more  or  less  modified,  is  seen  in  the  rigors  of  pysemia.  Like  an  epile 
seizure,  the  ague-fit  has  a  physiological  basis.  Its  recurrence  at  the  s 
hour  on  successive  days,  or  every  second  or  third  day,  is  doubtless,  as  Cu 
originally  suggested,  connected  with  the  diurnal  habit  of  body  which  i 
plainly  manifested  in  other  ways  in  both  health  and  disease.  One  th 
fore  need  not  wonder  that  Griesinger  and  Duchek  failed  to  modify  the  ti 
at  which  ague-fits  returned  by  changing  the  patient's  hours  of  mealB  and 
other  habits  of  life. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  ague  is  for  the  most  part  easy,  but  it  i 
present  difficulties.  In  places  which  are  free  from  malaria,  there  is  sometii 
no  little  risk  of  the  real  nature  of  a  patient's  illness  being  overlooked,  w 
he  has  acquired  it  elsewhere,  perhaps  while  travelling  in  a  country  wl 
the  existence  of  the  poison  was  unknown  to  him.  Again,  it  is  an  extren 
difficult  point  to  settle  whether  or  not  some  of  the  milder  and  less  cha 
teristic  effects  of  malaria  may  still  continue  to  appear  from  time  to  Urn 
places  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  Borough  of  Southwark)  in  which  the  regi 
forms  of  ague  have  long  been  extinguished.  Many  experienced  physid 
have  undoubtedly  held  this  belief. 

*  See  Professor  Cmdeli's  paper,  with  drawings  of  blood-discs  after  Marchia£»Ta 
Celli,  in  the  '  Report  of  the  International  Congress  at  Copenhagen,'  vol.  ii,  p.  23. 

t  During  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1888  the  writer  saw  marked  specimesf  of 
Lharacterutic  discs  in  blood  taken  from  patients  suffering  from  ague. 

X  The  Indian  species  were  Miu  decumanus  and  M,  rufesceuf  ;  the  organisms  in  t 
blood  (named  Herpetomonas  by  Saville  Kent  in  his  'Manual  of  the  Infusoria ")  have  1 
compared  to  the  Spirillum  Obermeieri,  to  spermatozoa,  to  Gaule's  'Cyttoioa'  in  fr 
blood,  previously  described  by  Lankester  {Drepanidium  ranarum),  and  to  stages  of  Greg 
ludee  or  other  forms  of  Leuckart's  Sporozoa. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  regions  notoriously  infested  with  malaria,  the  phy- 
sician has  constantly  to  keep  in  mind  not  only  that  ague  is  apt  to  complicate 
other  diseases,  but  that  it  is  capable  of  simulating  them.  Further,,  there 
is  always  danger  of  his  carelessly  mistaking  for  results  of  malaria  other 
affections  which  are  attended  with  recurrent  rigors  or  with  paroxysms  of 
febrile  disturbance.  Thus  Graves  relates  an  instance  in  which  the  inter- 
mittent hectic  of  pMhisis  was  set  down  as  ague.  Another  disease  which  is 
very  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  malarial  districts  is  pycemia.  In  reference 
to  this,  Hertz  remarks  that  the  pysemic  rigor  generally  sets  in  more  gradually 
than  that  of  ague  ;  that  its  subsidence  is  more  rapid  than  its  onset,  whereas 
in  ague  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  pysemia  there  is  very 
seldom  an  interval  of  complete  ap3rrexia,  lasting  for  twenty-four  or  even 
for  twelve  hours.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  ague  itself  may  be  merely  remit- 
tent. The  fever  attending  internal  sujspmcUion  may  also  be  attributed  to 
malaria.  The  writer  once  saw  a  case  in  which  a  medical  man  was  firmly 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  such  a  diagnosis,  until  his  patient  voided  a 
quantity  of  horribly  foetid  pus  with  his  urine,  after  which  a  rapid  recovery 
took  place.     Ulcerative  endocarditis,  too,  must  be  thought  of. 

finally,  there  are  the  continuous  forms  of  ague,  with  which  other  diseases, 
and  especially  enteric  fever,  have  often  been  confounded.  Thus  in  Bomney 
Harsh  no  kind  of  fever  used  to  be  recognised  except  that  due  to  the  endemic 
malaria ;  and  in  many  parts  of  India  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  enteric 
fever  has  been  recognised.  The  fihre  bilieuse  hkriaUmgue  is  not  always  easily 
distinguished  from  yellow  fever  in  countries  where  both  diseases  prevail. 

Trealmeni. — ^We  have  so  potent  an  antidote  to  malaria  in  Cinchona  bark, 
and  in  the  Quinine  which  is  derived  from  it,  that  some  writers  have  classed 
this  remedy  apart  from  all  others,  as  the  most  signal  instance  of  a  specific. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  medicine  of  which  the  efficacy  is  never  challenged 
by  anyone,  however  rash  and  inexperienced.  The  bark  itself  is  not  now 
prescribed,  on  account  of  its  causing  nausea  and  sickness  in  the  large  doses 
required ;  quinine  or  one  of  the  other  alkaloids  is  substituted  for  it  As  a 
preventive  of  ague,  quinine  has  been  found  very  efficacious  for  sailors  exposed 
to  malaria  when  sent  ashore  for  a  day,  for  travellers  passing  through,  or  for 
soldiers  bivouacking  in,  a  marshy  district.  From  two  to  five  grains  are  given 
twice  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  less  desirable  for  the  permanent  residents 
in  an  aguish  region  to  take  quinine  constantly,  since  its  action  appears  to 
become  somewhat  blunted  in  course  of  time ;  but  they  may  take  it  at  the 
seasons  when  the  disease  is  most  prevalent. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  paroxysm  itself  cannot  be  modified  by 
quinine  taken  after  its  commencement,  except  perhaps  when  it  is  injected  sub- 
eataneously.  Probably,  therefore,  if  one  is  called  to  a  patient  in  an  ague-fit 
the  best  plan  is  to  prescribe  a  full  dose  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  its  cessation,  repeating  the  same  dose  more  or  less  fre 
quently  during  the  interval,  until  an  hour  or  so  before  the  next  fit  is  expected. 
Maclean  advises  that  the  patient  should  never  have  less  than  thirty  grains 
daring  this  period.  It  is  best  given  in  solution  with  a  little  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  hydrobromic  acid.  As  is  well  known,  pills  containing 
quinine  are  exceedingly  apt  to  become  hardened  by  time,  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  stomach  undissolved.  If  vomiting  should  occur,  the  alksJoid 
may  be  administered  per  rectum  in  a  dose  of  fifteen  grains  suspended  in 
broth  or  thin  starch. 
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When  the  stomach  is  loaded  an  emetic  is  often  a  useful  adjuvant^  and  if 
there  is  constipation  a  purgative ;  but  it  is  a  mistaken  practice  to  pot  off 
the  use  of  quinine  until  the  tongue  has  become  clean. 

For  the  actual  paroxysm  of  ague  but  little  treatment  is  needed.  The 
patient  should  go  to  bed,  and  have  plenty  of  blankets  and  hot  bottles  orkt 
bricks  wrapped  in  flannel.  Baths  are  better  avoided,  and  he  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  drink  warm  fluids  in  any  large  quantity.  Frictkms  wtt 
stimulating  liniments,  or  with  a  mixture  of  soap  liniment  and  landamm, 
have  been  recommended.  It  is  only  when  threatening  symptoms  of  ooDtpR 
are  present  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  coflee,  wine,  ammonia  ot  elher. 
As  the  hot  stage  comes  on,  most  of  the  bedclothes  may  be  removed ;  the 
patient  may  have  cooling  drinks,  or  he  may  suck  a  litUe  ice,  and  be  vpoa^ 
with  vinegar  and  water.  At  the  end  of  the  sweating  stage  he  shcHiU  be 
carefully  dried  and  have  a  change  of  linen.  He  may  then  get  up,  but  if  be 
afterwards  goes  out  of  doors  he  must  be  very  careful  not  to  take  cold. 

It  very  rarely  happens  in  recent  cases  of  ague,  when  quinine  is  ptopariy 
given,  that  the  patient  has  any  subsequent  attack  of  the  same  severity  ai 
before ;  and  within  a  few  days,  or  in  a  week  or  two  at  latest^  they  alnoift 
always  cease.  But  in  certain  cases,  especially  such  as  are  of  long  trtannfag 
and  of  quartan  type,  the  remedy  seems  altogether  to  fail  The  drug  wtiA 
then  proves  most  successful  is  Arsenic.  The  tincture  of  Eucalyptos  nay 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  be  prescribed  with  advantage.  The  application  of  eoU 
douches  to  the  left  hypochondrium  is  recommended  by  Hertz  as  a  valiiiye 
accessory  to  other  treatment. 

For  the  dangerous  remittent  and  continuous  forms  of  ague,  and  for  tbo« 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  apoplexy  or  of  some  otbet 
cerebral  disease,  quinine  is  still  the  remedy,  but  it  must  be  employed  madt 
more  boldly,  l^lean  insists  on  the  importance  of  watching  for  ereo 
a  slight  remission,  using  it  as  an  opportunity  of  giving  fifteen  or  twenty- 
grains  of  quinine  by  the  mouth,  and  repeating  the  dose  in  two  hours'  tine. 
If  the  stomach  rejects  it,  a  similar  quantity  may  forthwith  be  administered 
as  an  enema,  but  in  the  most  severe  cases  of  all  he  does  not  wait  a  mooMot, 
and  not  only  prescribes  quinine  energetically,  but  also  gives  stimulants  and 
plenty  of  nourishment.  This  writer  also  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Wuhar^^ 
tincture,  a  remedy  now  known  to  contain,  in  addition  to  quinine,  aloeii 
rhubarb,  camphor,  and  opium.     It  is  a  powerful  sudorific. 

The  mala/rial  cachexia  requires  the  administration  of  iron  as  weD  as 
quinine,  but  even  these  remedies  are  of  secondary  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  a  healthy  locality.  Maclean  spaaln 
strongly  of  the  value  of  the  ointment  of  red  iodide  of  mercury  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  enlargements  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  liver.  He  directi 
that  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  should  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  tke 
hypochondriac  regions,  and  that  these  parts  should  be  then  exposed  to  the 
sun  or  to  the  heat  of  a  fire. 


YELLOW  FEVER* 

"  I  my,  mesamate,  have  you  ever  had  the  yellow  fever,  the  vomito  prieto,  black  vomit, 
u  the  Spaniards  call  it  ?  No  ?  Have  you  ever  had  a  bad  bilious  fever,  then  ?  No  bad 
bilious  fever  either  ?  Why,  then  you  are  the  most  imf ortunate  creature,  for  you  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  be  in  heaven  nor  else  in  the  other  place.  Oh  the  delight,  the  blessed- 
nfi»  of  the  languor  of  recovery  I" — Tom  CringWs  Log, 

Rxstovf — Incubation,  cowrse,  cmd  events — Morbid  anatomy — j^tiology  wad 
paiholoffy — Question  of  its  contagious  or  miasmatic  naPwre — Diagnosis — 
Prognosis — Preventive  and  cu/rative  treatment. 

Malarial  diseases  are,  we  have  seen,  as  common  in  the  New  World  as 
in  the  Old ;  they  are  typically  endemic  in  character.  But  while  the  true 
Oriental  plague  has  never  visited  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  is  there  replaced 
by  an  indigenous  if  not  an  endemic  disease,  which  from  time  to  time  visits 
tlie  cities  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America  with  terrible  epidemics.  This 
specific  and  infectious  fever  is  aknost  limited  to  America,  Uie  West  Indian 
Idands,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Although  it  has  sometimes  been 
imported  into  Europe,  it  has  never  maintained  itself  among  us.  In  the  East 
it  is  altogether  untmown. 

The  first  epidemic  on  record  was  in  1647,  when  it  appeared  in  Barba- 
does,  and  was  cs3led  nova  jpestis.  A  destructive  pestilence  of  the  same  kind 
appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  1693,  and  again  in  1762,  1793,  and  1802.  It 
visited  Mauritius  in  1815,  and  Gibraltar  in  1804,  1814,  and  1828.  It  is 
endemic  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  (Haiti  and  San  Domingo),  and  more  or 
lees  frequent  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Mexico, 
Goiana,  and  the  southern  United  States.  It  first  appeared  on  the  Brazilian 
seaboard  in  1849,  at  Buenos  A3rres  in  1858,  and  at  the  port  of  Callao  in  1853. 
Between  1780  and  1820  it  repeatedly  occurred  in  Cadiz  and  other  Spanish 
ports,  in  1821  at  Barcelona,  and  afterwards  at  Marseilles  and  Leghorn. 
There  was  a  terrible  epidemic  at  New  Orleans  in  1878,  and  in  Florida  in 
1888.  Its  range  is  certainly  wider  than  it  was  in  the  last  century. 
There  was  an  epidemic  in  Lisbon  in  1857,  and  another  at  Swansea  in  1865, 
introduced  from  Cuba  in  the  barque  "  Hecla ; "  but  happily  this  did  not  spread. 

Course, — The  incubation  of  yellow  fever  is  shorty  rarely  above  a  week, 
but  it  may  be  considerably  longer. 

There  are  sometimes  slight  prodromal  symptoms  of  malaise  and  head- 
ache; but  the  disorder  often  sets  in  suddenly  with  rigors  and  extreme 
depression.  Sometimes  it  proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours  with  collapse  and 
lividity.  More  often  the  temperature  rises  for  two  or  three  days  until  it 
reaches  105°  Fahr.,  or,  as  was  once  recorded,  107°;  the  face  becomes 
flashed,  the  conjunctivae  are  red  and  ferrety,  and  the  eyes  bright  and 
staring.     Frequently  there  is  one-sided  headache,  or  an  agonising  pain  in 

•  8gnon^m9, — Typhus  icterodes — Bilioos  Typhoid  Fever — Black  vomit — Yellow  Jack — 
Speciilc  diffase  Hepatitis— Icterus  gravis  with  parenchymatous  hepatitis — Calentnra  vomito- 
negro — Coap  de  barre — Mai  de  Siam  is  probably  a  bilious  remittent,  not  Yellow  Fever. 
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the  back  and  sacrum,  or  there  may  be  pains  in  all  the  joints.  The 
becomes  very  irritable,  and  rejects  its  contents ;  the  epigastrium  is  tender 
to  pressure.  The  palate  is  reddened  and  oedematous ;  the  gums  may  be 
swollen  and  inclined  to  bleed ;  the  tongue  is  furred  at  first,  but  afterwranls 
clean,  smooth,  and  raw-looking.  Constipation  is  more  frequent  than  diar- 
rhoea. The  urine  is  very  scanty,  with  deficient  urea,  and  it  geDemDj 
contains  albumen. 

About  the  third  day,  or  a  little  later,  the  next  stage  succeeds — ^ 
"  lull,"  or  stadivm  of  the  fever.  The  skin  becomes  jaundiced ;  the  mine  ■ 
bile^stained ;  but  the  fseces  are  seldom  clay-coloured.  Hssmorrhage  nam 
occurs  from  various  surfaces ;  epistazis  is  frequent,  and  sometimee  there  it 
cutaneous  purpura ;  the  vomited  matters,  from  being  "  white"  and  ccmstttziig 
of  an  acid  watery  liquid,  become  "  black,"  containing  dark  brown  floocuH  or 
larger  masses  made  up  of  altered  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  to  be  obeerved, 
however, .  that  this  symptom  of  hladc  vomit  occurs  only  in  the  more 
severe  forms,  and  chiefly  in  such  as  end  fatally.  Thus,  during  an  epideouc 
at  Gibraltar  in  1828,  Louis  found  that  of  the  patients  who  died,  all  but  ooe 
had  it)  and  of  those  who  recovered  very  few.  According  to  Alvara^ 
however,  at  Lisbon,  in  1857,  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty  recoveries 
among  cases  in  which  black  vomit  was  present. 

Haenisch,  the  writer  on  this  subject  in  *  Ziemssen's  Gyclopsddia^'  who  hn 
himself  seen  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies,  states  that  there  is  usually  od 
the  fourth  day  a  remission  of  the  pyrexia^  so  that  the  temperature  in  tv^v« 
hours  may  fall  nearly  to  normal.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  loses  Ub 
headache,  and  experiences  so  much  relief  that  he  fancies  himself  out  of  al 
danger.  The  stomach,  however,  still  remains  irritable ;  and  the  urine,  if  not 
previously  albuminous,  now  becomes  so.  In  some  cases  the  improvement  ii 
permanent,  and  goes  on  to  complete  convalescence.  But  more  oftoi,  after  a 
few  hours  or  within  two  days  at  the  longest,  matters  change  again  fcx*  the 
worse.  The  temperature  may  now  rise  until  it  reaches  104° ;  but  sometiiMi 
remains  normal,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  patient  of  Mr  Leggatt  who  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  London  in  1878  (*  Clin.  Trans.,'  vol.  xi). 

The  s3nnptoms  at  this  period  seem  mainly  to  depend  upon  distoribenoe 
of  the  renal  secretion.  The  urine  is  often  entirely  suppressed  i^  sevenl 
days  together ;  it  always  contains  albumen,  and  frequently  blood-casts.  The 
patient  sometimes  falls  into  an  apathetic  condition,  but  is  more  <rften  rest- 
less and  talkative,  and  sometimes  he  becomes  violently  delirious.  The 
pulse  is  small  and  thread-like,  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  slow.  The 
jaundice  increases  until  the  skin  acquires  a  dark  mahogany  colour.  EbBOftor- 
rhage  continues,  blood  being  passed  from  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine, 
from  the  female  genitalia^  from  the  external  ear,  or  from  the  respintory 
surface.  Death  is  usually  preceded  by  coma,  but  sometimes  it  occurs  sad- 
denly,  the  patient  falling  backwards  upon  his  bed  in  syncope,  after  a  state 
of  violent  excitement.  But  recovery  may  take  place  even  when  the  case 
has  appeared  most  threatening — usually  by  crisis,  with  a  rapid  fall  of  tem- 
perature and  profuse  sweating. 

Among  the  segueke  observed  are  suppurative  parotitis,  sloughing  of  the 
scrotum  and  penis,  and  the  formation  of  boils  containing  blood  miirod  with 
pus.  Convalescence  is  always  slow,  and  several  weeks  elapse  before  the 
patient  regains  his  strength. 

During  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  cases  occur,  in  which  the  sjrmptons 
aie  but  slightly  pronounced.     The  pyrexia  is  moderate  in  degree  ;  there  » 
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but  slight  jaundice,  or  it  may  be  altogether  absent,  or  may  appear  only 
when  the  attack  is  passing  off.  In  this  respect  yellow  fever  resembles 
typhus,  scarlatina^  and  plague. 

The  proteeHon  afforded  by  this  disease  against  second  attacks  is  said  to 
be  very  efficient     Even  relapses  are  rare. 

Morbid  anatomy. — ^Rigor  mortis  is  early  and  well  marked ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Nielly,  putrefaction  is  retarded,  which  is  not  what  one  would  have 
anticipated,  ^e  body  is  deeply  jaundiced,  more  deeply  sometimes,  says 
Dr  Ibcdonald,  than  it  was  during  life.  The  heart  is  often  pale  and  soft^ 
and  the  fibres  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  pleura  are  ecchy- 
mosed,  the  lungs  purpuric,  and  haemorrhage  is  found  between  the  muscles 
and  under  the  serous  membranes  or  the  meninges  of  the  brain.  There  is 
usually  acute  catarrh  of  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
stomach  sometimes  shows  hsemorrhagic  erosions ;  but  in  Mx  Leggatt's  case 
the  stomach  was  pale,  and  its  mucous  membrane  was  not  swollen.  Accord- 
ing to  Macdonald,  the  stomach  appears  perfectly  normal  when  the  digested 
black  blood  is  washed  off. 

The  Iwer  may  present  patches  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  or  its  tint  may 
be  that  of  coffee ;  and  all  observers  agree  that  in  Mr  Leggatt's  case,  Dr 
Greenfield,  who  made  the  autopsy,  found  that  the  portal  canals  were 
crowded  with  leucocytes,  that  many  of  the  bile-ducts  were  filled  with 
swollen  epithelium,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hepatic  cells  were 
tmdergoing  disintegration,  being  swollen  and  fused  together,  or  broken  up 
into  irregular  fragments.  It  may,  however,  be  a  question  whether  in  this 
case  tiie  state  of  the  portal  canals  was  not  an  accidental  cirrhotic  change, 
due  to  the  known  habits  of  the  patient.  If  not^  Dr  Greenfield's  observa- 
tions tend  to  support  a  doctrine,  upheld*  by  Liebermeister  in  his  work  on 
*  Hepatic  Diseases,'  that  yellow  fever  is  nothing  else  than  a  "parenchy- 
matous hepatitis  "  dependent  upon  a  specific  infection.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  Dr  Wickham  Legg  in  his  work  on  the  *  Bile  and  Jaundice,'  where 
he  cites  the  description  of  microscopical  appearances  by  Dr  Alonzo  Clark, 
of  New  York,  and  several  other  observers.  Acute  fatty  degeneration  with 
atrophy  is  constant,  and  all  observers  agree  that  the  hepatic  cells  are 
loaded  with  fat  globules.  The  biliary  passages  are  found  free  from 
obstruction,  and  the  gall-bladder  contains  sometimes  tarry  bile,  sometimes 
colourless,  thin  mucus. 

The  spleen  is  but  slightly  if  at  all  enlarged ;  its  tissue  is  often  firm  and 
healthy-looking,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  shrunken — ^probably  as  the  result 
of  gastric  haemorrhage. 

The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  may  show  points  of  suppuration ;  in  the 
case  already  referred  to,  Dr  Greenfield  found  the  epithelium  of  the 
convoluted  tubes  swollen  and  proliferating,  and  the  straight  tubes  contained 
byaline  casts ;  but  the  kidneys  were  in  tMs  instance  granular,  so  that  these 
changes  may  have  been  unconnected  with  the  yellow  fever.  According  to 
^  I'Ogg,  however,  a  condition  of  cloudy  swelling  like  that  found  in  the 
early  stage  of  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  the  rule. 

^Udogy. — ^With  regard  to  the  origin  of  yellow  fever  there  have  been 
great  differences  of  opinion.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
di^eaae  is  that  its  infectious  principle  is  often  transported  by  ships.  Of 
this  a  few  instances  have  become  historical.     In  1823  H,M.S.  "Bann" 
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carried  yellow  fever  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  island  of  ABcendon.  In 
1845  the  "Eclair"  steamer  brought  it  from  the  African  coast  to  Bo^  Yista, 
one  of  the  Gape  de  Verde  Islands.  In  1861  it  was  conveyed  by  a  wooden 
sailing  ship,  the  "Anne  Marie,"  from  Havannah  to  St  Nazaire,  in  France ; 
and  in  1865  by  a  similar  vessel,  the  "  Hecla,"  from  Cuba  to  Swansea.  More- 
over, the  disease  frequently  passes  from  one  ship  to  another,  not  only  where 
they  have  been  lying  side  by  side  in  the  same  port^  but  also  on  die  h^ 
seas.  The  "  Anne  Marie,"  for  instance,  infected  seven  other  veeselB  wUdi 
happened  to  be  brought  near  her  ;  and  during  the  local  epidemic  at  Swansea 
a  smack,  the  "  Elinor,"  which  took  in  cargo  near  the  "  Hecla,"  had  her  cww 
attacked  after  they  had  left  that  port  and  had  reached  IJanelly.  So,  in 
1795,  the  "  Hussar"  frigate  captured  a  French  ship,  the  "  Baison,"  on  wMdi 
yellow  fever  was  preva^g ;  only  those  prisoners  who  were  believed  to  be 
in  perfect  health  were  transferred  to  the  English  vessel,  but  notwithstandiDg 
this  precaution  the  disease  soon  broke  out  on  board  the  prize. 

These  facts  are  best  explained  by  supposing  that  yellow  fever,  like 
typhus  and  the  exanthemata,  is  propagated  by  a  contagious  emanation  from 
the  bodies  of  the  sick ;  the  infection,  like  that  of  plague,  has  often  been  f oond 
to  cling  to  the  hull,  or  perhaps  to  the  cargo,  of  a  particular  vessel,  after  tlw 
crew  have  been  paid  off.  It  is  believed  in  the  West  Indies  that  a  cargo  of 
hides  or  of  sugar  is  favourable,  and  one  of  salt  unfavourable,  to  the 
development  of  yellow  fever  on  board,  or  to  its  transfer  from  one  port  to 
another,  even  when  the  crew  escape. 

In  the  *Med.-Chir.  Eeview'  for  1848  and  subsequent  years  there 
appeared  a  series  of  able  articles,  which  are  now  known  to  have  beea 
written  by  the  late  Dr  Parkes,  in  which  evidence  was  offered  that  yelknr 
fever  is  contagious.  He  relates  in  full  detail  the  circumstances  whidi 
attended  its  diffusion  in  Bo^  Vista  from  two  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  fort^ 
who  were  lodged  while  ill  in  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  Porto  dal  Bey, 
as  well  as  from  a  labourer,  who  brought  it  direct  from  the  **  Edair"  into 
another  town,  Bobil ;  and  in  each  case  he  shows  that  the  next  persons  to  be 
attacked  were  those  who  lived  close  to  the  patients  and  visited  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  who  have  had  the  lai^est  acquaintance 
with  yellow  fever  have  disbelieved  in  its  contagiousness,  in  the  ordinuy 
sense  of  that  term,  and  many  facts  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  thor 
view.  One  is  that,  as  Griesinger  has  pointed  out,  the  disease  often 
remains  localised  upon  the  sea-shore,  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  banks 
of  a  navigable  river ;  it  may  even  confine  itself  to  a  small  part  of  a  seaport 
town  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour.  Thus^  when  it  pre- 
vailed at  Lisbon  in  1857,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  persons  are  said  to 
have  left  the  city  for  different  places  in  Portugal,  carrying  with  them  the 
disease,  and  eighty-six  died,  but  in  no  instance  was  it  communicated  to 
other  persons  in  the  places  whither  they  went.  In  1 865  Dr  Buchanan,  having 
investigated  with  great  care  the  local  epidemic  at  Swansea,  came  to  the  con> 
elusion  that  "  the  evidence  tending  to  negative  personal  contagion  was  about 
as  strong  as  such  evidence  can  by  its  nature  ever  be." 

Climate. — ^Yellow  fever  only  flourishes  in  hot  climates — a  further  reason, 
perhaps,  for  supposing  that  its  infective  principle  multiplies  outside  the 
human  body  and  subject  to  atmospheric  influences.  The  regions  in  i^idi 
the  disease  commonly  prevails  are  all  situated  near  the  equator ;  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  local  epidemic  within  the  temperate  eone  seems  constaotty  to 
be  associated  with  an  exceptionally  sultry  state  of  the  weather  at  the 
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This  was  the  case  at  St  Nazaire,  in  France,  when  it  developed  itself  there 
in  1861 ;  and  also  at  Swansea^  in  1865.  The  latitude  of  Swansea  is  51^ 
37',  which  is  beyond  the  geographical  limit  usually  laid  down  for  the  disease. 
So,  again,  upon  low  coasts  and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  worst  months 
are  generally  July,  August,  and  September;  although  in  small  rocky 
islands  within  the  tropics  the  period  from  October  to  February  is  stated 
to  be  the  most  dangerous.  Some  exceptions,  however,  to  the  rule  that 
the  contagion  of  yellow  fever  cannot  resist  cold  have  been  recorded. 
Thus  Dr  Archibald  Smith  recorded,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Transactions 
of  Uie  Epidemiological  Society,'  the  fact  that  in  1855  it  prevailed  at  Cuzco, 
in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  where  (as  he  was  informed)  the  temperature  of 
summer  rarely,  if  ever,  reaches  65°  Fahr.  in  the  shade;  and  also  at  Cerro 
Pasco,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  44°  by  day.  So,  again,  Mr  L^gatt's 
pataent,  who  died  in  London,  was  taken  ill  on  March  21st,  1878,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  four  previous  days  having  been  54°.  He  had  arrived 
at  Southampton  from  Sio  Janeiro  (where  the  (Usease  was  epidemic)  on  March 
17th,  and  there  had  been  three  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  board  the  ship. 

Many  physicians  believe  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious  from  the  sick 
to  the  healthy,  but  that  its  germs  are  carried  on  the  clothes  of  healthy 
persons,  who  thus  spread  the  infection  in  the  same  way  as  other  "  f omites," 
merchandise,  or,  above  all,  ships.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
anal(^  of  enteric  fever,  of  plague,  and  of  cholera,  that  though  infective, 
and  derived  only  from  a  previous  case  of  the  disease,  yellow  fever  should 
not  usually  be  propagated  by  direct  contact,  but  by  less  obvious  transference 
of  a  virus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  yellow  fever  does  not  occur  among  negroes, 
and  less,  it  is  said,  among  mulattoes  or  quadroons  than  in  those  of  pure 
European  blood.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  Indians  of  South  America  are 
also  exempt 

Men  are  more  often  attacked  than  women,  and  adults  than  children  and 
old  people — facts  which  probably  depend  on  the  usual  spread  of  the.  disease 
in  epidemics  being  by  conmiercial  intercourse. 

Pathology, — ^Yellow  fever  is  certainly  a  specific  disease  in  its  origin  as 
in  its  course,  and  the  above  setiological  facts  point  to  its  being  miasmatic- 
contagious  (cf.  p.  12),  although  of  this  there  is  at  present  no  proof.  Dr 
Parkes,  indeied,  in  the  articles  above  referred  to,  maintained  that  yellow  fever 
is,  or  may  be,  developed  out  of  ague,  which,  he  supposed,  undergoes  conversion 
&am  a  non-contagious  into  a  contagious  disease.  He  considered  it  to  have  been 
proved,  for  example,  by  Dr  Bryson  that  when  the  "Eclair"  left  Sierra  Leone 
on  her  way  to  Boi  Vista,  there  was  no  yellow  fever  in  the  former  place,  so 
ttiat  the  crew  of  that  vessel  must  be  supposed  to  have  derived  the  fever 
from  "endemic  sources"  in  the  soil  water  or  vegetation,  to  which  they 
▼ere  exposed  both  in  their  boat-services  and  in  unhealthy  anchorages. 

It  is  now,  however,  universally  admitted  that  yellow  fever  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  form  of  intermittent  or  bilious  remittent  fever  of  malarial  origin ;  for 
its  geographical  range  is  quite  different,  it  is  epidemic,  it  is  transmitted  bom 
place  to  place,  it  consists  of  a  single  attack  and  protects  against  future  in- 
vasion, albuminuria  is  constant,  the  spleen  is  not  enlarged,  and  quinine,  so 
far  from  being  a  specific  remedy,  is  believed  to  be  injurious ;  and  no  patho- 
V>^t  would  now  maintain  that  a  malady  so  distinct  in  its  origin,  s3nnptoms, 
^"Mitomy,  and  natural  history,  can  be  developed  out  of  an  admittedly  different 
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group  of  disorders.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  the  facts  cited  by  Dr  Parkai 
with  regard  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  at  Bo^  Vista  are  quite  conmrtfmt 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  infective  principle  of  the  disease — having  onoe 
been  introduced  into  the  island  from  the  "Eclair"  upon  clothing  or  upon 
the  persons  of  those  who  landed  from  the  ship,  or  having  even  been  earned 
into  Porto  dal  Sey  by  the  soldiers  who  were  ts^en  ill  in  the  fort — aftowaidi 
established  itself  in  the  soil,  and  flourished  as  a  miasm.  Moreover,  it  aeeoB 
probable  that  when  infection  clings  to  the  hold  of  a  ship,  the  reqmsdte  nkfas 
for  a  specific  microph3rte  may  be  afforded  by  the  bilge-water. 

No  microbe  has  yet  been  discovered,  Uiough  it  was  carefully  seaidied 
for  with  all  the  modem  methods  of  detection  during  the  epidemic  in  norida 
and  Cuba  in  the  year  1888. 

A  question  remains  as  to  the  relation  of  yellow  fever  to  other  fcnms  of 
malignant  jaundice  (icterus  gravis),  GrisoUe,  Gamier,  Liebermeister,  and 
Wickham  Legg,  maintain  that  the  two  are  identical,  and  that  the  cases  of 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  which  occur  in  Europe  are  spcnradic  casei 
of  yellow  fever. 

This  can  scarcely  be.  The  absence  of  fever  in  the  former,  and  ite 
presence  and  height  in  the  latter;  the  atrophy  as  well  as  soft^iingand 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  the  swollen  spleen,  and  the  entirely  non-contagioai 
character  of  the  former ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  absence  of  hsemmrhagie 
vomiting  and  the  presence  of  leucin  and  t3rrosin  in  the  urine — all  these  facti 
prevent  our  identifying  the  two  diseases.  But  the  icterus,  the  haBmorrliagei^ 
the  rapid  course,  and  the  histological  change  in  the  liver,  with  the  affectaoa 
of  the  kidneys,  show  a  close  relation  between  them. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  not  always  easy  except  when  yellow  fever  is  known 
to  be  prevalent.  The  affection  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  it  is  the  bilioai 
form  of  remittent  fever.  Other  diseases  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  are 
relapsing  fever  and  the  various  local  forms  of  jaundice  attended  with 
pyrexia,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  also  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  The 
distinction  from  remittent  malarial  fever  has  already  been  indicated. 

The  "bilious  typhoid"  described  by  Griesinger  in  Egypt  and  the 
Siamese  fever  of  French  writers  were  both  probably  bilious  remittent  hren, 
and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  yellow  fever. 

Prognosis. — ^Yellow  fever  is  a  dangerous  pestilence — ^very  different  in 
this  as  in  other  particulars  from  malarial  fevers.  The  mortality  seems  to 
vary  widely  in  different  epidemics,  being  sometimes  as  low  as  15  per 
cent.,  sometimes  as  high  as  75  per  cent. 

Even  in  the  comparatively  mild  visitation  of  New  Orleans  in  1878 
more  than  4000  people  died,  and  there  were  about  4000  deaths  at  Baredoea 
in  the  year  1821. 

The  general  indications  are  that  the  greatest  danger  is  in  the  case  of 
drunkards,  and  of  those  who  go  about  while  the  fever  is  already  opoo 
them.     In  children  the  prognosis  is  favourable. 

In  a  given  case,  the  severity  of  the  initial  pyrexia  is  not  of  bad  omeo; 
but  much  hemorrhage,  and  particularly  hsematemesis,  in  the  second  stagey 
and  the  presence  of  petechisB,  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  convulsiiHis,  sod 
stupor,  with  dilated  pupils  and  suppression  of  urine,  are  very  unfavoiuaUe 
and  often  fatal  symptoms. 

The  symptom  of  most  value  as  regards  prognosis  at  an  advanced  sfc^e 
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is  said  to  be  albuminuria ;  if  the  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  diminishes 
as  the  case  goes  on,  the  patient  is  likely  to  do  well ;  if  it  increases,  a  fatal 
termination  is  to  be  apprehended.  Ordinary  bilious  vomit  is  accounted  a 
good  sign,  hsomatemesis  and  black  vomit  a  bad  one. 

Quara/iMne. — If  yellow  fever  is  a  contagious-miasmatic  disease,  the 
precautions  which  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  its  transport  from 
one  country  to  another  may  be  greatly  simplified,  in  comparison  with  the  regu- 
lations laid  down  until  recently  by  the  best  authorities,  as,  for  instance,  by  M. 
Holier  in  France  after  the  St  Nazaire  epidemic  in  1861.  As  Sir  John  Simon 
remarks  in  his  '  Eighth  Beport,'  the  segregation  of  persons  arriving  from  an  in- 
fected town,  and  their  confinement  in  a  lazaretto  for  a  definite  period  of  time, 
is,  on  this  view,  superfluous,  and  in  a  trading  country  like  England,  all  but 
impracticable.*  The  points  to  which  the  whole  energies  of  a  port  sanitary 
officer  should  be  directed  are  the  isolation  and  disinfection  of  the  vessel 
which  is  known  or  suspected  to  contain  the  virus  of  the  disease.  It  should 
be  compelled  to  anchor  at  a  distance  from  all  other  vessels ;  and  every  part 
of  the  hold  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  It  would  now  be  advisable  to 
nse  carbolic  acid  for  this  purpose,  rather  than  the  chloride  of  lime,  which  M. 
Mdier  recommended.  The  cargo,  and  the  clothes  and  other  effects  of  the 
sailors  and  passengers,  should  be  disinfected  at  the  same  time. 

The  necessity  for  stringent  precautionary  measures  against  the  develop- 
ment of  yellow  fever  in  England  and  in  other  temperate  climates  is  very 
mnch  diminished  by  the  fact  that  a  high  external  temperature  is  believed  to 
be  a  very  important^  if  not  essential,  factor  in  its  aetiology. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  yellow  fever  is  mainly  symptomatic. 
Qdnine  is  useless  or  injurious.  At  the  beginning,  some  experienced  physicians 
give  a  purge  of  calomel,  jalap,  and  ginger.  The  cold  pack  has  proved  useful 
in  many  cases,  but  mustard  applied  to  the  legs,  or  a  hot  footbath,  appear  to 
be  preferable  at  the  onset.  For  the  relief  of  sacral  pains  dry  cupping  may 
be  used.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach  may  be  checked  by  the  adminis- 
tration  of  creasote  or  a  few  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroform,  or 
cUorodyne.  The  patient  should  be  fed  with  bland  nutriment^  such  as  thin 
arrowroot^  barley-water,  or  chicken  broth.  Ice  is  used,  if  it  can  be  obtained ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  usual  practice  to  allow  the  patient  champagne  or  brandy, 
weU  diluted  with  water,  during  the  second  stage.  In  one  case  recorded  by 
Dr  Hacdonald,  the  cook  of  H.M.S.  '^ Icarus"  very  nearly  succumbed  in 
the  second  stage,  "but  he  rallied  immediately  on  the  administration  of  a 
stout  glass  of  rum  and  water  and  recovered  steadily."  Notwithstanding 
the  almost  constant  presence  of  albuminuria  and  the  not  infrequent  superven- 
tion of  ursemic  symptoms,  physicians  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disorder  use  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  to  relieve  vomiting. 

*  Qoamitme  (Fr.  quaraiU<nne,  a  period  of  forty  days)  was  introduced  by  the  Republic 
of  Venice  in  ld48,  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Oriental  Pla^^,  or  Black  Death  as  it 
was  then  called.  In  England  it  was  enforced  by  law  under  Queen  Anne  (1710)  in  order 
to  prevent  the  return  of  plague,  and  a  fresh  Act  was  passed  in  1727  by  the  advice  of 
Mead,  after  the  terrible  pestilence  of  measles  in  the  preceding  year.  No  plague  appeared, 
but  the  quarantine  laws  became  absolute  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  centu^,  when 
their  usefessness  was  seen.  Since  1831,  the  same  precautions  have  been  in  force  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  against  Cholera.  In  the  New  World,  and  also  in  Spain,  quarantine  regula- 
tiom  have  also  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Yellow  Fever. 
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"  Nova  f ebrimn 
Terns  incubuit  cohore/* 

HOBACB. 

History — Oowrse  cmd  symptoms — The  fever  cmd  the  interval — The  emiUhem^ 
SequeicB — Paihohgy — Contagion — Diagnosis — Prognosis — TreaimenL 

Among  the  new  epidemic  fevers  of  the  present  century  is  one  which, 
like  yellow  fever,  is  unknown  in  England :  but  it  is  common  in  India  and 
some  of  the  colonies.  It  clearly  belongs  to  the  group  of  specific  diseiaei^ 
and  is  perhaps  most  like  influenza. 

In  1824  this  disease,  hitherto  unknown  to  Indian  surgeons,  broke 
out  at  fiangoon  in  Burma,  and  quickly  spread  to  Calcutta  and  to  varioos 
places  in  Bengal  or  in  Madras.  In  1827  the  same  malady  appeared  in  the 
West  Indies  in  the  Isle  of  St  Thomas,  and  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  adjacent 
Isle  of  Santa  Cruz.  Here  also  it  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  new  disease ; 
but  it  has  since  been  found  that  Dr  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  described  it  is 
prevailing  in  that  city  in  1 7  80.  During  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  from  time  to 
time  attracted  attention  both  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  tropics.  Tlere 
was  an  outbreak  in  India  in  1 87 1-72,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Zanzibar,  passing  to  Bombay  by  way  of  Aden ;  in  1873  it  spread  to  China 
and  to  Cochin  China,  and  also  to  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  B6anioiL 
In  the  West  Indies  it  was  last  seen  at  Martinique  in  1874  and  in  1875. 
The  only  spot  in  Europe  in  which  this  malady  has  hitherto  aiq)eaied  is 
Cadiz,  where  it  was  observed  by  Poggio  in  1867  ;  and  an  earlier  epidemie 
is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  same  town  as  far  back  as  1784.  Becent 
accoimts  tell  of  the  same  disorder  as  an  epidemic  in  the  Levant  (1889). 

In  St  Thomas  the  negroes  called  the  new  disorder  "dandy  fever,"  appar- 
ently in  ridicule  of  .the  attitude  and  gait  of  the  patient;  and  it  is  nov 
universally  known  as  Dengue — a  Spanish  word,  of  similar  meaning. 

Course. — ^Dengue  sometimes  sets  in  with  lassitude,  drowsiness,  vertigo,  a 
sensation  of  chilliness  down  the  back,  and  other  febrile  symptoms ;  but 
more  often  it  begins  suddenly  with  pain  in  some  particular  part  of  the  bodj, 
coming  on  while  the  patient  is  walking  about,  or  in  the  night,  waking  him  fron 
sleep.  Dr  Stedman,  who,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Med.  Joum.'  for  1828,  gave  an 
excellent  account  of  the  disease  in  St  Thomas,  says  that  the  first  thing  notieed 
wasoften  a  stifihess  in  one  finger,  especially  the  little  finger;  thiswouldincrease 
and  be  accompanied  by  intense  pain,  which  spread  over  the  whole  hand  and  op 
to  the  shoulder;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  fingers  of  both  hands  would  be  swolleo, 
sti£^  and  painful,  and  their  joints  incapable  of  being  bent.     It  does  not 

*  Synofi^ma, — Dandy  Fevei>— Breakbone  Fever— Three-day  Fever — Scarlatina  Bliai- 
matica — Febris  exanthematica  articulosa.  Other  abeurd  names  are  "broken-wing  feftr>* 
and  "  giraffe/*  the  latter  because  the  neck  is  held  in  a  stiff  position.  The  word  Dnywi 
has  been  coined  as  a  I^itin  name  of  the  disease,  but  Dengue  is  the  form  used  by  Frnck 
and  German  as  well  as  English  writers. 
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appear  that  efiudon  can  be  detected  in  the  joints,  as  in  rheumatic  fever ; 
but  Hirsch  says  that,  in  the  rare  cases  of  death,  serous  infiltration  has  been 
found  in  the  connective  tissue  round  certain  joints.  Cotholendy,  in  describing 
dei^e  in  the  Isle  of  B^union,  suggests  that  there  is  an  exudation  into  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  especially  of  the  extensor  tendons,  and  that  it  is  this 
which  renders  movements  of  the  joints  so  exquisitely  painful ;  and  he  also 
speaks  of  "  a  slight  fulness,  a  sort  of  oedema,"  of  the  hands  and  feet.  There 
is  often  violent  pain  in  the  eyeballs,  which  feel  too  lai^e  for  their  sockets 
and  as  though  they  would  start  from  the  head.  Before  long  every  part  of 
the  body  becomes  the  seat  of  extreme  suffering,  aggravated  by  restlessness, 
which  compels  the  patient  to  be  constantly  changing  his  position.  He  also 
feels  extremely  prostrate  and  distressed.  Sleeplessness  is  a  marked  symptom, 
and  children  are  sometimes  delirious. 

In  the  meantime  the  temperature  rises  until  it  reaches  102°,  103°,  104°, 
or  even  (though  very  rarely)  a  higher  point  stilL  Observers  who  have  em- 
ployed Uie  thermometer  during  some  of  the  more  recent  epidemics  have 
attached  some  importance  to  remissions,  which  occur  three  or  four  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Most  writers  have  described  the  pulse  as  very 
rapid,  120  or  even  140  in  the  minute,  but  a  writer  in  the  *  Arch,  de  M6d. 
Navale'  for  1874,  says  that  he  often  found  it  not  much  over  80,  far 
lower  than  might  have  been  expected  from'  the  temperature.  Twining 
bng  ago  noticed  that  the  countenance  was  flushed  and  of  a  scarlet  hue, 
and  recent  observers  describe  an  exceedingly  fugacious  initial  rash,  con- 
sisting of  bright  red  patches  upon  the  face,  the  chest,  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  elsewhere,  which,  however,  subsides  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours.  There  is  anorexia;  the  tongue  is  thickly  furred,  with  bright  red 
edges.  The  stomach  is  extremely  irritable,  and  often  rejects  everything  that 
is  swaUowed.     The  bowels  are  constipated. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  at  this  period  might  well  cause  considerable 
anxiety  to  anyone  unacquainted  with  the  disease ;  but  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours  the  pjnrexia  begins  definitely  to  subside,  without  any 
marked  critical  sweat,  and  the  temperature  soon  falls  to  normal  or  slightly 
below  it.  At  the  same  time  the  pains  in  the  limbs  cease,  and  soon  there  is 
nothing .  for  the  patient  to  complain  of  except  a  sense  of  general  weakness, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  backache.  At  this  time  it  is  said  that  the  glands  in 
the  neel^  the  axillaa,  and  the  groins  may  be  felt  to  be  slightly  enlarged. 
The  parotid  is  often  swollen  and  salivation  is  frequent. 

The  duration  of  the  interval  is  about  three  days.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  an  exanthem — ^the  second  rash,  according  to  recent  observers  of  the 
disease — appears  upon  the  skin.  It  is  first  seen  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
next  on  the  feet  and  the  knees,  and  may  in  exceptional  cases  spread  all  over 
the  body.  In  appearance  it  is  usually  intermediate  between  the  rash  of  scarlet 
fever  and  that  of  measles,  and  it  has  also  been  compared  with  the  erythema 
that  sometimes  accompanies  rheumatic  fever.  In  some  cases  it  is  attended 
with  the  formation  of  buIlsB  or  of  wheals  like  those  of  urticaria.  It  gives 
rise  to  a  distressing  sensation  of  tingling,  which  presently  passes  into  still 
more  intolerable  itching.  Its  development  is  sometimes  associated  with  a 
return  of  pyrexia^  but  recent  observations  seem  to  have  shown  that,  as  a 
rale,  the  temperature  remains  normal  at  this  period  of  the  disease.  Con- 
sequently the  fact  that  an  eruption  has  made  its  appearance  is  not  seldom 
overlooked ;  whether  it  is  ever  really  absent  is  doubtful.  After  a  few 
hours,  or  two  or  three  days,  it  subsides  and  disappears,  and  with  it  the 
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fever,  if  any.  Afterwards  the  cuticle  begins  to  desquamate,  usuaUy  u  t 
branny  powder,  but  sometimes  in  large  flakes,  and  this  may  be  attfflMkd 
with  considerable  discomfort  and  soreness,  especially  of  the  feet. 

The  second  eruption  is  often  associated  with  a  repetition  of  the  articiikr 
pains,  which  are,  however,  less  severe  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  disMse. 
Or  there  may  be  a  respite  of  three  or  four  weeks,  and  at  the  end  <rf  that 
time  the  pains  may  return,  compelling  the  patient  to  take  to  his  bed  again 
and  be  fed  like  a  child.  Dr  Stedman  speaks  of  these  pains  as  always 
most  severe  in  the  morning  and  as  wearing  off  in  some  measure  towaids 
evening.  They  are  felt  chiefly  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  in  the  wrists,  the 
ankles,  and  the  knees.  The  affected  joints  may  be  so  stiff  and  swoDen 
as  to  produce  deformity.  After  a  few  days  the  secondary  pains  in  their 
turn  begin  to  subside,  and  one  limb  after  another  becomes  free. 

Bronchitis  may  occur  as  a  complication,  and  Nielly  has  occasionally  seen 
pericarditis  in  severe  cases.  Months  may  elapse  before  the  patient  is  ^itirely 
exempt  from  return  of  pain,  and  the  weakness  is  long-continued  and 
distressing. 

Pathology  and  ca/usation. — ^The  true  place  of  dengue  among  infedm 
diseases  has  yet  to  be  accurately  determined.  In  the  rapidity  with  whid 
it  spreads  over  a  population  it  resembles  influenza  more  than  any  other 
malady. 

A  remarkable  point  is  that  scarcely  anyone  escapes,  even  among  the  in- 
habitants of  a  large  city,  as,  for  example,  among  the  half  million  of  reddents 
in  Calcutta  in  1824.  It  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  including  even  infants 
a  few  days  old,  and  the  coloured  races  are  as  liable  to  it  as  whites.  When 
it  has  lasted  for  a  little  time,  one  might  think  that  there  were  none  hot 
cripples  in  the  place,  so  many  are  seen  limping  about  the  streets  on  crutches, 
with  bodies  haJf-bent  or  with  arms  in  slings.  The  duration  of  an  epidemic 
is  from  two  to  seven  months,  according  to  EUrsch. 

The  disease  is  said  to  prevail  chiefly  with  sultry,  cloudy  weather  or  at 
the  time  of  heavy  rains.  In  temperate  climates  it  occurs  only  durii^ 
summer  and  autumn,  and  disappears  when  frosts  set  in ;  but  in  the  West 
Indies  vicissitudes  of  weather  seem  to  have  no  way  interfered  with  its 
course.  Its  difiusion  from  one  country  seems  plainly  to  be  effected  hj 
human  intercourse.  Whether  it  is  contagious  in  a  restricted  sense,  passing 
from  the  sick  directly  to  the  healthy,  is  uncertain.  Dr  Stedman  says  that 
in  1827  it  was  introduced  from  St  Thomas  into  Frederickstadt^  a  town  of 
Santa  Cruz,  by  some  young  ladies  who  went  to  stay  at  a  house  where  aO 
the  members  of  his  family  were  attacked,  and  a  few  days  later  it  iq)peared 
in  the  next  house  and  affected  everyone  there.  Cotholendy  relates  that 
an  infant,  which  had  taken  the  disease  while  with  the  family  of  its  nnrse^ 
was  brought  home  to  its  mother ;  four  days  afterwards  she  fell  ill ;  the 
grandmother  and  the  aunt  did  not  see  the  child  until  the  day  after  its 
arrival,  and  they  were  attacked  a  day  later  than  the  mother. 

He  gives  several  other  instances  which  indicate  that  the  ineubaim  of 
dengue  lasts  four  days. 

No  distinctive  morbid  anatomy  is  known,  and  nothing  has  yet  been 
ascertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  infective  virus. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  epidemic  character  and  the  peculiar  rash,  with  tbe 
inomunity  of  the  heart,  distinguish  this  singular  disease  from  rheumatism, 
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the  articular  pains  and  absence  of  sore-throat  from  scarlatina  or  measles. 
It  is  not  malarial,  for  it  affects  the  whole  population  equally ;  there  is  no 
splenic  enlargement,  and  quinine  is  useless. 

Prognosis. — ^Dengue  is  scarcely  ever  fatal,  but  infants  sometimes  die  with 
conyulsions  during  the  primary  pyrexia,  and  old  people  may  succumb  to 
exhaustion  towards  the  end  of  the  disease,  or  to  bronchitis.  When 
untreated,  recovery  is  said  to  be  very  slow. 

TreaimefU. — It  is  recommended  to  give  an  emetic  at  the  onset  of  the 
malady,  and  then  a  purge  of  calomel  and  scammony  or  jalap,  repeated  each 
day.  After  the  bowels  have  been  freely  opened,  a  dose  of  laudanum,  or 
Dover's  powder,  completes  the  cure.  Liniments  of  chloroform,  belladonna, 
or  cajeput  oil  are  often  useful,  and  Dr  Stedman  found  that  the  application 
of  mustard  plasters  or  blisters  to  the  neck  or  to  the  loins  gave  great  relief. 
When  the  joints  remain  stiff  and  painful  after  the  subsidence  of  the  disease, 
sulphur  baths  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious.* 

*  For  Talaable  obsenratioiiB  on  the  clinical  characters  and  the  treatm^t  of  dengue,  as 
weU  as  of  yellow  fever,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr  ShattacVs  notes  to  the  American 
tnuislation  of  Strampell's  *  Handbook  of  Medicine.' 
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«  Nee  tondere  qoidem  morbo  iUuvieque  pereea 
Vellera,  nee  telas  possunt  attdngere  putres. 
Veram  etiam  invisoB  si  quis  tentarat  amictos, 
Ardentes  papolie  atque  immundos  olentia  sudor 
Membra  sequebatur ;  nee  long^  deinde  moranti 
Tempore  contactoe  artus  sacer  ignis  edebat." 

y  IB&IL  (of  Cattle  TUgoe), 

01  Sk  6voi  u6Xi(TTa  voffovoi  v6oov  fiiav  tjv  caXov<rt  firiXiSa'  yivircu  Si  irtpl  ri^  ct^«Xfv 
irp&Tov,  jcol  pit  ^Xky/ta  xard  roi^  fivKTfipac  waxi^  K<d  wpp6v, — ^Aristotle, '  Hi^  AonttL,' 
lib.  viii,  cap.  25  (of  Qlanders). 

"  *Xdpo^filav  Qrad  appellant :  miserrimnm  genus  morbL" — Cblsttb  (of  Hydropliolii). 

Anthrax. — Nomendatwre — DistribTdion — Farieiies  in  animak — The  BacShu-- 

Modes  of  infection — Vwrieties  in  man:  Charbon,  InUstinal  and  Thonck 

Anthrax,  their  anatomy,  prognosis,  and  treatment — Pathology — PropkyUak 
Glanders. — History  and  rumienckUttre — Origin  in   horses — The  Badttiu— 

Transfer  of  contagium — Acute  form — eruiption,  ozoena,  pyrexia,  faiaUtf^ 

Chronic  form — its  treatment — Arwiomy, 
FoOT-AND-MouTH  DISEASE. — An  epidemic  disorder  among  cattie — ^5flaB«— 

Its  conveyance  to  man — Its  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment, 
AcTiNOBfYCOSis. — Its  occurrence  in  catUe — in  the  human  subject — The  men- 

phyte — its  transference — Pathology — Farieiies  and  course — TreaimenL 
Hydrophobia. — Incubation,  symptoms,  course,  and  event — The  disease  in  onmak 

— Its  aetiology,  anatomy,  and  pathology — Diagnosis — TreaimerU — Pfffflff 

Urns  by  Pasteur's  method  of  inooulaOon, 

There  are  certain  epizootic  maladies  which  sometimes  pass  from  animals 
to  man.  These  may  conveniently  be  classed  together  in  this  last  chapter 
on  the  specific  contagious  and  epidemic  maladies. 

Anthrax.* — This  name,  formerly  used  as  a  synonym  for  carbmicle, » 
now  applied  to  a  very  different  disease  which  human  beings  derive  by  infec- 
tion from  sheep,  horses,  and  oxen. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  disiribiUion  of  anthrax  as  a  disease  d 
cattle,  the  parts  of  Europe  in  which  it  is  most  common  are  Poland,  Hnngaiy, 
the  countries  of  the  Lower  Danube,  Prussian  Saxony,  and  certain  dqiartr 
ments  of  France.  It  is  endemic  in  Catalonia,  in  the  Bomagna,  and  in 
Courland,  and  often  prevails  in  Siberia  and  in  Lapland,  in  Western  Asia, 
Australia,  Mexico  and  South  America,  in  India,  and  in  South  Africa.  It 
is  not  endemic  in  this  country. 

Anthrax  occurs  not  only  in  domesticated   animals,  but  also  in  de^^ 

*  Sjfnoi^ms, — Splenic  Fever — Splenic  Apoplexy — Malignant  Pustule. — Siberian  Cittk- 
plague  ("  Jaswa").  In  India  it  is  known  as  "the  Loodiana  plague,"  and  at  the  Cbpeai 
*'  Horse  sickness.*'    Old  JEnfflish  Blackbain,  Fr.  Charbon,  Mai  de  (Siabert»  G^rm.  MUsbnod. 
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reindeer,  buffiiloes,  and  elephants.  It  also  affects  swine,  and  is  easily 
inoculable  upon  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  Carnivorous  animals  are  much 
less  susceptible ;  but  cats  are  more  so  than  dogs. 

VarieUes  in  cattle. — In  different  kinds  of  animals  the  symptoms  of  in- 
fection by  the  specific  virus  of  anthrax  differ  considerably.  But^  according 
to  Bollinger,  three  principal  varieties  may  be  recognised  : 

1.  Sometimes  the  animal  (generally  an  ox  or  a  sheep)  becomes  convulsed 
and  insensible,  with  rapid  breathing,  and  dies  after  a  few  hours. 

2.  Other  cases  are  characterised  by  pyrexia,  which  is  often  remark- 
ably remittent  in  type.  Clonic  spasms  of  the  limbs  are  also  observed.  The 
fasces  may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  blood. 

3.  In  yet  other  cases  the  most  marked  feature  is  the  formation  of  brawny 
inflammatory  swellings  in  and  beneath  the  skin  of  the  neck,  chest,  abdomen, 
or  any  other  part,  which  may  lead  to  extensive  sloughing  and  ulceration. 

Obviously  only  the  last  of  these  varieties  would  naturally  be  termed 
anthrax.  But  it  is  on  every  ground  desirable  that  a  single  name  should  be 
given  to  them  alL  Indeed,  although  veterinary  pathologists  until  lately 
r^arded  the  more  rapidly  fatal  cases  as  examples  of  a  specific  fever  without 
localisation,  it  is  now  known  that  there  always  is  a  local  lesion  in  some 
part  of  the  body.  Very  often  this  consists  of  an  infiltration  of  gelatinous 
exudation  and  blood  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the 
chest.  Or  there  may  be  an  acute  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  tongue,  or 
of  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  pharynx,  or  of  the  lining  membrane  of  some 
part  of  the  intestine.  We  shall  presently  see  that  idl  these  forms  of  the 
disease  are  also  met  with  in  men.  Anthrax  is  by  no  means  always  fatal 
to  animals ;  the  average  mortality  in  homed  cattle  and  in  horses  is  said  to 
be  70  per  cent.  The  characteristic  lesion,  found  after  death,  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  which  is  from  two  to  five  times  its  normal  size,  softened, 
and  of  a  black  colour. 

The  BaciUus, — ^The  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  various  forms  of  anthrax 
lies  in  the  fact  that  all  are  caused  by  a  single  microphyte,  which  is  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  Bacillm  anthram. 

This  organism  was  discovered  independently  by  two  German  observers — 
by  Pollender  in  1849,  by  Brauell  of  Dorpat  in  1857.  But  Davaine  was  the 
first  who,  in  1863,  maintained  that  the  contagion  of  the  disease  lay  in  these 
bodies,  which  on  account  of  their  being  motionless  he  distinguished  from  the 
common  mobile  bacteria  of  putrefaction  by  the  name  of  hacieridia.  They 
consist  of  straight  or  slightly-bent  rods,  measuring  0'007 — 0*002  mm.  in 
length.  Dr  Frisch  and  Dr  Cossar  Ewart  have  under  certain  circum- 
stances observed  movements  in  them,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  motionless. 
By  Cohn  they  have  been  classified  as  a  bacillus  which  he  termed  BaciUus 
(uUhradSy  though  he  observes  that  it  is  almost  exactly  like  the  BacUhis 
iubtiUs  which  constitutes  the  butyric  acid  ferment,  except  that  the  latter  is 
motile. 

The  rods  sometimes  cohere  together  at  their  extremities,  and  Koch  and 
Ewart  have  described  them,  when  cultivated  in  aqueous  humour  as  growing 
into  long  filaments,  in  the  interior  of  which  bright  granules  appear — the 
spores  of  the  bacillus,  far  more  capable  of  resisting  heat  and  desiccation 
^an  the  adult  microphyte,  and  retaining  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  the 
power  of  development  into  the  mature  form.  Nageli  maintained  that  the 
bacilli  of  anthrax,  like  putrefactive  bacteria,  multiply  only  by  fission  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  BaciUtts  anthracis  does  multiply  by  fission  under  the 
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surface  of  an  infusion,  but  by  spores  when  exposed  to  air,  and  abo,  under 
certain  conditions,  by  assuming  a  Torula  form.  These  facts  hare  ben 
ascertained  by  Elein  and  other  independent  observers,  so  that  Kodi's 
original  statement  is  abundantly  confirmed.  The  bacilli  are  found  in  the 
blood,  spleen,  and  many  other  organs  (see  Dr  Crookshank's  *  Bacteriokgjr,' 
pi.  xiv,  fig.  1 ;  xvi  and  xvii,  fig.  1). 

Infection, — The  origin  of  anthrax,  as  it  occurs  in  cattle,  in  horses,  tod 
sheep,  is  of  great  interest,  and  throws  light  upon  the  class  of  diseases  knowB 
as  miasm(Ui(>^mUagi(ms  (p.  12),  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  readily  transmissible  by  means  of  the  blood  from  a 
diseased  to  a  healthy  animal.  Inoculations  are  frequently  and  SQccessfuDy 
practised  by  veterinary  surgeons  and  by  pathologists  for  diagnostic  parpostt. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  virus  is  not  infrequently  intxtxiiioed 
by  the  stings  of  insects :  Bollinger  took  gadflies  from  the  body  of  an  ox  that 
had  died  of  anthrax,  and  found  by  direct  experiment  that  the  cont^itB  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  of  these  flies  were  capable  of  conveying  the  disean 
to  rabbits.  Another  way  in  which  it  is  sometimes  given  to  sheep  is  by  ^ 
bite  of  a  dog  that  has  just  been  feeding  upon  infected  flesh. 

There  is  not  sufficient  proof  that  secretionsfrom  the  bodies  of  living  aoimak 
affected  with  anthrax  pass  into  the  air  and  infect  other  ftnimAlf^  throng  die 
lungs.  Like  enteric  fever,  yellow  fever  and  cholera  in  man,  this  disordw  is  not 
directly  contagious ;  yet  the  virus  sometimes  clings  to  stable  utensils,  haraeoi 
straw,  or  hay.  BolUnger  mentions  a  local  outbreak  which  he  carefully 
investigated  at  Weriken,  and  in  which  for  four  years  the  cattle  in  two  shedi 
of  the  same  proprietor  were  decimated  by  anthrax,  while  it  did  not  affad 
those  in  other  buildings,  closely  adjacent.  An  analogy  for  this  occaiTeDoe 
may  be  found  in  those  local  house-epidemics  of  enteric  fever  in  vriiich  tbe 
virus  seems  to  go  on  multiplying  itself  in  or  near  a  particular  water-closet^ 
so  as  to  affect  a  number  of  persons  in  succession,  sometimes  at  long  interrab 
of  time. 

Anthrax  also  resembles  the  miasmatic-contagious  diseases  of  man  in  beii^ 
often  spread  in  ways  still  more  indirect.  It  prevails  among  ammab 
pastured  upon  damp  soils  containing  much  humus,  as,  for  instance,  npcn 
peat-bogs,  and  near  the  borders  of  lakes  or  rivers  that  have  overflowed. 
And  it  is  most  frequent  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year,  particularly  in 
August  and  September. 

Buhl  has  included  anthrax  among  the  diseases  to  which  he  applies  hie 
"  ground-water  "  theory  (cf.  pp.  240-1),  and  he  states  that  among  Uie  horses 
belonging  to  a  large  stud  kept  near  Donauworth  the  disease,  which  had 
been  raging  for  a  long  time,  ceased  as  soon  as  a  system  of  drainage  was 
carried  out.  But  Bolfinger  argues  that  the  reason  why  its  prevalence  is 
affected  by  dampness  of  soil  is,  in  reality,  that  ground  containing  mdrtore 
affords  conditions  favourable  for  the  multiplication  of  the  BaciUus  anikrmis, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  an  independent  existence 
under  such  circumstances.* 

*  Some  observers  have  thought  that  this  organism  may  sometimes  appear  witbont  hariag 
been  derived  from  a  previous  case  of  anthrax.  Buchner  asserted  that,  by  a  teriet  of  experi* 
ments,  he  converted  a  bacillus  which  is  found  in  infusion  of  hay  into  an  organiam  capttiit 
of  producing  in  animals  an  infective  disease  identical  with  anthrax,  and  he  aMerts  thst  to 
turn  the  antlirax-bacillus  back  into  a  hay-bacillus  is  comparatively  easy.  There  is,  how- 
ever, good  reason  to  disbelieve  this  alleged  transformation.  See  Professor  iQein's  Beport  te 
the  Local  Government  Board,  '*  On  the  Belation  of  Pathogenic  to  Septic  Bacteria,  si 
illustrated  by  Anthrax  Cultivations  '*  (Blue-book  for  1882). 
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Anthrax  is  never  purely  miasmaiic.  Its  specific  bacilli  exist  in  the  soil, 
cm:  in  water,  only  when  they  have  been  introduced  from  a  previous  case. 
They  may  be  either  derived  from  the  excreta  of  diseased  animals,  or  from 
their  dead  bodies,  buried  as  they  often  are  in  the  fields,  or  left  to  rot  among 
the  brambles  and  nettles.  Instances  are  recorded  in  which  "  enzootic " 
anthrax  has  ceased  so  soon  as  stringent  rules  for  the  disposal  of  all  dead 
bodies  were  enforced.  Probably  some  of  the  bacilli  from  the  infected 
carcases  become  free,  undergo  desiccation,  are  suspended  in  the  air,  and 
inhaled  into  the  lungs ;  others  pass  into  drinking-water,  and  thus  reach  the 
stomach,  while  others,  again,  may  gain  access  to  the  lymph-spaces  and  blood 
by  some  breach  of  surface  in  the  skin. 

Conoeyanu  to  man. — Shepherds,  farm-labourers,  and  other  persons  who 
cooie  into  contact  with  living  animals  affected  with  anthrax  seem  seldom  or 
never  to  take  the  disease  by  mere  contagion.  But  veterinary  surgeons  may 
be  infected  in  performing  vensesection,  and  slaughterers  in  killing  or  in 
skinning ;  the  probability  is  that  a  slight  abrasion  or  scratch  upon  the  skin 
then  becomes  directly  inoculated  with  the  virus. 

Another  way  in  which  anthrax  may  arise  in  man  is  as  the  result  of 
eaiinff  the  flesh  of  an  infected  animal.  Leube,  of  Jena,  has  recorded  an 
instance  in  which  the  imperfectly  cooked  liver  of  a  diseased  goat  conveyed 
it.  Thus  the  human  gastric  juice  seems  not  necessarily  to  destroy  the  virus, 
as  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  gastric  juice  of  carnivorous  animals 
such  as  the  dog.  Thorough  cooking  probably  removes  all  danger,  but  there 
sdll  remains  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  butcher,  and  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  preparing  such  meat  for  the  table ;  and  this  is  sufficient  reason 
why  the  use  of  it,  as  food,  should  be  prohibited.  According  to  Heusinger 
the  disease  may  even  be  conveyed  by  milk  or  by  butter. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  cause  of  anthrax  in  man  is  infection  from 
the  dried  dcins  or  hair  of  diseased  animals.  In  this  way  it  is  brought  straight 
from  Asia  or  South  America  to  English  workmen. 

At  Guy's  Hospital  cases  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  among  the 
men  engaged  in  the  Bermondsey  leather  trade,  and  especially  among  those 
employed  at  a  particular  wharf  on  the  river-side  where  foreign  hides  are 
unshipped.  Broca  years  ago  remarked  how  often  anthrax  was  set  up 
by  carrying  skins  upon  the  shoulders.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  danger 
appears  to  be  grater  when  the  hides  are  first  brought  ashore  than  afterwards. 

The  same  thing  has  been  observed  at  Bradford,  where  a  peculiar 
WodUortenf  Disease  has  for  many  years  prevailed,  and  this  has  recency  been 
shown  to  be  identical  with  anthrax.  The  source  of  infection  in  that  case  is 
chiefly  "Van  mohair," a  material  which  contains  much  putrid  matter  and 
many  ''  fallen  fleeces,"  torn  off  the  bodies  of  dead  animals.  Dr  Bell,  who 
gave  an  excellent  account  of  the  affection  in  the  'Lancet'  for  1880, 
remarked  that  the  men  who  are  attacked  are  chiefly  the  "  bagmen  " — that 
is,  those  who  open  the  bags  in  which  the  hair  is  packed,  shake  it  out,  and 
sort  it  into  different  qualities.  The  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  virus  is  in 
a  dried  state,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  is  disturbed  it  diffuses  itself  in  the  air 
and  is  inhal^  into  the  lungs.  Perhaps  it  may  actually  have  multiplied 
itself  during  the  transmission  of  the  bags  from  Asia  Minor ;  for,  according 
to  Dr  Bell,  the  hairs  are  not  known  to  communicate  disease  to  persons  who 
handle  them  in  the  country  where  they  are  grown.  Indeed,  no  form  of 
anthrax  so  severe  as  the  Woolsorters'  Disease  had  hitherto  been  described  as 
occurring  in  man.     The  work  of  sorting  is  said  to  be  free  from  danger 
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if   the   contents   of   the   bags  are   first  washed  or  even   moistened  witb 
water,* 

Other  occupations  which  sometimes  lead  to  infection  with  anthrax  an 
the  picking  of  Eussian  horsehair  (as  reported  by  Dr  Russell,  of  Grla^ow,  in 
1879),  paper-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  hate. 

Varieties  of  human  anthrax, — ^There  are  several  forms  of  this  disease  m 
man,  and  they  are  not  identical  with  those  met  with  in  animals. 

1.  MalignarU  pustule  or  charbon  is  the  name  by  which  the  most  cconmoD 
form  has  long  been  known.  This  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  veside, 
seated  upon  a  more  or  less  brawny  base.  Being  usually  produced  by  tk 
inoculation  of  a  scratch  or  slight  sore,  it  occurs  chiefly  on  the  bee, 
especially  the  cheek,  and  also  on  the  neck,  the  forearm,  or  some  other 
exposed  part. 

There  is  first  a  period  of  incubation,  lasting  generally  several  days,  oltai 
ten,  but  sometimes  only  a  few  hours.  A  slight  pricking  or  burning  sensation 
is  then  felt,  which  often  leads  the  patient  to  think  that  he  has  just  been  stnsg 
by  an  insect.  A  papule  quickly  appears,  and  soon  passes  into  a  taransparent 
vesicle,  which  may  reach  a  considerable  size.  This  ruptures  and  dnes  up 
into  a  dark-coloured  scab.  Bound  it  there  sometimes  arise  smaller  veskks 
arranged  in  a  ring.  Meanwhile  the  base  of  the  vesicle  becomes  indurated, 
and  a  red  or  purple  areola  is  developed  round  it.  A  brawny  oedema  qmddy 
spreads  over  the  adjacent  parts,  afiecting  perhaps  the  whole  of  one  arm,  or 
of  one  side  of  the  neck.  Sometimes  inflammation  of  lymphatic  veaeeb 
occurs,  and  the  corresponding  glands  become  swollen. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  morbid  process  the  health  remains  un- 
aflected.  The  patient  may  continue  at  his  work,  and  at  most  complains  oC 
slight  malaise  and  of  febrile  disturbance.  But  after  about  forty-eight  hoon 
severe  pyrexia  sets  in,  often  attended  by  delirium,  prostration,  diairbosa, 
sweating,  and  acute  pains  in  the  limbs ;  and  death,  preceded  by  a  state  of 
collapse,  may  occur  between  the  fifth  and  the  eighth  days.  In  one  caK 
which  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  the  original  vesicle  had  been  situated  aa 
inch  and  a  half  behind  the  left  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  respiratioD 
became  so  difficult  towards  the  last  that  recourse  was  had  to  tracheotomy. 
We  found  after  death  that  brawny  infiltration  had  extended  deeply  to  the 
fauces,  so  that  the  entrance  of  the  larjmx  and  its  interior  were  greatly 
swollen.  In  other  instances  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  septicaomia  or 
coexistent  anthrax  of  the  intestine  or  lungs. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  only  disease  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  anthrax  affiscting 
the  skin  is  that  which  has  been  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  James  Fsget 
under  the  name  of  facial  carbuncle.  It  presents  no  definite  vesicle  or 
central  scab ;  and  in  most  instances  we  have  found  the  veins  of  the  het 
obviously  plugged  with  puriform  thrombi,  which  has  not  been  the  case  in 
anthrax. 

Bollinger,  however,  and  other  writers  describe,  under  the  name  of  atiikraz- 
cedemoy  a  modification  of  the  true  charbon,  in  which  there  is  neitiier  vesicle 
nor  eschar,  but  only  a  pale  yellowish  swelling  of  the  subcutaneous  taasnes. 
The  eyelids  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of  this  variety. 

^  See  Reports  to  the  Local  Govemment  Board  by  Mr  John  Spear :  'On  WottorUn*  Db- 
ease/  1880,  and  '  On  Anthrax  among  persons  engaged  in  the  London  Hide  and  Skin  Trades*' 
1888.    Also  papers  by  Sanderson  ('  Joum.  B.  Agric.  Soc./  vol.  xvi,  p.  267)  and  i 


(ibid.,  xvii,  80).    That  the  infection  of  anthrax  is  conyeyed  by  the  hides  is  implied  by  Vbfil 
in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  third  Oeorgic,  which  stsnd-at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
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One  way  of  arriviiig  at  a  diagnosis  of  a  suspected  case  of  anthrax  is 
to  inoculate  a  rabbit  or  a  guinea-pig,  or  even  a  mouse,  with  fluid  from 
the  part  primarily  affected,  or  with  the  blood.  Such  small  animals  com- 
monly die  in  two  or  three  days,  or  still  more  rapidly,  with  dyspnoea,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  and  perhaps  convidsions.  Their  blood  may  then  be  seen  to 
swarm  with  Willi.  However,  if  the  experiment  of  inociUation  is  followed 
by  a  negative  result,  a  negative  conclusion  is  not  warranted. 

On  examination  after  death  the  naked-eye  appearances  are  those  of  an 
infective  fever : — congested  lungs,  flaccid  heart,  and  more  or  less  ecchy- 
mosis  or  haemorrhage.  As  a  rule,  the  spleen  is  much  enlarged  and 
softened,  but  in  a  case  under  the  writer's  care  in  August,  1889,  which 
proved  fatal  after  operation  on  the  primary  pustule,  the  spleen  was  not 
swollen ;  but  the  distinctive  microscopic  evidence  of  anthrax-bacilli  was 
[nresent. 

TrecUment, — ^The  recognition  of  the  ordinary  external  form  of  anthrax  is 
of  extreme  importance,  because  surgical  treatment  at  an  early  stage  is  capable 
of  arresting  its  progress.  The  disease  is  not,  indeed,  necessarily  fatal,  even 
when  left  to  itself.  Sometimes  the  central  part  of  the  swelling  sloughs  out, 
the  surrounding  induration  subsides,  and  an  ulcer  is  left  which  more  or  less 
quickly  heals.  Such  a  spontaneous  cure  is  very  rare.  Among  nine  in- 
stances recorded  in  1863  by  Dr  William  Budd  eight  ended  fatally.  On  the 
Continent  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  destroy  the  local  lesion  as  soon  as 
it  is  brought  imder  tiie  eye  of  a  surgeon.  Bollinger  cites  the  experience  of 
two  observers  who  lost  only  thirteen  cases  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  ;  another  had  still  greater  success,  since  among  two  hundred  and  nine 
patients  all  but  eleven  recovered.  In  1878  Mr  Davies-Colley  recorded  in 
the  'British  Medical  Journal'  two  cases,  in  each  of  which  recovery  took  place 
after  excision  of  the  entire  mass  of  indurated  tissue,  with  the  application  of 
chloride  of  zinc  paste  to  the  wound.  Contrasting  with  these  is  a  case  which 
was  left  alone,  and  which  ended  fatally.  Several  other  successful  cases 
at  Ouy^s  Hospital  have  been  recorded  by  the  same  writer  in  the  '  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  voL  Ixv,  1882.  Since  that  date  (June,  1882— December,  1889) 
forty-eight  more  cases  have  been  admitted  to  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  of  the 
total  sixty-five  cases  of  external  anthrax  forty-three  recovered  after  operation. 
Two  t3rpical  cases  in  butchers  during  an  epidemic  of  anthrax  among  cattle 
were  operated  on  by  Dr  Pitts,  of  Chelmsford,  and  recovered  perfectly 
{'BnU  Med.  Joum.,'  March,  1887,  p.  616). 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  surrounding  oedema  subsides  after  the  opera- 
tion is  often  very  striking.  It  may  be  effectual  even  when  the  case  is  at 
an  advanced  stage,  and  when  severe  general  symptoms  are  present.  But 
under  such  circumstances  quinine  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  and  the 
patient's  strength  must  be  kept  up  with  noiunshing  food  and  with  stimu- 
lants. Carbolic  acid  should  also  be  administered  internally,  since  its  thera- 
peutical value  in  the  lower  animals  when  affected  with  anthrax  appears  to  be 
generally  admitted. 

2.  InksHnal  cmihrax,  another  form  of  splenic  fever,  affects  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane.  This  has  been  recognised  only  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  chiefly  by  German  pathologists.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  an  external  malignant  pustule.  A  case  in  point,  in  which  Dr  Gk)odhart 
made  an  autopsy,  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1877.  Otherwise  its  sym- 
ptoms seem  to  be  obscure,  so  that  a  correct  diagnosis  is  not  likely  to  be  made 
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during  life  unless  the  patient  is  known  to  have  been  exposed  in  aoDie  w»j 
to  the  virus  of  the  disease.  However,  Bollinger  gives  the  following  KCoooBt 
of  the  symptoms :  the  patient  first  complains  of  malaise,  loss  ol  appetite, 
pains  in  the  limbs,  giddiness,  and  headache.  Then  vomiting  may  set  in 
with  diarrhoea,  and  the  evacuations  often  contain  blood.  There  may  be  ptiB 
in  the  abdomen,  which  becomes  somewhat  ttunid.  Dyspnoea  and  lividity 
appear,  with  restlessness  and  excitement,  or  with  stupor.  EpOepdfom 
convulsions  may  occur,  the  upper  limbs  may  be  affected  with  tetanic  qttsmi, 
there  may  be  opisthotonos,  and  the  pupils  may  be  widely  dilat.ed.  Tlw 
pyrexia  is  but  slight,  and  death  is  preceded  by  extreme  collapse.  Tlte 
duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  from  two  to  seven  days,  but  som^imeB  it 
is  scarcely  twenty-four  hours. 

On  post-mortem  examination  the  abdominal  cavity  is  found  to  ooDtain  t 
moderate  quantity  of  serous  fluid  which  is  often  blood-stained.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  shows  patches  of  swelling,  genenlly 
of  the  size  of  lentils  or  coffee  beans,  but  sometimes  one  or  two  inches  in 
diameter.  These  on  section  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  pink  fleshy  infiltntioB 
of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  so  that  the  valvube  connivtttei 
appear  firm  and  prominent ;  the  surface  of  the  affected  parts  is  more  or  Imi 
excoriated  and  discoloured  or  covered  with  an  adherent  layer  of  extnvft- 
sated  blood.  There  are  also  spots  of  ecch3anosis  on  both  the  serous  anl 
the  mucous  aspect  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  The  mesenteric  and  the 
lumbar  lymph-glands  are  often  greatly  enlarged,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour. 
The  mesentery  may  form  a  large  brawny  swelling,  and  the  connective  tianie 
in  front  of  the  spine  may  be  infiltrated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  spleen  ii 
softened  to  a  pulp,  but  it  is  not  generally  much  enlarged.  A  nodule  in  tke 
stomach  may  slough  out  and  repair  begin,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  the  lite 
Dr  Mahomed,  in  the  *Path.  Trans.'  for  1883. 

Fatality. — Hitherto  no  instance  of  recovery  from  intestinal  anthrax  kai 
been  recorded.  Leube  has  related  a  case  in  which  the  lower  lip,  the  inside 
of  the  cheek,  and  the  hard  palate  presented  indurated  patches  of  a  bluish- 
red  colour :  epistaxis  and  hsematuria  appeared,  but  the  malady  aided 
favourably  in  about  a  fortnight.  The  patient  took  fifteen  grains  of  carbolic 
acid  and  thirty  grains  of  quinine  each  day,  and  the  patches  in  the  mouth 
were  cauterised  three  times  daily  with  carbolic  acid.  But  the  diagnosis  d 
anthrax  was  not  established  beyond  question ;  for  only  spores,  no  bsdUi, 
were  found  in  the  blood.  (Compare  Mr  John  Poland's  case  :  '  Path.  Tubl,' 
1886,  p.  563.) 

3.  Pulmonary  cmihrax, — A  third  form  of  anthrax  affects  mainly  the 
thoracic  viscera.  It  has  hitherto  been  recognised  chiefly  among  the  wool- 
sorters  of  Bradford.  After  Dr  Bell,  of  that  town,  had  drawn  attention  to 
it,  Mr  Spear  and  Dr  Greenfield  investigated  it  for  the  Local  Grovenunent 
Board.  Dr  Greenfield's  description  of  it  is  briefly  as  follows : — The  earKert 
symptoms  are  great  prostration  and  a  sense  of  oppression  of  breathing. 
Shivering  seldom  occurs.  The  respiration  is  not  much  accelerated,  but  it  is 
laboured  and  difficult,  with  a  feeling  of  pressure  or  constriction.  There 
may  be  more  or  less  abundant  bloody  expectoration,  or  none  at  aU.  Anscol- 
tation  seldom  reveals  anything  more  than  slight  rhonchus.  The  face  is 
sometimes  congested,  sometimes  pale,  with  a  slight  cyanotic  tint  The 
extremities  are  cold  and  bluish ;  even  in  the  axilla  the  temperature  may  be 
subnormal ;  but  in  the  rectum  the  thermometer  may  rise  to  102°  or  103°. 
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The  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak  and  sometimes  irregular.  There  may  be  nausea 
and  vomiting,  but  not  generally  diarrhoea.  In  many  cases  the  appetite 
remains  good,  and  digestion  seems  to  be  unimpaired.  There  is  sometimes 
a  sort  of  hysterical  condition,  or  a  state  of  mental  anxiety  and  depression ; 
but  other  patients  have  been  so  imconscious  of  danger  as  to  refuse  to  send 
for  medical  advice  until  the  last  few  howm  of  life.  Death  may  be  preceded 
by  delirium,  convulsions  or  coma,  or  the  mind  may  be  clear  to  the  last,  and 
the  end  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  One  of  Dr  Bell's  patients  lived 
only  seventeen  hours  after  he  was  first  taken  ill,  and  many  other  cases 
have  terminated  fatally  in  from  three  to  five  days.  Dr  Bell  says  that  those 
who  survive  for  a  week  generally  recover. 

The  pod4norkm  i^pearances  vary  considerably.  Decomposition  appears 
to  be  somewhat  rapid.  The  lung  tissue  may  either  be  congested  or  quite 
natoraL  There  may  be  blood-stained  secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
dieir  mucous  membrane  may  be  ecchymosed.  Sometimes  the  pleurae  contain 
a  pint  or  two  of  fluid,  and  the  lungs  are  partially  collapsed  in  consequence. 
There  is  often  blood-stained  serous  or  gelatinous  infiltration  of  the  medias- 
tinal tissues,  and  the  bronchial  glands  are  swollen,  softened,  and  ecchy- 
mosed. The  pericardium  may  be  marked  with  petechise,  and  may  contain  a 
blood-stained  fluid  ;  or  a  large  quantity  of  blood  may  be  poured  out  between 
it  and  the  sternum.  Sometimes  the  pharynx  and  the  adjacent  tissues  are 
infiltrated  with  blood  or  serum.  There  may  also  be  ecchymoses  in  the  pia 
mater,  in  the  kidneys,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  spleen  is 
hardly,  if  at  all,  softened.  In  prolonged  cases  hsBmorrhagic  infarctions  may 
be  found  in  the  lungs,  attended  with  slight  pleurisy ;  or  there  may  be 
patches  of  broncho-jmeumonia. 

Obviously  there  may  sometimes  be  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing, by  clinical  evidence  alone,  this  form  of  anthrax  from  a  severe  attack  of 
ordinary  pulmonary  inflammation.  Indeed,  until  recently,  fatal  cases  of 
the  Woolsorters'  Disease  at  Bradford  were  commonly  registered  under  the 
head  of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  congestion  of  the  lungs.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  as  Dr  Bell  suggests,  that  a  similar  affection  will  hereafter  be 
found  to  occur  in  many  towns  where  carpet  and  blanket  wools,  dry  hairs  or 
furs,  are  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Oeiural  pathology  of  arUhrax. — Certain  points  in  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  bacilli  in  animals  or  men  affected  with  anthrax  have  still  to  be 
mentioned.  They  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  infective 
maladies  in  genend,  because  they  illustrate  what  is  perhaps  a  universal  law, 
namely,  that  the  microzymes  of  contagion  multiply  locally  before  they 
infect  the  blood  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
disease  affecting  the  skin,  the  bacilli  may  be  found,  according  to  Davaine, 
about  tiie  second  or  the  third  day,  in  clusters  embedded  in  the  rete 
mucosum  at  the  centre  of  the  vesicle.  E.  Wagner  has  since  found  that 
thej  are  at  this  time  so  closely  packed  in  the  papOlsd  of  the  cutis  as  to 
ccmceal  all  the  tissue  elements.  Thence  they  spread  both  laterally  and 
towards  the  deeper  structures,  enter  the  vessel^  and  are  carried  all  over  the 
body  with  the  blood.  In  the  gastro-intestinal  variety  the  bacilli  infiltrate  all 
the  swollen  and  oedematous  tissues,  so  that  Buhl  and  others  described  this 
affection  under  the  name  of  mycosis  mkstinalis  before  they  recc^pised  that 
it  had  any  relation  to  anthrax. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  blood  may  contain  no  bacilli. 
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Therefore,  if  in  a  doubtful  case  one  fails  to  discover  them  in  this  fluid, 
one  must  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  result.  On  the  odkeit  hind, 
the  presence  of  well-marked  rods  is  conclusive ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  find  spore-like  cocci  only,  as  Leube  did  in  the  cmc 
referred  to  above  (p.  356).  In  man,  even  when  a  fatal  terminatioii  ii 
approaching,  the  bacilli  seem  to  be  seldom  found  in  such  immense  numbers^ 
and  so  generally  distributed  in  the  blood,  as  they  are  in  ftnimAla^  Davaixie 
calculated  that  from  eight  to  ten  millions  are  present  in  a  single  drop  of  a 
diseased  beast's  blood.  In  Buhl's  first  case  of  intestinal  anthrax  they  are  said 
to  have  been  present  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  but  not  in  thatcrf  other 
vessels.  They  may  often  be  detected  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen  and 
of  the  solid  tissues  generally,  and  also  in  the  fluid  poured  out  into  the 
serous  cavities. 

Mr  Barker,  in  a  case  published  in  the  *  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  voL  box,  p. 
127,  found  the  bacilli  most  abundant  in  the  rete  and  the  papillary  layor  of 
the  cutis,  and  they  appear  to  be  long  confined  to  that  part 

The  best  account  of  the  histology  of  the  disease  in  this  country  ii 
given  by  Dr  F.  C.  Turner,  in  the  sixty-fifth  volume  of  the  same  '  Trans- 
actions.' 

In  anthrax  we  have  a  typical  example  of  a  specific  contagious  malady, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  microphytes.  All  the  conditions  stated 
on  p.  13  are  fulfilled.  For  the  disease  is  recognisable  from  its  cHnical 
features,  and  breeds  true.  The  organism  is  well  marked  in  its  micro- 
scopical characters,  size,  and  shape,  in  its  reproduction  and  its  cultiTatioo. 
It  exists  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  every  case  of  the  disease.  It  existi 
nowhere  else,  for  its  non-mobility  distinguishes  it  from  BaeUlas  mMKl 
Lastly,  when  a  "pure  cultivation"  has  been  obtained,  it  can  be  inocii- 
lated,  and  will  reproduce  the  disease,  with  fresh  broods  of  organisms  in  the 
blood. 

Prophylaxis  by  inoculation  of  the  attenuated  virus,  though  im^ijdicable 
as  a  practical  measure  for  human  beings,  is  of  too  great  theoretic  importance 
to  be  wholly  passed  over. 

Pasteur  ascertained  that  by  repeated  cultivations  of  BaciUus  a$Uktrads  in 
mutton  broth,  at  a  temperature  above  104^ — 110°  Fahr.,  he  obtained  a 
modified  virus  which  when  inoculated  into  an  animal  produced  a  mild  attid^ 
of  anthrax  which  protected  from  future  attacks.  These  results  were  tried 
on  a  large  scale  at  Milan  and  afterwards  at  Chartres,  and  proved  briOiantfy 
successful  (see  a  paper  by  Mr  Greorge  Fleming,  in  the  *  Nineteendi  Century' 
Magazine  for  March,  1882).  Unfortunately,  the  result  is  not  always  so 
complete,  for  even  the  attenuated  virus  is  occasionally  fatal.  Moreover,  Um 
Algerian  breed  of  sheep  appears  to  be  insusceptible  of  the  same  {NrotectioD, 
and  in  Hungary  the  results  were  much  less  successful  than  in  France.  See 
an  excellent  abstract  by  Dr  Dawson  Williams  of  Pasteur's  and  other  metbodi 
of  attenuation,  and  of  Koch's  criticism  thereon  ('  Microparasites  in  Disease,' 
N.  Syd.  Soc.,  p.  560).  Dr  Roy  found  in  Buenos  Ayres  that  the  Viscacha 
{Lagostomus  irichodactylus),  a  rodent  allied  to  the  chinchiUa,  is  ciqnble  of 
receiving  the  disease,  and  that  anthrax  thence  transferred  by  inoculatioD  to 
cattle  is  both  mild  and  protective,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time->  so  ttot 
the  analogy  to  smallpox  and  cow-pox  is  very  close. 
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Glanders.* — From  an  early  period  in  the  present  century  it  has  been 
known  that  those  whose  occupation  brings  them  into  contact  with  horses 
sometimes  become  affected  with  a  disease  to  which  these  animals  are  liable. 
The  disease  in  question  was  described  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  century  b.o. 
under  the  names  fiiXig  and  malleus.  In  England,  writers  on  veterinary 
medicine  have  been  accustomed  to  distiixguish  two  vaiieties,  "glanders'' 
and  "farcy,"  the  former  of  which  is  characterised  by  a  morbid  state  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  latter  by  the  formation  of  nodules  and  abscesses 
in  and  beneath  the  skin,  and  by  indolent  inflammation  of  the  lymph-glands 
and  lymphatics,  attended  with  swelling  (or  "  farcy  buds  ")  at  the  valves. 
The  first  case  in  the  human  subject  which  was  correctly  interpreted  in  this 
country  was  recorded  in  1821  by  Mr  Muscroft,  of  Pontefract.  In  1830, 
Dr  ElUotson  drew  the  attention  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  to  the  disease,  and  afterwards  proposed  to  call  it  Equinia.  Accord- 
ing to  Yirchow,  the  derivation  of  "  glanders  ''  is  from  morbm  glandidosus,  and 
the  equivalent  Grerman  word  Driise  is  still  in  use  for  one  of  its  forms. 

Conveyance  of  contagion, — As  a  rule,  the  virus  of  glanders  is  directly  intro- 
duced into  a  wound  or  sore,  or  fissure  in  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face  or  of 
one  of  the  hands.  A  horse-slaughterer  who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1866, 
appeared  to  have  poisoned  a  slight  cut  on  the  lip  which  had  been  made  by 
a  barber  in  shaving  him.  Injuries  to  the  hand  in  skinning  dead  horses,  or 
in  dissecting  them,  have  sometimes  been  the  starting-point  of  the  disease. 
It  has  also  been  transmitted  by  a  bite  from  a  glandered  animal,  probably 
through  the  saliva.  Or  a  diseased  horse  in  sneezing  may  propel  a  drop 
of  muco-purulent  secretion  from  its  nose  directly  into  the  eye,  or  the  nose, 
or  the  open  mouth  of  anyone  standing  near  it.  The  contagion  remains 
active  in  a  dried  state  for  a  long  time,  for  horses  in  a  particular  stable  have 
been  attacked  many  months  after  the  occurrence  of  a  case.  Probably  it  is 
sometimes  deposited  upon  the  straw  in  a  stall,  and  a  groom  may  disturb 
die  dried  particles  and  cause  them  to  float  off  into  the  air  so  as  to  infect  him 
with  the  disease.  However,  the  Messrs  Gkungee,  in  Dr  Beynolds'  '  System,' 
express  doubts  on  this  point. 

According  to  Bollinger,  who  describes  glanders  in  ^Ziemssen's  Hand- 
buch,'  it  may  be  communicated  by  eating  the  flesh  of  a  glandered  animal, 
at  least  in  a  raw  state ;  he  says  that  Uons  in  menageries  often  become 
diseased  in  this  way.  Decroiz,  indeed,  is  stated  to  have  repeatedly  eaten 
such  flesh  uncooked,  without  injury ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
all  probability  comparatively  few  persons  are  susceptible  of  the  virus  of 
glanders.  At  any  rate  the  disease  in  man  has  always  been  exceedingly 
rare,  even  in  countries  where  (as  in  France  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century)  it  has  committed  terrible  ravages  among  horses.  When  it  affects 
human  beings,  it  is  capable  of  spreading  from  one  individual  to  another. 
Dr  Ellioteon  mentions  in  the  '  Lancet '  for  1838  that  a  laundress  who  washed 
the  clothes  of  one  of  his  patients  contracted  it.  In  at  least  one  case,  infec- 
tion has  taken  place  through  a  cut  received  in  examining  the  body  of  a 
person  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  It  is  also  inoculable  from  man  to  the 
lower  animals;  goats  and  rabbits  are  said  by  Bollinger  to  be  the  most 
suitable  subjects  for  experiment.  Oxen  are  stated  not  to  be  susceptible,  but^ 
next  to  horses,  it  is  especially  apt  to  affect  asses  and  mules.  It  is  seen  in  hot 
as  well  as  in  cold  climates. 

•  %aofisriii#.~-Eqiiinui--Farcy--/iaX(c>  Malleus  v,  MaUasmos.— JV.  La  Morve,  Le  Farcin 
Oerm.  Botzkrankheit,  Wurmkrankheit. 
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A  point  of  some  importance  is  that  grooms  are  sometimes  attacked  with 
glanders  when  they  are  not  aware  that  any  of  their  horses  have  ben 
diseased.  Bollinger  seems  to  have  satisfactorily  explained  this,  by  showing 
that  in  the  horse  glanders  sometimes  fails  to  present  its  more  characteristk 
symptoms  and  attacks  the  lungs  and  the  air-passages  only. 

BaciUus, — Bollinger  failed  to  find  bacteria  in  careful  ezaminatioiis  ol 
the  fresh  blood  of  gkndered  animals  and  of  fresh  nodules  from  their  bodiei. 
Gerlach  stated  that  the  virus  is  not  destroyed  by  putrefaction.  Loffler  has 
since  ascertained  the  constant  presence  of  minute  rod-shaped  organirais  in 
the  "  farcy  buds,"  lungs,  and  spleen  of  animals  dying  of  glanders.  He  has 
succeeded  in  growing  this  bacillus,  and  inoculation  with  the  pure  cultaTatioo 
has  reproduced  the  disease  in  horses  or  asses,  and  also  in  guinearpigs,  rabfasla^ 
and  mice.  His  results  agree  with  those  of  Schiitz,  Bouchard,  and  other 
observers,  and  are  now  generally  accepted.^  . 

Glanders  in  mem. — The  disease  occurs  in  two  forms  in  the  human  subjeet^ 
of  which  one  is  termed  acute  and  the  other  chronic. 

1.  In  acute  glanders  the  patient  is  first  attacked  with  malaise,  headache, 
and  pains  in  the  limbs.  There  is  often  no  initial  rigor,  and  for  a  time 
there  may  be  no  marked  pyrexia.  At  this  stage  the  disease  is  genenflj 
mistaken  for  acute  rheumatism  or  for  enteric  fever.  But  if  a  wound  or 
scratch  has  been  infected  with  the  virus,  the  part  commonly  becomes  red, 
swollen,  and  very  painful ;  and  an  erysipelatoid  inflammation  may  diftut 
itself  over  a  wide  area,  affecting,  for  example,  the  whole  side  of  the  face,  or  the 
hands,  and  part  of  the  forearm.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  generally  incUnflB 
towards  septicaemia  or  pyaemia  from  a  poisoned  wound.  In  other  iimtaiiflw^ 
as  in  that  of  a  man  who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1863,  the  first  cOTapIiintit 
of  pain  in  the  side  with  dyspnoea,  so  that  acute  pleuro-pneumonia  is  suspected. 

Presently  symptoms  appear  which  to  an  experienced  eye  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  One  of  these  is  an  eruption.  Upon  the  limbs  and 
the  body  there  arise  papules,  which  rapidly  pass  into  flat  vesicles  and  then 
into  buUse  or  pustules,  attaining  the  size  of  peas  or  even  of  sixpenny-pieoei. 
They  become  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  rupture,  allowing  a  thin  pumleni 
fluid  to  escape,  which  is  often  blood-stained.  With  regard  to  their  hirto- 
logy,  von  Wyss  has  ascertained  that  the  papulation  begins  as  a  local  inflam- 
matory change  in  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis.  When  an  indsioo  ii 
made  through  a  pustule  after  the  patient's  death,  its  floor  is  found  to  eoo- 
sist  of  an  ashen-grey,  infiltrated  layer.  The  eruption  sometimes  appean 
within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the  patient  is  first  taken  fll| 
sometimes  not  for  a  week,  or  even  longer.  When  present  it  is  characteristie 
of  glanders,  although  it  might  be  mistaken  at  an  early  stage  for  smaD-pox 
or  chicken-pox,  and  perhaps  later  on  for  pemphigus.  (Generally  there  ii 
mixed  with  it  an  affection  which  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of 
*'  farcy  "  in  horses.  This  consists  in  the  formation  of  hard  painful  lumps  or 
swellings  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  muscles;  they  more  orlessrapidlj 
suppurate,  and  if  they  are  incised  they  may  ulcerate,  so  as  to  expose  te&dooe 
or  bones  beneath.  It  is  curious,  however^  that  in  most  cases  the  lymph- 
glands  fail  to  become  enlarged.  A  marked  instance  to  the  contrary  ii 
recorded  by  Travers  in  his  work  on  '  Constitutional  Irritation.'    Not  only 

•  *  Deatsche  med.  Wochensch./ 1882  and  1888| '  Revue  M^icale  Fran^aise;,'  Dec,  1888; 

"     "     i.     Klein  (' Miao-orgm^ 
,  with  fig.  after  FUigge). 


<  Mioroparasites  in  DiBease/  New  Syd.  Soc.,  p.  387,  and  pL  vi.      Klein  ('  Mioo-orgaiikat 
and  Disease,'  8rd  ed.,  p.  128),  and  Payne  ('  Pathology/  p.  667.  « — 
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was  there  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the  arm  originally  affected,  but  those 
at  each  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  in  the  groin  are  also  said  to  have  been 
swollen.  The  joints  in  gkuiders  not  infrequently  become  inflamed,  and  pus 
is  effused  into  them. 

The  other  characteristic  symptom  is  an  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
ci  the  nose  and  of  adjacent  parts  (ozcena),  representing  what  in  horses  is 
termed  "glanders''  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  term.  First  a  thin 
whitish  mucus  runs  from  one  or  both  nostrils  ;  afterwards  it  becomes  puru- 
lent^ blood-stained,  and  foetid.  The  nose  itself  now  becomes  swollen,  red, 
and  very  painful,  and  inflammation  may  spread  from  it  towards  the  fore- 
head or  over  the  cheeks.  If  an  opportunity  arises  of  examining  the  parts 
after  death,  the  lining  of  the  nasal  passages  is  found  to  be  ulcerated,  and  the 
septum  may  even  be  necrosed.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  human 
subject  a  discharge  from  the  nose  is  by  no  means  always  present  in 
glanders ;  Hauff  observed  it  in  only  thirty  out  of  seventy  cases  which  he 
odlected.  It  is  often  not  an  early  symptom,  but  appears  in  the  second  or  the 
third  week.  Thus,  during  the  first  days  of  a  doubtful  case,  the  fact  that  the 
nose  is  healUiy  must  never  exclude  the  diagnosis  of  glanders. 

Other  mucous  membranes  are  also  affected.  The  conjunctivse  may  be 
severely  inflamed,  and  the  eyelids  may  become  greatly  swollen.  Virchow 
relates  a  case  which  came  under  von  Graefe  as  one  of  acute  exophthalmos, 
and  its  real  nature  was  not  suspected  until  after  the  autopsy.  Sores  may 
form  in  the  mouth,  and  the  gums  may  become  spongy.  The  pharynx  and 
the  palate  may  ulcerate  or  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  false  membrane. 
Sometimes  ulcers  form  in  the  larynx,  producing  hoarseness,  and  an  oede- 
matous  laryngitis  may  set  in,  so  that  tracheotomy  may  be  required. 
Symptoms  of  bronchial  or  of  intestinal  catarrh  may  be  present.  Pustules 
and  sores,  which  might  easily  be  supposed  to  be  chancrous,  are  said  by 
Yirchow  to  occur  on  the  glans  penis. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  becomes  worse  from  day  to  day. 
The  pulse  is  generally  much  accelerated,  but  sometimes  it  remains  slow, 
the  temperature  rises  irregularly  until  it  may  reach  104^;  the  tongue  becomes 
dry  and  brown ;  albumen  appears  in  the  urine,  and  sometimes  leucin  and 
tyroein.  Delirium  and  sleeplessness  pass  into  stupor  and  coma^  and  finally 
collapse,  with  involuntary  escape  of  the  urine  and  f»ces.  Death  usually 
occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  second,  or  in  the  third  week.  Sometimes  the 
disease  has  ended  fatally  within  a  week,  or  even  in  three  or  four  days,  some- 
tunes  not  for  four  weeks.  Bollinger  gives  one  case  of  recovery  among 
thirty-eight  which  he  collected. 

All  Uiat  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  ireaiment  is  to  sustain  the  patient's 
strength  with  qidnine,  tincture  of  iron,  nourishing  food,  and  stimulants. 
The  pustules  should  be  opened  and  the  nostiils  cleansed  by  syringing  them 
out  with  some  antiseptic  solution. 

2.  Ohranie  glanders  is  much  more  insidious.  It  is  often  characterised  by 
the  formation  of  intractable  ulcers  with  thick  livid  edges.  In  the  museum 
of  Guy's  Hospital  we  have  two  models  of  such  ulcers,  the  part  affected 
being  in  one  case  the  back  of  the  hand,  while  in  the  other  case  there  are 
separate  sores  upon  the  forehead,  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  and  the  side  of  the 
face.  In  other  instances,  abscesses  form  about  the  joints  and  give  rise  to 
istubus  sores ;  or  inflammatory  swellings  appear  on  the  limbs,  beneath  the 
skio,  or  in  the  muscles.  Or,  again,  there  may  be  an  eruption  of  pustules 
like  those  which  are  seen  in  acute  glanders,  but  more  slowly  developed. 
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The  nose  often  remains  free,  but  sometimes  there  is  an  erysipelatoid  redness 
of  the  skin  or  a  foetid  purulent  discharge  from  the  mucous  surface,  b^imiiiig 
perhaps  after  two  or  three  months  have  passed.  Bollinger  says  that  Uie  root 
of  the  nose  may  even  become  gangrenous.  The  nostrils  are  often  Uodnd 
with  dark-coloured  crusts.  Such  an  affection  is  very  apt  to  be  resided  u 
syphilitic,  or  to  be  classed  under  the  vague  title  of  oz»na.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  remember  that  the  diagnosis  may  be  cleared  up  by  inocokting 
a  goat  or  a  rabbit  with  some  of  the  discharge.  This  practice  was  adqited 
in  some  of  the  earliest  cases  of  glanders  that  are  known  to  have  been 
observed  in  this  country,  those  which  were  recorded  by  Travers.  Bol- 
linger gives  details  of  two  such  experiments  which  he  performed  with 
matter  taken  from  horses ;  the  inoculated  animals,  which  lived  two  or  three 
months,  showed  characteristic  symptoms  and  lesions.  In  a  case  at  Gny'i 
Hospital  in  1866,  the  late  Mr  Poland  introduced  pus  from  the  patienfi 
face  beneath  the  skin  of  the  shoulder  and  set  up  pustules  there,  but  probaUy 
this  result  was  not  of  diagnostic  significance.  Virchow  mentions  that  at 
Wiirzburg  a  man  was  for  six  months  in  the  hospital  on  account  of  refractory 
sores  upon  the  limbs.  At  the  autopsy  lesions  characteristic  of  glanders  were 
discovered.  It  was  not  then  known  that  the  disease  e:d8ted  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  and  led  to  the  discovery  d  an 
epizootic  prevailing  over  a  wide  area  among  the  horses  used  for  towing 
barges  on  the  Eiver  Main. 

In  some  cases  the  chief  s3naaptoms  of  chronic  glanders  are  cough  with 
sanguineous  expectoration,  hoarseness,  pyrexia,  and  emaciation,  so  Uiat 
phthisis  may  be  suspected. 

The  average  duration  of  chronic  glanders  was  found  by  Bollinger  to  be 
four  months ;  sometimes  it  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  months.  It  may 
end  by  passing  into  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  Among  thirty-four 
cases  which  he  collected  from  various  sources,  including  many  of  slight 
severity,  there  were  seventeen  recoveries.  Ab  might  have  been  anticipated, 
the  convalescence  is  generally  very  slow  and  is  sometimes  incomjdete.  He 
was  himself  acquainted  with  a  veterinary  surgeon  who,  at  the  end  of  deren 
years,  was  still  cachectic,  and  was  troubled  with  cough  and  other  symptanta 
due  to  the  presence  of  cicatrices  in  the  larynx  and  in  the  nose.  Kit  be 
says  that  some  patients,  after  a  severe  illness  lasting  for  months,  get  quieUy 
well  and  regain  the  flesh  that  they  have  lost 

The  means  of  diagnosis  now  adopted  in  cavalry  stables  is  to  inoculate  an 
ass  with  the  mucus  from  the  nostrils  of  a  horse  suspected  to  be  glandered. 

Ab  to  treatment  of  chronic  glanders,  Bollinger  thinks  that  carbolic  acid 
and  iodide  of  potassium  are  the  internal  medicines  most  likely  to  be  oBefol ; 
the  Messrs  Gsmgee  speak  of  arsenic  in  combination  with  strychnia  as  havii^ 
sometimes  exerted  a  remarkable  influence.  Ulceration  of  the  interior  of  the 
nose  should  be  treated  with  injections  of  creasote  water,  or  a  solutioD  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  tincture  of  iodine 
may  be  of  service. 

Morbid  cmatomy  of  glanders. — Many  of  the  internal  lesions  which  are  foond 
in  cases  of  glanders  in  man  appear  to  be  the  result  of  pyaemia  or  septicaemia, 
which  often  arises  secondarily,  just  as  it  does  in  erjrsipelas ;  but  nodules  and 
more  or  less  extensive  patches  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  which  have  no  pyamic 
characters,  are  also  seen.  Virchow  placed  glanders,  in  association  wA 
S3rphilis  and  lupus,  among  the  *'  granulation  tumours."  But  he  himaelf  states 
that  in  the  human  subject  the  process  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  pus- 
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tales  and  abscesses  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  a  simple  inflammation. 
In  animals  both  he  and  BoUinger  describe  the  affection  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  as  beginning  with  the  development  of  minute  miliary  papules,  and 
in  the  lungs  they  speak  of  nodules  of  various  sizes,  some  almost  exactly  like 
tubercles,  others  as  large  as  peas,  or  even  as  walnuts.  In  man,  Yirchow 
says  that  on  careful  examination,  characteristic  small  yellow  bodies  may  be 
seen  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  even 
of  the  larynx  and  of  the  trachea.  In  von  Graef  e's  case  he  detected  them  in 
the  choroid  of  the  eye.  Von  Wyss  has  since  observed  them  in  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  one  of  Elliotson's  cases,  re- 
corded in  the  'Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  for  1833,  a  description  of  similar  appear- 
ances. "  On  cutting  into  the  various  tumefactions  on  the  head,  trunk,  and 
extremities,  they  were  found  to  be  full  of  pus,  underneath  which,  in  many, 
a  number  of  small  white  granules  were  seen,  and  others,  in  several  instances, 
were  closely  attached  to  the  periosteum  and  perichondrium.  The  frontal 
sinuses  contained  a  jelly-like  mucus,  and  a  number  of  similar  granules,  and 
on  the  septum  narium  was  one  ulcer  exactly  like  those  I  have  seen  in  the 
nostrilB  of  glandered  horses,  and  upon  it  lay  a  cluster  of  granules.  Two 
<A  these  large  white  circular  elevations  were  found  immediately  below  the 
saoculi  laryngis ;  Mr  Touatt,  who  was  present,  called  them  true  glandrous 
chancres.  About  an  inch  below  the  valve  of  the  colon,  for  three  inches  in 
extent^  upon  the  whole  of  the  surface,  were  white  granules  exactly  like  those 
in  other  parts." 

In  a  case  which  occurred  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1872,  and  which 
is  recorded  in  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  for  that  year,  Dr  Coupland  dis- 
covered an  acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord. 

FooT-AND-MouTH  DISEASE.* — In  striking  contrast  with  the  dangerous 
epizootic  diseases  hitherto  described  is  one  which  in  cattle  seldom  causes 
more  than  a  transitory  illness,  and  which  when  communicated  to  man 
generally  produces  but  trifling  effects.  It  is  termed  the  **  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease."  Some  writers  have  unwisely  appropriated  to  it  the  mediaeval 
name  of  mwrainj  which  is  familiar  from  its  being  used  in  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible.  On  the  Continent  the  complaint  in  question  has 
been  known  for  centuries,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
England  in  1839.  In  1869  it  prevailed  here  extensively,  and  in  1871  it  is 
believed  to  have  affected  as  many  as  7t)0,000  animals.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
cattle  and  in  sheep ;  pigs  are  also  liable  to  it,  but  probably  only  as  the  result 
of  infection  by  feeding  upon  the  milk  of  diseased  cows.  It  is  very  rarely 
seen  in  horses. 

In  catde,  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  attended  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  pyrexia.  One  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  is  the  formation  of  vesicles 
and  buUsB  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  including  the  lips  and 
ihe  tongue ;  these  parts  also  become  swollen,  and  there  is  a  dribbling  of 
saliva.  The  vesicles  soon  break,  and  their  floors  become  covered  with  a 
thick  grey  layer.  A  somewhat  similar  eruption  appears  upon  the  feet, 
round  the  borders  of  the  hoofs,  and  in  their  clefts.  The  vesicles  then  pass 
into  pustules  and  dry  up  into  crusts.  They  give  the  animal  pain  in 
walking  or  standing,  so  that  it  generally  remains  lying  down.  Another  seat 
for  the  vesicles  is  upon  the  udder  and  the  teats,  which  may  in  consequence 
become  raw  and  excoriated.  But  within  twelve  or  fourteen  days  all  the 
*  £^no»ym$. — Aphthous  Fever — Aphtha  Epizootica — Qloesanthrax — Ecsema  Epizooticnm. 
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effects  of  the  complaint  pass  off.  It  almost  alwajrs  ends  in  recovery,  ezeepi 
in  calved.  Of  these  from  50  to  75  per  cent  die,  probably  beeanse  tlie  milk 
yielded  by  their  mothers  (when  they  also  are  affected)  has  an  irritant  aetioi 
upon  the  alimentary  canal,  besides  conveying  the  specific  vims. 

The  corUagvwm  appears*  to  reside  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vesidei 
By  cultivating  in  agar-agar,  in  broth,  and  in  milk  (which  it  tnnis  add,  bat 
does  not  curdle),  Dr  Klein  has  succeeded  in  isolating  an  apparentiy  dk^inci 
micrococcus. 

The  disease  in  man. — One  may  well  be  surprised  that^  if  foot-and-mooftfc 
disease  is  capable  of  transmission  to  man  at  aU,  it  should  not  be  frequeBtly 
transmitted.  Yet  in  the  '  Brit  Med.  Journal'  for  1867  will  be  found  a  K^ 
of  only  twenty-two  notices  of  such  an  occurrence,  which  were  aU  that  Pnl 
McBride  could  find  recorded  during  the  previous  thirty  years ;  and  most  of 
these  were  taken,  not  from  medical  journals,  but  from  the  'Veterinary  Re- 
view.' It  might  therefore  be  supposed  that  human  beings  are  but  little  soi- 
ceptible  to  it  But,  if  so,  it  is  curious  that  two  foreign  observers,  Hertw% 
and  Jacob,  should  each  have  readily  succeeded  in  infecting  himself  experi- 
mentally by  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  animals. 

Conveyance. — ^There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  complaint  may  be  con- 
municated  to  man.  One  is  by  the  direct  inoctdoHon  of  the  specific  viros  into 
a  crack  or  sore  place,  generally  on  the  hand  or  on  a  finger.  This  is  espe- 
cially apt  to  happen  to  a  person  engaged  in  milking  a  cow  with  the  eruption 
upon  the  teats,  but  sometimes  saliva  or  fiuid  from  the  mouth  conveys  the 
c(Hitagion  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  is  attending  to  the  sores  there;  and 
a  butcher  is  said  to  have  taken  it  by  holding  his  knife  between  his  lips  wbik 
dressing  an  infected  carcass. 

The  other  way  is  by  drinking  the  milk  of  a  diseased  cow.  This  is  far  more 
important,  not  only  because  it  concerns  children,  who  suffer  much  more  than 
adults,  but  also  because  it  is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked,  at  least  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  conversant  with  the  s3naaptoms  observed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. As  to  the  <;haracters  of  the  milk  which  is  jrielded  by  covs 
suffering  from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  there  have  been  some  discrepaa- 
cies  of  statement.  Sometimes  it  is  offensive  to  the  smell  and  the  teste, 
and  it  may  even  be  mixed  with  blood  or  pus  in  consideraUe  qoantitf ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  only  when  the  teats  are  severely  excoriated,  or  when 
the  mammary  glands  themselves  have  become  inflamed  as  the  result  of  ta 
undue  retention  of  their  secretion.  In  other  cases  it  is  less  ohmntif 
altered ;  and  then  one  of  its  most  marked  peculiarities  is  a  tendency  to 
coagulate  when  boiled,  or  even  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  forming  inon- 
merable  little  flocculent  masses,  which  float  in  a  bluish  whey.  Somethnei  it 
seems  to  have  a  yellowish  tint,  and  when  examined  microscopically  dispUjt 
granular  cells  like  those  of  the  colostrum.  But  sometimes  it  is  siid  to 
have  a  perfectly  natural  appearance.  It  seems  generally  to  be  diminiAed 
in  quantity  by  about  one  half.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  vaiy  ofteo 
drunk  with  impunity,  not  only  by  adults,  but  even  by  children.  In  any  esse 
boiling  may  be  assumed  to  render  it  innocuous. 

Gourse. — ^The  inctibation  of  the  "  foot-and-mouth"  disease  in  man  is  said  to 
be  from  three  to  five  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  slight  pyrexia  artMi^ 
with  loss  of  appetite.  A  sensation  of  drjmess  and  heat  in  the  mouth  is  Aso 
noticed,  and  vesicles  quickly  appear  upon  the  inside  of  the  lips,  on  the 
tongue,  and  sometimes  upon  the  fauces  and  hard  palate.  Thty  reach 
the  size  of  peas,  their  contents  become  opaque  and  yellowish,  and  in  bom 
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one  to  three  days  they  break,  forming  shallow,  dark-red  ulcers.  There  is 
some  pain,  which  is  increased  by  mastication,  by  swallowing,  and  by  talking. 
The  lips  become  swollen,  and  mucus  and  saliva  are  poured  out  in  excess.  In 
a  case  related  by  Mr  Briscoe,  of  Chippenham,  in  the  '  Brit  Med.  Jour.'  for 
1872,  the  tongue  swelled  until  it  protruded  for  two  inches  and  a  half  outside 
the  mouth,  and  it  was  so  firmly  wedged  between  the  teeth  that  for  thirty-six 
days  the  patient  took  no  food  except  milk ;  there  was  great  dyspnoea,  and 
Bufibcation  appeared  at  one  time  imminent ;  sloughs  peeled  off  the  tongue, 
and  the  discharge  became  very  foetid.  Such  a  condition,  however,  is  alto- 
gether exceptional.  There  is  often  slight  disorder  of  the  digestive  oi^ns, 
indicated  by  diarrhoea  and  abdominal  pain. 

In  some  patients  an  eruption  appears  upon  the  fingers,  especially  round 
the  nails.  It  consists  of  small  clear  vesicles,  which  pass  into  pustules,  and 
sometimes  run  together.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  the  inflammation  is 
sufi&ciently  intense  to  cause  shedding  of  the  nails.  The  feet  are  seldom 
affected,  but  sometimes  vesicles  have  been  observed  between  the  toes.  Mr 
Amyot  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1871)  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  in 
whom  tiie  feet  "  became  hot  and  covered  with  painful  tubercles."  It  is 
said  that  the  female  breasts  have  occasionally  presented  tubercles,  and  even 
the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  Mr  Hislop's  case  ('Ed.  Med. 
Jour.,'  1863),  in  which  there  was  a  red  scaly  rash  upon  a  farmer's  forehead, 
and  upon  the  body  and  lower  limbs  of  his  wife,  cured  by  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury and  iodide  of  potassium,  one  may  venture  to  doubt  whether  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  was  really  present,  or  syphilis. 

Diagnosis. — The  eruptions,  however,  for  which  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
seems  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  are  varicella  and  slight  smallpox.  The 
affection  of  the  lips  and  tongue  might  be  set  down  as  a  simple  aphthous 
stomatitis.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  slight  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth,  with  a  little  soreness  of  throat,  may  be  a  far  more 
common  result  of  infection  by  diseased  milk  in  infants  than  has  hitherto 
been  suspected.  A  doubtful  case  might  always  be  cleared  up  by  the  inocu- 
lation of  a  sheep  which  has  not  had  the  disorder  already. 

Prognosis, — ^The  duration  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  man  is  usually 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  but  sometimes  not  more  than  a  week.  A  case 
fatal  by  septicemia  has  been  recorded,  but  with  that  exception  death  has 
occurred  only  in  very  young  children. 

The  sole  ireatment  required  is  the  application  of  a  solution  of  borax 
to  the  mouth,  or  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  auy  painful  ulcers ;  the 
eruption  on  the  fingers  may  be  dealt  with  like  a  mild  eezema. 

ACTiNOMT€X>sis. — Of  late  years  a  fourth  contagious  disease  of  the  lower 
»LTiima.lft  has  been  recognised  in  man. 

The  malady  was  long  known  among  cattle  as  a  suppurative  inflammation, 
usually  affecting  the  tongue  or  jaw,  occasionally  the  skin  or  the  lungs  (cf. 
Bivolta,  of  Pisa,  in  *  Virchow's  Archiv,'  1875,  vol.  88,  p.  309).  It  was  called 
"wooden-tongue"  by  the  herdsmen,  scrofula  and  osteosarcoma  by  vete- 
rinary surgeons.  The  vegetable  parasite  which  gives  rise  to  it  was  first 
described  in  cattle  by  Bollinger  in  1877,  and  named  Actinomyces  (t.  e,  ray- 
fungus). 

In  man  it  has  probably  been  often  mistaken  for  tubercular  nodules  and 
caseous  inflammation  or  sarcomata,  in  the  liver  or  lungs. 

The  first  two  undoubted  cases  published  were  by  Dr  James  Israel,  of  Berlin, 
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in  1878,*  one  a  man  of  thirty-nine,  with  multiple  abscesses  and  serous  in&u&r 
mations,  and  the  other  a  man  of  thirty-six,  with  a  submaxillary  abscess,  who 
recovered.  In  both  the  characteristic  nodules  and  the  "  club-slu^)ed  or  pev- 
shaped  bodies"  are  unmistakable  (pi.  i,  fig.  2 ;  iii,  fig.  5).  In  bis  article  he 
publishes  notes  of  a  third  case  observed  by  Professor  von  Langraibeck  it 
Kiel  in  1845  of  vertebral  caries  in  a  man ;  and  the  drawings  then  made  and 
reproduced  by  Israel  (pi.  iii,  fig.  9,  a  and  c),  prove  that  it  was  ActinomyconL 
Ponfick  first  recognised  these  Mycoses  to  be  the  Actinomyces  discovered 
in  cattle  by  Bollinger.  He  has  since  published  a  monograph  on  the 
subject  (*Die  Actinomycose  des  Menschen,'  1882). 

A  remarkable  case  was  brought  before  the  Hunterian  Society  by  Dr 
F.  0.  Turner  (March,  1887).  Here  it  was-  combined  with  true  tabercular 
disease,  probably  of  independent  origin. 

Numerous  cases  in  the  jaws  and  tongue  of  cattle  are  in  the  MoBemn  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Nos.  2254,  6,  c,  &c.,  and  2274,  6,  &c.). 

The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  disease  is  that  each  inflammatory 
nodule  or  abscess  has  in  its  centre  a  parasitic  fungous  growth,  which  vanes 
from  the  100th  to  the  10th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  one  of  the  eariier 
cases  observed  in  this  country  a  section  from  the  morbid  tissues  of  the 
tongue  of  an  ox  was  shown  the  writer  by  Professor  Eoy  at  the  Brown 
Institute.  The  large  size,  glittering  aspect^  globular  shape,  and  sur- 
rounding mass  of  radiating  club-shaped  structures  distinguished  the 
organism  at  once  from  any  known  morbid  product,  and  suggested  the 
presence  of  lime  salts  or  some  other  crystalline  material  This,  however,  ii 
not  the  case.t 

Actinomyces,  as  the  fungus  was  named  by  the  botanist  Hartz  in  alluBon 
to  its  radiating  gonidia,  is  not  one  of  the  group  of  Schizomycetes  to  iHddi 
the  micrococci,  sarcinsd,  bacteria,  bacilli,  and  vibriones  of  anthrax,  glanders, 
and  other  specific  contagious  febrile  diseases  belong.  It  is  apparently  one 
of  the  Hyphomycetes,  the  group  to  which  moulds  like  PenieiUiium  t^amam 
and  Mucor  belong.  The  centre  of  each  minute  yellowish  nodule  consists  of 
an  immense  number  of  interlacing  threads,  apparently  mycelium. 

The  mode  of  invasion  of  Actinomycosis  is  unknown.  It  is  remaikaUe 
that  it  has  never  been  traced  to  direct  contagion  from  cattle,  and  it  is  possible 
that  both  cattle  and  man  derive  it  from  some  vegetable  source,  and  that  it 
is  introduced  through  carious  teeth,  or  directly  from  the  mouth,  intestines, 
or  bronchi. 

When  established  in  a  living  tissue  each  mass  reproduces  by  gemmation, 
and  so  spreads  in  its  neighbourhood.  As  it  grows,  a  zone  forms  around  it  of 
large  nucleated  cells,  not  unlike  giant-cells  in  appearance.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  leucocytes  (inflammatory  or  exudation  corpuscles),  and  these 
again,  in  the  larger  and  older  specimens,  by  a  capsule  of  spindle-cells  or 
fibrous  tissue.  The  inflammatory  nodules  thus  formed  coalesce  and  gra- 
dually form  large  tumours.  While  still  scattered  and  small  in  the  lungs 
they   much    resemble    tubercles.      The    characteristic    rosettes  of  dnb- 

•  •Virchow's  Archiv,'  1878,  vol.  Ixxiv,  p.  15,  "Neue  Beobachtnngen  anf  dem  Oebirti 
der  Mykosen  des  Menschen" — 'Klin.  Beitr.  zur  Eenntniss  der  Actinomycote  d«i 
Menschen/  Berlin,  1886.  Translated  in  abstract  for  the  New  Sydenham  Soc  in  f  heir 
voL  on  *  Microparasites  in  Disease,'  by  Dr  Hime,  of  Bradford,  1886. 

t  See  Israers  original  paper  above  quoted,  where  ifc  is  stt4»d  that  Dr  Ferd.  Oohn.  whi. 
recognised  the  fungus,  at  first  thought  them  to  be  fat  crystals ;  also  the  discutnon  on  Dr 
John  Barley's  case  of  so-called  "  Actinomycosis  of  the  Liver,"  *  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1886> 
p.  185,  and  '  Proc.,'  N.S.  vol.  ii,  p.  20. 
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shaped   glistening    cylinders  stain  strongly  with  eosin,    or  magenta  and 
picric  acid. 

As  we  should  expect  from  the  botanical  character  of  the  parasite,  it  does 
not  infect  the  blood,  lyinph,  and  tissues  like  bacteria  and  their  allies,  but 
acts  as  a  local  irritant^  spreading  slowly,  and  limited  in  its  action  to  the 
tissues  and  organs  successively  affected.  Pathologically,  therefore,  actino- 
mycosis does  not  belong  to  the  same  group  of  acute  febrile  infective  dis- 
eases as  anthrax  and  glanders.  It  belongs  to  a  group  well  represented  in 
the  pathology  of  the  lower  animals,  of  which  the  pibrine  of  silkworms  is  a 
well-known  example.  The  Souprclegnia^  which  causes  salmon  disease,  is 
another.  Qrobe,  Loch,  and  other  pathologists  have  produced  artificial 
"mycosis"  of  the  kidneys  and  other  viscera  in  the  rabbit  by  injection  of 
the  spores  of  Aspergillus.  In  Favus  and  Ringworm,  as  in  Thrush,  the 
parasite  i&  a  fungus;  but,  owing  to  its  not  penetrating  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane,  its  effects  are  only  superficial.  It  is  possible;  how- 
ever, Uiat  cases  may  hereafter  be  recognised  in  man  of  other  internal 
diseases  due  to  invasion^  of  parasitic  fungi,  and  therefore  analogous  to 
actinomycosis.'* 

The  fungus  is  difficult  to  cultivate  out  of  the  body.  Recently,  however, 
Bo6tr5m  is  said  to  have  succeeded,  and  his  results  throw  doubt  on  its  position 
among  Hyphomycetes.t  Inoculation  has  generally  failed,  but  Ponfick  has 
succeeded  in  reproducing  the  disease  in  calves. 

There  are  nearly  a  hundred  cases  (some  not  certainly  genuine  I)  now 
recorded  of  this  disease  in  man.  Usually,  as  in  cattle,  it  affects  the  mouth 
and  jaw,  sometimes  the  bronchi  and  lungs  or  the  intestines  and  peritoneum, 
and  sometimes  the  liver  only.  Two  of  the  last  group  were  described  by 
Mr  Shattock  ('Path.  Trans.,'  1885),  one  of  them  an  old  specimen  from 
Uie  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Dr  John  Harley's  case  is  a  third. 

The  fungus  differs  considerably  in  some  recorded  cases  in  man  from  the 
characters  described  in  cattle.  Whether  these  are  specific  differences  or 
depend  on  a  stage  of  development  or  some  other  modifying  cause  remains 
to  be  seen.  (Compare  Dr  Theodore  Acland's  figures,  'Path.  Trans.,'  1886, 
pi.  XXV,  with  those  in  Dr  Harley's  case,  and  both  with  Israel's,  Ponfick's,  and 
Crookshank's  drawings.) 

When  the  tumours  or  abscesses  are  accessible  to  surgical  treatment, 
actinomycosis  may  be  cured  both  in  animals  and  in  man.  Hence  the  best 
prognosis  is  when  the  disease  affects  the  tongue,  jaws,  or  neck,  and  the 
worst  when  it  affects  the  lungs  or  the  liver. 

In  a  remarkable  case,  seen  by  the  writer  with  Dr  Ransom,  of  Nottingham, 
the  patient^  a  strong  and  healthy  man,  of  about  fifty,  was  attacked  with  what 
appeared  to  be  typhlitis  followed  by  extensive  suppuration  in  the  subperi- 
toneal tissues,  and  at  last  by  abscess  of  the  liver.  The  correct  diagnosis 
was  made  by  Dr  Ransom  discovering  in  the  pus  discharged  after  incision 
minute  brown  granules,  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  a  glass,  and  showed  the  characteristic  club-shaped  structures  above 
described. 

*  In  Dr  PaltauFs  &tal  case  of  Myconi  mucorina  in  man,  the  f  ongus  invaded  the 
body  through  the  intestines,  and  led  to  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  brain,  and  other  organs 
(see  '  Virchow's  Archly/  vol.  cii,  with  references  to  fungi  in  the  air-passages,  &c.,  p.  5^). 

t  *  Trans.  German  Med.  Congress  of  1885 '  (Crookshank's  "  Bacteriology,"  p.  217). 

X  One,  for  instance,  tabulated  by  Israel,  is  Mr  Treves's  **  Case  of  Supposed  Actinomyco- 
sis "  (as  he  rightly  called  it),  which  proved  to  be  large- celled  alveolar  sarcoma,  *  Path. 
Trans.,'  1884,  p.  866. 
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Hydrophobia.^ — From  the  time  of  Aristotle  it  has  been  known  that 
dogs  are  liable  to  a  fatal  disease  which  they  transmit  by  their  bite ;  and  ikk 
disease,  when  occurring  in  man,  was  called  *'  Hydrophobia,"  from  the  dread 
of  water,  which  is  one  of  its  chief  symptoms.  In  the  lower  animals^  hov- 
ever,  that  very  symptom  is  absent.  Although  the  symptoms  of  tiiia  teniUe 
disease  are  those  of  paroxysmal  nervous  convulsions,  its  natural  place  is  io 
association  with  Glanders,  Anthrax,  and  other  specific  diseases,  transferred 
from  animals  to  man. 

Incubation, — Judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  inoculation  of  pcnscKis  in 
general,  we  should  have  expected  that  the  introduction  of  the  virus  of  labieB 
through  a  bite  would  have  produced  its  effect  after  a  definite  interval,  and 
without  much  delay.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  case.  After  the  heal- 
ing of  the  wound,  which  takes  place  naturally  and  quickly,  Uiere  oecon  a 
period  of  incubation,  which  is  often  prolonged  beyond  that  (d  all  other 
infective  diseases,  and  which  is  of  uncertain  duration,  both  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals and  in  man.  Bollinger,  in  Ziemssen's  '  Handbuch,'  says  that  in  60  per 
cent,  of  all  cases  in  the  human  subject  it  is  between  eighteen  and  sixty  days, 
in  6  per  cent,  between  three  and  eighteen  days,  and  in  34  per  cent,  longer 
than  sixty  days.  How  protracted  it  may  be  we  cannot  y^t  positively  teD. 
Instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  three  years,  five  years^  even  twelve 
years,  were  supposed  to  have  elapsed.  In  1854  there  occurred  at  Gay's 
Hospital,  in  the  practice  of  Dr  Hughes,  a  case  in  which  it  was  said  that  fire 
or  seven  years  had  passed  since  the  bite.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
these  cases  a  subsequent  infection  took  place  without  the  patient's  knowii^ 
it.  That  this  is  possible  must  be  admitted ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  origin 
of  hydrophobia  cannot  always  be  traced  at  all,  although  it  is  most  nnlik^ 
that  it  ever  arises  de  novo  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Youatt  succeeded  in 
tracing  certain  cases  to  sources  that  might  very  easily  have  been  overlooked ; 
one,  in  a  man,  to  his  having  tried  to  untie  with  his  teeth  a  knot  in  a  cord 
by  which  a  rabid  dog  had  been  confined ;  and  another,  in  a  woman,  to  her 
having  used  her  teeth  to  press  down  the  seam  in  mending  a  tear  in  her 
dress  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  inquiries  as  to  the  period  betwe«i  the 
bite  and  the  appearance  of  symptoms  in  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  Six 
were  published  by  Dr  Bright  (1820-30).  Seven  more  were  reported  by  Mr 
Cooper  Forster  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Beports'  for  1866  (Third  Series, 
vol.  xii,  p.  1).  The  incubation  in  these  thirteen  cases  varied  bet¥reen  four 
weeks  and  eleven  months,  except  one,  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  he  from 
five  to  seven  years.  In  ten  cases  which  have  occurred  since  the  puUicatioD 
of  that  report  and  the  present  year  (1867-89),  collected  for  this  edition 
by  Dr  E.  W.  Goodall,  the  periods  of  incubation  were  nineteen  weeks,  thirty- 
five  days,  thirty-eight  days,  forty  days,  nine  weeks,  nearly  twelve  weeks, 
thirteen  weeks,  and  about  twelve  weeks  respectively,  and,  more  doubtfolly, 
four  weeks,  while  in  the  tenth  case  (a  man  aged  thirty-six,  who  died  in 
1878)  no  certain  evidence  could  be  obtained,  either  from  the  patient  or  his 
friends,  that  he  had  ever  been  bitten  by  a  dog.  No  doubt  the  period  of 
incubation  vanes  more  than  in  other  specific  diseases,  but  in  tiie  most 
authentic  and  well-observed  cases  it  is  rarely  more  than  twelve  months. 

In  132  cases  of  hydrophobia,  selected  by  the  Begistrar-Greneral  (1886) 

on  account  of  the  circumstances  being  accurately  known,  the  shortest  incuba- 

•  Synomfms, — Rabies  canina — Lyssa  (Xv^^a,  raging  madness). — Pr.  La  rage— Gens. 
Hnndswnth,  Wasserschen. 
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tion  was  eleven  days,  in  a  child  bitten  by  a  rabid  cat  In  23  cases  it  was 
under  a  month,  in  64  between  one  and  two  months,  in  21  between  two 
and  three  months,  in  124  it  was  nnder  five  months,  in  127  under  ten  months, 
and  in  130  under  two  years.  In  one  case  it  was  between  three  and  four 
years  and  in  one  other  above  four  years. 

The  most  frequent  incubation  period  is  about  six  weeks.  When  the 
infecting  wound  is  on  the  face  the  incubation  is  probably  shorter.  In 
children  also  it  is  usually  shorter  than  in  adults. 

Experimental  inoculation  in  dogs,  rabbits,  and  other  animals  shows,  on 
the  whole,  shorter  periods  than  when  the  disease  dates  from  the  infliction 
of  a  bite  by  a  rabid  dog ;  and  when  the  virus  is  introduced,  not  subcuta- 
neously  but  beneath  the  dura  mater  after  trephining  the  skull,  the  period  of 
incubation  is  measured  by  days,  a  week  being  a  very  frequent  time.* 

ProdroTTUL — In  some  cases  the  earliest  indication  of  the  onset  of  hydro- 
phobia is  afforded  by  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  seat  of  the  bite,  which 
becomes  painful,  or  tingles,  or  itches,  or  feels  cold ;  sometimes  the  cicatrix 
itself  may  be  seen  to  be  reddened,  Uvid,  or  swollen ;  perhaps  it  may  open 
afresh,  or  a  papular  eruption  may  appear  around  it.  The  pain  or  other 
morbid  sensation  extends  upwards  along  the  nerves ;  from  the  hand,  for 
example,  into  the  arm  and  up  to  the  shoulder,  as  in  a  coachman  whose  case 
is  recorded  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson.  In  a  gentleman  who  came  under  the 
care  of  Mr  Cooper  Forster  in  1866  the  pain  was  of  extraordinary  severity ; 
it  came  on  in  paroxysms,  obliging  him  to  stop  suddenly  in  the  street,  and 
to  cry  out;  it  was  not  referred  to  the  course  of  any  particular  nerve. 
There  was  in  that  instance  no  redness  or  tenderness  of  the  cicatrix.  The 
arm,  however,  felt  much  colder  than  the  other  one.  He  had  been  bitten 
eleven  months  previously ;  in  the  intervening  period  of  time  he  had  three 
or  four  times  complained  of  pain  up  the  arm  and  twitchings  in  the 
hand. 

There  is  probably  no  tendency  to  lymphatic  inflammation  beyond  what 
might  arise  after  any  other  injury  of  equal  severity.  Watson  cites  two 
instances  of  such  an  occurrence ;  but  in  one  of  them,  at  any  rate,  the  red 
lines  which  extended  up  the  patient's  arm  were  probably  due  to  the  caustic 
which  had  been  applied. 

Other  early  symptoms  are  a  peculiar  restlessness,  irritability,  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  The  patient  suffers  from  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite ;  he 
c(nnplains  of  headache,  is  sleepless,  and  has  a  distressing  sense  of  apprehen* 
sion.  It  is  curious  that  he  often  says  nothing  about  having  been  bitten,  and 
will  even  vehemently  deny  it.  And  yet  he  may  make  other  remarks  which 
show  that  his  mind  is  dwelling  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  is  tr3dng  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  need  not  be  afraid.  The  most  characteristic  sym* 
ptom  is  a  repugnance  to  fluid,  which  may  show  itself  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  swallowing,  from  a  feeling  of  tight- 
ness about  the  throat.  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  patient,  the  coachman, 
refrained  on  account  of  a  similar  sensation  from  sponging  himself  as  usual 
wil^  cold  water,  though  he  remarked  that  he  "  could  not  think  how  he 
could  be  so  silly."  G^ten  the  breathing  is  interrupted  by  frequent  sighs, 
which  may  stop  the  man  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

Symptoms  when  developed, — The  above  prodromal  or  early  stage  generally 
lasts  from  one  to  three  days,  but  sometimes  it  is  altogether  absent.     In 

•  See  "Horsley's  Lecture  before  the  Epidemiological  Society,"  Feb.  18th,  1889  (*  Brit. 
Med.  aonm.,'  p.  842). 
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either  case,  the  full  development  of  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  tbe  sodden 
occurrence  of  violent  convulsive  paroxysms,  afifecting  the  musdee  of  de^ati- 
tion  and  those  of  respiration,  and  repeated  at  more  or  less  frequeDt 
intervals.  They  are  brought  on  by  a  variety  of  causes.  The  attempt  to 
drink  almost  always  instantly  precipitates  one ;  the  sight  of  fluid  in  a  ham 
often  has  a  similar  effect.  Watson  mentions  a  case  in  which  tlie  patkni 
was  thrown  into  a  violent  state  of  agitation  by  hearing  a  dresser,  who  was 
sitting  up  with  him,  make  water.  The  least  draught  of  air,  the  waving  of 
a  mirror  before  the  eyes,  the  opening  or  shutting  of  a  door,  the  slightest 
touch  upon  the  skin,  the  attempt  to  comb  the  hair,  may  each  ezdte  sn 
attack.  Sometimes  the  patient  succeeds  in  gulping  down  a  little  fluid  hy 
carrying  it  to  his  mouth  with  the  eyes  shut,  or  he  may  insist  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bystanders  as  enabling  him  to  swallow  better.  Watson  saw 
one  man  who  so  dreaded  anyone's  breath  on  his  face  that  he  would  not 
converse  with  the  apothecary  of  the  hospital  except  in  such  a  position  tint 
the  chin  of  each  of  them  rested  on  the  other's  shoulder.  The  seixures  citea 
consist  of  a  series  of  shuddering  or  sobbing  movements,  more  or  less  Uke 
those  which  occur  when  one  steps  into  a  cold  bath.  Sometimes,  howevei; 
they  are  attended  with  tonic  spasms  of  the  cervical  muscles,  die  stemo- 
mastoidei  (for  example)  starting  forwards  strongly. 

The  following  description  of  the  more  violent  paroxysms  was  drawn 
up  by  Dr  Bushell,  now  Physician  to  the  British  Legation  at  Pekin, 
from  a  case  which  occurred  while  he  was  dresser  to  Mr  Cooper  Fonto*. 
'^At  the  onset  of  a  severe  spasm  the  patient  springs  up  in  bed,  and 
puts  his  hands  furiously  to  his  throat,  as  if  to  tear  something  away; 
the  head  is  thrown  violently  back,  the  mouth  is  opened^  and  tlie  eye- 
balls are  protruded ;  then  he  makes  several  expiratory  efforts^  sometbaes 
with  a  shrill  screaming  cry ;  the  head  is  thrown  violently  from  side  to  side ; 
the  hands  are  tossed  wildly  about,  beating  his  chesty  and  striking  anything 
that  is  near."  Sometimes  the  jaws  are  sharply  brought  together,  so  that 
one  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  patient  is  not  trying  to  bite  those  about 
him.  The  production  of  a  barking  noise,  like  that  of  a  dog,  appears  to  be 
fabulous.  Bollinger  denies  that  trismus  ever  occurs,  or  a  general  tonic  spssm 
like  that  which  characterises  tetanus.  Nor  is  there  an  authentic  case  in 
which  complete  opisthotonos  was  present,  although  Dr.  John  C^e  described 
one  in  which  there  was  said  to  be  emprosthotonos  (*Med.-Chir.  Bev.,' 
1868).  Sometimes  these  convulsions  seem  to  be  spontaneous,  but  oftoi 
they  can  be  recognised  as  reflex  spasms  from  a  sensory  excitation.  The  skin 
is  in  a  state  of  hypersesthesia,  particularly  to  effects  of  temperature. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysms  is  variable.  According  to  Bollinger, 
they  occasionally  last  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes.  When  they  an 
at  all  protracted,  the  patient's  face  and  Umbs  become  pale  and  livid  and 
covered  with  sweat.  The  countenance  assumes  an  aspect  of  terror,  and  the 
pupils  are  widely  dilated.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  the  respiration  also  quickened, 
irregular,  and  more  or  less  forced. 

The  temperature  varies  greatly.  It  is  usually  moderately  raised,  some- 
times normal,  and  occasionally  rises  to  103^  or  even  105^,  as  in  a  case  noted 
by  Mr  Southam,  of  Manchester  ('Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1881,  vol.  ii,  p.  814X 

The  urine  appears  to  be  normal  as  a  rule ;  sometimes  febrile,  rarely 
albuminous.  The  occasional  presence  of  glycose  is  perhaps  due  to  inhala^ 
tion  of  chloroform. 

In  women  and  young  children  the  course  of  hydrophobia  is  often  com- 
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paratively  mild,  although  it  is  even  more  quickly  fatal ;  this  was  so  in  two  of 
Sir  Thomas  Watson's  cases,  one  in  a  lady  aged  thirty-two,  the  other  in  a 
girl  only  five  years  old,  and  also  in  a  little  girl  who  died  in  Qu/s  Hospital 
in  1875.  She  was  so  slightly  affected  that  Mr  Stocker  supposed  the  case 
to  be  one  of  hysteria.  In  other  instances,  however,  children  affected  by 
hydrophobia  exhibit  the  most  frantic  mania. 

In  some  very  rare  instances  the  paroxysms  are  said  to  be  altogether 
absenty  so  that  the  patient  is  able  to  drink,  though  with  difficulty,  throughout 
the  disease.  But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  an  almost  absolute  inability  to  swaJlow, 
even  daring  the  intervak.  The  patient,  who  is  much  distressed  by  thirsty 
may  resolutely  carry  the  cup  or  the  glass  to  his  lips,  but  as  soon  as  a  little 
fluid  has  entered  his  mouth  it  is  forcibly  ejected,  and  all  the  rest  is  spilt 
over  his  clothes.  The  tongue  is  said  to  be  genenJly  clean  and  moist ;  but 
the  fauces  and  the  palate  may  be  seen  to  be  injected,  and  their  glands  are 
swollen.  A  viscid  saliva  which  collects  in  the  mouth  is  a  source  of  great 
jumoyance ;  it  is  hawked  up  with  noisy  effort,  and  spat  out  upon  the  floor  in 
all  directions,  or  upon  the  faces  and  clothes  of  the  nurses. 

Another  symptom,  which  is  present  in  certain  cases,  is  priapism,  with 
frequent  involuntary  emissions.  Trousseau  observed  painful  hypersesthesia 
d  tiie  genital  organs. 

The  mental  state,  even  between  the  convulsive  attacks,  is  almost  always 
one  of  great  agitation.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  patient  often  raves  at 
those  aroimd  him,  accusing  them  of  being  the  cause  of  his  illness,  and  com- 
{Gaining  of  their  gazing  upon  his  misery.  Even  if  what  he  says  is  not 
nonsense,  he  generally  talks  hastily  and  excitedly.  Sometimes  he  is  wildly 
maniacal,  so  that  he  has  to  be  confined  in  a  strait  jacket)  or  to  be  held 
down  by  several  powerful  men. 

Not  infrequently  death  occurs  by  suffocation  in  the  middle  of  a 
paroxysm,  and  more  or  less  suddenly.  The  whole  dwaUon  of  the  disease 
is  seldom  a  week,  and  sometimes  it  terminates  within  from  twelve  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  In  eight  cases  death  occurred  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  eighty- 
seven  between  the  first  and  the  seventh  day,  in  five  on  the  eighth,  and  in 
(me  case  on  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  days  respectively  (Registrar- 
General's  'Eeport,'  1886). 

•Cases  which  last  a  week  are  exceptional ;  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  coach- 
man did  not  die  until  the  middle  of  the  seventh  day.  In  that  instance  the 
end  was  very  gradual ;  the  pulse  grew  rapid  and  weak,  the  mental  powers 
&iled,  he  lay  moaning  and  tossing  from  side  to  side,  frothy  saliva  ran  from 
his  mouth,  he  lost  the  power  of  moving  his  left  arm,  fluid  stools  were  passed 
involuntarily,  the  lower  extremities  grew  cold,  and  the  coldness  extended  up 
to  the  chest.  Some  patients  have  towards  the  last  become  paraplegic.  In 
the  more  protracted  cases  the  spasms  may  cease  for  some  hours  before  death, 
the  patient  be  quite  calm  and  able  to  talk  or  drink  or  wash  his  hands  without 
discomfort,  but  nevertheless  the  coldness  of  his  surface,  and  the  absence  of 
pulse  at  the  wrist^  show  that  there  is  no  real  improvement. 

Contagion  from  rabies. — Hydrophobia  is  doubtless  caused  in  all  cases  by 
the  transference  to  the  patient  of  the  specific  virus  of  rabies ;  but  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  this  may  occur,  many  interesting  questions  arise. 
Thus  it  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined  whether  the  disease  is  under 
any  conditions  communicable  from  one  human  being  to  another.  No  case 
is  known  of  the  kind,  and  medical  men  and  nurses  always  escape,  although 
ike  poisonous  secretion  is  often  ejected  upon  their  clothes  and  hands  and 
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faces.  In  former  times  the  dread  of  oatching  the  disease  was  so  gmft 
that  the  patient  was  often  smothered  between  feather  beds  by  his  vHtJdmm, 
or  was  allowed  to  bleed  to  death  through  an  opened  vein.  Boilings  uj% 
that  on  the  military  frontier  of  Austria  persons  labouring  under  hydro- 
phobia, or  suspected  of  it,  are  even  now  liable  to  be  shot  by  their  nei^boan, 
and  that  those  who  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  sometimes  oommil 
suicide. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  virus  resides  in  the  saliva  and  salivary  ^aodL 
Magendie  long  ago  produced  rabies  in  dogs  by  inoculating  them  wUh  tke 
saliva  of  hydrophobic  patients.  Pasteur  has  now  proved  that  the  spinal 
cord  is  also  the  seat  of  the  virus ;  and  that  inoculations  from  it^  espedallj  if 
introduced  under  the  dura  mater  of  a  dog,  after  trephining  the  skull,  will 
reproduce  the  disease  in  dogs  and  rabbits. 

The  disease  in  a/nimals, — Rabies  may  occur  in  many  kinds  of  animik 
besides  dogs.  It  is  common  in  wolves,  jackals,  and  foxes,  and  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  wolf  is  notoriously  the  most  dangerous  of  alL  Cats  are  sometiraei 
affected  by  it,  but  far  less  frequently  than  dogs.  A  scratch  from  a  cat  it 
believed  to  have  conveyed  it  to  a  child,  no  doubt  from  the  claws  having 
been  impregnated  with  poisonous  saliva.  Among  herbivora,  horses,  oxen, 
goats,  sheep,  pigs,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs  are  capable  of  being  infected 
experimentally  by  inoculation,  or  if  they  are  bitten  by  rabid  dogs.  Mr 
Youatt  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  groom  took  hydrophobia  tfaitHigfa  a 
scratch  which  he  received  from  the  tooth  of  a  rabid  horse. 

Babies  broke  out  as  a  destructive  epidemic  among  the  fallow-deer  at 
Eichmond  in  1889,  and  soon  afterwards  in  the  Marquis  of  Bristol's  park. 
More  than  450  died  out  of  a  herd  of  between  600  and  700  in  the  coarse  d 
three  months.* 

A  most  important  question  is  what  indications  should  lead  one  to 
decide,  when  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  dog,  that  the  animal  is  rabkL  Mr 
Youatt  met  with  cases  in  which  a  dog  exhibited  no  symptom  of  rabies  when 
it  inflicted  the  fatal  bite,  though  it  was  soon  afterwards  attacked.  No 
fewer  than  eighteen  or  nineteen  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  collected. 
The  simplest  way  of  accounting  for  them  is  to  suppose  that  the  disease  is 
infective  even  during  its  period  of  incubation,  which  in  d(^  is  believed  to 
be  generally  of  from  three  to  five  weeks'  duration,  but  occasionally  to  be 
prolonged  over  as  many  months.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  a  dcg 
is  killed  soon  after  having  bitten  a  human  being,  one  can  never  be  quite 
sure  that  hydrophobia  may  not  supervene.  The  proper  course  is  to  ke^ 
the  animal  securely  confined  for  some  weeks. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  disease  in  dogs ;  one  characterised  \j 
maniacal  excitement^  the  other  by  paralysis  of  the  jaw,  so  that  it  hangs 
down  and  allows  a  frothy  saliva  to  run  out  of  the  mouth.  In  each  fom 
the  bark  is  altered  into  what  is  described  as  a  "  hoarse  inward  soond,  dis- 
similar from  its  usual  tone,  and  generally  terminating  with  a  peculiar 
howL"  Towards  the  last  the  hind  legs  and  the  loins  become  paralysed,  so 
that  the  dog  staggers  about  and  falls.  The  popular  distinction  between  ardh 
nary  rabies  and  "  dumb  rabies  "  with  paralysis  is  not  without  foundation. 

One  of  the  earlier  sjrmptoms  is  an  extraordinary  perversion  of  the  vpp^ 

tite,  the  animal  eating  hair,  straw,  sticks,  bits  of  leather,  earth,  stones,  and 

other  substances,  which  remain  undigested  and  may  be  discovered  in  the 

stomach  after  death,  mixed  with  a  dirty-brown  pulpy  fluid.     Their  pre- 

*  See  Mr  Adami's  interesting  account  in  the  '  Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.'  for  Oct.  ISUi,  1889. 
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sMioe  often  affords  a  valuable  indirect  proof  that  a  dog  which  has  been 
kiUed  under  the  suspicion  of  rabies  was  really  affected  with  that  disease. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal  may  be  given  whenever  the 
digested  remains  of  the  animal's  natund  food  are  found  in  its  stomach  and 
chyme  in  its  small  intestine ;  but  of  course  the  disease  might  even  then  have 
been  incubating.  Change  of  disposition,  snapping,  hiding,  wandering,  are 
all  indications  of  rabies  in  a  dog. 

Ab  already  remarked,  a  dread  of  water  is  not  a  s3naaptom  of  rabies  in 
any  animal  except  man.  "  Mad  dogs,"  as  they  are  commonly  called,  plunge 
their  muzzles  into  water  and  lap  it  up  eagerly  (for  they  are  very  thirsty) 
although  they  may  not  be  able  to  swallow. 

Babies  is  always  fatal  in  dogs — usually  in  a  week  after  the  symptoms 
have  appeared,  occasionally  after  nine  or  ten  days. 

In  rabbits  the  s3naaptom8  of  rabies  (transmitted  from  dogs)  are  like  those 
of  dumb  madness,  in  the  absence  of  excitement  and  the  development  of 
parapl^ia,  which,  as  in  dogs,  takes  the  form  of  "  acute  ascending  paralysis." 
A  man  who  was  bitten  by  a  rabid  cat  in  1886  died  under  Dr  Bristowe  in 
St  Thomas's  Hospital  with  symptoms  of  this  kind. 

The  study  of  the  disease  when  reproduced  by  inoculation  in  animals 
shows  a  very  similar  series  of  sjrmptoms  to  those  which  are  characteristic  in 
man.  There  is  first  a  stage  of  excitement  with  visual  delusions;  then 
hypenesthesia  with  reflex  spasms ;  next  the  stage  of  mania,  and  (particu- 
Itfly  in  rabbits)  paraplegia,  corresponding  to  the  "  dumb  rabies  "  of  dogs ; 
and  lastly,  death,  often  by  sudden  failure  of  the  heart. 

Disiribfdion  and  frequency  in  man. — At  one  time  hydrophobia  was  supposed 
to  occur  chiefly  in  temperate  climates,  but  this  is  not  the  case.^  The  only 
part  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  as  yet  unknown  is  Australia.  Like  other 
specific  diseases  it  is  often  absent  from  a  town  for  several  years  together, 
mitil  some  accident  introduces  it  and  it  becomes  epidemic.  It  has  recently 
been  much  more  common  in  London  than  for  many  years  before. 

Between  1820  and  1830  six  cases  of  hydrophobia  occurred  in  Guy's 
HospitaL  Two  occurred  in  1831,  one  in  1837,  and  then  none  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  In  1856  there  was  a  single  case  admitted,  in  1865  two,  and 
in  1866  the  case  of  a  private  patient  of  Mr  Forster's  was  alone  recorded. 
Then  again  there  was  a  pause  for  several  years,  the  next  case  occurring  in 
1874.  In  1875  another  was  admitted,  three  in  1877,  and  one  in  1878. 
After  five  years'  interval  there  was  one  case  in  1883,  two  in  1885,  and  one 
in  1886.  None  have  been  admitted  during  the  last  three  years  (1887-8-9). 

For  London,  the  Begistrar-Greneral's  returns  show  twelve  deaths  from 
hydrophobia  in  1838,  and  four  in  1839.  Then  only  one,  three,  four,  two, 
three,  two,  in  the  successive  years  to  1845,  none  in  1847,  '49,  and  '52,  and 
only  one  in  1846,  '48,  '50,  '51,  and  '53.  Seven  were  returned  in  1854,  and 
two  in  1855  and  '57.  None  in  1856  and  none  in  1858,  '59,  '60,  '61,  and 
'62.  Two  in  1863,  and  none  again  in  1864,  but  nine  in  1865,  and  six  in 
1866.  There  were  three  in  1867  and  '69,  none  in  1868  and  '70;  one  in 
1871,  '72,  and  '73.  Then  there  were  nine  in  1874,  six  in  1875,  six  in 
1876,  and  sixteen  in  1877  ;  five  in  1878,  two  in  1879,  three  in  1880,  five 
in  1881,  four  in  1882,  eight  in  1883,  nine  in  1884,  and  in  1885  no  less 

*  The  following  statement  of  the  deaths  from  hydrophobia  which  oocnrred  in  the 
Pimjab  is  taken  from  a  report  bj  Brigade-Surgeon  Bellew : — Popnlation  of  the  proTince, 
17^14i978.    Deaths  from  hydrophobia:  in  1879,  69;  1880,  107;  1881,  139;  1882, 128 
1883, 117;  1884, 168;  1885, 146. 
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than  twenty-seven.  In  1886  the  number  suddenly  fell  to  nine— alter 
muzzling  was  enforced — and  in  1887  and  1888  there  was  not  a  single  deaftL 
In  twenty  years  (1869-88)  there  were  780  deaths  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  England,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  hydrophobia  oecor  id 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  next 
greatest  number  in  London  and  the  Home  counties. 

According  to  the  popular  belief,  the  disease  is  more  frequent  in  the 
hot  season  than  during  winter  and  spring.  Of  132  cases,  throog^ioiii 
England  and  Wales,  fifty-one  occurred  in  July,  August,  and  Septemb^. 

Rivers  sometimes  seem  to  limit  the  diffusion  of  hydrophobia  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  Schrader  has  stated  that  in  1852  and  1853,  when  it 
was  raging  in  Hamburg  and  in  the  neighbourhood  on  both  sidee  of  the 
Elbe,  no  cases  occurred  on  the  islands  in  that  stream. 

Only  some  of  those  who  are  bitten  by  rabid  animals  are  attacked  bj 
hydrophobia ;  several  writers  agree  in  fixing  the  proportion  at  about  50 
per  cent.,  but  this  is  certainly  too  high.  Inasmuch  as  the  disease  if  left  to 
itself  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  always  fatal,  we  may  take  the  mortaUiy  among 
persons  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  as  indicative  of  the  frequency  with  which  the 
disease  is  developed.  The  statistics  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  for  1887, 
reported  by  M.  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  and  those  of  the  county  of  TAncartfr 
for  the  same  year  very  nearly  agree :  in  and  near  Paris  there  were  7  deaths 
out  of  44  bitten ;  in  Lancashire  6  deaths  among  36  bitten,  or  about  16  per 
cent.  Some  of  those  who  escape  perhaps  owe  their  immunity  to  an  idio- 
syncrasy which  renders  them  insusceptible  of  the  virus ;  at  least  thisi^ppean 
to  be  the  case  in  the  dog.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  mentions  that  a  dog  wu 
caused  to  be  bitten  repeatedly,  but  without  any  result 

Another  circumstance  affecting  the  transmission  of  the  disease  is  the 
presence  of  clothes  or  other  coverings,  by  which  the  teeth  are  wiped  dean 
of  the  virus  before  they  penetrate  the  skhi.  The  undoubted  fact  that  rabid 
wolves  are  more  dangerous  than  dogs  may  be  due  to  their  flying  straight  at 
the  naked  throat.  Youatt  and  all  modem  writers  are  agreed  l^at  a  htetA 
of  the  cutaneous  surface  is  necessary  to  allow  of  the  entrance  of  the  poison; 
in  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  oft-quoted  case,  however,  both  the  coachman  and  hit 
fellow-servants  declared  that  the  terrier  dog  by  which  he  was  inocokted 
had  drawn  no  blood,  but  merely  indented  the  sMn  of  the  hand  :  the  satira 
had  (if  the  observation  was  accurate)  entered  the  l3rmph  channels  by  the 
rete  mucomm.  Mucous  membranes  may  perhaps  be  capable  of  infedaoo 
without  any  previous  lesion.  A  case  is  recorded  in  which  a  rabid  dog 
licked  the  face  of  a  sleeping  man  near  his  mouth,  and  communicated  the 
disease,  although  not  the  slightest  scratch  or  abrasion  could  be  found  after 
a  strict  search. 

The  large  experience  recently  obtained  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Fsrii 
has  amply  confirmed  Mr  Forster's  belief  that  bites  on  the  face  are  the  mort 
fatal,  and  probably  they  have  the  shortest  incubation.  Next  oome  the 
hands,  and  lastly,  the  parts  habitually  covered. 

A  question  of  some  consequence  to  pathologists  is  whether  the  viiv 
retains  its  powers  after  the  death  of  a  rabid  animal.  Mr  Touatt  thoo^ 
that  this  was  not  the  case ;  but  Bollinger  cites  the  case  of  a  student  at  the 
Veterinary  College  at  Copenhagen,  who  opened  the  body  of  a  dog  that  had 
died  of  the  disease  the  night  before ;  his  finger  was  slightly  fissured  at  the 
time,  and  about  six  weeks  afterwards  he  died  of  hydrophobia.  The  poison, 
however,  appears  to  have  little  power  of  resisting  decomposition,  for  no  esse 
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appears  to  be  recorded  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  by  fomites,  or  in 
sny  other  way  than  directly  from  the  saliva,  or  (experimentally)  from  the 
nervous  centres. 

Seat, — ^Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that  hydrophobia^  like  other 
neuroses,  has  no  morbid  anatomy,  at  least  so  far  as  the  nervous  centres  are 
concerned.  But  Benedikt^  as  early  as  1875  (*Virchow's  Archiv'  for  that 
year,  p.  537),  and  Dr  Gowers  (*Path.  Trans,,'  1877),  Dr  Coats  (*Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  1878),  and  Dr  Boss  (*Path.  Trans.,'  1879)  have  found  that  the 
vessels  in  the  bulb  towards  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  surrounded 
by  masses  of  leucocytes  within  their  sheaths,  and  that  collections  of  these 
exuded  cells,  forming  miliary  abscesses,  may  occur  among  the  nervous  ele- 
ments. Similar  changes,  but  less  marked,  were  also  found  in  the  spinal  cord. 
They  do  not^  however,  occur  in  all  cases,  for  in  some  beautiful  preparations 
made  by  Dr  Frederick  Taylor  no  deviations  from  the  normal  appearances  are 
to  be  recognised.  On  the  other  hand,  preparations  made  from  the  patient  who 
died  in  our  wards  in  1885,  by  Dr  Hale  White,  showed  unmistakable  extra- 
vasation of  leucocytes,  and  here  and  there  of  blood-discs,  in  the  sheaths 
around  the  vessels  in  the  bulb.  In  the  spinal  cord  and  in  the  brain  the 
lesions  were  more  scanty  and  doubtful 

Experimental  evidence  confirms  the  belief  that  the  cord  and  bulb  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease. 

Other  conditions,  more  or  less  constantly  found  after  death,  are  conges« 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  epiglottis,  of  the  stomach 
with  hasmorrhagic  erosion,  and  of  the  lungs.  They  are  more  uniform  in 
rabbits  than  in  human  beings. 

Pathology. — Hydrophobia  offers  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  science  of  medicine.  What  becomes  of  the  virus  during  the  prolonged 
and  indefinite  stage  of  incubation  ?  What  new  process  gives  rise  to  the 
first  characteristic  symptoms )  Some  writers  suppose  t£at  a  "  recrudes- 
cence" takes  place,  the  poison  having  hitherto  been  imprisoned  in  the 
wound,  but  being  at  this  time  absorbed  in  the  blood.  One  cannot 
imagine  that  hydrophobia  is  due  merely  to  a  transference  of  morbid  action 
along  the  nerves  (a  peripheral  ascending  nmritia  migrans,  such  as  perhaps 
occurs  in  tetanus),  for  fresh  poison  is  generated,  so  that  the  saliva  and  even 
the  blood  become  infective.  Indeed,  if  it  is  the  fact  that  a  dog  can  com- 
municate the  disease  during  the  period  of  incubation,  the  whole  theory 
(d  recrudescence  must  be  given  up. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  since  Pasteur's  experiments, 
to  be  presently  described,  have  been  made,  that  hydrophobia  is  a  specific 
contagious  disease,  a  "  zymotic"  "  blood-poison."  The  microbe  on  which  it 
prob^ly  depends  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Diagnosis, — Hydrophobia  is  not  generally  difficult  to  recognise.  There 
has  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  any  of  the  cases,  all  of  them  fatal,  that 
have  been  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital  within  the  last  few  years.  One  of  the 
oddest  of  all  vagaries  of  medical  opinion  is  the  notion  that  there  is  really 
no  such  disease,  and  that  all  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  died  of 
hydrophobia  have  really  succumbed  either  to  traumatic  tetanus  or  to  fright, 
lliis  idea  seems  to  have  been  started  early  in  the  century  by  Bocquillon, 
and  it  was  upheld  by  Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  Begins  Professor  of  Physic  at 
Cunbridge,  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Maschka,  of  Prague.  But  as  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  long  ago  remarked,  young  children  and  idiots,  who  could 
not  have  understood  anything  about  the  disease,  have  died  of  it,  and  many 
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of  the  adults  who  have  been  attacked  have  been  men  of  strong  miDd  wbo 
refused  to  believe  that  they  were  seriously  ill.  As  for  tetanus,  the  symptoms 
in  most  cases  are  altogether  different. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  medical  literature  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  well-recorded  cases,  concerning  which  it  is  perfai^  in^KM- 
sible  to  say  positively  whether  they  were  instances  of  hydrophobia  or  not 
The  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  recovery  is  st^^x)8ed  to 
have  taken  place.  For  all  experience  tends  to  show  that  wheneYtt*  the 
clinical  characters  of  hydrophobia  are  present  in  a  typical  form  the  patient 
invariably  dies,  or,  in  other  words,  nearly  every  case  in  which  the  fatal 
issue  has  been  arrested  seems  to  have  presented  some  feature  or  other  whidi 
casts  a  doubt  upon  its  genuineness.  And  yet  one  cannot  deny  that^  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  symptoms  have  often  resembled  those  of  hydrophobia  more 
closely  than  those  of  any  other  known  disease.^ 

In  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  hysteria,  or  mania,  there  is  spasmodic  difficulty 
in  swallowing  liquids  which  may  be  more  or  less  like  that  which  occurs  in 
hydrophobia.  But  the  doubt,  ii  any,  is  soon  dispelled  by  the  progrefis  of 
the  disease. 

Prophylaais. — If  all  rabid  animals  could  be  alone  destroyed  it  would  be 
possible  to  "stamp"  out  the  disease,  but  this  is  impossible,  for  beside 
domestic  dogs  we  have  to  account  for  wolves  and  other  animals. 

A  more  hopeful  plan  is  to  prevent  dogs  from  biting  by  enforcing  the 
use  of  a  properly  constructed  muzzle.  By  this  means  hydrophobia  has  beea 
banished  from  Berlin;  and  its  success  when  used  in  London  has  been 
remarkable.  In  1885  twenty-seven  persons  died  of  hydrophobia  in  London, 
beside  twelve  in  the  suburbs.  In  December  of  that  year  dogs  were  muuled. 
In  1886  only  nine  persons  died  of  the  disease,  and  those  persons  were  bitten 
before  the  muzzling  order  was  issued.  In  December,  1886,  the  order 
lapsed,  and  was  not  renewed.  In  1887  and  1888  there  were  no  deaths  from 
hydrophobia  in  or  around  London.  Between  February  and  October,  1889, 
ten  deaths  have  occurred. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  hydrophobia  by  drugs  is  hopeless.  M(»pius, 

*  Here,  for  example,  is  a  case  recorded  by  Br  mcholls,  of  Chelmsford,  in  Um 
'  Lancet '  for  1878.  The  patient,  a  carter,  aged  twenty-five,  was  bitten  by  a  stray  dog  in 
a  ndghbourhood  where  there  had  recently  bean  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  and  whese  semil 
dogs  known  to  have  been  bitten  were  still  at  large.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  havii^g  in  tke 
meantime  thought  little  about  the  matter,  he  became  weary,  his  legs  ached,  and  be  had 
loss  of  appetite.  Two  days  later  he  refused  a  glass  of  ale  at  a  customer's  boose,  saying  ht 
could  not  drink  it.  On  the  fourth  day  he  cmmk  a  quantity  of  coffee,  bat  said  that  ht 
**  gulped  it  down,"  and  complained  at  intervals  of  his  throat.  He  was  also  much  anncwed 
by  trifling  noises,  and  particularly  by  a  toy  windmiU  outside  hb  house.  On  the  fLfth  omj, 
having  delivered  a  load  of  coals  in  the  country,  he  caUed  at  a  public-house,  and  after  thret 
efforts  got  down  a  pint  of  ale.  He  then  muttered  that  he  was  as  thirsty  as  ever,  whereon 
another  cup  was  passed  to  him,  but  on  attempting  to  sip  from  it  he  failed.  After  this  be 
drove  into  the  town,  dashed  through  the  streets  at  a  gallop,  and  became  maniagaJ  and 
unconscious.  Dr  Nicholls  was  called  to  him  and  found  him  with  a  rope  tied  round  his 
legs,  struggling  furiously,  and  beating  his  arms  and  head.  He  was  uttering  a  pecaBsr 
noise,  between  a  howl  and  a  scream.  His  face  was  livid  and  covered  with  a  cold  i 
his  jaws  were  clenched ;  he  was  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Convulsions  like  thoee  of  \ 
then  came  on  and  continued  at  intervals  for  about  twen^-four  hours,  being,  t 
oontroUed  to  some  extent  by  inhalations  of  chloroform.  The  opisthotonos  was 
the  body  resting  on  the  head  and  heels  for  a  minute  at  a  time.  On  the  evenlBg  of  thi 
sixth  day  he  partially  regained  consciousness,  and  asked  for  drink,  which  he  gulped  dovi 
in  small  quantities,  the  greater  portion  being  expeUed  from  the  mouth.  Two  days  latsr  be 
displayed  a  remarkable  horror  of  anything  white,  such  as  a  bandage,  a  basin,  a  white  gkfft, 
&c.,  turning  aside  and  becoming  convulsed  as  soon  as  he  saw  them.  By  aboot  a  we^k  tnm 
this  time  he  was  well.    If  the  disease  was  not  hydrophobia,  what  was  it  f 
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chloral  hydrate,  or  inhalation  of  chloroform,  relieves  the  distressing  spasms  for 
a  time  at  leasts  if  employed  boldly,  but  do  not  even  postpone  the  fatal  issue. 
Curare  is  probably  equally  useless,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  cannabis 
indica,  atropine,  cocaine,  salol,  and  methane,  as  well  as  of  quinine,  mercury, 
and  the  other  drugs  employed  by  Morgan  and  the  older  physicians  (see 
Mr  Dowdeswell's  paper  in  the  'Proc.  Eoy.  Soc/  for  1887).  Darkened 
rooms,  hot  baths,  electricity,  and  every  other  appliance  that  reason  or 
credulity  could  suggest  have  been  fully  tried  with  equally  negative  results. 

PrcMiioting  free  bleeding  from  the  wound,  sucking  and  washing  it,  and 
applying  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  suitable  caustic,^  are  rational  methods  of 
treatment)  and,  if  adopted  early,  may  undoubtedly  prevent  the  virus  from 
reaching  the  general  circulation,  and  thus  save  the  patient's  life. 

The  Buisson  or  sweating  treatment,  still  used  in  Bussia,  has  been  tried 
and  found  utterly  useless. 

Since,  however,  the  first  edition  of  this  chapter  was  written,  everyone 
has  heard  of  the  researches  of  M.  Pasteur  and  of  his  method  of  preventing 
or  even  curing  hydrophobia  by  inoculation  of  an  attenuated  virus.  The 
following  is  a  brief  account  of  these  remarkable  investigations. 

Starting  from  the  belief  that  hydrophobia  in  man  and  rabies  in  dogs  and 
otiier  animals  is  a  contagious  disease,  Pasteur  ascertained  that  the  fresh  cord 
and  bulb  of  a  rabid  dog,  when  pounded  up  with  sterilized  broth  makes  a 
highly  contagious  materies  morbi ;  and  this,  injected  under  the  skin  or  into 
the  veins,  or,  most  certainly  and  rapidly  of  all,  under  the  dura  mater,  will 
refffoduce  the  disease  in  a  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  or  any  other  susceptible  animal 
As  above  stated,  the  s3rmptoms  vary  for  different  species  and  even  for  dif- 
ferent individuals ;  but  after  death  the  cord  will  again  furnish  the  contagium, 
80  that  the  identity  of  the  disease  is  proved. 

Next  he  set  to  work  to  attenuate  the  virus,  as  he  had  that  of  anthrax 
(cf.  supra  p.  368)  ;  and  devised  a  plan  of  drying  the  cords  in  a  warm,  dry, 
sterilized  atmosphere  (20°  C.  is  the  temperature  chosen,  or  about  68°  F.) ; 
by  this  means  the  virus  is  rendered  less  powerful,  and  becomes  progres- 
sively weaker  day  by  day.  When  broth,  charged  with  these  dried  cords, 
is  introduced  into  a  dog,  he  undergoes  the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  and  can 
then  without  danger  be  inoculated  with  a  stronger  virus,  until  at  last  he  is 
rendered  *'  refractory  "  to  the  most  recent  and  intense  contagion,  or  to  the 
effects  of  direct  inoculation  from  a  rabid  dog  by  biting. 

The  efficacy  of  this  prophylactic  or  "preventive"  treatment  (called 
"  vaccination  "  by  M.  Pasteur)  is  not  a  matter  of  question.  If  protected 
and  unprotected  dogs  or  rabbits  are  bitten  by  the  same  rabid  dog  or  cat, 
the  former  escape  and  the  latter  die. 

It  would  therefore  be  theoretically  possible  by  inoculating  all  living 
dogs  to  "  stamp  out "  hydrophobia  for  ever ;  just  as,  if  vaccination  were 
made  compulsory  everywhere  for  a  generation  or  two,  smallpox  would 
become  extinct  and  vaccination  itself  no  longer  needful  But  this  is  as  im- 
practicable for  hydrophobia  as  it  is  at  present  hopeless  for  variola.  All 
that  can  be  done  by  way  of  prophylaxis  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  dogs 
by  taxation  of  the  owners,  to  destroy  masterless  dogs,  and  to  enforce  the 
use  of  muzzles. 

Pasteur  next  tried  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  the  march 

*  Mr  ToiiAtt  did  not  practise  excision,  but  trusted  entirely  to  caaterisation  with  nitiate 
of  silver.  He  himself  was  bitten  seven  times,  and  operated  on  400  persons  besides,  among 
whom  he  had  only  one  death,  which  he  ascribed  to  fright. 
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of  the  disease,  by  taking  advantage  of  its  nndoubtedly  long  incubitioo- 
period  and  using  attenuated  virus  with  a  shorter  period,  so  as  to  overtake 
the  original  virus  and  fortify  the  organism  against  it^  before  its  natural 
effects  appear.  Trials  of  this  '^  protective  "  method  on  dogs  and  rabbite 
already  bitten  proved  encouraging ;  and  at  last,  when  urged  to  do  sometkiiig 
to  save  a  child  named  Joseph  Meister,  who  had  been  severely  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  Pasteur,  as  he  tells  us,  with  great  anxiety,  inoculated  him  witk 
attenuated  virus  on  July  6th,  1885.  The  result  proved  satisfactory;  the 
boy  recovered,  and  many  other  persons  bitten  by  rabid  (or  often,  in  aU  pro- 
bability, by  non-rabid)  dogs  applied  to  Pasteur,  and  received  "protedm' 
inoculation.  The  numbers  increased  enormously,  patients  arriving  from  all 
parts  of  France,  from  Italy,  Bussia^  England,  and  even  from  America  and 
India.  A  certain  niunber  of  deaths  with  undoubted  hydrophobic  sjmpbotm 
occurred,  particularly  among  several  Bussians  who  had  been  bitten  by  raliid 
wolves.  Pasteur's  results  were  not  completely  confirmed  by  independent 
investigators,  e.  g.  Professor  von  Frisch,  of  Vienna,  and  he  was  violent^ 
attacked,  not  only  by  fanatical  opponents  of  experimental  pathology,  bat 
by  certain  French  physicians.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  sound  con- 
clusion are  serious.  For,  first,  no  one  knows  how  many  of  the  people  wlio 
have  been  inoculated  had  really  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  at  alL  Secondly, 
when  a  bite  is  inflicted  on  a  part  covered  by  clothing,  the  venomous  sahra 
is  generally  wiped  ofi*,  and  so  the  person  bitten  escapes.  Thirdly,  many 
who  were  bitten  had  been  well  treated  by  caustics,  and  thus  the  virus  may 
have  been,  and  no  doubt  frequently  was,  destroyed  before  they  were  inooF 
lated.  Lastly,  the  proportion  of  men  or  animals  who,  from  some  '^  in- 
susceptibility"  {i.e.  some  individual  unknown  cause),  escape  the  disease 
even  when  the  virus  is  fairly  injected  is  unknown,  though,  judging  by 
analogy  from  S3rphilis  and  from  vaccinia,  probably  a  snudl  number  l^ 
comparison.* 

The  serious  question  has  also  to  be  considered  whether  the  int^ided 
protective  inoculation  may  not,  if  unwittingly  employed  on  persons  who 
have  not  really  been  infected  before,  produce  a  fatal  form  of  the  veiy 
disease  against  which  it  is  supposed  to  protect. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  questions  are  fully  answered,  or  that  aD  the 
difficulties  have  been  surmounted.  But  a  report,  presented  to  the  Pres- 
dent  of  the  Local  (rovemment  Board  by  a  Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  this  subject,!  goes  far  to  prove  to  unprejudiced 
critics  that  not  only  has  Pasteur  discovered  an  efficient  "preventive,"  ie. 
strictly  prophylactic  treatment  of  hydrophobia — a  fact  of  great  sdentifie 
importance — ^but  that  he  has  also  succeeded  in  appljdng  the  same  method 
to  the  "protective  "  or  therapeutical  treatment  of  tiie  same  dreadful  malady 
when  it  has  already  been  contracted. 

Among  a  total  of  2682  persons  inoculated  at  the  Pasteur  Lutitate, 
forty  are  said  to  have  died  of  hydrophobia.  Nine  of  these  deaths  ooconed 
among  forty-eight  persons  who  had  been  bitten  by  wolves — a  peculiarly 
dangerous  kind  of  rabies,  and  met  by  a  more  rapid  and  probaUy 
hazardous  process  of  inoculation.  | 


*  See  M.  Bonx's  ''Croonian  Lectore  before  the  Royal  Society,"  reported  hi  tfae'l 
Med.  Jonrn.'  for  1889,  yoL  i,  p.  1269 

t  The  Committee  conflisted  of  Sir  James  Paget,  chainnaii.  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Sur  HflBj 
Boscoe,  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  Dr  Qnain,  Dr  Bmnton,  and  Dr  Flemings  witli  Mr 
Victor  Horsle^  as  secretanr. 

X  The  ordmary  method  was  to  ii^ect  on  the  first  day  of  breatment  Tims  dented  fnm 
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Excluding  these,  of  2634  persons  bitten  (or  supposed  to  be  bitten)  by 
mad  dogs,  only  thirty-three  died,  a  percentage  under  1*5,  and  far  less  than 
Uiat  assigned  by  any  computation  to  cases  treated  in  other  ways  or  not 
treated  at  alL 

Of  233  persons  bitten  by  undoubtedly  rabid  animals  (as  proved  by 
inoculation  from  the  spinal  cord  or  by  rabies  appearing  in  other  animals  bitten 
by  them)  only  four  died,  instead  of  perhaps  fifty  and  almost  certainly 
twenty. 

Of  186  persons  bitten  on  the  face  (the  most  dangerous  part)  by 
undoubtedly  rabid  dogs,  only  one  twentieth  died,  instead  of  the  previously 
probable  proportion  of  at  least  a  fourth. 

Ninety  cases  were  personally  investigated  by  Dr  Burden  Sanderson,  Dr 
Brunton,  and  Mr  Horsley,  who  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose.  Among 
them  no  death  had  occurred.  In  thirty-one  there  was  no  clear  evidence 
that  the  dog  which  had  bitten  the  patient  was  rabid ;  but  in  twenty-four  the 
bite  had  been  inflicted  on  an  uncovered  part  of  the  skin  by  undoubtedly 
rabid  dogs. 

Lastly  it  appears  certain  that  the  ordinary  inoculation  as  now  practised 
by  M.  Pasteur  is  perfectly  safe,  although  there  is  room  for  fear  that  the 
miihode  intensive  may  be  attended  with  a  certain  risk. 

Whether  the  protection  will  last  a  lifetime,  or  longer  than  the  two 
years  or  more  which  have  now  elapsed  since  it  began  to  be  practised, 
cannot  of  course  be  at  present  known.  It  is  possible  that  further  experi- 
ence may  modify  the  conclusion  above  stated ;  but  no  dispassionate  critic 
can  witUiold  his  admiration  from  the  insight  and  ingenuity,  the  zeal  and 
perseverance,  which  M.  Pasteur  has  displayed,  or  can  doubt  that  humanity 
is  indebted  to  him  for  what,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  is  a  more  than 
promising  method  of  treating  a  frightful  and  otherwise  hopeless  disease. 

a  cord  dried  for  fourteen  days;  on  the  second,  that  of  a  cord  dried  for  thirteen  days;  on 
tbe  thirds  thftt  of  a  cord  dried  twelve  days;  on  the  fourth,  that  of  an  eleven  days'  cord; 
fifth,  ten  days;  sixth,  nine;  seventh,  eight;  eighth,  seven;  ninth,  six;  and  tenth,  five 
days.  These  injections  were  afterwards  made  more  freqnent,  and  the  increase  of  strength 
more  rapid.  But  for  very  severe  cases,  like  those  of  wolf-hites,  Pastenr  now  nses  a  mStJ^de 
{Mimuive,  injecting  on  the  first  day  of  treatment  virus  derived  from  cords  dried  for  fourteen 
and  thirteen  days ;  on  the  second,  for  twelve  and  eleven ;  on  the  third,  for  eleven  and  ten ; 
on  the  fourth,  ten  days  twice ;  on  the  fifth,  nine  days  twice ;  on  the  sixth,  nine  days  again ; 
on  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  eight  days ;  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  seven  days ; 
on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  six  days ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  and  last  day  c^  treatm^ 
virus  of  maximum  intensity  derived  from  a  cord  of  only  five  days'  drying. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 


Local  or  regional  diseases  compared  with  general  and  spee^  diseases — PrmofUs 
of  their  dassificaHon  wnd  nomenclature — Order  to  he  followed  in  this  wrl 
Nervous  Diseases — Peculiariiies  of  this  group — Arrangemenl  adapted. 

The  group  of  specific  fevers  of  which  we  have  now  concluded  the  sarrej 
is  the  only  one  which  can  be  called  "  natural"  They  agree  in  aetiology,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  set  up  by  the  exciting  cause,  i.  e.  in  thdr 
pathology ;  they  agree  in  being  infectious ;  in  their' general  symptoms  and 
course,  and  particiilarly  in  their  relations  to  time ;  in  their  protective  poww; 
and,  lastly,  they  are  usefully  studied  together  fix>m  the  practical  points  of 
view  of  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

Even  in  this  group,  however,  we  have  seen  that  some  members  are  more 
closely  related  than  others — the  eruptive  fevers,  for  instance ;  and  some  baTe 
been  put  together  from  such  accidental  characters  as  their  being  derived  from 
the  lower  animals,  or  being  confined  to  tropical  climates.  Moreover,  as  miO 
natural  classifications,  certain  members  of  the  group,  as  Tuberculosis,  Ague, 
Actinomycosis,  are  wanting  in  some  of  its  characters,  and  might,  not 
without  reason,  have  been  excluded,  while  other  specific  febrile  diseasoB 
have  been  postponed  to  later  chapters,  as  Mumps  and  WhoopiBg-cou^ 
for  practicd  convenience,  or,  as  Rheumatic  Fever,  in  order  to  groop 
it  with  other  diseases,  different  in  pathology,  but  closely  connected 
clinically.  Lastly,  some  general  diseases  are  in  important  respects  local— 
witness  Enterica  and  Diphtheria — while  others,  counted  among  local 
disorders,  undoubtedly  affect  the  whole  organism,  as  Qout  and  Pmpoxa, 
Leprosy  and  Pneumonia. 

It  is  desirable  to  dwell  on  these  considerations  in  order  that  ihe  stndeot 
may  clearly  understand  the  futility  of  attempts  at  a  scientific  nosologr. 
Diseases  are  not  natural  objects.  They  are  structural  or  functional  disturb- 
ances, viewed  from  the  hiunan  standpoint  of  life  and  death,  comf(»rt  and 
pain.  They  are  dissimilar  in  origin  and  nature,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
uniform  classification.  It  follows  that  no  one  system  of  Nosology  oan 
produce  a  useful,  a  scientific,  or  even  a  sjrmmetrical  result 

If  we  classify  diseases  by  their  origin  we  can  form  certain  large 
classes  which  would  express  true  relations,  but  would  be  impracticable  for 
adoption  in  a  systematic  treatise.  For  instance,  we  should  collect  togetber— 
parasitic  and  contagious  disorders;  malarial  diseases;  those  directly  tbe 
result  of  mechanical  injury^  of  chemical  irritants,  or  of  heat — '^tranmatk' 
as  they  are  sometimes  csJled ;  those  produced  by  exposure  to  duUU,  tbe 
"  catarrhal,"  or,  as  some  German  writers  unfortunately  call  them,  ^  rheu- 
matic "  diseases ;  those  produced  by  chemical  poisons  ingested,  as  lead  odie, 
lead  palsy,  and  saturnine  gout,  the  "  zinc-ague  "  of  brassfounders,  mercoriil 
tremors  and  stomatitis ;  those  produced  by  drugs,  as  urticaria  from  copaiba; 
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thoee  produced  by  unwholesome  fooAy  as  alcoholic  deliriiun  and  cirrhosis, 
gout^  and  the  long  list  of  dietetic  disorders. 

Then  would  come  the  diseases  of  imperfect  devdopmeni,  in  intraruterine 
life  or  in  infancy,  at  dentition  or  at  puberty^  and  the  large  and  important 
series  of  morbid  changes  which  are  the  result  of  premature  or  normally 
supervening  senile  changes — atheroma,  fatty  and  fibrous  degeneration,  invo- 
lution of  the  uterus  or  the  ovaries  or  the  breast ;  atrophy  of  certain  organs 
and  hypert^rophy  of  others.  These,  when  delayed  to  the  full  term,  are  the 
"nakurad  "  diseases  which  lead  to  a  kindly  death. 

If  we  attempted  a  jfoihological  classification  we  should  place  next  to  the 
specific  fevers  those  maladies  in  which  the  same  process  of  p3rrezia  is  excited 
by  local  inflammation,  and  make  a  class  of  inflammatory  fevers,  as  was 
dime  by  Cullen  and  by  Hildenbrand. 

A  nosology  based  on  morbid  cmaiomy  would  follow  the  lines  traced  by 
Bokitansky  and  his  successors,  but  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  best  sys- 
tematic works  on  the  subject  to  see  how  unsuitable  such  a  plan  would  be 
for  a  treatise  of  medicine.  Of  many  diseases  we  know  neither  the  seat  nor 
the  cause ;  some  whose  cause  we  know  have  no  anatomy,  and  many  anatomical 
changes  have  no  clinical  history. 

A  histological  classification  would  be  impracticable  as  the  basis  of  a 
complete  system ;  although  it  is  instructive  to  remember  that  serous  mem- 
branes, lymphatic  organs,  mucous  surfaces,  bones,  and  secreting  glands  have 
points  in  common  under  morbid  as  well  as  under  healthy  conditions.  We 
shall,  indeed,  find  it  convenient  to  group  together  primary  diseases  of  the 
blood,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  diseases  oi  the  joints. 

The  only  remaining  course  open  to  one  who  plans  a  systematic  treatise 
like  the  present  is,  after  setting  aside  general  specific  diseases,  to  put  those 
together  which  affect  the  several  organs — the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the 
laiynx  and  lungs,  the  heart,  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  so  on ;  and  this 
plan  is  followed  here,  as  it  has  been  by  Dr  Bristowe  and  by  other  recent 
writers.  Functional  diseases  are  classed  with  those  of  the  structures  which 
subserve  the  disordered  functions — ^neuralgia  with  neuritis,  epilepsy  with 
cerebral  diseases,  asthma  with  bronchitis.  Diseases  of  uncertain  seat  are 
arranged  according  to  their  most  important  sjnmptom,  or  according  to 
custom  and  convenience.  Thus,  exophthalmic  goitre  goes  with  disorders  of 
the  circulation,  and  diabetes  with  those  of  the  urine ;  for  we  have  no  satis- 
factory grounds  for  putting  them  anywhere  else,  and  at  least  readers  know 
where  to  find  them. 

Nomendahere. — Closely  allied  to  classification  is  terminology.  In  the 
case  of  specific  diseases  with  a  constant  origin  and  a  definite  course,  the 
best  names  are  those  which,  first,  are  meaningless ;  secondly,  consist  of  a 
single  word,  and  that  short,  distinctive,  and  euphonious ;  and,  thirdly,  can 
form  adjectives.  Syphilis  and  Typhus  (not  typhus  fever)  are  two  of  the 
best  names  we  have.  When,  however,  the  disease  is  less  definite  and 
certain,  names  otherwise  good  become  ambiguous,  as  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
and  Pneumonia. 

In  choosing  names  we  must  in  the  end  be  guided  by  usage — 
Qnem  penes  arbitriam  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi ; 
but  we  should  follow  the  best  usage ;  and  in  this  country  it  is  in  every  way 
desirable  to  keep,  as   nearly  as   may  be,  to    the  official  nomenclature  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Begistrar-G^neral. 
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Some  names  are  yemacular,  like  Measles,  Mumps,  Smallpox,  flhinghw, 
Dengue,  Glanders,  Ague,  Qout,  and  these  are  excellent 

Others  are  Greek  or  Latin  names,  classical  or  barbarous,  as  Morbill], 
Variola,  Zona,  Psoriasis,  Lupus,  Scabies,  and  these  are  as  good  or  bettor. 
Similar  names  may  be  more  or  less  successfully  coined,  as  Diphtheria^  Per- 
tussis, Enterica,  Equinia,  Purpura,  Leuchsmia. 

Personal  names  are  tmdesirable.  They  are  seldom  generally  aocqited; 
they  are  cumbersome,  they  are  often  ambiguous,  and  they  are  seldom  his- 
torically accurate.  Such  are  Pott's  disease.  Morbus  Maculosus  Werlhofii, 
Bell's  palsy,  Maladie  de  Baynaud,  Graves'  or  Basedow's  disease,  CraydDua^a 
paralysis,  Parkinson's  disease,  Hodgkin's  disease,  Maladie  de  Charcot 

When  the  anatomical  lesion  which  causes  the  symptoms  is  known,  h 
furnishes  the  best  designation  of  the  whole  train  of  structural  and  func- 
tional disturbance,  as  abscess  of  the  liver,  annular  cylindrical  cardnoma  ol  the 
descending  colon,  lithic-acid  renal  calculus,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  stenosis  ol 
the  mitral  valve,  glioma  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  so  on. 
These,  however,  are  rather  diagnoses  than  names. 

Better,  perhaps,  are  the  names  which  express  the  pathol<^cal  prooenei 
which  lead  to  the  structural  results,  e.g.  suppurative  hepatitis,  antoior 
polio-myelitis,  tubercular  peritonitis,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  ihe  liver. 

Often,  when  neither  the  structural  change  nor  the  morbid  process  is 
certainly  known,  we  must  be  content  with  clinical  names,  denoting  a  recur- 
rent group  of  physiological  events — a  "  complex  of  symptoms"  the  G^Bun 
writers  call  it — as  Epilepsy,  Chorea,  Asthma,  Chlorosis,  Scurvy.  Many  sadi 
terms — Dropsy,  Jaimdice,  Hemiplegia — have  now  become  symptoms  rather 
than  "  diseases,"  steps  to  a  further  diagnosis.  But  often  no  further  step  is 
at  present  possible ;  the  symptom  is  the  disease  (see  p.  4). 

The  order  in  which  we  take  the  various  local  diseases  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. We  shall  here  follow  the  traditional  order  of  taking  the  mort 
noble  cavity,  the  Head,  first ;  after  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nenrois 
system,  will  follow  chapters  on  the  diseases  of  the  Chest ;  then  will  ccnne  dis- 
eases of  the  Abdomen  and  Digestive  organs  generally,  of  the  Liver,  the 
Kidneys,  and  the  Spleen,  with  its  lymphatic  allies ;  then  diseases  of  the 
Bones  and  Joints,  diseases  of  the  Blood,  and,  lastly,  those  of  the  SIdn. 


In  entering  upon  the  study  of  Nervous  Diseases  we  begin  the 
difficult  department  of  medicine.  Unlike  the  lungs  and  heart,  the  brain 
works  silently,  so  that  no  auscultatory  phenomena  accompany  its  disorden. 
From  the  abdominal  viscera  it  differs  in  being  beyond  the  reach  of  palpa- 
tion and  percussion,  and  in  yielding  no  secretions  for  chemical  examinatioa 
Hence  the  symptoms  of  nervous  disease  are,  almost  without  exeeptiofiy  those  <ff 
perverted  nervous  function. 

We  cannot  absolutely  separate  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  into 
those  which  affect  respectively  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  tiie  nerves; 
for  the  precise  seat  of  many  of  these  disorders  is  still  obscure  or  doubtful ; 
and  there  are  affections  which,  although  they  begin  in  one  of  these  great 
divisions  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  afterwards  involve  the  rest.  Still,  the 
arrangement  adopted  here  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  to  take  first  the  dis- 
eases of  the  Peripheral  Nerves,  next  those  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  then  those  ol 
the  Cerebral  Centres,  and  lastly  the  fimctional  disorders,  which  are  eon- 
veniently  grouped  together  as  Neuroses. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NERVE-TRUNKS 

Bat  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 

Of  evils,  and,  excessive,  overturns 

All  patience.  Milton. 

Nkuralgia. — Definition — Pathology  and  general  characters — Trifacial  neuralgia 
— Neuralgia  of  arm  and  trwiJc—Sdaiica — Treatment  of  neuralgia. 

Peripheral  Paralysis. — Causes — Motor  palsies  of  vertebral  nerves  in  parti- 
cular— The  reaction  of  degeneration — Sensory  paralysis — Fain — Causalgia 
— Glossy  skin  and  other  trophic  results — Diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment — 
Paralysis  of  cranial  nerves — Motor,  of  the  portio  dura,  hypoglossal^,  and 
oculo-motor — Sensory,  of  the  trifacial  and  olfactory — Treatment, 

Peripheral  Neuritis. — Its  history  amd  symptoms — Histology — Causes — Pro- 
gnosis and  treatment. 

The  affections  of  the  nerve-trunks  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
clinical  groups.  In  one  pain  is  the  principal  symptom ;  these  affections 
constitute  the  Neuralgias,  In  the  other  group  the  chief  symptoms  are  loss  of 
muscular  po^wer  amd  of  cutaneous  sensibility ;  these  are  commonly  called  the 
Peripheral  Paralyses,  to  distinguish  them  from  similar  conditions  due  to  dis- 
eases of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

Neuralgia. — In  the  former  of  these  two  groups  the  principal,  and 
sometimes  the  only  symptom  is  pain.  Pain,  however,  is  a  symptom 
common  to  many,  indeed  to  most,  diseases,  and  since  it  is  a  f imction  of  the 
nervous  system,  all  pains  are  in  one  sense  neuralgia. 

Now,  pain  itself,  although  it  is  so  familiar  to  everyone,  seems  neverthe- 
less, to  be  an  ultimate  fact  of  sensation,  incapable  of  definition  or  of  expla- 
nation. It  is  not  enough  to  say  with  Erb,  that  pain  is  "  the  reaction  of  the 
sensorium  to  a  certain  degree  of  excitation  beyond  that  which  would  cause 
common  sensation,"  for  hypereesthesia  may  exist  without  pain,  and  pain  is 
often  accompanied  by  anaesthesia.  So  different,  indeed,  are  the  two  con- 
ditions of  the  sensory  apparatus  that  some  physiologists  have  been  driven 
to  the  supposition  that  there  are  afferent  nerves  and  centres  for  painful 
impressions,  distinct  from  those  for  common  sensation  and  for  temperature. 

Physiologically,  pain  may  be  excited  by  injury  to  one  of  the  sensitive 
nerves  in  its  course  or  at  its  periphery,  or  possibly  by  injury  to  its  centre. 
The  pain  is  in  either  case  referred  by  consciousness  to  the  peripheral 
distribution  of  the  nerve.  The  most  common  cause  of  pain  is  increased 
pressure  on  the  nerves,  but  mechanical  injury,  and  chemical  or  electrical 
disturbance,  may  produce  the  same  effect.  Pressure  on  the  papillsB  and 
their  touch-corpuscles  or  other  tactile  end-orders  produces  the  sense  of  touch  ; 
when  these  are  destroyed,  as  on  the  surface  of  an  ulcer,  no  true  sensation 
of  touch  is  produced  :  but  pain  may  still  be  excited.  If,  however,  the 
pressure  or  injury  passes  a  certain  limit,  pain  disappears  again  and  numbness 
or  paralysis  ensues. 
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Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  impressions  which  give  rise  to  pun 
are  made  upon  the  terminal  filaments  of  a  nerve ;  and  the  sufferer  recog- 
nises as  the  seat  of  the  pain  the  part  to  which  the  filaments  in  question  are 
distributed.  In  neuralgia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pain  is  said  not  to  be 
excited  by  direct  irritation  of  the  distal  extremities  of  the  nerve  to  which  it 
is  referred. 

If  we  accept  this  distinction,  we  must  deny  the  pains  of  toothache  when 
directly  referred  to  the  aching  tooth  to  be  true  neuralgia^  and  we  mmt 
admit  as  true  neuralgia  the  pain  produced  by  an  aneurysm  or  other  tamoizr 
pressing  on  the  branches  of  nerves. 

Practically,  however,  our  knowledge  of  the  special  physiol<^y  of  pain  is 
not  enough  for  us  to  be  sure  that  the  above  distinction  is  valid  in  all  caaes, 
still  less  to  apply  it.     We  must  therefore  be  content  to  call  neuralgia  that 
kind  of  pain  which  is  so  far  as  we  know  primary  or  idiopathic     When 
pain  is  not  produced  by  pressure  due  to  inflammatory  engorgement  of 
vessels  (the  most  frequent  cause) ,  when  it  is  not  caused  by  injury  or  other 
direct  cause,  then  we  may  call  it  neuralgia,  at  least  provisionally.     Ths 
is  like  the  way  in  which   we  shall  find  that  epilepsy  and  some   other 
functional  disoi^ders  of  the  nervous  system  are  defined.     Its  justificatioii 
lies  in  the  empirical  fact  that  the  pains  which  on  this  diagnosis  are  called 
"neuralgia,''  have  certain   clinical  characters  in   common  which  sepante 
them  from  secondary  pains.     Before  eniunerating  them,  however,  it  diould 
be  mentioned  that  in  two  groups  of  cases  we  can  give  some  exjJaoa- 
tion   of  neuralgia,  which  puts  it   on  a  separate  pathological   basis.    In 
one,  the  neuralgia  is  really  due  to  peripheral  irritation,  but  this  is  not 
applied  to  the  painful  nerve,  so  that  the  patient  is  mistaken  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  local  sign.     This  is  sometimes  called  "reflex  neunlgia." 
A  good  instance  is  the  trifacial  neuralgia  which  is  often  excited  by  disease 
of  a  tooth.     Such  an  affection  is  most  readily  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  irritation  is  directly  transferred  from  one  nerve-nucleus  to  another 
within  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.     In  the  other  form  of  neuralgia,  of  whieh 
Sciatica  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  morbid  process  begins  in  the  trunk  of  the  affected  nerve,  and  that  it  is 
a  form  of  local  "  neuritis ''  or  perineuritis.     If  we  were  sure  of  this,  it 
would  be  well  to  exclude  sciatica  from  the  category  of  neuralgia,  and  to 
class  it  with  other  inflammations  of  the  peripheral  nerves  :  the  f  unctiooal 
disorder  would  be  recognised  as  organic,  and  the  "  disease  "  which  was  a 
symptom  would  become  a  local  inflammation  (cf.  p.  4). 

The  clinical  characters  of  neuralgia  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  pain,  instead  of  being  only  referred  to  the  peripheral  extremitief 
of  the  nerves,  is  felt  to  shoot  or  dart  along  their  course. 

(2)  The  pain  comes  and  goes ;  it  rises  rapidly  to  severe  intensity  and  as 
rapidly  subsides  again. 

(3)  The  pain  is  stabbing  or  piercing  in  character ;  not  throbbing  Uke 
that  of  inflammation,  nor  grinding  like  that  of  toothache,  nor  increased  with 
movement  like  that  of  lumbago.  It  has  not  the  disabling,  ineffeetoal, 
baffled  character  of  the  pain  which  accompanies  stricture,  dysimoea,  or  the 
efforts  of  defsdcation  or  of  childbirth,  nor  the  sickening,  paralysing  pain  d 
orchitis;  but  it  is  clear,  sharp,  and  thin,  high-pitched  in  quality,  coming 
in  bouts  which  force  tears  or  cries  from  the  sufferer,  and  leave  behhid  them 
a  massive,  wearping  after-swell  of  exhaustion. 

(4)  Certain  "  tender  points  "  are  developed,  pressure  upon  which  i 
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increase  of  the  patient's  sufferings,  while  they  are  often,  though  not  always, 
the  seat  of  spontaneous  shooting  pains.  It  was  Valleix  whe  first  drew 
attention  to  these  points  dotdoureuXy  as  he  termed  them ;  and  he  maintained 
that  they  are  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  neuralgia.  He 
further  showed  that  they  are  constant  in  position  for  each  of  the  principal 
cutaneous  nerves,  corresponding  generally  with  the  spots  at  which  they 
emerge  from  bony  canals  or  from  f ascis.  Trousseau  afterwards  laid  stress 
upon  the  presence  of  an  additional  tender  point  at  the  spinous  process  of 
the  vertebra,  beneath  which  the  affected  nerve  escapes  from  the  spinal 
canal ;  tiiis  he  terms  the  apophysial  point.  With  regard  to  the  frequency 
of  tbe  occurrence  of  "  tender  points  "  in  cases  of  neiuulgia  there  has  been 
much  diversity  of  opinion,  dependent  perhaps  on  the  varied  scope  of  the 
term  neuralgia  as  used  by  different  writers.  Thus  Eulenburg,  who  includes 
migraine,  found  tender  points  in  only  about  half  the  cases  which  he 
examined.  Anstie  insisted  on  the  fact  that  it  is  only  when  the  pain 
reaches  a  certain  degree  of  severity  and  of  persistence  that  they  develop 
themselves.  It  seems  probable  that  they  are,  after  all,  merely  spots  at 
which  nervous  filaments  happen  to  be  so  placed  that  they  can  be  readily 
compressed.  In  cases  of  sciatica  the  external  popliteal  nerve  is  much  more 
sensitive  to  pressure  on  the  affected  than  on  the  healthy  side,  in  that  part 
of  its  course  in  which  one  can  without  difficulty  feel  it — namely,  when  it  is 
running  under  cover  of  the  biceps  tendon. 

(5)  Another  character  of  neuralgia,  which  is  remarkably  constant,  and 
is  often  useful  for  diagnosis,  is  its  limitation  to  the  nerves  of  one  half  of  the 
body.  Even  when  it  attacks  a  large  number  of  nerve-trunks  on  the  same 
side  it  seldom  extends  across  to  those  of  the  opposite  side ;  and  it  is  never 
absolutely  symmetrical,  presenting  the  same  degree  of  severity,  and  reach- 
ing the  same  extent  of  distribution,  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the 
spinal  column. 

(6)  A  sixth  characteristic  of  neuralgia  is,  that  after  its  subsidence  it 
leaves  the  affected  parts  tender  to  the  touch. 

Even  with  the  help  of  these  characters,  it  is  often  a  question  whether  a 
given  pain  should  be  rightly  termed  neuralgia  or  not.  The  pain  in  the 
shoulder  which  attends  abscess  of  the  liver,  the  pain  in  the  arm  which  is 
experienced  in  aortic  aneurysm,  the  pain  in  the  testicle  which  is  caused  by 
a  renal  calculus,  are  each  typically  neuralgic,  because  they  are  not  due  to 
lesions  of  the  shoulder,  the  arm,  or  the  testis ;  and  so  also  are  gastrodynia 
and  angina  pectoris,  when  they  are  not  due  directly  to  irritation  of  the 
terminal  filaments  of  the  gastric  or  the  cardiac  nerves.  Even  the  pain  in  the 
side  which  accompanies  hepatitis  or  pleurisy  is  in  part  neuralgic,  for  it  often 
extends  along  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  affected  nerves  far  beyond  the 
area  of  inflammation,  and  the  skin  itself  may  be  tender. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pain,  "neuralgic"  as  it  is  in  character,  which 
accompanies  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  should  be  described  as  neuralgia ; 
and  migraine^  which  was  regarded  as  a  form  of  neuralgia  by  all  the  older 
writers,  and  even  by  Eulenburg  and  Anstie,  will  be  described  in  this  voliune, 
according  to  modem  practice,  as  a  separate  neurosis.  It  is,  indeed,  certain, 
for  reasons  that  will  be  given  hereafter,  that  the  seat  of  migraine  is  in  the 
nervous  centres  themselves  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  pain  is  referred 
to  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  scalp,  and  shoots  and  darts  along  in  the  course  of 
their  fibres.  Moreover,  in  persons  who  have  suffered  from  this  disease  for 
some  time,  true  "  tender  points''  are  developed,  exactly  as  in  an  ordinary  neu- 
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ralgia ;  and  other  trophic  changes  occur,  which  show  that  a  morbid  in 
has  been  reflected  outwards  upon  the  hair  and  other  superficial  tissues.  Tfan 
it  does  not  appear  easy  to  exclude  migraine  from  the  definition  of  neunlgbi 
while  the  common  "reflex"  forms  are  allowed  to  retain  their  places. 
Perhaps  the  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  the  consideration  that  the  noreB 
of  the  scalp  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  bnin 
beneath,  which  has  been  shown  by  Hilton  and  by  van  der  Kolk  to  exist 
between  the  superficial  nerves  generally  and  the  organs  which  lie  benealL* 
Just  as  almost  any  disease  of  the  lung  may  be  accompanied  by  pains  referred 
to  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  chest,  so  we  shall 
find  that  various  aflections  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  may  be  atl<3feddd 
with  pains  running  in  the  course  of  the  frontal,  the  temporal,  and  the  occi- 
pital nerves.  The  pains  themselves  are  "  neuralgic,"  but  the  presence  of  other 
symptoms  show  that  the  disease,  as  a  whole,  is  something  mixe  thin 
neuralgia. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  neuralgia  bears  a  close  »tidogieal 
relation  to  the  neuroses  in  general,  as  we  shall  find  in  studying  the  differeot 
local  varieties  of  the  disease. 

Neu/rdgia  of  fifth  nerve.  Trifacial  neuralgia.  Prosopalgia,  Tic  douUmrea. 
—Most  cases  in  which  pain  is  referred  to  the  branches  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  fifth  nerve  belong  to  Migraine ;  but  there  remain  nnmeroQi 
instances  in  which  the  lower  or  middle  branches,  or  all  three  at  once,  an 
afiected  ;  and  among  them  is  included  the  most  severe  of  all  neuralgin— « 
terrible  malady,  for  which  the  most  convenient  name  is,  perhaps,  Uc  daidimrmz. 
By  Trousseau  it  is  called  "  epileptiform  neuralgia,"  apparently  because  it 
occurs  in  paroxysms  with  sudden  onsets  which  so  far  resemble  the  attacks 
of  epilepsy.  It  was  described  by  Fothergill,  in  1773,  as  '*  a  painful  affisctioii 
of  the  face,  distinct  from  the  rheumatism  and  the  ague  in  the  face."  True 
tic  douloureux  is  happily  very  rare. 

The  absolute  suddenness  with  which  the  pain  of  tic  douloureux  comei 
on  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  characters.  The  patient  is  perhaps  dtdog 
quietly  reading,  when  he  jumps  up  from  his  seat,  and  rushes  up  and  down 
the  room,  with  his  hand  forcibly  pressed  against  his  cheek ;  or  he  reeks 
himself  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  chair,  cr}dng  out  or  uttering  doBp 
groans.  In  ten  or  twenty  seconds,  or  a  minute  at  the  longest^  the  panuqrsm 
is  over.  It  ceases  as  abruptly  as  it  began.  The  pain  sometimes  a^ds 
all  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  sometimes  only  those  of  the  second  or  d 
the  third  division.  In  certain  cases,  the  muscles  of  the  side  of  the  faee  are 
thrown  into  violent  spasms  during  the  fit  of  pain,  so  that  the  patient  makes 
horrible  grimaces  and  contortions.  Flushing  of  the  face  and  eyes  with 
lacrymation,  usually  following  decided  pallor,  is  very  frequently  present^  wbA 
shows  that  vaso-motor  and  secretory  fibres  accompany  the  fifth  nerve.  Tbe 
paroxysms  may  return  every  few  minutes.  Trousseau  mentions  one  patient 
who  had  sometimes  twenty  in  an  hour ;  in  the  worse  cases  they  do  not 
intermit,  even  during  the  night.  They  are  often  brought  on  by  move- 
ments of  the  jaws  as  in  speaking,  or  in  eating  or  drinking ;  and  sometimes 

*  This  remarkable  "sympathy"  between  the  viscera  of  the  great  cavities  tad  iha 
nerves  (vaso-motor  as  well  as  sensory)  of  corresponding  parts  of  &e  surface  is  probtUj 
referable  to  the  fact  that  the  visceral  and  parietal  nerves  were  once  united,  before  tke 
splitting  of  the  somatopleure  and  splanchnoplenrei  and  are  still  connected,  at  their  proxiBa] 
point  of  union,  with  the  centres  of  the  several  segments  of  the  trunk. 
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pfressnre  upon  one  of  the  teeth  will  instantly  excite  an  attack.  It  is  not 
worse  at  night,  and  is  irregular  in  the  time  of  its  attacks.  Sometimes  remis- 
sions occur,  the  patient  remaining  free  from  the  disease  for  several  days 
together,  or  even  for  months.  But  sooner  or  later  it  returns,  and  is  as  severe 
as  ever. 

The  "  tender  points "  are  well  marked  when  tic  douloureux  has  lasted 
for  long ;  they  are  situated  at  some  or  all  of  the  numerous  spots  at  which 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  emerge  from  bony  channels,  or  perforate  fascise. 
Pressure  upon  any  of  them  is  instantaneously  followed  by  agonising  pain, 
and  a  breath  of  cold  air  upon  the  face  may  have  a  similar  effect. 

As  a  result  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  of  long  standing,  the  whiskers  or 
beard  disappear  from  the  affected  side  of  the  face,  the  hair  being  worn  off 
by  friction.  According  to  Trousseau,  even  the  configuration  of  the  bones 
may  become  altered,  the  malar  eminence  and  the  prominent  part  of  the 
lower  jaw  being  flattened  down.  Herpes  zoster  has  been  observed  as  the 
consequence  of  neuralgia,  particularly  when  it  affects  the  infra-orbital  nerve. 
The  hiair  of  the  scalp  in  supra-orbital  neuralgia  and  of  the  beard  in  infra- 
orbital is  sometimes  turned  white  in  the  region  and  on  the  side  of  the 
afiected  nerve. 

A  patient  who  labours  under  tic  douloureux  acquires  an  expression  of 
intense  distress  and  suffering ;  his  countenance  is  worn  and  wrinkled,  and 
looks  like  that  of  a  much  older  person.  But,  as  Fothergill  found,  the 
disease  scarcely  ever  occurs  under  forty,  and  often  begins  at  a  much  later 
age.  Anstie  says  that  the  worst  case  he  ever  saw  was  in  a  woman 
who  was  eighty  years  old  when  she  was  first  attacked.  According  to 
this  writer,  a  special  feature  in  the  setiology  of  this  form  of  neuralgia  is 
that  the  suiOferers  from  it  almost  invariably  come  of  a  stock  which  is  tainted 
with  insanity ;  indeed,  they  are  themselves  often  the  subjects  of  a  suicidal 
melancholia^  and  their  mental  condition  is  almost  always  one  of  moody 
depression.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  caused  by  the  severe  pain  which  they 
have  to  endure,  and  partly  by  their  inability  to  eat  solid  food ;  moreover, 
they  are  very  apt  to  seek  a  temporary  relief  in  drink,  which  brings  its 
penalty  in  increased  despondency  afterwards. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  gives  an  account  of  an  autopsy  which  was  made  in 
the  case  of  Dr  Pemberton,  a  London  physician  of  great  repute  in  his  day, 
whose  career  was  ruined  by  this  terrible  disease.  The  os  frontis  was 
unusually  thick,  and  a  bony  mass  lay  within  the  falx  cerebri.  It  was 
supposed  that  these  changes  had  set  up  an  irritation  which  caused  the 
neuralgia,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  was 
involved  in  them,  and  outgrowths  of  bone  of  a  precisely  similar  kind  are 
often  found  in  those  who  have  had  no  pain  in  the  head  or  face,  nor  any 
cerebral  symptoma.  Even  in  a  celebrated  case  related  by  Bomberg,  in  which 
the  carotid  artery  was  dilated  to  twice  its  usual  size  where  it  passed  through 
the  cavernous  sinus,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  so-called  aneurysmal 
condition  of  the  vessel  had  anything  to  do  with  the  tic  douloureux  from 
which  the  patient  had  suffered  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face ;  for 
that  disease  had  existed  for  eighteen  years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
one  cannot  suppose  that  the  artery  had  been  dilated  during  the  whole  of 
that  time.  The  author  has  repeatedly  seen  a  similar  affection  of  the  carotid 
at  the  same  spot  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  made  no  complaint  of 
neuralgic  pain  during  life.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  fifth 
nerve  could  have  been  pressed   upon,  without  the  sixth   and  the   third 
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nerves  having  been  first  paralysed.  Moreover,  Eomberg  found  other  changoi 
in  the  a£[ected  parts,  the  nature  ol  which  one  cannot  determine  from  his 
account  of  them,  namely,  a  hard  yellow  nodule  in  the  crus  cerebri,  and  a 
softened  state,  with  reddening,  of  the  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  form  of  neuralgia  is  ever  of  "  reflex  "  origiii 
or  caused  by  peripheral  irritation  of  any  branch  of  the  fifth  or  of  other  nerves. 
There  is,  indeed,  Mr  Jeflries'  oft-quoted  case,  in  which  a  triangular  [Meee  ol 
china  from  a  broken  cup  remained  lodged  in  the  cheek  of  a  girl  and  gi^e 
rise  for  fourteen  years  to  violent  pains,  which  ceased  a  few  weeks  after  ite 
removal  by  excision ;  but  that  patient  was  too  young  to  have  suffered  from 
true  tic  douloureux.  Mr  Tomes  says  that  this  complaint  is  never,  so  ftf  as 
he  knows,  caused  by  irritation  from  diseased  teeth ;  he  quotes,  as  a  waraio^ 
a  case  of  Trousseau's,  in  which  the  pain  came  on  when  the  patient  toudied 
with  the  tip  of  his  finger  his  few  remaining  teeth,  but  in  which  tbey  won 
extracted  without  the  slightest  benefit  resulting.  Patients,  who  have  in 
vain  had  a  large  number  of  teeth  removed,  come  to  us  witli  their  disease 
unmitigated. 

There  is  a  less  intense  but  much  more  common  form  of  tri&cial 
neuralgia,  to  which  even  young  persons  are  liable,  and  which  is  ofttn 
dependent  on  morbid  conditions  of  the  teeth.  The  pain  shoots  and  darti 
along  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  but  it  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  dull  aching  or  gnawing  sensation.  It  is  often  distinctly  paroxymial, 
and  (like  all  other  forms  of  neuralgia)  it  is  especially  i^pt  to  come  on 
when  the  patient  is  over-fatigued  or  exhausted  from  want  of  food.  It  is 
seldom  severe  enough  to  prevent  him  from  attending  to  the  duties  or  pleasures 
of  life,  although  it  may  cause  him  great  discomfort.  In  many  cases  it 
subsides  at  once  if  a  glass  of  wine  be  taken,  or  a  dose  of  quinine.  Acooid- 
ing  to  Mr  Tomes,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  form  of  neuralgia  is 
chronic  inflammation  of  a  tooth-pulp.  But  other  conditions,  which  are 
mentioned  by  this  writer  and  by  Mr  Salter  as  being  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  it,  are  the  difficult  eruption  of  a  wisdom-tooth  (or  its  impaction  in  its 
socket),  the  presence  of  secondary  dentine  in  a  pulp  cavity,  exostosis, 
hypertrophy  of  the  crusta  petrosa,  alveolar  periostitis,  decomposition  of  a 
dead  pulp  in  a  confined  space,  and  even  the  exposure  of  sensitive  dentine, 
or  the  crowding  of  the  teeth  together  from  insufficiency  of  room.  In  many 
instances  the  affected  tooth  is  tender,  so  that  sudden  pressure  on  it»  or  the 
contact  of  substances  much  hotter  or  colder  than  itself,  greatiy  augments 
the  pain.  Mr  Salter  has  related  one  instance  in  which,  although  the 
offending  teeth  were  painful  when  touched,  doubt  for  a  time  prevailed 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  neuralgia  from  which  the  patient  suffered, 
because  this  returned  again  and  again,  there  being  only  a  temporary  interral 
of  ease  after  each  tooth  in  succession  had  been  extracted,  imtil  tiie  last  two 
were  removed  at  one  operation ;  when  the  pain  entirely  ceased.  All  the 
teeth  had  nodules  of  exostosis  on  their  fangs.  It  might  be  expected  that 
any  affection  of  a  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  would  give  rise  to  neuralgia  in  the 
course  of  the  branches  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  that  a 
diseased  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  would  set  up  pain  in  the  distribution  of 
the  second  division.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Indeed,  Mr  Salter 
mentions,  as  very  frequent  seats  of  "  dental  neuralgia,"  the  su^ffarorlatal 
nerve,  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  temple,  and  particularly  a  spot  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  vertex.  The  practical  rule  would  seem  to  be  that  the  only 
way  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  overlooking  affections  of  the  teeth  as  causes  of 
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the  milder  formsr  of  trifacial  neuralgia,  is  to  have  the  jaws  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  dentist  in  every  case.  Mr  Salter  has  recorded  some  curious 
instances  in  which  the  nutrition  of  parts  affected  with  reflex  neuralgia  from 
caries  of  the  teeth,  underwent  perversion ;  in  one,  the  iris  of  the  affected 
eye,  from  being  of  a  deep  hazel  colour,  became  of  a  dull  grey. 

The  late  Dr  Anstie  believed  ('Lancet,'  1866)  that  in  certain  cases  he 
traced  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  to  the  "  reflex  "  disturbance  caused  by 
injuries  to  distant  nerves ;  once  to  a  knife-wound,  by  which  the  occipital 
nerve  was  divided,  and  twice  to  sickle-wounds  of  the  wrist  involving  the 
ulnar  nerve.  In  each  instance  the  pain  first  came  on  when  the  injury  was 
already  repaired,  and  when  the  cicatrix  had  become  firm. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  pains  undistinguishable  from  those 
of  neuralgia  often  constitute  the  earliest  s3rmptom  of  various  diseases  and 
tomorirB  of  the  maxillary  and  other  facial  bones,  and  that  such  cases  may 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  physician  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
obvious  deformity  or  swelling  to  lead  the  patient  to  seek  surgical  advice. 
There  is,  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  a  specimen  of  Bright's,  in  which 
a  morbid  growth  made  its  way  from  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  into  Uie  middle 
foesa  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  doubtless  pressed  upon  the  fifth  nerve ; 
the  patient^  a  woman  of  forty,  whose  countenance  showed  strong  indications 
of  suffering,  had  complained  of  an  extremely  severe  pain  on  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  face,  which  became  more  violent  in  paroxysms. 

Neural^  affecting  the  neck,  arm,  cmd  trunk, — Cervico-occipital  neuralgia 
needs  but  brief  consideration.  Among  the  ascending  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus,  the  great  occipital,  or  posterior  division  of  the  second  spinal  nerve,  is 
the  one  to  which  neuralgic  pain  is  most  often  referred.  Such  cases  are  often 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  cold.  Anstie  speaks  of  a  patient  who  was  several 
times  attacked  after  sitting  in  a  draught  which  blew  strongly  on  the 
back  of  the  neck.  One  must  be  careful  not  to  overlook  disease  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae. 

Cervico-brachial  neuralgia  generally  affects  several  of  the  branches  of 
the  brachial  plexus.  Numerous  "tender  points"  are  developed,  most  of 
them  at  spots  where  the  nerves  pierce  the  fascia,  but  some  (as,  for  instance, 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula)  where  their  occurrence  is  not  so  readily 
explicable.  Glossy  skin  and  causalgia  are  sometimes  present,  particularly 
in  cases  of  traumatic  origin.  One  special  feature  of  this  affection  is  its 
liability  to  be  aggravated  by  muscular  movements  of  the  arm.  Anstie 
alludes  to  a  case  in  which,  at  a  time  when  convalescence  seemed  to  be  almost 
established,  the  act  of  playing  on  the  piano  for  half  an  hour  at  once  brought 
the  pains  iMick.  Salter  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  £ep.,'  1867)  has  shown  that  neuralgia 
affecting  the  nerves  of  the  upper  limb  is  sometimes  due  to  diseases  of  the 
teeth.  He  says  that  pains  in  the  shoulder  and  acromion,  over  the  in- 
sertion of  the  deltoid,  or  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  not  infrequently 
depend  on  this  cause ;  and  he  cites  the  case  of  a  lady  who,  whenever  any 
of  the  teeth  in  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  became  tender  from  caries, 
was  immediately  attacked  with  severe  neuralgia  at  a  circumscribed  spot  in 
the  forearm. 

Among  the  rarer  causes  of  pains  in  the  arms  that  might  be  mistaken 
for  neuralgia  may  be  mentioned  disease  of  the  articular  processes  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrse.  In  1876  a  woman  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under 
Dr  WUks,  who  had  for  four  months  been  suffering  from  pains  in  the  right 
shoulder,  round  the  side,  and  down  the  arm  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.     No 
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cause  for  her  complaints  could  be  discovered,  but  after  a  few  weeks  she  wai 
attacked  with  pneumonia,  and  died  of  that  disease.  Dr  Goodhart  msde  i 
jpost-mortem  examination,  and  found  that  there  was  a  quantity  of  infltm- 
matory  exudation  outside  the  notch  between  the  seventh  cervical  and 
the  first  dorsal  vertebrse.  This  had  its  origin  in  disease  of  the  jamt 
between  these  two  vertebra ;  the  lowest  root  of  the  brachial  plexus  was 
involved. 

Eruptions  of  zona  and  other  cutaneous  lesions  are  sometimes  observed, 
but,  as  with  suprarorbital  neuralgia,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whidi  is 
the  cause  and  which  the  effect. 

The  neuralgiae  of  the  dorsai  and  lumbar  nerves  need  not  be  de- 
scribed in  detail.  They  are  less  frequent  than  those  of  the  face  or  limbs, 
and  agree  closely  with  cervical  neuralgia.  The  affection  described  bj 
Sir  Asdey  Cooper  as  irritable  testis  is  probably  neuralgia  of  the  spermatK 
plexus. 

SciaHca. — One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  varieties  of  nenralgia  ii 
that  which  attacks  the  great  sciatic  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  has  loog 
been  known  by  the  special  name  of  Sciatica  (jmm  ischiadica).  The  psit  of 
the  nerve  which  most  commonly  suffers  is  that  which  lies  behind  the  upper 
half  of  the  femur,  but  sometimes  it  includes  the  whole  length  of  the  main 
branches,  and  occasionally  may  be  limited  to  the  back  of  the  knee,  or  to  the 
terminal  twigs  in  the  csJf  or  the  foot.  Its  characters  differ  widely  fron 
those  of  tic  douloureux.  Instead  of  paroxysms  of  acute  pain,  darting  like 
lightning  through  the  nerve,  and  separated  by  intervals  of  comparative  free- 
dom, there  is  a  constant,  heavy,  gnawing  sensation ;  its  intensity  is  not 
uniform,  but  the  variations  are  comparatively  slight  and  uncertain ;  and  if 
it  iTms  along  the  affected  nerve  at  all,  it  travels  slowly.  It  often  appears  to 
be  worse  at  night,  but  this  is  ascribed  by  the  late  Dr  Henry  Lawson  (who 
was  himself  a  sufferer  from  sciatica)  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  then  has  kn 
to  distract  his  thoughts  than  in  the  daytime.  Few  diseases  induce  more 
peevishness,  restlessness,  and  misery,  spoiling  the  appetite,  perverting  sle^ 
and  interfering  with  every  kind  of  work,  as  well  as  with  most  amusements 
and  all  athletic  sports. 

In  advanced  and  severe  cases  the  pain  sometimes  radiates  into  the  sciatk 
nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  or  to  branches  of  the  limibar  plexus,  or  to  ner?Bt 
which  are  still  more  remote. 

The  pain  is  often  greatly  increased  by  pressure  on  the  sacral  plezu 
within  the  pelvis,  or  at  its  exit  from  the  sciatic  notch,  and  thus  defscatioQ 
may  be  attended  with  much  suffering.  The  patient  is  afraid  to  sneese  or 
cough,  and  is  very  susceptible  to  a  draught  of  cold  air. 

When  sciatica  has  lasted  for  any  length  of  time  several  "  tender  points" 
are  generally  to  be  found ;  one  is  said  to  be  situated  where  the  nerve  emerges 
from  the  pelvis,  others  where  its  branches  pierce  the  fascia  lata,  and  othen 
over  the  sacrum,  the  crista  ilii,  &c.  The  whole  length  of  the  nerve  also 
becomes  unduly  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  especially  that  part  of  the 
external  popliteal  nerve  which  Ues  under  cover  of  the  biceps  tendon. 

Wasting  of  the  muscles  is  another  symptom  of  all  cases  of  sciatica  which 
have  lasted  long.  The  buttock  becomes  flattened  and  flabby,  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh  and  calf  are  reduced  in  size,  and  feel  soft  and  flaccid  In 
one  case  Anstie  found  the  faradic  excitability  of  the  gastrocnemius  nuxh 
diminished ;  so  that  perhaps  the  loss  of  power  does  not  merely  depend 
upon  disuse  of  the  muscles.     Even  within  the  first  few  days  the  patient  often 
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b^ins  to  limp  in  walking,  so  that  he  puts  only  his  toes  to  the  ground,  and 
is  glad  to  make  use  of  a  stick.  Afterwards  he  lies  on  the  sofa  dl  day  long, 
with  every  joint  of  the  limb  bent,  dreading  to  make  the  slightest  movement. 
At  last  the  hip-  and  knee-joints  may  become  rigidly  flexed,  so  that  any 
attempt  to  straighten  them  causes  severe  pain.  Painful  cramps  in  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  toes  may  come  on,  especially  when  the  patient  is  just 
falling  off  to  sleep.  Sometimes  fibrillary  tremors  are  observed,  or  even 
shaking  movements  of  the  limb. 

A  certain  degree  of  an»sthesia  or  impairment  of  tactile  sensibility 
appears  to  be  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  sciatica, 
and  subjective  sensations  of  numbness  and  tingling  are  often  present. 
The  afiected  limb  is  sometimes  paler,  and  commonly  colder  than  the  opposite 
one;  the  patient  occasionally  complains  of  its  feeling  chilly,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  difference  of  temperature  may  be  detected  by  surface 
thermometers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  sciatica  differs  in  the  character  of 
Uie  pain  and  in  other  clinical  features  from  those  given  on  p.  384,  which 
particularly  apply  to  tic  douloureux.  Hence  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  its 
being  a  true  neuralgia,  and  some  writers  have  regarded  it  not  as  a  single 
malady,  but  as  a  group  of  affections  due  in  different  cases  to  widely  different 
causes.  Thus  Sir  Thomas  Watson  spoke  of  it  as  being  sometimes  inflam- 
matory, sometimes  "rheumatic,"  sometimes  the  result  of  irritation  within 
the  pelvis,  or  connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  kidney,  and,  lastly, 
as  sometimes  purely  neuralgic. 

To  some  extent  this  is  a  question  of  terms :  if  we  mean  by  Sciatica  to 
denote  any  painful  affection  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  we  must 
admit  that  its  pathology  is  very  varied.  But  if  we  confine  the  term  to 
idiopathic  neuralgia,  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  not  confound  the 
true  disease  with  the  effects  of  pressure  upon  the  sacral  plexus  and  sciatic 
nerve  from  organic  disease  of  whatever  kind.  In  the  *Ouy's  Hospital 
Beports'  (voL  x,  1864)  a  case  was  published  that  was  regarded  as  an 
example  of  sciatica  until  the  patient  unexpectedly  died;  when  a  large 
aneurysm  was  found  upon  an  abnormal  artery,  which  passed  down  through 
the  sciatic  notch  and  along  the  back  of  the  thigh.  That  case  is,  probably, 
unique,  such  a  course  of  the  vessel  (which  is  normal  in  birds)  being 
one  o!  the  rarest  of  abnormalities  in  the  human  subject ;  but  a  precisely 
similar  pain  might  be  caused  by  an  aneurysm  upon  one  of  the  regular 
uteries,  or  by  a  bony  or  sarcomatous  outgrowth  from  the  sacrum  or  os 
innominatum,  pressing  upon  the  nerve.  After  all,  such  affections  are  ex- 
tremely rare. 

More  common  are  supposed  to  be  cases  of  sciatica  due  to  pressure  of 
impacted  scybala  upon  the  nerve  of  the  left  side ;  and  the  result  of  empty- 
ing the  sigmoid  flexiu'e  is  said  to  prove  the  fact.  But  in  such  cases,  as  in 
Uioee  which  occasionally  are  met  with  from  pressure  during  labour  or  from 
retroverted  uterus  or  ovarian  tumours  whicli  have  fallen  into  the  pelvis,  the 
pain  is  accompanied  with  more  decided  numbness  and  paralytic  symptoms 
than  attend  ordinary  sciatica. 

As  Anstie  maintained,  the  relation  of  sciatica  to  rheumatism  is  alto- 
gether imaginary,  if  any  definite  meaning  be  attached  to  the  word  "  rheu- 
matism;'' but  there  is  a  kind  of  sciatica  which  accompanies  lumbago,  and 
probably  owns  the  same  cause.  Moreover,  apart  from  myalgia  or 
"  mnscolar  rheumatism,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  occasionally  sciatica  is  due 
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to  gout — probably  to  local  gouty  neuritis.  We  had  a  marked  ease  of  Urn 
kind  in  Philip  Ward  in  February,  1887  ;  a  man  of  thirty-seven,  who  hid 
suffered  repeatedly  from  hereditary  gouty  arthritis  in  the  foot,  was  the 
subject  of  severe  sciatica  of  the  left  side.  He  had  been  treated  in  varioiii 
other  ways  without  any  benefit,  and  was  so  quickly  and  effectually  relieved 
after  taldng  colchicum  that  one  could  scarcely  doubt  the  justice  of  the 
diagnosis. 

Again,  some  cases  of  sciatica  occurring  in  syphilitic  patients  and 
becoming  worse  at  night,  are  speedily  relieved  by  iodide  of  potaadum. 
Here,  as  in  cases  due  to  gout^  the  pain  probably  depends  upon  neuntis  of 
the  sciatic  nerve;  and  if  so,  these  and  similar  cases  should  be  referred 
to  Peripheral  Neuritis  rather  than  to  idiopathic  functional  neuralgia. 

Nevertheless,  Dr  Fagge  believed  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  sciatica 
are  truly  neuralgia,  and  that  the  points  which  distinguish  it  from  other 
forms  of  neuralgia  are  not  really  essential,  but  in  great  part  attributaUe  to 
the  large  size  and  the  superficial  course  of  the  affected  nerve,  and  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  exposed  to  irritation  and  to  pressure.  Tlie  first  cue 
of  sciatica  that  he  saw  in  private  practice  occurred  in  a  gentleman  who 
afterwards  came  to  him  for  neuralgia  of  the  brachial  plexus ;  and  Anstie 
records  three  or  four  cases  of  a  tendency  to  neurotic  diseases  in  reUtirei^ 
or  of  other  forms  of  neuralgia  in  the  patients  themselves. 

Other  writers,  however,  deny  that  inheritance  or  predispo6iti<»  playi 
any  important  part  in  the  aetiology  of  sciatica,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  far  more  commonly  traceable  than  are  other  neuralgic  affections  to 
accidental  circumstances,  especially  to  the  action  of  cold.  Lawson  states 
that  nine  tenths  of  all  cases  of  sciatica  are  referable  to  this  cause,  and  Erb 
affirms  almost  as  much ;  exposure  to  a  draught  of  air  when  the  body  is 
heated,  wetting  of  the  clothes,  sleeping  on  damp  ground  or  against  a  daap 
wall,  have  so  frequently  been  followed  by  sciatica  that  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  their  power  to  excite  the  disease. 

Another  frequent  antecedent  appears  to  be  over-exertion  of  the  hywer 
limbs.  In  Lawson's  own  case  the  complaint  came  on  after  a  long  walk ;  and 
sciatica  is  said  to  be  common  in  those  who  work  at  a  sewing-machine. 

The  fact  that  certain  classes  of  persons  are  exposed  more  than  others  to 
the  exciting  causes  of  sciatica  probably  explains  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
common  in  men  than  in  women  (according  to  Erb,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one),  and  that  adults  from  twenty  to  forty  years  old  are  most  subject 
to  it.  Lawson  saw  one  well-marked  case  in  a  boy  aged  fourteen,  who  was 
addicted  to  masturbation. 

The  diagnosis  of  sciatica  is  seldom  difficult  to  the  practitioner  who  first 
searches  for  the  numerous  other  diseases  that  may  cause  pain  in  the  thigh 
and  leg.  Where  the  calf  is  the  part  mainly  affected  one  must  think  of 
thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein,  but  this  can  be  excluded  by  digital  exami- 
nation of  the  vessel  at  the  groin,  even  if  the  complaint  shoiUd  be  too  recent 
to  have  caused  oedema  of  the  ankle.  Disease  of  the  hip- joint  can  be  pat 
out  of  consideration  by  the  fact  that  neither  pressure  on  the  trochanter,  wot 
forcing  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the  acetabulum,  gives  rise  to  pain ; 
and  disease  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  by  the  fact  that  no  tendeniesi 
is  elicited  by  tapping  the  articulation,  or  by  pressure  of  the  two  iha 
together.  Advanced  cases,  in  which  the  patient  limps  in  walking  and  has 
wasting  of  the  muscles,  are  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  spinal  disease ; 
this  occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  case  of  a  medical  man  whose  fellow- 
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practitioners  in  his  own  neighbourhood  all  felt  sure  that  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  his  vertebral  column.  Such  disease  is,  indeed,  very 
unlikely  to  have  its  effects  confined  for  a  length  of  time  to  one  limb ;  but^ 
on  the  other  hand,  when  sciatica  is  at  its  height,  the  pain  often  radiates  to 
the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  opposite  side.  Even  if  one  is  satisfied  as  to  the 
seat  of  the  pain,  one  must  still  search  carefully  for  local  causes  of  irritation. 
In  one  instructive  case  a  surgeon,  feeling  carefully  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve,  was  fortunate  enough  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  bit  of  broken  needle, 
the  removal  of  which  led  at  once  to  the  cure  of  the  patient. 

Prognosis  and  treatment, — ^The  duration  of  neuralgia  in  general  and  its 
amenability  to  treatment  vary  greatly  in  different  forms  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  in  different  cases  of  the  same  kind.  The  most  protracted  and 
obstinate  form  of  all  is  Tic  douloureux ;  most  writers  speak  of  it  as  incur- 
able. Even  this,  however,  is  a  very  long  time  in  wearing  out  the  patient's 
Ufe.  Trousseau  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  went  on  for  thirty  years.  In 
the  other  varieties  of  neuralgia  it  is  altogether  exceptional  for  the  disease 
to  last  more  than  a  few  months ;  but  Anstie  alludes  to  some  instances  of 
sciatica  as  defying  all  medical  skiU.  In  forming  a  prognosis  one  is  to  a 
great  extent  guided  by  the  age  of  the  sufferer ;  the  older  he  is  the  more 
likely  is  the  course  of  the  disease  to  be  prolonged.  Becovery  is  generally 
gradual,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  interrupted  by  relapses.  Even  after  the  pain  is 
gone  the  affected  part  sometimes  feels  stiff  for  a  long  time,  and  its  muscles 
are  quickly  fatigued  by  exertion. 

The  treabmeni  of  neuralgia  is  a  matter  which  often  taxes  to  the  utmost 
one's  patience  and  skill.  Hygienic  conditions  must  be  carefully  attended 
to  I  fresh  air,  regular  bodily  exercise,  freedom  from  excitemenl^  plenty  of 
sleep,  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  nutriment,  are  each  essential. 
Anstie  laid  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  a  liberal  diet,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  value  of  fat  as  an  article  of  food.  Whenever  he  could 
he  maide  his  patients  take  cod-liver  oil ;  if  the  stomach  revolted  at  that, 
he  insisted  on  their  eating  butter,  Devonshire  cream,  or  sometimes 
olive  oil,  or  even  cocoa-nut  oil.  He  strongly  objected  to  allowing  sufferers 
from  neuralgia  to  have  wine  or  brandy,  excepting  in  very  moderate 
quantities  and  with  the  meals,  and  all  experienced  physicians  concur 
in  his  repeated  protests  against  prescribing  stimulants  for  the  mere  relief  of 
pain« 

Qui/Mne  in  large  doses  is  often  of  striking  benefit,  especially  in  trifacial 
neuralgia,  and  in  cases  which  show  periodic  exacerbation. 

When  neuralgia  particularly  affects  the  lower  jaw,  and  whenever  it  is 
cmmected  with  dental  iritation,  hutyl-chhrddehyde  hydrate  (**  croton-chloral ") 
has  sometimes  striking  curative  effect,  and  is  always  worthy  of  trial.  It 
often  unmistakably  succeeds,  and  often  as  unmistakably  fails. 

Fothergill  gave  conium  in  large  doses,  and  not  without  success. 

Ammummn  chloride  in  full  doses  is  believed,  on  excellent  authority,  to  be 
an  efficient  remedy  in  certain  cases. 

Of  all  drugs,  however,  arsenic  appears  to  hold  the  first  place.  Dr  Fagge 
jM^erred  the  liquor  sodaa  arseniatis,  because  he  had  several  times  found 
ihst  patients  could  take  it  without  inconvenience  who  were  attacked  with 
diarrhoea  and  vomiting  if  they  were  placed  on  Fowler's  solution.  The 
liquor  arsenici  hydrochloricus  may  be  used  in  combination  with  the  tinctura 
ferri  perchloridi,  itself  a  remedy  to  which  Anstie  attached  a  special  value. 
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Dr  Ajshburton  Thompson  has  advocated  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  hy 
phosphorus.  The  formula  to  which  he  gives  the  preference  is  a  soIu^od  of 
the  drug  in  cod-liver  oil ;  of  this  a  fluid  drachm,  containing  one  twelfth  of 
a  grain,  is  administered  every  four  hours.  Phosphorus  may  be  made  into 
pills,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  contains  directions  for  their  manufactore  ;  hoi 
it  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Bees  that  phosphorus  pills  are  apt  to  pass  ihroQ^ 
the  intestinal  canal  without  being  dissolved.  Dr  Thompson  gives  a  taUe  of 
fifty  cases  of  neuralgia  treated  by  phosphorus,  in  several  of  which  tlie 
effects  of  the  remedy  seem  to  have  been  remarkable ;  but  he  says  HbMl  if 
decided  results  are  not  attained  within  three  days  it  is  useless  to 
persevere. 

Of  late  yeBx%  Antipyrin  has  been  much  used  for  neuralgia^  partaciilariy 
facial  neuralgia,  and  in  many  cases  its  effect  is  decided  and  complete,  ll 
seems  to  be  of  little  use  in  sciatica,  as  perhaps  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Apart  from  the  pressure  of  gummata  or  other  tumours  on  the  nerve  ia 
the  pelvis,  it  is  probable  that  syphilitic  neuritis  may  cause  sciatica,  and  that 
full  doses  of  potassic  iodide  and  local  mercurial  inunction  will  effect  a  core 
in  such  cases :  similar  treatment  of  gouty  neuritis  by  colchicum  has  been 
also  already  referred  to. 

(Mvcmism  is  often  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia.  One  of 
the  poles  of  a  constant-current  battery  may  be  placed  close  to  the  spine  of 
the  affected  side,  or  near  the  roots  of  the  painful  nerves,  the  other  being 
applied  upon  the  various  '*  tender  points ''  in  succession,  or  being  perhaps 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water  into  which  the  hand  is  also  dropped.  A 
*'  descending  "  current  is  usually  employed,  the  positive  pole  being  put  nearer 
to  the  centres  than  the  negative  one,  but  reversal  of  the  poles  seems  to  make 
no  difference  in  the  result.  A  good  example  of  the  effect  of  this  f <Hm  of 
electricity  is  afforded  by  a  case  related  by  Anstie  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Clinical  Society's  '  Transactions.'  A  woman  had  for  nearly  five  monthi 
suffered  from  cervico-brachial  neuralgia,  which  lasted  for  several  hours  each 
day,  and  had  defied  all  kinds  of  medicinal  treatment  The  very  first  a{^ili- 
cation  of  a  battery  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  cells  arrested  the  pain ;  the  attack 
which  followed  was  much  less  severe  than  usual ;  and  after  thirteen  days  the 
complaint  ceased  to  recur.  The  treatment  was  continued  altogether  for  six 
weeks.  Another  case  in  which  great  relief  was  afforded  was  read  to  the 
Clinical  Society  at  the  same  time  by  Dr  Buzzard. 

Faradisation  of  the  nerve  is  rather  injurious  than  beneficial,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  a  powerful  current  to  the  skin  by  means  of  the  electric  hrnih  m 
said  to  be  sometimes  useful  as  a  mode  of  severe  (mmter-irritaUon.  Its  action 
is  similar  to  that  of  blisters,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  great  value  in  many 
cases.  Anstie  recommended  that  they  should  be  placed  not  upon  the  painful 
part  itself,  but  close  to  the  spine  at  the  level  of  the  affected  nerves.  Evoi 
in  the  desperate  tic  douloureux  of  old  age  he  sometimes  found  that  a  blister 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  removed  the  pain  entirely  for  a  long  time. 
But  in  sciatica  he  obtained  better  results  by  placing  flying  blisters  over  the 
nerve-trunk  in  the  gluteal  region.  Mustard  plasters,  chloroform  liniment 
and  other  rubefacient  applications  are  only  serviceable  in  mild  cases. 

Aouptrndure  over  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  deep  injecHons  of  morphia  in  that 
region,  are  powerful  and  frequently  successf id  measures.  Formerly  it  was 
the  practice  to  divide  the  inf raK)rbital  nerve  in  severe  cases  of  neuralgia,  and 
when  the  relief  was  f  oimd  to  be  only  temporary,  to  excise  a  piece :  the  writer 
saw  this  done  by  N^laton  in  1 863.     But  even  dien  the  proximal  part  <rf  nore 
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grows  out  and  reunites,  so  that  the  operation  has  fallen  into  disuse.'^  A 
more  recently  introduced  practice  is  stretching  the  affected  nerve,  either  by 
catting  down  upon  it  and  forcibly  pulling  the  trunk  out  of  its  bed,  or  by 
forcible  flexion  of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  with  the  knee  extended  :  both 
methods  are  reported  to  have  been  successful  in  a  few  cases,  but  neither  is 
without  risk  of  injury. 

When  all  attempts  at  treatment  by  local  measures  or  by  drugs  specially 
indicated  have  failed,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  remedy  which  would 
naturally  first  suggest  itself  for  so  painful  a  disease  as  neuralgia — opitJim, 
One  should  be  very  cautious  in  administering  it  when  there  is  any  hope 
of  the  ultimate  subsidence  of  the  complaint;  but  in  cases  of  incurable 
tic  douloureux  Trousseau  employed  opium  with  no  little  success,  increasing 
the  dose  boldly  imtil  sometimes  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  or  even 
half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  was  taken  daily.  In  a  few  instances  the  result 
was  more  than  a  palliation  of  the  patient's  misery.  The  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  attacks  of  pain  were  lessened,  so  that  after  a  time  the  drug 
could  be  discontinued ;  and  although  a  relapse  occurred  a  few  weeks  fater, 
the  interval  of  ease  was  a  great  gain ;  sleep  had  been  obtained  and  food  had 
been  taken,  which  had  before  been  almost  impossible,  so  great  was  the 
suffering  caused  by  mastication. 

In  many  cases  the  administration  of  opium  by  the  mouth  disorders 
the  digestive  organs.  Hence  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  is 
preferred,  for  it  is  attended  with  no  such  ill  effects ;  and  of  late  years  this 
method  of  treating  neuralgia  has  been  extensively  employed.  The  quantity 
should  be  very  carefully  regulated ;  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  a  grain  (two 
minitng  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  solution)  should  be  used  on  the  first  occasion ; 
in  mild  cases  it  is  even  well  to  begin  with  one  tenth  of  a  grain.  If  relief 
is  not  afforded  by  such  doses,  larger  ones  may  be  tried ;  a  quarter  of  a 
grain,  half  a  grain,  even  a  grain,  is  commonly  injected  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  sometimes  much  greater  quantities  stilL  One  seldom  has 
to  use  the  syringe  oftener  than  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but  Anstie 
laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  performing  the  operation  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  commencement  of  an  exacerbation  of  the  pain.  It  seems  to  be 
almost  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  morphia  is  injected  at  the  seat 
of  pain  or  at  any  other  part  of  the  body,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  effect 
on  the  patient's  imagination. 

The  effect  of  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  is  often  marvellous. 
Suffering  which  had  been  almost  intolerable  is  removed,  as  by  magic,  within 
a  few  minutes.  And  this  is  not  infrequently  the  first  step  towards  the 
complete  cure  of  the  disease.  It  was  so,  for  instance,  in  the  severe  sciatica 
of  which  Dr  Lawson  was  himself  the  victim,  and  in  which  other  plans  of 
treatment  had  been  tried  without  the  least  good  result. 

This  method  is  not,  however,  free  from  evils  of  its  own.  Dr  Oliver  has 
related  in  the  'Practitioner'  a  case  in  which  immediately  upon  the  injec- 
tion the  patient  cried  out  in  great  alarm,  the  pulse  became  very  small, 
the  face  red,  and  the  eyeballs  prominent.  Brandy  was  given,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  these  symptoms  passed  off.  It  is  thought  that  the  alkaloid 
may  have  been  thrown  directly  into  a  small  vein.  But  such  an  accident  is 
excessively  rare. 

A  much  more  serious  risk  is  that  of  setting   up  a  "  morphia  habit," 

•  See  Mr  Bowlby'g  Astley  Cooper  prize  essay  on  "  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Nerves,  and 
their  Surgical  Treatment"  (1886). 
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a  peculiar  state  of  depression  and  irritability,  which  can  be  relieyed  bj 
nothing  but  a  fresh  dose.  There  is  also  reason  to  fear  that  the  remedy 
itself  sometimes  renders  the  pain  more  intense  than  before,  <h*  at  kast 
diminishes  the  intervals  between  the  exacerbations.  Even  when  tlie  origiiiBl 
disease  is  cured  patients  sometimes  experience  great  difficulty  in  diiiooa- 
tinning  injections  of  morphia  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed ;  i 
vigorous  effort  may  be  needed,  and  the  endurance  of  much  discomfort  vod 
even  misery  for  several  days.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  othen)  the 
syringe  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  sufferer  himself,  nor  6f«n 
to  those  of  a  relative  or  servant,  unless  perhaps  in  incurable  cases.  Anade^ 
however,  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  evils  connected  with  the  estaMiah- 
ment  of  a  morphia  habit  never  arise  when  the  dose  is  kept  below  a  oertm 
point.  In  a  valuable  paper  in  the  '  Practitioner'  he  insisted  stoi^y  on 
the  importance  of  "economy"  in  the  use  of  the  alkaloid;  and  he  related tlie 
case  of  a  lady,  who  for  three  years  had  enjoyed  a  complete  immunity  fraa 
severe  sciatica  under  the  daily  use  of  a  dose  of  morphia,  which  was  at  int 
one  twelfth  of  a  grain,  and  was  never  raised  above  one  fourth. 

Periphebal  Paralysis. — ^Many  points  in  regard  to  the  causes  ind 
symptoms  of  paralysis  from  lesions  of  the  nerve-trunks  are  the  suae, 
whatever  parts  of  the  body  are  their  seat.  It  is  convenient  to  take  the 
nerves  of  the  arm  by  way  of  illustration,  because  the  movements  peifMsaed 
by  its  several  muscles  are  more  distinct  and  definite  than  those  id  the 
individual  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  their  functional  integrity  is  accordiii^y 
more  easy  of  determination. 

Injuries  of  the  brachial  plexus  may  be  followed  by  loss  of  power  and  «f 
sensation  in  the  whole  upper  limb.  The  surgeon  sees  cases  in  which  tU 
occurs  as  the  result  of  severe  accidents  in  which  the  shoulder-joint  is  dis- 
located, or  the  humerus  or  scapula  fractured.  But  similar  symptoms  not 
infrequently  follow  pressure  upon  the  nerves,  or  an  injury  so  slight  that  iti 
occurrence,  especially  in  a  child,  may  be  altogether  overlooked.  Hivis  Piget 
(<  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1864)  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  whose  left  am, 
while  he  was  still  an  infant,  was  violently  pulled  by  a  littie  brother ;  the  limb 
appeared  altogether  powerless  for  long  time  afterwards,  and  it  remained  per- 
manently weak  and  much  smaller  than  the  other  one.  The  employme^  of 
force  to  reduce  a  dislocated  shoulder  has  sometimes  been  attended  with  like 
consequences ;  so  also  the  pressure  of  a  crutch,  tying  the  arms  of  a  prisoDer 
with  a  cord,  and  carrying  certain  large  vessels  with  handles  through  which  the 
arm  is  passed,  as  among  the  water-carriers  of  Bennes.  "Crutch  paralysis'' 
is  not  uncommonly  seen  in  hospital  practice  in  London ;  and  the  patient  ie 
often  unaware  of  its  cause.  A  similar  effect  may  also  be  produced  by  \pD% 
on  one  side,  with  the  weight  of  the  body  resting  upon  the  arm ;  ot,  more 
often,  by  sleeping  with  the  arm  across  the  back  of  a  chair.  But  in  most 
instances  of  this  kind  the  sensibility  of  the  patient  has  been  Uunted  by 
drink,  and  hence  they  used  to  be  known  in  the  hospital  as  "  Sunday  morn- 
ing "  paralysis.  When  the  cause  is  doubtful,  the  axilla  and  neck  must  be 
carefuUy  examined,  lest  an  aneurysm,  exostosis,  or  other  tumour  should  be 
overlooked.  Some  writers  believe  liiat  the  brachial  plexus  is  sometimei 
affected  by  external  cold,  as  we  shall  presently  see  to  be  the  case  with  the 
facial  nerve ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Mr  Salter  has  related  (*  Guy's  Hoq>. 
Eep.,'  1868)  two  cases,  in  each  of  which  caries  of  a  wisdom-to<^,  beside 
causing  severe  pain  in  the  arm,  led  also  to  partial  "  reflex  "  paralysis  td  the 
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muflcleSy  80  that  the  patients  could  not  grasp  objects  nor  raise  the  hand  to 
the  heady  nor  hold  a  fork  at  dinner.  In  both  cases  all  the  sjonptoms 
vanished  as  soon  as  the  tooth  had  been  extracted  or  a  few  hours  later. 

It  is  exceptional  for  the  whole  of  the  brachial  plexus  to  be  paralysed  at 
once  by  any  of  the  above  causes ;  and  the  loss  of  power  may  often  be 
limited  to  the  muscles  supplied  by  a  single  nerve.  In  such  cases  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  symptoms  may  be  so  obvious  that  no  anatomist  could 
possibly  misunderstand  them.     But  sometimes  they  require  careful  study. 

Spidal  motor  paralyses, — ^Particular  interest  attaches  to  paralysis  of  the 
serratus  magnus  muscle.  The  posterior  or  long  thoracic  nerve  which  supplies 
it  leaves  the  plexus  at  so  high  a  point  that  it  is  never  involved  when  the 
cause  is  the  pressure  of  a  crutch,  or  sleeping  upon  one  arm.  But  it  may 
be  affected  by  a  blow  upon  the  shoulder  \  by  carrying  a  heavy  weight  upon 
the  shoulder ;  or  by  over-exertion  of  the  shoulder-muscles,  as  in  the  case  of 
mowers,  puddlers,  cobblers,  or  ropemakers.  Sleeping  on  damp  ground  and 
exposure  to  draughts  are  also  said  to  have  given  rise  to  it. 

The  principal  symptom  is  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  scapula. 
Even  when  the  shoulder  is  at  rest,  with  the  arm  hanging  down,  the  scapula, 
as  a  whole,  is  drawn  slightly  upwards  and  inwards,  and  has  its  inferior 
ai^e  tilted,  so  as  to  be  nearer  to  the  vertebral  column  than  the  rest  of  its 
posterior  border.  But  what  is  more  characteristic  is  that  this  posterior 
border  stands  off  a  little  from  the  part  of  the  back  on  which  it  should  rest^ 
forming  a  "wing-like"  (pterygoid)  projection.  These  peculiarities  are 
greatly  exaggerated  when  the  patient  is  told  to  perform  certain  movements. 
Thus  if  he  is  directed  to  lift  his  arm  straight  over  his  head,  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  raise  it  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder,  because  the  necessary 
rotation  of  the  scapula  by  the  serratus  cannot  be  effected ;  but  when  once 
another  person  has  moved  the  bone  to  the  proper  position  for  him  and  fixed 
it  there,  he  acquires  the  power  of  lifting  the  limb  to  whatever  height  may 
be  desired.  During  the  attempt  to  raise  the  arm,  the  scapula,  if  left  to 
itself,  moves  further  than  ever  towards  the  spine ;  and  where  both  serrati 
hai^n  to  be  paralysed  together  the  two  bones  may  actually  come  into  con- 
tact at  their  inferior  angles.  If  the  raised  arm  is  brought  forwards  the 
"wing-like  projection''  becomes  greatly  augmented,  the  posterior  border  of 
the  scapula  standing  off  so  as  to  leave  a  deep  hollow.  Another  symptom, 
according  to  Dr  Poore  ('  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,'  viii),  is  an  alteration  in  the  shape 
of  the  chest  on  the  affected  side,  as  shown  by  the  cyrtometer.  He  finds  that 
in  a  healthy  person,  when  the  arms  are  thrown  horizontally  forwards,  the 
chest  becomes  flattened  in  front,  and  its  transverse  diameter  is  increased. 
Where  there  is  paralysis  of  one  serratus  no  widening  occurs  on  that 
side. 

An  affecticm  of  more  frequent  occurrence  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  the  drcumflei  nerve,  among  which  the  ddUM  is  the  chief.  This, 
too,  may  result  from  direct  injury  to  the  shoidder.  According  to  Erb  it  is 
sometimes  caused  by  ''  rheumatic  "  affections  of  the  articulation.  One  must^ 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  osteo-arthritis  (to  which  disease  Erb  probably 
refers)  is  commonly  attended  with  destruction  of  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  and  that  unless  this  structure  is  perfect  the  arm  cannot  be  raised ; 
while  inability  to  lift  the  arm  from  the  side  is  also  the  principal  symptom  of 
paralysis  of  the  deltoid.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  sufficient  proof  of 
paralysis  would  be  found  in  atrophy  of  the  muscle,  which,  indeed,  is  often 
80  marked  that  a  deep  groove  is  formed  between  the  acromion  and  the  head 
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of  the  humerus.  But  a  considerable  degree  of  wasting  may  be  the  resukcf 
mere  disuse  when  the  joint  is  diseased. 

Paralysis  of  the  mmctdo-cutaneons  nerve  is  indicated  by  inability  to  flex 
the  elbow-joint,  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  muscles  being  paralysed. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  supinator  longus  (which  receives  ita  eapptj 
from  another  source)  is  also  a  flexor,  and  the  patient  must  therefOTe  be 
told  to  keep  his  hand  supinated  while  the  power  of  the  other  mnaclefi  is 
being  tested. 

Among  the  nerves  which  send  filaments  to  the  hand  and  fingers  the 
muscuio-spirai  is  much  more  apt  than  the  other  two  to  be  separately  afiected. 
In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  the  proBsure  of 
a  crutch,  or  to  lying  on  one  side  during  the  deep  sleep  of  intoxiaation,  the 
musculo-spinal  nerve  suffers  alone  ;  and  as  in  the  latter  case  the  triceps  often 
escapes,  it  is  probable  that  the  nerve  undergoes  compression  where  itii 
winding  round  the  humerus,  and  after  it  has  given  off  the  branches  to  that 
muscle.  The  extensors  of  the  wrist,  of  the  two  joints  of  the  thumb,  and 
of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  of  the  fingers  are  the  chief  other  mosdes 
supplied  by  this  nerve ;  and  accordingly  one  symptom  of  paralysis  of  it  is  a 
flexed  condition  of  these  joints,  with  inability  to  straighten  them ;  the  two 
remaining  joints  of  the  fingers  being  nevertheless  capable  of  extension  by 
the  interossei  and  lumbricsJes,  provided  that  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joinli 
are  held  up  by  another  person.  Another  consequence  of  the  loss  of  power 
in  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  wrist  is  impairment  in  the  extent  to  irhkh 
the  fingers  can  be  flexed  upon  the  palm.  The  paralysis  of  no  other  nerve 
interferes  so  much  with  the  motions  of  the  hand  as  that  of  the  muacalo- 
spiral. 

Isolated  paralysis  of  the  medicm  (or  of  the  ulnar)  nerve  is  more  commonly 
due  to  a  wound  or  injury  at  the  elbow,  in  the  forearm,  or  at  the  wrist,  than 
to  any  affection  of  the  brachial  plexus  above.  The  symptoms,  in  the  case  of 
the  rnedia/n  nerve,  are  inability  to  use  the  flexors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers,  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  being  alone  capable  of  flexion  by  means  of  the 
interossei.  Indeed,  the  excessive  action  of  these  muscles  is  apt  to  cause  an 
over-extension  of  the  two  phalangeal  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  espedaDy  of 
the  index  finger. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ulnar  nerve  is  paralysed  the  muscles  (rf  the 
little  finger  and  the  interossei  are  more  markedly  affected  than  any  others. 
The  fingers  cannot  be  abducted  nor  adducted,  and  the  patient  is  unaUe  to 
flex  the  metacarpo-phalangeal,  or  to  extend  any  of  the  phalangeal  joints  of 
the  fingers.  There  being  nothing  to  antagonise  the  traction  excited  by 
the  common  extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  the  joints  in  question  become  dis- 
torted, so  that  the  last  two  phalanges  are  over-flexed,  while  the  first  phalanges, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  over-extended.  Accordingly,  the  prominences  of  the 
knuckles  are  replaced  by  hollows  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  while  they 
project  towards  the  palm,  and  are  the  more  noticeable  there  because  the 
interossei  and  two  of  the  lumbricales  muscles  are  atrophied.  The  fingen 
of  a  hand  so  affected  are  often  compared  to  the  claws  of  a  griffin — le  maim 
en  ffriffe,  Klauenhcmd, 

The  production  of  deformities,  in  affections  of  the  nerve-trunks,  by 
contraction  of  the  muscles  which  are  physiologically  the  antagonists  of  those 
that  are  paralysed,  has  not  hitherto  been  mentioned ;  but  it  may  occur  in 
every  form  of  these  affections,  and  often  complicates  the  symptoms  con- 
siderably.    On  the  other  hand,  at  advanced  periods  of  cases,  the  paralysed 
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muscles  may  waste  and  shorten,  so  as  to  produce  distortions  of  precisely 
opposite  characters. 

The  anatomical  distribution  of  the  nerves  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  all 
cases  of  peripheral  paralysis.  Erb  speaks  of  having  seen  several  instances 
in  which  the  deltoid,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and  supinator  longus  were 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  attacked ;  and  he  throws  out  the  suggestion  that 
this  depends  upon  an  affection  of  the  sixth  cervical  nerve  where  it  is  emerging 
from  between  the  scaleni.  In  such  patients  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side,  and 
the  elbow  cannot  be  flexed.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  precisely  similar  affec- 
tion was  described  by  Duchenne  in  newly  bom  children,  as  the  result  of 
traction  or  pressure  upon  the  shoulder  during  birth.  Erb  has  himself  seen 
two  cases  of  this  kind. 

Lastly,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  exceptional  cases  a  morbid 
process  beginning  in  a  single  nerve  at  a  particular  spot  is  very  apt  to  pass 
upwards  along  that  nerve,  and  may  afterwards  extend  to  other  nerves  with 
which  it  is  connected.  Thus  Dr  Weir  Mitchell  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who 
received  an  injury  to  the  nerve  which  supplies  the  pectoralis  major ;  on  the 
third  day  he  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  course  of  the  median  and 
musculo-cutaneous  nerves,  and  the  muscles  to  which  they  are  distributed 
subsequently  became  paralysed  and  wasted.  Another  patient  bruised  his 
ulnar  nerve  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  about  five  months  afterwards  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  wrist  became  affected  with  paralysis,  those  supplied 
by  the  median  nerve,  as  well  as  those  supplied  by  the  ulnar.  These,  how- 
ever, were  probably  examples  of  peripheral  neuritis. 

Hie  reaction  of  degeneration. — Gases  of  local  paralysis  due  to  lesions  of 
the  nerve-trunks  are  all  examples  of  "peripheral  paralysis,"  and  the 
electrical  reactions  of  the  affected  nerves  and  muscles  present  characteristic 
modifications.     These  were  first  minutely  studied  by  j^b  and  Ziemssen. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  nerve-trunk  is  cut  across.  The  result  is  that 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  nerve  and  its  branches  below  the 
affected  spot  (so  far  as  one  can  test  them  without  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lating the  muscles)  its  excitability  undergoes  a  progressive  diminution, 
both  to  the  make  and  break  of  galvanic  currents,  and  to  the  rapidly  alter- 
nating faradic  currents  from  an  induction  coil.  In  the  coiu^  of  the  second 
week  it  is  entirely  extinguished,  so  that  not  the  slightest  contraction  can  be 
produced  by  the  application  of  either  form  of  electricity  to  the  nerves. 
But  the  reactions  of  the  paralysed  muscles  are  very  different.  They,  too, 
fail  to  respond  to  a  faradic  current;  but  when  a  galvanic  current  is 
employed  they  contract  much  more  readily  than  under  normal  circum- 
stances to  the  stimulus  of  opening  or  closing.  The  method  of  determining 
this  fact  is  first  to  ascertain  what  number  of  cells  of  the  battery  are 
required  to  excite  contractions  in  the  corresponding  muscles  of  the  healthy 
limb;  we  then  perhaps  find  that  only  half  that  number  is  needed  to 
excite  contractions  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  injured  nerve.  Indeed, 
they  can  often  be  thrown  into  vigorous  action  by  a  current  which  is  too 
feeble  to  be  felt 

Moreover,  there  is  what  is  termed  a  "  qualitative  "  change,  i,  e,  the 
order  in  which  the  two  poles  excite  contractions  is  altered.  According  to 
Pfliiger's  law,  stimulation  depends  upon  rise  of  catelectrotonus  or  fall  of 
anelectrotonus  (i.  e,  in  either  case  the  passage  of  a  segment  of  nerve  from  a 
lower   to   a   higher  degree  of   excitability);  the  descending  current  has 
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greater  exciting  power  than  the  ascending,  and  closing  or  making  tkan 
opening  or  breaking  the  galvanic  current.  Accordingly,  the  order  in  w)atk 
currents  of  successively  increased  strength  produce  contraction  in  the  nmsde 
supplied  by  the  motor  nerve  stimulated  is  as  follows  :* 


CC 

AO 

AC 

CO 

Weak  current  causes    .     . 
Strong  current  causes  .     . 
Very  strong  current  causes 

c 
C 

C'orT 

c 

c 
C 

c 

The  rule  may  be  shortly  remembered  thus : — ^With  increasing  strength  of 
galvanic  current  the  order  in  which  contractions  appear  is  C.G.C.,  A.O.C, 
A.C.C.,  C.O.C.t 

When,  however,  a  muscle  is  paralysed  by  severance  of  its  motor  nerre 
in  any  part  of  its  course,  or  by  destruction  of  its  anterior  root^  or  of  ifei 
corresponding  large  ganglion-eells  in  the  anterior  comu,  and  idien  this  has 
lasted  for  a  week,  not  only  is  the  muscle  less  excitable  when  the  *'  motor 
point "  of  its  nerve  (i.  e.  the  place  where  it  becomes  superficial  and  is  most 
favourably  stimulated)  is  excited  by  the  induced  (faradic)  current^  not  only 
is  it  more  excitable  when  the  same  point  of  its  nerve  is  stimulated  by  tiw 
make  or  break  of  the  direct  (galvanic)  battery  current^  but  the  above 
physiological  order  is  altered. 

So  far  from  contraction  at  the  moment  of  closure  wiUi  the  cathode 
(G.G.C.)  being  now  the  most  marked  effect^  there  is  often  as  much  cr  even 
greater  contraction  when  the  circuit  is  completed  with  the  anode;  while 
instead  of  cathodal  opening  contractions  (G.O.C.)  being  the  last  of  all  to 
appear,  they  may  precede  the  anodal  opening  contractions  (A.O.GX 
Accordingly  the  normal  order  for  contractions  with  currents  of  inereasuig 
strength  given  in  the  above  table  is  altered,  and  instead  of  G.C.X^.,  AO.C^ 
A.G.G.,  G.O.G.,  we  have  A.G.G.  before  G.G.G.,  and  G.O.G.  before  AO.C. ; 
i.  e,  the  anodal  closing  contraction  is  for  equal  currents  stronger  than  the 
cathodal,  and  the  cathodal  opening  contraction  is  for  equal  currents  stitngflr 
than  the  anodaL 

This  is  called  the  Reaction  of  Degeneration. 

*  Here  C.C.c.  means  that  a  small  Cathodal  Closing  contraction  is  produced  by  a  weak 
current.  The  current  is  descending,  and  the  stimulus  is  the  rise  (in  this  case  from  wbo)  of 
catelectrotonuB  on  closing  (making)  the  galvanic  circuit.  A.O.C.  means  that  an  asecD^Bg 
galyanic  current  produces  an  Anodal  Opening  (breaking)  contraction,  the  stimahis  beog 
the  fall  of  anelectrotonus  (to  zero).  A.C.C.  or  A.C.C.  means  that  making  contact  igaia 
with  the  ascending  current  will,  if  it  is  as  strong  or  stronger,  produce  a  slight  or  a 
marked  Anodal  Closing  contraction.  Lastly,  C.O.c.  means  that  br^ing  contact  widi  tfae 
descending  current  will,  if  it  is  strong  enough,  act  as  a  slight  stimulus  and  prodnee  a 
Cathodal  Opening  small  contraction. 

t  The  German  symbols  used  by  Erb  are  Ea.  for  Cathodal,  An.  for  Anodal,  8.  (ScUeb> 
sung)  for  closure,  O.  (Oeffnung)  for  opening,  and  Z.  (Zuckung)  for  contractioo.  Them 
are  wholly  or  partly  adopted  by  some  English  writers.  If  it  were  important  (o  afoid 
using  the  same  letter  for  different  words,  it  might  be  done  by  spelling  Cathode  witk  a  K, 
and  using  Break  and  Make  instead  of  close  and  open.  The  normal  sequence  wooU  tbea 
stand :  K.M.C.,  A.B.C.,  A.M.C.,  E.B.C.  But  in  such*  matters  whatever  b  most  general^ 
used  and  best  understood  is  best. 

It  may  be  added  that  c.  means  a  weak  contraction,  C.  a  strong  one,  and  T.  a  tstaak 
contraction,  that  >  and  <  mean  respectively  greater  thorn  and  tees  thorn,  and  that  RJ>* 
means  the  Reaction  of  Degeneration. 
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Lastly,  the  contractions  themselves  are  slow  and  protracted,  and  resemble 
tonic  spasms  rather  than  the  short  clonic  movements  which  occur  in  healthy 
muscles  when  stimulated  by  galvanic  currents. 

Little  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  towai*ds  the  explanation  of 
these  remarkable  facts.  The  seeming  paradox  that  muscles  insensible  to 
powerful  faradic  currents  should  nevertheless  respond  to  very  weak  galvanic 
currents  has,  indeed,  been  accounted  for  by  Neumann,  who  has  shown  that 
it  depends  upon  their  requiring  a  current  to  pass  for  some  length  of  time 
before  they  can  react  to  it.  Momentary  galvanic  currents,  even  when  of 
considerable  strength,  are  as  inoperative  as  faradic  currents  themselves. 
But  why  the  muscles  should  be  incapable  of  responding  to  currents  of  brief 
duration,  and  why  they  should  be  sensitive  to  weaker  galvanic  currents 
than  under  normal  conditions,  we  cannot  at  present  say. 

This,  however,  is  established  ;  that  the  peculiar  reaction  in  question,  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  electrical  irritability  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  below  the 
seat  of  injury,  is  coincident  with  and  indicative  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
d^enerative  changes  which  affect  the  structure  of  the  paralysed  nerve  and 
muscle.  Erb  accordingly  proposed  the  term  '^  reaction  of  degeneration  "  to 
denote  the  presence  of  increased  galvanic  excitability  in  a  muscle,  when 
associated  with  diminished  faradic  excitability.  Within  a  few  days  after 
the  occurrence  of  any  severe  lesion  of  a  nerve-trunk,  the  whole  length  of 
the  nerve  below  is  found  to  be  greatly  altered  :  the  medullary  sheaths  of 
the  fibres  break  up  into  fatty  granules,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  axis- 
cylinders  remains  undestroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  neurilemma  every- 
where undergoes  a  greatly  increased  development ;  first  it  becomes  crowded 
with  corpuscles,  and  these  presently  develop  into  spindle-cells  and  fibres,  so 
that  the  nerve-trunk  itself  becomes  much  denser  and  harder  than  before. 
In  the  muscles,  too,  similar  changes  take  place.  The  fibres  diminish  in 
size,  and  their  striation  becomes  indistinct ;  but  their  nuclei  multiply,  and 
the  perimj'sium  is  crowded  with  cells,  which  after  a  time  undergo  develop- 
ment into  fresh  fibrous  tissue.  If  the  injury  to  the  nerve  should  remain 
unrepaired  the  muscular  fibres  waste  still  further,  and  at  length  the  whole 
fiiubstance  of  the  muscles  is  converted  into  a  whitish  yellow,  flattened  mass 
of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  no  striated  fibres  can  be  discovered.  It 
often  includes  in  its  interstices  a  large  number  of  adipose  cells. 

The  cause  of  these  curious  changes  is  at  present  unknown.  The  easiest 
way  of  explaining  them  would  be  to  attribute  them  to  an  extension  of  an 
inflammatory  process  along  the  nerve  from  the  seat  of  injury.  But,  as  Erb 
remarks,  they  ought  not  then  to  be  confined  to  that  part  of  the  trunk  which 
is  to  the  peripheral  side  of  the  lesion,  nor  should  they  be  ti*aceable  through 
a  plexus  or  be  accurately  limited  to  certain  fibres ;  nor  should  they 
occur  simultaneously  in  distant  muscles,  or  in  those  which  are  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  limb.  In  some  way  they  depend  upon  the  separation  of 
the  affected  structures  from  the  nervous  centres,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
named  after  its  discoverer,  Dr  Waller.  "^ 

*  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  remarkable  reaction  of  degeneration  is  not 
eonflned  to  tbe  paralysis  from  injury  to  peripheral  nerves  now  under  consideration.  We 
shaU  hereafter  see  that  it  accompanies  paralysis  dependent  on  lesions  of  the  motor  ganglion- 
cells  of  the  anterior  comua  of  the  cord  and  of  their  homologues  in  the  bulb  and  mesence- 
phalon. If,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  R.D.  as  characteristic  of  ''peripheral  paralysis/' 
we  mnst  extend  the  meaning  of  the  latter  phrase.  The  R.D.  and  the  histological  changes 
in  the  nerves  which  follow  it  are  indicative  of  severance  of  the  nerve-fihree  affected  from 
tkeir  trophic  centres,  either  hy  destruction  of  these  ganglia^  or  hy  severance  of  the  nerve  in 
Us  course. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  commeDcement  of  degeneratiTe  chuiget 
in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  muscles  is  a  proof  that  the  injury  of  tlie 
trunk  above  is  permanent  and  irremediable.  On  the  contrary,  nenret 
possess  extraordinary  powers  of  regeneration.  Even  after  the  muscles  bare 
for  several  weeks  exhibited  the  reaction  of  degeneration  it  often  happois 
that  the  connection  between  their  nerves  and  the  spinal  cord  is  at  lengtk 
gradually  restored.  Erb  has  noticed  in  such  cases  very  curious  anomaTiaB 
in  the  reactions  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  respectively  to  electrical  and 
other  stimuli.  Nerves  that  have  completely  recovered  the  power  of  tnuis- 
mitting  volitional  impulses  may  still  remain  devoid  of  all  excitability  by 
f  aradic  or  galvanic  currents ;  or  if  their  regeneration  should  take  place  nriy. 
they  may  regain  their  sensitiveness  to  both  kinds  of  current  before  the 
muscles  have  ceased  to  present  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  Thai 
reaction,  indeed,  does  not  persist  for  any  great  length  of  time  after 
the  original  injury.  If  the  nerve  fails  to  undergo  repair,  and  the  muade- 
fibres  begin  to  disappear,  their  excitability  to  galvanic  currents  qoieklj 
begins  to  diminish,  and  at  length  it  becomes  extinguished ;  and  even  when 
regeneration  of  the  nerve  does  occur,  the  muscles  commonly  dis|day  a 
lessened  rather  than  an  increased  galvanic  irritability  while  it  is  going  on, 
and  for  some  time  after  it  had  been  apparently  completed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  when  the  original  lesion  of  the  nenre-tmnk 
is  of  a  certain  degree  of  severity  that  the  reaction  of  degeneratioo 
presents  itself.  In  the  slighter  forms  of  paralysis,  such  as  that  due  to  the 
pressure  of  a  crutch,  or  to  compression  of  the  brachial  plexus  or  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  during  sleep,  both  the  muscles  and  nerves  often  retain  their 
normal  irritability  both  to  faradic  and  to  galvanic  currents. 

Time  of  the  reaction. — When  a  motor  nerve  is  severed  (to  take  the  simplesi 
form  of  peripheral  paralysis),  voluntary  motion  is,  of  course,  at  once  and 
completely  lost.  For  about  the  first  week  both  muscle  and  nerve  are 
less  and  less  susceptible  to  all  stimuli ;  but  after  a  few  days — ^while  the 
galvanic  and  faradic  excitability  of  the  muscle,  and  the  faradic  excita- 
bility of  the  nerve  continue  to  diminish,  until  after  two  or  three 
weeks  they  are  entirely  lost — the  galvanic  excitability  of  the  motor 
nerve  rapidly  increases  with  the  other  phenomena  which  accompany  dege- 
neration of  the  nerve-fibres  and  atroph}'  with  degeneration  of  the  muscle. 
In  cases  which  recover,  the  faradic  excitability  of  muscle  and  nerve  retams 
as  voluntary  motive  power  is  re-established,  and  the  abnormal  galvanic 
reactions  of  the  nerve  more  gradually  disappear.  In  cases  which  do  not 
recover,  the  reaction  of  degeneration  continues,  though  in  slowly  diminidiing 
degree,  for  many  weeks  or  months,  until  at  last  it  also  is  lost^  and  the 
atrophied  muscle  responds  to  no  kind  of  stimuli. 

Anmthma. — Nerve-trunks  possess  sensory  beside  motor  functions, 
and  these  too  may  be  impaired  by  the  same  lesions  which  cause  paralysis. 
Thus,  if  we  still  take  the  brachial  plexus  by  way  of  illustration,  we  find  that 
affections  of  its  nerves  may  completely  extinguish  the  transmission  of  tactile 
impressions  from  all  parts  of  the  limb  to  which  those  nerves  are  distributed, 
and  may  likewise  render  the  patient  unable  to  feel  a  prick  or  a  cut^  heat  or 
cold,  or  the  passage  of  a  galvanic  current.  The  resulting  loss  of  common 
sensation  is  termed  Anaesthesia,  while  the  incapacity  to  feel  pain  is  distin- 
guished as  Analgesia.  They  do  not  necessarily  accompany  one  another. 
Mitchell  relates  two  cases  in  which,  without  the  slightest  impairment  of 
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the  sense  of  touch,  there  was  great  diminution  in  the  susceptibility  to  pain, 
one  patient  experiencing  only  a  slight  pricking  sensation  when  a  large  needle 
was  run  into  the  palm,  and  the  other  being  scarcely  sensitive  to  the  electric 
wire-brush.  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  this  instrument  is  a  most  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  minute  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  sensory  impressions. 
The  part  to  which  it  is  applied  must  be  perfectly  dry,  so  as  to  oppose  the 
current  passing  through  to  the  underlying  muscles  and  confine  its  effects 
to  the  skin.  The  numerous  minute  points  of  the  dry  brush  help  to  the 
same  result  Mitchell  says  that  if  no  sensation  can  be  produced  by  it  one 
may  generally  conclude  that  the  loss  is  absolute ;  but  that  on  several 
occasions  the  use  of  it  has  saved  him  from  despairing  of  cases  which  had 
seemed  altogether  hopeless. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  all  possible  degrees  of  ansBsthesia — to 
a  point  at  which  very  careful  investigation  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
transmission  of  impression  is  not  perfect.  The  best  ways  of  detecting 
very  slight  anassthesia  are  to  bring  the  tip  of  a  feather  gently  upon  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  or  to  touch  a  single  hair  with  a  needle  or  the  edge  of  a 
knife.  If  the  patient  can  feel  this  on  one  side  but  not  on  the  other,  sensa- 
tion is  to  some  degree  impaired  on  the  latter. 

A  pair  of  compasses  may  be  used  after  E.  H.  Weber's  method,  the  object 
being  to  determine  at  what  distance  from  one  another  the  points  are  felt  to 
be  distinct.  This  "  limit  of  separate  perception  "  varies  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  skin  under  normal  conditions,  from  2*25  mm.  on  the  extremities 
of  the  fingers  to  77  mm.  on  the  arm.  But  for  each  region  there  is  an 
average,  and  any  very  considerable  departure  from  it  may  be  taken  as  proof 
that  some  perversion  of  sensibility  exists.  Or  a  direct  comparison  may  be 
made  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  body  in  the  individual  whose  case  is 
being  investigated.  An  improved  form  of  the  instrument  is  sometimes 
employed,  in  which  the  two  limbs  of  the  compasses  slide  upon  a  graduated 
bar ;  this  is  called  the  '^  sosthesiometer."  Dr  Weir  Mitchell  teaches  that, 
to  ensure  the  most  correct  results  that  are  attainable,  one  must  cover  the 
patient's  eyes,  keep  the  part  which  is  to  be  tested  perfectly  at  rest,  and 
apply  the  compass-points  (which  should  be  rounded)  lightly  upon  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  but  with  equal  force,  at  exactly  the  same  time,  and  in  a  line 
bearing  a  definite  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  limb.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  useless  to  base  precise  numerical  statements  upon  Weber's  method. 
It  often  happens  that  widely  different  results  are  obtained  from  the  same 
spot  at  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes.  All  we  can  obtain  are  relative  results, 
and  these  are  after  all  what  we  most  want. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  affections  of  a  mixed 
nerve-trunk  the  loss  of  cutaneous  sensation  is  necessarily  equal  to  the 
muscular  paralysis.  Very  often,  particularly  when  the  disease  or  injury  is 
of  but  slight  severity,  there  is  little  or  no  ansBSthesia,  although  the  loss  of 
power  is  complete ;  or  sensation  may  be  quickly  regained  while  the  motor 
power  is  being  slowly  recovered.  Probably  the  sensory  centres  are  readily 
affected  by  few  nerve-fibres  and  by  very  feeble  impulses,  whereas  a  muscle 
is  unable  to  respond  unless  the  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  it  by  many  channels 
at  once.  As  Mitchell  remarks,  this  accords  with  the  well-known  fact  that 
by  irritation  of  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow  sensation  is  far  more  readily 
excited  than  motion. 

Lesion  of  a  mixed  nerve-tnmk  never  produces  ansesthesia,  unaccompanied 
by  motor  paralysis. 
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Beside  degrees  of  anaesthesia  there  are  certain  perverted  senaationN 
conveniently  grouped  together  as  parassthesias — numbness,  tingling,  bumii^ 
&c.  These,  however,  except  numbness  or  "  pins  and  needles,"  which  u  tba 
most  constant  effect  of  moderate  compression  of  a  nerve,  are  less  frequent 
and  less  characteristic  in  cases  of  injury  or  disease  of  nerve-trunks  than  in 
spinal  and  cerebral  diseases,  and  will  therefore  best  be  treated  hereafter. 

Pain. — ^A  third  symptom  of  paralysis  of  the  nerve-trunks  is  pain.  It  b 
by  no  means  constantly  present^  and,  indeed,  is  wanting  in  most  cases  of 
ordinary  peripheral  paralysis.  It  commonly  exhibits  in  a  more  or  lea 
marked  degree  the  features  of  neuitdgia,  and  is  referred  mainly  to  those 
parts  of  the  skin  to  which  the  diseased  or  injured  nerve  is  distributed.  It 
is  sometimes  due  to  peripheral  neuritis  ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  may  thai, 
in  thin  persons,  be  felt  to  be  swollen  and  exceedingly  tender.  In  sone 
cases  it  is  periodic,  returning  every  day  at  about  the  same  hour,  generally 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  There  is  a  special  variety  of  il^  to 
which  Dr  Weir  Mitchell  has  given  the  name  of  Gausalgia  (icavcrcc*  cautery),  oo 
account  of  its  burning  character.  This  may  vary  in  severity,  up  to  tiie 
most  unendurable  agony,  which  the  patient  compares  to  a  ''red-hot  file 
rasping  the  skin."  In  cases  of  peripheral  paralysis  due  to  wounds,  this 
kind  of  pain  seldom,  if  ever,  comes  on  until  the  process  of  cicatrisation  it 
beginning.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is — ^in  the  upper  limb,  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  in  the  lower  limb,  the  instep.  Heat  aggravates  it^  and  allowing  the 
limb  to  hang  down  has  the  same  effect.  It  is  relieved  by  moistening  the 
skin,  and  two  of  MitchelFs  patients  always  carried  a  bottle  of  water  and  a 
sponge,  and  would  not  allow  the  affected  part  to  become  dry,  even  for  an 
instant  Others  found  some  ease  in  walking,  by  pouring  water  into  their 
boots.  In  coiu^e  of  time  the  severe  suffering  caused  by  this  conditioo 
often  leads  to  a  general  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  allied  to  hysteria. 
The  patient  may  then  complain  of  hypersdsthesia  of  the  whole  body,  putico- 
larly  when  the  surface  is  dry. 

This  peculiar  kind  of  pain  seems  never  to  occur  in  parts  which  have  been 
rendered  altogether  anaesthetic  by  the  complete  division  of  their  nerves ; 
nor  does  it  accompany  the  subjective  sensations  that  are  so  often  referred  to 
the  distal  ends  of  limbs  which  have  been  amputated.  From  these  ficts 
Mitchell  argues  that  its  immediate  cause  is  some  change  in  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  rather  than  in  the  trunks  above. 


Trophic  changes, — That  causalgia  is  due  to  a  peripheral  lesion  is  the : 
likely  because  the  integument  of  the  parts  in  which  the  pain  seems  to  hiTS 
its  seat  is  liable  to  a  special  change,  to  which  Sir  James  Paget  first  gave  a 
name — that  of  Ghssy  Skin  (^  Med,  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1864).  The  surfice 
shines,  as  though  it  had  been  varnished.  In  Paget's  words^  "tht 
fingers" — for  they  are  most  often  affected — "become  tapering,  smooth 
hairless,  almost  void  of  wrinkles,  glossy,  pink,  or  ruddy,  or  blotched  as  if 
with  permanent  chilblains."  An  eruption  of  small,  pointed  vesicles  (some- 
what like  those  of  eczema)  is  also  of  common  occurrence ;  or  bulbe  may 
form,  which  afterwards  ulcerate ;  or  painless  whitlows,  leading  to  shedding 
of  the  nails.  Or,  again,  the  nails  themselves  may  become  arched  and  in- 
curved, and  the  skin  may  shrink  away  from  their  roots,  leaving  the  sensitife 
matrix  partly  exposed. 

Parts  which  are  the  seat  of  causalgia  are  slightly  tvarmer  than  those  on 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  whereas  the  general  effect  of  injuries  of  the 
nerve-trunks  is  to  lower  the  temperature ;  sometimes,  as  in  some  cases  of 
Hutchinson's,  by  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

ZonOy  or  shingles,  is  the  name  given  to  a  remarkable  affection  of  the 
skin  analc^ous  to  these  results  of  lesions  of  trophic  nerves.  It  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  last  section  of  this  work,  among  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Another  occasional  result  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  nerves  of  a  limb 
is  a  painful  stDelling  of  its  articulations  which  may  go  on  to  anchylosis,  and 
greatly  increase  the  deformity  and  the  disablement  experienced  by  the  patient. 
The  arthritic  effects  of  injuries  to  nerves  have  been  well  illustrated  by 
Mitchell ;  they  are  analogous  to  the  affections  of  joints  which  occur  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  will  be  afterwards  described  as  the 
arthropathies  of  Charcot.  They  are  in  the  highest  degree  rebellious  to 
treatment. 

Erb  also  mentions,  as  sometimes  following  paralysis  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  a  thickening  of  the  tendons  at  the  back  of  the  wrist — a  circumscribed 
painless  swelling,  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut^  evidently  due  to  their  having  been 
exposed  to  mechanical  strain  by  the  flexed  state  of  the  joint. 

These  various  conditions  appear  to  be  sure  indications  of  the  existence 
of  some  disease  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  parts  concerned.  But  they  do 
not  necessarily  depend  upon  the  same  lesion.  Paget  mentions  two  cases  in 
which  glossiness  of  the  fingers  developed  itself  as  the  result  of  neuralgia 
after  shingles ;  Mitchell  relates  one  in  which  it  was  due  to  a  chronic  affection 
of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  some  years  ago  the  late  Dr  Moxon  had  in  Quy's 
Hospital  a  remarkable  case  in  which  a  precisely  similar  state  of  the  fingers 
was  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  mediastinal  tumour. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  recognition  of  paralysis  from  lesions  of  the  nerve-trunks 
is  seldom  difficult  for  a  good  anatomist.  Sometimes,  indeed,  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  in  an  early  stage  might  be  mistaken  for  peripheral  paraly- 
sis, particularly  if  the  deltoid  muscle  should  be  alone  affected,  or  the  inter- 
ossei  and  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger.  The  application  of  galvanic  and 
faradic  currents  to  the  paralysed  muscles  would  clear  up  the  doubt  in  some 
cases,  but  not  in  all. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  paralysis  is  of  peripheral  origin,  one  must 
search  for  all  possible  causes  of  compression  of  the  nerves.  Some  years  ago 
a  woman  came  to  Guy's  Hospital  complaining  of  numbness  and  loss  of  power 
in  the  right  arm,  which  symptoms  (she  said)  had  already  lasted  six  months ; 
she  was  found  to  have  a  cancerous  growth  in  the  breast,  which  had  extended 
to  the  axilla,  and  involved  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus.  One  must  also 
bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  the  paralysis  may  be  "  reflex,"  due  perhaps 
to  irritation  from  diseased  teeth. 

In  the  lower  limbs  the  mistake  most  likely  to  be  made  is  that  of 
attributing  to  an  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  a  paralysis  really  due  to  a 
pelvic  tumour  compressing  the  sacral  plexus,  or  to  a  mass  involving  branches 
of  the  lumbar  nerves.  In  1876  a  woman  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  who  for 
ten  years  had  suffered  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  for  seven  years  from  loss  of  power  and  sensation  in  the  legs 
below  the  knee-joints,  so  that  she  was  unable  to  walk,  and  could  only  crawl 
about  on  her  hands  and  knees.  The  cause  was  found  to  be  a  large  abscess 
in  the  pelvis,  through  which  the  cords  of  the  sacral  plexus  ran ;  it  was 
dependent  on  disease  of  the  bone. 
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The  p'ognosis  of  the  different  paralytic  affections  that  may  result  fraia 
lesions  of  the  nerve-trunks  of  a  limb  depends  upon  their  nature  and  seyeritj. 
Most  of  the  cases  that  come  under  the  care  of  the  physician  get  well  aoooer 
or  later,  and  one  can  do  much  by  treatment  to  hasten  their  recovery.  Thus 
crutch-paralysis  commonly  passes  off  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight ;  that  vhkb 
follows  compression  of  the  nerves  during  sleep  more  often  lasts  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  and  it  may  be  prolonged  for  several  months ;  that  which  ia  caused 
by  severe  stretching  or  bruising  of  the  nerves,  generally  lasts  more  Unn 
a  year,  and  may  never  be  entirely  removed.  Even  after  very  long  periods 
improvement  sometimes  takes  place.  Mitchell  says  that  only  the  carefal 
notes  previously  made  could  have  convinced  him  of  the  extent  to  wbick 
function  had  been  restored,  in  some  of  the  worst  cases,  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  years. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  most  valuable  aid 
in  the  prognosis  of  this  form  of  paralysis  is  afforded  by  an  examinatioii  ol 
the  electrical  reactions  of  the  affected  parts.  In  cases  which  are  to  tenninate 
rapidly  in  recovery,  the  muscles  and  nerves  retain  their  normal  irritability ; 
in  those  which  are  to  nm  a  protracted  course,  the  muscles  present  the 
reaction  of  degeneration ;  while  in  cases  which  are  incurable,  susceptibility 
to  every  form  of  galvanic  stimulus  is  extinguished. 

Treatment, — ^Electricity  is  useful,  not  only  as  a  guide  to  prognoeia,  but 
also  in  treatment.  There  is,  indeed,  still  much  uncertainty  as  to  how  it 
acts,  but  all  writers  are  agreed  that  it  is  beneficial.  Sometimes  its  effects 
are  extraordinary.  After  a  single  application  of  faradic  or  galvanic  car- 
rents  the  patient  may  suddenly  find  that  he  can  periorm  movements  which 
he  had  for  weeks  or  months  been  unable  to  accomplish.  But  in  such  casea 
it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the  regeneration  of  the  affected  parts  waa 
already  far  advanced — that  they  were,  in  fact,  on  the  brink  of  recovwy — 
independently  of  any  treatment.  At  earlier  periods  the  acUon  of  electrid^ 
is  generally  less  striking,  and  an  apparent  success  is  still  less  capable  of 
bearing  a  critical  scrutiny.  Mitchell  indeed,  speaks  strongly  of  die  ibi- 
portance  of  the  use  of  faiudic  or  galvanic  currents  at  the  earliest  poesiUe 
moment.  As  regards  the  choice  of  one  form  of  electricity  rather  than  the 
other,  he  adheres  to  a  well-known  rule  which  has  been  laid  down  by  several 
other  writers,  namely,  that  whichever  current  is  found  to  produce  muaciihr 
contractions  most  readily  should  be  used.  It  has  been  thought  that  by 
stimulating  the  muscles  to  contract  one  helps  in  keeping  them  weB 
nourished,  besides  possibly  doing  something  towards  opening  up  the  path  for 
volitional  impulses.  But  Erb  maintains  that  if  the  reaction  of  degeneratioii 
is  present  one  cannot  by  galvanisation  hasten  the  recovery  of  motor  power, 
although  he  admits  that  when  recovery  has  once  begun  its  progress  may  be 
accelerated. 

In  emplojring  galvanisation  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  from  an  affise- 
tion  of  a  nerve-trunk  one  should  use  the  "  labile  "  method.  The  anode  is 
placed  over  the  plexus  above,  or  on  some  convenient  "  indifferent"  spot^  and 
the  cathode  is  then  slowly  moved  over  the  skin,  covering  each  of  the  a£fected 
muscles  and  nerves  in  turn.  The  strength  of  the  current  should  be  such  as 
to  excite  distinct  muscular  contractions,  but  not  to  cause  more  than  a  slight 
sensation  of  heat,  and  a  little  redness  of  the  skin.  Its  application  should  he 
continued  for  about  ten  minutes  every  or  every  other  day. 

If  the  faradic    apparatus   be   chosen,   its  two    eleptrod^   sboqld  be 
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held  in  one  hand  between  different  pairs  of  fingers,  and  they  should  be 
placed  in  succession  over  the  various  muscles  at  a  little  distance  from  one 
another. 

Another  method  of  treatment  on  which  Mitchell  lays  great  stress  is 
that  of  shampooing  the  affected  parts,  or  (as  it  is  termed)  ''massage." 
Persons  are  trained  to  perform  this  manipulation,  which  requires  strength 
and  endurance  as  well  as  gentleness,  for  it  ought  to  be  continued  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  The  limb  should  first  be  immersed  in  a  hot  bath.  Afterwards 
every  part  of  the  skin,  so  far  as  the  paralysis  extends,  should  be  lightly 
pinched  and  tapped,  and  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  tissues  beneath.  Then 
the  joints  are  to  be  moved  in  turn,  and,  lastly,  the  muscles  must  be  gently 
kneaded  and  rolled,  the  power  employed  being  gradually  increased.  Mitchell 
aaya  that  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  the  temperature  of  the  limb  is  raised  by 
1^  or  2^  Fahr.,  that  the  muscles  are  less  flabby,  and  respond  more  readily  to 
faradisation,  and  that  the  skin  is  sometimes  intensely  reddened.  The  patient 
feels  refreshed  and  sleeps  better.  It  should  be  repeated  every  day.  A 
further  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  massage  is  that  when  it  is  carried  on 
for  too  long  a  time  it  sometimes  causes  lumbar  pain,  headache,  nausea,  and 
exhaustion. 

For  persistent  ansBsthesia  Mitchell  recommends  the  application  of  a 
rather  strong  faradic  current  by  means  of  the  electric  brush.  After  two  or 
Uiree  sittings  he  has  commonly  found  sensation  beginning  to  return.  He 
has  also  employed  as  counter-irritants  rags  dipped  in  hot  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine and  covered  with  oiled  silk.  This  affects  patients  very  differently, 
causing  unbearable  pain  in  some,  while  others  scarcely  feel  it. 

He  quotes  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  lost  sensation  in  the  whole  arm 
as  the  r^ult  of  a  fall  on  the  shoulder,  and  who  completely  recovered  after 
his  arm  and  back  had  been  severely  blistered  by  the  sun. 

Causalgia  may  to  some  extent  be  relieved  by  dressings  with  cold 
water  constantly  renewed.  The  injection  of  morphia  into  the  affected 
part  is  also  useful,  but  Mitchell  seems  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  repeated 
application  of  blisters.  Sooner  or  later  this  form  of  pain  almost  always 
subsides. 

Cranial  Nerves. — ^The  account  above  given  of  paralysis  of  spinal 
nerves  is  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  cranial  nerves  likewise.  But 
the  latter  possess  functions  which,  when  disordered,  give  rise  to  special 
symptoms.  We  will  therefore  discuss  first  the  disorder  of  the  m>oior  cranial 
nerves  (the  facial,  the  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles,  and  the  hypoglossal), 
then  diose  of  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  face  (the  fifth),  and  lastly,  those  of 
the  two  nerves  of  special  sense  (the  olfactory  and  gustatorj^),  which  are  still 
left  within  the  province  of  the  physician. 

Facial  Paralysis. — ^The  motor  division  of  the  seventh  nerve— the 
portw  dura,  or  facial  nerve — ^is  very  liable  to  affections  which  destroy  its 
conducting  power,  and  paralyse  the  muscle  which  it  supplies.  This  is 
known  as  facial  paralysis,  or  BdPs  palsy,  from  Sir  Charles  Bell  having  dis- 
covered its  pathology  in  1838. 

JSHology. — Of  the  causes  that  may  give  rise  to  this  diseade,  the  most 
frequent  is  the  direct  action  of  cold  upon  the  side  of  the  face.  It 
may  result  from  sitting  at  the  open  window,  whether  of  a  room  or  of  a 
railway  carriage,  sleeping  near  a  damp,  cold  wall^  or  with  the  face  exposed 
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to  a  draught  of  air, — even  when  the  face  is  only  chilled  along  with  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  in  a  patient  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  who  walked 
about  the  streets  for  some  days  without  shoes  or  stockings  daring  a  thaw. 
Such  cases  are  spoken  of  by  some  German  writers  as  "  rheumatic^''  acooidiiig 
to  that  wide  use  of  the  term  which  really  deprives  it  of  meaning.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  becomes  affected  with  a  slight  inflanh 
matory  swelling,  which  (perhaps  by  extending  into  the  stylo-mastoid  fonunen) 
leads  to  compression  of  its  fibres.  The  comparative  rarity  of  similar  paralyses 
of  the  spinal  nerves  from  cold  may  depend  on  the  larger  size  of  Uie 
intervertebral  foramina,  and  on  their  greater  distance  from  the  ezpoted 
portions  of  the  nerves. 

Inflammation  or  tumours  of  the  parotid  gland,  swelling  of  the  oervicd 
glands,  wounds  of  the  cheek,  and  pressure  of  the  forceps  in  instmmeotal 
delivery,  are  the  chief  other  causes  that  may  affect  the  nerve  beyond  the 
aqueductus  Fallopii. 

In  its  course  within  that  canal  the  portio  diura  is  liable  to  be  involved  in 
the  severe  f oims  of  disease  of  the  petrous  bone,  usually  caries  and  necrosis. 
In  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  nerve  may  be  torn  across.  Dr 
Mozon  has  recorded  (^Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xx)  a  case  in  which  a  dot  of  blood 
was  found  compressing  and  destrojdng  this  part  of  the  nerve.  It  seess 
probable  that  a  similar  condition,  resulting  from  the  rupture  of  some  small 
blood-vessel,  was  present  in  an  oft-quoted  case  of  Sir  Charies  BeU's,  id 
which  facial  paralysis  followed  a  box  on  the  ear ;  and  also  in  one,  rdated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  of  a  man  who  developed  facial  palsy  within  three 
hours  of  having  a  fall  in  which  he  struck  his  hip  and  his  elbow,  but  not 
his  head. 

On  the  cerebral  side  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  the  facial  nenra 
may  be  implicated  in  tumours  and  other  diseases  of  the  base  of  the  skull ; 
or  its  origin  in  the  pons  may  be  affected.  As  a  rule,  such  cases  are  dis- 
tinguished by  other  nerves  being  involved,  or  by  further  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disturbance.  But  the  author  met  with  an  instance  in  which  simpie 
pai'alysis  of  the  right  facial  nerve,  in  a  man  who  died  of  granular  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  was  found  to  be  caused  by  a  minute  spot  of  softening  which 
existed  in  the  pons,  rather  to  the  left  of  its  centre,  with  a  cyst  of  the  tm 
of  a  pea ;  and  Dr  Gowers  has  "  seen  two  cases  of  seizure,  evidently  apo- 
plectic, in  which  the  only  paral3'sis  that  followed  the  seizure  was  seo^  in 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  portio  dura." 

Partial  implication  of  the  facial  muscles  is  common  in  (udinary 
hemiplegia;  and  it  is  a  constant  feature  of  bulbar  paralysis.  In  one 
remarkable  case  facial  paralysis  was  the  earliest  symptom  of  taberddsr 
meningitis.* 

The  symptoms  of  Bell's  paralysis  are  very  striking,  and  present  maaj 
points  of  interest.  When  the  affection  is  developed  to  the  fullest  possiU^ 
extent^  the  patient  is  altogether  unable  to  move  the  muscles  supplied  by  one 
facial  nerve.     Whether  he  frowns,  or  smiles,  or  laughs,  one  side  remsins 


*  I  have  myself  had  a  patient  who  was  attacked  with  Bell's  paralysis  twenty -four  1 
after  the  development  of  an  emption  of  herpes  zoster  on  the  same  side  of  the  fsce.  He 
came  to  me  ahont  seven  weeks  afterwards ;  the  loss  of  power  to  move  the  &cial  moieki 
was  then  almost  complete,  and  the  '*  reaction  of  degeneration  "  was  found  to  be  preNvt 
when  the  electrical  test  was  applied.  The  pnrple  scars  caused  by  the  ernption  were  stiH 
visible.  No  indication  of  any  disease  affecting  the  seventh  nerve  could  be  diacova^;  ml 
I  was  inclined  to  regard  the  paralysis  as  reflex.  He  slowly  recovered,  after  the  Upw  of 
several  months. — C.  H.  F. 
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expressionless  ;  the  forehead  is  unwrinkled,  no  creases  appear  round  the  eye, 
the  cheek  and  chin  are  marked  by  no  dimples,  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
remains  in  the  same  position  as  before.  When  he  tries  to  close  the  eyelids 
forcibly,  those  on  the  paralysed  side  are  motionless,  a  condition  pedantically 
called  lagophthalmos  (hare's-eye) ;  but  since  there  is  a  physiological  associa- 
tion between  forced  closure  of  the  eye  and  elevation  of  the  globe,  the 
latter  action,  which  is  effected  through  the  third  nerve,  still  goes  on  ;  and 
the  eyeball  is  involuntarily  turned  upwards,  or  upwards  and  inwards,  until 
the  pupil  is  hidden  beneath  the  upper  lid.  The  actions  of  spitting,  whistling, 
Hnd  blowing  are  impossible ;  the  sides  of  the  mouth  cannot  be  pursed  up ; 
the  cheek  is  not  held  close  to  the  teeth  by  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  bulges 
ont  with  expiration  of  the  breath.  For  the  same  reason,  when  the  patient 
masticates,  the  food  cannot  be  retained  within  the  space  between  the  jaws, 
and  collects  outside  the  teeth  on  the  affected  side,  so  that  he  has  to  dislodge 
it  with  his  finger,  unless  he  keeps  his  hand  pressed  against  the  cheek  while 
he  ia  eating.     In  speaking,  he  pronounces  the  labial  consonants  indistinctly-* 

Pf  ^f  f»  %  ^^^  ^* 

The  degree  to  which  the  face  is  distorted  when  in  repose  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  cases,  even  among  those  in  which  the  loss  of  voluntary 
power  is  complete.  In  some  patients  the  mouth  is  drawn  far  over  to  the 
opposite  side,  the  eye  stares  fixedly,  and  the  countenance  has  a  constant  and 
most  comical  aspect  This  seems  to  be  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  antago- 
nist muscles  analogous  to  that  which  causes  distortion  of  the  fingers  when 
the  interossei  are  paralysed.  But  perhaps  one  element  in  the  result  is  an 
absolute  loss  of  tone  in  the  affected  muscles,  which  occurs  only  when  the 
nerve  is  completely  destroyed,  as  in  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
for  in  most  of  the  so-called  "  rheumatic  "  cases  the  patient's  features  are  but 
little  disturbed  while  they  are  at  rest,  so  that  at  a  cursory  glance  one  may 
scarcely  notice  that  anything  is  amiss  with  him.  Even  when  he  is  alto- 
gether unable  to  close  the  eye,  the  palpebral  aperture  may  appear  but  little 
wider  than  on  the  unaffected  side,  and  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle  may  still  be 
able  to  keep  the  lachrymal  puncta  in  contact  with  the  globe,  and  to  prevent 
^e  tears  from  running  down  over  the  cheek,  as  they  do  in  the  most 
extreme  forms  of  the  disease.  Perhaps  during  sleep,  when  the  levator 
palpebrse  is  relaxed,  the  eyelids  may  approach  one  another  more  nearly 
than  would  be  expected  from  the  patient's  inability  to  close  them  when  he 
is  awake,  with  the  levator  acting  in  opposition  to  his  efforts.  In  this 
way  one  may  perhaps  find  an  explanation  of  the  not  infrequent  absence  of 
inflammation,  which  one  would  expect  to  be  a  necessary  result  of  particles 
of  dost  settling  upon  the  exposed  eyeball.  As  is  well  known,  the 
conjunctiva  is  very  apt  to  become  inflamed  under  such  circumstances, 
and  the  cornea  may  lose  its  transparency  or  ulcerate ;  but  Valleix  had 
a  case  of  facial  paralysis  of  twenty  years'  duration  in  which  no  such 
results  took  place.  In  the  daytime,  as  Trousseau  remarks,  the  patient 
ia  able  to  compensate  for  the  failure  of  movement  in  the  eyelids  by 
bringing  the  globe  into  various  positions  so  as  to  wipe  it  upon  different 
parts  of  their  inner  surfaces ;  or  he  may  push  down  the  upper  lid  with  his 
finger. 

Among  the  indirect  effects  of  facial  paralysis,  impairment  of  the  sense  of 
tmM  ia  sometimes  mentioned ;  and  it  is  attributed  to  a  dry  condition  of  the 
corresponding  nostril,  which  results  from  the  escape  of  the  tears  over  the 
cheek. 
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A  much  more  frequent  symptom  is  a  perversion  of  the  senae  of  Mc 
Trousseau,  for  example,  speaks  of  a  man  who  said  that  his  food  tasted  fika 
'^  salt  plaster  •"  and  other  patients  have  experienced  a  subjective  metallic  or 
sour  taste  in  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  on  the  affected  side ;  or  a  lo«  of 
power  to  detect  acid,  sweety  or  saline  flavours.  This  appears  to  be  directly 
due  to  interruption  of  the  conducting  power  of  a  branch  of  the  sevoitli 
nerve,  the  chorda  tympani.  It  is  also  said  that  the  secretion  of  saliva  may 
be  diminished  from  the  same  cause. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  often  abnormally  acute ;  there  is  an  angmttited 
sensibility  for  all  musical  notes  and  sounds,  the  patient  hearing  a  wmteh  at 
a  greater  distance  from  his  ear  on  the  affected  than  on  the  healthy  side ; 
there  is  also  an  increased  capacity  for  the  detection  of  sounds  of  Yety  W 
pitch ;  and  there  may  be  a  subjective  sensation  of  hearing  an  acute  soimd. 
This  state  of  the  auditory  sense  has  been  (barbarously)  named  "oxjakoia." 
Brown-S^uard  propounded  the  theory  that  it  is  due  to  hypersemia  (rf  the 
auditory  nerve  consequent  on  paralysis  of  its  vaso-motor  nerves.  But 
LucsB  has  since  shown  that  it  is  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  stapedius 
muscle,  which  receives  a  branch  of  the  facial  nerve ;  its  antagonist^  the 
tensor  tympani,  being  no  longer  opposed,  keeps  the  membrane  too  modi 
on  the  stretch  ('BerL  klin.  Woch.,'  1874,  Nos.  U,  16).  Auditoiy 
h3rper8dsthesia,  therefore,  should  never  occur  in  facial  palsy  of  periphenl 
origin. 

Another  branch  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  is  often  affected  in  BelTt 
paralysis,  is  that  which  goes  to  the  soft  palate.  The  late  Professes-  Sanden 
showed  (*  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,'  1865)  that  there  is  then  "  a  vertical  relazatioii 
or  lowering  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  velum,  with  diminished  hdgfat 
and  curvature  of  the  posterior  palatine  arch,"  a  condition  which  he  believes 
to  be  due  to  loss  of  power  in  the  levator  palati  muscle.  In  certain  caaet 
the  uvula  is  turned  to  the  paralysed  side ;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  constant^ 
and  it  possesses  little  significance,  inasmuch  as  lateral  deviation  of  the  uvula 
sometimes  occurs  in  healthy  persons.  If  the  levator  palati  is  paralysed,  it 
would  follow  that  the  lesion  of  the  portio  dura  must  be  on  the  cere1»al  side 
of  the  geniculate  swelling  of  the  nerve  in  the  petrosal  bone.  Bat  the 
symptom  is  more  often  looked  for  than  seen. 

Diplegia  facialis. — ^The  right  facial  nerve  is  as  liable  to  paralysis  at  the 
left.  It  sometimes  happens  that  both  nerves  are  paralysed  in  the  same 
patient ;  the  symptoms  are  then  to  a  certain  extent  peculiar,  so  that  such 
cases  have  been  dignified  with  the  special  name  of  "  diplegia  facialis."  The 
chief  point  is  that  there  is  no  distortion  of  the  features  under  emotion  of 
any  kind.  The  face  remains  without  expression,  and,  as  Bomberg  put  it^ 
the  patient  laughs  or  cries  behind  a  mask.  Double  facial  paralysis  may  be 
caused  by  a  new  growth  or  gumma,  involving  both  nerves  at  the  base  <tf 
the  skull ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  due  to  disease  affecting  the  two  petrou 
bones  separately,  or  to  the  action  of  cold  upon  both  sides  of  the  &ce  in 
succession. 

Diagnosis, — This  is  seldom  difficult  when  facial  palsy  is  fully  deve> 
loped.  One  must  not  omit  to  notice  whether  any  other  nerves  beside  the 
seventh  are  paralysed,  for  if  such  is  the  case  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  some  new  growth  or  syphilitic  disease  at  the  base  of  the  skolL 
Even  when  the  loss  of  power  is  very  slight  and  incomplete,  one  can  for  the 
most  part  decide  its  peripheral  origin  by  a  little  failure  of  expressioo 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  face,  and  by  a  narrow  chink  remaining  between 
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the  closed  eyelids,  for  these  symptoms  do  not  accompany  a  partial  paralysis 
of  the  facial  nerve  from  disease  of  the  brain. 

Course, — The  onset  of  Bell's  paralysis  is  sometimes  gradual,  sometimes 
sadden.  Among  hospital  patients  it  often  happens  that  what  first  attracts 
the  patient's  notice  is  his  finding  himself  unable  to  spit  or  to  whistle ;  or  he 
may  find  his  face  "  all  on  one  side  "  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning. 

The  subsequent  course  of -facial  palsy  varies  greatly.  When  due  to 
destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nerve,  as  in  cases  of  necrosis 
of  the  petrous  bone,  it  is  of  course  permanent  and  incurable.  Although 
recovery  is  possible  after  an  injury,  such  as  the  division  of  the  nerve  in  a 
surgical  operation,  yet  this  seldom  occurs  before  the  lapse  of  several 
months,  and  it  is  apt  to  remain  incomplete.  Even  where  the  affection  is 
the  direct  result  of  exposure  to  cold,  it  may  last  from  four  to  six  months ; 
but  sometimes  it  gets  well  much  more  rapidly,  the  patient  beginning  to  regain 
power  over  the  muscles  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  recovering 
completely  within  a  few  weeks. 

Prognosis. — It  might  be  expected  that  one  of  the  best  indications  of  the 
probable  duration  of  the  affection  would  be  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
paralysis  of  the  proximal  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  chorda  tympani, 
and  those  to  the  stapedius  and  palate.  Dr  Sanders,  however,  maintained 
that  the  prognosis  is  not  more  unfavourable  in  cases  in  which  the  last- 
named  branch  is  implicated.  The  question  is  not  of  much  practical  import- 
ance, because  we  seem  to  have  in  the  application  of  electricity  a  method  of 
determining  the  gravity  of  an  attack  of  facial  paralysis  from  the  first. 

This  point  has  been  carefully  worked  out  in  (Germany  by  Brenner  and  by 
Erb.  From  their  observations  it  appears  that  in  the  mild  form  of  the  affec- 
tion, which  recovers  in  two  or  three  weeks,  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the 
paralysed  side  of  the  face  react  both  to  galvanic  and  to  faradic  currents  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  on  the  healthy  side.  In  only  a  single  instance  of  rapid 
recovery  could  Brenner  detect  a  slight  and  transient  diminution  of  excita- 
bility to  both  kinds  of  current.  But  in  the  severe  form  (which  includes  a 
large  proportion  of  those  cases  which  are  due  to  the  direct  action  of  cold) 
those  peculiar  effects  are  observed  which  have  been  described  above  as  the 
''reaction  of  degeneration."  Indeed,  it  was  in  a  case  of  facial  paralysis 
that  this  reaction  was  first  noticed  by  Baierlacher  in  1859.  The  prognosis 
is  then  always  so  far  unfavourable,  that  no  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for 
until  two  or  three  months  have  passed,  that  a  complete  recovery  seldom 
takes  place  before  the  lapse  of  another  period  of  equal  duration,  and  that 
more  or  less  weakness  or  stiffness  of  the  affected  muscles  sometimes  remains 
during  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life.  Erb  describes  an  intermediate  form 
of  facial  palsy  in  which  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  not  completely  lost^ 
although  the  muscles  present  the  characteristic  sensitiveness  to  feeble 
galvanic  currents  with  absence  of  faradic  contractility  ;  such  cases,  he  says, 
recover  in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

In  severe  cases  of  Bell's  paralysis  spasmodic  affections  are  observed  at  an 
advanced  stage.  When  the  patient  is  just  beginning  to  recover  voluntary  power 
over  some  of  the  muscles,  it  often  happens  that  the  effort  to  induce  contraction 
in  one  of  them  causes  simultaneous  movements  in  muscles  of  a  different  part  of 
the  face.  He  may  wish  to  move  his  eyebrow  or  his  eye,  and  he  involuntarily 
draws  his  mouth  to  that  side ;  he  may  intend  to  close  his  lips,  and  he  finds 
that  he  also  shuts  his  eye.  In  a  patient  who  was  under  the  author's  care  in 
1877,  the  di9tQrtion  of  the  mouth  wfw  so  great  when  m  attempt  was  made 
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to  close  the  right  eye,  that  the  clinical  clerk  actually  supposed  the  1^  side 
of  the  orbicularis  oris  to  be  paralysed.  Hitzig,  who  has  especially  stodied 
these  curious  phenomena  (*  Arch.  f.  Psych./  1872),  notes  that  they  scHnetiiiiet 
occur  while  there  is  absolute  paralysis  (for  all  volitional  efforts)  ci  the 
muscles  which  are  concerned  in  the  associated  movements.  It  seems  difficult 
to  avoid  the  inference  that  the  motor  impulse  must  find  its  way  Uiroagh  tlia 
obstructed  part  of  the  nerve  along  the  fibres  which  have  regained  their  eon- 
ducting  power,  and  so  reach  the  peripheral  branches.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  facial  nucleus  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  also  in  a  conditkn  of 
exalted  irritability  in  many  cases,  for  Hitzig  has  found  that  toaching  the 
afiected  side  of  the  face  sometimes  gives  rise  to  spasms  which  may  eren 
involve  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side.  In  one  case  of  facial  paralysi% 
contractions  actually  extended  to  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  to  tfaoee 
of  the  limbs.  The  occurrence  of  associated  movements  is  commonly  a 
precursor  of  the  return  of  voluntary  power  over  the  paralysed  muscles. 
They  genei'ally  quickly  disappear,  but  sometimes  they  seem  to  dehj 
recovery,  and  (according  to  Erb)  they  have  been  known  to  last  for  as  many 
as  thirteen  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  paralysis  is  to  be  permanent,  ionie  em- 
fractions  of  some  or  all  of  the  muscles  often  show  themselves,  which  seem  to 
have  been  described  by  Duchenne  before  they  had  attracted  the  notice  ol 
other  observers.  The  result  may  be  an  elevation  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
a  deepening  of  the  naso-labial  groove,  a  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  aperture, 
or  a  general  exaggeration  of  all  the  markings  of  the  affected  part  of  die  face. 
The  features  are  sometimes  dragged  over  to  such  an  extent  that  one  mi^t 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  healthy  side  was  the  one  paralysed. 
Duchenne  asserted  that  whenever  in  the  course  of  facial  paralysis  some  par- 
ticular muscle  recovers  its  tone  earlier  than  one  would  have  expected,  ooe 
should  be  prepai*ed  for  the  supervention  of  tonic  spasm  in  it.  Bat  this 
statement  seems  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  such  spasms  depend  upon  the 
occurrence  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  muscles  themselves — a  fact  estab- 
lished by  a  case  of  Hitzig's,  in  which  a  patient  who  already  had  contractioB 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  from  a  former  seiziu'e  of  Bell's  paralysis  was 
attacked  a  second  time  by  the  same  disease,  without  the  muscle  in  questkm 
undergoing  relaxation. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  still  a  doubtful  matter.  When  the  discovery 
was  first  made  that  the  muscles  in  many  cases  exhibit  an  augmented 
susceptibility  to  galvanic  currents,  most  observers  assumed  that  the  a{^)iica- 
tion  of  that  form  of  electricity  would  cure  the  disease  more  quickly  than  the 
faradisation  which  had  before  been  employed.  But  in  1869,  Erb,  after 
analysing  the  cases  which  had  then  been  recorded,  expressed  the  ofAiiion 
(*  Deutsches  Archiv,'  vi)  that  the  "severe"  form,  in  which  alone  the  reactkm 
of  degeneration  is  present,  cannot  be  materially  shortened  in  its  course  bj 
galvanism.  According  to  him,  the  constant  current  is  of  little  value  mid 
the  conductivity  of  the  nerves  is  re-established,  although  he  believes  that  it 
then  accelerates  the  recovery  of  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles.  He  re- 
commends that  the  anode  should  be  placed  behind  the  ear,  and  t^e  cathode 
pioved  over  the  paralysed  half  of  the  face ;  or  else  that  the  two  poles  shookl 
be  placed  one  over  each  mastoid  process,  the  affected  side  receiving  the 
anode.  In  mild  cases  he  says  that  each  application  of  the  current  is  usoallj 
followed  by  increase  of  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles.  It  must  not  ht 
forgotten  that  Duchenne  believed  that  he  attained  still  better  results  from 
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faradisation  ;  he  speaks  of  cases  which  had  lasted  for  years,  and  which  were, 
without  exception,  cured  or  greatly  relieved  by  this  procedure,  although  all 
other  treatment  had  failed.  So  impressed  was  he  with  its  potency,  that  he 
regarded  it  as  capable  of  inducing  secondary  spasms,  and  consequently  advised 
that  when  the  muscles  began  to  regain  their  tone  the  intermissions  of  the 
battery  should  be  reduced  in  frequency  to  not  more  than  four  in  the  second. 
He  did  not  indeed  recommend  that  faradisation  should  be  laid  aside  altogether, 
even  when  contractions  of  the  affected  muscles  had  set  in ;  but  he  suggested 
that  they  should  also  be  stretched  with  the  fingers  at  regular  intervals,  or 
that  a  wooden  ball  should  be  carried  in  the  cheek. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  appear  that  as  much  (or  as  little)  is  to 
be  anticipated  from  medicinal  treatment  as  from  electricity.  All  recent 
writers  recommend  leeches  behind  the  ear,  blisters,  and  mercury  or  iodide  of 
potassium  as  the  best  remedies  for  facial  paralysis  during  the  first  two 
weeks.  £rb,  in  particular,  says  that  the  iodide  in  full  doses  has  appeared  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  the  disease,  even  in  some  "  severe  "  cases. 

Paralysis  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eyeball. — Of  the  movements  of 
the  eyeballs  some  are  direct  results  of  the  action  of  single  muscles ;  while  the 
remainder,  for  which  several  muscles  are  brought  into  play,  are  capable  of 
a  physiological  analysis  far  more  exact  than  that  to  which  the  movements 
of  any  other  parts  of  the  body  can  be  submitted.  Since  three  distinct  cranial 
nerves  are  concerned,  the  study  of  ocular  paralysis  has  very  important  bearings 
upon  medical  diagnosis.  The  affections  of  these  nerves  cannot  be  taken 
separately,  because  under  normal  conditions  the  two  eyes  are  always  moved 
simultaneously,  and  because  the  muscles  of  opposite  sides  which  are  asso- 
ciated together  are  often  not  the  two  of  the  same  name,  but  one  of  a  certain 
name  and  the  antagonist  of  its  fellow,  receiving  nerves  from  different 
sources.  For  example,  the  external  rectus  of  one  side,  supplied  by  the  sixth 
nerve,  works,  not  with  the  external  rectus,  but  with  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
other  side,  a  muscle  which  receives  its  branch  from  the  third  nerve.  Now, 
one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  loss  of  power  in  the  external  rectus 
is  a  deviation  from  the  natural  movements  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  oppo- 
site eye,  and  vice  versdj  so  that  the  affections  of  these  muscles  have  to  be 
discussed  together. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  of  the  ocular  muscles 
receive  each  the  entire  distribution  of  a  cranial  nerve — the  external  rectus 
that  of  the  sixth,  the  superior  oblique  that  of  the  fourth.  The  consequence 
is  that  either  of  these  muscles  is  more  likely  to  be  separately  paralysed 
than  any  single  one  of  the  rest,  which  are  all  supplied  by  the  third  nerve, 
and  that  the  affections  of  the  former  muscles  are  far  the  most  important 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Moreover,  these  affections  present  differ- 
ences  in  their  symptoms  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  are  typical  of  those  which 
characterise  the  paralysis  of  all  the  other  muscles ;  so  that  it  is  in  every 
way  convenient  to  describe  them  first. 

Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve, — Each  external  rectus  muscle  is  associated  in 
its  principal  movement  with  the  internal  rectus  of  the  opposite  side.  Their 
combined  function  is  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  they  merely  carry  the  eyes 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left^  without  any  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
vertical  axes  of  the  globes.  Thus,  if  an  external  rectus  be  paralysed,  the 
corresponding  eye  cannot  be  moved  outwards  when  the  other  eye  is  moved 
inwards.  Let  us,  for  example,  suppose  that  the  patient  has  his  left  sixth  nerve 
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paralysed.  The  result  is  that  he  is  unable  to  look  with  his  left  eye  at  107 
object  to  his  left.  If  we  hold  a  candle  before  him,  and  move  it  to  his  rigbt 
side,  his  two  eyes  follow  it  until  the  right  one  has  the  edge  of  its  cornea 
touching  the  external  canthus,  and  the  left  has  a  small  part  of  its  cornea 
buried  beneath  the  caruncle.  But  if  we  now  carry  the  candle  to  his  left 
side  the  right  eye  alone  follows  it ;  the  left  remains  motionless,  and  looks 
straight  forwards,  or  may  perhaps  perform  a  slight  zigzagging  movement  to 
the  left  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  two  obliqui.  The  further  tiie 
object  is  carried  to  the  left  the  greater  is  the  difierence  in  the  directaom  of 
the  two  eyes ;  and  this  prirruiry  deviation  or  squint  at  once  clears  up  Uie  nature 
of  the  case  when  the  paralysis  is  complete. 

If  the  loss  of  power  is  partial  the  affected  eye  only  lags  behind  its 
fellow,  and  no  obvious  squint  may  appear.  In  such  a  case  one  can 
generally  make  out  the  nature  of  the  defect  by  covering  the  right  or  healthy 
eye ;  the  patient  then  discovers  that  he  has  not  got  his  left  eye  fixed  xspoa 
the  object,  and  he  accordingly  moves  that  eye  further  to  the  left.  This 
correcting  movement  may  be  readily  detected  by  a  close  observer ;  but  what 
is  far  more  striking  is  a  movement  which  is  simultaneously  made  by  the  right 
eye.  For  the  left  external  rectus  being  partially  paralysed,  any  voluntary 
movement  of  that  muscle  requires  the  exertion  of  far  more  effort  than  that 
which  would  have  sufficed  under  normal  conditions  to  produce  the  same 
degree  of  contraction.  But  whatever  amount  of  nervous  energy  is  pot 
forth,  it  is  at  the  same  time  thrown  upon  the  associated  muscle — the  right 
internal  rectus — which  is  in  possession  of  its  full  vigour;  and  thus  the 
right  eye  moves  two  or  three  times  as  far  as  the  left  one. 

This  movement  of  the  healthy  eye  is  called  secondary  devioHon;  and 
it  is  of  the  more  importance  because  it  affords  a  sure  means  of  distinguishing 
a  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  from  a  mere  contraction  or  shortening  of 
one  or  both  of  the  internal  recti,  such  as  exists  in  cases  of  ordinary  stra- 
bismus. When  the  loss  of  power  is  considerable  this  distinction  is  indeed 
made  by  the  fact  (above  mentioned)  that  the  primary  deviation  increaaes 
as  the  object  looked  at  is  carried  further  over  towards  the  left  side ;  for  if 
the  affection  were  a  mere  convergent  strabismus  the  axes  of  the  eyes  woaM 
remain  at  exactly  the  same  angle,  the  one  lagging  at  a  fixed  distance  behind 
the  other,  but  nevertheless  travelling  with  it,  so  that  such  an  affection  is 
sometimes  called  "concomitant.''  But  in  slight  cases  this  critericm  fails. 
Its  place  is  then  taken  by  the  secondary  deviation,  the  augmented  att^pliiwdi 
of  which  is  (as  we  have  seen)  dependent  on  the  existence  of  paralysis.  In 
cases  of  ordinary  strabismus  the  secondary  is  exactly  equal  to  the  {Kimaiy 
deviation,  since  the  muscles  on  both  sides  possess  equal  power. 

The  other  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  are  subjective 
sensations  experienced  by  the  patient,  and  of  movements  to  which  they 
lead. 

When  his  eyes  are  turned  in  a  certain  direction  he  sees  double  images 
of  the  objects  at  which  he  looks ;  and  this  diplopia  is  not  infrequently 
the  first  thing  which  draws  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  something  is 
amiss  with  him.  We  will  assume  as  before  that  the  left  externtl 
rectus  is  the  muscle  paralysed,  and  we  will  call  the  image  which  is  formed 
upon  the  retina  of  the  affected  (or  left)  eye  "  the  false  image  ; "  the  one 
which  is  formed  on  the  unaffected  (or  right)  eye  "the  true  image."  It 
is  obvious  that  double  vision  occurs  only  when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the 
left,  for  it  is  then  that  they  fail  to  converge  properly  upon  the  object    And 
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a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  since  the  left  eye  has  its  axis  turned 
inwards  (or  to  the  right),  the  false  image  must  be  formed  upon  the  inner 
side  of  its  retina,  and  not  upon  its  centre ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  appears 
to  be  outside  the  true  image  or  further  to  the  left.  Both  images  are  upon  the 
same  level,  and  both  are  upright.  By  placing  a  piece  of  coloured  glass 
before  one  of  the  patient's  eyes,  we  can  enable  him  to  distinguish  very  easily 
which  image  is  formed  by  that  eye,  and  which  by  the  other ;  reddish  violet 
is  said  to  be  the  best  colour  for  this  purpose. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  diplopia  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  that 
paralysis  of  any  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  present.  Double  images  are  some- 
times formed  upon  the  retina  of  a  single  eye ;  and  in  other  cases  they  are 
due  to  a  mere  "  concomitant  strabismus."  Making  the  patient  look  at  the 
object  with  each  eye  separately  will  exclude  the  former  condition;  but 
the  latter  can  only  be  dismissed  from  further  consideration  if  it  is  found 
that  the  two  images  get  wider  apart  as  the  object  is  moved  further  to  the 
left.  One  must  not  assume  that  diplopia  which  is  of  recent  origin  and 
which  began  suddenly  cannot  be  due  to  concomitant  strabismus;  for  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  patient  whose  ocular  muscles  are  imperfectly 
antagonised  is  able  to  keep  up  the  balance  between  them  until  he  over- 
fatigues his  eyes,  or  until  he  is  weakened  by  some  illness,  when  he  may 
abruptly  b^in  to  squint 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  whenever  there  is 
a  loss  of  power  in  the  external  rectus  muscle  the  patient  must  necessarily 
be  conscious  of  diplopia.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  he  may  not 
previously  have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  two  eyes  together,  or  that  he 
may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  concentrating  his  attention  upon  a  single 
retina,  in  which  case  all  that  he  is  likely  to  notice  is  a  blurring  of  the  objects 
at  which  he  looks,  interfering  with  the  distinctness  of  his  vision.  One  can 
generally  make  such  a  person  aware  that  he  really  sees  double  by  directing 
him  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  some  bright  small  object^  especially  if  a  coloured 
glass  be  held  in  front  of  one  eye. 

Another  subjective  S3rmptom  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  "  erroneous 
projection  "  of  the  visual  field.  We  have  seen  that  a  patient  who  has  para- 
lysis of  the  left  external  rectus  muscle  refers  the  false  image  of  any  object 
to  the  left  of  him  which  he  sees  with  both  eyes  open,  to  a  position  outside 
its  true  position,  i.  e,  more  to  the  loft.  The  same  thing  occurs  if  he  is  told 
to  look  at  an  object  with  the  right  eye  closed  ;  except  that  his  judgment 
is  then  based  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  degree  of  effort  required  to  bring 
his  left  eye  to  bear  upon  it,  which  effort  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
failure  in  the  power  of  the  muscle.  One  consequence  is  that  such  a  patient 
feels  giddy,  and  may  even  stagger,  if  he  attempts  to  use  his  left  eye  done — 
a  point  of  some  importance,  because  a  careless  observer  might  mistake  it  for 
a  sign  of  serious  cerebral  mischief.  Another  result  of  "erroneous  pro- 
jection "  may  be  employed  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  paralysis  of 
the  ocular  muscles.  The  patient  is  told  to  close  the  eye  supposed  to  be 
unaffected,  and  to  strike  suddenly  at  an  object  placed  towards  the  outer  side 
of  the  other  eye.  If  the  external  rectus  muscle  is  paralysed  he  is  sure  to 
miss  the  object  by  going  to  the  outer  side  of  it. 

Some  patients  free  themselves  from  the  uncomfortable  sensations  to 
which  this  affection  gives  rise,  by  keeping  the  head  fixed  over  towards  the 
paralysed  side,  so  that  the  images  of  the  objects  at  which  they  look 
may  be  referred  to  their  right  positions. 
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When  pamlysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  has  lasted  for  a  cob- 
siderable  length  of  time  the  position  of  the  eyeball  often  undergoes  a 
further  change.  It  is  now  drawn  inwards  by  the  uncontrolled  action 
of  its  internal  rectus,  so  that  a  convergent  squint  is  constantly  present^ 
whatever  may  be  the  direction  in  which  the  patient  looks,  unkn 
perhaps  it  be  very  far  to  the  right  Such  a  condition  was  deaignated 
by  von  Graefe  the  "secondary  contraction  of  the  antagonistic  muscle;* 
and  he  pointed  out  the  curious  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  akogeUia 
disproportionate  in  degree  to  the  loss  of  power  in  the  muscle  originaDy 
affected. 

Paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve. — The  action  of  the  oUi^us  superior  is  far 
from  being  as  simple  as  that  of  the  rectus  externus ;  and  its  paralysis  is 
propoi*tionately  difficult  of  detection.  Each  of  the  two  recti,  when  acting 
alone,  rotates  the  cornea  slightly  inwards,  beside  raising  or  lowering  it ;  but 
as  one  of  the  obliqui  tends  to  rotate  it  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  resultant 
of  their  combined  action  is  a  straight  movement  in  a  vertical  plane.  Hie 
left  inferior  rectus,  by  itself,  would  lower  the  cornea  and  carry  it  towards 
the  right ;  the  left  superior  obliquus,  by  itself,  would  lower  it>  and  cany  it 
round  to  the  left.  Acting  together,  they  move  it  straight  downwards.  It 
is  further  evident  that  the  rotatory  action  of  the  two  recti  upon  the  (left) 
cornea  must  be  more  apparent  when  the  eyeball  has  been  previously  directed 
outwards  to  the  left;  that  of  the  obliqui  when  it  has  been  prerioosly 
directed  inwards,  to  the  right 

Now  let  ns  suppose  that  the  left  superior  oblique  muscle  is  paralysed. 
The  result  must  necessarily  be  that  when  the  patient  looks  downwards  the 
cornea  will  be  carried  to  the  right  by  the  inferior  rectus,  which  has  now  no 
antagonist  capable  of  counteracting  its  tendency  to  rotate  the  globe  in  that 
direction.     In  other  words,  he  will  squint  to  the  right  and  slightly  upwards 
with  the  affected  eye  when  it  is  directed  upon  an  object  towards  his  feet 
The  "  secondary  deviation  "  of  the  sound  eye  will  be  downwards  and  to  the 
left     These  symptoms,  however,  are  comparatively  little  marked,  so  that 
the  subjective  phenomena  of  diplopia  acquire  a  far  greater  relative  import- 
ance in  the  diagnosis  of  the  paralysis  of  the  fourth  than  in  that  of  the  sixth 
nerve.     The  double  images  are  seen  chiefly  when  the  patient  looks  down- 
wards, and  their  position  in  regard  to  one  another  at  once  indicates  what 
muscle  has  lost  its  power.     Thus,  firstly,  the  false  image  lies  bdouf  the  tme 
one  ;  secondly,  it  is  placed  to  its  left ;  and  thirdly,  it  appears  to  be  tilied  in 
a  particular  manner.     This  last  circumstance  depends  upon  the  way  in  whidi 
the  affected  eye  is  rotated,  for  since  the  upper  end  of  an  object  necessarily 
has  its  image  formed  upon  a  part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  retina  outside  the 
normal  vertical  meridian  of  the  retinii,  the  object  itself  seems  to  that  eye  to 
be  placed  obliquely  vM  Us  upper  end  tilted  to  the  righL     Another  p(»nt 
noticed  by  von  Graefe  is  that  the  false  image  seems  to  be  on  a  plane  nearer 
to  the  eye  than  the  true  one ;  this,  he  says,  depends  upon  their  both  being 
referred  to  positions  upon  a  horizontal  surface  spread  at  the  patient's  feet, 
so  that  the  true  image,  being  the  upper  of  the  two,  is  naturally  supposed  to 
be  the  more  distant.     Moreover,  the  patient,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sensatkn 
of  giddiness  when  he  looks  with  both  eyes  at  objects  before  him,  keeps 
his  head  turned  downwards  and  to  the  right — ^  position  which  is  veiy 
characteristic. 

Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. — Since  this  nerve,  unlike  the  sixth  and  fourth, 
is  distributed  to  four  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  symptoms  produced  by  its 
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paralysis  must  of  course  be  different^  according  as  the  affection  is  limited  to 
particular  branches  or  involves  all  of  them  alike. 

In  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus  the  symptoms  are  the  converse  of 
those  which  belong  to  paralysis  of  the  abducens.  If  we  take,  as  before, 
the  muscle  of  the  left  side,  the  "  primary  deviation "  occurs  when  the 
eyes  are  directed  on  an  object  towards  the  right ;  the  affected  eye  cannot 
then  be  moved  inwards  while  the  other  one  is  being  moved  outwards,  and  a 
dwergeni  squint  is  produced.  The  "  secondary  deviation  "  of  the  right  eye 
is  towards  the  right  Double  images  are  perceived  by  the  patient  when  he 
looks  to  the  right,  and  the  distance  between  them  increases  the  further  the 
object  is  moved  in  that  direction.  They  are  both  upon  the  same  level  and 
both  upright.  They  are  said  to  be  "  crossed  f  that  is,  the  false  image 
(which  is  seen  by  the  left  eye)  lies  to  the  light  of  the  true  image  (which  is 
seen  by  the  right  eye).  The  "  false  projection  "  of  the  image  takes  place 
toward  the  right ;  so  that  the  patient^  if  he  aims  suddenly  at  an  object 
with  the  right  eye  closed,  misses  it  by  going  too  far  to  the  right.  To  avoid 
giddiness  the  patient  keeps  his  head  over  to  the  right. 

In  paralysis  of  the  left  infeiior  rectiis  most  of  the  symptoms  are  the  con- 
Terse  of  those  which  are  produced  by  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique 
muscle.  As  in  that  affection,  the  affected  eye  squints  a  little  upwards  when 
the  patient  looks  downwards,  but  the  rotation  of  the  globe  is  now  to  the 
left.  Diplopia  occurs  when  the  eyes  are  directed  upon  an  object  below  them ; 
the  false  image  is  below  the  true  one,  lies  to  its  right,  and  has  its  upper  end 
tilted  to  the  left. 

In  paralysis  of  the  left  inferior  oblique  the  affected  eye  squints  a  little 
downwards  when  the  patient  looks  upwards ;  the  globe  is  rotated  to  the 
right  The  false  image  lies  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  true  one,  and  has 
its  upper  end  tilted  to  the  left 

In  paralysis  of  the  left  superior  rectus  the  affected  eye  squints  a  little 
downwards  when  the  patient  looks  upwards ;  the  globe  is  rotated  to  the  left 
The  false  image  lies  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  true  one,  and  has  its 
upper  end  tilted  to  the  right 

Lastly,  if  the  whole  of  the  third  nerve  on  the  left  side  is  paralysed,  the  sym- 
ptoms are  necessarily  in  great  measure  identical  with  those  which  indicate 
affections  of  the  muscles  severally  supplied  by  its  branches.  There  is  com- 
plete loss  of  power  to  move  the  eye  inwards  or  upwards.  It  cannot  be 
moved  straight  downwards,  but  it  can  be  lowered  slightly  if  at  the  same 
time  it  is  carried  a  little  outwards.  In  the  direction  horizontally  outwards 
its  play  is  perfectly  free.  These  last  two  movements  are  effected  respec- 
tively by  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  fourth  and  sixth  nerves,  and  in  the 
former  of  these  the  globe  is  of  course  made  to  revolve  on  its  antero-pos- 
terior  axis  by  the  uncompensated  action  of  the  superior  oblique  muScle. 
Indeed,  the  rotation  is  so  marked  under  such  circumstances — especially 
when  the  eye  is  allowed  to  move  as  little  outwards  as  possible — that  it 
affords  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  modem  views  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

The  visual  range  of  the  affected  eye  is  reduced,  according  to  von  Graef e,  to 
about  one  twelfth  of  its  normal  extent ;  it  is  limited  by  a  straight  horizontal 
line  above,  but  below  by  a  curved  line  which  sweeps  downwards  and  then 
outwards. 

The  direction  of  the  "  primary  deviation  "  of  the  left  eye,  and  that  of 
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the  "  secondary  deviation "  of  the  right  eye,  necessarily  vary  aooofdh^  to 
the  position  of  the  object  towards  which  the  patient  directs  his  sight ;  the 
relations  of  the  fake  to  the  true  image  of  course  undergo  corresponding 
variations,  and  so  also  does  the  "  erroneous  projection ''  of  the  objects 
that  meet  his  eye  on  different  sides.  The  consequence  of  this  is  thst 
giddiness  is  a  far  more  marked  symptom  when  several  of  the  ocohr 
muscles  are  paralysed  than  when  one  alone  is  affected;  and  it  caimot 
be  obviated  by  adopting  any  particular  posture  for  the  head,  nor,  indeed,  by 
any  method  except  that  of  keeping  the  affected  eye  closed.  It  is  only  when 
the  patient  looks  at  an  object  in  the  extreme  left  of  the  visual  field  that  he 
ceases  to  squint  and  sees  a  single  image  with  the  two  eyes. 

In  paralysis  of  the  entire  third  nerve,  beside  the  affection  of  the 
four  ocular  muscles,  there  is  loss  of  power  in  certain  other  muscles  wbidi 
are  also  supplied  by  that  nerve.  One  of  these  is  the  levator  palpebrse,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  upper  eyelid  is  dropped,  a  condition  which  is  turned 
ptosis.  The  patient  is  ^together  unable  to  open  the  eye  in  the  ordinsiy 
way ;  at  most  he  can  only  slightly  separate  the  lids  by  wrinkling  t2» 
forehead — by  means  of  the  occipito-frontalis.  Ptosis  may  exist  without 
paralysis  of  any  other  muscle ;  indeed,  it  is  much  more  common  than  an 
isolated  affection  of  any  other  branch  of  the  third  nerve. 

Again,  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  pupil  receives  filaments  from  this 
nerve,  and  paralysis  of  them  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  or  (as  it  ia 
termed)  mydriasis.  Ophthalmic  surgeons  state  that  the  aperture  (rf  the  iris 
never  becomes  so  wide  from  paralysis  as  it  does  under  the  influence  ci 
atropine ;  but  it  is  often  large  enough  to  interfere  very  much  with  the 
accuracy  of  vision,  owing  to  the  formation  of  "  circles  of  diffusion  "  upctt 
the  retina. 

Lastly,  the  ciliary  muscle  is  also  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  and  hence 
pardysis  of  accornmodation  may  be  one  of  the  symptoms  of  dis^ise  of  that 
nerve.  Except  in  very  short-sighted  persons,  this  greatly  interferes  with 
distinctness  of  vision  for  small  print  and  other  near  objects.  To  detect  it^ 
one  must  test  the  range  of  accommodation  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  con- 
vex lens.     The  head  is  usually  turned  obliquely  towards  the  sound  side. 

Ophthalmoplegia  externa, — ^When  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are 
paralysed  together,  there  is  immobility  of  the  globe  with  ptosis,  but  with 
no  squint)  and  with  no  double  vision  for  distant  objects — ^unless  one  eye 
only  is  paralysed.  This  term  was  used  by  von  Oraefe.  The  paralysis 
is  usually  double.  More  than  half  the  cases  are  syphilitic  and  conUe. 
The  term  OphOudmopleffia  intima  vd  interna  has  been  applied  by  Hutchinson 
to  paralysis  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle  only  (*Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1878> 
p.  215,  and  1879,  p.  307). 

Etiology  of  ocular  paralysis. — With  regard  to  the  causes  of  paralysis  ol 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  our  knowledge  is  at  present  imperfect 
One  point  of  great  practical  importance  is  that  almost  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  affection  remains  limited  to  a  single  nerve  or  to  a  single  branch  of 
the  third  nerve,  terminate  sooner  or  later  in  recovery.  Their  anatomy  k 
consequently  unknown,  but  oculists  say  that  they  are  either  syphilitic  or 
"  rheumatic  "  (u  e.  non-syphilitic). 

In  1876  a  man  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  of  aortic  aneurysm  who  had 
about  nine  months  before  been  in  another  ward  suffering  from  ptosis  of 
the  left  eye  and  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  head.  An  old  meningesl 
apoplexy  was  found ;  the  termination  of   the  left  internal  carotid  artery 
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was  dilated,  and  its  coats  much  thickened ;  moreover  the  third  nerve  on 
tliat  side  was  adherent  to  the  side  of  the  artery  and  stained  of  a  deep 
brown  colour.  Sir  William  Gull  used  to  say  of  the  third  nerve  that  it  ran 
a  "  dangerous  course,"  on  account  of  its  liability  to  compression  in  passing 
between  the  posterior  cerebral  and  the  superior  cerebellar  arteries,  if  these 
vessels  should  happen  to  become  diseased  ;  and  this  view  certainly  accords 
well  with  the  fact  that  ptosis  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  old  people  whose 
arteries  are  dilated  and  tortuous. 

Of  the  fourth  and  sixth  nerves  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  long 
and  exposed  course  along  the  base  of  the  brain  renders  them  very  liable 
to  be  affected  by  tubercular  or  other  effusions  in  that  region. 

When  two  or  more  nerves  are  simultaneously  affected,  one  suspects  the 
presence  of  some  malignant  growth  or  aneurysm  or  gumma  at  the  base  of 
the  skulL  An  intra-cranial  carotid  aneurysm  is  very  likely  to  compress 
the  sixth  nerve  for  some  time  before  it  reaches  the  rest. 

A  syphilitic  affection  of  isolated  nerves  is  not  necessarily  a  gumma,  for 
in  one  case  there  was  ptosis  of  each  eye,  while  the  ocular  muscles  entirely 
escaped,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  third  nerves  were  both  occupied  by  a  gumma.  Probably  the  lesion  is 
often  syphilitic  neuritis.  Von  Oraefe  is  said  to  have  traced  to  syphilis 
about  one  third  of  all  cases  of  ocular  paralysis. 

We  shall  hereafter  find  that  these  paralyses  may  accompany  various 
diseases  of  the  base  of  the  brain^  and  that  they  are  sometimes  early 
sjrmptoms  in  locomotor  ataxy;  but  when  an  organic  lesion  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  is  present^  one  can  almost  always  discover  other  symptoms, 
which  exclude  the  supposition  of  peripheral  paralysis. 

Prognosis. — Most  cases  of  ptosis  or  of  paralysis  of  the  various  ocular 
muscles  recover,  except  when  they  are  due  to  aneurysm  or  malignant 
growth  compressing  the  affected  nerve.  But  it  must  be  added  that 
recovery  is  sometimes  slow,  taking  many  months ;  and  that  it  may  be  imper- 
fect, so  that  one  or  more  of  the  affected  muscles  remain  permanently  weak. 
TrecUmerU, — When  the  palsy  can  be  traced  to  syphilis,  treatment  by 
mercury  is  necessary  and  is  usually  successful.  Iodide  of  potassium  is 
also  useful,  and  is  often  given  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  syphilis.  The 
application  of  blisters  behind  the  ear  is  also  believed  to  be  serviceable. 
Benedikt  and  Erb  have  found  galvanism  useful,  a  current  from  six,  ten,  or 
fourteen  cells  being  applied  for  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time,  with  the 
anode  on  the  temple  or  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  cathode  on  the  closed 
eyelids.  The  improvement  is  said  to  be  often  instantaneously  manifested, 
and  Benedikt  thinks  that  if  no  good  is  effected  within  the  first  fortnight 
there  is  no  object  in  continuing  this  treatment ;  but  according  to  Erb  many 
cases  require  to  be  galvanised  for  several  months  before  any  result  is 
discoverable.     Faradic  currents  also  are  sometimes  useful. 

Paralysis  of  (he  ninth  or  hypoglossal  nerve  is  a  common  symptom  of  cere- 
bral, pontine,  and  bulbar  paralysis,  but  as  a  lesion  of  the  nerve-trunk  it  is  a 
comparatively  rare  affection.  It  is'  attended  with  one  very  remarkable  effect^ 
— an  extreme  degree  of  wasting  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongue. 
The  author  has  seen  two  cases  of  this  kind  :  one  was  in  an  old  woman,  in 
whom  a  cancerous  nodule  (secondary  to  a  cancer  of  the  breast)  involved 
the  nerve  where  it  passes  through  the  base  of  the  skull ;  the  other  in  a  boy, 
who  had  extensive  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  atlas  and  neighbouring  bones. 
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In  both  instances  the  paralysed  half  of  the  tongue  was  remarkably  flaccid 
and  wrinkled;  and  its  tip  was  curved  round  towards  the  affected  side. 
Similar  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Dupuy  tren,  Sir  James  Paget^  and  the  late 
Ml'  Fairlie  Clark.  In  Paget's  case  (*  Clin.  Trans.,'  voL  iii)  the  affection  was 
caused  by  necrosis  of  a  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  from  an  injury.  Sevezvl 
pieces  of  dead  bone  were  removed  by  operation  ;  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
wasted  part  of  the  tongue  began  to  grow  larger,  and  within  a  montii  it  had 
nearly  regained  its  former  size  and  muscular  power.  Cases  of  double 
hypoglossal  pai*alysis  are  on  record  apart  from  those  due  to  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage and  to  narcotic  poisoning,  as  in  the  administration  of  chloroform. 
The  tongue  lies  motionless  and  low  between  the  rami  of  the  mandible,  and 
articulation^  deglutition,  and  even  respiration  are  impeded. 

Paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve, — The  principal  symptom  of  this  affection 
is  anaesthesia  of  the  face.  The  loss  of  sensation  or  the  corresponding  sub- 
jective sensations  of  numbness  and  painful  tingling  may  in  some  cases  be 
traced  with  great  accuracy  to  the  median  line  of  the  forehead,  noee,  mod 
mouth.  A  circumstance  which  commonly  first  attracts  the  patient's  notice 
is  that  when  he  puts  a  cup  to  his  lips  he  feels  only  half  of  it ;  it  seems  to 
him  exactly  as  though  it  were  broken.  The  eyelashes  and  conjunctive  are 
perfectly  insensible ;  so  also  is  the  nostril,  and  liquor  ammonie  may  be 
applied  to  it  without  causing  sneezing ;  but  there  is  no  impairment  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  except  from  diminished  secretion  of  tears  and  consequent 
dry  state  of  the  mucous  membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  taste 
has  in  several  cases  been  found  absent  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
tongue.  Three  instances  of  this  are  given  by  Bomberg  in  which  quimne 
was  used  to  test  the  gustatory  powers  of  the  patient  It  is  the  same  part 
of  the  tongue  which  is  deprived  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  cases  of  facial 
paralysis ;  and  the  only  possible  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  chordb 
tympani  is  a  true  gustatory  nerve,  and  that  in  different  parts  of  its  oonne 
it  runs  both  with  the  fifth  and  the  seventh  nerves,  the  great  petrosal  nerye 
being  probably  the  connecting  branch. 

Another  effect  of  lesion  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  paralysis  of  the  masticatiiig 
muscles  on  the  affected  side.  This  only  deprives  the  patient  of  one  move- 
ment completely,  that  in  which  the  lower  jaw  is  carried  forwards  and 
towards  the  hesdthy  side  by  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  His  power 
of  chewing  food  is  much  less  impaired  than  might  have  been  expected, 
but  he  really  masticates  only  with  the  muscles  of  the  unaffected  side.  If  he 
is  thin,  one  can  see  that  the  temporal  and  masseter  fail  to  swell  out  when 
the  mouth  is  forcibly  closed  ;  even  if  he  is  well  nourished  one  can  easQy  feel 
that  they  do  not  harden. 

In  certain  cases  of  facial  anaesthesia  the  circulation  in  the  affected  parts 
is  disordered,  or  their  nutrition  is  to  some  extent  impaired.  Bombei^ 
mentions  one  instance  in  which  the  cheek  became  livid  when  exposed  to  cold, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  healthy  hue  of  the  opposite  side  of  Uie  ^ice. 
Sponginess  of  the  gums,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  noee  and 
mouth,  and  hsemorrhage  from  their  surfaces  have  been  observed.  But  such 
changes  are  rare  and  comparatively  unimportant,  whereas  there  is  another 
affection  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  namely,  inflammation  of  the  eye^ 
leading  to  sloughing  of  the  cornea.  Physiologists  have  made  this  the 
subject  of  elaborate  investigations  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  trophic  nerves.     It  is  now  agreed  that  the  inner  portion  of  the  trunk 
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of  the  fifth  nerve  contains  all  those  fibres  which  are  specially  concerned  in 
the  natrition  of  the  eyeball ;  but  there  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  result  is  due  to  a  mere  interruption  of  their  conducting 
power,  or  (as  Charcot  thinks)  to  some  directly  irritant  influence.  Snellen's 
view  that  the  anesthesia  is  its  immediate  cause,  the  eye  being  exposed  to 
mechanical  injuries  from  the  loss  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  sensitive 
nenree,  is  now  generally  abandoned ;  indeed,  Charcot  cites  several  instant 
in  which  the  cornea  sloughed  as  the  result  of  affections  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
unattended  with  loss  of  sensation. 

We  have  seen  that  in  affections  of  the  great  nerve-trunks  of  the  limbs, 
when  the  continuity  of  their  fibres  is  not  completely  destroyed,  ansesthesia, 
if  present  at  all,  soon  passes  off.  We  should  therefore  expect  that  a  nerve 
running  so  protected  a  course  as  .the  fifth  would  be  little  liable  to  have  its 
conducting  power  for  sensory  impressions  interfered  with  except  by  lesions 
of  a  serious  kind.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  case.  Bomberg,  indeed, 
mentions  that  a  watchman,  who  had  to  spend  his  nights  in  a  hall  where  the 
left  side  of  his  face  was  constantly  exposed  to  a  draughty  experienced  violent 
pains  in  that  part,  and  subsequently  anaesthesia  of  the  second  division  of 
the  trigeminal  nerve ;  within  three  weeks,  under  treatment  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  he  recovered.  But  such  instances  are  extremely  rare.  The 
same  writer  relates  two  or  three  other  instances  in  which  loss  of  sensa- 
tion in  the  face  was  due  to  morbid  changes  in  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  that 
structure  having  been  found  after  death  to  be  swollen,  indurated,  or  dis- 
coloured. The  nature  of  the  change  in  question  seems,  however,  to  be 
doubtful,  and  we  are  not  told  why  a  fatal  termination  occurred. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  due  to 
destinction  of  the  trunk  or  of  its  ganglion,  by  caries  and  necrosis  of  the 
Ixmes,  syphilitic  disease  of  the  pons  or  meninges,  cancerous  or  sarcomatous 
growdis,  or,  lastly,  aneurysm  of  the  internal  carotid  arteiy. 

Paralysis  of  the  olfactory  nerve. — We  will  next  consider  loss  of  smell, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  anosmia.  The  coiTesponding  affections  of  the  auditory 
and  the  optic  nerves  are  too  important  to  be  treated  adequately  in  a 
work  on  general  medicine. 

A  man  may  be  deprived  of  the  sense  of  smeU  in  one  side  of  the  nose,  or 
in  both.  When  the  affection  is  unilateral  he  is  very  likely  to  remain 
ignorant  of  his  loss,  unless  one  is  particular  to  test  the  power  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  separately,  carefully  closing  each  nostril  in  turn.  We  shall 
hereafter  see  that  this  form  of  anosmia  frequently  accompanies  hemiplegia. 
When  both  nerves  are  affected  the  patient  is  sure  to  notice  the  defect 
His  inability  to  perceive  odours  is  then  complete ;  he  is  altogether  insensible 
to  the  most  fragrant  poriumes  and  to  the  strongest  stinks.  But  he  retains 
his  susceptibility  to  pungent  vapours,  such  as  those  of  ammonia  and  of  acetic 
add,  and  snuff  is  stiU  capable  of  making  him  sneeze.  The  impressions  from 
all  these  substances  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve  which  are  distributed  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane ;  and  it  is  when 
that  nerve  is  paralysed  that  they  fail  to  excite  sensations. 

But  the  symptom  which  chiefly  forces  itself  upon  the  notice  of  a  patient 
affected  with  complete  anosmia  is  not  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  (as  he 
understands  it),  but  that  of  a  large  part  of  what  he  supposes  to  be  the 
sense  of  taste.  He  can,  indeed,  still  recognise  bitter  and  sweet,  sour  and 
salt;  and  he  can  distinguish  the  rough  or  smooth  character  of  the  food 
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that  he  takes  into  his  mouth.  But  in  all  other  respects  his  sense  of  taste 
appears  to  be  extinguished.  He  cannot  tell  one  kind  of  meat  from  another ; 
apples,  onions,  and  turnips  appear  the  same  to  him ;  all  kinds  of  wine 
seem  to  have  lost  their  flavour,  tasting  merely  like  sour  or  sweetish  water, 
except  that  they  are  more  or  less  rough  to  the  palate.  If  it  were  not 
from  habit  and  prejudice  he  would  probably  be  altogether  indifTerent  la 
to  the  nature  of  his  food.  Evidently,  therefore,  physiologists  are  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  true  gustatory  sense  is  limited  to  four  tastes — sweet 
and  bitter,  acid  and  saline ;  and  that  the  other  perceptions  known  as  tastes 
belong  to  the  sense  of  smelL 

The  pathological  significance  of  anosmia  was  first  fully  worked  oat  hy 
Dr  Wm.  Ogle  (*Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1870).  He  refers,  in  the  first  place,  to 
five  cases  in  which  this  condition  resulted  from  blows  upon  the  head,  the 
part  struck  being  generally,  if  not  always,  the  occiput.  He  believes  that  in 
such  cases  the  olfactory  nerves  are  torn  across  as  they  pass  throng  the 
holes  in  the  ethmoid  bone.  It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  all  the  fila- 
ments of  both  nerves  should  be  simultaneously  ruptured ;  and  one  would  be 
rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  olfactory  bulbs  themselves  had  shared  in 
the  bruising  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  which  is  so  conmuHi  a  result 
of  injuries  to  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  remaining  causes  of  loss  of  smell  are  independent  of  any  a£foetioii  of 
the  olfactory  nerves,  but  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  them  here.  One  is, 
perhaps,  an  absence  of  the  pigment  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  nose ;  at  least,  a  case  has  been  recorded  in  which  a  negro  boy 
lost  the  power  of  smell  more  or  less  completely  at  the  same  time  that  fab 
skin  became  white.  Dr  Ogle  supposes  that  the  nasal  pigment  also  under- 
went absorption,  and  he  cites  some  other  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  a 
relation  between  the  presence  of  this  pigment  and  the  olfactory  seost. 
Another  cause  of  anosmia  is  closure  of  the  passage  into  the  posterior  naroB 
by  adhesion  of  the  palate  to  the  pharynx ;  this  prevents  the  patient  from 
drawing  air  through  the  nose,  and  so  deprives  him  of  susceptibility  to  odoun, 
and  also  to  flavours.  But  there  are  other  conditions  in  which  the  one  kind 
ol  impressions  is  lost  without  the  other,  and  which  therefore  would  corre- 
spond exactly  with  the  popular  conception  of  an  affection  of  smelly  ind^MD- 
dently  of  taste.  Such  cases  always  depend  upon  an  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  air  upwards  to  the  olfactory  region  through  the  anterior  nares,  while  the 
passive  through  the  posterior  nares  is  open.  They  generally  result  from 
thickening,  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  by  chronic  catarrh,  so  that  one 
.  part  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  septum. 
I)r  Ogle  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who  for  several  years  had  entirdy 
lost  smell  from  this  cause.  Some  years  ago  a  lady  came  to  the  writer  vho 
said  that  for  ten  months  she  had  lost  both  smell  and  taste  as  the  resolt  of 
a  severe  cold.  Probably  what  she  was  really  devoid  of  was  the  power  of 
appreciating  flavours.  Some  liquor  arsenici  hydrochloricus  was  prescribed, 
and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  she  perfectly  recovered. 

With  respect  to  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste,  the  cases  on  record,  wbidi 
are  certainly  of  nervous  origin,  are  ahnost  entirely  referable  to  paralpu 
of  the  chonla  tjrmpani  (cf.  p.  404).  Taste  is  sometimes  affected  on  one 
side  in  hemiplegia.     It  is  unaffected  in  glosso-pharyngeal  paralysis. 

Peripheral  Neuritis. — ^It  has  long  been  known  that  nerve4irunk8  are 
liable  to  inflammaMon;  but  we  have  only  lately  learnt  that  many  cases  of 
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neuralgia,  of  trophic  changes,  and  of  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  are  due  to 
this  lesion.  Leyden  explains  reflex  paralysis  generally  by  ascending  peri- 
pheral neuritis,  and  his  views  have  been  confirmed  by  histological  evidence. 
The  Wallerian  degeneration  of  a  nerve  severed  from  its  trophic  ganglia 
is  due  to  parenchymatous  neuritis. 

In  describing  neuralgia  and  peripheral  paralysis,  we  have  taken  the  most 
uncomplicated  examples  of  both  as  types :  neuralgia  of  a  primary  or  idio- 
pathic character,  not  due  to  pressure  or  inflammation  affecting  the  nerve ;  and 
paralysis  such  as  would  be  produced  by  direct  injury  severing  the  nerve 
from  its  centre.  But  we  have  already  stated  that  the  less  typical  kinds  of 
neuralgia,  particularly  sciatica,  are  probably  pathologicaUy  interstitial  neuritis ; 
while  the  trophic  disturbance  of  the  skin  called  shingles  and  the  neuralgia 
which  follows  it  are  due  to  neuritis  of  the  posterior  roots  and  their 
ganglia. 

Again,  the  remarkable  form  of  paraljrsis  which  sometimes  follows  Diph- 
theria is  probably  due  to  neuritis ;  and  we  shall  see  that  the  same  pathology 
most  likely  belongs  to  the  affections  known  as  Saturnine  palsy  and  Alcoholic 
parapl^ia.  Diphtheritic  paralysis  was  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  the 
disease  of  which  it  is  a  sequel;  lead-palsy  will  find  its  place  with  other 
atrophic  forms  of  paralysis,  and  alcoholic  paraplegia  in  the  following 
cluster. 

Moreover,  progressive  neuritis  of  extensive  tracts  of  peripheral  nerves 
has  been  clearly  ascertained  to  occur  not  only  as  a  concomitant  or  secondary 
condition,  but  ako  as  an  idiopathic  affection  involving  many  nerves,  usually 
in  a  symmetrical  manner,  and  having  its  definite  course,  associated  sym- 
ptoms, and  results ;  in  fact^  the  characters  which  constitute  a  "  disease  "  as 
distinct  from  a  pathological  process. 

History, — Ghomel  appears  to  have  first  described  the  clinical  features 
of  this  affection,  which  occurred  epidemically  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of 
1828,  and  his  account  was  corroborated  by  Graves,  who  saw  it  there  in 
tiie  sununer  following.  The  great  Irish  physician  describes  it  as  beginning 
with  [nicking  and  severe  pain  in  the  hands  and  feet,  followed  by  excessive 
tenderness  to  the  touch.  This  was  succeeded  by  ansesthesia,  and  finally  by 
loss  of  motor  power.  It  thence  spread  up  the  arms  and  legs,  but  after 
the  patients  had  lain  helpless  for  weeks  they  in  most  cases  gradually 
recovered. 

Dum^nil  described  a  case  of  the  disease  in  1864.  The  clinical  symptoms 
leave  little  doubt  of  its  nature,  and  the  microscopical  examination  of  the 
nerves  (but  not  of  the  cord)  by  Pouchet  confirms  that  opinion.''^ 

Dr  Buzzard  described  in  the  'Clinical  Transactions'  for  1874  a  case  of 
bOateral  facial  and  general  paralysis,  which  recovered  under  anti-syphilitic 
treatment,  and  which  he  has  since  regarded  as  due  to  multiple  peripheral 
neuritis  ;  but  there  was  no  increased  excitability  of  the  paralysed  muscles  to 
interrupted  galvanism,  and  of  course  no  anatomical  proof  of  the  nature  of 
the  lesion.  There  is  no  mention  of  the.  disease  as  now  recognised  in  Erb's 
article  in  'Ziemssen's  Handbuch'  (Bd.  xii,  2te  Auflage,  1876).  But  in 
•  Virchow's  Archiv '  for  1877  (vol  bdx,  p.  265),  Eichhorst  described,  under 
the  title  "  Neuritis  acuta  progressiva,"  a  remarkable  case  occurring  in  a 
woman  of  sixty-six,  with  successive  invasion  of  the  nerves  of  the  legs  and 
arms,  accompanied  by  pyrexia.     She  was  suffering  from  chronic  Bright's 

*  'Gaiette  Hebdomadairej'  1864,  p.  208.  The  same  writer  contributed  a  monograph 
on  the  subject,  with  several  other  cases,  to  the  same  Qazette  in  1866  (pp.  51—84). 
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disease.     The  nerves  were  examined  after  death,  and  were  found  in  a  itate 
of  neuritis  (pi.  viii). 

Professor  Grainger  Stewart  published  three  cases  of  the  same  affection 
in  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  Journal'  for  April,  1881,  under  the  heading 
"  Paralysis  of  the  Hands  and  Feet  from  Disease  of  the  Nerves.**  There  it 
an  excellent  account  of  the  disease  under  the  title  "  Pn^resdve  Muld^ 
Neuritis  "  in  Dr  Eoss's  treatise  (voL  i,  p.  354),  and  Dr  Buzzard  has  pnUii^ 
an  interesting  monograph  in  his  lectures  on  "Paralysis  from  Perif^enl 
Neuritis ''  (1886).  He  shows  the  probability  that  many  cases  of  aloohohe 
paralysis  which  recover  belong  to  this  pathological  group,  especially  those 
described  by  Dr  Wilks  in  his  well-known  '  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System'  (p.  272).* 

Course  and  symptoms. — Multiple  symmetrical  neuritis  (called  periphenl 
to  exclude  affections  of  the  nervous  fibres  which  run  in  the  brain  and  cord, 
and  of  the  roots  of  the  vertebral  nerves)  usually  begins  somewhat  abmptlj, 
and  runs  a  rapidly  ingravescent  course,  though  it  is  less  acute  than  infantik 
paralysis.  Pyrexia  is  sometimes  present.  Pain  in  the  course  of  the  nerrei 
affected  is  quickly  followed  by  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  power  in  the 
muscles  they  supply,  and  this  paresis  is  accompanied  by  tingling,  numhneflB, 
and  loss  of  tactile  sensibility,  and  is  frequently  followed  by  trophic  diaorden 
of  the  skin,  particularly  vesicles  and  buUse. 

The  pain  is  that  of  neuralgia,  often  the  peculiar  burning  pain  deembed 
as  causalgia  (p.  404).  The  ancesthesia  extends  over  broad  patches  of  skin, 
sometimes  independently  of  a  particular  nerve-trunk,  and  the  affected 
regions  are  frequently  bordered  by  a  zone  of  hypersesthesia.  The  Urn  tf 
power  is  variable  in  degree,  from  the  slightest  paresis  to  complete  akinesia. 

The  distribution  is  symmetrical,  and  affects  the  extremities  or  the  faee 
rather  than  the  trunk ;  and  the  hands  or  feet,  or  both,  rather  than  the 
proximal  parts.  The  legs  are  most  often  affected  of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  extensors  of  the  foot  suffer  most,  so  that  the  patient  has  a  chane- 
teristic  gait^  in  which  the  toe  drops  and  catches  the  ground. 

Faradic  contractility  is  lost,  as  was  noted  by  Dum6nil  in  his  first  case, 
and  most  often,  as  we  should  expect,  the  galvanic  contractility  is  increased, 
with  the  other  characters  of  R.D.  (p.  400).  But  Dr  Buzaod  has  foond 
this  not  to  be  a  constant  feature,  and  it  was  wanting  in  a  case  of  pmphorsl 
neuritis  which  recovered  under  the  writer's  care. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  good ;  the  most  typical  cases  appear  to  become 
rapidly  worse,  then  to  remain  at  a  standstill,  and  then  slowly  to  recoTer. 
But  in  practice  our  prognosis  depends  greatly  on  the  clinical  features  of  the 
case,  and  especially  on  its  origin. 

Diagnosis, — The  distinction  from  neuralgia  is  not  a  real  one,  i.  e.  the 
pains  are  neuralgic;  but  ansesthesia  (often  present  to  a  slight  degree  is 
neuralgia)  is  here  nearly  absolute,  and  there  is  motor  paralysis  as  well  The 
course  and  clinical  features  are  different  from  those  of  mere  neuralgia,  snd 
probably  the  histological  condition  of  the  affected  nerves  is  different  also* 
Its  symmetry  distinguishes  it  from  ordinary  hemiplegia  and  from  crossed 
hemiplegia ;  while  lesions  of  the  pons  which  affect  both  sides  of  the  tnmk 
and  both  sides  of  the  face,  without  producing  rapid  death,  have  nikst  % 
theoretical  than  a  practical  existence.     More  often  there  is  difficoHj  in 

•  Other  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  alcohol,  e.ff,  those  recorded  by  Dr  Broadbent  ('lied.- 
Chir.  Trans./  vol.  Izviii  1884)^  are  clearly  different  in  clinical^  and  probaUy  also  in  psUo- 
logical  character. 
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distdngnishing  multiple  neuritis  from  symmetrical  affections  of  the  cord  and 
its  membranes,  particularly  spinal  meningitis.  Some  cases  of  cervical 
pachymeningitis,  in  particular,  closely  resemble  peripheral  neuritis.  So  also 
do  certain  central  lesions  which  run  an  acute  course,  like  Landry's  ascend- 
ing paralysis,  and  some  forms  of  essential  spinal  paralysis  in  adults. 

The  absence  of  implication  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  of  bedsores, 
distinguish  it  from  destructive  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord.  Hysterical 
paraplegia  does  not  affect  the  hands,  and  is  not  limited  to  the  feet ;  while 
hysterical  ansasthesia  is  unilateral  and  without  akinesia. 

The  severe  pains,  along  with  disturbance  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
movement,  are  the  symptoms  which  most  resemble  spinal  meningitis.  Loss 
of  power  in  the  extensors  of  the  hands  ("  dropped  wrist "),  with  deep-seated 
tenderness,  resemble  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  lead  palsy,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  is  itself  due  to  neuritis. 

Apart  from  the  characteristic  distribution,  and  the  relation  to  definite 
nervous  tracts,  the  most  distinctive  sjrmptom  is  deep-seated  tenderness  on 
pressure,  and  particularly  tenderness  of  the  affected  nerve-trunks.  The 
usually  favourable  course,  and  the  absence  of  atrophy  or  rigidity  in  the 
affected  muscles,  are  additional  helps  to  diagnosis. 

Jn  some  cases  there  are  striking  exceptions  to  the  usual  sjrmptoms. 
Thus  the  RD.  may  be  absent  or  imperfect;  there  may  be  some  loss  of 
control  over  the  bladder,  as  in  a  case  of  the  writer's  above  noticed; 
and  there  may  be,  as  Leyden  has  recorded,  paraplegic  bedsores.  Atrophy, 
commonly  slight,  may  be  well  marked,  or  rigidity  of  the  affected  muscles 
may  supervene.  Probably  in  these  cases  the  lesion  is  not  confined  to  the 
peripheral  nerves.  Loss  of  knee-jerk  is  very  common,  particularly  in  alco- 
holic cases,  and  with  the  pains  and  imsteady  gait  has  led  to  the  diagnosis  of 
tabes.  The  gait,  however,  differs  from  that  of  locomotor  ataxia,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  cerebellar  disease,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  one  of  the  forms 
(d  alcoholic  paraplegia.  If  we  call  the  tabid  gait  "unsteady"  or  ** stagger- 
ing," and  the  cerebellar  "  reeling/*  we  might  apply  the  term  "  halting  "  to 
tiie  dragging  of  the  feet  described  above. 

Eiskiogy, — ^The  inflammation  affecting  the  nerve-fibres  leads  to  "  break- 
ing up  of  the  axis-cylinder"  (Stewart),  and  "sclerotic  atrophy"  of  the 
nerves  with  loss  of  myelin  and  thickened  perineurium  (Leyden).*^  To  the 
naked  eye  the  affected  nerves  appear  normal,  and  in  the  typical  cases  no 
secondary  changes  are  found  in  the  nerve-roots  or  in  the  cord.  By  the 
administration  of  lead  to  guinea-pigs,  Gombault  (quoted  by  Eoss)  produced 
similar  changes,  not  continuous  but  in  segments  of  the  nerves. 

jEHoloffy. — ^While  some  of  the  best-marked  cases  of  peripheral  neuritis 
are  apparently  idiopathic,  others  are  certainly  due  to  alcohol^  others  are 
decidedly  gatUy,  others  are  caused  by  lead,  and  others  again  are  sequdce  of 
enteric  fever  and  other  acute  diseases,  particularly  diphtheria.  The  cases 
which  recover  cannot,  of  course,  be  tested  by  anatomical  investigation ;  but, 
judging  by  clinical  features,  most  cases  of  lead  palsy,  certain  cases  of  alco- 
holic, and  certain  cases  even  of  syphUitic  paralysis  may  be  grouped  with 
those  described  by  Chomel  and  Graves,  Eichhorst,  Leyden,  Stewart,  and 
Buzzard,  while  diphtheritic  paralysis  seems  always  to  be  of  this  nature. 
Some  pathologists  believe  that  the  enigma  offered  by  the  so-called  "  ascending 
paralysis  of  Landry "  will  be  solved  by  the  discovery  of  its  seat  in  the 
peripheral  nerves. 

*  See  plates  8,  4  and  5  in  Mr  Bowlby's '  Isjories  and  Diseases  of  Nerves.' 
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At  present,  however,  it  is  well  to  leave  the  best  marked  of  these  in  their 
setiological  relations,  and  still  to  speak  of  alcoholic,  syphiliticy  plombie,  and 
diphtheritic  paralysis. 

Of  the  cases  clinically  conforming  to  the  character  above  stated  whidi 
have  fallen  under  the  writer's  observation,  one  was  apparently  idi^^Mlbk, 
and  occurred  in  an  elderly  man  with  great  acuteness  and  severity.  He 
gradually  and  slowly  recovered.  Another,  of  decided  alcoholic  cmgin,  in  a 
powerful  man  about  thirty,  proved  fatal  after  a  short  course,  and  the  bcaii 
and  cord  were  found  free  from  disease.  A  third,  more  certainly  gemmia, 
occurred  soon  after  an  attack  of  gout,  and  subsided  without  local  treitment, 
It  was  confined  to  the  hands  and  feet,  and  showed  all  the  featores  abof« 
described.     A  fourth  was  also  in  a  gouty  patient. 

Treatment. — ^In  gouty,  plumbic,  and  syphilitic  cases  the  appropriate 
treatment  is  that  which  is  (Erected  to  their  respective  causes.  F<h>  palietiti 
of  intemperate  habits,  entire  abstinence  from  liquor  and  assiduous  feeding 
will  often  succeed  against  expectation.  In  ''idiopathic"  cases  no  thera- 
peutical measui'es  are  at  present  generally  accepted,  and  it  is  most  ratioiial 
to  treat  them,  not  "  on  general  principles,"  but  according  to  the  **  indica- 
tions of  the  disease "  as  successive  sjrmptoms  demand  relief.  One  pba, 
however,  seems  to  be  ahnost  always  beneficial,  namely,  the  aj^ilicatioD  of 
slowly  interrupted  galvanic  currents. 

NewritU  in  Berirberi, — ^It  is  worthy  of  mention,  before  leaving  this 
subject,  that  some  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  endemic  in  Japaiiy  and 
known  as  Kakkd  (t.  e,  weak  legs),  are  remarkably  like  those  of  symmetrical 
peripheral  neuritis.  It  is  sometimes  epidemic,  like  the  cases  described  by 
Chomel^  and  it  is  said  to  be  contagious.  It  is  in  many  cases  associated 
with  dropsy,  affects  young  adults  especially,  and  is  very  apt  to  recur.  In 
India,  including  Ceylon,  and  in  Malacca  the  same  malady  has  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  Berirberi,  It  is  also  endemic  in  KraziL  See  Mr 
,Wm.  Anderson's  "Lectures  on  Japanese  Beri-beri,"  1879;  Mcnrehead  (*Br. 
and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,'  1855);  Fayrer  ('Med.  Times  and  Gai.,'  1880^ 
and  Yilette  ('Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  April  23rd,  1887),  and  a  pi^[wr  in  the 
'London  Medical  Record'  for  January,  1889,  p.  13.  In  Dr  Bosmd's 
second  lecture  (p.  64),  Harada  ("Die  Japanische  Eakk^"  1882X  and  Pda 
('  Edin.  Clin,  and  Path.  Joum.,'  September,  1884)  are  also  quoted. 
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Uapa'KXiiyifi  Sk  vdpttnc  a^fjg  rai  Kivrifftoc,  iXkd  idptoQ,  ^  Xiiphg  fi  (tkIXcoc.^Aretjettb. 

Arrangement  of  diseases  of  the  cord  proposed. 

Symptoms  of  paraplegia — Localisation — Sensory  symptoms — Physiological  inter- 
pretation of  symptoms — Incomplete  paraplegia — Reflex  movements — Knee- 
jerk  and  clonus — Muscular  atrophy  and  rigidity — The  bladder  and  urine 
in  paraplegia — The  rectum  and  genitalia — Bedsores, 

Intrinsic  Paraplrgia — Myelitis — Pathology  and  histology  of  acute  myelitis — 
Of  chronic  myelitis  or  sclerosis — ^Etiology — Course  and  symptoms  of  acnte 
myelitis — Prognosis — Diagnosis — TrecUTnent. 

Paraplegia  due  to  Ecemorrhage  and  Tumours  within  the  cord — Ancemia  and 
Congestion  of  the  cord.  Divers'  palsy — Concussion  of  the  cord. 

Acute  Ascending  paralysis  of  Landi'y — Alcoholic  and  Syphilitic  paraplegia, 

B^lez  and  Hysterical  paraplegia — Neurasthenia  spinalis— Rachialgia, 

Hjocipabaplegia — ItspcUhology  and  symptoms,  origin  and  course. 

Extrinsic  Paraplegia — Compression  of  the  cord  from  vertebral  caries  or 
cancer — from  aneurysm,  hydatid  cyst,  or  meningeal  tumour — Symptoms, 
Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment  of  paraplegia  from  compression. 

Spastic  Paraplegia — in  adults — in  children — Primary  and  secondary- 
Anatomy — Mixed  forms — Symptoms — Prognosis  and  Treatment — Cases. 

Mkningsal  AFFEcnoNS — Hcemorrhage — AoiUe  and  chronic  spvMd  meningitis. 

Our  knowledge  of  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  has  of  late  made  great 
progress ;  positive  diagnosis  can  now  be  made  of  lesions  which  were  unknown 
to  the  pathologists  of  the  last  generation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
advance  has  been  mainly  with  respect  to  diseases  comparatively  rare.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  more  common  forms  of  paraplegia  still  remains  a  matter  of 
{resumption  rather  than  of  certainty,  for  it  is  based  mainly  upon  our  know- 
ledge that  under  given  circumstances  one  kind  of  disease  is  more  frequently 
met  with  than  another.  No  doubt  the  same  interpretation  of  symptoms 
by  probability  often  guides  our  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  brain  or  the 
abdomen ;  but  compared  with  the  spinal  cord  there  is  no  other  region  in 
which  the  results  of  an  autopsy  are  so  often  unexpected. 

Class^icatior^ — ^The  arrangement  of  diseases  of  the  cord  is  not  easy. 
Very  few  can  be  grouped  on  an  etiological  system,  since  their  origin  is  often 
most  obscuve.     The  pathological  processes  are  comparatively  few,  and  vary 
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greatly  in  the  symptoms  they  produce  according  to  their  exact  seaL  Am- 
tomical  lesions  are  peculiarly  difficult  to  determine,  from  the  frequent  slov- 
ness  of  their  course,  from  the  difficulties  of  histological  examination,  and 
from  the  rarity  of  some  of  the  most  obscure.  Moreover,  certain  nSddtkm 
of  the  cord  have,  so  far  as  the  most  skilled  observers  working  with  modon 
methods  can  determine,  no  anatomy  at  alL  A  clinical  classification,  is  then- 
fore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  most  practicable ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction between  functional  and  organic  aSfections,  the  local  distribotioii  of 
chronic  myelitis,  and  such  etiological  facts  as  bear  upon  treatment  or 
prognosis  must  also  be  r^arded. 

The  plan  here  adopted  will  be  to  describe,  first,  the  most  frequent  tod 
obvious  symptom  produced  by  lesions  of  the  cord,  namely,  Para^degia.  We 
will  then  discuss  tjie  peculiarities  of  parapl^a  in*oduced  by  Myelitis,  or  bj 
other  causes  operating  viOUn  the  card. 

Next  will  follow  an  account  of  paraplegia  when  it  is  the  result  cl  direct 
compression  of  the  cord  from  outside. 

We  shall  next  consider  a  form  of  parapl^ia  in  which  the  paralysed 
muscles  become  affected  with  spasm  ;  it  is  separated  by  other  clinicd  featnns 
and  by  the  anatomical  lesion  which  usually  accompanies  them. 

An  account  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  affections  of  the  spiod 
meninges  will  complete  the  present  chapter. 

The  atrophic  forms  of  spinal  paralysis — some  parapl^c,  but  othen 
not — ^are  conveniently  grouped  together,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  chapter. 

Most  of  these  various  spinal  paralyses  are  defined  by  the  anatomkal 
lesions  to  which  they  may  be  tniced;  but  there  remain  two  remarkible 
nervous  disorders,  which  also  (while  associated  with  definite  changes  in  the 
cord)  have  far  more  constant  and  characteristic  clinical  features  thm  the 
preceding  affections,  so  that  each  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  and  eon- 
nected  series  of  events.  These  two  "  diseases" — ^Tabes  and  Insular  Sderosii 
— complete  the  list  of  spinal  maladies,  and  will  occupy  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  of  the  present  section.  The  latter,  being  cerebral  as  well  as  sphial 
in  its  anatomy,  forms  a  transition  to  the  next  section  on  Diseases  of  Ae 
Brain. 

Paraplegia. — ^This  is  a  form  of  paralysis  possessing  two  essential 
features :  first,  that  it  affects  both  sides  of  the  body,  generally  to  an 
equal  extent  and  in  the  same  degree ;  and  secondly,  that  it  affects  all  parts, 
up  to  a  certain  level,  according  to  the  functions  of  the  several  pairs  of 
spinal  nerves,  ascending  from  the  sacral  to  the  cervical.'^  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  affections  of  the  cord  should  produce  this  combination  of  symptostf. 
First,  the  motor  tracts  belonging  to  the  two  halves  of  the  body  are  so  dose 
to  one  another  in  the  cord  that  they  are  generally  involved  in  the  same  lesioo ; 
secondly,  since  each  segment  f  of  the  cord  contains  fibres  belonging  to  all 
the  nerves  below,  they  are  all  likely  to  suffer  together. 

*  This  18  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word,  dating  from  the  last  oeDtmr.  Tim*  Cdka 
defines  "  Paraplegia  **  as  parafytis  dimidii  oorpori*  tramversim  ntmpti.  But  HippoenlM 
and  Galen  applied  the  word  irapairXtiyla  or  frapawXriKia  (for  both  forms  are  used)  to  para* 
lysis  of  a  single  limb,  and  distingoished  it  from  apoplexy  as  a  **  side-stroke,**  i. «.  apsrtkl 
palsy  only.  See  the  qootation  finom  Aretens  on  chronic  diseases  printed  at  the  top  of  tkb 
chapter  (Lib.  i,  cap.  vii).  In  1703  parapleg^  is  defined  as  para^fsu  gmm  amam  r^^*^ 
partes  capiH  tHbjeoiaM  occupat  (Blancardi,  *  Lexicon  Medicam '). 

t  A  "  segment "  of  the  cord  is  mdnded  between  any  two  a4jacent  horiaoiital  i 
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Although  Sir  William  Gull  and  other  writers  have  spoken  of  a  "  cervical 
paraplegia,''  when  the  arms  are  paralysed  without  the  legs,  the  phrase  is 
not  strictly  accurate.  Jn  such  cases  the  affection,  if  it  lies  within  the  cord 
at  all,  must  be  definitely  limited  to  a  part  only  of  the  segmental  area; 
whereas  the  morbid  changes  which  cause  true  paraplegia  acknowledge  no 
such  limitations.  They  affect  one  or  more  segments  in  their  entire 
width,  sometimes  by  gradual  extension,  more  often  at  once,  and  always 
at  lastw 

ZocaiUy. — ^As  regards  their  distribution  in  the  length  of  the  cord,  the 
lesions  in  question  vary  widely.  They  may  be  strictly  confined  to  a  single 
spot,  or  may  extend  from  the  cauda  equina  to  the  cervical  region,  or  may 
Uunscend  the  limits  of  the  cord  and  invade  the  bulb. 

The  upper  Imit  of  a  spinal  affection  is,  as  a  rule,  roughly  indicated  by 
the  extent  upwards  of  the  motor  paralysis  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Disease 
of  the  lumbar  enlargement  causes  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs ;  disease  in 
the  dorsal  region  causes  in  addition  paralysis  of  the  abdomen  and  chesty 
corresponding  with  the  level  to  which  it  reaches ;  disease  of  the  cervical 
enlargement  adds  paralysis  of  the  upper  limbs ;  and  disease  still  higher  up 
produces  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  cervical  muscles  in  addition 
to  that  of  all  the  parts  below,  and  so  soon  as  developed  is  of  necessity 
fatal 

The  totoer  limU  of  a  spinal  affection  is  more  difficult  to  fix,  since  a 
complete  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord  will,  however  short,  paralyse  all  the 
fibres  below.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  cord  is  a  collection  of  centres  as 
well  as  of  conducting  tracts,  we  can  to  some  extent  define  the  lower  limits 
by  a  study  of  its  reflex  functions  {infra^  p.  433). 

In  some  cases  the  feet  and  legs  become  powerless  before  the  thighs  and 
the  hips.  This  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  that  the  lesion  is  at  first 
confined  to  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  lumbar  enlargement ;  but^  since 
Woroschiloff  found  that  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  lumbar  cord  of  the 
rabbit  the  motor  paths  for  the  distal  parts  of  the  lower  limbs  lie  outside 
those  for  the  proximal  parts,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  symptom  in 
question  may  sometimes  be  due  to  gradual  extension  of  disease  from  the 
surface  inwards. 

When  paralysis  attacks  the  upper  extremities  in  detail,  as  the  result  of 
disease  spreading  upwards  through  the  cord,  the  muscles  of  the  hands  are 
as  a  rule  affected  before  those  of  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.     The  fact 

It  taket  the  wkoU  ikieknei*  of  the  cord,  and  a  single  pair  of  nerves.  We  thus  recognise 
eight  oenrical,  twelve  dorsal,  and  a  nnmher  of  Inmbo-saoral  segments,  although  the  last  are 
too  closely  packed  together  for  as  to  he  ahle  always  to  distinguish  their  sevend  lesions. 

It  most  he  carefuUv  borne  in  mind  that  while  each  segment  generally  resembles  the  rest, 
there  are  important  differences  between  them :  first,  in  the  total  size  and  shape ;  secondly, 
in  the  proportion  of  grey  to  white  matter,  and  the  size  of  the  anterior  oomna ;  thirdly, 
in  the  dievelopment  of  the  several  **  tracts  "  of  the  cord. 

Tbns,  as  we  pass  downwards,  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  becomes  smaller  and  more 
superficial;  the  direct  cerebellar  and  direct  pyramidal  tracts  gradually  disappear;  the 
postero-median  column  of  QoU  becomes  smaller  and  deeper.  The  anterior  comua  are  very 
iarge  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements,  very  small  in  the  dorsal  region ;  while  the 
important  group  of  cells  known  as  cSirke's  vesicular  column  is  weU  represented  in  the 
dorsal  (espedaUy  the  lower  dorsal)  region,  and  is  almost  absent  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lumbar  or  lumbo-sacral  enlargement  is  so  named 
from  its  giving  origin  to  the  nerves  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses,  but  that  it 
does  not,  uke  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  correspond  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  same  name. 
The  cord  ends,  in  the  adult,  at  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  from  the  mid-cervical  region 
,  the  nerves  pass  downwards  to  their  foramina  of  exit  from  the  vertebral  auia],  with 
Increasing  obUqmty,  until  they  are  collected  together  to  form  the  cauda  equina. 
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that  the  nerves  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  come  chiefly  from  the  IcmmX 
part  of  the  brachial  plexus  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  the  inner  fingen 
would  suffer  earlier  than  the  outer  fingers  or  the  thumb.* 

Sensory  symptoms, — ^When  any  segment  of  the  cord  is  completely  de»- 
troyed,  there  is  of  course  an  absolute  loss  of  sensaiiony  as  well  as  of  motion, 
in  all  parts  of  the  body  below  the  lesion.  And  when  a  total  disorganisattioD 
spreads  upwards  through  its  substance,  the  gradual  progress  of  the  disem 
from  day  to  day  can  be  determined  from  the  extension  of  the  anipstfwwi 
with  far  greater  acciu*acy  than  is  possible  from  that  of  the  motor  para- 
lysis alone.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  parts  affected  witk 
paraplegia  either  retain  perfect  sensation,  or  have  that  function  but  little 
impaired. 

This  preponderance  of  loss  of  motion  over  loss  of  sensation  is  not  only 
met  with  in  all  diffused  spinal  affections,  but  belongs  to  them  in  cominoo 
with  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  of  the  brain  itsell  And  the 
true  explanation  is,  no  doubt,  that  which  was  given  when  the  diseases  of 
the  nerves  were  under  consideration ;  namely,  that  sensory  impulses  are 
transmitted  far  more  easily  than  motor  ones,  so  that  there  is  no  anaeatbeBa 
unless  the  conducting  fibres  are  completely  disorganised. 

Beside  the  abolition  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  completely  panlyaed 
limbs,  there  is  loss  of  the  sense  of  temperature  and  of  the  muscular  senae 
and  absence  of  pain  (analgesia).  Many  paraplegic  patients  who  retain  the 
sense  of  touch  complain  of  "pins  and  needles,"  "pricking"  or  "tingHi^" 
in  the  toes  or  in  paralysed  parts,  "  creeping "  or  "  crawling  **  (JmniaUifi), 
or  subjective  sense  of  heat  or  of  cold — ^perverted  sensations  whidi  are 
conveniently  called  parcestJiesice. 

Physiological  explanation  of  symptoms, — There  are  certain  affections  idiich 
are  strictly  limited  to  particular  tracts  of  the  grey  or  of  the  white  matter ; 
but  we  shall  find  that  none  of  these  are  characterised  by  purely  motor  or 
sensory  paralysis  {cJdnma  or  ancesthesia  respectively)  of  the  parts  below. 
The  lesions  which  are  diffused  over  the  whole  segmental  area  of  the  eoid 
commonly  cause  more  loss  of  motion  than  of  sensation. 

All  physiologists  are  agreed  that  volitional  motor  impulses  pass  mainly 
along  the  cross^  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  antero-lateral  columns.  W& 
regard  to  the  paths  for  sensory  impulses,  there  still  is  doubt.  One  opioioo, 
maintained  by  Brown-S^uard,  was  that  they  are  all  situated  in  the  grey 
matter.  Another,  which  was  first  taught  by  Schiff,  is  that  tactile  senaatioiia 
are  transmitted  through  the  posterior  columns,  but  sensations  of  pain 
through  the  grey  matter.  A  third  and  better  supported  hypothesis  pboei 
the  chief  sensory  tracts  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
opposite  side. 

We  shall  find  that  a  central  tubercular  nodule  is  occasionally  the 
cause  of  paraplegia.  But  anaesthesia  does  not  precede  motor  paralysis  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  as  on  Brown-S^uard's  theory  it  should.  A^ain,  if 
Schiff's  doctrine  were  correct,  such  an  affection  should  cause  analgesia, 
tactile  sensation  being  retained ;  but  as  yet  nothing  of  the  kind  seemi 
to  have  been  noticed.  It  may  be  replied  that  a  central  tubercle  of  the 
cord  does  not  completely  disorganise  the  grey  matter  before  it  prenes 

*  According  to  Erb  ('  Ziemssen's  Handbncb/  xi,  2,  p.  62)  paral^s  of  all  four  fimli^ 
and  of  the  trunk  mtucles  generaUy,  sometimes  occurs  without  any  mterferenoe  witii  ^ 
respiratOTy  movements,  as  the  result  of  an  exceptional  limitation  of  disease  to  a  part  of 
the  segmental  area  of  the  cord  in  the  cervical  region,  leaving  the  lateral  cdhrams  ialaet^ 
Strictly  speaking,  such  an  aifection  is  not  paraplegic  in  the  sense  defined  aboTe» 
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on  the  white  columns ;  but  this  is  the  very  difficulty  :  the  diseases 
which  cause  paraplegia  are  not  so  localised  as  to  admit  of  the  appli- 
cation of  rules  deduced  from  experiment.  One  physiological  result,  how- 
ever, is  of  great  clinical  importance,  namely,  that  the  sensory  fibres  do 
not  cross  at  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  in  the  bulb,  but  pass  over  to 
the  opposite  side,  at  once  or  gradually,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
posterior  roots. 

Parikd  paraplegia. — ^Hitherto  we  have  referred  to  complete  motor  para- 
[d^a,  a  condition  in  which  the  affected  muscles  are  altogether  incapable  of 
being  influenced  by  the  will ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  pai^ysis  is 
incomplete.  Every  degree  of  loss  of  power  may  be  noticed.  One  patient 
can  just  move  his  toes,  another  can  flex  the  knees  so  long  as  they  lie  hori- 
xontally  on  the  bed ;  a  third  can  draw  the  thighs  up  to  the  abdomen ;  a 
fourth  can  stand  for  an  instant  and  then  falls  down ;  a  fifth  can  walk  a  few 
paces,  and  so  on,  up  to  a  condition  in  which  all  that  can  be  detected  on  the 
most  careful  examination  is  a  slight  uncertainty  of  step,  with  a  tendency  to 
catch  one  of  the  feet  against  any  slight  obstacle.  When  "  paresis "  (as 
partial  mator  paralysis  is  called)  is  more  marked  the  gait  is  peculiar,  and  it 
is  well  worthy  of  study  because  it  contrasts  with  that  which  is  observed  in 
some  other  spinal  affections  that  will  be  discussed  further  on.  Erb  describes 
it  in  the  following  terms  : — "  The  foot  hangs  down  in  walking,  the  toes  are 
dragged,  the  sole  is  brought  to  the  ground  clumsily,  and  for  the  most  part 
upon  its  outer  edge ;  the  knee  is  too  much  raised  or  carried  forwards  without 
being  bent ;  there  is  generally  a  kind  of  stiffness  about  the  legs.  The  patient 
uses  one  or  even  two  sticks,  or  he  is  held  up  by  crutches  or  by  the  arms  of 
other  persons ;  he  totters  but  slightly,  and  stands  quietly  and  steadily.  When 
left  unsupported  he  sinks  down  upon  the  ground.  The  gait  of  course 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  number  of  muscles  which  are  paralysed. 
When  only  those  below  the  knees  are  affected  it  is  waddling  and  very 
peculiar." 

In  those  cases  of  partial  paraplegia  in  which  sensation  is  also  impaired  the 
patient  feels  when  he  stands  upon  his  feet  as  though  they  were  wrapped  in 
wadding  or  covered  with  thick  woollen  stockings ;  or  a  hard  floor  may  seem 
to  him  like  a  thick  felt  carpet.  In  such  cases  he  requires  the  guidance  of 
vision  to  enable  him  to  stand  firmly  or  to  walk  evenly.  When  a  patient 
who  has  his  feet  close  together  totters  or  falls  as  soon  as  he  is  made  to 
dose  his  eyes,  he  is  often  assumed  to  be  suffering  from  a  special  disease  of 
the  cord — sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  (tabes  or  locomotor  ataxy). 
But  although  the  symptom  in  jquestion  is  present  in  that  disease,  it  is  yet  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  it,  being  met  with  whenever  there  is  an  imperfect 
transmission  of  those  sensory  impulses  from  the  feet  by  which  the  equilibrium 
of  the  body  in  the  erect  posture  is  normally  maintained. 

B^lex  symptoms, — ^The  lower  limit  of  a  lesion  of  the  cord  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  great  accuracy.  We  have  seen  that  disease  in  the  cervical  region 
renders  the  legs  as  well  as  the  arms  paraplegic,  and  this  equally  whether 
the  affection  is  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  length  of  the  cord  or  involves 
the  whole  of  it  down  to  the  cauda  equina.  An  easy  experiment,  however, 
enables  us  in  many  cases  to  say  that  at  least  some  of  the  lower  segments 
retain  their  functions,  although  their  connection  with  the  brain  is  cut  off. 
We  have  but  to  see  whether  reflex  movements  can  be  excited  in  the  legs  by 
impressions  upon  the  cutaneous  nerves.  If  this  experiment  succeeds,  it 
{HTOves  that  the  lumbar  enlargement  is  still  undestroyed.     On  the  other 
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hand,  its  failure  is  not  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  discMe 
extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cord.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  often  happens  in  cases  of  very  limited  lesions  that  reflex  movementi 
can  only  now  and  then  be  elicited.  For  example,  sturgeons  find,  when  tiiere 
is  fracture  with  displacement  of  the  upper  dorsal  or  cervical  vertebr©,  tint 
for  a  few  days  after  the  accident  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  reflex  excit- 
ability in  the  cord  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  in  some  way  deprived  of  its  fuDo- 
tions  by  the  shock.  "^  So,  also,  we  shall  hereafter  learn  that  the  reflex  more- 
ments  are  generally  less  readily  obtained  when  disease  has  b^un  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cord  than  when  it  is  merely  compressed  from  without ;  the 
reason  being  that  in  the  former  case  an  "  inhibitory  "  influence  is  transmitted 
downwards  upon  the  lower  centres.  Even  when  these  retain  or  have  re- 
gained their  susceptibility,  it  may  sometimes  be  easily  exhausted  for  a  while 
by  repeated  stimulation.  In  a  well-known  paper,  read  before  the  Boyil 
Medical  and  ChirurgicaJ  Society  in  1839,  Dr  William  Budd  mentions  the 
case  of  a  young  lady  in  whom  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  bedclothes 
caused  very  energetic  contractions  of  the  right  leg,  which  was  penlysed ; 
but  there  was  a  successive  diminution  in  the  vigour  of  the  spasms  on  each 
renewal  of  the  stimulus.  The  impressions  that  produce  reflex  movements 
are  sometimes  felt,  and  in  the  case  of  this  young  lady  the  movements  then- 
selves  were  attended  with  pain  like  that  of  cramp.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr  Budd  relates  an  instance  in  which  all  the  limbs  were  paralysed  by  an 
injury  to  the  cord  in  the  cervical  region,  but  in  which  convulsions  in  the 
arms  were  excited  by  pulling  the  hair  of  the  head  or  by  tickling  the  chin ; 
the  efferent  impulses  must  then  have  traversed  the  seat  of  lesi<m,  throi^ 
which  no  volitional  efforts  could  be  made  to  pass.  As  a  rule,  howev^,  eases 
in  which  all  communication  with  the  brain  is  absolutely  cut  off"  are  those  in 
which  the  reflex  activity  of  the  cord  is  most  marked ;  the  patient  then  has 
no  consciousness  either  of  the  application  of  the  stimulus  or  of  its  effecti 
unless  he  sees  the  jerking  of  his  legs.  It  seems  probable  that  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  lower  spinal  centres  is  often  directly  augmented  by  an  irntant 
influence  transmitted  downwards  from  the  diseased  part ;  for  the  adminii- 
tration  of  strychnia  excites  spasms  in  paralysed  limbs  much  earlier  than 
in  those  which  remain  obedient  to  the  will.  Sensitive  impressions  upon  the 
skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  seem  to  set  up  reflex  movements  in  the  le^ 
much  more  easily  than  simular  stimuli  applied  to  any  other  part  of  the 
cutaneous  surface ;  lightly  touching  the  hollow  of  the  foot  with  a  feather 
often  throws  the  whole  limb  into  spasm.  Again,  a  hot  metal  plate  pro- 
duces much  more  marked  effects  than  one  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  even 
when  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  is  so  imperfect  that  the  patient 
cannot  tell  the  difference.  But  the  most  violent  convulsions  of  all  are  those 
which  are  sometimes  excited  by  micturition  and  by  defsecation.  One  d  Dr 
Budd's  patients  was  obUged,  whenever  he  was  placed  upon  the  nightstool, 
to  have  his  feet  inserted  into  two  large  loops  of  saddlers'  webbing  Vbich 
were  nailed  to  the  floor,  to  have  two  larger  loops  adjusted  over  his  knees, 
and  to  hold  down  his  thighs ;  otherwise  he  was  liable  to  be  thrown  forwtrds 
upon  the  ground. 

Keflex  movements  are  more  or  less  co-ordinated.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  muscles  are  individually  represented  in  the  s^hdsI 
centres.     And  whatever  may  be  the  machinery  in  the  brain  by  which  the 

*  See  the  instructive  remarks  of  Prof.  Ooltz  on  this  snbfect  in  his  *  Venichtimgen  ds 
Gro8shims»'  S.  78^91. 
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several  groups  of  muscles  are  harmonised  and  co-ordinated  in  their  actions  so 
as  to  produce  definite  movements,  it  is.  certain  that  cross-connections  exist 
within  the  cord  by  means  of  which  a  similar  result  can  be  brought  about. 
We  do  not  see  such  marked  purposive  reflex  movements  in  a  paraplegic 
patient  as  are  observed  in  decapitated  frogs ;  but  a  near  approach  to  them 
was  seen  in  a  case  of  Dr  McDonnell's,  recorded  in  the  '  Dublin  Quart.  Journ.' 
for  1871.  The  patient  was  paralysed  in  all  four  limbs  ;  when  a  catheter 
was  passed  into  his  bladder  his  left  arm  would  "  wriggle  up  and  down, 
and  the  hand  come  fluttering  over  the  genital  organs,  although  he  was 
absolutely  unconscious  of  the  operation,  and  even  when  his  eyes  were  shut." 
Another  curious  case  is  related  by  Virchow,  It  is  that  of  a  man  who  was 
paraplegic,  and  who  generally  lay  in  bed  with  his  lower  limbs  rigidly  flexed. 
When  he  wanted  to  stand  upright  he  would  pinch  the  right  thigh  sharply, 
or  give  it  a  smart  blow  on  its  outer  surface ;  this  threw  both  the  legs 
into  a  position  of  extension ;  still  the  gastrocnemii  remained  contracted, 
and  before  he  could  put  his  foot  to  the  ground  he  had  to  bring  down  the 
heels  with  both  hands  ('  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,'  p.  684). 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  one  set  of  reflex  actions 
may  be  made  to  counteract  another  set  is  afibrded  by  a  case  of  Dr  Budd's. 
The  patient  was  recovering  from  paraplegia  and  could  walk  a  few  steps, 
until  the  contact  of  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  the  ground  would  make  his 
knees  bend  beneath  him ;  this  he  was  able  to  overcome  by  rubbing  the 
surface  of  his  belly,  when  the  legs  were  extended  with  a  jerk. 

As  a  rule,  when  reflex  movements  are  excited  by  impressions  upon  the 
cutaneous  surface,  they  remain  confined  to  the  limb  on  the  same  side. 
Leyden  says  that  they  do  not  spread  to  the  opposite  limb  except  when  the 
lesion  is  in  the  bulb,  but  many  instances  to  the  contrary  may  be  found. 
The  movements  generally  consist  in  a  rapid  series  of  intermittent  {clonic) 
spasms ;  but  sometimes  the  contraction  is  continuous  (or  ionic)  in  character. 
Beside  the  well-known  reflex  movements  called  plantar  and  cremasteric^ 
there  are  several  others  of  diagnostic  value  as  localising  symptoms  in  cases 
of  paraplegia. 

(1)  Some  are  obtained  by  touching,  pinching,  or  stroking  the  skin  so  as 
to  produce  contraction  of  the  underlying  muscles.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  of  these  superficial  reflexes : — ^The  abdominal,  when  the  ex* 
temal  oblique  muscle  contracts ;  the  e^astric,  when  tickling  the  skin  over  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  ribs  produces  contraction  of  the  upper  segment  of  the 
rectus ;  the  gluteal^  when  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  buttock  leads  to  dim- 
pling over  the  insertion  of  the  glutseus  maximus  into  the  fascia  lata ;  and 
the  scapular,  a  slight  movement  of  the  teres  major  in  the  fold  of  the  axilla 
when  the  skin  between  the  shoulders  is  pinched.  All  these  are  most  easily 
produced  in  children ;  and  others  may  be  discovered  at  an  early  age,  as  the 
palmar  reflex  or  closure  of  the  fingers  produced  by  gently  touching  the  palm 
of  a  sleeping  infant.  In  elderly  people  several  are  absent,  and  all  are  less 
readily  elicited. 

As  criteria  of  the  seat  of  a  spinal  lesion : — the  plantar  reflex  corresponds 
to  the  sciatic  nerve  and  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord, 
situated  in  the  adult  opposite  the  last  dorsal  spinous  process ;  the  gluteal 
reflex  corresponds  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  posterior  lumbar  branches,  the 
lumbar  enlargement,  and  inferior  gluteal  nerve ;  the  cremasteric  to  the  first 
and  second  anterior  lumbar  branches ;  the  abdominal  to  the  lower  three  or 
four  intercostal  nerves  and  dorsal  cord;  the  epigasiiic  to  the  middle  intercostals 
VOL.  I.  28 
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(fifth  to  seventh),  and  the  upper  dorsal  cord;  and  the  scapular  to  tJw 
upper  bundle  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  cervical  enlargement  of  tJw 
cord.* 

(2)  There  are  what  may  be  teimed  Visceral  Reflexes  : — vesical^  whenUw 
bladder  is  caused  to  contract  by  irritation  of  the  urethral  onfice,  oi  whieh 
the  incontinence  of  urine  in  children,  by  reason  of  a  long  prepuce,  is  an 
example ;  penilty  when  erection  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  catheter  or 
by  the  slightest  contact,  a  condition  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  partial 
paraplegia,  short  of  that  which  produces  priapism ;  redalf  as  when  contnctioa 
of  the  bowel  follows  the  introduction  of  a  suppository  ;  lastly,  the  famihar 
reflex  actions  of  vomiting  from  tickling  the  fauces,  snetdng  from  a  draught 
of  cold  air  or  a  brilliant  light,  blinking  from  touching  tho  cornea,  and 
contraction  of  the  papU  to  light  and  during  accommodation  for  a  near 
object 

The  movement  of  the  ribs  in  respiration  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
integiity  of  the  connection  of  the  intercostal  nerves  with  the  brain,  or  of 
the  point  where  it  is  severed  by  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord.  The  act  of 
svxMowing  depends  on  the  centre  situated  in  the  bulb,  and  that  of  omlniciipa 
of  the  iris  on  the  centrum  ciliospinale  in  the  same  region. 

(3)  A  closely  connected  set  of  phenomena  have  been  called  ditp  f^Uxa^ 
but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  they  are  due  to  reflex  or  direct  stimnlatioo 
of  the  muscles  involved.!  Dr  Gowers  suggests  "myotoHe  movements"  ai 
a  safe  synonym. 

The  most  important  was  first  described  in  1875,  by  Westphal  and  Erb 
independently  ;  it  was  called  by  the  latter  the  "  patellar  tendon-reflex,"  hj 
the  former  the  "knee-phenomenon."  The  best  English  name  is  inee^ert, 
and  it  has  long  been  known  to  schoolboys.  A  smart  tap  is  given  with  the 
side  of  the  hand  upon  the  tendon  of  the  great  quadnceps  extensor  mnade 
of  the  leg,  above  or  below  the  patella,  while  the  knee  is  crossed  oyer  the 
opposite  thigh  ;  and  the  foot  is  jerked  upwards.  A  similar  eibowjerk  may 
be  obtained  in  most  healthy  persons  by  striking  the  stretched  tendon  of 
insertion  of  the  triceps  extensor  brachii. 

The  absence  of  the  knee-jerk  is  usually,  perhaps  always,  a  morbid  sign ; 
but  different  persons  vary  much  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  procured. 
It  is  exaggerated  in  paraplegia,  but,  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  is  as  a 
rule  diminished  in  the  paralysed  leg  of  hemiplegia.  In  morbidly  exdtaUe  con- 
ditions the  jerk  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  stretching  the  ligameDtnm 
patellae  and  striking  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia ;  or,  by  stretching 
the  tendo  Achillis  and  tapping  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensors  of  the 
toes,  an  extension  of  the  foot  may  be  obtained  (Gowers*  front-tap  con- 
traction). 

The  so-called  deep  reflexes  do  not  always  increase  or  diminish  in  eor- 
respondence  with  the  superficial  reflexes. 

AnMe-donus  is  the  name  given  to  the  clonic  contractions  prodaced  in 
some  patients  by  forcibly  bending  up  the  foot  so  as  to  make  the  tendo 
Achillis  tense.  It  was  first  described  by  Charcot^  and  is  included  by  Brb 
and  Westphal  among  tendon-reflexes.  It  usually  goes  with  exaggented 
knee-jerk,  and  is  probably  always  a  morbid  phenomenon.  But  a  somewhat 
•  See  Dr  Oowers*  useful  diagram  ('  Dim  gnosis  of  Disease  of  the  Spanrnl  Cord/  p.  58). 
t  See  papers  by  Tschirjew  (*  Arch.  f.  Psychiatrie/  1877,  and  Dn  Bois's  «  ArcbV  1879X 
Gowers  (« Lancet/  i,  p.  156,  1876),  Waller  (*  Brain/  July,  1880),  and  De  Watterille  (•  Brit. 
Med.  Journ./  1882,  p.  736);  also  by  Bowditch  and  Warren  (« Jonm.  of  Physiology/^ 
xi|  1890). 
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difTerent  kind  of  clonic  spasm  of  the  gastrocnemius  can  be  obtained  in  most 
healthy  persons  by  bending  the  knee  and  ankle  with  the  ball  of  the  foot 
resting  on  the  ground,  and  moving  the  knee  rapidly  up  and  down. 

The  paralysed  muscles. — The  condition  of  the  centres  in  the  cord  has  a 
direct  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  paralysed  muscles. 

We  have  seen  that  when  disease  destroys  the  entire  substance  of  the  cord 
up  to  a  certain  level  no  reflex  movements  of  any  kind  can  be  obtained  in 
the  limbs  below.  Under  these  circumstances  the  muscles  rapidly  lose  their 
electrical  contractility,  and  they  undergo  marked  atrophy.  Before  complete 
loss  of  susceptibility  to  galvanic  cun*ents  supervenes,  there  is  generally  a 
period  in  which  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present  (cf.  p.  400).  On 
the  other  hand,  when  paraplegia  is  due  to  a  lesion  limited  to  one  of  the 
upper  segments  of  the  cord,  so  that  reflex  movements  persist  in  the  paralysed 
limbs,  the  muscles,  as  a  rule,  retain  their  normal  electrical  reactions,  and 
they  remain  tolerably  well  nourished  for  months  and  years,  or  show  merely 
such  slight  flaccidity  and  wasting  as  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  disuse. 
They  are  still  in  connection  with  their  trophic  centres  in  the  anterior  comua. 

Again,  paraplegic  muscles  may  become  ngid,  so  that  the  legs  are  either 
forcibly  extended,  or  drawn  up  in  a  state  of  flexion.  Cases  of  this  kind  will 
be  separately  described  hereafter,  under  the  name  of  "  spastic  paraplegia." 
The  knee-jerk  is  almost  always  exaggerated  and  clonus  is  present. 

The  bladder  in  paraplegia. — ^Unstriated  as  well  as  striated  muscles  can  be 
excited  to  reflex  contractions.  Erb  mentions  a  curious  case  of  paraplegia,  in 
which  a  fluid  fascal  evacuation  was  passed  whenever  a  large  bedsore  was 
dressed.  In  other  instances  micturition  was  directly  produced  by  pressiu-e 
over  the  bladder,  or  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  rectum. 
It  does  not  follow  that  impulses  were  reflected  to  the  vesical  muscular 
fibres  after  being  convoyed  to  the  cord  by  cutaneous  nerves,  for  the 
slightest  compression  of  any  part  of  the  distended  bladder  appears  to 
he  a  sufiScient  direct  stimulus  to  its  muscular  fibres.  Indeed,  in  the  appa- 
rently volitional  act  of  micturition  in  health  the  influence  of  the  will 
is  really  limited  to  relaxing  the  sphincter  and  throwing  the  abdominal 
muscles  into  contraction,  so  as  to  press  upon  the  bladder  and  set  in  action 
its  reflex  machinery.  The  experiments  of  Goltz  upon  young  dogs  (*  Pfliiger's 
Archiv/  1874)  have  shown  that  in  these  animals  the  bladder  is  capable  of 
emptying  itself  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner,  after 
the  cord  has  been  completely  cut  across  by  a  sharp  knife. 

Thus  physiology  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  micturition  would  take 
place  naturally  in  those  cases  of  paraplegia  in  which  the  lesion  is  limited  to 
t^e  upper  part  of  the  cord.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  that  retention 
of  urine  almost  invariably  occurs,  even  when  reflex  movements  can  be  easily 
excited  in  the  lower  limbs,  proving  that  the  lumbar  centres  are  intact.  The 
explanation  doubtless  is  that  an  inhibitory  influence  is  transmitted  down- 
wards upon  those  centres  from  the  diseased  part  above.  Goltz,  in  fact, 
states  that  in  some  of  his  experiments  it  was  not  until  several  days  after 
the  operation  of  section  of  the  cord  that  the  animal  was  able  to  micturate 
properly  ;  and  he  suggests  that  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  spine  in  man  the 
bladder  would  after  a  time  be  found  to  have  regained  its  functions  if  cathe- 
terism  were  not  continued  as  a  matter  of  routine.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  the  theoretical  accuracy  of  Goltz's  views  with  regard  to  mic- 
turition is  established  by  some  exceptional  cases  of  paraplegia,  in  which  the 
urine  is  passed  quite  naturally.     It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  patients 
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whose  cases  are  related  by  Dr  Budd  in  hid  well-known  paper  were  able  to 
micturate,  though  not  always  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner*  In  the  caae 
already  cited  as  presenting  such  violent  convulsive  movements  of  the  1^ 
(p.  432)  the  urine  at  first  began  to  flow  in  interrupted  jets,  but  as  the  spasms 
grew  more  feeble  its  stream  became  continuous.  Another  patient^  at  a  cer- 
tain period  in  his  illness,  emptied  his  bladder  involuntarily  and  with  a  soit 
of  jerk  about  every  two  hoimj.  In  a  third  case,  one  of  fracture  of  the  qme, 
in  which  there  was  at  first  retention,  the  power  of  voiding  urine  natunDj 
was  regained  on  the  fifth  day,  whereas  no  volitional  movements  in  iht  legi 
occurred  until  the  ninth  day.  So,  again,  one  of  the  cases  related  by  (^fier, 
in  his  classical  work,^  is  that  of  a  man  who  had  complete  paralysis  of  his 
lower  limbs  as  the  result  of  caries  of  some  of  the  higher  dorsal  vertebra, 
but  in  whom  the  bladder  performed  its  functions  normally. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  the  converse  can  occur — that  is, 
whether  the  lumbar  centre  for  micturition  is  ever  the  only  part  of  the  cord 
diseased,  so  that  while  the  bladder  is  paralysed  the  lower  limbs  oeTsr- 
theless  retain  the  power  of  movement.  It  seems  probable  that  such  a  con- 
dition exists,  though  it  is  rarcf 

In  some  instances  in  which  the  power  of  micturition  is  partially  impiired 
one  can  distinguish  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  from  that  of  the  detrusor  urmSj 
by  which  expulsion  of  the  urine  is  mainly  effected.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  in  the  former  case  there  would  be  complete  incontinence,  the 
fluid  dribbling  away  incessantly.  But  physiologists  have  found  that  even 
after  destruction  of  the  lumbar  cord  the  neck  of  the  bladder  can  withstand 
a  pressure  of  six  inches  of  water — as  compared  with  one  of  twenty  incbei 
when  the  cord  is  intact ;  and  this  result  is  entirely  confirmed  by  some  ob- 
servations of  Hutchinson  (*Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1877)  upon  persons  who  hare 
the  remains  of  a  shrunken  spina  bifida,  involving  the  fourth  pair  of  sacrd 
nerves,  so  that  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  alone  are  pemur 
nently  paralysed.  In  such  cases  he  finds  that  the  bladder  may  be  able  to 
hold  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  but  if  once  its  reflex  contractions  are  excited 
the  will  is,  of  course,  powerless  to  restrain  them,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
constant  risk  of  accidents.  So  in  many  cases  of  partial  parapl^;ia  the 
patient  says  that  as  soon  as  he  feels  the  inclination  to  micturate  he  is  obliged 
to  indulge  it,  so  that  the  urine  is  apt  to  escape  before  he  can  get  to  the 
chamber  vessel.  But  when  the  detrusor  is  pandysed  the  complaint  is  that 
he  has  to  strain  for  a  minute  or  two  before  he  can  pass  any  water,  that  it 
comes  away  slowly  in  a  feeble  stream,  and  trickles  for  some  little  time  after 
voluntary  effort  has  ceased. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  "micturition  centre"  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cord  is  wholly  deprived  of  its  functions  by  disease  or  injury,  the  sphincter 
and  the  detrusor  of  the  bladder  are  of  course  paralysed  tc^;ether.    The 

•  « Traits  de  la  Moelle  fipiui^re  et  de  ses  Maladies,'  par  C.  P.  Ollivier:  1st  ed,  1831; 
8rd,  1887,  with  plates. 

t  I  have  notes  of  more  than  one  case  !n  whicb  retention  of  mine  has  preceded  all  otbtf 
indications  of  the  onset  of  paraplegia  bj  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  hot  1  do  not  reoMBlMr 
any  instance  in  which  it  has  continued  to  be  the  sole  or  even  the  main  symptom  of  a  tponl 
affection.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  gentleman  who  was  one  of  the  sulAsrers  in  the  Thorpe 
railway  collision^  and  whose  chief  complaint  was  that  he  could  pass  his  water  only  in  a  Toy 
feeble  stream ;  he  said  that  "  it  flowed  from  him  like  oil,"  and  it  qnickly  became  aano- 
niacal  and  very  foetid.  He  had  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  back,  bnt  the  only  sign  of  tnj 
loss  of  power  in  the  lower  limbs  was  that  in  walking  he  sometimes  seemed  to  totter,  eipe* 
cially  if  his  foot  caught  against  any  slight  obstacle ;  he  also  had  "  twitohings  "  in  the  Wgi 
three  or  four  times  a  day.     He  was  not  long  in  getting  p<M:fectly  well  — C.  H.  F. 
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result  is  that  the  organ  becomes  distended,  and  that  the  excess  of  urine 
beyond  what  it  can  hold  dribbles  away  through  the  urethra.  The  Germans 
call  this  condition  '*  ischuria  paradoxa."  It  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
incontinence ;  an  unskilled  nurse  is  very  apt  to  suppose  that  there  can  be 
no  retention  of  urine  in  the  case  of  a  patient  who  is  constantly  wet,  and  her 
statements  may  mislead  a  careless  practitioner ;  but  one  can  always  avoid 
such  an  error  by  passing  one's  hand  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
In  incontinence  of  urine  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  alone,  the  bladder 
keeps  firmly  contracted  and  almost  pei-fectly  empty,  while  its  walls  become 
greatly  hyperfcrophied.  It  seems  to  be  still  doubtful  whether  this  kind  of 
incontinence  always  depends  upon  an  exaltation  of  the  reflex  activity  of  an 
intact  lumbar  centre,  or  whether  it  may  occur  after  that  part  of  the  cord 
has  been  destroyed,  as  the  result  of  contractions  of  the  detrusor,  which  may 
either  be  spontaneous  or  dependent  upon  minute  intrinsic  ganglia  of  the 
bladder.* 

The  urine  in  paraplegia, — ^We  have  still  to  consider  certain  changes 
in  the  urine,  and  in  the  organs  that  secrete  and  expel  it,  which  are  of  the 
highest  clinical  importance.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  many  years  ago  pointed 
out  (in  the  *Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  for  1836)  that  in  cases  of  injury  to  the 
spine  the  urine  is  often  voided  alkaline,  ammoniacal,  and  turbid,  even  as 
early  as  the  second  or  third  day ;  it  is  well  known  that  in  most  cases  of 
paraplegia  due  to  disease  of  the  cord  the  same  thing  occurs,  but  generally 
not  until  a  longer  time  has  elapsed.  Its  explanation  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Charcot  believes  that  it  is  in  some  way  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  nervous 
centres  upon  the  urinary  organs.  Other  writers  regard  it  as  a  result  of 
decomposition  of  the  urine,  i^ter  secretion,  while  it  is  stagnant  in  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder.  This  does  not  mean  that  only  those  patients  who  have 
complete  retention  pass  urine  which  is  alkaline  and  foetid,  for  there  can  be 
'"  no  doubt  that  a  very  slight  impairment  of  the  power  of  the  bladder  may 
prevent  it  from  emptying  itself  completely.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  under- 
stand how  the  change  in  the  urine  is  brought  about,  apart  from  the  access 
of  air  and  of  the  micrococcus  urecB.  Traube,  of  Berlin,  made  the  important 
suggestion  that  an  ill-cleansed  catheter  might  start  decomposition ;  and  one 
should  always  use  antiseptic  precautions  before  introducing  an  instrument 
into  the  bladder.  But  in  more  than  one  case  whore  the  catheter  was  never 
used  the  urine  has  become  putrid,  f 

Moreover,  although  we  may  admit  that  decomposed  urine  is  capable  of 
exciting  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  urinary  passages,  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  always  such  an  interval  of  time  as  would  be  required 
for  the  production  of  this  effect.  Charcot  cites  cases  in  which  the  urine 
contained  blood  as  early  as  the  third  and  the  fourth  day  respectively,  and  the 
{Nresence  of  blood  is  generally  followed  in  a  very  few  days  by  that  of  pus, 
or  of  the  gelatinous  substance  which  is  formed  out  of  pus  in  a  strongly  alkaline 
liqnid.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  cystitis  is  in  some  cases  the  primary, 
and  ammoniacal  urine  the  secondary  event. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  one  finds  the  most  in- 
tense cystitis  and  suppurative  nephritis ;  and,  indeed,  these  affections  have 
most  commonly  been  the  direct  cause  of  death.     The  mucous  membrane  of 

•  See  a  paper  by  Dr  Francis  Darwin, '  Quart.  Jonm.  of  Micr.  Sci./  1874,  p.  109. 

t  Dr  Goodhart,  in  the  'Quy*8  Hosp.  Bep.'  for  1874,  suggests  that  an  almost  stagnant 
column  of  nrine  filling  the  uretlira  might  suffice  to  enable  the  micraeoeeui  vre€^  or  other 
patrefnctive  microbes  to  pass  into  the  bladder. 
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the  bladder  is  eccbymosed  or  swollen,  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  prodocts, 
lined  with  a  "  diphtheritic  "  layer  or  with  a  granular  deposit  of  phosphates, 
or  actually  sloughing.  Its  muscular  wall  is  often  free  from  hypertrophy,  but 
sometimes  it  is  greatly  thickened  ;  in  one  case  at  Guy's  Hospital  it  measured 
at  least  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  across,  although  the  disease  had  lasted  only 
four  or  five  weeks.  The  kidneys  are  enlarged,  intensely  congested,  and  full 
of  suppurating  points  and  streaks ;  in  other  words,  they  present  all  the 
characters  of  an  "  ascending  inflammation." 

Rectum  and  genitalia, — Some  other  symptoms  connected  with  the  pelvic 
organs  may  be  conveniently  mentioned  here.  One  of  them  belongs  to  the 
rectum.  Although  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine  are  not  directly 
dependent  on  the  spinal  cord,  the  sphincter  ani  is  under  the  control  of  a 
lumbar  centre.  Consequently,  as  a  rule,  it  becomes  paralysed  with  the 
bladder;  and  incontinence  of  the  faeces  generally  accompanies  or  foUowa 
retention  of  urine. 

Another  symptom  concerns  the  male  genitalia.  Priapism  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  pai'aplegia.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  reflex  activity  d 
the  lower  part  of  the  cord.  Sometimes  it  is  constant ;  sometimes  it  only 
appears  when  the  bladder  is  distended,  or  when  a  catheter  is  passed.  GoltZi 
in  his  experiments  on  paraplegic  dogs,  traced  out  carefully  the  various  wayi 
in  which  this  symptom  could  be  induced  by  irritating  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  or  of  the  thighs,  or  the  sheath  of  the  penis,  and  he  found  that  be 
could  easily  inhibit  it  by  simultaneously  irritating  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  by 
pinching  the  hind  foot.  The  last  observation — showing  that  the  centre  for 
erection  is  very  sensitive  to  disturbing  influences — ^may  serve  to  explain  tbe 
fact  that  a  temporary  loss  of  sexual  power  is  not  infrequently  observed  in 
persons  who  have  been  in  a  railway  accident,  but  in  whom  there  are  no  otiier 
symptoms  of  serious  spinal  injury. 

When  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord  is  destroyed,  priapism  is  of 
course  altogether  absent. 

As  regards  the  female  organs,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  parUtfiHiim 
may  take  place  naturally  in  a  woman  suffering  from  paraplegia,  provided  thit 
the  lumbar  centimes  remain  intact. 

Bedsores, — A  circumstance  which  points  towards  the  conclusion  advocated 
by  Charcot — that  morbid  changes  in  the  bladder  and  urine  are  at  least 
sometimes  directly  dependent  upon  an  influence  transmitted  from  the  nervooi 
centres — ^is  that  their  development  is  commonly  coincident  with  that  of 
gangrene  of  the  skin  over  the  sacrum  and  the  gluteal,  regions  adjacent  An 
'^  acute  bedsore,"  in  fact,  sometimes  begins  to  form  as  early  as  the  fourth 
day.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  quoted  by  Charcot ;  but  none  is  more 
striking  than  a  case  recorded  by  Sir  William  Gull,  of  a  man  who  on 
November  22nd,  1856,  was  working  in  the  docks,  when  he  felt  a  sudden 
pain  in  the  back  after  lifting  some  deals ;  he  became  paraplegic  on  t^e  24th, 
and  on  the  26th  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  a  snudl  bedsore  already 
present.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  cases  the  affection  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  result  of  pressure  upon  the  skin,  nor  of  the  irritant  action  of  excreta 
passed  without  the  patient's  knowledge ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  each  of  these  conditions  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  tiie  more 
chronic  bedsores  which  do  not  appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  weeks  or  monUi& 
An  acute  bedsore  may  sometimes  be  made  to  heal,  if  carefully  attended  to  \ 
this  occurred  in  the  case  just  quoted,  but  afterwards  another  one  formed  at 
the  same  spot,  and  it  rapidly  increased  in  size,  so  that,  when  the  disease 
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ended  fatally,  six  weeks  from  its  commencement,  the  whole  of  the  sacrum 
was  exposed.  Indeed,  a  bedsore  may  destroy  Ufe,  either  by  exhaustion, 
or  by  py»mia,  or  by  extension  of  putnd  inflaimmation  into  the  spinal 
canal. 

The  four  symptoms  last  described — retention  of  urine,  incontinence  of 
fiBces,  priapism,  and  acute  bedsores — are  apt  to  go  together,  and  may  be 
conveniently  grouped  together  as  the  "  pelvic  symptoms  "  of  paraplegia. 

The  morbid  conditions  that  give  rise  to  paraplegia  fall  naturally  into 
two  groups.  The  first  includes  all  those  affections  which  have  their  seat 
wUhin  the  card  itsdf.  The  second  is  made  up  of  those  in  which  the  primary 
lesion  is  outside  the  cardy  and  subjects  it  to  slow  compression.  The  division 
is  not  exhaustive ;  but  it  is  one  of  practical  importance,  because  in  the 
second  group  there  is  a  characteristic  chain  of  symptoms  dependent  upon 
interference  with  the  nerve-roots  at  the  level  of  the  lesion. 

Mtsutis. — ^Among  the  affections  beginning  within  the  spinal  cord 
itself  and  capable  of  causing  paraplegia,  the  most  important  and  by  far  the 
most  frequent  is  one  which  is  now  believed  by  most  pathologists  to  be  a 
more  or  less  diffused  inflammation  of  its  substance,  and  which  they  therefore 
term  myditis.  This,  again,  presents  many  varieties  in  its  sjrmptoms  and 
course,  and  in  the  morbid  appearances  to  which  it  gives  rise ;  but  in  the 
main  they  may  be  arranged  into  two  classes,  according  as  their  progress  is 
acuie  or  chronic. 

Acute  diffuse  myelitis.* — It  has  long  been  known  that  in  many  cases  of 
parapl^a  the  cord  is  found  after  death  to  be  more  or  less  extensively 
softened ;  and  from  the  time  of  Ollivier  the  opinion  has  been  maintained  by 
most  pathologists  that  the  morbid  process  in  question  is  of  an  inflammatory 
nature.  There  are,  indeed,  obvious  objections  to  such  a  view.  It  involves 
the  admission  that  a  remarkable  contrast  exists  between  softening  of  the 
cord  and  a  similar  change  in  the  brain.  The  latter  (as  we  shall  hereafter 
find)  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  a  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood  to 
the  affected  part  of  the  cerebral  substance ;  and  when  it  is  inflammatory  it 
is  almost  always  traceable  to  some  definite  local  irritation.  The  former,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  very  seldom  be  shown  to  be  secondary  to  interruption 
of  the  blood  supply,  and  its  chief  causes  are  supposed  to  be  functional 
exhaustion  or  exposure  to  cold.  A  more  serious  difficulty  is  that  the 
histological  appearances  correspond  only  partially  with  those  which  are  seen 
in  inflamed  tissues  generally,  and  that  even  the  naked-eye  changes  are  not 
altogether  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  spinal  cords  of  animals  when  inflam- 
mation has  been  artificially  set  up.  Leyden,  for  example,  induced  myelitis 
in  dogs  by  injecting  solution  of  arsenic,  and  obtained  greenish  patches  of 
purulent  infiltration,  surrounded  by  vascular  zones ;  but^  in  human  patho- 
\o^^  the  presence  of  anything  that  can  be  recognised  as  pus  in  the  spinal 
cord  is  quite  exceptional.  On  these  and  other  grounds  Dr  Bastian 
regards  most  cases  called  acute  myelitis  not  as  strictly  inflammatory, 
but  as  a  process  of  softening  secondary  to  thrombosis  or  other  vascular 
changes. 

The  late  Dr  Moxon,  in  his  Groonian  Lectures  before  the  College  of 

Physicians,  drew  attention  to  the  scanty  vascular  supply  of  the  lower  part 

of  the  cord  owing  to  the  fewness,  small  calibre,  and  prolonged  course  of  its 

*  8$tMmym$, — Acate  softening  of  the  cord.    Red  and  yellow  softening.    Mjelomalacia. 
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arteries,  and  to  its  not  having  with  the  brain  an  internal  set  of  vesseli  ib 
addition  to  those  of  its  pia  mater ;  and  justly  argued  that  this  anatomical 
condition  may  explain  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  ansemia^  thromboeifl^  and 
inflammation  as  they  affect  the  spinal  cord. 

Anatomy. — ^The  colour  of  the  spinal  cord  when  softened  is  yeryYariaUe. 
Sometimes  its  tissue  is  pink  or  bright  red  from  vascular  injection ;  tone- 
times  it  is  mottled  with  small  ecchymoses ;  or  it  may  be  so  saturated  with 
extravasated  blood  (haemato-myelitis)  that  the  case  seems  to  be  one  of  spinal 
haemorrhage,  an  affection,  however,  of  which  the  occurrence  is  denied  by 
many  modem  pathologists.  Probably  all  these  appearances  are  confined  to 
an  early  stage  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  for  aiterwards  the  blood  under- 
goes  changes  which  give  to  the  diseased  parts  a  tawny  yelloto  tint,  due  to 
the  presence  of  haematoidin  crystals  and  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the  foni 
of  "compound  granule-corpuscles."  If  no  hsBmorrhage  has  occurred  the 
softened  spot  as  a  rule  is  whife;*  or  in  rare  cases  of  a  greemsk  tint  from 
suppuration. 

The  fact  that  one  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  softer  than  the  rest^  or  that 
it  looks  difiluent  when  cut  across,  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  that  disease  is 
present  The  softening  may  result  from  bruising  with  the  bone  forceps 
during  the  autopsy  though  made  by  the  hands  of  a  practised  nsflistint 
The  microscope  here  affords  valuable  assistance.  In  the  great  majmtj  of 
cases  one  has  only  to  spread  out  a  little  of  the  softened  tissue  between  a 
slide  and  a  cover-glass  in  order  to  find  with  a  quarter  objective  numbos  of 
opaque  mulberry-like  aggregations  of  fatty  granules,  the  well-known  ^oon- 
pound  granule-masses  "  or  "  corpuscles  of  Gluge."  The  exact  pathological 
nature  of  these  bodies  is  still  uncertain ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  as 
to  their  practical  significance,  as  indicating  that  the  part  of  the  cord  in 
which  they  are  detected  is  in  a  morbid  condition.  Leyden,  indeed,  quotes 
statements  made  by  different  observers  that  they  are  normally  present  in 
the  foetus,  and  that  they  may  also  be  found  in  persons  at  an  advanced  age, 
or  after  death  from  tuberculosis,  pneumonia^  or  ansemia,  when  no  qnnal 
symptoms  had  existed  during  life.  But  at  any  rate  one  need  not  hesitate 
to  regard  them  as  a  proof  of  disease  when  they  are  thickly  scattered 
through  some  parts  of  a  cord  and  absent  elsewhere.  The  difficult  quertioii 
of  their  origin  may  be  left  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  in  the  section  on 
softening  of  the  brain.  The  most .  remarkable  points  about  them  are  that 
they  are  observed  under  such  diverse  pathological  conditions,  and  are  foDy 
developed  at  so  early  a  period.  Thus  there  were  large  numbers  of  them  in 
the  spinal  cord  of  a  patient  who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr  Frederick  Taykr 
in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1873,  and  who  died  within  eleven  days  from  the  cobi- 
mencement  of  his  symptoms,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  days  aftor  the 
occurrence  of  a  slight  injury  that  perhaps  set  up  the  disease.  In  rodi 
cases  they  are  not  generally  accompanied  by  an  obvious  infiltration  of 
leucocytes,  or  by  the  presence  of  any  diffused  granular  matter,  but  lie 
embedded  among  nervous  elements  which  to  a  superficial  observer  seon  to 
be  normal. 

Becent  investigations,  however,  have  shown  that  the  histological  changes 
are  really  far  more  considerable  than  would  at  first  sight  appear,  and  it  is 

♦  VHietber  white  softening  is  ever  observed  when  death  has  occurred  at  a  vfarj  «triy 
stage  I  am  not  sure.  I  have  not  found  any  instance  of  it  among  those  cases  which  hart 
proved  rapidlv  fatal  at  Gay's  HospitaL  Although  Jaccond  speaks  of  a  wif^liU  $wpuwr^ 
(<  Les  Paraplegics/  p.  545),  he  does  not  affirm  the  actual  presence  of  true  pus  corpusdn.— 
C.  H.  F.  ^  *-  • 
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to  be  noted  that  granule-masses  are  not  infrequently  discovered  when  there 
is  no  obvious  softening,  the  texture  being,  of  the  two,  rather  firmer  than  is 
natural ;  and,  again,  when  there  is  no  marked  change  of  colour,  or,  at  most, 
only  a  pinkish-grey  tint,  with  some  blurring  of  the  pattern  on  a  cut  surface. 
Nor  is  even  the  failure  to  detect  granule-masses  a  proof  that  morbid  changes 
may  not  be  recognised  where  the  cord  has  been  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  In  many  cases  after  it  has  been  soaked  in  a  diluted  solution  of 
chromic  acid  for  two  or  three  weeks  one  can  see  at  a  glance  what  parts  of  it 
are  diseased,  since  they  remain  colourless  instead  of  turning  green.  And  a 
microscopicsd  examination  of  thin  sections  shows  that  the  nerve-fibres  have 
their  axis-cylinders  swollen  and  varicose,  that  the  ganglion-ceils  are  enlarged 
and  granular,  or  perhaps  vacuolated ;'  and  (according  to  Erb)  that  the  net- 
work of  the  neuroglia  is  thickened,  while  its  cells  are  increased  in  size  and 
augmented  in  numbers,  and  sometimes  contain  more  than  one  nucleus.  Erb 
also  says  that  a  colloid  substance  is  sometimes  found  diffused  along  the 
course  of  the  swollen  connective-tissue  bundles,  and  Leyden  that  a  scanty 
infiltration  of  leucocytes  is  now  and  then  seen  in  the  interstices  between  the 
nerve-fibres.  Such  appearances  are  doubtless  conclusive  as  to  the  inflam- 
matory nature  of  the  process,  and  so  is  the  presence  of  recently  effused 
lymph  in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord  or  in  the  subarachnoid 
space.  This  is  sometimes  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  plainly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Acute  myelitis  is  never  limited  to  the  anterior  or  posterior  cornua  of  the 
cord,  nor  to  any  one  of  its  columns.  It  is  a  '^  diffuse  "or  "  indiscriminate 
process,"  not  what  the  German  pathologists  call  a  "  system-lesion,"  or,  as  we 
may  say,  a  *'  columnar  "  disease.  It  may  begin  from  the  surface,  in  sequence 
to  meningitis,  or  it  may  occupy  the  grey  matter  around  the  neural  canal 
("central"  or  " peri-ependymal "  myelitis),  or  it  may  affect  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  cord,  including  both  cornua  and  columns  (transverse  or 
segmental  myelitis);  it  may  in  rare  cases  be  "disseminated;"  or  lastly, 
it  may  spread  over  large  portions  at  once  as  a  progressive  ascending 
myelitis. 

Ckranie  inter stitial  myelitis* — ^The  disease  just  described  does  not  in  all 
cases  run  the  course  of  an  acute  inflammation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  sets  in 
with  fever  and  ends  fatally  in  a  few  days,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  unat- 
tended with  febrile  disturbances,  and  goes  on  for  many  months  before  it 
terminates,  either  in  the  death  of  the  patient  or  in  his  more  or  less  complete 
recovery.  What  justifies  the  name  of  acute  softening  or  acute  myelitis  is 
the  fact  that  its  onset  is  more  or  less  sudden  and  its  development  rapid, 
so  that  the  paralysis  is  complete  within  a  week  or  two. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  most  protracted  cases  of  the  disease  just 
described  is  one  which  always  begins  insidiously  and  gradually,  of  which 
the  duration  is  never  less  than  two  or  three  years,  and  which,  instead  of 
leading  to  softening  of  the  cord,  rather  renders  it  firmer  and  harder  than 
before.  The  naked-eye  appearances  in  this  form  of  myelitis  are  variable. 
Sometimes  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  distinguish  those  parts  of  the  cord 
that  are  diseased  from  those  that  are  healthy ;  in  such  instances  no  morbid 
change  was  recognised  until  the  accurate  microscopical  investigations  of  the 
last  few  years  revealed  its  presence.  In  other  cases  the  substance  of  the 
cord  is  obviously  tougher  than  natural.  OUivier  long  ago  aptly  compared  it 
to  boiled  white  of  egg ;  the  knife  meets  with  resistance  in  cutting  through  it, 
*  S^ontfmt^ — Sclerosis  of  the  <K>rd.    Qtrey  indaratioiu 
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and  the  exposed  surface  is  smooth  and  even.  On  close  scrutiny  it  <rftai 
looks  gelatinous,  and  has  a  greyish  or  greyish-yellow  tint^  instead  of  die 
milk-white  colour  of  a  healthy  cord.  It  is  rather  shi*unken  than  increased 
in  size.  When  held  up  to  the  light  the  diseased  parts  are  translucent  They 
are  untouched  by  osmic  acid,  and  when  stained  with  carmine  they  take  the 
colour  much  better  than  the  imafifected  white  columns. 

With  the  aid  of  the  microscope  the  neuroglia  is  found  to  be  thickened 
and  to  have  a  fibrillated  texture,  or  even,  in  extreme  cases,  to  be  converted 
into  a  dense  mass  of  connective  tissue  with  delicate  parallel,  wavy  fibiei. 
Its  cells  and  nuclei  are  increased  in  numbers,  and  are  far  more  conspieiioai 
than  in  the  healthy  spinal  cord.  Cells  possessing  a  large  number  of 
radiating  processes  (Deiters'  cells)  are  often  seen ;  it  is  said  that  similar 
cells  may  be  discovered  in  the  normal  tieuroglia,  but  they  are  at  any  rate 
much  more  obvious  in  cases  of  chronic  myelitis.  The  nerve-fitoes  are 
generally  atrophied ;  they  have  lost  their  medullary  sheaths,  and  their  axis- 
cylinders  are  described  as  having  a  hard,  glistening  look.  The  gan^kxi- 
cells  are  shrivelled  and  granular,  or  may  be  converted  into  homogeneoni, 
bright-looking,  angular  bodies  without  processes,  and  having  apparently  no 
nuclei,  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  identified.  Corpora  amylacea  are  genmlly 
abundant,  and  at  the  same  time  granule-masses  are  present^  often  m 
large  numbers,  but  sometimes  very  few.  The  smaller  blood-veflseh  an 
thickened. 

This  morbid  process  is  now  generally  known  as  "  sderosis."  It  is  noi, 
however,  peculiai*  to  cases  of  diffused  or  segmental  chronic  myelitis  attended 
with  paraplegia,  but  lies  at  the  foundation  of  several  other  i^ections  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  will  be  described  separately,  because  their  limitatioD  to 
special  parts  of  its  substance  gives  them  an  independent  place  in  nosdogj. 
In  the  cases  now  under  consideration  the  lesion  so  far  extends  orer  the 
segmental  area  of  the  cord  that  it  interferes  with  or  altogether  prevents  the 
transmission  of  motor  impulses  from  the  brain  to  the  parts  below.  Its 
longitudinal  extent  vanes  greatly.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  a  sii^ 
spot,  and  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  '*  chronic  transverse  or  s^mental 
myelitis ; "  sometimes  it  advances  slowly  along  the  entire  length  of  Uie  cord 
(generally  from  below  upwards)  until  it  reaches  the  bulb.  These  are  the 
cases  known  as  "  creeping  palsy." 

etiology. — According  to  Erb,  inflammation  of  the  cord  is  more  farequoit 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  years  than  in  older  persons.  But  twenty- 
five  consecutive  cases  of  fatal  primary  diffused  myelitis  at  Ouy's  Hoepita] 
were  pretty  uniformly  distributed  over  the  several  decennial  periods  froa 
ten  to  fifty,  and  three  of  them  occurred  in  patients  between  fifty  and  six^ 
years  old.  It  is  certainly  a  rare  disease  in  children  and  in  old  peofde — as 
would  be  supposed  from  the  nature  of  its  antecedents.  Most  cases  occaired 
in  men,  the  proportion  being  19  to  6.  This,  probably,  depends  on  the 
fact  that  men  are  much  more  exposed  than  women  to  its  vaiious  exdting 
causes.  For,  although  myelitis  is  certainly  not  always  due  to  any  one  morbid 
influence,  its  exciting  cause  can  often  be  traced. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold,  particularly  to  wet  Sevan! 
instances  of  this  have  been  published,*  and  our  records  at  Guy's  contain  otheis 
scarcely  less  stnking.    Thus,  in  1876,  a  Custom-house  officer  was  admitted 

•  See,  for  example,  the  first  three  of  Dr  BrUtowe's  cases  (*  Brit.  Med.  Joom.,'  188^  8, 
p.  1369). 
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into  the  hospital  with  nearly  complete  paraplegia,  who  had  been  well  until 
eight  days  previously,  when  he  was  obliged  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  barge,  where  everything  was  soaking  wet.  On  the  very  next  day  he 
was  attacked  with  pains  in  the  joints,  which  he  believed  to  be  rheumatic  ; 
his  urine  began  to  run  away  from  him ;  and  two  days  later  his  feet  and 
hands  and  back  already  felt  numb.  Ajiother  patient,  who  was  brought 
in  on  January  29th,  1875,  had  on  the  18th  of  that  month  got  wet  and 
caught  cold ;  three  days  afterwards  he  passed  his  water  into  his  bed  without 
knowing  it,  and  his  legs  became  numb  and  powerless.  Gases  of  acute 
myelitis  have  followed  sleeping  on  the  damp  ground  ot  in  snow  and  pro- 
longed immersion  in  water,  as  when  a  person  narrowly  escapes  drowning. 
Ditchers  and  other  men  who  work  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  and  women 
who  have  tramped  through  rain  till  their  skirts  are  soaked  through,  seem 
particularly  liable  to  this  disease. 

Great  bodily  faligue  also  seems  often  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
setiology  of  the  disease.  When  it  occurs  in  soldiers  on  active  service,  as  is 
said  to  be  frequently  the  case,  it  may  either  be  due  to  exhaustion  of  the 
spinal  cord  from  forced  marches,  or  to  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  both 
causes  combined.  A  case  in  point  has  been  recorded  by  Sir  William  Gull 
(*  Gu/s  Hosp.  Kep.,'  1856,  Case  10).  A  young  man,  after  walking  twenty- 
eight  miles  to  seek  for  work,  passed  the  night  of  July  8th,  1855,  in  a  brick- 
field. On  the  15th  he  walked  thii-ty-two  miles;  the  day  was  wet,  and  he 
allowed  his  clothes  to  dry  upon  him.  Next  day  he  felt  as  well  as  usual,  but  in 
the  afternoon,  while  he  was  sauntenng  in  a  garden,  his  legs  suddenly  gave  way 
under  him,  and  he  fell  down.  He  was  admitted,  six  days  later,  completely 
paraplegic.  He  was  healthy  and  florid-looking;  but  it  should  be  stated 
that  he  had,  about  a  fortnight  previously,  been  unable  to  pass  his  water  for 
a  period  of  twelve  hours.     He  died  in  less  than  a  month. 

A  great  muscular  effort,  such  as  often  causes  a  pain  in  the  back,  is  now 
and  then  followed,  after  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two,  by  paraplegia.  An 
instance  of  this  has  already  been  cited  (p.  438)  in  the  case  of  a  dock 
labourer.  Another  example  of  it  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1863 : 
a  railway  porter,  aged  thirty-two,  was  pushing  a  carriage  with  his  back,  when 
he  suddenly  gave  a  jump  to  escape  falling  into  a  pit,  and  so  ricked  his  spine ; 
for  a  moment  he  felt  powerless,  but  was  able  to  resume  his  work,  and  worked 
as  usual  on  the  next  day ;  on  the  day  after,  however,  he  was  walking  in  th^ 
street,  when  he  suddenly  became  paralysed  and  fell  down.  Both  these  case^ 
ended  fatally  in  about  six  weeks ;  at  the  autopsy  no  injury  to  the  bones  or  thtf 
ligaments  could  be  discovered  ;  but  in  the  dock  labourer  there  was  soften- 
ing of  the  cord  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  the  affected  part  had  a  greenish 
colour,  from  the  presence  of  extravasated  blood.  The  microscopical 
examination  revealed  no  further  proof  of  inflammation ;  but  if  modem 
methods  of  investigation  could  have  been  used,  we  might  have  been  more 
successful 

Again,  it  occasionally  happens  that  paraplegia  develops  Itself  as  a  sequel 
or  complication  of  a  specific  fever.  Virchow  has  recorded  (*Ges.  Abhandl./ 
p.  683)  an  instance  in  which  chronic  myelo-meningitis  came  on  a  few  months 
after  recovery  from  enteric  fever.  Westphal  examined  the  bodies  of  two 
patients,  who  became  paraplegic  during  the  eruptive  stage  of  smallpox,  and 
in  both  cases  he  found  disseminated  myelitis. 

Either  jpregiuxncy  or  the  puerperal  state,  too,  may  be  attended  with 
paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs.     A  woman  is  at  the  present  time  (Dec,  1889) 
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In  lSll*]r  Wa&rd  virho  is  slowly  recovering  from  complete  piuraplegia,  perliips 
due  to  myelitis,  which  followed  severe  puerperal  convulsions  with  idbumininu. 
In  one  romarkahle  case  of  acute  myelitis,  which  ended  very  quickly  in  death, 
Baumgartcn  found  the  characteristic  bacilli  of  anthrax  in  the  blood  as  wdl 
as  in  the  spinal  cord  ('  Arch.  f.  Heilk./  1876). 

Eib,  with  many  others,  believes  syphilis  to  be  an  undoubted  and  freqiMot 
causa  of  myelitis,  and  states  that  the  affection  may  run  ditber  a  very  npid 
or  a  chronic  course.  That  acute  paraplegia  often  follows  syphilis  there 
is  no  doubt;  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  due  to  myelitis  (r. 
infra^  p.  469). 

Lastly,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  sexual  excesses  play  a  considerable 
part  in  the  setiology  of  diffused  myelitis,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  isy 
exactly  how  large.  Men  who  have  been  indulging  their  passions  too  freely, 
especially  if  tbey  are  weakly  or  very  young,  often  experience  pains  in  tlie 
back  and  limbs,  which  seem  to  be  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  lower  tspaal 
centres,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  symptoms  may  pass  into  those  of  aetuil 
myelitis,* 

Clinical  hislwi/. — The  symptoms  of  primary,  acute,  diffused  myelitis,  are 
first  those  of  paraplegia  as  above  described,  including  retention  of  oriDe 
and  other  pelvic  symptoms. 

Beside,  however,  causing  akinesia,  impairment  of  sensation,  dysssthesiie^ 
disorder  of  the  reflex  functions  of  the  cord,  and  the  like,  myelitis  is  oftoi 
attended  with  aaother  set  of  symptoms,  namely,  painful  sensaUansTelemAUi 
various  parts  of  the  body.  In  some  instances  the  seat  of  pain  is  in  tiie  back ; 
it  there  varies  greatly  in  intensity ;  it  may  either  be  confined  to  one  or 
two  spinous  processes,  or  diffused  sdong  the  whole  length  of  the  cord ;  there 
may  he  extreme  tenderness  on  pressure,  or  this  may  be  altogether  absent 
Occasionally  spinal  pain  may  be  the  earliest  symptom  of  the  disease,  bat  in 
the  author's  experience  this  is  rare.  In  other  instances  the  pain  is  referred 
to  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  to  the  epigastrium,  or  to  one  or  more  of  tke 
limbs.  One  patient,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  was  attending  as  an  out-patient  for 
pain  in  the  chest,  when  she  one  day  fell  down  in  the  waiting-room,  strock 
with  paraplegia.  Another,  a  man  aged  forty-nine,  had  complained  of  a  fixed 
paiM  in  the  left  hip  for  eight  weeks  before  any  definite  sign  of  spinal  mischief 
showed  itself.  A  third,  a  man  aged  fifty-one,  suffered  at  first  from  sevoe 
burning  pains  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  continued  night  and  day  for  a 
considerable  time.  These  cases  all  terminated  fatally,  and  in  each  of  them 
the  bones  and  ligaments  and  meninges  were  found  to  be  healthy,  and  the 
disease  to  bo  limited  to  the  substance  of.  the  cord  itself. 

Sometimes,  when  pain  is  referred  to  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  it  is  le- 
companied  by  a  sense  of  constriction,  as  if  a  cord  were  tightly  booiid 
round  the  waist,  or  afi  if  the  chest  were  fixed  in  a  vice.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  that  this  symptom,  to  which  German  writers  give  the  special  name 
of  G^krlelfff'fHM^iTd]Q-he\),  is  particularly  marked  in  that  other  form  of 
paraplegia  due  to  compression  of  the  cord  by  disease  of  the  surroonding 
structures.  But  undoubtedly  it  occurs  now  and  then  in  cases  of  primaiy 
myelitis. 

*  WUeUicr  c^itna  m  the  erect  posture  is  especially  injurioos  I  do  not  know,  nor  wbcftte 
onauism  is  po,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  apt  to  be  repeated  frequently,  witboat  instiMiiTt 
desire,  and  lit  an  4?arly  period  of  life.  On  these  points  there  is  no  evidenoeynor  cwoos 
di'airo  to  coUect  it,  sinco,  whatever  the  physical  injury  of  such  practices,  it  is  fur  otttwdgW 
by  their  rnqrul  evite.— C.  H.  P. 
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The  majority  of  cases  of  myelitis  are  altogether  unattended  with  either 
pain  or  girdle-feeling. 

The  course  of  myelitis  differs  widely,  not  only  according  to  the  nature 
and  seat  of  the  morhid  change  in  the  cord,  hut  also  in  individual  cases  which 
appear  to  resemble  one  another  closely.  Erb  speaks  of  the  disease  as  some- 
times setting  in  with  malaise  and  fever,  and  even  with  rigors.  A  case  in 
point  occurred  at  Ouy's  Hospital  in  1872.  A  man  aged  fifty-one,  who  was 
much  exposed  to  weather,  one  day  began  to  shiver,  and  was  attacked  with 
severe  pains  running  down  the  back  of  the  thighs  and  calves,  and  the 
insides  of  the  arms.  He  remained  in  bed  for  four  days,  after  which  the 
pains  left  him,  and  ho  went  to  work  again.  Next  day  he  lost  all  power  in 
his  limbs,  and  he  died  of  dyspnoea  about  eight  days  afterwards.  Paralysis 
often  shows  itself  suddenly  in  that  form  of  myelitis  which  leads  to  **  soften- 
ing "  of  the  cord.  Indeed,  as  Erb  remarks,  the  rapid  development  of  this 
symptom  is  almost  the  only  reason  for  calling  cases  of  this  kind  "  acute," 
since  they  are  often  unattended  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  their  duration 
may  be  prolonged  over  a  period  of  many  months.  In  most  cases  of  acute 
myelitis,  however,  death  takes  place  in  a  few  days  or  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  is  compaitttively  rare  for  the  disease  to  be  prolonged  in  a  chronic  form, 
and  then  also  it  is  almost  always  fatal. 

Prognosis. — Until  within  the  last  few  years  there  were  no  grounds  upon 
which  writers  could  speak  with  confidence  of  the  possibility  of  complete 
recovery  from  myelitis.  It  was  well  known  that  many  patients  suffering 
from  paraplegia  got  perfectly  well,  but  whether  inflammation  of  the  cord 
had  existed  was  uncertain.* 

An  observation  made  by  Michaud,  on  a  woman  who  died  from  caries  of 
the  hip  and  vertebrae,  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  occurrence  of  well^^narked 
myelitis,  recovery  from  paraplegia  due  to  external  compression  may  take 
place,  though  the  affected  part  of  the  cord  retains  signs  of  a  morbid  change. 
This  case  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  proving  the  possibility  of  complete 
subsidence,  with  return  of  normal  function,  of  those  local  and  slight  forms 
of  myelitis  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  present  in  partial  and  transitory 
forms  of  spinal  paralysis.  This  conclusion  is  further  suppoited  by  the 
fact  that  in  such  cases  recovery  is  often  incomplete;  since  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  organic  affection  of  the  cord  may  subside  than 
that  a  merely  functional  disorder  should  be  permanent. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  unfavourable  when  there  is  complete  para- 
plegia with  pelvic  symptoms ;  but  even  to  this  rule  there  are  some  remark- 
able exceptions.  Two  have  been  recorded  by  Wilks  in  his  *  Lectures  on 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.'  One  is  the  case  of  a  gouty  man,  aged 
fifty-two,  who  had  been  losing  power  over  his  lower  limbs  and  his 
bladder  for  a  fortnight,  so  that  on  admission  into  Ouy's  Hospital  he  could 
not  move  his  legs,  and  had  partial  loss  of  feeling  up  to  the  umbilicus. 
Beflex  movements  persisted.  The  urine,  which  was  ammoniacal,  had  to  be 
drawn  off  twice  daily.  Afterwards  he  had  a  feeling  of  tightness  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest  and  the  abdomen,  and  he  experienced  numbness 

*  Kchbont  and  Nannyn  found  in  experiments  upon  yonng  dogs,  tbat  after  they  had 
cat  through  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  dorsal  region  the  lesion  was  slowly  and  partdallv 
tvpiired ;  a  few  nenre-fihres  with  donhle  contour  were  developed  in  the  new  material  which 
filled  up  the  gap»  and  motor  power  and  sensation  were  to  some  extent  regained.  These  re- 
•olti,  however,  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Goltz  and 
Preutberg,  and  it  is  certain  tbat  in  man  the  cord  is  far  from  possessing  such  powers  of  re> 
•toration. 
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passing  down  the  arms  into  the  fingers.  He  gradually  g( 
a  fortnight  after  his  admission  he  became  feverishj  with  a  qti 
tonguo,  rigors,  and  hiccough  i  a  bedsore  was  forming,  and  the 
from  him  ;  moreover,  his  mind  became  clouded,  J)v  Wilka  t 
was  suffering  from  suppurative  nephritis,  and  had  not  maitj 
For  some  days  ho  remained  iii  a  precarious  state,  and  tbeii 
abated.  He  began  to  regain  some  degree  of  power  in  his  lep 
time  be  made  a  rapid  recovery  ;  he  sat  iip  in  bed,  he  ceasod 
catheter,  he  got  into  a  chair,  he  asked  for  cratches,  he  w^ 
ward,  arid  finally  he  left  the  hospital :  this  was  exactly  tvfi 
bis  admission  J  and  six  weeks  from  the  time  when  bis  p^ 
complete.  This  patient  showed  himself  several  weeks  later,  i 
The  other  case  is  that  of  a  woman  of  middle  age,  who  n 
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from  almost  complete  paraplegia,  which  had  begun  a  few 
It  was  accompanied  by  pain  arul  swelling  of  the  joints— a  syu 
disease  which  will  presently  he  described.  There  was  some 
anco*  She  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  limbs,  with  tw 
muscles,  and  of  a  sense  of  constriction  round  the  waist,  ' 
ammoniac al  and  was  passed  involuntariiy^  and  the  sphincter  ani 
A  bedsore  foiTued  which  extended  until  there  w^as  a  deep 
back  All  the  other  symptoms  continued  for  three  weeks,  n 
began  to  recover.  She  then  took  tonics  and  was  galvanised, 
of  five  months  she  was  discharged  perfectly  well,  Br  Wilka, 
rejects  hypotheses  of  reflex  paraplegia  and  of  onxmia  or 
tlie  cord,  confessed  that  he  does  not  know  what  was  the 
disease  in  these  two  cases. 

The  following  case  of  apparently  acute  anterior  my elitii 
recovery. 

The  wnter  saw  in  January,  1 888,  with  Dr  Cock,  of  PeckhaJ 
years  old  who  a  week  before  had  been  unable  to  pass  his  watd 
oflp,  and  there  has  been  more  or  less  incontinence  since.  Three  o| 
his  legs  began  to  feel  weak.     When  seen  he  was  almost  com 
below  the  waist,  with  sensation  unimpaired,  the  knee-jerk  al 
plantar  and  cremasteric  reflex  almost  absent.     He  bad  scarci 
expel  either  urine  or  fceces.     There  were  no  convulsions,  and 
nor  pain  of  any  kind.     Sensation  wns  apparently  normal, 
ficult  to  fix  the  upper  limit  of  paralysis.     The  next  day  pi 
and    bullse   appeared   on  the  paralysed  legs.     The  tempei^ 
normal  or  subnormal.     There  was  no  tenderness  along  thft 
pressure  or  to  contact  with  a  warm  sponge.     The  paralysed  1 
to  farad  ism  as  ivell  as  to  interrupted  galvanism.     In  a  week 
of  the  attack  there  was  some  return  of  power  in   the  leg 
symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and  he  at  last  recoverei! 
about  two  months'  illness. 

Diagjwsis, — The  decision  that  myelitis  is  the  ciuise  of  pai 
paraplegia  in  generally  effected  by  a  process  of  exclusion 

For  practical  purposes  we  must  first  exclude  mere  ekami 
paraplegia— by stencal,    alcoholic — and     pamplegia    due 
peripheral  neuritis.     The  presence  of    *'  pelvic  symptoms 
generally  sufhce  for  this.     Next  we  must  exclude  *'  extrinsic 
compression  of  the  cord,  and  chronic  and  spastic  cases  of  file 

Lastly,  we  have  to  decide  which  intiinsic  disease  of 
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likoly  to  be  the  cause  of  the  paralysis.  Myelitis  is  at  once  the  most  frequent 
of  these  affections,  and  by  far  the  roost  varied  in  its  symptoms  and  course. 

The  occurrence  of  paraplegia  in  a  person  known  to  be  suffering  from 
phthisis  or  any  other  tuberculous  disease  would  lead  one  to  suspect  caries 
of  the  ven'iebrcB  producing  compression  of  the  cord  without  deformity.  It 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  paralysis  caused  by  a  tumour  within  the 
cord  from  more  common  cases  due  to  circumscribed  transverse  myelitis ;  but 
the  latter  is  the  more  likely.  Severe  and  long-continued  pain  would 
probably  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  lesion  was  in  the  hones  or  in  the 
membranes;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  acute  myelitis  sometimes  causes  pain. 
In  two  of  the  cases  of  paittplegia  on  which  this  chapter  is  founded  hxemorrliage 
was,  in  fact,  correctly  diagnosed  ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  its  extreme 
rarity,  perhaps  both  of  them  were  as  likely  to  have  proved  myelitis,  for  sud- 
dennoss  of  onset  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  attributing  paraplegia 
to  eff^osion  of  blood.  As  regards  syphilis^  its  recognition  as  the  cause  of 
paraplegia  must  be  based  upon  the  clinical  history  and  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  other  syphilitic  lesions  rather  than  upon  any  peculiarities  in  the 
spinal  symptoms  themselves ;  and  no  doubt,  as  with  other  remote  effects  of 
the  venereal  poison,  there  are  many  instances  of  syphilitic  paraplegia  in  which 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  would  fail  to  elicit  proof  of  their  real  nature. 

There  is  one  positive  indication  of  myelitis  that  must  always  be  carefully 
sought,  namely,  gradual  creeping  up  of  the  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  from 
the  thighs  to  the  groins,  and  from  thence  to  the  abdomen ;  it  warrants  a 
confident  diagnosis  of  diffuse  ascending  myelitis.  Its  early  stage  is  probably 
indistinguishable  from  Landry's  paralysis  {infra,  p.  456) ;  but  after  a  time 
the  integrity  of  the  recto-vesical  functions,  and  the  other  negative  characters 
would  differentiate  the  latter. 

The  diagnosis  between  myelitis  and  other  varieties  of  paraplegia,  par- 
ticularly hysterical,  alcoholic,  and  other  functional  cases,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  which  depend  on  external  compression  on  the  other,  will  be  further 
referred  to  under  their  several  heads. 

TreaimenL — The  question  remains,  whether  we  can  by  medical  treatment 
influence  the  course  of  myelitis  so  as  to  increase  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  recovery  occurs ;  and  here  we  have  little  positive  knowledge  to  guide 
us.  Of  late  years  it  has  not  been  the  practice  in  England  to  adopt  active 
measures  for  the  acute  form  of  myelitis.  The  modem  German  plan  seems 
to  be  to  use  leeches  or  cupping-glasses  freely,  to  apply  bags  of  ice  along 
the  spine,  to  rub  in  blue  ointment  or  to  give  calomel  internally — ^in  fact,  to 
carry  out  the  "  antiphlogistic  "  treatment  very  much  as  English  physicians 
used  to  employ  it  thirty  years  ago.  In  proof  of  the  value  of  ice-hags  a  case 
recorded  by  DrTibbits,  of  Clifton  (*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1871),  is  quoted: 
that  of  a  man  suffering  from  myelitis,  which  was  rapidly  spreading  upwards, 
which  had  already  produced  paralysis  of  the  arms,  and  which  was  attended 
with  a  temperature  of  103*6^,  while  the  pulse  was  132,  and  the  breathing 
40  in  a  minute.  Soon  after  trial  was  first  made  of  the  cold  applications 
he  became  easier;  the  temperature  fell  to  99*2^,  the  pulse  to  100,  and 
the  respirations  to  24.  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  days  he  com- 
pletely regained  the  use  of  his  arms,  but  no  recovery  of  power  took 
place  in  the  parts  which  were  first  paralysed,  and  he  died  six  weeks  later 
of  exhaustion  from  bedsores.  Possibly  the  issue  of  the  case  might  have 
been  more  favourable  if  the  ice-bags  had  been  employed  earlier;  para- 
lytic symptoms  had  been  coming  on  for  twelve  days,  and  there  had  been 
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complete  paraplegia  for  eight  days.  Erb  recommends  blister^ 
and  even  tbc  actual  cantery,  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  setting  i 
which  he  fully  recognises. 

It  IB  of  great  importance  for  the  patient  from  the  first  to  be, 
a  water-bed.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  constantly  on  1 
should  be  shifted  from  time  to  time.  It  is  sometimes  danged 
bim  to  sit  up.  Some  years  ago  a  man,  who  had  recently  bo 
into  hospital  with  symptoms  of  acute  myelitis  limited  to  the  I 
the  cord,  was  taken  out  to  have  his  bed  made,  \^^Jen  put  baQ 
much  exhausted^  and  soon  afterwards  he  died, 

The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  formati(» 
The  sacral  region  must  be  kept  dry  by  being  cleansed  and  wip 
towels.  Some  good  may  also  be  done  by  sponging  the  skin  witi 
alternately  with  hot  and  with  cold  water,  or  by  constantly  a| 
lotion,  eo  as  to  harden  the  akin.  Or  if  a  spot  is  already  reddt 
piece  of  felt  plaster  may  be  applied,  having  a  hole  in  the  ceii 
an  ulcer  has  formed,  Hammond,  of  New  York,  speaks  in  the  H 
of  Mr  Golding  Bird's  plan  of  placing  a  thin  plate  of  silvel 
exactly  the  same  size  as  the  sore ;  a  wire  six  or  eight  inches  lor 
from  this  plate  to  another  made  of  zinc,  which  is  laid  on  tj 
the  skin  above,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  piece  of  wash-le^ 
in  vinegar  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep/  for  1876,  3rd  series,  vol  xxi,  p. 
vanic  action  is  set  np  ;  and  Hammond  states  that  he  has  **  fm 
bedsores  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  deep, 
in  forty-eight  hours.*'  Sir  Spencer  Wells  is  said  to  have  obtfl 
striking  results. 

Ketention  of  ui-ine  must  be  relieved.  A  soft  catheter  sh<| 
as  soon  as  interference  is  necessary,  but  not  before,  and  care  za| 
to  depress  the  free  end  of  the  instrument  between  the  thighs,  q 
off  the  whole  of  the  urine  ;  for  if  any  should  be  left  it  will  qu 
pose.  The  tendency  to  putrefaction  may  be  checked  by  the 
tion  of  salicylateSj  or  of  some  other  antiseptic  medicine^  by 
This  practice  seems  to  have  been  first  proposed  by  Fiirbringei 
Been  excellent  residts  since  Br  Pavy  introduced  it  at  Guj 
From  half  a  dracbm  to  a  drachm  must  be  taken  in  the  el 
twenty-four  hours ;  it  often  restores  the  urine  from  an  ofien 
condition  to  one  of  normal  acidity  and  odour,  Benzoate  instead 
of  soda  may  be  used,  in  ten  or  fifteen  grain  doses  three  times  aj 
much  pus  is  discharged  the  bladder  should  be  regularly  washa 
weak  antiseptic  solution.  One  of  the  best  is  Sir  Henry  Thon 
lotion,  I 

In  some  of  the  less  complete  and  acute  forms  of  myJ 
evidence  of  the  value  of  e^-got  administered  internally  ;  HamnJ 
case  which  he  considered  to  be  one  of  **  congestion  of  the  I 
which  it  seemed  clearly  to  he  of  great  service.  The  patieni 
affected  with  partial  paraplegia,  and  afterwards  with  paralysis  m 
from  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  He  was  unable  to  walk  id 
crutches  and  had  a  man  on  each  side  holding  his  shoulder, 
constant  dull  aching  pain  in  the  loins,  and  occasional  starthij 
while  in  bed.  Under  treatment  by  the  extract  of  ei'got 
recovered  in  a  month,  He  had  a  relapse  a  few  weeks  later, 
in  ten  days  luider  the  same  treatment 
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The  tiiicture  of  belladonna  in  fifteen  minim  doses  is  said  to  be  useful  in 
similar  cases,  especially  when  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  back. 

When  there  is  evidence  of  syphilis,  there  is  little  doubt  that  active 
mercurial  treatment  of  myelitis  by  inunction  or  otherwise  is  of  value ;  and 
in  more  chronic  cases  of  paraplegia  following  syphilis  the  Liquor  Hydrar- 
gyri  Perchloridi  is  sometimes  of  service. 

Many  writers  recommend  full  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium, -not  only 
when  there  is  probability  of  syphilis,  but  in  other  forms  of  myelitis. 

Galvanism  should  not  be  employed  early  in  cases  of  myelitis,  but  it  is 
probably  useful  and  certainly  harmless  after  the  paraplegia  has  lasted  for 
several  weeks  and  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  The  electrodes  should  be 
large  sponges  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  apart,  one  upon  the  neck,  the 
other  over  the  lumbar  vertebrsB ;  they  may  in  turn  be  moved  gently  up  and 
down,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  may  be  from  time  to  time  reversed. 
When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  segment  of 
the  cord,  one  pole  may  be  placed  on  the  affected  spot,  the  ot^er  over 
the  front  of  the  chest  or  of  the  abdomen.  Faradisation  of  the  paralysed 
muscles  may  be  useful  if  they  are  flabby  or  wasted. 

Strychnia  is  of  doubtful  value  in  the  later  stages  of  myelitis,  and  is 
certainly  harmful  before. 

On  the  Continent  certain  spas  have  great  reputations  for  the  treatment 
of  the  more  chronic  forms  of  paraplegia,  with  what  aniount  of  justice  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Erb  BB,ys  that  hot  baths  are  apt  to  be  injurious,  except  at 
very  advanced  periods  of  such  cases.  Among  the  places  most  frequently 
visited  by  patients  suffering  from  paralysis  are  Schlangenbad,  Eagatz, 
Pfeffers,  Grastein,  Wiesbaden,  Teplitz.  It  is  said  that  in  proportion  as  the 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  greater,  baths  can  be  borne  at  higher  temperatures 
without  ill  effects. 


There  are  two  anatomical  conditions  which,  like  myelitis,  may  produce 
parapl^ia  of  intrinsic  origin.  Both  are  rare  ;  and  difficult  or  impossible  of 
recognition  during  life.  They  naturally  follow  the  above  account  of 
myditis,  which  they  resemble  clinically. 

HcBmorrhage  into  the  cord.  *^ Hcemaiomydia" — ^As  a  primary  cause  of 
parapl^ia  this  is  so  rare,  that  Hayem^  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  all  the 
supposed  cases  which  have  been  recorded  since  those  of  Ollivier  and 
Cruveilhier,  there  was  antecedent  softening,  the  result  of  myelitis.  This 
view  would  dissociate  it  altogether  from  the  common  cerebral  haemorrhage 
of  old  people ;  but  there  ceiiainly  seem  to  be  some  instances  in  which 
extravasations  of  blood  into  the  spinal  cord  and  those  into  the  brain  are 
strictly  comparable.  A  case  in  point  is  one  of  Jaccoud's — that  of  a 
woman,  aged  sixty-two,  who  was  brought  into  the  hospital  with  complete 
paraplegia^  which  had  suddenly  appeared  four  days  before.  The  diagnosis 
was  given  that  there  was  haemorrhage  into  the  lumbar  enlargement  of 
the  cord.  Six  days  afterwards  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.  The 
autopsy  showed  that  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  up  to  the  highest  roots 
of  the  lumbar  plexus,  was  occupied  by  a  clot  which  was  beginning  to 
undergo  disintegration.     The  cause  of  death  was  an  immense  effusion  of 

*  His  monograph,  '  Des  h^orrhagies  intrarachidiennes,'  1872,  contains  a  collection  of 
t]iirty*two  cases  with  copious  references.    Qoltdammer  finds  about  thirty  cases  recorded  of 
non-traomatic  h8Bmatomyelia,moet  of  them  hsBmorrhagic  myelitis  (' Virchow's  Archiv/  Izvi). 
VOL.  L  29 
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blood  into  the  left  lateral  ventriclo,  the  cms  cerehri,  thti 
bulb.  Eib  Bays  that  the  part  of  the  cord  into  which  hsem 
apt  to  occur  is  the  central  grey  substance.  SometimeB  the  I 
throughout  its  whole  length  ;  in  other  cases  it  destroy i  the  ' 
of  the  cord  at  a  certain  leveL 

This  affection  is  believed  to  be  less  rare  in  men  thau  inwoiDj 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty -five  than  at  a  later  period  of  ij 
instance  is  recorded  by  Goltdammer  (^Yirchow's  Archiv/ 1 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  She  was  one  d 
sitting  quietly  on  a  chair,  when  she  suddenly  experienced  a  j 
pain  in  the  back  between  the  shoulder-blades,  which  compd 
out.  The  pain  quickly  passed  into  the  right  arm^  and  thei 
arm  and  the  lower  part  of  the  chest :  at  the  pit  of  the  stonn 
round  the  body  like  a  girdle.  She  fell  from  her  seat,  and  \ 
that  she  could  not  move  her  right  leg ;  half  an  hour  later  1 
was  paralysed ;  within  two  hours  she  was  taken  into  the  he 
found  to  be  perfectly  paraplegic,  with  anflasthesia  up  to  the  0 
of  power  over  the  bladder,  Keflex  movements  could  be 
lower  limbs.  The  case  w^as  diagnosed  as  one  of  htemorrhag 
below  the  cervical  enlargement.  She  lived  almost  exactly  ij 
autopsy  there  was  found  a  firm  cicatricial  mass  in  the  greyl 
stance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  corj 
elements  were  completely  destroyed  ;  hasmatoidin  crystals  ai 
ment  were  present  in  large  quantity,  giving  a  reddish-brown 

A  few  years  ago  a  healthy  labourer  ivaa  admitted  into 
under  the  writer's  care,  who  after  a  sudden  and  severe  e5 
give  way  under  him^  and  became  completely  paraplegic  wit 
two.  There  was  no  pain,  no  sign  of  local  injury,  and  \ 
steadily  recovered.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack^  the  com 
and  the  complete  recovery  seemed  to  point  to  hromorrhaga  in 
meninges. 

HsemoiThage  into  the  cord,  though  often  fatal^  may  i 
repaired  by  absorption  of  the  clot.  A  remarkable  case  iq 
which,  after  severe  symptoms  tenninated  favourably,  is  re« 
(vol.  11,  p.  1 54).     It  is  doubtful  whether  any  special  treatoia 

Tummr  within  the  cord, — For  practical  purposes  one  ma| 
this  head  syphilitic  gumma  and  also  tubercle  of  the  cord,  ^ 
class  them  with  tumours  of  the  brain.     Still,  the  group  is  & 

A  gumma  very  rarely  begins  in  the  cord  itself ;  it  is  (m 
(or  rather,  less  rare)  in  the  meninges. 

Tubsrck  in  the  cord  forms  a  rounded  or  elongated  mas^ 
reaches  any  considerable  size.  Two  cases  were  observed  in 
in  the  year  1870  ;  in  one  the  tuheixle  was  no  larger  than  a 
it  w^as  compared  to  a  small  cherry.*  The  main  substance  of  i 
is  firm  aTid  caseous ;  its  centre  may  be  softened  into  a  em 
periphery  is  sometimes  grey,  showing  a  well-marked  Ijinphd 
is  surrounded  by  a  soft,  vascular^  pinkish  zone,  so  that  it  rea 

*  It  ii  wortljv  of  note  tlmt  in  one  of  tlipin  no  sigii  of  tbe  leijon 
itirface  of  the  pia  mater.     I  mncle  n  serica  of  ecrtiotii  at  the  hsuaI  ^ 
Mnother,  and  missed  it  altogether  j  it  waa  af tefward*  found  \ty  Dr  ] 
cutting  acvoBs  Uie  ootd  in  tresh  pUcea. — C.  H*  F. 
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its  bed  when  it  has  been  cut  across.'*^  In  two  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  there 
was  extensive  pulmonary  phthisis ;  in  a  third  the  peritoneum  was  tuber- 
colons,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  caseous. 

If  not  tubercle,  a  growth  in  the  cord  is  probably  a  glioma;  for  an  intra- 
chordal  sarcoma  is  almost  unknown ;  one  that  was  found  in  the  body  of 
a  woman,  aged  twenty-six,  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1860,  was  an  oval  soft 
mass  made  up  of  spindle-cell  tissue.  Such  tumours  are  somewhat  apt  to 
undergo  mucous  softening  (myxoglioma).  This  may  probably  be  the  origin  of 
some  instances  of  the  remarkable  cysts  which  are  occasionally  discovered  as 
an  elongated  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  cord.  It  looks  like  a  dilated  central 
caxud  (hydramyelu8\  but  is  really  not  so,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
transverse  sections  the  remains  of  the  canal  can  still  be  seen  in  front  of 
itw  This  condition  is  described  under  the  name  of  Syringomydus.  Dr 
Frederick  Taylor  showed  a  beautiful  specimen  in  which  no  clear  indications 
of  the  presence  of  a  new  growth  could  be  made  out  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  1878  and 
1884).     Probably  when  not  anew  growth,  it  is  a  congenital  malformation. 

TOie  symptoms  produced  by  tumours  of  the  cord  vary  widely  in  different 
cases.  As  a  rule,  paraplegia  is  present  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  that 
dependent  on  any  other  cause.  But  sometimes  the  paralysis  is  of  a  more 
limited  kind.  In  a  case  imder  the  writer's  care  in  Stephen  Ward  (Nov.  1878) 
the  tumour  (a  glioma)  occupied  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord  and  caused 
acute  hemorrhagic  myelitis  around  it.  The  symptoms  were  paraplegia  and 
cystitis  with  paresis  of  the  right  arm,  and  the  temperature  rose  to  108*5^  F. 
shortly  before  death.  Theodor  Simon  has  recorded  several  remarkable 
cases  in  which  there  would  appear  to  have  been  a  complete  absence  of  all 
symptoms  (*  Arch.  f.  Psych.,'  1874). 

Tumours  of  the  meninges  producing  paraplegia  by  compression  of  the 
cord  are  not  so  rare  as  growths  in  the  cord  itself  (v.  p.  485,  infra). 

There  are  certain  groups  of  paraplegic  cases  which  are  at  present 
without  any  known  morbid  anatomy ;  some  are  toxic,  others  functional,  but 
since  all  of  them  are  believed  to  have  their  cause  and  seat  in  the  cord,  their 
description  naturally  follows  that  of  intrinsic  paraplegia. 

AncBmia  of  the  spinal  c(?rrf.— Unless  the  modem  interpretation  of  a 
very  old  observation  is  incorrect,  one  of  the  possible  causes  of  paraplegia  is 
an  arrest  of  the  arterial  blood  supply  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cord.  Nicolas 
Steno  in  1667,  and  Haller  afterwards,  stated,  that  after  tying  the  abdominal 
aorta  in  animals,  the  lower  limbs  became  powerless,  and  remained  so 
until  the  ligature  was  removed.  This  experiment  was  long  afterwards 
again  repeated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  by  others;  but  until  1869 
the  explimation  universally  accepted  was  that  the  muscles  were  paralysed 
because  they  and  the  peripheral  nerves  were  deprived  of  blood.  Schiffer, 
however,  has  recently  shown  that  if  this  were  the  case  an  interval  would 
elapse,  instead  of  the  effects  being  observed  a  few  seconds  after  the  opera- 
tion. Whether  a  similar  form  of  paralysis  is  ever  seen  in  man  as  the  result 
of  disease  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful.     The  most  frequent  cause  of 

*  Leyden  says  that  tubercles  more  often  occur  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cord.  Bat  of  three  cases  of  which  1  have  notes  there  are  two  in  which  the  lambar 
region  was  the  seat  of  the  disease*  while  in  the  third  it  was  in  the  lower  dorsal  region. 
Two  of  the  patients  were  women,  aged  twenty-eight  and  fifty-eight ;  one  was  a  man,  aged 
thirty-six.    Dr  Frederick  Taylor  has  told  me  of  a  case  that  he  saw  in  a  chUd.-— C.  H.  F* 
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obatructiou  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  embolism ;  but  in  d 
might  be  erpected,  tbe  clot  becomes  impacted  close  to  the  q 
vessel — too  low  to  interfere  with  tbe  circulation  in  the  liimj 
of  tbe  cord. 

In  the  '  Gny's  Hospital  Iteporta'  for  1857,  Sir  William 

clinical    history  of    a  patient  whose  aorta  was  from  somd 

obstructed,  and  who  waa  attacked  with  paraplegia,  which  ' 

peripheral,  rather  than  spinal.     The  man  wag  a  shipwrigh 

beginning  of  March,    1855,  while  apparently  m  perfect   1 

suddenly  seized,   being    in    a   stooping  position,    with    paii 

This  went  off  after  he  had  rested  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but  i 

bis  work  it  returned  and  extended  down  the  legs,  with  a  mm 

soon  followed  by  entire  paralysis,  both  of  sensation  and  id 

Joins  downwards.     After  a  few  days  sensation  returned,  pM 

improved,  but  the  legs  remained  unsteady.     The  parap3egi3 

to  his  coming  under  GuH's  care  in  June  of  the  same  year, ' 

that  there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  nor  in 

the  lower  limbs.     The  right  superior  epigastric  artery  was  air 

enlarged,  and  could  be  seen  pulsating.     In  the  course  of  thi 

years  he  regained  power  to  walk  tolerably  well,  but  at  the  e« 

his  gait  was  still  languid,  and  from  time  to  time  he  had  si 

weakness  and  numbness  in  the  legs.     His  feet  also  were  t 

Using  the  legs  brought  on  increased  weakness  and  numbnessM 

An  intei-mittent  foiin  of  paraplegia  has  been  noticed  in  ho 

of  obstruction  of  the  aorta  j  a  loss  of  power  in  one  or  both 

limbs  coming  on  when  they  are  dnveu,  and  subsiding  w 

Still.  Charcot  is  said  to  have  observed  a  similar  condition  in  ^ 

right  common  iliac  artery  was  obstructed.     When  this  mm 

he  %ras  obliged   to  stop  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  i 

paralysis  of  the  corresponding  limb  ;  after  a  few  minutes' rest 

passed  off  and  he  was  able  to  go  on  again. 

Leyden  found  capillary  embolisms  in  the  cord  in  ulcerativi 
but   no   impairment  of  its  functions   had  been  traced  to  t3 
quotes   a  single  case  from   Weiss  in    which   a  lad   suffering 
tivc   endocarditis   was  attackedby  myelitis   which  was  pn 
embolism* 

There  is  some  evidence  that  a  defective  supply  of  blooc 
cord  may  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  paraplegia  in  persona  who 
severely  from  hemorrhage,  or  who  are  highly  au^mic.  Am 
of  this  kind  quoted  by  Leyden  there  is  one  of  a  woman,  ag6| 
who  had  lost  blood  profusely  after  a  confinement ;  she  was  &m 
but  she  was  resuming  her  domestic  duties  when,  at  the  ei 
month,  she  suddenly  became  unable  to  stand.     Another  casc^ 

*  Leyden  has  suggested  in  referonce  to  thia  case  that  a  unddm  olistnid 
to  unl  aorta  vonU  se&mely  hftve  occurrtil  without  more  sctious  fyuipti.tJi&  i 
strives  and  tlmt  a  eolkteml  cnkr^ement  of  tbe  epicraatric  lirtorv  w<mld  1 
Been  at  eo  early  a  peri(«J  af  torwsrda.  It  mm  be  a^mittc'd  th^ltU  t»M  1 
tx>ajr€tation  of  tha  aortic  ^rdv "  in  inauy  reapoctsj  among  otbttrM.  in  die  i 
tolic  murmur  at  the  lower  an^le  of  the  left  st^pnU.  On  tbe  other  bftriil 
tomoflea  over  tlie  hnirk  and  the  abdomea  nnderwoiit  i^a^laal  nikriremeiit  wl 
S^^;^!i''^V    .^n"^  ^''';  '^  ^^'  "l^trtietiori  had  eiL.ted  long  before  tb|.  rml 

^uiSnffL       ^  ^^^'tT  limb*  (or,  on  the  other  view,  of  the  spinnJ^oid 
imiutEd^nt  fw  «om*j  specially  prolonged  effort,  or  when  tbe  m«n  w.^  .ihi^ii^ 
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Dr  Montard  Martin,  occurred  in  a  man  as  the  result  of  severe  hssmorrhage 
in  the  course  of  dysentery.  Others  were  in  persons  who  had  suffered  from 
menorrhagia,  but  it  must  have  been  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  exclude 
hysteria,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  may  itself  cause  paraplegia.  The 
same  source  of  fallacy  exists  in  reference  to  those  cases  which  are  recorded 
as  examples  of  paraplegia  due  to  chlorosis  in  women.  Paraplegia  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  in  the  intense  and  fatal  form  of  idiopathic  anaemia 
to  which  men  are  liable  as  well  as  women. 

But,  after  all,  the  mere  fact  that  persons  who  have  lost  blood  are  now 
and  then  attacked  with  this  form  of  paralysis  is  far  from  showing  that 
anasmia  of  the  spinal  cord  is  capable  of  directly  producing  the  effect  in 
question.  For  the  proof  to  be  complete  there  must  be  no  interval  of  time 
during  which  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  cord  could  have  occurred 
as  an  intermediate  link  in  the  chain  of  events.  In  any  future  case  it  would 
be  important  to  note  whether  the  patient^  after  the  haemorrhage,  took  violent 
exercise  or  worked  hard  in  any  way,  using  his  legs  more  than  his  arms,  so 
as  to  cause  the  lower  spinal  centres  to  make  special  claims  upon  the  nutrient 
powers  of  the  blood.  We  might  thus  be  able  to  see  why  the  lower  limbs 
should  alone  be  paralysed,  and  not  all  parts  of  the  body  alike. 

Some  years  ago  Brown-S6quard  professed  to  be  able  to  distinguish  para- 
pl^ia  due  to  anaemia  from  that  due  to  hyperaemia  by  the  simple  test  that^ 
whereas  the  former  was  benefited  by  keeping  the  patient  recumbent  on  the 
back,  the  latter  underwent  aggravation  when  this  posture  was  adopted,  but 
was  lessened  if  he  lay  on  the  abdomen,  or  stood  upright,  or  walk^.  This 
method  of  diagnosis  has  been  endorsed  by  Dr  Hammond,  of  New  York, 
who  mentions  a  case  which  he  considered  to  be  one  of  congestion,  and  in 
which  "all  the  symptoms  were  worse  in  the  morning;"  but  the  value  of 
his  opinion  is  diminished  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  adopts  this  kind 
of  hypothetical  pathology,  and  assumes  the  existence  of  two  distinct  forms 
of  spinal  anaemia — the  one  limited  to  the  antero-lateral,  the  other  to  the 
posterior  columns.  The  last  affection  is  one  with  which  we  are  all  well 
acquainted  under  the  name  of  "  spinal  irritation "  (or  rachialgia) ;  and  we 
have  a  striking  proof  that  such  speculations  are  baseless  in  the  fact  that 
Stilling  and  Ollivier  both  referred  this  disease  to  the  very  opposite  condition 
— congestion  of  the  cord — for  reasons  which  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  those  of  Dr  Hammond. 

Divert  palsy — caisson  palsy. — It  has  repeatedly  been  observed  that  men 
who  work  at  considerable  depths  imder  water,  as  in  searching  wrecks  and 
doking  the  caissons  for  bridges,  are  liable  to  lose  the  power  of  their  legs 
after  coming  to  the  surface.  The  paraplegia  seems  to  be  chiefly  or  entirely 
motor,  and  usually  passes  off"  without  leaving  traces  behind.  It  has  been 
plausibly  atti-ibuted  to  the  increased  pressure  on  the  surface  gradually 
driving  the  blood  from  the  surface  into  the  great  vertebral  plexus  of  veins, 
and  upon  the  more  rapid  return  to  the  surface  producing  a  sudden  reflux 
towards  the  skin,  and  temporary  anaemia  of  the  cord. 

HypercBmia  of  (he  cord. — ^All  pathologists  are  agreed  that  distension  of 
the  bloodrvessels  within  the  spinal  canal,  if  found  in  the  dead  body, 
affords  no  proof  that  they  were  over-full  during  life ;  it  may  be  due  either  to 
the  mode  of  death,  or  to  gravitation  afterwards. 

There  are  sometimes  good  reasons  for  believing  in  the  occurrence  of 
morbid  processes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  recognised  by  the 
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anatomiat,  But  tliera  are  no  such  reasons  for  recognising  I 
congest! OT J  of  tbe  cord  as  a  permanent  morbid  condition*  1 
days  of  pathology,  writers  assigiied  all  diseases  tbcir  anatoml 
an  ascending  order  of  severity.  They  found  that  almost  ev« 
liable  to  certain  chronic  changes  which  cotild  be  regarded  as  i 
and  any  cases  which  seemed  to  stand  lower  in  the  scale  wei^ 
hypersBmia  or  to  anaemia,  according  as  the  one  condition  i 
seemed  tbe  more  easily  to  be  brought  into  harmony  witU 
symptoms*  \ 

Even  now  a  Eimilar  method  prevails*  In  1866  Dr  RadelifS 
System,'  ii,  p.  619)  had  under  bis  care  a  woman  who  had 
paralysed  in  all  her  limbs  the  morning  after  having  had  her  m 
checked  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  Among  the  other  symptoms  wa 
the  fingers  and  toes^  some  degree  of  general  byi.)ermsthesa 
burning  aching  in  the  limbs  and  along  the  spine,  ^vithout  sped 
on  pressure  over  the  vertebrsBj  but  with  increased  sensitive 
sponge.  The  bladder  and  rectum  performed  their  functia 
There  was  no  over  excitability  of  the  reflex  centres  in  the  lorn 
cord*  Within  two  or  three  weeks  she  began  to  improve,  and 
five  months  she  left  the  hospital  convalescent.  Considering 
stances  under  which  her  attack  commenced,  wc  can  see  that  i 
of  gpinal  congestion  is  not  unreasonable,  although  other  inte^ 
possible. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  pick  out  cases  of  paraplegia  pres^itj 
symptoms  as  those  of  Dr  Eadcli fife's  patient,  and  t<j  label  than) 
but  no  ground  appears  for  giving  to  these  cases  the  title  of  spi 
rather  than  to  others  in  which  the  paraplegia  is  incomplete  i 
in  recovery,     Dr  Eadclifie  laid  stress  upon  the  sudden  com; 
characteristic ;  while  Erb  affirms  that  a  shw  development  of 
distinguishes  hypersemia  of  tbe  spina!  cord.     He  also  menUonaf 
most  important  signs  of  this  a0ection,  its  fluctuating  and  chanj 
but  in  some  cases  of  myelitis  inexplicable  variations  in  the  d 
pai'alysis  and  anaesthesia  occur  from  day  to  day* 

Con£ussim  of  (he  cord, — In  ordinary  cases  of  fracture  and 
the  spine,  such  as  come  under  the  cai'e  of  the  surgeon,  tbe 
is  commonly  present  from  tbe  firsts  is  attributed  either  to 
cord  by  a  displaced  vertebra  or  to  effusion  of  blood* 

A  case  I'e corded  hy  Gull  shows  how  a  comparatively  slight 
attended  by  fatal  consequences  in  this  way*  A  man  was  c; 
back  down  some  cellar  stairs  when  his  foot  slipped,  so  that  he  fo 
of  coals  upon  him.  He  died  in  thirty -four  hours.  Two  of  the  cei 
were  found  torn  asunder,  but  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  p( 
which  be  had  sufi'ered  immediately  after  his  fall,  for  there  was  n 
of  the  bones  nor  any  injury  to  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  spin 
There  were,  however,  several  spots  of  ecchymosis  in  the  posteri 
of  the  cord,  as  well  as  in  the  posterior  M'hite  columns  and  thfl 
of  the  left  lateral  column.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  tl 
lesions  did  not  actually  explain  the  paraplegia,  for  there  is  UD 
motor  tracts  on  both  sides  were  injured.  This,  however,  iUm 
the  view  which  should  be  taken  of  capillary  ecchymoaes  n 
centres,  whether  cerebral  or  spinal.     It  is  not  that  they  thmn 
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paraljTtic  or  any  other  symptoms,  but  that  their  presence,  showing  that  the 
Tiolence  was  sufficient  to  tear  asunder  vessels,  shows  also  that  it  must  have 
been  enough  to  lacerate  the  nervous  elements  themselves,  which  are  more 
delicate. 

These  considerations  tend  to  explain  the  fact  that  spinal  injuries  are  some- 
times followed  by  paraplegia,  and  may  even  terminate  fatally  without  any 
morbid  change  whatever  being  discoverable  even  with  the  microscope,  Leydon 
says  that  he  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  which  death  occurred  within 
five  da3rs,  and  in  which  he  failed  to  detect  any  lesion,  even  after  having 
hardened  the  tissues  with  chromic  acid.  Such  cases  are  commonly  described 
as  cases  of  spinal  concussion^  and  it  is  probable  that  they  depend  upon  a  mole- 
cular change  in  the  nerve-fibres  and  cells  of  the  cord  due  to  the  jariing  force 
of  the  injury.  The  occurrence  of  this  change  would  of  course  be  prevented 
if  the  vibrations  should  in  any  way  be  hindered  from  reaching  the  nerve- 
centres.  Mr  Erichsen,  for  instance,  says  that  after  a  railway  accident  those 
persons  who  are  sitting  with  their  faces  to  the  engine  are  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  spinal  injuries  because  they  would  be  thrown  forwards  and  coald  break 
their  fall  with  their  arms  and  hands,  whereas  those  who  sat  the  other  way 
would  be  driven  against  the  back  of  the  carriage  when  its  motion  wns  sud- 
denly arrested  so  that  there  would  be  scarcely  anything  to  prevent  the  spinal 
cord  from  being  violently  shaken. 

The  cases  of  which  one  can  most  confidently  speak  as  being  examples  of 
concussion  of  the  cord  are  those  in  which  a  blow  or  a  fall  is  instantly 
followed  by  paralysis,  and  in  which  recovery  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the 
alternative  diagnosis — haemorrhage — can  be  satisfactorily  rejected.  Such 
an  instance  perhaps  is  one  related  by  Erb.  A  man,  aged  fiftyiive,  fell 
twenty  feet  from  a  tree  upon  his  heels  and  ischia.  He  was  not  unconscious, 
but  was  at  once  imable  to  .walk,  and  had  to  be  carried  home.  He  experi- 
enced severe  pains  in  the  sacrum  and  in  the  lower  limbs,  but  these  passed 
off  after  a  time.  There  was  no  loss  of  sensation,  but  the  legs  were  said  to 
be  entirely  motionless  for  a  week.  When  he  came  under  medical  observa- 
tion at  the  end  of  four  weeks  he  could  only  make  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  and 
slowly  and  with  hesitation.  Reflex  movements  could  be  produced  as  usual. 
The  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  by  electricity  was  much  diminished, 
Galvanic  treatment^  applied  both  to  the  spine  and  to  the  legs,  was  attended 
with  great  success.  He  was  soon  able  to  walk  well,  and  in  three  weeks  he 
was  discharged  cured. 

But  in  most  cases  in  which  railway  accidents  are  followed  by  paralysis 
this  does  not  manifest  itself  until  some  time  has  elapsed.  The  interval  is 
often  of  several  days'  duration,  and  Mr  Erichsen  says  that  it  may  even  List 
two  or  three  months.  During  this  time  the  patient  is  not,  indeed,  well ;  he 
is  suffering  from  other  effects  of  the  injury,  but  he  frequently  hajB  no  idea 
that  his  spine  has  been  hurt. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  diagnosis  of  "  concussion  "  is  to  be  established 
as  ag^dnst  that  of  myelitis,  when  the  symptoms  are  thus  remote.  However 
slight  they  may  be,  one  may  surely  conceive  them  to  be  caused  by  an 
inflammation  of  the  cord  limited  to  a  sufficiently  small  area  of  its  subsbmce. 
And  the  fact  that  they  generally  subside  after  a  time  affords  no  nrgament 
to  the  contrary,  now  that  we  know  that  myelitis  is  a  disease  from  which 
recovery  is  possible. 
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SCENDiNG  Pakaltsis.*— Diffuse  myelitw  , 

'ds  along  the  cord,  and  destroys  life  in  a  fe 

-?«  not  very  infrequent,  the  name  of  acute  a< 

^]y  apphed.     Recent  writera,  however,  reserve  i 

,  one  in  which  the  most  minute  scrutiny  has  h] 

legarded  aa  this  form  of  paraplegia  in  the '  Gazette  HobdoJ 
It  IB  said  to  be  defanitely  characterised  by  its  symptoms;  for  in. 
mg  acute  myehtm  there  is  marked  anaesthesia,  the  Madder 
totaUy  paralysed,  bedsores  are  fonned  at  a  very  early  ZS 
oxc.tab.hty  of  the  muscles  soon  becomes  extinguS  fwh^ 
ascending  paralyeis  of  Landry  none  of  these  phenoi^na  arel 
Onsel  course,  an^.  ^f"?/*™.- Sometimes  there  are  prods 
Iktd  itt  f  *-^-\-=^>-.  dragging  and  sbS 

?n   the  tini   nf  Vr"!f"*"'  "^  T"^^""^  "^  formication  J 
in  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and,  above  all,  a  feelinit  of 
exhaustion  and  weakness.     The  patient  may  eo  on  comU 

longer.     More  often  no  such  symptoms  arise,  the  earUeT 
anything  .s  the  matter  being  a  loss  of  strength  in  the  toi, 

JSrliL^'^'i'  T  '""^'^f  P^P^^Si--^  The  feet  fi«t  become^ 
the  lege,  and  afterwards  the  thighs.  Soon  the  trunk  is  inva 
Wmes  impossible  dmng  defecation,  and  in  ZuthLT^ 
:  intercostal  muscles  are  paralysed  in  succession  fromCi.™ 
same  time,  or  even  earlier,  the  hands  are  affected^  Se  ^3 
write  or  to  feed  himself,  his  gnisp  rapidly  becomes  eXbJ 
power  extends  to  the  arms  and  shoulders.  Lastly  the  m^ 
the  upper  cervical  nems.  including  the  diaphra^Vf^aT^ 

sets    7:^7^,^,-"  '''^^'^'  -"J  SeaJf  V'oi 

In^Tl'  *\\^''q'"'^!™gnrgit*te  through  the  nose  from  pamlS 
and  that  the  masticating  muscles  and  those  of  the  face  s^e  » 
pupils  are  sometimes  unequal,  and  transitory  dip bJLTas 
served.     There  may  also  be  very  mpid  action  of  fheTeaJri^ 
has  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  ceVvical  cord  ^  ' 

h.  ™  '"T  '''Jf.f  *^  °^^'^  '"  ^'''<=^  "different  parts  are  p«r^ 
b  reversed  The  fatal  illness  of  the  great  nSurul^  cS 
kind  and  terminated  in  less  than  seven  days.  His  fim  M 
sensation  of  discomfort  at  the  epigastrium.  Next  moiSgl 
a  difficidty  m  deglutition,  and  in  the  evening  ho  couM  fwl 
and  had  marked  loss  of  power  in  the  upper  lim^^  Th  parJ 
became  absolute,  and  affected  the  lower  limbs  also  S 
?o   wtr  «"'J:''\-P'*i«ed  on  the  supposition  that  the  . 

Neither  Dr  Fok^CT^w  "L.lS"      -V  "'  ^'''«"'""e'«  '  H«,]-Kncydopl 

Dr  Boas  ^p^^^  tX  aHw  l?.  ^f-  '^^^  "''^  »  "^^  "'J  o"*  w  i^ 

PP  ar  to  IK,  an  ihut  Mre  occuriiod  in  England  during  thirty  ^„ 
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course  contain  at  each  level  fibres  belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  body  below. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  these  cases  can  fairly  be  brought  within  tbo  narro^v 
definition  of  Landry's  paralysis  recognised  by  systematic  authors  ^  they  only 
resemble  the  typical  cases  in  there  being  no  recognisable^  lesion^  and  in  the 
sensibility  of  the  paralysed  parts  remaining  perfect. 

The  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  features  of  the  di&Qase  are  those 
two.  The  affected  limbs  lie  flaccid  and  free  from  spasm.  At  iirBt  reflex 
movements  can  be  excited ;  after  a  few  days  both  superficial  and  "deep 
reflexes  "  are  lost ;  but  the  electrical  contractility  of  tho  miisclcs  persists 
to  the  last^  nor  do  they  waste.  The  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
are  unimpaired;  there  may  for  a  time  be  retention  of  urine,  but  this 
quickly  passes  off,  so  that  a  catheter  has  seldom  to  be  used.  The  patient 
may  complain  of  slight  feelings  of  numbness,  or  of  foi^ication,  but  tho 
paralysed  parts  are  still  sensitive  to  touch  and  to  painful  impressions.  No 
pains  are  experienced  in  the  affected  limbs,  nor  is  there  any  tenderness 
of  the  spinal  column.  The  patient  may  be  so  completely  free  from  dis- 
comfort^ and  from  all  the  ordinary  signs  of  serious  illness,  that  it  may  be 
difficult  for  those  about  him  to  realise  the  gravity  of  his  state.  In  one 
of  Landrjr's  original  cases,  M.  Gubler  thought  for  a  day  or  two  that  the 
paralysis  was  feigned,  nor  was  there  any  apprehension  of  danger  when  the 
patient  was  within  eight  hours  of  death. 

Pathology. — ^Morbid  anatomy  has  hitherto  thrown  no  light  whatever 
upon  the  nature  of  this  disease.  Westphal  ('Arch.  L  Pgych./  1876) 
examined  the  spinal  cord  by  the  most  approved  methods  in  three  typical 
cases,  and  with  absolute  negative  results.  The  same  result  followed 
autopsies  by  Yulpian  and  Hayem. 

Before,  however,  accepting  any  but  an  organic  change  as  the  origm  of 
the  symptoms,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  motor 
tracts  including  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves.'*^ 

Westphal  supposes  that  the  affection  of  Landry  may  be  duo  to  the  opem- 
tion  of  some  hitherto  unrecognised  poison ;  others  suggest  the  presence  of 
a  microbe ;  and  Erb  thinks  that  its  nature  is  the  same  as  that  of  tetanus — 
an  analogy  which  explains  very  little. 

There  is  no  febrile  reaction,  but  Westphal  observed  the  spleen  to  be 
enlarged,  and  this  has  been  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  malady  belonging 
to  the  group  of  "blood  dlBeases."! 

Prognosis. — The  mean  duration  of  fatal  acute  ascending  paralysis  is  said 
to  be  from  eight  to  twelve  days.  It  has  been  known  to  destroy  life  in  two 
or  three  days,  but  sometimes  it  runs  on  for  as  many  weeks^  and  may 
end  in  the  patient's  recovery.  Landry  spoke  of  eight  out  of  his  total  of 
ten  collected  cases  (only  four  of  which  he  had  seen  himself)  as  having 
terminated  favourably;  but  his  paper  contains  no  details  to  justify  the 
diagnosis.  Erb  says  that  the  disease  may  stop  at  any  period  of  its  course, 
even  when  respiration  and  deglutition  are  affected. 

jEtiology. — With  regard  to  its  causes,  nothing  is  known.  It  appears  to 
occur  mostly  in  young  adtdts,  and  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  wometij 

•  Since  the  aboFe  was  written,  Nauwerck  and  Barth  have  pnblisbetl,  in  the  fifth  ^o!,  of 
Segler's  *  Pathologische  Beitrilge,'  a  case  of  Landry's  acute  ascend  iiijf  paruly^ia,  in  vrhiah 
they  found  after  death  the  cord  normal,  but  neuritis  of  many  of  tbt^  nerve-nroti  and  ex  ten' 
nve  destruction  of  the  fibres  in  both  sciatic  nerves. 

t  A  fatal  case  of  paralysis  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  resembled  Landry's  cas«s :  it  was 
that  of  a  man  who  had  been  inoculated  for  hydrophobia,  and  sug^e^tcd  to  Dr  Brktowo  a 
comparison  with  the  paralytic  form  of  that  disease  in  dogs  and  in  rabbitB. 
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the  proportion  in  Pellegrino-Levi's  cases  being  twelve  to  four.  Some 
have  heen  ascribed  to  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  some  of  the  other  suppoted 
causes  of  myelitis  described  above  (pp.  448-9)  ;  some  have  occurred  duriiig 
CQiLvalescence  from  acute  diseases,  as  enteric  fever  and  diphtheria,  a  state- 
ment thab  must  not  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  ordinary  diphtheiitk 
paralysis,  of  which  the  characters  are  altogedier  different 

liaritij. — Landry's  paralysis  is  of  exceedingly  infrequent  oocurreDce  in 
England,  and  not  a  single  typical  case  has  been  recorded  in  Guy's  HoqiitiL 
Dr  Wilks  (*  Lectures/  p,  274)  relates  seven  cases  of  acute  aacending 
paralysis,  and  in  three  of  them  the  cord  was  found  normal  But  apart  from 
the  difficulty  of  accepting  negative  conclusions  before  modem  histologicil 
methods  were  in  use,  the  presence  of  anesthesia,  of  vesical  symptoms  and 
of  pain  in  all  these  cases,  brings  them  under  the  clinical  cat^ory  of  acute 
ascending  diffuse  myelitis.  A  case  in  a  yoimg  man  which  ended  favourably 
ia  recorded  by  Dr  Ross,  and  another  which  proved  fatal ;  but  the  latter 
be  regards  as  extremely  doubtful.  Other  authors,  Bristowe,  Buxiard, 
Gowers,  Bastian,  Bramwell  describe  the  disease  from  French  or  Gennan 
accounts,  rather  than  from  their  own  experience.  The  early  cases  ol 
Walford  {'Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  November,  1854),  Handfield  Jones  (iMd. 
October,  186G,)  and  Harley  (*  Lancet,'  October,  1868),  in  which  hist  Lock- 
hart  Clarke  found  extensive  lesions  in  the  cord,  cannot  be  admitted  as 
genuine  cases,  and  many  of  those  published  abroad  are  either  myelitis  or 
subacute  atrophic  spinal  paralysis. 

The  fully  described  and  probably  genuine  cases  are  certainly  very  few, 
even  abroad,  perhaps  not  thirty.  The  rapid  course,  the  successive  im;£ca- 
tion  of  legs,  arms,  and  trunk,  and  finally  of  the  bulbar  nerves,  induding  the 
portio  duiii,  the  absence  of  marked  anaesthesia  or  pain,  the  absence  of  bed- 
sores and  rectal  or  vesical  disturbance,  the  loss  of  knee-jerk,  the  absence  of 
atrophy  or  spasm  of  the  paralysed  muscles  and  their  retention  of  electrical 
contractility — make  up  a  striking  combination.  The  usually  fatal  ooarse 
and  negative  anatomical  resulb  complete  the  tjrpe. 

No  treaimmt  can  be  said  to  be  indicated,  but  the  application  to  the 
spine  of  ice,  of  heat,  of  the  actual  cautery,  and  of  other  counter-irritanti, 
has  been  recommended,  as  well  as  galvanism,  ergot^  and  other  drugs. 

Alcoholic  parapk{jfia, — Under  this  name  Wilks  described  a  form  of  partial 
motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  not  uncommon  particularly  "inladiei 
who  have  given  themselves  up  to  brandy-drinking."  Pains  in  Uie  legs  aod 
ansBsthesia  are  also  present 

These  symptoms,  with  the  dragging  gait  from  dropping  of  the  toea,  the 
integrity  of  the  functions  of  the  pelvic  organs,  and  the  favourable  prognosk 
under  proper  treatmenfcj  make  up  a  recognisable  clinical  "disease."  Br 
Buzzard  has  suggested  that  symmetrical  and  multiple  peripheral  neuritis 
is  the  pathological  cause  of  these  s3rmptoms  (vide  supm,  p.  432).  Dr  Gowen 
takes  the  same  view,  and  regards  as  minor  cases  of  the  same  malady  those 
which  have  been  described  as  Alcoholic  Ataxia  and  Pseudo-tabes  potatomm. 
This  was  in  fact  Wilks's  own  opinion,  for  he  says  that  sometimes  the 
symptoms  are  almost  confined  to  the  legs,  and  resemble  in  character  those 
of  locomotor  ataxia. 

In  Br  Broadbent's  remarkable  case  of  alcoholic  paralysis  ('  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  1884)  the'cord  was  found  normal,  but  the  nerves  were  not  examined. 
He  compaies  it  with  liandry's  paralysis.     It  was  in  some  respects  unique ; 
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but  his  other  cases  agree  with  Buzzard's  in  occurring  in  women,  in  being 
chiefly  paraplegic,  and  in  the  muscles  being  tender  on  handling,  with  in  one 
case  at  least  sharp  pains,  dropped-wrist^  and  sphincters  una£fected. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  drink  produces  paraplegia  occa- 
donally  by  means  of  myelitis,  and  more  frequenUy  by  peripheral  neuritis. 
The  latter  and  more  common  condition  is  recognised  by  the  symptoms 
described  in  a  previous  chapter  (p.  424)  by  the  absence  of  pelvic  symptoms, 
and  by  the  frequent  implication  of  the  hands. 

SjfphUiHe  parapUgui, — ^That  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  may  be  one  of 
the  remote  effects  of  syphilis  has  for  several  years  been  a  well-known  fact, 
but  morbid  anatomy  has  hitherto  done  very  little  to  define  the  exact  nature 
of  Uie  changes  which  occur  in  such  cases.  As  to  their  relative  frequency 
there  is  some  discrepancy  of  opinion.  Dr  Buzzard  has  expressed  his  con- 
viction that^  in  a  person  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  a  case  of 
paraplegia,  when  not  associated  with  Bright's  disease  or  embolism,  is  (like 
hemiplegia  under  the  same  conditions)  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the 
result  of  syphilis.  But  this  statement  appears  to  ignore  the  important 
distinction  between  Uie  pathology  of  the  brain  and  that  of  the  cord,  which 
is  represented  by  the  common  occurrence  of  idiopathic  myelitis  as  compared 
with  the  infrequency  of  primary  local  encephalitis  leading  to  softening ; 
and  probably  Heubner  is  right  when  he  asserts  that  the  Iwa  venerea  affects 
the  spinal  cord  far  less  often  than  the  brain.  Buzzard's  limits  of  age  appear 
to  be  too  narrow,  for  in  a  case  observed  by  Wilks  the  patient  was  a  woman 
of  fifty-three,  and  among  the  five  or  six  other  cases  which  have  been 
examined  in  tYk^  post-mortem  room  of  Guy's  Hospital  within  the  last  few 
years,  one  occurred  in  a  man  aged  fifty-seven,  another  in  a  woman  aged 
forty-seven.  But  it  is  probable  that  syphilitic  paraplegia  is  usually  myelitis 
from  diseased  arteries.  This  form  of  paralysis  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
studied  at  the  bedside.  Many  years  ago  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  said  that  he 
had  several  times  seen  paraplegia  stopped  in  its  course  by  bichloride  of 
mercury  or  by  Plummer's  pill.  The  inference  has  since  been  drawn  that 
the  cases  in  question  were  syphilitic,  although  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
it  in  Brodie's  brief  statements  concerning  them.  A  similar  conclusion  has 
sometimes  been  based  upon  the  striking  results  which  now  and  then  follow 
the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  for  paraplegia^  a  wonderful  instance 
of  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr  Wilks  many  years  ago. 

The  frequency  with  which  nodes  are  seen  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Bkull,  pushing  the  dura  mater  inwards,  at  one  time  led  to  the  supposition 
that  a  similar  affection  of  the  bony  walls  of  the  spinal  canal  might  occur. 
But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  observation  in  the  deadhouse.  A  gumma 
b^inning  in  the  interior  of  the  cord  is  almost  unknown,  but  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  membrane  and  produces  paraplegia  by  compression. 

In  certain  cases  supposed  to  be  examples  of  S3rphilitic  paraplegia,  no 
obvious  morbid  change  has  been  discovered,  or  oiUy  a  softened  state  of 
the  cord ;  and  we  have  seen  that  syphilis  is  probably  an  important  cause 
of  myelitis. 

A  man, aged  twenty,  was  in  1877undertreatmentbyMrDavies-Colley  for 
syphilis,  when  he  became  paraplegic  and  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  Dr 
Wilks.  He  died  two  months  later.  The  cord  in  the  mid-dorsal  region  was 
flattened  and  soft  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  length ;  the  antero- 
lateral columns  and  the  grey  matter  were  especially  affected,  the  latter  being 
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of  a  nisty  brown  coloiin     To  tlie  naked  eyo  there  was  no  dbi 
the  pia  mater.     But  when  a  pieco  of  it,  corrospondlng  ^ 
parfc,  was  placed  on  a  microscopic  slide  and  examined  with  a  1 
of  the  arteries  were  at  once  seen  to  l>e  enormously  tbickene 
rated.     By  reflected  light  they  looked  like  solid,  opaque,  wi 
by  transmitted  light  they  appeared  black.     We  could  not  find* 
the  affection  was  in  au  earlier  stage,  so  that  we  might  have  con 
Henbncr's  description  of  syphilitic  arteritis  in  the  brain, 
cases,  hitherto  regarded  as  syphilitic  myelitis,  may  depend  on 
supply  from  syphilitic  affection  of  vessels  in  the  spinal  pia  mi 


Mejiex  paraplegia, — We  have  passed  from  myelitis  as  a  cauai 
paraplegia  to  other  more  or  less  probable  anatomical  cotidil 
setiological  varieties  of  paralysis,     There  remain  cases  of  fttnctioi 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  a  loss  of  function  iti  the 
causing  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  may  be  an  iudii^ct  retf 
visceral  diseases.  Such  cases  would  be  fairly  comparable  witji 
mentioned  (p.  396),  in  which  })ar6sis  of  one  arm  was  caused 
tooth.  Hammond  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was  bi"Ongl 
account  of  paraplegia  which  had  suddenly  developed,  Hej 
several  doses  of  santonin e,  followed  by  castor-oil ;  a  number  of 
were  passed,  and  the  paralysis  disappeared  in  the  night  I 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  much  discussionj 
in  which  this  kind  of  paralysis  is  brought  about*     Mr  Btaii 
perhaps  the  first  to  describe  it  ('Med. -Chin  Trans./  1833),^ 
to  refer  it  to  "  irritation,  propagated  through  the   sentient  i 
spinal  cord,^*  whence  be  supposed  that  "  the  impression"  waa  I 
through  both  the  motor  and  sentient  spinal  nerves  to  the  liifl 
sioning  an  impairment   both  of  sensation  and  of  the  power 
Obviously,  how^ever,  this  explanation  goes  but  a  very  little  vi 
Dr  Brown-S^quard  published  in  the  *  Lancet'  an  elaliorate  I 
ing  to  which  irritation  of  afferent  nerves  of  a  diseased  organ 
to  set  up  a  reflex  spasm  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spinal 
render  it  anoemic  and  impair  its  ntitrition  and  its  functions.    In 
year,  however,  Sir  William  Gull  refuted  this  opinion  in  the  *  C 
Reports/  and  no  one  now  accepts  it»     Nor  has  a  suggestion  of  i 
accepted   that  reflex  paralysis  is  due  to  "exhaustion"  of  tl 
the  cord  upon  which  fall  the  stimuli  conveyed  by  the  scnsitiin 
irritated  part     Thus  the  field  remained  clear  for  the  entrance 
doctrine  of  **  inhibition,"  which  in  theory  meets  all  the  difficult 
satisfactorily.     Its  application  to  paraplegia  seems  to  have  b^ 
by  Lewisson  {*Rei chert's  Arcbiv/  1869)*     In  a  series  of  ea 
rabbits,  he  s\icceeded  in  paralysing  the  lower  limbs  by  foi^ 
between  his  fingers  the  kidney^  or  the  uterus,  or  a  large  loo 
The  loss  of  power  is  described  as  lasting  only  as  long  ha  tha 
continued,  or  a  little  longer,  and  as  always  disappearing  &hi 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  refer  nervous  phenomena  of  all  kinds  tci 
influences ;  but  this  very  fact  makes  it  essential  that  the  pal 
never  extend  the  area  of  inhibition  a  hair^s  breadth  beyond  the 
a  sti'ict  interpretation  of  physiological  observations  would  con 
paralytic  afiections  already  refen-ed  to  as  being  caused  bydi 
the  paraplegia  from  worms  in  Hammond's  casep  were  all  in 
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with  Lewisson's  experimental  results,  since  they  subsided  as  soon  as  the 
source  of  irritation  was  removed.  Graves  placed  on  record  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  admitted  into  the  Bichmond  Hospital  in  1835  with  partial 
paraplegia  of  two  weeks'  duration,  and  a  tight  stricture,  which  had  existed 
for  some  months.  He  had  recenUy  been  much  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  and 
this  might  have  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  paralysis.  But  in  a  very 
few  days  after  the  first  introduction  of  a  catheter  a  remarkable  improvement 
took  place  in  his  legs  and  in  his  back,  where  he  had  had  much  pain.  In 
fact^  ihe  change  was  almost  sudden ;  and  within  a  month  the  power  of  the 
lower  limbs  was  completely  restored.  It  would  seem  that  we  may  fairly 
r^ard  this  as  an  instance  of  reflex  paraplegia.  Cases  have  been  recorded 
in  women  in  whom  the  reduction  of  a  displaced  uterus  has  been  followed  by 
a  marvellously  rapid  recovery  from  paralysis ;  but  then  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  exclude  the  supposition  of  hysteria  from  these  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  immense  majority  of  cases  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  reflex  origin 
run  a  protracted  course.  It  is  true  that  the  disease  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  starting-point  of  the  inhibitory  influence  is  often  itself  permanent  and 
incurable ;  but  sometimes  it  subsides  entirely,  and  yet  the  paralysis  persists. 

In  such  cases  it  is  only  reasonable  to  admit  that  there  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  reflex  paraplegia ;  and,  indeed,  myelitis  has  sometimes  been  dis- 
covered after  deatL  A  particular  group,  in  which  the  paralysis  has  appeared 
to  be  secondary  to  some  a£fection  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  urethra  has  been 
known  by  the  distinctive  name  of  "  urinary  paraplegia."  Three  instances 
of  it  were  recorded  by  Gull  in  1856  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  xxxix) ;  in  each 
of  them  a  part  of  the  spinal  cord  was  found  softened.  Two  similar  cases 
have  come  under  the  observation  of  Leyden ;  the  paralysis  seemed  to  have 
started  from  a  vesical  afiection,  the  result  of  a  long-standing  stricture; 
there  was  a  limited  inflanmiation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  lumbar  en- 
largement with  granule  masses.  Leyden  remarks  that  the  seat  of  this 
lesion,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  spot  at  which  the  nerves  of  the  bladder 
enter  and  leave  the  cord,  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  morbid  action 
had  extended  along  their  fibres.  This  opinion  has  since  been  supported 
by  experiments  made  by  Tiesler  and  Feinberg  and  Klemm,  each  of  whom 
succeeded  in  generating  an  inflammation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
m  animals  by  setting  up  neuritis  of  the  sciatic  nerves.  In  a  dog  operated 
on  by  Tiesler  there  was  actually  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  substance  of  ihe 
cord  "  at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  sciatic  plexus."  Roesingh,  however,  has 
repeated  some  of  these  experiments  with  negative  resiUts,  so  that  the 
question  can  hardly  be  reganled  as  finally  settled. 

Leyden  ascribes  most  cases  of  reflex  paraplegia  to  progressive  ascending 
neuritis,  and  believes  Uiat  the  inflammatory  process  can  be  traced  step  by 
step  along  the  whole  course  of  the  nerves. 

Sir  William  Gull  several  years  ago  proposed  a  different  route  for  the 
transmission  of  the  morbid  action,  namely,  by  the  veins.  In  a  man  who  died 
of  paraplegia,  consecutive  to  a  long-standing  stricture,  he  found  a  small  quan- 
tity of  pus  lying  outside  the  sheath  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  cord ;  and  one 
of  the  vertebral  veins  in  the  lumbar  region  was  full  of  pus.  But  it  is  men- 
tioned that  there  was  a  large  slough  over  the  sacrum,  and,  as  we  now  know 
that  a  putrid  inflammation  often  invades  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  canal 
from  a  bedsore,  most  probably  the  suppuration  and  the  venous  thrombosis 
arose  in  that  way  shortly  before  death,  and  were,  in  fact,  indirect  conse- 
quences of  the  paralysis. 
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There  would  he  no  difficulty  in  collecting  from 
journals  a  laige  number  of  cases  of  supposed  reflex 
T^'ould  need  to  be  most  carefully  cnticised,*     In  the  17tli 
Essay  on  **  InjurieB  and  Diseases  of  lierves  "  Mr  Bowlby  haa 
a  series. 

When  chronic  paraplegia  develops  iteeif  in  a  person  whoi 
had  a  gtricturs,  or  who  has  recently  had  dysentery  or  mm 
tinal  affection,  or  who  has  a  retroflexed  or  prolapsed  utcms^ 
forgot  that  this  may  be  a  mere  coincidence.  Erown-S^qiiard 
down  a  scriea  of  fifteen  criteria,  by  which  hQ  thought  that  a  rel 
might  be  distingtiisbed  from  one  due  to  an  organic  lesion  in  tl 
now  that  we  know  that  myelitis  is  present  in  moat  of  the  cases  < 
to  be  of  reflex  origin^  these  criteria  must  be  set  aside,  even  if  m 
not  shown  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  them.  Thd 
exclude  the  possibility  that  the  relation  between  the  primary  di 
paralysis  is  accidental  is  to  show  that  the  cases  in  question  ar&' 
for  mere  coincidence.  But  has  this  yet  been  shown  t  If  nol 
congestion  of  the  cord,  re 3 ex  paraplegia  must  be  at  leait  t 
raro  malady. 

Hysterical  Paraplegia- — It  is  a  well-recognised  fact  thi 
not  infrequent  cause  of  paraplegia ;  the  proof  being  that  younj 
have  previously  suffered,  or  are  actually  suffering,  from  oUi 
symptoma  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  paral^^is  of  the  legs,  wl 
after  a  time,  or  sometimes  suddenly,  under  the  iniluence  of  sa 
moral  shock.  To  define  as  accurately  eis  possible  the  chaiacta 
affection  must  evidently  bo  of  great  importune©  in  rcfercn 
and  treatment ;  for  the  diagnosis  cannot  bo  taken  for  gi-^nted 
fact  that  the  patient  has  hysteria,  and  {on  the  other  hand)  ai 
hysterical  are  occasionally  met  with  in  persons  who  do  not 
indications  of  that  disease,  t 

Mere  malingering  is  not  difficult  to  detect^  but  hysterical 
very  different  thing.     Apart  from  the  probabilities  afforded  I 

*  In  the  C}uj*a  Hospital  Libruy  copy  of  tlio 'Medico -ChiruTgicftl  1 
1833,  ctmtuimng  Mr  SUnlej'a  paper,  there  is  a  pendUnot^  by  Dr  WilJc*,  i 
the  jnnjority  of  bis  eases  wertj  wronj^ly  iiitorpret<?d^  and  were  retvUt  osiimpi 
inflauixsfiatory  ^fteuing  of  the  tord,  attended  with  ftecoudnry  cjstitia  and  t 
arc,  indeed,  two  cilscs  to  which  th^s  remark  do^a  ctot  apply  :  one  is  tl 
admitted  into  St  BartholOQiEw's  Hospital  for  retention  of  urine  (flttrib 
gonorrlKsa^  the  {Li^oharge  of  whieli  ho  had  stopped  by  injections),  wba  b^ 
and  died  in  about  a  fortnight;  the  other^  of  a  mai)  who  waa  getting  w«I| 
when  he  waa  seized  with  pamljstA  extending  np  to  the  ombilicng,  jmd  Tell 
bed  si:it€<}n  hours  afterwards.  But  we  shall  find  case§  in  whteh  wptitipta 
fatal  cer^ibml  sylBptomi^  for  which  no  adeqnato  eiplauation  could  he  foimd 
and  it  seem ^  not  unlikely  that  the  casefl  just  quot^  wore  really  of  that  nd 
merely  refl^^t  or  dne  to  inhibition  of  the  spinal  centres.  < 

t  There  is  a  rcmflrkable  want  of  agreement  among  writ  era  a^  to  the  crii 
paraplegiH,  Eudf^liffe  and  Bastian  Bay  that  the  paralysis  h  n^nallj  inoom| 
eompletcTiesa  ii,  in  a  doubtful  raec>  tm  argninent  for  paraplegia  being 
Duchetine  attached  much  importAnce  to  the  presence  of  a  diminntion  of 
without  loss  of  elcctro*coutraetility ;  but  Reynolda  has  related  two  cmeM 
senslbnity,  ecnBibility  to  electricity,  and  electro-contractility  were  all  perft 
that  although  each  of  these  patients  c^mld  raise  her  legs  frt>m  th(<  hed^  J 
made  to  attempt  to  walk,  no  amount  of  help  could  prevent  her 
tambliDg  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  and  then  ahfi  won 
without  assistance.  Even  aa  regards  mictnrition,  Radcli^e  etati?*  that 
rectum  are  little,  if  at  all^  under  control;  lesa  so,  as  a  rule^  than  in 
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sex  of  tbe  patient^  the  following  points  are  of  service : — There  is  ugnally 
retention  but  seldom  or  never  incontinence  of  urine ;  obstinate  constipation 
but  never  incontinence  of  fseces ;  and  bed-sores  do  not  form.  The  motor 
palsy,  though  absolute  at  certain  times,  is  at  others  slight ;  sensory  imley^ 
patches  of  ansesthesia,  hyperaBsthesia  and  analgesia  are  much  more  marked 
than  in  ordinary  paraplegia,  as  much  as  in  total  ttansverse  lesions  with 
pelvic  symptoms.  Analgesia  without  loss  of  touch  or  sense  of  temperaturej 
and  aniesthesia  without  loss  of  movement  are  almost  diagnostic  of  hysteria. 
EHectro-sensibility  is  often  small  or  absent,  but  the  muscles  respond  nommlly 
to  galvanic  or  faradic  stimuli.  The  paralysed  limbs  are  cold  l>ut  do  not 
waste.  Eigidity  and  contraction,  most  frequently  flexion,  arc  frequent 
and  early  symptoms,  but  they  are  completely  removed  under  chloroform 
and  during  sleep.  The  knee-jerk  is  sometimes  absent,  sometimes  exag- 
gerated. 

Wilks  remarks  that  hysterical  girls  remain  plump  in  spite  of  their  being 
affected  with  paralysis.  Sir  William  Gull  used  to  point  out  the  coldjiosi 
and  pallor  of  the  legs  in  such  patients,  as  contrasting  with  their  condition 
in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  cord. 

We  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  in  diagnosing  paraplegia  as  hystoncal^ 
since  neurotic  girls  are  not  less  liable  than  other  people  to  myelitis,  caries 
of  the  spine,  and  other  causes  of  organic  paraplegia. 

Dr  Reynolds  has  described  a  closely  allied  functional  paralysin,  which 
he  called  paraplegia  dependent  on  an  idea  (*  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  Nov.,  186D). 

The  treatmerU  of  hysterical  paraplegia  is  that  of  hysteria,  and  electricity 
should  only  be  used,  if  at  all,  for  its  effect  upon  the  mind. 

Neurasthenia  Spinalis. — **  Spinal  weakness.*^ — ^Among  the  patients 
who  seek  medical  advice,  believing  that  they  are  suffering  from  spinal  dis* 
ease,  there  are  some — chiefly  youths  and  men  not  far  advanced  in  adult  life 
— ^whose  principal  complaint  is  of  muscular  fatigue  and  weakness.  If  they 
attempt  to  walk  far,  they  experience  aching  pains  or  stiffness  in  their  limbs. 
When  they  have  to  stand  for  more  than  a  short  time,  their  legs  tremble 
and  seem  to  give  way  under  them.  They  feel  tired  and  weary  all  day  long, 
even  before  they  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  "  Spinal  Neurasthenia," 
as  a  special  name  for  these  cases,  was  originally  proposed  by  Drs  Beard  and 
Rockwell  in  1871,  and  is  accepted  by  Erb,  Koss,  and  other  systematlo 
writers.  The  exciting  causes  appear  generally  to  be  either  over  exertion 
of  body  or  mind  (especially  if  carried  on  during  the  hours  that  ought  to 
have  been  devoted  to  sleep),  or  the  various  forms  of  sexual  excess.  There 
is  irritable  weakness  of  the  generative  organs,  and  sometimes  [l  little 
dribbling  of  the  urine  after  micturition.  In  some  cases  dragging  or  tearing 
pains  in  the  limbs  were  complained  of ;  but  generally  these  were  not  severe. 
Very  often  there  was  a  peculiar  pain  in  the  back,  seated  apparently  in  the 
muscles,  increased  by  movements  of  the  spine  or  of  the  scapula3.  Borne- 
tunes  local  tenderness  of  certain  spinous  processes  was  present,  exactly  as 
in  the  affection  known  as  rachialgia  or  spinal  irritaiion;  it  mny  he  m\d 
that  the  two  neuroses  are  combined  in  the  same  patient.  Often  there  is 
mental  disturbance  indicated  by  sleeplessness,  timidity^  and  depression  of 
spirits.  In  fact^  the  condition  is  that  long  recognised  as  a  form  of  sexual 
hypochondriasis,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  tabes  dorsalis.'^ 

*  The  caies  cited  in  a  work  by  Sorgeon-Msjor  Neale,  published  under  tlus  tlUt^  in  the 
year  1806,  are  many  of  them  of  this  character. 
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It  is  supposed  by  Erb  that  the  state  of  the  nervous  i 
spinal  centres  in  such  cases  is  in  fact  tbe  same  as  in  the  he^ 
exhausted  by  the  discharge  of  ita  functions,  and  that  the  di 
natural  period  of  rest  failing  to  restore  them  to  vigour  and  I 
view  seems  reasonable  enough* 

The  dia^TW^is  from  myelitis  and  from  other  serious  spin^ 
be  based  mainly  iipon  the  absence  of  objective  symptoms  of 
of  the  cord^  in  contrast  with  the  vehemence  with  whicb 
plains  of  his  subjective  sensations. 

Spinal  neurasthenia  sometimes  develops  itself  in  the  co 
days,  but  much  more  frequently  its  advent  is  gradual  and  i 
reach  such  an  intensity  as  to  compel  the  sufferer  to  give  up  J 
and  to  renourice  all  society.  It  is  often  obstinate,  lasting  fori 
or  for  years.  Relapses  sometimea  occur.  Whether  it  ever " 
passes  on  into  any  organic  affection  is  doubtful, 

Trmimeni  should  be  direct^  entirely  to  the  general  h< 
from  the  spinal  symptoms.  Cold  sponging,  exercise  out 
nence  from  liquor  and  from  sexual  indulgence,  aided  by  th^j 
steely  strychnia,  or  cod-liver  oU  are  usually  suceessfuL  Gal^ 
of  decided  benefit 

EAcniALGiA.  "  Sp^val  irriialim"^— 'In  1 828  Br  Thomas  I 
gow,  drew  attention  to  an  affection  attended  i^ith  pain  and  ten 
or  more  of  the  vertebrae,  and  termed  it  spimd  irritaimi.  Hi 
by  Mr  Teale,  of  Leeds  (1829),  by  the  brothers  William  and 
of  Limonck  (1834),  and  by  Stilling,  of  Cassel  (1840),  the. 
devoted  a  volume  of  540  pages  to  the  subject.  All  these  all 
very  wide  scope  to  the  definition*  They  detected  tenderrif 
over  certain  spinous  processes  in  persons  suffering  from  vai 
and  other  alTectious,  and  they  maintained  that  in  all  such 
state  of  the  spine  was  really  the  fundamental  disease.  The} 
their  definition,  so  as  to  include  transitory  paralytic  affectioni 
of  other  neuroses*  In  this  they  were  no  doubt  influoncecl 
which  they  had  adopted,  for  it  would  obviously  be  diffici 
from  **  spinal  irntation  "  almost  any  "functionary  disordex 
uervous  centres  from  tetanus  to  pleurodynia, 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  views  met  with  mueli  opp 
were  criticised  in  trenchant  style,  but  very  justly,  by  Eoml 
have  never  met  with  general  acceptance  in  this  country, 
Ollivicr  maintained  that  **  spinal  irritation  "  was  due  to  thi 
the  cord  {p.  453).  More  recently  Hammond  has  asserted 
condition  is  spinal  ann^mia  (p.  451),  The  boundary  lines 
iiTitation  and  other  affections  have  been  lepeatedly  ebiftc 
observers  have  ignored  it  altogether.  This  is  to  be  regrette< 
undoubtedly  some  cases  which  naturally  fall  under  this  he 
have  hitherto  found  no  other  place  in  the  nosology.  It  i 
clinical  importance  to  recognise  an  independent  neurosi^^  cfa 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  back,  but  unattended  with  an; 
organic  lesion  of  the  cord,  oi'  of  the  vertebrse.  The  mosl 
of  **  spinal  irntation,"  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  neut 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal  ner\"es,  and  perbape 
distributed  to  the  meninges  of  the  cord.     It  is  true  that  the  I 
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and  of  Van  der  Eolk  (p.  386),  would  explain  how  pain  may  be  referred  to 
the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  back,  even  though  its  starting-point  is  within 
the  spinal  cord;  and  such  a  view  of  "spinal  irritation"  is  undoubtedly 
supported  by  the  occasional  transference  of  impressions  from  the  posterior 
to  the  anterior  branches  of  the  nerves  in  cases  of  this  kind.  After  all, 
this  question  of  its  centric  or  excentric  seat  is  not  peculiar  to  rachialgia,  but 
concerns  every  other  form  of  neuralgia  likewise. 

But  even  if  spinal  irritation  is  a  neuralgia,  it  is  most  usefully  considered 
in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  diagnosis  between  it  and 
the  more  grave  diseases  of  the  vertebrse  and  of  the  cord — just  as  it  is 
convenient  to  classify  pleurodynia  with  affections  of  the  chest,  and  gastralgia 
with  those  of  the  stomach.  Considering  the  abuse  of  the  term  "  spinal 
irritation,"  it  is  better  to  denote  this  condition  by  the  word  Rachialgia,  which 
was  long  ago  employed  by  Joseph  Frank,  and  corresponds  with  those  applied 
to  other  local  neuralgic  affections. 

Symptoms. — ^The  severity  of  the  pain  varies  indefinitely  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  there  is  no  spontaneous  pain  at  all ;  but  by  pressing 
upon  the  different  spinous  processes  we  may  find  that  some  of  them  are 
tender ;  the  patient  shrinks  or  complains  that  we  are  hurting  him,  but  he 
may  hitherto  have  had  no  idea  that  anything  was  the  matter  with  his  spine. 
Great  stress  was  laid  on  cases  of  this  kind  by  those  who  pushed  the 
theory  of  "  spinal  irritation"  furthest.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  directing 
their  treatment  mainly  to  the  supposed  spinal  affection,  and  applied  leeches, 
blisters,  or  tartar- emetic  ointment  over  the  vertebrsB.  Romberg,  however, 
tells  us  that  very  little  was  effected  by  these  measures,  which  we  can  well 
believe. 

In  other  cases  there  is  a  dull  aching  sensation  in  the  affected  part  of  the 
spine,  or  even  severe  pain.  Its  development  is  usually  gradual.  At  first  it 
may  be  felt  only  after  great  fatigue  or  excitement ;  but,  as  time  passes, 
suiter  causes  excite  it  and  it  is  less  ready  to  subside,  until  at  last  it 
becomes  constant.  It  is  almost  always  increased  by  muscular  efforts 
and  by  movements  of  the  vertebrae,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk 
far,  or  to  stand  upright  for  more  than  a  short  time ;  even  sitting  at  the 
piano,  the  writing  desk,  or  the  sewing  machine,  may  be  too  painful  to  be 
borne. 

Sometimes  the  best  way  of  bringing  out  the  increased  sensitiveness  of 
the  affected  nerves  is  to  pass  one's  fingers  along  the  spine,  so  as  to  press  upon 
the  vertebrsB  in  succession ;  sometimes  it  is  more  manifest  when  a  sponge 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  is  drawn  down  the  back.  To  the  patient  this 
seems  to  scald  at  the  tender  spots,  while  he  experiences  no  discomfort 
elsewhere. 

There  is  often  a  close  anatomical  relation  between  the  seat  of  rachialgia 
and  that  of  any  other  neuralgia  which  happens  to  be  present  in  the  same 
case — the  one  corresponding  with  the  posterior,  the  other  with  the  anterior 
main  branch  of  a  spinal  nerve.  This  statement  is,  indeed,  almost  identical 
with  one  which  used  to  be  insisted  on  by  Trousseau;  namely,  that  a  "jmnt 
apophysaire "  is  discoverable  in  most  instances  of  neuralgia.  Pressure  on 
the  tender  vertebra  will  often  bring  out  or  increase  the  pain  in  any  other 
part  that  happens  to  have  its  nerves  in  an  irritable  condition, 

Thus  one  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr  and  Mr  Griffin  (at  p.  1 9  of  their  work) 
is  that  of  a  girl  who  complained  of  headache  and  pains  in  all  parts  of  her 
body.  Her  whole  spinal  column  was  acutely  tender.  Pressure  upon  the 
VOL.  I.  30 
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first  or  second  cervical  vertebra  caused  a  pain  wbich  shot  fo 
occiput  to  the  brow  ]  a  little  further  down,  it  excited  pain 
over  the  lowest  cervical  spine,  at  the  spot  where  the  trad 
the  sternum ;  and  still  lower,  at  the  middle  of  the  stemui 
cartilage,  and  the  pubic  region  successively.  This  certainly 
any  direct  mechanical  impression  upon  the  cord  ;  for  whi 
made  behind  the  trochanter,  pain  was  felt  at  the  iHac  crest^ ' 
the  thigh,  and  even  in  the  opposite  hip ;  while  pressure  up 
knee  set  up  pains  in  the  shins  and  toes. 

In  some  caaea  there  is  a  fixed  spot  in  the  front  of  the 
pain  is  always  referred  when  any  one  of  several  tend 
pressed  upon.  Thus  another  of  Dr  Griffin's  patients  had  i 
of  all  the  dorsal  and  lumbar,  but  not  of  the  cervical  spl 
Pressure  on  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  caused  pain  at  th 
sterimm  ;  from  the  third  or  fourth  dorsal  down  to  the  at 
pain,  not  in  the  corresponding  points  as  usual,  but  at  the  em 
Pain  at  this  spot  was  oven  brought  on  by  pressure  behind 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  or  over  one  knee'|aint,  aad 
the  same  pain  if  she  chanced  to  tread  on  uneven  groundj  or  i 
beneath  her  feet  in  walking.  To  ascertain  whether  the  se^ 
dorsal  vertebrse  were,  as  usual,  more  afiected  than  other 
firm  pressure  was  made  upon  them.  The  result  was  tl 
tumbled  forwards  insensible,  and  would  have  struck  her  1 
floor  had  not  some  one  caught  her*  Such  an  occurrence  nJ 
almost  incredible ;  but  the  same  observers  have  placed  « 
record. 

Another  of  their  patients  was  a  lady  who  complained  of  j 
hut  who  *'  had  no  conception  that  her  spine  was  at  all  afTecd 
second  cervical  vertebra  wm  touched  she  sprang  up,  aa  1 
been  driven  through  the  cordj  and  then  fell  in  a  state  * 
insensibilityp     Out  of  this  stupor  she  twice  started  up  in 
and  as  often  dropped  back  powerless,  her  countenance  evi 
terror  and  agitation.     As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she 
felt  a  numbness  and  sensation  as  of  pins  and  needles  in  all 
ensiform  cartilage.     She  would  on  no  account  penaait  her  m 
again. 

A  fourth  instance  was  that  of  a  young  gentleman,  who  dl 
as  Buffering  from  a  chi"onic  liver  complaint.  Pressure  d 
column  was  excessively  disagreeable  to  him.  When  the  fl 
one  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse  ho  grew  pale  and  terrified,  saying  I 
thrill  through  every  nerve  in  his  frame.  He  had  an  un 
about  the  part  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  shudder^ 
allowing  the  pressure  to  be  repeated.  After  a  few  weeki 
was  tried  again,  and  with  precisely  the  same  results. 

A  fifth  case  was  that  of  a  boy^  aged  twelve,  who  fell  fori 
as  if  he  had  been  shot^  as  soon  as  slight  pre^ure  was  made 
lumbar  spine. 

Phenomena  somewhat  similar,  though  les^s  marked  in 
uncommon.     They  undoubtedly  lend  support  to  the  view 
rachtalgia  is  iu  the  cord  itself  rather  than  in  the  nerves, 
ft  ease  in  which  pressure  on  one  spot,  over  the  lowest  ei 
caused  exquisite  pain,  a  sensation  of  extreme  nausea,  uid 
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the  pulse  at  the  right  wrist,  that  on  the  left  side  remaining  unaltered.  The 
patient,  a  young  lady,  was  also  seen  by  Dr  Walshe  and  Dr  Reynolds.  In 
Uie  case  of  a  child,  brought  to  Dr  Frederick  Taylor,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  it 
was  repeatedly  noticed  that  pressure  upon  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  at 
once  gave  rise  to  a  marked  pallor  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  which  lasted 
a  few  minutes. 

Etiology, — ^Dr  Sadcliffe  suggested  that  the  cause  of  rachialgia  (or,  as  he 
terms  it,  "spinal  irritation")  is  often  a  strain  of  the  back  or  a  blow,  which 
may  have  been  forgotten  by  the  patient.  This  supposition  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  slight  railway  accidents  so  often  give  rise  to  it.  The  so- 
called  "  Railway-spine"  is,  in  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  an  affection 
of  this  kind.  Anstie's  patient,  just  referred  to,  had  received  a  very  slight 
contusion  in  a  collision.  Her  sister,  who  was  severely  injured  at  the  same 
time,  nursed  her  assiduously  for  three  or  four  months,  and  then  began  to  be 
seriously  ill  herself.  Many  observers  think  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  statements  of  persons  who  have  met  with  such  accidents,  so  far  as 
their  subjective  symptoms  are  concerned.  But  the  author  saw  several 
cases  in  which  there  was  abundant  collateral  proof  of  good  faith. 

A  general  "  nervous  susceptibility  "  certainly  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  setiology  of  the  complaint  It  is  far  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  in  persons  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of  age,  than  in  those 
at  earlier  or  later  periods  of  life.  An  inherited  "  neuropathic  tendency  " 
predisposes  to  it.  Like  other  neuralgise,  it  often  affects  women  who  at  the 
same  time  are  obviously  suffering  from  hysteria ;  and  thus  it  may  be  asso* 
ciated  with  any  of  the  varied  symptoms  of  that  morbid  state. 

Among  other  causes  to  which  rachialgia  has  been  attributed  are  over- 
fatigue, exhaustion   by  night-watching,  sexual  excesses,  onanism,  violent 
.  mental  emotions,  and  insufficient  food ;  but  probably  none  of  these  are  more 
than  predisposing  causes. 

Prognosis. — ^Rachialgia  may  develop  into  marked  hysteria  in  women,  or 
into  neurasthenia  spinalis  in  men,  but  the  usual  course  of  the  affection 
is  towards  recovery.  Relapses,  however,  are  common,  and  often  the  sub- 
sidence of  pain  in  a  particular  spot  in  the  back  is  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  neuralgia  elsewhere,  or  of  some  different  neurosis. 

Treaimeni. — ^A  most  important  point  to  be  determined  is  whether  or  not 
rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  should  be  insisted  on.  Some  of  the  patients 
whom  the  late  Mr  Hilton  used  to  keep  lying  on  their  backs  for  months 
together,  with  sandbags  to  prevent  any  movements  of  the  spine,  were  (as  Dr 
Fagge  believed)  sufferers  from  rachialgia  rather  than  from  actual  spinal 
disease ;  yet  undoubtedly  good  results  were  obtained.  Mr  Teale  says  that 
he  succeeded  in  curing  several  persons  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  while 
they  were  still  pursuing  their  laborious  vocations ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
general  nervous  state  renders  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  patient 
should  have  fresh  air  and  change  of  scene,  and  should  even  be  encouraged 
to  take  moderate  exercise,  short  of  fatigue.  An  abundant  supply  of  good 
food  is  of  great  importance.  Dr  Radcliffe  advised  a  somewhat  bold  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks  as  a  cardinal  point  in  the  treatment ;  but  Dr  Anstie 
would  only  allow  them  in  great  modemtion,  and  only  with  the  meals.  This 
is  the  wiser  course,  or  we  may  have  not  only  rachialgia  but  a  worse 
disease  to  deal  with.  If  "spinal  irritation"  is  only  a  combination  of 
hysteria  and  neuralgia,  it  is  food,  not  narcotics,  which  are  useful.  Quinine, 
the  tincture  of  steel,  strychnia,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  each  of  them  valuable 
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adjuvants.  ITie  application  of  blisters  to  tlio  spine  I 
some  modern  aiithorsj  and  older  ivriters  speak  no  less  fa^ 
and  of  cnpping.  These  measures  ai'e  now  out  of  fasbion ;  \m 
severe  and  obstinate  case  wbicb  arose  out  of  tbe  Thorpe  raJI^ 
aad  wbich  the  author  saw  with  Mr  Erichseu  and  with  Mr 
Norwich,  nothing  gave  so  much  relief  as  the  repeated  applicat* 
at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  and  especially  at  the  catamenial  p 
patient  was  stout  and  florid,  Other  applications  that  hav 
proved  useful  are  turpentine  liniment  and  unguentum  veratr 
of  hot  sand  may  be  placed  along  the  spine,  or  a  galvanic  01 
through  it  in  the  manner  directed  for  neuralgic  affections  in  gen 


Hejuparaplegia. — There  is  a  curious  and  rare  kind  of  para 
a  lesion  which  is  limited  to  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  but  1 
half  completely  at  a  certain  level     As  might  be  anticipated,  tl 
power  in  the  half  of  the  body  which  is  on  the  same  side  as  q 
the  cord,  and  the  upper  limit  of  the  paralysis  varies  with  the  4 
the  highest  nerves  coming  ofl'  from  the  part  of  the  cord  belci 
the  disease.     Such   a  condition  may  conveniently  be   termd 
plegia,  whether  it  is  limited  to  the  leg  or  involves  the  corres 
as  welb     What  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  until  Brawn-St^: 
demonstrated  the  fact  in  animals  by  dividing  one  half  of  tj" 
is  that  anesthesia  is  present,  not  on  the  same  side  as  the  disi 
opposite  side.     That  half  of  the  body  which  retains  its  moi 
its  sensibility,  while  the  pai'alysed  half  has  its  sensory  functi 
or   exalted.     The   explanation  of  the  crossed  ana&sthesia  is 
the  fibres   belonging  to   each   sensory  nervo-root  decussate 
stance  of  the  spinal  cord    itself,  immediately  above  their  eiii 
least  before  they  reach  the  level  of  the  decnsaatiou  of  the 
in  the  ])yramids.     This  applies    eqiuUy  to  the  fibres   which 
sorts  of  impressions,^ — whether  of  touch,  or  pain,  or  heat  aa 
with    the  curious  exception   that   the   fibres    belonging  to  ^ 
sense  run  upward  without  crossiug*     Thus,  there  is    said 
muscular  sense,  and  with  it,  of  electro-muscular  sensibility,  on 
and  not  on  the  anjesthetic  side  of  the  body.     Why  there  shoi 
hypertestbesia   of   the   skin  on  the  paralysed  side, — the   sus^ 
tactile  and  to  painful  impressions  and  to  change  of  teraperati 
increased, — is  not  so  clear.     The  intiammatory  action  which  e^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lesion  may  render  the  fibres  undi 
or  there  may  be  a  suppression  of  some  normally  controlling  inl 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  no  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  pci 
rise  to  paralysis  and  anesthesia  limited  to  one  and  the  sand 
body.     If  a  patient  is  found  to  have  one  of  his  lower  limbs,  j 
affected  in  this  w^ay,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  thi 
concern  the  corresponding  half  of  the  nerve-roots  which  fou 
equina^ — ^unless^  indeed,  it  is  seated  above  the  decussation  of 
in  the  opposite  half    of    the  encephalon.      In  other  words, 
peripheral  neuritis  or  a  cerebral  lesion* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  afi| 
side  of  the  spinal  cord  necessarily  causes  paralysis  of  the  s4 
anaisthesi:!  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  This  efl'ect  k  6 
when  the  abolition  of  function  in  that  half  of  the  cord  is  coib| 
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80.  All  morbid  changes  in  the  nervous  structures  produce  loss  of  motor 
power  more  constantly  than  loss  of  sensation,  and  unilateral  lesions  of  the 
cord  offer  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  quite  possible  for  such  a  lesion  to 
give  rise  to  complete  paralysis  of  one  lower  limb,  or  of  the  arm  and  leg  on 
one  side  of  the  body,  without  there  being  any  ansBsthesia  of  the  limbs  on  the 
opposite  side.  Such  cases  were  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  "  spinal 
hemiplegia."  The  explanation  of  them  is  that  the  disease,  while  it  is 
confined  to  one  half  of  the  cord,  nevertheless  leaves  a  part  of  that  half 
functionally  active.  The  best  marked  cases  are  those  which  will  be  hereafter 
discussed  as  essential  spinal  paralysis  in  infants  and  in  adults,  where  the 
anterior  comua  are  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

The  yaso-motor  nerves  are  said  to  be  affected  on  that  side  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  lesion,  especially  when  this  has  occurred  suddenly  or  developed 
itself  rapidly.  The  temperature  of  the  paralysed  limb  or  limbs  is  at  first 
higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  parts  by  a  difference  amounting  to 
1°  or  2°  Fahrenheit  or  even  more.  After  a  time,  however,  it  becomes  normal, 
and  sometimes  faUs  to  a  still  lower  level. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  lower  spinal 
centres  in  cases  of  hemiparaplegia,  there  is  still  some  uncertainty.  On  the 
paralysed  side  it  has  in  some  cases  been  increased,  in  others  it  has  been 
diminished  ;  on  the  anesthetic  side  it  has  generaUy  appeared  to  be  normal, 
but  occasionaUy  it  has  been  exalted.  Erb  says  that  the  bladder  and  rectum 
have  generally  been  paralysed — always  when  there  has  been  a  sudden 
traumatic  lesion — ^with  either  complete  retention  or  complete  incontinence 
of  urine,  and  involuntary  passage  of  fsBces.  This  appears  to  lend  powerful 
support  to  the  view  that  the  paralysis  of  these  parts  in  cases  of  ordinary 
paraplegia,  due  to  a  bilateral  lesion  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
cord,  depends  on  an  inhibitory  influence  transmitted  downwards  from  the 
diseased  parts  to  the  healthy  centres  below.  An  analogous  fact,  which 
has  now  been  noticed  in  several  cases,  is  that  the  muscles  on  the  paralysed 
side  in  hemiparaplegia  sometimes  have  their  faradic  contractility  lowered  in 
a  marked  degree ;  they  may  also  undergo  rapid  wasting. 

Hemiparaplegia  may  be  due  to  many  different  causes,  but  not  to  so 
many  as  those  which  may  produce  paralysis  on  both  sides  of  the  body 
alike ;  and  some  of  the  rare  lesions  of  the  cord  are  most  apt  to  give  rise 
to  it.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  in  patients  who  have  been  stabbed  in  the 
back  by  a  knife  or  dagger.  It  seems  strange  that  a  chance  wound  should 
make  a  section  of  one  half  of  the  cord  with  the  accuracy  of  an  incision 
performed  by  an  experimental  physiologist ;  but  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
spaces  between  the  arches  of  the  vertebra  are  possibly  such  as  to  prevent 
a  cutting  instnmient  from  passing  across  the  median  line  within  the 
spinal  canal.  Now  and  then  a  fracture  or  a  dislocation  of  the  spine  has 
been  attended  with  hemiparaplegia,  and  perhaps  an  efiusion  of  blood  into 
the  membranes  on  one  side  may  cause  it.  A  tumour  outside  the  cord, 
compressing  one  half  of  it,  has  more  than  once  caused  paraplegia  of  one  leg. 
In  other  cases  this  form  of  paralysis  has  been  due  to  a  lesion  limited  to  the 
interior  of  the  cord  on  one  side :  an  efiusion  of  blood,  a  patch  of  sclerosis, 
or  of  acute  focal  myelitis,  an  intrachordal  tumour,  or  a  gumma. 

Some  of  these  various  unilateral  lesions  are  more  apt  than  others  to  affect 
a  considerable  length  of  the  cord,  and  at  the  same  time  to  involve  the  roots  of 
several  spinal  nerves.  This  leads  to  the  development  in  many  cases  of  hemi- 
paraplegia of  a  fresh  set  of  symptoms  due  to  interference  with  nerve-roots. 
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Thiis  there  is  commonly  an  anaesthetic  half-zone  of  greatei 
passing  round  the  paralysed  half  of  the  body  from  back 
dividing  the  bypereesthctic  part  of  the  stirfacs  below  from  ti 
above  ;  and  the  upper  edge  of  this  anaesthetic  eipace  is  sain 
present  a  narrow  hypersesthetic  border.  The  explanation  | 
nerves  of  the  region  deprived  of  sensation  have  had  their  rool 
the  disease  ;  those  of  the  region  which  is  over-sensitive  have  n 
roots  irritated.  The  other  (or  aniissthetic)  half  of  the  body 
has  a  narrow  hypertesthetic  half-zone,  limiting  the  anaestho 
due  to  irritation  of  fibres  which  have  just  decussated  at  the  u| 
lesion  in  the  cord*  In  some  closes  the  patient  experiences 
sense  of  constriction,  or  severe  burning  or  shooting  pains,  roui 
a  level  corresponding  with  that  of  the  nerves  whose  rooU  ai^e 
disease,  and  snch  sensations  may  be  limited  to  one  half  of  th 
both  sides  alike.  We  shall  presently  see  that  exact  court 
these  symptoms  are  met  with  in  certain  foims  of  paraplegif 
on  slow  compression  of  the  eord» 

The  course  biken  by  hemi paraplegia  varies  in  different  i 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  that  gives  rise  to  it.  It  very 
stationary.  Most  commonly  it  soon  undergoes  conversion 
paraplegia,  as  the  resnlt  of  the  development  of  myelitis,  m 
whole  thickness  of  the  cord  around  the  original  lesion^  I 
fatally,  but  sometimes,  according  to  Erb,  it  subsides  and  alloiP 
of  a  unilateral  lesion  to  reappear.  These  may  then  persist  fd 
change,  and  in  certain  cases  they  have  been  known  to  tennins 
According  to  Brown -Soquard,  the  power  of  motion  is  then  i 
and  more  completely  than  that  of  sensation.  If  this  is  tl 
opposition  to  what  is  observed  in  all  other  afections,  whethfl 
or  of  nerve-trunks,  | 

The  second  gi'oup  of  affections  causing  Paraplegia  (cf,  | 
those  in  which  the  primary  lesion  is  exiiiiisic^  or  ontsidc  the  oi 
subjecting  it  to  slaw  eomprsdon^  so  as  fii^st  to  produce  pain  1 
vri th  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  then  to  excite  seq 
with  softening,  and  iinally  to  destroy  the  cord  completel 
affected, 

Compression-Paraplegia, ^ — Ollivier  and  Cmveilhier  i 
separate  foi-m  of  paraplegia  that  which  is  produced  by  I 
pression  of  the  cord.*'  The  importance  of  thus  grouping  ) 
affections  of  the  parts  which  surround  and  support  the  3| 
not  to  have  been  recognised  by  the  writers  who  followi 
recently,  several  observers  have  worked  out  the  idea  in 
others  Charcot,  who,  however,  includes  in  his  descripti<» 
tubercles  lying  in  the  interior  of  the  cord,  although,  as  ha 
^fiome  of  the  most  clmracterlstic  phenomena  arc  absent  in  su< 

Games. — -In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  soma 
spine  never  cause  paraplegia.  Thus  the  cord  seems  always  to! 
sion  in  ca^es  of  lateral  curvature  (or  scoliom,  as  it  is  often  i 
extreme  may  be  the  defoimity.  Ley  den,  indeed,  alludes  tc 
wbick  the  patient  was  unable  to  stand  or  walk  for  more  th| 
of  time, -but  such  an  effect  is  <juito  exceptional     Wlietlw 
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canal  is  ever  narrowed  in  cases  of  osieo-arihritis  is  doubtful.  In  1838 
Aston  Key  related  in  the  tMrd  volume  of  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  two 
crises  of  paraplegia  in  each  of  which  Wilkinson  King — a  pathologist  of 
deserved  reputation — ^found  an  intervertebral  substance  projecting  back- 
vTArds  with  raised  lips  upon  the  edges  of  the  two  adjacent  vertebrse,  and  in 
one  instanco  with  an  ossified  posterior  common  ligament  bridging  over  the 
space  between  them.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  paralysis,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Growers  mentions  two 
eiscs  of  intravertobral  exostosis  compressing  the  cord.  Syphilitic  nodes 
bfiem  never  to  gro\v^  from  the  bodies  or  arches  of  the  vertebra  inwards,  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  cord. 

I ,  Caries  of  the  spine.  Potts  disease. — The  most  frequent,  and  therefore  by 
far  tho  most  important,  of  all  the  affections  that  are  really  capable  of  giving 
nm  to  a  "  compression-paraplegia,"  is  that  which,  from  the  kind  of  deformity 
produced  by  it,  is  in  this  coimtry  commonly  known  as  "  angular  curvature," 
but  which  on  the  Continent  is  universally  called  after  one  of  the  greatest 
English  surgeons  of  the  last  century,  Percival  Pott,  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  It  consists  in  the  destruction  by  caries,  with  or  without  necrosis, 
of  the  body  or  bodies  of  one  or  more  vertebrae,  which  then  fall  together 
ben«ath  the  weight  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  The  necessary 
roinlt  is  a  displacement  of  the  corresponding  arches  and  spinous  processes, 
which  become  bent  into  a  sharp  angle  or  rounded  curve,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  bones  which  are  diseased. 

Opinions  di^er  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  commencement  of  this 
morbid  process,  (merman  pathologists  agree  in  stating  that  it  begins  in  the 
bodies  of  tho  vertebrae,  the  discs  escaping  or  being  implicated  only  at  a 
bte  period  \  and  undoubtedly  one  may  see  vertebrae  with  caseous  masses 
in  their  interior,  or  even  irregular  cavities,  which  nowhere  touch  the  discs* 
Bdt^  as  Wilks  long  ago  pointed  out,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  source  of  fallacy 
in  tho  fact  that  when  a  disc  is  completely  destroyed,  the  adjacent  vertebrae 
often  !o9e  each  about  half  of  its  substance,  and  the  remaining  halves,  coming 
together^  look  exactly  like  the  fragments  of  a  single  bone  ulcerated  through 
by  the  disease.  The  author  has  repeatedly  found  intervertebi'al  discs  above 
and  below  the  main  seat  of  mischief  presenting  early  changes  of  such  a  kind 
&s  to  convince  bi™  that  in  the  particular  case  under  observation  they,  rather 
than  the  bones,  were  primarily  affected.  Thus,  in  an  instance  recorded  by 
Sir  AVilliam  Gu!l  {'  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1866,  p.  179),  death  occurred  from  an 
affection  of  the  cord  at  a  time  when  the  only  change  was  softening  of  three 
of  the  discs,  with  the  formation  of  a  cheesy  substance  in  the  middle  one  and 
a  little  "absorption  "  limited  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  bone. 

Another  question  formerly  debated,  whether  caries  of  the  vertebrae  is  to  be 
regarded  as  **  scrofulous,"  is  now  decided — partly  by  the  presence  of  tubercu- 
lar lesions  elsewhere,  partly  by  detection  of  the  characteristic  bacilli  of  Koch. 
Cases  of  tubercular  pyelitis  or  of  Addison's  disease  are  now  and  then  accom- 
p^ied  by  an  affection  of  the  vertebrae  immediately  adjacent ;  and  a  similar 
affection  occurs  in  conjunction  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  or  tubercular  disease 
of  the  testis,  or  disease  of  other  bones  or  joints.  Like  tubercular  lesions  of 
jomte,  caries  of  the  spine  can,  however,  often  be  traced  to  accidental  injuries. 

In  roost  instances  of  permanently  cured  angular  curvature  with  ankylosis, 
ty  active  stage  of  the  disease  was  passed  through  in  childhood.  Of  sixteen 
OAos,  all  causing  fatal  paraplegia,  in  fifteen  the  patients  were  adults,  four 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  three  between  thirty-one  and  iorty, 
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seven  l>etween  forty-one  and  fifty,  and  one  fifty-six.  The  onljj 
ankylosis  ejdsted  was  one  in  which  the  gpinal  disease  bflfl 
patient  was  six  yeai's  old,  and  he  died  at  thirty 4 wo.  j 

Considering  how  great  is  the  defonnity  in  many  of  these  a 
much  it  alters  the  relations  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  to 
one  could  not  bo  surprised  If  the  displaced  bones  often  c0 
cord  directly.  That  this  does  sometimes  occur  appears  cleas 
of  Brown-S^quard'e,  in  which  paraplegia  which  had  set  in  j 
removed  in  twenty-five  hours  by  extension  of  the  spine,  Bui 
logical  museum  contains  specimens  which  show  that  the 
generally  remains  of  its  full  width,  however  much  its  dire 
altered.  Moreover,  as  Charcot  points  out,  paralysis  often  oc 
of  vertebral  caries  in  which  there  is  no  curvature  at  all ;  n 
casesi  in  which  curvature  exists,  the  patient  regains  the  usq 
although  the  state  of  the  honefs  remains  unaltered.  The  imi 
of  pressure  on  the  cord  when  there  is  caries  of  the  spine  is,  ai 
in  1856,  a  mass  of  cheesy  d^hris^  which  collects  between  the  afffl 
and  the  dura  mater,  having,  perhaps^  been  extruded  from 
fibro-cartilages  or  from  the  carious  bones^  as  the  result  of  d^U 
posterior  common  ligament.  As  Michaud  observed,  the 
the  dura  ma  tar  become  in  their  turn  converted  into  a  thick^  y 
maas, 

2.  MaUgnani  dismse  of  the  spine. — This  is  the  only  other  fi 
of  extrinsic  paraplegia.  It  assumes  a  variety  of  forms.  1 
is  secondary  to  carcinoma  of  the  breast^  or  to  sarcoma  oc<^ 
lymph-glands  of  the  neck  or  loins  or  in  one  of  the  long  bouea 
of  the  cesophagus  or  colon,  the  uterus  or  testicle*  The  natura 
is  sufficiently  obvious  if  there  has  been  a  primary  affection  iit 
parts,  especially  if  a  surgical  operation  has  already  been  perf< 
is  otherwise  when  the  growth  is  seated  internally,  as,  for  ioi 
mediastinum .  Sometimes  the  v  e  r  t  eb  rie  be  come  affected  with  mal 
by  direct  extension,  as  from  a  cancer  of  the  kidney.  Sometii 
lesion  is  itself  a  primary  new  growth.  In  these  cases  it  is  genexi 
of  one  kind  or  other  ^  and  not  infrequently  it  affects  s!muJtaneo< 
of  vertebra  in  different  regions,  as  well  as  other  bones,  such  ai 
limbs,  the  ossa  innominata,  or  the  skuU.  Thus  a  careful  sean 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  tumour  in  some  distant  part 
and  so  may  clear  up  a  case  that  would  otherwise  have  remain 
obscure. 

Sometimes  there  ie  a  distinct  projection  of  one  or  more 
cesses,  or  a  mass  of  the  growth  can  be  felt  within  the  sui 
erector-spin 0B  muscle,     Sometimes  a  tumour  in  connection  wi! 
the  spinal  column  is  discovered  when  deep  pressure  is 
cervical  vertebra  are  diseased,  manipulation  of  the  neck 
enlargement  on  one  side  corresponding  with  the  transverse  pi 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  one  can  feel  nothing  abnonua 
lies  entirely  within  the  spinal  cajial,  except  in  so  far  a£ 
bodies  or  laminse  of  the  vertebrse. 

Of  seventeen  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  spine,  col 
records   of  posi-moricm   examinations    at    Guy^s  Hospitalp 
males,  five    in  females*     The  patients  were  of   all  ages,  fi 
sixty  ^ight. 
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In  one  case  in  Philip  Ward  a  correct  diagnosis  was  possible,  from  the 
age  of  the  patient  excluding  caries,  while  the  severe  pain  and  its  increase  on 
pressure  of  the  spine  downwards  pointed  to  the  vertebrae.  It  was  confirmed 
before  death  by  the  detection  of  a  tumour  in  the  abdomen,  which  proved 
to  be  a  cancerous  gland. 

In  another  case,  occurring  in  a  man  aged  50,  the  paralysis  was  very 
slight,  and  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  subsided  so  much  after  rest  in  bed 
that  the  patient  was  allowed  to  get  up.  The  same  day  he  was  attacked 
with  renewed  pain,  and  paraplegia  became  complete.  Death  speedily 
followed,  and  we  found  that  while  secondary  cancer  of  the  vertebrae  had 
compressed  the  cord,  the  weight  of  his  body  in  walking  had  crushed  the 
bones  together,  and  destroyed  that  segment. 

In  two  of  the  writer's  cases,  the  primary  growth  was  in  the  oesophagus. 
In  thirteen  other  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  it  was  in  the  vertebrae  in  five,  in  the 
bladder  and  prostate  in  two,  in  the  breast,  uterus,  colon,  or  adrenal  in  the 
remainder, 

3*  Erosion  of  the  vertebrcR  by  cmeurysm, — Common  as  it  is  for  an 
aneurysm  of  the  aorta  to  eat  away  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  with  which 
It  comes  into  contact,  it  very  rarely  penetrates  the  spinal  canal  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  cord.  We  have  in  Guy's  museum  specimens  from 
two  such  cases,  in  each  of  which  paraplegia  developed  itself  at  a 
period  long  after  the  discovery  of  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  back.  A 
third  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1871.  A  man,  aged 
thirty,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  for  paraplegia,  which  had  begun  three 
months  previously.  He  had  first  complained  of  pain  in  the  shoulders,  then 
fais  left  leg  became  weak  and  numb,  and  afterwards  his  right  leg,  and  he  ex- 
[}^rienced  a  pain  as  though  the  abdomen  were  constricted  by  a  cord.  He 
died  without  our  suspecting  of  the  real  nature  of  his  disease.  When  the 
erector  spin«e  was  cut  into,  a  large  mass  of  laminated  clot  was  found  in  its 
substance  on  the  left  side.  This  belonged  to  an  aneurysm  of  the  descending 
aortic  arch,  which  had  destroyed  several  ribs,  and  laid  open  the  spinal 
canal  for  a  space  two  inches  in  length.  Some  of  the  clot  adhered  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater ;  the  cord  itself  was  flattened,  white,  and 
very  soft, 

4.  Erosion  of  the  vertebrce  by  a  hydatid. — ^This  also  is  extremely  rare.  A 
striking  instance  is  recorded  by  Cruveilhier.  A  large  echinococcus  lay 
behind  the  vertebrce,  and  filled  the  groove  on  each  side  of  the  spine  beneath 
the  lumbar  muscles,  so  as  to  form  two  elongated  pouches,  which  were 
connected  together  by  a  narrow  neck.  A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred 
to  Dr  Moxon  in  1871,  a  few  months  before  the  case  of  aneurysm  just 
referred  to.  The  parasite  was  "  multilocular,"  budding  externally.  It 
formed  a  large  elastic  swelling  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  and  made  its 
way  into  the  canaJ  through  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrae.  It 
compressed  the  cord,  but  did  not  penetrate  the  dura  mater.  The  patient,  a 
woman  of  fifty-eight,  had  been  paraplegic  for  six  weeks. 

5,  Meningeal  iwnwwr. — ^New  growths  of  various  kinds  occasionally  form 
in  connection  with  the  spinal  membranes,  and  may  press  on  the  cord  so 
as  to  produce  paraplegia.  Sometimes  a  lipoma  or  an  enchondroma  is  formed 
iti  the  connective  tissue  outside  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord.  More  fre- 
quently, one  of  the  spaces  within  the  sheath  is  the  seat  of  the  affection. 
According  to  Charcot,  tumours  are  particularly  apt  to  grow  from  the  inner 
face  of  the  dura  mater — ^generally  sarcoma  or  psammoma.     New  growths 
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of  the  spinal  mem  bran  68,  although  rare,  ara  mugh  less  so  th 
begin  in  the  cord  itself. 

Sir  William  Gull  described  three  cases  of  this  kind  u 
paraplegia  in  the  ^  Guy'i  Reports  'for  1856  :  one  {1  a  mjTtO 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  at  the  first  dorsal  vertebl 
a  sarcoma^  had  the  same  origin  a  little  lower  down  ;  the  thi 
gumma)  grew  from  the  pi  a  mater  in  the  lower  dorsal  region* 

In  one  more  recent  case  at  Guy's  Hospitalj  a  tumour  of 
loped  fibrous  tissue  lay  close  to  the  foramen  magnum  and  c 
ward  a  for  more  than  two  inches,  ao  as  to  press  upon  the  ba 
on  the   left   side.     In  another  case    a  soft,  granular,  red| 
smooth  and  lobulated  on  the  surfacoj  lay  loosely  attached  bell 
no  id  membrane  and  the  pi  a  mater,  in  the  dorsal  region. 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  consisted  partly 
spindle-cell  tissue. 

6.   Meningeal  gumrmi. — This  aflfcctian  also  seems  to  be  i 
more  so  than  tumour.     V  ire  how  has  related  a  case  in  which 
in  the  lower  cervical  region  was  increased  to  three  times  its  ni 
and  was  bound  down  to  the  bodies  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  c« 
by  a  large  quantity  of  firm  connective  tissue,  which  was  belioi 
in  a  gtimma.     Wilka  once  found  a  hard,  irregular,  yellow  maa 
of  an  inch  long,  and  probably  syphilitic,  lying  on  the  right  i 
within  its  sheath,  and  adherent  to  the  pia  mater  and  to  the  pc 
the  spinal  nervesj  which  were  compressed  hy  it     In  a  case 
{*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep./  1871)  there  were  a  number  of  brown; 
patches,  from  the  si^e  of  a  barleycorn  to  that  of  a  pea,  witl 
centres,   penetrating  into  the  substance  of  the  coni  from 
In  one  described  by  Heubner,  in  *  Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia,*  a 
extended  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the  bull 
one  twelfth  of  an  inch ;  while  in  the  cervical  region  the 
the  other  membranes  behind  the  cord  were  pressed  togeth^ 
mass,  which  was  firmly  adherent  both  to  the  arch  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord* 

Sijmptoim  of  compresdon-paraplegui. — At  the  bedside  we  ve 
eondary  paralysis,  and  distinguish  it  from  primary  affections  oi 
not  so  much  by  peculiarities  in  its  proper  symptoms  as  by  tis 
are  accompanied,  and  in  most  cases  preceded,  by  sjonptoms  i 
ence  with  the  roots  of  the  nerves  coming  from  the  cord  M 
the  level  of  the  lesion.  By  Charcot  these  are  termed  "  extriil 
while  he  gives  the  name  of  **  intrinsic  "  symptoms  to  the  lofl 
in  parts  lower  down,  to  the  anaesthesia,  and  to  the  other  efll 
upon  the  cord  itself.*  Erb  describes  the  former  as  belong 
stage,'*  the  latter  to  a  "  second  stage  "of  the  disease. 

The  statement  that  the  earlier  phenomena  are  due  bo  bo^ 
nerves  having  their  roots  directly  involved  in  the  lesion^ 
speculative  opinion.  They  have  been  observed  on  dissectiori 
and  greatly  swollen,  even  w^hen  not  showing  any  marl 
change  ;  while  in  advanced  cases  they  have  been  found  trani 
and  atrophied,  with  their  fibres  in  a  state  of  fatty  degenerat 

•  The  tonus  extrinsic  aitd  intritiaif  ar^  also  appUM  ta  denoti!  lesiotu 
and  tlioflc  which  nffccfc  it  frotn  outside,  respectively — intm-TaHciUary 
fis  ihey  lire  iiallea  hy  Bame  writ^p-j,  with  T<?forc-iico  to  tL«  m^nllft  m 
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Chief  among  the  early  symptoms  is  pain ;  and  few  points  in  clinical 
medicine  are  more  important  than  the  fact  that  this  is  referred  by 
the  patient,  not  to  the  seat  of  mischief,  but  chiefly  or  solely  to  those 
parte  to  which  the  affected  nerves  are  distributed.  Thus,  there  is  always 
danger  of  mistaking  cases  of  spinal  disease  for  various  other  affections ;  now 
for  occipital  or  brachial  tic,  then  for  pleurodynia,  and  again  for  gas- 
trodynia,  for  colic,  or  for  sciatica.  Very  often  the  pain  appears  to  be  fixed 
in  a  single  spot,  or  to  occupy  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  surface 
supplied  by  a  single  nerve.  In  other  cases  it  shoots  through  all  the  main 
trunks  belonging  to  a  limb.  Charcot  lays  stress  on  its  burning  character 
and  on  the  absence  of  points  douhureuZy  as  distinguishing  it  fi*om  (idiopathic) 
neuralgia  ;  but  if  we  believe  with  Anstie  that  the  paints  are  to  be  detected 
only  in  norvea  which  have  already  been  the  seat  of  pain  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  distinction  is  not  of  much  service. 

Associated  with  the  pain  there  is  often  an  extreme  degree  of  hyperses- 
thesia.  The  patient  may  be  unable  to  bear  even  the  slightest  touch  without 
crying  out^  while  every  movement  is  excessively  painful.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  h  sometimes  impairment  of  sensibility  or  actual  anaasthesia  over 
a  more  or  less  extensive  pai*t  of  the  surface  to  which  the  affected  nerves  are 
guppliad.  The  muscles  which  receive  branches  from  them  may  show  tonic 
or  clonic  spflsms,  or  become  paralysed  and  even  atrophied,  with  loss  of  faradic 
contractility  and  inability  to  respond  to  reflex  stimuli.  An  eruption  of 
herpes  zoster  has  now  and  then  been  observed  in  the  course  of  some  of  the 
nerves  which  are  involved  in  the  disease. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  pains  are  symptoms  of  compression-paraplegia 
only  indirectly ;  they  depend  on  the  nerve-roots  or  branches  being  pressed  upon, 
and  may  occur  whenever  spinal  nerves  or  their  roots  are  involved  in  disease, 
though  the  cord  may  to  the  last  remain  intact.  Thus  lateral  curvatiu*e  of 
the  spine,  which  probably  never  causes  paralysis,  is  frequently  accompanied 
hy  a  fixed  pain  in  one  or  more  of  the  ribs  or  intercostal  spaces,  which  seems 
to  be  due  to  pressure  upon  nerves  as  they  are  passing  through  the  inverte- 
bral  foramina-  In  the  following  remarkable  case  of  medullary  sarcoma  of 
the  vertebrae  there  was  at  no  time  any  well-marked  paralysis.  The 
patient  was  an  errand-boy,  aged  sixteen,  who,  five  months  before  his  death, 
began  to  expenOQce  pain  first  in  the  loins,  then  in  the  shoulders,  and  then 
in  all  his  limbs.  His  sufferings  became .  almost  unbearable.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  body  was  excessively  tender,  but  especially  the  lower  part 
of  the  back.  The  pain  was  constant,  but  it  varied  in  position.  There 
was  numbness  and  a  sensation  of  tingling  in  each  hand;  this  was  first 
noticed  in  the  fingers  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  on  either  side.  He  be- 
came wasted  to  the  most  extreme  degree.  The  only  way  in  which  he  got 
uny  ease  was  by  lying  flat  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  drawn  up.  Every 
movement  of  his  nock,  and  of  any  part  below  it,  caused  him  severe  pain. 
One  day  he  became  insensible  and  had  a  series  of  epileptiform  seizures, 
in  one  of  which  he  died.  A  mass  of  white  medullary  new  growth  (with 
microscopical  characters,  such  as  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the  sarcomata) 
occupied  the  lumbar  glands,  and  spread  from  them  to  the  intervertebral 
diies^  eating  also  into  the  lumbar  vertebrsB  themselves.  It  passed  up  in 
front  of  the  spine  into  the  neck,  where  it  involved  part  of  the  brachial 
plexus  on  each  side.  It  nowhere  penetrated  into  the  vertebral  canal  or  im- 
plicated the  membranes  of  the  cord. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  pain  is  more  marked,  aa an  early  symptom 
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in  Gas63  of  malignant  disease  of  the  spine  than  in  those  of 
cOBflpression-paraplegia, 

Cruveilhier  long  ago  brought  together  under  the  name 
douhureiiss  certain  cases  attended  with  intense  lancinating  pai 
of  the  sciatic  and  lumbar  plexusa's,  and  with  paralysis 
branches.  He  cent  writers  have  remarked  that  a  large  iQajoiiJ 
in  question  are  instances  of  malignant  disease  of  the  spines 
roots  of  the  nerves  for  the  lower  limbs  in  the  cauda  equina 
for  this  distribution  of  symptoms  seems  to  bo  that  wherea 
lumbar  and  lowest  dorsal  vertebrae  frequently  become  canco 
not  often  affected  with  caries. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  fourteen  consecutive  cases  of  p 
to  Pott*B  disease  of  the  vcrtehrfle,  collected  from   our  past-^ 
at  Guy'a    Hospital,   the    caries  did  not    once    occupy  this 
the  spine,     A  few  other  cases  in  which  it  did  occupy  this 
without    paralysis.      Thus  in  one  instance  the    third  and  | 
vertobroa  were  found  "  extensively  diseasedj"  and  in  anothfl 
and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  had  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  d 
the  spine  a  large  space  was  seen  in  front,   in  which  the 
cord  was  exposed  i  but  in  each  case  the  disease  had  been 
during  life,  for  the  patient  had  been  kept  io  bed  for  a  eonsid 
eome  other  malady,  and  this  no  doubt  had  enabled  the  spinal! 
being  compressed.     In  the  report  of  the  second  case  it  is  i 
that  repeated  questions  failed  to  elicit  any  complaint  of  painJ 
back  or  olsew^here.  ] 

Pain  in  the  back  itself— mchialgiaj  already  described  ai 
although  not  infrequently  present  as  an  early  symptom  of  con 
plegia,  is  far  less  constant  than  one  might  have  expected* 
different  forms.  Certain  of  the  spinous  processes  may  be  tend 
or  over-sensitive  to  a  slight  blow  or  jar,  or  to  a  hot  sponge,  i 
may  be  consciou;s  of  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  moving  the  baa 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  mischief.  Sometimes— aa  in  a 
in  the  cervical  vertebrae  placed  on  recoi'd  by  Mr  Caesar  Hai 
a  great  increase  of  pain  in  the  neck  when  the  face  ia  turd 
.pillo^v'  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  the  hand^  are  UBed 
head  in  every  change  of  posture*  j 

Intrinsic  or  imjdiik  stpnptmns, — After  the  "extrinsic"  l| 
lasted  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  for  years — ^having  been  perlu 
neuralgic  or  rheumatic— they  are  succeeded  by  others  of  w 
origin  is  obvious.  These  *'  intrinsic  "  symptoms  are  by  no 
results  of  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  cord.  Very  gij 
pressure  by  itself  may  probably  alter  the  shape  of  the  cordi 
only  begin  when  the  pressure  interferes  with  its  circulation  i 

As  far  hack  as  1856  Gull  discovered  in  a  case  of  thii 
masses  in  the  tissues  of  the  cord  ;  and  more  recently  Ll 
spinal  cord  in  compression- paraplegia  has  been  thorough 
by  Michaud  and  other  French  observers.  The  affected  pi 
reduced  in  size  (so  that  sometimes  it  is  scarcely  as  thick 
flattened  or  distorted  in  shape.  Its  tissue  may  be  palei 
natural  to  the  naked  eye ;  or  it  may  obviously  have  lost  i( 
ture.  It  is  either  softened  or  (in  a  more  advanced  stage)  h% 
Under  the  microscope  the  neuroglia  is  seen  to  be  thicker  am 
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llie  nerve-tubes  have  no  longer  any  medullary  sheaths,  but  their  axis- 
cytinders  persist,  and  may  eveu  be  increased  in  size.  Granule-masses  are 
abundant.  The  ganglion-ceJls  are  swollen,  vacuolated,  and  pigmented,  or 
mmietimes  they  are  degenerated  aiixl  broken  down.  In  other  words,  there 
ia  a  chronic  transverse  myelitisj  which  extends  a  little  way  above  and  below 
the  spot  actually  compressed  ^  so  that  many  cases  of  paraplegia  due  to  disease 
of  the  vert-ebne  or  other  causes  of  compression  of  the  cord  are  really  cases 
of  secondary  myelitia. 

The  course  of  the  paraplegia  is  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
nature  of  the  lesion  causing  it.  Sometimes  its  development  takes  place  very 
npidly — within  two  or  three  days,  or  oven  in  a  few  hours — much  more  often 
it  occupies  several  weeks,  or  months.  The  patient  finds  his  legs  more  and 
more  heavy,  especially  in  going  up  and  down  stairs ;  he  becomes  unable  to 
stand  ;  at  last  he  cannot  even  move  his  toes  while  lying  in  bed.  Subjective 
nensations  of  numbness,  pi ns-and -needles,  &c.,  often  precede  the  motor  sym- 
ptoms ;  but,  later  on,  loss  of  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles  generally 
preponderates  over  loss  of  sensation.  The  upper  limit  of  the  spinal  lesion  is 
commonly  well  marked,  especially  if  there  is  much  anaesthesia.  It  corre- 
sponds more  or  less  exactly  with  the  seat  of  the  early  "  extrinsic  "  pains  and 
tenderness,  which,  indeed^  often  persist  after  paralysis  has  set  in.  A  point 
of  great  importance  la  that  there  u  little  tendency  for  secondary  changes 
in  the  coi-d  to  spread  upwards  in  the  main  tracts  beyond  the  point  of  com- 
pr^sion.  Sometimes  the  local  myelitis  from  compression  gives  rise  to 
aaeending  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  median  columns  without  special  sym- 
ptoms ;  more  frequently  to  descending  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns.* 

Eeflex  contractions  in  the  lower  limbs  are  usually  much  more  readily 
excited  than  under  normal  conditions- f 

The  state  of  the  bladder  is  very  variable;  it  often  continues  to  act 
naturally  for  some  time  after  the  legs  have  begun  to  be  paralysed,  but 
whenever  the  paraplegia  is  complete  there  is  retention  of  urine. 

Charcot  lays  stress  on  some  form^  of  parcesihma  which,  he  says,  although 
BOt  peculiar  to  compression-paraplegia,  are  observed  more  frequently  in 
Uiase  cases  than  in  other  afiTections  of  the  cord.  One  iis  a  retardation  in  the 
tzttDsmission  of  sensory  impressions  when  there  is  not  absolute  anaesthesia ; 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  seconds  may  elapse  between  the  application 
of  a  stimulus  to  the  cutaneous  surface  and  the  perception  of  it  by  the 
patient.  This  symptom  we  shall  meat  with  again  as  a  symptom  of  Tabes 
dorsalts.  Another  is  a  peculiar  dysaesthesia,  a  very  painful  feeling,  which 
is  excited  by  slightly  pinching  a  limb  or  touching  it  with  anything  cold ; 
this  lasts  for  several  minutes,  and  apparently  no  more  exact  description  of 
it  can  be  given  than  that  it  is  a  sort  of  diffused  vibration.  Another  is  an 
*'  associated  sensation  "  which  is  referred  to  a  spot  upon  the  opposite  limb 
<»rresponding  exactly  with  that  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied. 

DUgmm. — ^The  determination  of  compression  as  the  cause  of  paraplegia 
may  be  either  very  easy  or  very  difficult.  The  simplest  cases  of  all  are 
those  in  which  there  is  obvious  spinal  deformity,  for  the  short  round  bend 
or  sharp  angle  produced  by  Pott's  disease  is  unlike  anything  else.  But 
often  the  natural  configuration  is  preserved. 

*  Krb  qtiotcs  Miclmud  aa  Havings  oUorved  that  in  some  very  rare  cases  a  morbid  action 
may  a«(?e*4  flloDg  the  lateral  coluTTiiifl,  bo  that  the  upper  limhs  may  after  a  time  hecome 
|u^p«tJj  although  tlie  part  cif  tho  cord  which  is  compressed  is  in  the  thoracic  region. 

t  See  oa  th]»  point  a  r«e«ut  paper  hy  Dr  Bastian,  with  remarks  hy  Dr  H.  Jackson^ 
Mr  Bow%,  wd  Dr  Btjimtd  ('  Med.^Chlr.  Proc,'  February  25th,  1890). 
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Leydon  says  tbat  if  cariea  occurs  in  either  the  lumber 
region  there  is  rarely  any  projection  of  the  spinous  pi 
being  that  the  natural  curve  of  those  parte  of  the  column  is  ii 
direction  ;  but  if  in  these  casea  the  patient  is  made  to  stoo] 
head  forward,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  some  one  of  the  cor 
spines  to  appear  unduly  prominent.  It  is  also  important  to  o 
the  vertebral  column  retains  its  flexibility. 

In  malignant  disease,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  detected  oul 
it  is  the  presence  of  a  new  growth  and  not  a  more  displmi 
bones.  Cruveilhier,  in  his  hydatid  case  (p.  473),  discovei^ed 
twelfth  dorsal  arid  fii'st  lumbar  vertebrae  a  spot  the  size  of  a  si^ 
felt  like  a  depression  surrounded  by  a  bony  ring,  and  which 
the  remains  of  a  spina  bifida.  As  ho  says  with  ragret,  if  hi 
interpreted  what  ho  observed,  and  had  ventured  upon  makinj 
the  patient  might  perhaps  have  been  cured. 

Tumours  and  gummata  are  of  course  beyond  the  reach  of  : 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  symptoms  affords  the  only  chance  of  i 
these  cases  from  those  of  disease  of  the  vertebra  unattended  wi 
The  peculiar  severity  of  the  pain  caused  by  malignant  grow  til 
a  diagnosis  to  be  made  between  that  particular  form  of  comj 
plegia  and  the  rest. 

It  is  often  di^eult  to  distinguish  cases  of  caries  of  the  vii 
meningeal  tumour  from  those  of  primary  trans&erse  myeliiis^  od 
affection  of  the  interior  of  the  cord  limited  to  a  particular  segma 
is  often  accompanied  by  painful  sensations  referred  to  variouj 
body,  and  by  the  peculiar  "  girdle-feeling  " — phenomena  whic 
comparable  with  the  ^*  extrinsic '^  symptoms  of  conipression-p< 
which  do  not  always  differ  from  them  even  in  degree,  W(( 
that  in  some  cases  diagnosis  between  the  two  forms  of  dii 
between  primary  and  secondary  myelitis)  is  impossible. 

It  is  chiefly  at  an  early  period  that  a  case  of  compre^ 
might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  nuMiiIgki,  The  suggestion  haa^ 
made  that,  considering  the  frequency  with  which  this  spini 
associated  with  hysterii^  one  ought  to  be  prepared  for  its  bi 
then  accompanied  by  hysterical  paraplegia,  so  as  very  elosdy 
grave  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  It  is  probable  that  in  such  a  i 
careful  examination  of  the  patient  would  show  a  want  of  d 
between  the  apparent  upper  limit  of  the  lesion  in  the  coid,  s 
tenderness  and  pain  in  the  spinal  column  ;  but  as  a  fact  we  dl 
cases  of  rachialgia  are  complicated  by  hysterical  paraplegia, 

Pfvgnom. — Most  forms  of  jmraplegia  by  compression  end  h 
the  patients,  but  their  dui'ation  is  very  variable* 

According  to  Ley  den,  cancer  of  the  vertebrae  commonly 
of  BOme  months,  sometimes  of  more  than  a  ye^u*;  it  kilky 
cachexia  and  wasting  with  dropsy,  or  more  directly  by  intei^ 
cord.  Among  fifteen  recent  cases  in  Guy's  Hospital  (1888) 
from  the  earliest  symptoms  till  deaths  was  throe  months  ia 
year  in  eight,  and  iifteen  months  in  one  patient  Allien  the 
vertebrae  are  affected,  the  fatal  issue  Is  sometimes  preceded  b; 
stupor,  for  which  no  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  autopsy^ 

Menitjgciil  tmmitrs  are  described  by  Erb  as  slower  in  their 
cases  end  in  eight  or  ten  mouths,  others  in  ivom  two  to  five 
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Ust  longer  Btill,  evon  to  a  penod  of  fifteen  years.  In  one  of  the  two  recent 
cases  above  given  (p,  474)  tlie  duration  of  the  disease  was  sixteen  months, 
and  ju  the  other  two  years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  time  when  pain  in  the 
back  was  first  complained  of ;  and  both  patients  may  be  said  to  have  died 
accidentaljy — the  one  of  pneumonia,  the  other  of  renal  suppuration. 

The  only  vaiiety  of  pai-aplegia  from  compression  in  which  recovery 
of  |x>wer  over  the  limbs  appears  to  be  possible,  is  that  due  to  caries 
of  the  spine.  Of  such  cases  a  great  many  do  well;  among  six  which 
came  under  Erb's  observation  during  the  year  before  he  wrote  his  article  on 
this  subject^  only  one  ended  fatally,  the  remaining  five  being  cured  or  greatly 
relieved.  Charcot  refers  to  two  patients,  who  had  their  lower  limbs  com- 
pletely paralysed  for  eighteen  months  and  two  years  respectively,  and  who 
nevertheleBs  recovered  perfectly. 

One  might  well  have  doubted  whether  in  these  cases  of  caiies  of  the 
vertebraB,  in  which  recovery  takes ' place  from  secondary  compression-para- 
]>1egia,  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  has  ever  occurred,  But 
an  observation  of  Michaud,  which  is  cited  by  Charcot,  shows  that  this 
really  is  so.  A  woman  who  had  regained  the  use  of  her  legs  for  more 
than  two  yeais,  died  of  hip- joint  disease.  The  cord,  at  the  level  of  the 
spinal  affection,  was  found  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  its 
icctional  area  being  not  more  than  one  third  of  that  of  a  healthy  cord  in 
the  same  region.  It  was  of  firm  consistence  and  grey  in  colour ;  in  other 
words^  it  seemed  to  be  uffectcd  with  sclerosis  in  an  advanced  stage.  The 
microscope,  however,  showed  that  a  considerable  number  of  nerve-fibres 
jxM^fiesding  medullary  sheaths  were  embedded  in  the  thick  dense  fibrous 
materia]  which  gave  it  these  appearances.  Only  one  of  the  grey  cornua 
remained,  and  this  displayed  but  a  small  number  of  uninjured  nerve-cells. 
This  case  has  been  already  cited  in  proof  of  the  possibility  of  recovery  from 
myelitis  (p.  445), 

TraU7fmd.—l!he  most  important  means  of  treatment  in  cases  of  para- 
pl^a  from  angular  curvature  is  complete  rest  in  the  recumbent  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  the  prone  position. 

When  from  any  cause  this  ts  impracticable,  or  when  it  has  been  continued 
with  good  results,  and  the  patient  is  first  allowed  to  sit  up,  a  valuable  means 
of  securing  re&t  for  the  diseased  part  is  Sayre's  method  of  applying  a 
plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  rolled  round  the  body  while  the  patient  is  suspended 
from  the  head^  chin,  and  aim  pits  by  a  suitable  apparatus. 

Cod  liver  oil  should  be  j^id ministered,  and  every  effort  made  by  fresh  air 
and  good  food,  particularly  of  a  fatty  nature,  to  combat  the  tubercular 
process. 

At  the  present  time  (March,  1890)  the  writer  has  under  his  care  a  case  of 
complete  motor  and  sensory  paraplegia  from  vertebral  caries  in  a  young 
woman  of  twenty4bree.  She  has  been  the  subject  of  angular  dorsal  curva- 
tiu'c  since  childhood ^  ^^'ith  tubercular  disease  of  one  hip- joint :  and  for  seven 
montha  bad  been  completely  paralysed  up  to  the  waist,  with  some  vesical  sym- 
ptoms in  addition.  Following  the  practice  of  some  American  surgeons,  large 
doses  of  iodides  of  potassium  and  sodium  wore  prescribed  (half  a  drachm 
every  two  hours),  and  though  much  distress  from  iodism  was  produced,  the 
treatment  was  pe  reeve  red  with,  and  now  after  several  weeks  she  is  taking 
ten  grains  of  the  potash-sa!t  every  four  hours.  The  result  is  that  sensation 
has  been  completely  regainetl,  and  that  she  is  able  to  move  her  legs  freely 
in  bed. 
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Cbarcot  speaks  in  decided  terms  of  the  value  of  the  aj^ 
actual  cautery  along  both  sides  of  tbe  projecting  spinons  p^ 
has  been  used  in  two  ways,  by  seuring  tbe  skin  on  each  side 
or  by  making  deep  incisions  and  cauterising  tbe  wounds*  , 
of  each  tbe  present  writer  would  dissuade  from  tbe  latter  m4 

Of  late  years  antiBCptic  surgery  has  ventured  to  deal  ■! 
irom  compression  by  the  products  of  vertical  caries.  Seri 
been  recorded  in  which  the  laminjB  have  been  exposed^ 
resected,  and  the  carious  material  cleared  out :  and  this  30 
liEia  occaaionall}'  been  successful  Mr  Lane  recently  perfonj 
tion  on  a  lad  in  Guy's  Hospital,  with  the  gratifying  result  d 
power  of  walking  {'  Brit  Med.  Journ,,'  April  30th,  1889), 

It  is  probable  that  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  | 
curing  paraplegia   which  is    due   to    syphilitic  gummata   ^ 
growing  into,   tbe  cord;  and  this  treatment  should  never 
any  case  which  may  possibly  be  of  venereal  origin. 

Mr  Horsley  baa  published  a  remarkable  case  in  which  1 
Epine  in  a  patient  of  Dr  Ckjwers,  who  bad  diagnosed  the  c 
intra- vertebral  tumour  pressing  on  the  cord.  The  tumour  ' 
removed,  and  the  patient  was  not  only  relieved  from  excruci 
*but  was  restored  to  power  of  locomotion.  So  brilliant  0 
combination  of  tbe  skill  of  the  physician  in  detecting  and  I 
surgeon  in  removing  an  organic  letiion  can  scarcely  be  ma 
event  ^  but  even  one  i^ueh  case  encourages  the  most  minute  el 
and  define  organic  diseases^  and  amply  jostifies  the  bol 
measures  when  so  directed  {*  Med.-Chir.  Trans./  1 888), 

Spastic  Paraplegia.* — -Rigidity  of  the  paralysed  limbs  i 
feature  in  the  later  stage  of  segmental  disease  of  the  cord,  iq 
or  duo  to  compression.  It  is  only  when  the  lowest  luml 
destroyed  that  the  legs  are  of  necessity  flaccid.  In  parapl 
curvature  and  in  hysterical  paraplegia  they  arc  often  spasms 
more  frequently,  both  in  cases  due  to  caries  and  in  those  of 
tbey  are  foi*cibIy  extended.  Wo  shall  find  that  similar  couti 
of  a  ^'  tonic  ^^  kind,  is  a  late  result  of  lesions  of  tbe  bmin  ;  and^ 
the  paralysed  limbs  become  rigid  soon  after  the  paralytic  sti^ 

In  the  cases  we  are  now  concerned  with,  the  tod 
("  contractures ")  and  rigidity  are  late,  not  early.  They  d 
after  pamplegia^  and  they  are  associated  with  increased  refli 
superficial  and  deep,  and  with  the  clonic  contractions  known  1 
They  are  no  doubt  due  to  increased  reflex  initability  of  tbe 
and  this  again  may  be  referred  to  the  absence  of  the  normal 
fluences  from  the  centres  above  the  seat  of  lesion.  The  diS 
plain  why  their  appearance  ia  delayed  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  al^ 
with  descending  sclerosis  affecting  the  deeper  part  of  the  mij 
lateral  columns,  either  from  a  focus  in  the  encephalon,  as  a  d 
from  one  in  the  cord,  as  a  segmental  lesion  fiom  compressiofl 

The  contraction  of  the  limbs  is  in  most  cases  obviousl] 
their  paralysis,  for  it  generally  does  not  show  itself  until 
already  lost  power  over  his  legs  for  a  considerable  time^ 

•  Synotii^mg. — Spftallc    Bpinul   pariiljsis    (Erb)— TtiW*    dorsaU^    ef 
(Cliftrcot)— Primary  r*nd  aecqndary  lateral  ucltirQi^ltt'^SpiLfiiiiodic  pttrnlj! 
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eocotidaiy  rigidity  and  spaam  of  muscles  which  have  akeady  lost  voluntary 
power  are  probably  of  the  same  pathology,  whether  paraplegic,  hemiplegic, 
or  monoplegic  in  distribution. 

There  arCj  however,  other  far  less  common  cases  in  which  rigidity  is 
present  from  the  first,  and,  indeed,  constitutes  the  most  marked  symptom, 
fo  that  it  may  seem  to  he  the  only  obstacle  to  the  patient  standing  or 
miking*  Here  also  the  lesion  is  in  all  probability  a  sjnmmetrical  primwry 
icierosia  of  the  ktentl  columns — the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  and  especially 
its  hijid€r  parts — lea^nng  the  anterior  grey  cornua  intact.  Satisfactory 
ovidence  on  this  point  was  a^brded  by  a  case  of  Dr  Morgan's,  of 
Manchester,  in  which  Dr  Dreschfeld  found  sclerosis  of  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tracts  and  no  other  lesion,  spinal  or  cerebral  (*  Transactions 
of  the  International  Medical  Congress  of  1881;'  and  also  *  British  Medical 
Joiimal/  vol  i,  p*  407).  Spastic  paraplegia,  whether  secondary  or  primary, 
ig  therefore  anatomically  a  "  systemic  "  or  "  columnar  "  disease  (p.  488), 
the  sclerotic  pracess  keeping  to  a  definite  tract  of  fibres. 

Spasmodic  paraplegia  is  said  to  occur  chiefly  in  persons  between  thirty 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  in  men  more  often  than  in  women.  Of  Dr 
Morgan's  seven  cases  only  one  occurred  in  a  woman.  Erb  speaks  of  it 
as  verj^  frequent.  In  this  country  primary  spastic  paraplegia  is  certainly 
rare,  while  the  secondary  form  of  the  affection  is  common.  Its  causes  in 
the  former  case  are  unknown.  Poisoning  by  syphilis  and  by  lead  have  been 
stii^ected,  and  also  by  Laihtp^i^  ciccra  in  three  cases  reported  from  Italy. 

Sympfmns, — ^The  lower  limbs  assume  as  a  rule  a  position  of  rigid  exten- 
sion and  adduction.  The  contraction  may  vary  indefinitely  in  degree.  At 
first  it  is  only  occasionally  present,  and  is  generally  less  marked  when  the 
patient  is  lying  down  than  when  he  stands  upright.  One  of  the  earliest 
«jTnpt45ms  of  the  complaint  is  a  peculiar  gait.  In  walking  the  foot  is  lifted 
with  difficulty ;  the  toes  are  scraped  along  the  floor  and  catch  against  every 
inequality  in  the  surface  ;  the  step  is  short  and  hesitating,  and  sometimes  there 
ii  a  peculiar  hopping  movement,  the  body  being  raised  upon  the  toes  at 
each  step.  Very  often  the  attempt  to  walk  causes  a  tremor  in  the  foot  and 
1^,  which  may  extend  to  the  trunk  also, — a  true  clonus.  In  some  cases 
the  back  is  arched ^  and  the  head  thrown  backwards  ;  in  others  the  body  is 
bent  forwards  over  the  toes  by  similar  tonic  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  falling,  especially  in  descending 
itaira.  The  gait  at  one  stage  may  be  rolling  or  waddling,  as  carefully 
described  by  Dr  Koss,  The  legs  feel  weak  and  heavy  and  are  easily  tired. 
Uometimea,  if  the  patient  sits  do^m,  his  legs  are  thrust  forward,  so  that  his 
(eet  do  not  touch  the  ground.  In  more  extreme  cases  he  is  confined  to  bed, 
and  is  perfectly  helpless,  His  knees  are  tightly  pressed  together  by  spasm 
ol  the  adductors,  and  cannot  be  bent  from  spasm  of  the  quadriceps.  Yet  in 
priiDary  uncomplicated  cases  there  is  no  impairment  of  sensibility,  pain  is 
tutirely  absent,  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  perform  their  functions  naturally. 
The  galvanic  and  faradic  contractility  of  the  muscles  is  slightly  lowered,  but 
there  is  no  reaction  of  degeneration^  In  cases  secondary  to  myelitis  or  com- 
pression these  negative  characters  are  often  wanting. 

There  is  exalted  susceptibility  to  "  tendon-reflexes."  Not  only  are  the 
common  movements  induced  by  percussion  of  the  ligamentum  patellsB  exag- 
gerated, but  movements  can  bo  ojccited  through  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis 
antic  us  and  posticus,  the  biceps  femoris,  and  even  through  aponeurotic 
itmctures.     Ankle  clonus  is  present     There  is  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
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increiise  of  tlio  superficial  reflex  movemanta  which  are  ^oili 
impreasiona, 

The  course  of  spastic  paraplegia  ia  progressive,  but  very  i 
a  period  of  eighty  ten,  or  fifteen  years ;  sometimes  it  remain 
the  same  point  for  a  long  time.  It  may  never  extend  abj 
it  may  at  length  affect  the  lumbar  and  abdominal  musdei 
limbs.  The  abdomen  then  feels  hard,  and  is  separated  from 
of  the  chest  by  a  furrow.  The  fingers  are,  from  time  to  i 
neatly f  clenched  within  the  palm  ;  there  is  extension  of  the  m 
joints,  with  pronation  of  the  forearm ;  the  arms  may  be  flxfij 
side  of  the  trunk.  One  leg  is  often  affected  before  the  | 
contraction  may  then  spread  to  the  arm  of  the  same  ddi 
volves  the  opposite  leg.  Occasionally  the  upper  limba  an 
attacked,  Erb  says  that  it  rarely  happens — and  only  at  ilj 
of  the  disease — that  the  lower  limbs  are  rigidly  fiexed,  m 
extended. 

Dr  Savage  has  observed  cases  of  spastic  paraplegia  going 
lopment  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  We  have  had 
case  of  this  sequence  in  a  man  under  treatment  in  Phili] 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  1889, 

According  to  Charcot  and  Erb  the  only  real  difficulty  in  4 
disseminated  sclerosis  in  that  form  in  which  the  symptoms 
the  higher  centres  happen  to  be  wanting,  Charcot  adds  tha 
cases  with  which  he  used  to  illustrate  his  lecture  on  "  spi 
scattered  patches  of  sclerosis  were  found  at  the  autopsy  as  h 
cerebri. 

Spasmodic  paralysis  in  children. — Dr  Gee  recorded  in  tl 
sixteenth  volumes  of  the  *St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Re] 
cases  which  ho  called  "  spastic  paraplegia."  They  all  occurj 
and  the  complaint  was  either  congenital  or  began  in  early  ii 
were  eight  cases^  six  girls  and  two  boys.  The  legs  werej 
and  sometimes  the  arms.  The  con  tractions  corresponded  in 
closely  with  Erb 'a  and  Charcot's  descriptions-  Dr  Gee  layi 
fact  that  handling  the  limba  increased  the  rigidity.  Chloj 
it  in  all  cases  but  one ;  in  that  instance  the  muscles  of  one  q 
wasted,  the  disease  having  lasted  eleven  years, ''^ 

Seeligmiiiler,  Erb,  and  Gowers  have  also  d^cribed  8pi 
in  children.     In  some  of  these  cases  it  was  of  the  vanel 
Charcot  aa   "  scli6rose  lat^Srale  amyotrophique/'  in  which 
affected  muscles  is  present,  and  the  anterior  cornua  as  wel 
columns  ar©  affected.     In  other  cases   the  symptoms  wen 
cerebral  rather  than  a  spinal  lesion. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  two  eases  in  Gu^ 
in  u  boy  of  three,  the  other  in  a  girl  of  seven,  both  probablj 

Mixcti  fortm. — ^Lateral  sclerosis  of  the  coi"d  may  be  con 
miiy  complicate,  other  diseases.  It  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  fii 
the  normal,  sequel  of  cerebral  haemorrheige ;  and,  as  already 
more  often  seen  as  a  sequel  to  transverse  myelitis  or  segmeil 
of  the  cord  than  as  a  primary  affection.     But  beside  these 

•  Secalao  Dr  Gec*a  jMipor  on  **  Hfreilitairj  Iitfujutile  Spjigtic  lV«|i^. 
l»  tho  twei(ty-ftftli  volume  of  thesAuie  *  Reports  '  (Jan.,  1890)»  in  wlikh 
par»|)lt?gia  with  agmt  mufcular  atrophy  of  the  Anna  in  «  fotiier  tiiid  Iwiji 
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^f  veeondary  spastic  paraplegia,  it  is  not  unfrequently  also  found  combined 
'       with  other  coltitnnar  diseases, 

TbuB,  it  not  unfrequently  supervenes  in  the  later  stages  of  insular 
^elerosU  (v.  i?i/m,  p,  540)  ^  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  extension  of  the 
BcJerottc  process  from  the  lateral  columns  to  the  anterior  comua,  or  perhaps 
more  often  primary  atrophy  of  the  anterior  comua  is  complicated  by 
secondary  descendiag  lateral  sclerosis.  The  result  is  a  combination  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  with  spastic  paralysis  (infra,  p.  502). 

Prf>gjwsis  afid  (reutment. — Erb  has  seen  two  cases  of  spastic  paraplegia 
atmoat  cured  and  several  much  relieved  by  galvanic  currents  applied  to  the 
epmeu  He  also  speaks  favourably  of  the  "cold-water  cure,"  and  of  the 
gaseous  saline  baths  (Sool-badm)  of  Rehme  and  Nauheim.  He  has  found  the 
nitrate  of  silver  sometimes  useful  as  an  internal  medicine,  and  Charcot  re- 
commends the  bromides.  Strychnia  is  likely  to  do  harm  rather  than 
good,  Conium  and  belladonna  have  been  given  without  any  good  results. 
In  some  cases  to  be  presently  mentioned,  physostigma  has  been  of  great 
service.  According  to  Dr  Ross,  the  galvanic  current  is  by  far  the  most 
tnisFtworthy  remedy,  but  Dr  Oowers  believes  that  faradism  is  harmful,  and 
that  galvanism  has  no  inf  uence  in  lessening  the  spasm  or  improving  the 
strength.  As  he  well  puts  it,  in  primary  lateral  sclerosis  the  chance  of 
rceovary  and  the  danger  to  life  are  both  small. 

Clinical  eases  of  spasmodic  parapie^. — In  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
paraplegia  the  spasmodic  symptoms  above  described  are  very  frequent  in 
any  large  hospital ;  but  we  have  had  very  few  cases  at  Guy's  Hospitd  which 
answer  to  the  accounts  given  of  primary  spastic  paraplegia. 

In  eight  or  nine  instances  contraction  of  the  lower  limbs  has  been 
apparently  the  primary  disease ;  but  the  legs  and  thighs  have  been  drawn 
up  in  a  state  of  Bexure  instead  of  being  stretched  out.  Any  attempt  to 
straighten  the  limbs  has  generally  caused  great  suffering ;  but  in  one  case — 
that  of  a  man  aged  thirty-three,  under  Dr  Wilks's  care — the  suspension  of 
a  weight  of  fourteen  pounds  to  the  right  foot  led  to  a  marked  diminution 
of  the  pain  ;  the  limb  was  bent,  so  that  the  heel  almost  touched  the  buttock, 
aud  it  eouid  not  be  put  straight  e^'e^  when  chloroform  had  been  inhaled. 
In  certain  instances  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean  appeared  to  remove  the 
rigidity  altogether.* 

These  cases  belong  to  a  different  clinical  type  from  those  described 
by  Charcot,  and  have  possibly  a  differwit  pathology.     Contraction  of  the 

*  Tbe  foUowiDg  ftre  the  c&ses  te^^rmd  t<j : — 1.  The  first  case  in  which  I  observed  this 
^^isfactOTj  result  wa»  that  of  a  boy,  ogod  six,  who  was  admitted  on  Ang^t  19th,  1874. 
He  luvd  been  well  nntil  three  weeka  previoxiBly.  He  lay  on  his  right  side,  with  his  legs 
dmwQ  upi  and  unahlo  to  move  tht'tts.  They  could  be  forcibly  extended,  but  then  became 
rigid.  The  c^presaion  of  hi 9  fare  was  hidieative  of  pain,  and  he  had  complained  of  pain 
in  the  bii^k  of  the  bead  and  over  the;  spine.  Sensation  was  unimpaired,  but  the  fsBces  and 
mine  were  often  passed  Intx)  the  b^d.  Mcs  could  close  his  hands,  but  with  a  very  feeble 
prrasp,  &tid  fiomiftim^  they  were  uotiecd  to  be  stiff.  The  diagnosis  was  chronic  spinal 
meujtigitid,  and  hydr^rg.  c*  cretn,  iodide  of  potassium,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  other 
mediciaee  were  given  without  any  result  up  to  the  8th  of  October.  At  that  time  he  began 
to  take  the  extrac^t  of  physoetigTEia  in  doeed  of  one  sixth  of  a  grain,  g^radually  increased  to 
half  a  grain,  thre^  times  daily.  Improvement  quickly  set  in;  the  limbs  became  less  rigid, 
and  he  rcgabed  the  power  of  moving  them.  On  November  21st  cod-liver  oil  and  steel 
wine  were  «ub«titatcd  for  the  Calabar  bfan.  On  January  9th,  1876,  he  left  the  hospitalf 
able  to  walk  pretty  well  witboat  holp. 

£^.1x1  1S76  I  was  aalc^l  to  bus  a  boy,  agt^d  fourteen,  who  was  under  Mr  Cooper  Forster's 
eare,  with  eonttacibn  of  the  thighs  and  legi^  which  had  been  coming  on  for  six  months. 
He  appeared  to  suffer  intenRely  from  pains  in  the  affected  limbs,  and  screamed  when  they 
vers  touched.    The  legi  and  thighs  were  mnch  wasted.    Remembering  the  former  case,  I 
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legs  in  a  flexed  condition,  apart  from  primary  disease  of  the  joints,  may 
supervene  in  the  last  stage  of  chronic  diffused  myelitis,  of  compreffiMXh 
paraplegia,  of  infantile  atrophic  paralysis,  and  even  of  primary  lateral 
sclerosis  itself.  It  may  also  occur  in  hysterical  paraplegia ;  but  the  "  cada- 
veric" position  with  extended  hips,  knees,  and  ankles  and  adducted  feet  is 
characteristic  of  the  clinical  type  of  Charcot  and  Erb. 

A  well-marked  case  of  the  more  common  secondary  form  was  dming 
four  years  under  the  writer's  care  in  Guy's  Hospital,  and  ended  in  recovwy. 
The  patient,  a  boy  of  twelve,  when  first  admitted  in  January,  1885,8uffaod 
from  caries  of  the  cervical  and  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  which  after- 
wards produced  both  lumbar  and  psoas  abscesses.  There  was  no  anaesthesia 
or  serious  disturbance  of  the  bladder  or  rectum,  or  bedsores,  or  pain.  The 
muscles  were  not  atrophied  except  from  want  of  use.  When  first  admitted 
there  was  tonic  contraction  of  both  arms  and  both  l^s,  the  former  flexed, 
with  main  en,  griffe^  the  latter  extended  in  the  cadaveric  position.  Knee- 
jerks  and  plantar  reflexes  were  exaggerated,  and  ankle-clonus  was  readilj 
elicited.  Faradic  contractility  was  unaffected.  Physostigma  was  podied 
without  benefit ;  but  after  many  months,  as  the  result  apparently  of  impro?^ 
ment  of  the  vertebral  disease  by  surgical  treatment,  the  power  of  his  arms 
graduaUy  became  almost  normal,  and  contraction  disappeared ;  he  codU 
move  his  legs  well,  although  clonus  and  exaggerated  reflexes  remained, 

prescribed  the  Calabar  bean  in  doses  at  first  moderate,  bat  quickly  increased.  Tbs 
symptoms  at  once  beffan  to  subside.  He  was  after  a  time  transferred  to  my  charge,  and 
left  the  hospital  cored. 

3.  On  October  3Ist,  1876,  a  woman,  aged  forty^one,  was  admitted  under  my  etre  wift  a 
spiiuJ  affection  which  had  come  on  suddenly  two  months  before.  She  first  oomplaiiMd  of 
pains  in  the  leg-muscles  and  then  of  stiffness  in  the  joints.  This  was  followed  by  gnst 
weakness  and  wasting  of  the  lower  limbs ;  and  then  they  slowly  began  to  contnct  Sk 
lay  in  bed  with  her  legs  strongly  flexed ;  when  they  were  forcibly  straightened  it  gws 
her  great  pain.  Faradic  contractility  was  found  to  be  much  diminished*  and  she  fas4 
partial  loss  of  sensation;  she  could  not  pass  her  water.  She  took  at  first  half  a  gnimol 
extract  of  physostigma  three  times  daily ;  after  a  week  this  dose  was  doubled,  and  fbor 
days  later  it  was  trebled.  By  this  time  she  could  move  her  legs  to  some  extent  Tbe 
medicine  was  continued  for  a  month,  ajid  then  some  tincture  of  iron  was  prescribed.  By 
December  2drd  she  could  straighten  her  legs  perfectly  well.  In  the  month  of  February,  1877i 
she  became  able  to  stand  and  to  walk  without  help,  and  on  March  Ist  she  was  diacfaaiged 
cured* 

4.  In  1878  a  sailor,  aged  twenty-eight,  came  into  the  Clinical  Ward  under  my  esre  on 
May  29th.  Fourteen  months  previously  he  had  been  on  a  river  in  South  America  kadiig 
timber,  and  had  repeatedly  got  wet  through  and  allowed  his  clothes  to  dry  on  him;  hi 
said  he  was  well  used  to  getting  wet  with  salt  water  but  not  with  fresh  water.  FMr 
or  five  days  after  he  left  off  this  work,  he  one  morning  on  waking  found  that  his  left  I^  vsi 
stiff  and  piunfnl  in  the  ham.  As  the  rigidity  gradually  got  worse  he  went  into  hospital  it 
New  Orleans,  and  after  a  time  it  passed  off.  He  returned  to  work,  but  two  months  ktffi 
the  weather  having  been  bad,  he  again  began  to  suffer  from  stiffness  and  pain  in  tbe  kft 
leg.  Presently  the  right  one  also  was  attacked.  They  both  became  wesic,  and  for  sx 
weeks  before  admission  he  could  not  walk  without  a  stick.  At  times  he  had  short  attads 
of  convulsive  twltchings  in  the  left  1^.  I  found  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  decidedly  rigid 
on  both  sides,  especially  the  left.  After  leaving  him  for  a  few  days  wiUioat  treatment,  I 
prescribed  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  afterwards  ineicMed 
to  one  grain.  Improvement  was  not  at  first  very  striking,  but  at  the  end  of  thirty-foir 
days  there  was  hardly  any  rigidity  left. 

6.  The  only  case  that  I  know  of  in  which  the  extract  of  physostigma  produced  vti 
unpleasant  effects  is  one  recorded  in  vol.  xviii  of  the  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  A  boy,  agtd  tea, 
had  been  suffering  for  some  months  with  paraplegia  before  rigidity  of  the  legs  set  la. 
A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  th^  extract  was  ordered,  and  after  a  week  it  was  increased  to  half 
a  grain  three  times  daily.  By  mistake  he  took  a  grain  in  one  dose,  and  an  hour  aft«wanii 
he  was  blue  in  the  face  but  perfectly  conscious,  perspiring  profusely,  a  clear  froth  ooaiBf 
from  the  mouth,  the  pupils  of  natural  size,  the  hands  cold,  numb,  and  almost  powerte 
He  had  an  emetic,  and  in  three  hours  he  was  as  wall  as  b<rfore.— C.  H.  F. 
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and  his  general  condition  greatly  improved.  Finally  he  was  discharged  in 
1889,  able  to  walk  and  use  all  his  limbs,  free  from  spasm,  and  only  showing 
the  angtilar  curvature  of  his  spine,  and  the  scars  of  healed  abscesses. 

Of  primary  spastic  paraplegia  the  writer  has  only  seen  two  cases.  Both 
patients  happened  to  be  clergymen.  The  one,  a  remarkably  healthy,  well- 
developed  man  of  about  forty,  complained  of  gradually  increasing  difficulty 
in  walking  owing  to  "stiffness"  of  the  legs.  He  could  not  bend  his  knees, 
and  found  it  almost  impossible  to  ascend  a  broad  and  shallow  flight  of  stairs. 
When  Ijdng  down  his  legs  were  rigidly  extended.  Ankle-clonus  was  present 
and  the  knee-jerks  were  increased.  There  was  no  pain  except  during  occa^ 
sional  cramps  or  spasms  in  the  legs.  The  pelvic  organs  were  unaffected. 
There  was  no  true  paraplegia,  for  the  lower  limbs  could  be  moved  readily 
until  the  check  of  stiffness  came,  and  the  skin  was  normally  sensitive.  The 
muscles  were  of  good  size.  Physostigma  was  prescribed,  and  he  thought 
there  was  some  improvement  after  several  months,  but  if  any  it  was  slight. 
He  afterwards  tried  massage  and  other  plans  of  treatment^  but  the  local 
disease  went  slowly  on  until  his  death  by  an  acute  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs. 

The  oUier  case  occurred  in  an  older  man— one  who  had  been  an  Alpine 
climber  and  enjoyed  robust  health.  In  his  case  also  the  loss  of  locomotive 
power  only  resulted  from  stiffness  of  the  legs.  The  knees  were  bent,  the 
body  was  bowed,  as  if  with  the  "chronic  rheumatism"  of  an  aged  peasant^ 
80  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  walk  or  to  stand  upright. 
The  pelvic  oi^ns  were  unaffected ;  knee-jerks  were  readily  produced  and 
clonus  also.  As  in  the  previous  patient^  the  upper  limbs  were  free.  In 
this  case  also  physostigma  was  fully  tried  with  only  doubtful  benefit^  but 
under  repeated  courses  of  nitrate  of  silver  decided  improvement  took  place, 
whether  in  consequence  or  not  must  be  doubtful  At  present  he  enjoys 
good  health,  but  the  spastic  paraplegia  remains. 

Affections  of  the  Spinal  Membranes. — ^This  is  a  convenient  place 
for  a  brief  mention  of  certain  lesions  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord  which  do 
not  produce  by  the  local  action  any  constant  sequence  of  symptoms  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  class  them  with  other  causes  of  "  compression-paraplegia  " 
or  of  atrophic  paralysis.  They  are  not  segmental,  but  indiscriminate  or 
diffuse,  in  their  localisation. 

Spinal  meningeal  hemorrhage. — Except  as  the  result  of  severe  injuries, 
which  come  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  this  is  a  very  rare  lesion.  The 
causes  assigned  to  it  by  authors  are  violent  bodily  efforts,  convulsions, 
purpura,  and  the  suppression  of  a  hsBmorrhoidal  or  a  menstrual  flux.  If  a 
diagnosis  is  to  be  made  during  life,  it  must  be  based  upon  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  the  symptoms,  and  upon  the  co-existence  of  symptoms  of  irritation 
of  the  cord  and  its  nerves  with  those  of  compression  of  these  structures. 
Certain  cases,  in  which  there  have  been  severe  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
rigidity  of  the  spine,  and  partial  paraplegia,  have  been  attributed  to  the 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  spinal  membranes;  and  this  explanation  has 
not  been  regarded  as  invalidated  when  recoveiy  has  slowly  taken  place. 
But  it  would  seem  that  in  other  cases  in  which  meningeal  hsemorrhage 
has  proved  fatal,  so  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  deadhouse,  the 
symptoms  have  not  been  equally  characteristic. 

TuTTumrs  of  the  spinal  meninges  have  been  already  described  in  their 
clinical  place  as  causes  of  paraplegia  by  compression  of  the  cord  (p.  474). 
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Acute  spinal  meningitis, — Inflammation  of  the  vertebral  dnra  miter  or 
spinal  pacli3naieningitis  is  a  frequent  result  of  caries  of  the  vertebne,  aod 
forms  part  of  the  anatomy  of  paraplegia  from  compression. 

Secondary  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  may  result  from  the 
invasion  of  a  deep  bedsore  over  the  sacrum.  In  some  cases  the  vertebnl 
canal  is  actually  opened  by  sloughing  of  the  fibrous  membrane  which  ckm 
its  lower  end ;  in  others,  perhaps,  the  morbid  process  extends  inwards  along 
the  posterior  sacral  foramina.  At  least  four  instances  of  this  kind  have  been 
observed  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  probably  several  have  been  overlookel 
Pus  has  generally  been  dififiised  among  the  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina,  and 
beneath  the  spinal  arachnoid,  up  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  one  case  the 
inflammatory  products  lay  outside  the  theca  vertebralis.  No  distinctiYe 
symptoms  seem  to  have  been  noted  in  the  cases  in  question. 

Other  forms  of  acute  spinal  meningitis  accompany  myelitis  and  tna- 
matic,  tubercular,  epidemic,  and  other  forms  of  cerebral  meningitas,  widdi 
will  be  fully  described  hereafter.  Hemorrhagic  spinal  pachymeningitis  ii 
also  occasionally  found  in  association  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  cerebnl 
dura  mater.  Primary  acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  does 
not  appear  to  exist. 

Chronic  spinal  meningitis. — Certain  local  forms  of  meningitis,  oocnning 
chiefly  in  association  with  syphilitic  gummata,  or  with  caries  of  the  tot- 
tebrsB,  have  been  already  mentioned ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
whole  of  the  spinal  membranes  are  found  matted  together  and  thickeoed 
round  a  cord  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  In  1878  a  case  of  this 
kind  was  found  in  an  old  woman  of  seventy,  who  had  for  about  a  year  been 
suffering  from  slowly  advancing  paraplegia.  She  had  no  spasms  or  rigidity 
of  the  legs ;  she  lay  helpless  in  her  bed,  but  the  lower  limbs  still  reteined 
some  power  of  sensation,  so  that  she  could  distinguish  heat  from  cold.  She 
complained  of  pains  in  the  legs,  apparently  not  severe,  and  in  the  lower  put 
of  the  abdomen.  After  death  the  visceral  arachnoid,  when  it  had  been 
stripped  off  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  was  found  to  be  as  thick 
as  a  sheet  of  writing-paper.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  r^on  the 
adhesion  of  the  membranes  to  the  cord  was  unusually  close  for  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  its  length.  The  thickening  extended  upwards  aronnd  the 
pons,  and  to  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  so  that  the  cerebro^iHoal 
aperture  was  closed.  Dr  Frederick  Taylor  (under  whose  care  the  patient  im 
during  life,  could  detect  no  morbid  change  in  the  cord  itself  except  thit 
the  fibrous  septa  entering  it  from  the  surface  appeared  thicker  than  nsosL 

A  similar  case  was  recorded  by  Gull  in  his  well-known  pi^per  in  the 
*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1856  (Case  7).  In  that  instance  rigid  flexion 
of  the  legs  was  a  marked  symptom,  and  they  were  also  affected  with  freqneni 
spasms.  But  may  not  this  have  been  a  case  of  transverse  myeUtis  in  the 
upper  dorsal  region,  with  exalted  excitability  of  the  cord  below  from 
secondary  descending  lateral  sclerosis  ? 

Charcot  first  described  a  form  of  primary  inflammation  of  the  qpinal 
dura  mater,  producing  pain  and  partkl  paralysis,  in  one  or  the  othff 
arm — Pachymeningitis  ceviicaiis  hypertrqphica.  The  origin  of  the  ulnar  nerre 
seems  most  often  to  suffer ;  and,  after  paralysis  with  pain  and  atrophy  of  the 
arms,  there  follows  secondary  spastic  paraplegia  of  the  legs.  We  shall  meet 
this  affection  again  in  the  next  chapter  (p.  503). 

Some  modem  German  writers  describe  chronic  diffused  spinal  meningitB 
as  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  being  often  recognised  during  life  without 
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much  difSculty.  It  is  characterised,  says  Erb,  at  first  by  pain  and  stiffness 
in  the  back,  a  troublesome  "girdle  sensation/'  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  legs, 
numbness,  tingling,  tearing,  or  dragging  pains  in  them,  and  cutaneous  hjrper- 
aasthesia.  After  a  time  partial  paraplegia  develops  itself,  which  varies  in 
d^ree  from  day  to  day.  £rb  supposes  that  such  fluctuations  depend  upon 
alterations  in  the  quantity  of  fluid  effusion  within  the  spinal  canal,  or 
perhaps  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  about  the  cord.  There  is 
generally  but  little  impairment  of  sensibility ;  and,  according  to  Braun,  the 
sphincters  retain  their  functions.  Erb  spetJcs  of  the  morbid  change  in  the 
membranes  as  being  usually  but  little  marked ;  they  are  more  or  less  thick- 
^led,  opaque,  and  adherent  to  one  another ;  and  there  is  an  excess  of  fluid 
round  the  cord.  Cold  is  said  to  be  the  chief  exciting  cause  of  this  affec- 
tion ;  it  has  often  been  observed  in  soldiers  after  severe  fatigue  and  exposure 
during  a  campaign.  It  commonly  begins  acutely,  and  sSterwards  passes 
into  a  chronic  form.  In  many  cases  it  becomes  complicated  with  myelitis, 
and  the  peripheral  part  of  the  cord  beneath  the  pia  mater  sometimes 
undei^oes  sclerosis  in  an  annular  form. 

How  far  one  is  justified  in  maintaining  an  anatomical  diagnosis  in  cases 
of  this  kind  is  doubtful.  But  the  clinical  differentiation  of  them  appears  to 
be  important,  as  regards  prognosis  and  treatment. 

Erb  says  that  many  prove  fatal  by  bedsores,  cystitis,  or  exhaustion ;  but 
he  admits  that  others  recover  more  or  less  completely  ;  and  Braun  declares 
Uiat  the  pn^osis  is  favourable  if  the  acute  stage,  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
paralysis,  be  treated  at  first  with  local  bleeding  and  cold  applications. 
Afterwards,  when  paralytic  symptoms  alone  remain,  the  patient  should 
begin  a  steady  course*  of  hot  brine  baths,  those  of  Behme  or  Nauheim 
being  preferred,  which  closely  resemble  the  saline  waters  of  Droitwich. 
Erb  endorses  Braun's  statements,  and  declares  that  when  there  is  no 
myelitis,  baths  at  high  temperatures  (98° — 108°  Fahr.)  are  well  borne,  and 
that  the  reputation  of  curing  spinal  paralysis  in  general  which  is  possessed 
by  hot  springs  is  really  derived  from  their  success  in  this  particular  class 
of  cases.  Hitzig  and  Erb  have  found  benefit  from  passing  galvanic  currents 
along  the  spine.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  given ;  but  good  food,  wine,  and 
tonics  are  recommended  as  important  auxiliaries  in  the  treatment. 
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Weak  shoulders,  overcome  with  burdening  grief. 

And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  vine. 

That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground. — E.  HxHST  YI,  put  I 

General  characters  of  this  growp  of  diseases  of  the  cord. 

Sudden  Atrophio    Spinal  Paralysis — In  infants — lis  course^  sepds^ 

anatomy,  and  treatment — In  adults. 
Subacute  Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis — Its  course  and  anatomif. 
Chronic   Atrophic   Paralysis — ^Progressive   Muscular  Atrophy— 

Symptoms — Pathology — Primary  and   secondary  forms — ^wtie  airofkk 

paralysis — Pachymeningitis  cervicdlis — Diagnosis — TreaimmL 
Bulbar  paralysis — Progressive  muscular  atrophy  in  children — Hereditary  fcm, 
PsEUDO-HYPERTROPHic  PARALYSIS — Primary  (myopathic)  muscular  akcfh/. 
Lead  Palsy — Distribution — Diagnosis — Tremors — Treatment, 
Summary  of  other  results  of  plumbism — Effects  upon  the  nervous  system  of  ciker 

metallic  poisons — Mercurial  tremors^  brassfomder^  ague,  dhc 


The  affections  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  are  aU,  we  found,  i 
panied  by  paraplegia ;  and  when  their  anatomical  seat  is  ascertaiiied,  it  n  i 
lesion  of  the  cord  which  is  '^  indiscriminate,''  i.  e,  whether  it  affects  tl» 
whole  organ,  as  diffuse  myelitis,  or  one  or  more  segments  only,  as  transrerBe 
myelitis  and  paraplegia  from  compression,  or  the  surface,  as  meniogo- 
myelitis,  or  the  deepest  parts,  as  peri-epend3naial  myelitis — in  all  dMse 
varieties  of  disease,  the  cord  is  affected  indiscriminately  throughout  the 
diseased  segments. 

The  only  exception  was  spastic  paraplegia,  where  the  lesion  is  in  tiie 
most  typical  cases  limited  to  the  crossed  pjrramidal  tracts  of  the  cord. 

There  are  several  other  spinal  diseases  which  agree  with  spastic  pan^egii 
in  this  particular :  they  affect  particular  tracts  of  the  cord,  and  as  a  role  do 
not  transgress  these  anatomical  limits.  Moreover,  they  are  chronic  in  their 
course ;  they  are  much  less  dangerous  than  acute  myelitis  or  paraplegia  &tm 
compression;  and  the  anatomical  process  which  presumably  causes  thdr 
symptoms  is  the  same — chronic  interstitial  myelitis,  i.e,  grey  degenerir 
tion  or  sclerosis.  They  are  called  by  German  pathologists  "system^ 
eases,"  an  uncouth  and  obscure  phrase  in  English.  ^^Longitudinal,  as  opposed 
to  transverse,  chronic  myelitis "  would  express  their  range.  Perhi^  the 
term  "  columnar  "  sclerosis  may  serve  to  denote  the  characteristic  limitation 
of  the  lesion  to  the  longitudinal  columns  or  tracts  of  the  cord.* 

*  The  recognition  of  the  physiological  division  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cord  infto 
distinct  tracts  of  ascending  and  descending  fibres  is  due  to  Torek,  of  Vienna^  who  in  1S51 
and  1858  described  them  as  regions  of  secondaiy  defeneration  after  lesions  of  the  Ma 
and  cord.  Flechsig  subsequently  showed  that  the  same  distinction  is  observaUe  in  derdop* 
ment,  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  column  and  anterior  root-zone  acquiring  their  myelin  fii^ 
those  of  Gbll's  tract  and  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  next,  and  the  crossed  pyramidal  trmdi  lu^ 
not  indeed  until  some  weeks  after  birth.    (See  Dr  Bramwell's  exoeUent  plates,  19,  iO,  21.) 
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The  longitudinal,  columnar,  or  syBtemio  scleroses  which  have  heen  as  yet 
obBeryed  are  the  following : 

1.  Of  the  lateral  columns  (crossed  pyramidal  tract)  rarely  primary, 
often  secondary ;  descending  from  a  primary  lesion  of  the  motor  tract  in 
ihe  brain  or  cord.  The  corresponding  disease  is  that  described  in  the  last 
chapter  as  Spastic  Paraplegia. 

2.  Of  the  antero-mediau  column  of  Tiirck.  This  is  always  secondary 
and  descending.  It  does  not  correspond  to  any  known  clinical  group  of 
symptoms. 

3.  Of  the  posterior  columns  of  Burdach  (fascictdi  ctmeaH).  This  is 
usually  primary,  and  corresponds  with  the  clinical  malady  which  will  be 
described  in  the  following  chapter  as  Tabes  Dorsalis. 

4.  Of  the  postero-median  columns  of  GolL  This  is  almost  always  a 
secondary  lesion,  often  combined  with  the  last  in  tabes,  sometimes  appearing 
aa  an  ascending  degeneration  from  a  transverse  lesion.  No  constant  sym- 
ptoms are  known  to  answer  to  it. 

5.  Of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract.  This  is  always  secondary  and  ascending. 
It  also  does  not  give  rise  to  any  ascertained  malady.  {Secondary  sclerosis 
of  the  "  mixed  tract "  outside  the  anterior  root-zone  (antero-lateral  column) 
has  been  observed  by  Dr  Gowers  and  by  Dr  Tooth.  It  occurred  as  an 
ascending  degeneration  after  fracture  of  the  spine.  Its  pathological  signi- 
ficance is  as  yet  unknown  ('  St  Barth.  Hosp.  Reports,'  voL  xxi). 

6.  Of  the  lai^e  motor  and  trophic  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  comua. 
This  is  sometimes  an  acute,  sometimes  a  chronic  process,  and  is  often 
confined  to  a  single  segment  or  to  some  part  of  the  anterior  comu  in  a 
single  segment.  The  cells  which  form  the  posterior  vesicular  column  of 
Lockhart  Clarke  appear  also  to  be  subject  to  a  destructive  process  which 
affects  them  alone. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  deal  with  affections  for  the  most  part  identi- 
fied with  tine  last  of  these  "  systemic  "  scleroses.  But  they  are  also  united 
by  a  common  symptom,  that  of  marked  and  rapid  atrophy  of  the  paralysed 
muscles,  as  well  as  negatively  by  the  absence  of  ansesthesia,  trophic  changes 
in  the  skin,  or  affections  of  the  bladder  and  other  pelvic  organs. 

They  may  for  the  present  be  called  in  common  Atrophic  Spinal 
Paralyses. 

Acute  Atrophic  Paralysis.* — In  the  last  century  this  affection  was 
described  by  Underwood  in  his  treatise  on  the  'Diseases  of  Children' 
(1784).  Jacob  von  Heine  published  a  monograph  on  it  in  1840,  and  this 
writer  and  afterwards  Duchenne  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of 
infantile  paralysis  was  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  When  autopsies  failed 
to  reveal  any  morbid  change,  MM.  Eilliet  and  Barthez  proposed  the  name 
of  **  paralysie  essentielle  f  but  since  1863  more  refined  histological  methods 
have  shown  that  the  anterior  comua  of  the  cord  are  diseased.  Accordingly 
the  affection  is  now  known  as  "  poliomyelitis  f  anterior  acuta."  The  old 
name  ''  infantile  paralysis  "  is  not  wide  enough,  for  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  the  same  disease  occasionally  occurs  in  adults. 

Onset  and  course. — ^A  child  who  is  about  to  suffer  from  acute  atrophic 

*  8yn, — Acute  amyotrophic  ^inal  paralysis — ^Poliomyelitis  anterior  acntissima  (Knss- 
manl) — ^Anterior  comoal  myelitis  (Qowers) — Infantile  paralysis — Wasting  palsy  of  children. 

f  /. «.  myelitb  affecting  the  ^rey  matter  (iroXi4$c)*  Charcot  proposed  TephromvelitiB, 
T(fp6c  (ash-coloared,  cinereous) ;  and  Ynlpian,  Spodiomyelitis  {trirddiog,  also  ash-cofonred, 
like  the  last,  but  an  epithet  only  used  in  poetry). 
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paralysis  is  sometimes  apparently  well  until  the  loss  of  power  appears.  Bnt 
more  often  be  falls  ill  with  febrile  disturbance,  oppr^sion,  or  drowsineai,. 
^Sometimes  the  earliest  83naiptom  is  an  epileptiform  convulsion,  or  there 
may  be  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  face  or  limbs,  grinding  of  the  tertii, 
and  rolling  of  the  eyes.  The  fever  usually  lasts  a  day  or  two,  but  it  wmj 
pass  off  in  a  few  hours,  or  may  continue  for  a  week  or  longer.  ConynlaoQi 
may  be  repeated  during  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

When  the  child  seems  to  be  getting  better,  and  is  being  wadied  or 
dressed — or  perhaps  when  it  first  attempts  to  stand — the  mother  or  mme 
finds  that  one  or  more  of  the  limbs  is  powerless.  He  has  gone  to  Aup 
at  night  with  full  use  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and  in  the  morning  a  Hmb 
may  hang  flaccid  and  motionless.  The  affection  may  be  a  monoplegift,  the 
paralysed  limb  being  most  often  the  light  leg,  but  sometimes  an  ann ;  or  it 
may  be  a  paraplegia,  or  a  hemiplegia,  or  a  crossed  paralysis  of  one  arm  and 
the  opposite  leg.  Sometimes  there  is  loss  of  power  of  the  trunk  or  of  all 
four  limbs,  and  sometimes  they  are  attacked  in  succession  at  int^vals  of  a 
few  hours. 

Occasionally  the  initial  fever  is  very  slight ;  it  may  perhaps  be  absent 
and  the  paralysis  be  the  first  sjnoiptom  that  the  child  is  unwelL  Bot^  at 
might  be  anticipated,  there  is  no  thermometric  evidence  of  this. 

It  is  characteristic  of  acute  atrophic  paralysis  that  the  affected  parts  are 
completely  relaxed.  No  reflex  movements  can  be  elicited,  whether  by 
stimulation  of  the  skin  or  of  the  tendons.  On  testing  tiie  muscles  witb 
faradic  currents,  one  finds  that  their  contractility  becomes  markedly  dimin- 
ished within  the  first  four  or  five  days,  and  that  it  is  entirely  extingioBhed 
at  the  end  of  a  week  or  a  fortnighi^  but  the  susceptibility  to  gatraide 
currents  is  increased.  In  other  words,  the  reaction  of  d^eoeratioo 
is  present.  Bapid  and  early  wasting  of  the  muscles  takes  place.  Formerij 
they  were  said  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  but  the  histological  changes 
are  really  of  a  different  kind,  and  correspond  exactly  with  those  described 
at  p.  401  as  following  lesions  of  the  nerve-trunks.  The  surface  of  the  paralped 
limbs  is  cold,  and  they  are  pale  or  of  a  livid  bluish  tint ;  the  volume  of  ^ 
pulse  in  them  is  said  by  Yolkmann  to  be  diminished,  and  Charcot  stotei 
that  after  death  the  main  blood-vessels  are  found  remarkably  reduced 
in  size. 

As  a  rule,  no  impairment  of  sensation  can  be  detected  :  Uie  child  criai 
lustily  as  soon  as  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  applied.  The  fonctioDi 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  rmaffected,  and  bed-sores  do  not  a^qpear. 

Unlike  most  forms  of  paralysis,  that  now  under  consideration  shows  no 
tendency  to  gradual  increase.  The  limbs  are  often  attacked  one  after 
another,  but  the  loss  of  power  in  each  of  them,  altiiough  not  absolutely 
sudden,  becomes  complete  within  a  few  hours.  Erb  says  that  the  wbole 
development  of  the  disease,  in  successive  outbreaks,  may  be  protracted  over 
a  week,  but  it  generally  occupies  much  less  time. 

No  long  period  elapses  before  recovery  begins  to  take  place ;  sometimeB 
this  is  observed  within  a  few  days,  more  often  in  the  course  of  two  cr  three 
weeks.  Even  muscles  w;hich  have  to  some  extent  undergone  wasting  regain 
their  size  and  strength.  If  the  arms  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tronk  an 
affected  they  are  particularly  likely  to  get  quickly  well  In  the  coarse  of  a 
few  months  the  disease  may  entirely  disappear,  especially  when  it  is  confined 
to  a  single  limb.  Some  writers  have  disputed  the  claim  of  such  a  ''tem- 
porary paralysis  "  to  be  classed  with  those  forms  in  which  there  is  penna- 
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nent  loss  of  power ;  but  most  likely  it  is  the  same  disease.  These  favourable 
cases  are,  however,  very  exceptional.  Usually  the  recovery  is  incomplete. 
It  goes  on  for  a  month  or  eight  weeks,  so  that  the  parents  of  the  child 
cherish  the  most  pleasing  hopes ;  but  after  this  the  progress  becomes  slower, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  or  nine  months  it  ceases  for  ever. 

The  condition  of  the  little  patient  at  this  time  is  very  variable.  One 
limb  or  two  may  be  powerless  and  shrunken  throughout^  or  the  affection 
may  have  become  limited  to  certain  parts  of  an  arm  or  of  a  leg.  As  a 
rule,  the  distal  parts  are  more  apt  to  suffer  than  those  nearer  the  trunk. 
Yolkmann,  however,  speaks  of  one  patient  as  having  a  muscular  forearm 
attached  to  a  humerus  like  a  stick,  and  Erb  says  that  the  deltoid  sometimes 
suffers  alone.  Nay,  the  acromial  part  may  escape,  while  the  rest  wastes 
away.  Certain  muscles  exhibit  a  peculiar  independence,  some  by  remaining 
paralysed  when  those  near  them  get  well,  some  by  recovering  while  the 
others  are  undergoing  atrophy.  The  following  usually  escape :  the  supi- 
nator longus  of  the  forearm,  the  tensor  fascm  latce  and  sa/rtorius  of  the  thigh ; 
while  the  deltoid,  serraius  magnuSy  quadric^s  extensor,  gastrocnemius^  and 
perorugi  are  apt  to  suffer ;  or  the  last-mentioned  may  suffer  alone,  and  the 
extensors  in  front  of  the  leg  escape.*  When  a  muscle  wastes,  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  fibres  is  not  necessarily  made  manifest  by  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  its  mass,  for  interstitisd  development  of  adipose  tissue  often 
takes  place,  which  may  entirely  conceal  it.  Erb  says  that  this  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  occur  in  young  children,  and  that  a  muscle  may  actually  appear 
bigger  than  in  the  opposite  healthy  limb,  although  it  scarcely  coutains  any 
contractile  fibres. 

Another  peculiarity  of  parts  affected  with  this  disease  is  that  they  do  not 
grow  at  the  natural  rate.  Hence  a  paralysed  limb  is  commonly  shortened 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  by  as  much  as 
eight  inches.  Even  the  corresponding  half  of  the  pelvis  may  remain  unde- 
veloped. The  bones  are  thinner  and  more  spongy  and  their  processes 
smaller  than  on  the  healthy  side.  Eemembering  Hilton's  observations  with 
r^ard  to  the  arrest  of  growth  in  the  feet  of  patients  suffering  from  disuse 
of  the  hip  or  knee-joint,  one  might  be  disposed  to  refer  all  these  conditions 
to  disuse,  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  The  disused  muscles  of  hemi- 
plegia are  small  and  flaccid,  but  they  do  not  atrophy  like  these.  Moreover, 
the  muscles  waste  even  when  the  i^iralysis  is  partial,  so  that  the  child  halts 
very  little  and  is  on  its  legs  all  day.  Yolkmann  saw  persistent  failure  of 
development  follow  four  or  five  cases  of  "  temporary  paralysis,"  in  which  all 
the  muscles  recovered. 

But  the  most  important  remote  effects  of  acute  atrophic  paralysis  in 
children  are  the  contractions  and  deformities  which  are  so  commonly 
observed.  Twenty  years  ago,  Dr  Wilks  insisted  on  the  fact  that  club-foot^ 
when  not  congenital,  is  the  result  of  paralysis,  and  not  primarily  a  spas- 
modic affection;  and  this  view,  which  was  opposed  by  "orthopaedic  "  sur- 
geons, is  now  generally  accepted  by  pathologists.  Until  recently,  the 
accepted  explanation  was  that  contraction  was  generally  the  result  of  the 
unopposed  action  of  the  antagonists  of  the  muscles  paralysed.  But  Hiiter 
and  Yolkmann  have  shown  that  when  there  is  loss  of  power  in  several 

*  On  this  curious  di$tribntion  of  paralysis,  seen  also  in  the  chronic  form  of  atrophic 
paalyns  and  in  lead  pal^,  light  is  thrown  by  the  interesting  experimental  evidence, 
obtained  by  Professors  Femer  and  Yeo,  on  the  motor  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  extremities 
in  the  ape  fProc  Royal  Soc/ March,  1881). 
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groups  of  muscles,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  those  on  which  the 
paralysis  is  most  marked  lie  within  the  open  angle  formed  by  the  diqihee- 
ment  of  the  bones  at  a  joint.  For  example,  a  genu  reewvaban  with 
the  concavity  directed  forwards  may  appear  when  the  extensor  muscle  of  the 
knee  is  powerless,  or  a  iaiipes  equino-varus  when  no  contractions  can  be  ob- 
tained by  galvanising  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Yolkmann  explains  these  facts  by 
showing  that  they  are  in  part  due  to  the  influence  of  gravitation;  thus  th 
weight  of  the  foot  causes  the  toe  to  point  downwards  when  the  limb  bangi 
in  the  air.  But  another  important  factor  is  the  gradual  strain  on  a  joints 
in  efforts  made  by  the  patient  to  employ  the-  weight  of  the  body  as  a 
propelling  force.  Yolknutnn  points  out  that  when  a  person  whose  thigh- 
muscles  are  paralysed  learns  to  walk  without  crutches,  he  swings  the  tnuik 
forwards  so  as  to  extend  the  knee  as  fully  as  possible.  The  result  is  thai 
after  a  time  the  ligaments  behind  the  joint  yield,  and  ihe  knee  becomei 
bent  the  wrong  way.  The  articulations  in  such  paralysed  limbs  ofteo 
become  exceedingly  loose.  Lastly,  a  subordinate  element  in  the  causatkii 
of  deformities  is  the  contraction  of  the  new  connective  tissue  developed  m 
the  interstices  of  the  wasted  muscles,  a  result  which  has  been  compared  to 
"  sclerosis  "  of  the  cord  and  "  cirrhosis  "  of  the  liver. 

DisMbtUion. — ^Putting  together  sixty-two  cases  collected  by  M.  Dudieime, 
fils,  thirty-two  of  Dr  West's  patients,  and  sixteen  of  Dr  Goodhart's,  wo  find 
that  of  the  total  110  patients,  the  right  leg  only  was  paralysed  in  thirty-m 
(a  third),  the  left  only  in  twelve,  both  legs  in  nineteen  (pan^legiaX  one  or 
other  arm  in  seventeen  (making  sixty-five  cases  of  monoplegia  or  more  than 
half)  j  hemiplegia  occurred  in  twelve  (right  five,  left  five,  crossed  twoX  &«J 
palsy  in  seven  (aU  observed  by  Dr  West) ;  while  in  five  cases,  three  <rf  the 
Umbs,  all  four,  or  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  were  paralysed. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Cornil,  in  1863,  was  the  first  to  record  an  wboptj 
in  which  changes  were  found  in  the  cord ;  but  the  body  was  that  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  paralysed  when  a  child,  nearly  half  a  century  below. 

The  earliest  autopsy  after  the  attack  which  has  hitherto  been  made  wis 
by  Royer  and  Damaschino,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  died  of  scarlet  fever 
within  two  months  from  the  onset  of  the  paralysis.  The  results  of  Uus,  and 
of  a  few  other  observations  made  within  two  years  of  the  attack,  are  sommed 
up  by  Erb  as  follows : — ^To  the  naked  eye  there  is  generally  no  pwt^ptMo 
alteration.  Sometimes  the  cord  seems  rather  tough,  and  its  anteroJ^tenl 
columns  are  a  little  shrunken  at  the  level  of  the  lumbar  or  of  the  cemcil 
enlargement.  Its  structure  may  be  slightly  blurred.  The  forepart  of  the 
grey  matter  may  be  whitish  or  pink  and  softened,  or  even  reduced  in  sixe; 
the  corresponding  motor  nerve-roots  may  be  atrophic,  grey,  and  transluceait. 
The  microscope  reveals  an  extensive  area  of  morbid  change,  perhaps  an 
inch  or  more  in  length,  in  this  region.  It  is  sometimes  confined  to  one 
anterior  grey  comu,  sometimes  it  involves  both  of  them,  according  to  the 
distribution  of  the  paralytic  symptoms  during  life.  Orantde-masses  trs 
generally  present  in  abundance ;  there  is  nuclear  overgrowth,  the  vessels 
are  dilated  and  full  of  blood — ^in  other  words,  there  is  an  k^ammslory 
softening.  But  the  most  striking  change  is  a  more  or  less  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  large  multipolar  nerve-cells,  many  of  them  that  stiB 
remain  being  in  vaiious  stages  of  atrophy.  The  nerve-fibres  also  have 
undergone  destruction,  even  to  their  axis-cylinders.  At  the  peripheiy  of 
the  affected  area  the  nuclei  are  often  massed  together  in  large  numben,  se 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  capsule,  but  slight  diffused  lesions  are  discovenUe 
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throughout  the  grey  matter  of  a  large  part  of  the  cord,  generally  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  dorsal  region.  In  the  anterior  and  latend  white 
columns  there  is  little  change  to  be  seen  ;  sometimes  a  slight  degree  of  scle- 
roeia,  thickening  of  the  trabeculse,  atrophy  of  a  few  of  the  nerve-fibres,  or  a 
few  scattered  granule-masses.  The  anterior  roots  display  all  the  appearances 
of  "  degenerative  atrophy." 

When  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  the 

appearances  are  far  more  marked.      The  shrinking    and  atrophy  of  the 

anterior  part  of  the  cord  is  now  evident  on  the  cut  surface,  especitdly  when 

the  affection  is  one-sided,  in  which  case  the  symmetry  of  the  two  halves  is 

lost.     The  anterior  and  lateral  columns  may  be  obviously  grey  in  tint,  and 

translucent  as  compared  with  the  posterior  columns.     The  anterior  comu 

is  less  deeply  coloured  by  carmine,  because  the  protoplasm  and  nuclei  of  the 

motor  cells  are  gone,  but  the  adjacent  white  substance  is  more  so  because  the 

myelin  is  gone,  and  Deiters'  cells  and  even  fibrous  tissue  stain  better  than 

normal  nerve-fibres.     Under  the  microscope  the  diseased  area  in  the  lumbar 

or  tiie  cervical  enlargement  is  seen  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  delicate 

connective  tissue,  containing  an  immense  number  of  corpora  amylacea,  but 

now  no  granule-masses.     No  normal  ganglion-cells  or  nerve-fibres  are  at 

this  stage  to  be  seen ;  any  remnants  of  cells  are  shrunken  and  pigmented. 

The   anterior  comu   often    contains  the    small  branched   spider-cells   of 

Beiters. 

That  a  local  affection  of  the  spinal  grey  matter  should  set  up  pyrexia  is 
remarkable.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  myelitis  is  not  at 
first  diffused,  and  whether  it  does  not  clear  up  and  subside  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  cord,  while  one  particular  region,  to  which  it  becomes 
limited,  undergoes  entire  destruction. 

It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  the  starting-point  of  the  affection  is 
in  the  multipolar  cells  or  in  the  neuroglia  of  the  anterior  comua.  Charcot 
insists  that  the  fact  of  its  strict  limitation  to  certain  regions  of  the  cord  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  former  view ;  he  also  says  that  at  some  points  the 
cells  may  be  found  diseased  while  the  connective  tissue  remains  all  but 
normal.  Erb  thinks  that  perhaps  both  tissues  become  simultaneously  dis- 
eased. The  muscles  are  diminished  in  volume,  and  their  fibres  are  replaced 
by  fatty  or  by  fibrous  tissue. 

^tMogy. — ^With  regard  to  the  causes  of  acute  atrophic  paralysis  very  little 
is  as  yet  known.  It  is  far  more  common  in  children  between  one  and  three 
years  of  age  than  in  those  who  are  older,  but  it  sometimes  develops  itself  in 
infants  from  six  to  twelve  months  old.  Duchenne  has  recorded  cases 
occurring  in  children  of  twelve  days  and  one  month,  and  the  disorder  may 
occur  at  any  age  up  to  puberty,  so  that  it  is  not  separated  by  any  absolute 
line  of  age  from  the  atrophic  spinal  paralysis  of  adults. 

The  two  sexes  appear  to  be  equally  liable  to  infantile  palsy.  Whether 
teething  plays  any  part  in  its  aetiology  is  very  doubtful.  Wharton  Sinkler, 
an  American  observer,  met  with  it  much  more  often  between  the  months  of 
May  and  September  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  proportion  being 
ior^-seven  cases  to  ten ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Boss,  Gowers,  and  other 
observers.  In  July  and  August  Dr  Sinkler  recorded  seventy-seven  cases  out 
of  149,  and  in  the  same  months  Dr  W.  H.  Barlow,  of  Manchester,  forty- 
eight  out  of  111.  The  so-called  neuropathic  family  tendency  seems  seldom 
to  be  present.  Duchenne  says  that  he  has  never  seen  a  case  of  this  affec- 
tion befalling  two  children  in  the  same  family,  and  the  few  cases  that  have . 
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been  published  are  probably  mere  coincidences.  Those  who  an  attadfied 
are  commonly  neither  rachitic  nor  scrofulous  nor  syphilitic,  bat  robort  aad 
healthy.  Sometimes  it  is  directly  set  up  by  a  chill,  at  least  Erb  says  thai 
this  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  (?).  Sometimes  it  arises  dnrisg 
convalescence  from  some  acute  disease,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  modified 
smallpox,  or  typhoid  fever. 

The  diagnosis  is  seldom  difficulty  if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  clinical  histoiy 
and  features  of  the  disease.  One  must  remember  that  other  fonns  d 
paralysis  may  occur  in  childhood  \  perhaps  that  which  is  most  likely  to 
cause  a  mistime  is  a  peripheral  paralysis  of  the  brachial  plexus  from  slecpi^ 
on  the  side,  or  from  pressure  by  a  band  fastened  tightly  round  the  arm.  In 
the  case  of  an  infant  brought  by  a  person  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  it 
may  be  impossible  to  come  to  a  positive  conclusion. 

Prognosis, — So  far  as  is  known,  anterior  comual  myelitis  is  never  htal, 
whether  in  a  child  or  in  an  adult ;  but  complete  recovery  is  rare.  When 
a  child  first  comes  under  observation  at  an  advanced  stage,  with  the 
muscles  already  wasted,  one  is  apt  to  think  that  the  issue  would  have  been 
better  had  treatment  been  begun  esurlier.  But  if  it  is  placed  under  tieatmeot 
from  the  commencement  there  is  great  difficulty  in  saying  how  far  any 
improvement  that  occurs  is  attributable  to  the  remedial  measures  thi^ 
may  have  been  adopted. 

Treatment — Next  to  keeping  the  palsied  limbs  warm  and  promoting 
their  circulation,  the  application  of  galvanism  to  tiie  spine  seems  to  be  the 
most  important  thing.  The  poles  must  be  large,  and  a  current  of  ntodente 
strength  may  be  passed  for  one  or  two  minutes  at  a  time.  Afterwards  the 
paralysed  muscles  may  be  galvanised  in  turn.  Faradisation  may  also  sobm- 
times  be  useful  if  the  muscles  have  not  lost  their  susceptibility  to  indnoed 
currents.  Even  when  several  years  have  elapsed  one  must  never  hastily 
conclude  that  electrical  treatment  will  be  fruitless.  It  now  and  then  happem 
that  a  few  applications  produce  extraordinary  effects,  and  often,  by  pens- 
vering  for  several  weeks  or  even  for  months,  one  at  length  attains  cooskkr- 
able  success.  In  one  case  of  the  author's  the  internal  administiation  d 
strychnia  was,  beyond  dispute,  the  means  of  restoring  to  a  child  the  power 
of  standing.  Shampooing  and  friction  with  stimulating  liniments  may  some- 
times be  of  service.  Dr  Angel  Money  observes  that  massage  well  earned  out 
is  far  more  Useful  than  electricity.  Nourishing  food,  cod>liver  oil,  and 
tonics  are  matters  of  coui^se.  For  the  avoidance  of  the  different  forms  of 
contracture  recourse  must  be  had  to  mechanical  apparatus.  Volkmann  sayi 
that  drawing  up  of  the  limb  may  be  prevented  by  fastening  the  feet  STery 
night  on  a  splint  with  a  flannel  roller,  and  carrying  a  strip  of  plasty  acroa 
to  the  leg. 

Acute  atrophic  jparalysis  in  an  advlt  develops  itself  in  most  respects  as  in 
infants.  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  1868,  re* 
corded  two  cases  of  this  kind  after  measles.  Duchcnne,  Erb,  and  many 
others  have  since  written  upon  the  subject  The  disease  seems  never  to 
set  in  with  epileptiform  convulsions ;  but  there  is  fever  of  greater  or  hm 
intensity,  with  headache,  drowsiness,  and  occasionally  deliriiun.  After 
a  single  night,  or  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  one  or  more  of  the  Kmbs 
become  paralysed,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  transitory  failure  of  the 
bladder.  There  is  not  the  slightest  impairment  of  sensibility,  the  moedes 
are  perfectly  relaxed,  and  their  susceptibility  to  reflex  stimuli  is  lost    Thttr 
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dectrical  reactions  are  like  those  of  the  same  disease  in  children.  The 
aetiology  is  equally  unknown,  but  it  is  much  more  rare  in  women  than  in 
men.  Recovery  may  either  be  complete  or  partial ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
affected  parts  become  contracted  and  deformed,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Of  course,  there  cannot  afterwards  be  any 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  limbs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  In  the 
only  marked  case  which  has  come  under  the  writer's  care,  the  patient,  a 
heaJthy  railway  servant^  aged  about  twenty-five,  gradually  but  completely 
recovered. 

Chronic  and  Subacute  Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis.* — ^Within 
the  last  few  years  writers  on  spinal  diseases  have  recognised  as  a  distinct 
affection  a  form  of  paralysis  which  was  first  described  by  Duchenne  in  1849 
and  1853  under  the  name  of  paraiysie  gin^ale  spinale  anUfiieure  subaigue.  He 
thought  that  it  was  probably  due  to  an  atrophy  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
grey  comua ;  and  as  recent  observations  have  shown  that  there  is  a  chronic^ 
inflammatory  change  in  this  part  of  the  cord,  Erb  proposes  to  call  the  disease 
pciiomyditis  anterior  BubaaUa  et  chi-onica.  Perhaps  the  most  suitable  designa- 
tion is  "  chronic  diffused  atrophic  paralysis,"  which  at  once  distinguishes  it 
from  the  "  acute  atrophic  panJysis  **  already  described,  and  also  from  the 
limited  forms  of  panJysis  which  are  usually  known  by  the  title  of  "  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy." 

Course. — ^This  disorder  generally  begins  in  the  lower  limbs.  The  patient 
first  experiences  a  sense  of  weakness  in  one  or  both  of  his  legs,  especially  in 
going  upstairs,  or  if  he  attempts  to  walk  far.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  or 
in  the  coiu*se  of  some  weeks,  this  develops  itself  into  actual  paralysis,  so  that 
he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  Before  long  the  upper  limbs  are  affected,  espe- 
cially the  fingers  and  wrists.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  also  become  power- 
less, so  that  he  cannot  sit  up,  and  has  difficulty  in  coughing  or  sneezing, 
and  in  defaecation. 

The  paralysed  muscles  are  absolutely  lax  and  flaccid.  No  reflex  move- 
ments can  be  excited  in  them  by  irritation  of  the  skin  or  of  the  tendons. 
They  very  rapidly  waste,  so  that  with  a  measuring  tape  one  can  follow  the 
loss  of  substance  in  the  calves  or  in  the  thighs  from  week  to  week,  until  the 
bones  seem  to  be  covered  only  by  the  integuments.  When  electrical  tests  are 
applied,  typical  reaction  of  degeneration  is  found  to  be  present.  Duchenne 
long  ago  discovered  that  susceptibility  to  faradic  currents  is  extinguished. 
Others  have  shown  that  they  react  well  to  interrupted  galvanism,  that 
ACG.  is  more  marked  than  C.C.G.,  and  that  the  contractions  are  slow  and 
tonic  in  character. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  in  the  symptoms  of  chronic  diffused  atrophic 
paralysis  which  is  distinctive  of  this  affection  rather  than  of  myelitis,  spread- 
ing upwards  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  cord  from  its  lower  end. 
What  shows  that  the  lesion  is  limited  to  the  anterior  cornua  is  the  absence 
of  anaesthesia,  the  retention  of  power  over  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bedsores.  Erb,  indeed, 
says  that  pains  in  the  back  and  slight  parsBsthesia  in  the  limbs  are  not 
uncommonly  present^  and  that  even  before  the  paralysis  has  developed 
itself ;  but  on  testing  the  cutaneous  sensibility  one  finds  it  either  perfect,  or 
only  very  slightly  blunted.  At  the  commencement  there  may  be  a  little 
febrile  disturbance,  with  headache  and  digestive  disorder,  but  these  quickly 

*  Chronic  myelopathic  atrophic  paralysis  of  adults-^Poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica. 
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pass  off  and  the  patient  afterwards  feels  quite  well,  and  eats,  drinks,  and 
sleeps  as  usual. 

The  further  progress  of  the  disease  varies  in  different  cases.  CraienOy 
it  remains  for  a  certain  time  stationary ;  that  is,  it  ceases  to  spread  upward^ 
or  to  extend  to  fresh  sets  of  muscles,  although  those  already  affected  go  on 
wasting.  Erb  says  that  sometimes  at  this  period  the  joints  become  sl^Uy 
contracted.  But  at  last,  after  several  weeks,  a  gradusd  improvement  begins 
to  be  observed ;  the  arms  regain  movement,  and  afterwards  the  legs.  AH 
this  takes  place  very  slowly ;  months  pass  before  the  patient  can  feed 
himself,  or  write,  or  walk.  Sometimes  he  ultimately  becomes  as  muscular 
and  as  active  as  before,  but  sometimes  some  particular  muscles  remain 
wasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  according  to  Erb  this  is  especially  apt  to 
be  the  case  with  the  peronei.  As  recovery  goes  on,  the  electric  contrac- 
tility of  the  muscles  gradually  reappears. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  no  change  for  the  better 
occurs,  but  in  which  the  paralysis  extends  upwards  to  affect  the  iMce  and 
the  tongue  and  to  interiere  with  deglutition  and  with  respiration.  In  tfau 
way  the  disease  may  terminate  fatally  from  one  to  four  years  after  it  eom- 
mencement.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  special  indicati<Hi8  to 
direct  a  prognosis  at  an  early  period  of  the  case. 

Histology, — ^Up  to  the  present  time  only  two  autopsies  i^pear  to  have 
been  made  in  which  the  cord  was  examined  by  the  modem  melliods.  One 
was  recorded  by  MM.  Comil  and  Lupine,  the  other  by  Dr  Webb^.*  In 
each  instance  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  in  the  anterior  grey  comua  had 
undergone  a  more  or  less  complete  destruction ;  there  were  evid^ices  of 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  presence  of  compound  granule-masses,  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia,  the  accumulation  of  nuclei  round  the 
blood-vessels,  and  the  like.  In  the  antero-lateral  columns  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  sclerosis  or  degeneration  of  nerve-fibres.  The  motor 
nerve-roots  and  the  muscles  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  atrophy,  so  that 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease  appears  to  correspond  exactly  with  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  on  theoretical  grounds. 

With  regard  to  the  cetiology  of  chronic  dififiised  atrophic  paralysis  nothing 
is  as  yet  known.  It  is  a  rare  affection,  most  apt  to  occur  in  persons  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty  ;  but  in  this,  while  differing  from  acute  atrophic 
paralysis,  it  resembles  several  other  spinal  affections.  It  has  sometiniei 
been  ascribed  to  cold  or  to  an  injury  of  the  back,  sometimes  to  intemperance 
or  to  sexual  excesses. 

The  diagnosis  is,  in  well-marked  cases,  easy.  It  is  separated  fron 
ascending  myelitis  by  the  absence  of  ansesthesia  and  of  pelvic  symptoms; 
from  acute  atrophic  paralysis  of  adults  by  its  gradual  instead  of  sudd^ 
advent;  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy  by  the  paralysis  precedii^ 
instead  of  resulting  from  the  muscular  atrophy,  and  by  its  better  prognoeiB ; 
from  multiple  peripheral  neuritis  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  and  also  of 
anedsthesia,  and  of  the  peculiar  distribution  of  that  affection.  Chronic 
atrophic  paralysis  closely  resembles  that  which  occurs  in  persons  poismied 
by  lead.  Indeed,  if  the  latter  is  dependent  on  the  same  change  in  the 
anterior  comua,  we  ought  to  enumerato  chronic  plumbism  among  the  causes 
of  the  disease  now  under  consideration.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  there  sre 
reasons  for  believing  that  lead  palsy  is  due  to  peripheral  neuritis. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  that  of  chronic  myelitis  in 
*  *  TnsiB,  American  Neurological  Association,'  voL  1,  p.  46. 
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general ;  the  chief  remedies  being  iodide  of  potassium,  ergot,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  galvanism  to  the  spine.  The  paralysis  is  not  always  progressive, 
and  recovery  has  been  observed. 

Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy.* — In  1860  a  French  physician, 
Aran,  described  under  the  name  of  "atrophie  muscfdaire  progressive^^*  an 
affection  which  he  believed  had  been  overlooked  by  previous  writers. 
Only  a  few  instances  had  previously  been  recorded  by  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
Aber<^rombie,  and  Romberg.  Three  years  later  Cruveilhier  wrote  upon  the 
same  subject^  in  1853,  when  he  published  his  classical  case  of  the  athlete 
Lecomte,  whose  arms  wasted  muscle  by  muscle,  then  his  legs,  and  finally 
his  intercostal  muscles,  so  that  he  died  from  want  of  power  to  breathe. 
The  preparation  from  this  case  is  preserved  in  the  Mus6e  Dupuytren.  Sir 
Wm.  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  published  a  monograph  in  1858.  Next  to 
infantile  palsy,  it  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  diseases  described  in  this 
chapter,  but  even  this  is  comparatively  rare. 

Distribution, — ^In  the  large  majority  of  instances  the  upper  limbs  are  first 
attacked.  Aran  found  that  this  was  the  case  in  nine  among  eleven  patients, 
and  that  in  seven  of  them  the  right  arm  was  that  in  which  the  disease 
b^an.  The  proportion  cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  because  it  is  doubtful 
whether  all  the  cases  in  which  the  wasting  is  first  observed  in  the  legs  really 
belong  to  the  same  category.  Thus,  whereas  Duchenne  says  that  he  met 
with  only  two  such  cases  out  of  159,  Hammond,  of  New  York,  speaks  of 
having  had  eight  in  a  total  of  twenty-five.  Duchenne  himself  saw  one 
patient  in  whom  the  disease  began  in  the  saero4uinbaleSj  and  one  in  whom 
the  jpectorales,  the  trapeziiy  and  latissimi  dorsi  were  wasted  before  the  arms 
became  involved.  "Die  apparently  capricious  way  in  which  the  atrophy  is 
sometimes  distributed  is  shown  by  another  of  this  writer's  cases,  in  which, 
even  at  an  advanced  stage,  no  muscles  of  the  upper  limbs  except  the 
aupinaiares  longi  were  attack^.  Conversely,  Trousseau  mentions  a  patient 
of  Bretonneau's,  an  old  lady,  who  retained  power  over  none  of  her  muscles 
save  those  of  the  right  index  finger.  She  could  not  speak,  but  with  her 
finger  she  picked  out  of  a  heap  of  letters  those  which  she  required  to  form 
words  and  sentences,  and  in  this  way  she  made  her  will. 

As  a  rule  progressive  muscular  atrophy  begins  in  the  small  muscles  of 
the  hand,  and  especially  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb ;  before  passing  to  the 
forearm  it  commonly  spreads  from  the  thenar  to  the  hypothenar  muscles, 
and  also  to  the  lumbriccUes  and  interossei.  Sometimes  it  appears  first  of  all  in 
the  ddioid  and  other  scapular  muscles.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  the 
disease  attacks  the  trapezius  it  always  leaves  the  anterior  part  of  the  muscle 
uninjured ;  and  that  the  triceps  usually  escapes,  even  when  all  the  other 
muscles  in  the  arm  have  wasted  away.  The  patient's  arm  then  hangs 
helplessly  by  his  side,  he  cannot  raise  it  by  any  muscular  effort ;  if  he 
wifiiies  to  lay  hold  of  anything  he  has  to  swing  it  forward  with  a  jerk  until 
his  fingers  are  brought  into  contact  with  it.  His  hand  often  presents  the 
"  grifi&n  "  or  "  bird-claw  "  deformity  (p.  398)  from  paralysis  of  the  interossei. 
His  power  of  prehension  is  greatly  diminished,  especially  when  the  qpponens 
poUicis  is  atrophied.     Instead  of  being  able  to  grasp  an  object  between 

•  Synonyms, — Crnveilliier'g  paralysis— Wasting  palsy— Amyotrophie  essentielle  or  pro- 
topatbique  of  Charcot  (as  distingabhed  from  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  p.  503) — Polio- 
myelitis anterior  progressita  longissima-'-Chronic  spinal  (as  distingoished  from  myopathic) 
moscolar  atrophy. 
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the  fingers  and  the  thumb,  he  has  to  fix  it  as  well  as  he  can  witJiin  tlie 
hook-like  concavity  formed  by  the  fingers  alone. 

Whatever  may  be  the  starting-point  of  the  disease,  it  in  most  cases  sooa 
afterwards  shows  itself  in  the  corresponding  muscles  on  the  oUier  side  of 
the  body.  But  sometimes  the  symmetry  of  its  distribution  is  very  incom- 
plete ;  so  that)  for  instance,  one  forearm  and  the  opposite  upper  arm  may 
be  principally  afiected.  Having  spread  more  or  less  generally  over  the 
upper  limbs  it  at  length  passes  to  the  neck  and  to  the  trunk ;  the  lower 
limbs  almost  always  remain  intact  until  a  very  late  period.  Bat  we  have 
seen  that  exceptional  cases  are  on  record  of  the  atrophy  b^inning  in  the 
legs.     The  face  is  seldom  or  never  afiected. 

Symptoms. — ^The  loss  of  substance  in  the  muscles  is  in  most  ciMt 
visible  through  the  integuments,  and  all  the  more  because  the  subcotaneooi 
fat  disappears,  and  the  skin  itself  becomes  thin.  The  ball  of  the  Uiumb  is 
flat)  and  there  is  an  obvious  hollowing  of  the  metacarpal  spaces,  especially  of 
that  which  lies  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger ;  or  the  shoulder  has 
lost  its  fulness,  the  bones  forming  sharp  angular  prominences ;  or  the  normal 
rounded  curves  of  the  forearm  are  replaced  by  shallow  depressions.  But  in 
stout  persons  the  wasting  is  not  always  thus  easily  to  be  detected  by  the 
eye.  It  is  not  merely  concealed  by  the  overlying  fat ;  there  is  often  aa 
actual  new  growth  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  interstices  of  tiie  affected 
muscles,  as  in  infantile  pi^ysis ;  and  since  at  the  same  time  a  toa^ 
fibrous  material  is  present^  the  part  sometimes  feels  as  firm  and  fleshy 
as  in  the  natural  state.  The  application  of  a  faradic  current  may  at  once 
clear  up  all  doubt,  if  the  disease  is  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage; 
or  a  minute  portion  of  muscular  tissue  may  be  removed  for  microscopical 
examination  by  Middeldorpff's  "  harpoon,"  or  by  Duchenne's  "  emporte* 
pi^e." 

The  weakness  in  the  afiected  muscles  is  increased  by  fatigue,  and  to 
a  remarkable  extent  by  cold.  Some  patients  tell  us  that  when  warn 
in  bed  after  a  night's  rest)  their  hands  felt  as  strong  as  ever.  Daring  the 
day  the  hands  and  fingers  often  look  pale  and  blue,  and  they  are  c^  to 
the  touch.  Jaccoud  and  others  have  taken  thermometric  observations,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  temperature  is  notably  lower  on  the  side  on  which 
the  muscles  are  the  more  wasted  ;  it  is  said  that  a  diflerence  can  sometimeB 
be  detected  even  between  the  two  axillae.  Sometimes  there  is  an  excesnre 
secretion  of  sweat.  All  these  symptoms  are  referred  by  Leyden  to  disturb- 
ance of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  In  several  instances  a  contracted  state  d 
the  pupils  is  recorded  as  having  been  noticed. 

A  symptom  on  which  some  writers  have  laid  great  stress  is  the  occur- 
rence of  transient  "  fibrillary  tremors,"  or  slight  quivering  movements  limited 
to  particular  fasciculi  of  the  muscles  involved  in  the  disease.  They  maj 
either  be  spontaneous,  occurring  when  the  part  is  perfectly  at  rest,  or 
one  may  elicit  them  by  giving  the  skin  a  smart  tap  with  the  finger.  All 
observers  now  admit  that  so  far  from  being  pathognomonic  of  any  one  affiM- 
tion,  they  may  be  seen  under  various  circumstances,  and  even  in  healthy 
persons,  if  carefully  looked  for.  Those  which  follow  taps  upon  the  surface 
of  the  muscle  are  particularly  well  marked  in  patients  who  are  emaciated  by 
pulmonary  phthisis  or  any  similar  disease.  But  in  progressive  muscolir 
atrophy,  the  spontaneous  fibrillary  contractions  sometimes  far  exceed  tboM 
which  occur  under  other  conditions,  so  as  to  produce  perceptible  movementt 
of  the  limbs  and  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  patient,  although  they  are 
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attended  with  no  pain.  It  is  said,  too,  that  they  sometimes  afford  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  a  fresh  group  of  muscles. 
Dachenne  found  fibrillary  contractions  absent  in  about  a  fifth  of  the  cases 
that  came  under  his  observation. 

The  cutaneous  sensibility  is  altogether  intact ;  there  is  usually  no  pain 
in  the  affected  parts,  nor  are  any  sensations  of  numbness  experienced. 
This,  at  leasts  is  what  Charcot  says  of  that  form  of  the  disease  which  he 
terms  "  protopathic,"  and  which  alone  is  now  under  consideration.  Leyden 
and  other  writers,  while  admitting  that  impairment  is  slight  in  comparison 
with  the  muscular  wasting,  have  yet  described  partial  ansBsthesia  as  of 
rather  frequent  occurrence.  But  they  doubtless  included  certain  other 
affections  which  Charcot  has  since  shown  to  be  both  clinically  and  patholo- 
gically distinct^  and  which  will  be  mentioned  further  on  in  this  chapter. 
Occasionally  severe  shooting  pains  are  f elt^  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease. 

Course  and  everU. — It  is  not  in  every  case  that  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
manifests  a  tendency  to  spread  from  one  group  of  muscles  to  another.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  remain  for  many  years  limited  to  those  muscles  which  are 
first  attacked  by  it.  But^  as  we  have  seen,  it  often  extends  from  the  limbs  to 
the  trunk ;  and  then  it  is  very  apt  to  destroy  life  by  interfering  with  the 
respiratory  movements.  One  should  always  carefully  observe  the  condition 
of  the  intercostals,  and  also  that  of  the  diaphragm.  If  the  former  muscles 
fail  to  contract^  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  chest  cease  to  expand,  and  the 
act  of  expiration  is  proportionately  shortened.  If  the  latter  is  atrophied  the 
epigastric  and  hypochondriac  regions  are  drawn  in  during  inspiration.  In 
either  case  the  patient  has  frequently  to  stop  between  his  words  to  take 
breath.  He  has  difficulty  in  crying  out  and  in  singing,  and  the  attempt  to 
cough  or  to  sneeze  causes  him  great  distress.  An  attack  of  bronchitis  is 
ahnost  inevitably  fatal,  so  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  protect 
him  from  exposure  to  cold.  Not  infrequently  the  intercostal  muscles  and 
the  diaphragm  fail  simultaneously ;  and  then,  as  the  disease  advances,  suffo' 
cation  becomes  inevitable.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease 
proves  fatal  by  spreading  to  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  of  the  pharynx ; 
the  symptoms  which  are  then  observed  will  be  presently  described  under 
the  head  of  "  Progressive  Bulbar  Paralysis."  In  not  a  few  instances  death 
occurs  from  phthids  or  pneumonia,  or  from  an  accidental  attack  of  enteric 
fever.  The  duration  of  progressive  musctdar  atrophy  varies  from  two  or 
three  to  as  many  as  twenty  years. 

etiology, — The  causes  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  are  quite  un- 
certain. It  occurs  chiefly  in  young  adults,  seldom  or  never  under  its 
typical  form  in  children  (cf.  infra^  p.  5H);  according  to  Leyden,  the  mean 
age  is  about  thirty-two  years.  It  is  far  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 
Friedreich  found  only  thirty-three  women  among  209  patients,  and  Sir  Wm. 
Boberts  only  fifteen  among  ninety-nine. 

Charcot  and  many  other  writers  think  that  the  disease  is  frequently 
transmitted  by  inheritance.  That  such  transmission  sometimes  occurs  is 
indisputable ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  the  supposed  examples 
have  really  a  different  pathology  {infra,  p.  515). 

Over-use  of  the  muscles,  leading  to  exhaustion  (of  them  or  of  the 
corresponding  spinal  centres),  is  often  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
as  when  it  occurs  in  a  bank  clerk,  in  a  cobbler,  or  in  a  saddler.  This  would 
naturally  be  more  common  in  men,  although  washerwomen  are  mentioned 
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as  furnishing  examples  of  the  same  sBtiology.  But  here,  again,  confoskv 
may  have  arisen  from  the  admixture  of  cases  of  "  writers*  cramp  "  with  tho&t 
of  the  affection  now  under  consideration,  since  until  recently  the  two  dn- 
eases  were  often  included  under  the  vague  designation  of  "scrivenaV 
palsy."  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  often  occurs  in  persons  who  have  in 
no  way  over-fatigued  their  muscles,  and  the  relation  between  the  supposed 
cause  and  its  effect  is  probably  that  of  accidental  coincidence.  A  ceruin 
number  of  cases  follow  closely  upon  measles  and  other  acute  diseaBes,  and 
others  again  after  a  longer  interval  upon  syphilis. 

Pathology  and  histology. — The  true  nature  of  this  affection  has  only 
gradually  been  cleared  up.  Both  Aran  and  Cruveilhier  originally  supposed 
that  it  was  a  primary  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  but  the  latter  altered  his 
opinion  when  in  1853  he  found,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  rope-dtneer 
Lecomte,  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  were  grey  and  atro- 
phied. The  central  origin  of  the  disease  in  the  destruction  of  the  large 
motor  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  comu  of  the  cord  was  demonstrated 
by  Lockhart  Clarke.  In  1873,  Friedreich,  of  Heidelberg,  devoted  a 
quarto  volume  to  the  support  of  the  myopathic  view,  and  proposed  to 
term  the  affection  "  Polymyositis  chronica  progressiva."  His  chief  argu- 
ments were  that  the  spinal  lesions  which  had  in  certain  cases  been  found 
were  very  variable  in  their  nature  and  in  their  exact  position,  and  that 
they  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  extension  of  an  inflammatory  proceei 
upwards  along  the  nerves.  But  about  the  same  time  Charcot  deroted 
five  of  his  lectures  to  this  subject,  and  he  has  shown  beyond  dispute  not 
only  that  the  most  typical  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  in  one 
or  both  upper  limbs  is  due  to  a  particular  change  in  the  corresponding 
anterior  grey  horn  or  horns,  but  also  that  other  clinical  varietieB  of 
the  complaint  can  be  assigned  to  separate  and  distinct  affections  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

Duchenne  asserted  that  in  the  disease  under  discussion  there  is  oireplf 
without  paralysis.  Although  he  abandoned  the  myopathic  theory  of  its  origin, 
he  continued  to  maintain  that  there  was  no  failure  of  "  nervous  motor  action." 
He  thought  that  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  anterior  comua  did  not  lose 
their  motor,  but  only  their  trophic  function,  and  asserted  that  the  loss  of 
power  was  always  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  wasting,  and  that  anymus- 
cular  fibres  remaining  at  a  particular  time  would  always  obey  the  will,  eveo 
though  they  might  not  succeed  in  overcoming  resistance  so  as  to  effect  a 
visible  movement.  In  proof  of  this  doctrine  he  appealed  to  the  fact  thai 
faradisation  of  the  affected  muscles  would  cause  contractions  after  they  had 
undergone  extreme  wasting,  so  long  as  any  fibres  remained.  But  &b  sub- 
sequently investigated  with  great  care  the  action  of  galvanic  as  well  ss  d 
f aradic  currents,  and  he  was  always  able  to  detect^  in  at  least  some  of  tbe 
affected  muscles,  a  modified  (or  "  middle  ")  form  of  the  reaction  of  d^cnoi- 
tion :  the  fibres  contracted  slowly  under  a  powerful  galvanic  current  when 
they  were  no  longer  sensitive  to  the  faradic  current,  and  A.C.C.  was  greater 
than  C.C.C.  The  facts  that  this  change  cannot  be  detected  in  other  mosdea, 
and  that  it  is  easily  overlooked  where  present,  he  attributes  to  the  psrtial 
and  gradual  character  of  the  atrophy.  The  fibres  which  have  undeiigoae 
degeneration  are  concealed  by  the  still  healthy  fibres  which  lie  beside  them. 
So  far  as  a  theory  can  go  this  seems  satisfactory ;  and  it  allows  us  to  adnu^ 
nervous  motor  paralysis.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  most  common 
and  typical  form  of  Cruveilhier's  palsy  is  truly  an  atrophic  spinal  paralysis, 
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like  infantile  palsy,  but  exceedingly  chronic  instead  of  exceedingly  acute ; 
and  it  picks  out,  not  certain  muscles  of  a  limb,  but  certain  fasciculi,  or 
perhaps  certain  fibres  of  a  muscle. 

Histologically  the  morbid  process  in  the  paralysed  muscles  is  far  from 
being  as  simple  as  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be.     By  the  earlier  writers 
on  the  subject  they  were  described  as  being  in  a  state  of  "  fatty  degenera- 
tion,'' having  lost  their  transverse  striation,  and  being  full  of  drops  and 
granules  of  oil.     Bobin,  however,  found  that  the  granules  were  often  dis- 
solved by  acetic  acid,  and  therefore  could  not  be  all  of  a  fatty  nature ;  and 
it  is  now  known  that  while  many  of  the  fibres  undergo  fatty  degeneration 
Hke  that  to  which  the  heart  is  subject^  others  become  merely  reduced  in  size 
and  thickness  while  retaining  their  striation,  that  others  pass  into  the  condi- 
tion known  as  "  cloudy  swelling  "  and  that  others  again  undergo  "  waxy  " 
d^eneration,  such  as  may  occur  in  enteric  fever.     Another  part  of  the 
process  consists  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  sarcolemma-nuclei ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  perimysium  becomes  the  seat  of  a  cell-growth, 
from  which  are  developed  the  adipose  and  connective  tissue  that  sometimes 
gives  to  the  muscles  a  deceptive  appearance  of  being  still  well  nourished; 
The  several  fibres  undergo  destruction  not  simultaneously,  but  in  succession. 
Thus  there  are  all  possible  degrees  of  wasting,  down  to  a  point  at  which  the 
mieroscope  reveals  not  a  vestige  of  the  normal  striation,  nor  even  an  empty 
sarcolemma-sheath.     Muscles  so  affected,  instead  of  red,  are  pale  grey  or 
yellowish,  and  at  length   become  converted    into  mere  bands  of  white 
fibrous  tissue,  or  shapeless  masses  of  fat  lying  between  their  tendons  of 
attaehment. 

The  histological  condition  of  the  cord  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is 
essentially  the  same  as  we  have  seen  to  exist  in  the  acute  atrophic  pandysis 
of  children  and  in  the  acute  or  chronic  atrophic  paralysis  of  adults.  The 
large  motor  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  comua  are  found  shrunken  and 
often  much  pigmented ;  or  they  have  disappeared,  and  Deiters'  cells  or  corpora 
amylacea  take  their  place,  along  with  fibrous  tissue  made  up  of  neuroglia, 
atrophied  nerve-fibres,  and  obsolete  blood-vessels.  The  blood-vessels  become 
enlarged  and  thickened,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  whole  anterior  comu  is 
obviously  shrunken  to  the  naked  eye.  The  pathological  process  differs 
from  that  of  other  forms  of  comual  myelitis  chiefly  by  its  exceeding 
chronicity. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  the  anterior  horns  are  said  to  have  been  found 
unaffected  in  certain  cases  which  during  life  answered  to  the  type  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  so  that  many  good  authorities  still  admit 
a  primary  atrophy  of  muscular  fasciculi,  which  leads  to  loss  of  power 
without  precedent  lesion  of  the  anterior  comua  or  motor  roots.  This 
primary  or  myopathic  atrophy  will  be  described  separately  iynfrOy  pp. 
514,  519). 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  sclerosis  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  is 
also  found. 

According  to  Charcot^  distinct  lesions  of  the  cord  have  been  included 
under  the  designation  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

1.  Primary  pvgresme  muscular  atrophy  —  Primary  poliomydiiia  anterior 
loHffissima. — ^In  the  t3rpical  affection  of  .^^an  and  Gruveilhier,  as  just  de- 
scribed, which  Charcot  proposes  to  call  amyoirqphie  progressive  protopathique^ 
the  primary  morbid  change  is  atrophy  of  the  multipolar  cells  of  one  or  both 
of  the  anterior  grey  comua.    The  resulting  impvirment  of  muscular  power 
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presents  those  characters  of  sharp  and  apparently  capriciouB  Hmitatkii 
which  have  akeady  been  detailed,  and  is  accompanied  neither  by  distmb- 
ances  of  sensation  nor  by  spasmodic  contractions.  Charcot's  account  of  Uiit 
form  of  the  disease  was  based  upon  six  or  seven  autopsies,  and  it  has  been 
since  fully  confirmed. 

2.  Progressive  mttscular  atrophy  combined  ivUh  spastic  paraplegia. — OMitrufc- 
ing  with  primary  muscular  atrophy  there  are  other  cases  which  Cbaroot 
terms  amyotrophies  deutSropathiques,  because  in  them  the  change  in  the  anteiior 
comua  is  secondary  to  a  lesion  of  some  other  part  of  the  cord.     Of  these 
he  describes  the  commonest  as  sdSrose  latirale  amyotrapJUque^  consisting  in  a 
chronic  inflammatory  process  which  begins  in  the   Iat^*al  white  colmiuis 
(occupying  them  symmetrically  on  each  side),  and  then  spreads  into  the 
grey  matter,  principally  in  the  cervical  region.     Turck,  in  1856,  i^ppears  (o 
have  been  the  first  to  notice  this  morbid  change  occurring  independently 
of  any  disease  in  the  brain.     Charcot  says  that  it  is  characterised  cUnically 
by  the  presence  of  paralysis  with  rigidity  of  the  lower  limbs,  in  addition 
to  the  atrophy  of  muscles  in  the  upper  limbs.     The  spasm  in  the  kgs 
is  at  first  transitory,  but  afterwards  permanent ;  they  generally  aasome  « 
position  of  flexion,  and  remain  but  little  wasted.     In  the  arms  and  hands 
the  muscles  undergo  excessive  atrophy,  not  one  by  one,  as  in  primary 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  but  several  at  once ;  the  elbow  assumes  a 
position  of  semiflexion  and  pronation ;  the  wrist  is  bent ;  the  fingers  in 
closed  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.     Charcot  further  says  that  the  morUd 
change  in  the  muscles  presents  inflammatory  or  irritative  chaiactoB  in  a 
more  marked  degree  than  in  the  "  protopathic  **  form ;  the  connective  tusofl 
between  the  fibres  undergoes  a  still  more  decided  overgrowth,  and  the 
nuclei  with  which  it  is  infiltrated  are  more  numerous.     Another  pecoUari^ 
is  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  more  rapid ;  all  four  limbs  become  quickly 
involved ;  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed  in  a  few  months  and  does  not 
live  more  than  from  one  to  three  years^  the  usual  cause  of  death  being  an 
extension  of  the  morbid  process  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  the  sym- 
ptoms of  bulba/r  paralysis.    This  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  k 
said  by  Charcot  to  be  always  incurable ;  those  affected  by  it  have  been 
from  twenty-six  to  fifty  years  old ;  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  has  some- 
times been  assigned  as  its  cause.     At  the  Salpdtri^re  five  cases  had  oeconed 
in  which  autopsies  were  made  when  Charcot  wrote. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  these  clinical  observatioDB  of 
Charcot,  and  we  have  already  stated  that  lateral  sclerosis  affecting  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region  may  often  be  diacovered 
after  death.  But  it  may  be  that  this  is  a  descending  secondary  sclerosis 
and  that  the  primary  lesion  is  the  poliomyelitis  of  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment which  produces  the  atrophic  palsy  of  the  arms.  This  view  was  tato 
by  Leyden.  Dr  Cowers  believes  that  lateral  sclerosis  is  frequently,  perhapi 
usually,  present  when  there  are  spastic  symptoms  during  life,  and  that  it  n 
not  secondary  to  the  comual  lesion  nor  (as  Charcot  supposed)  its  cause,  but 
part  of  the  same  process.  He  therefore  would  draw  no  sharp  line  between 
this  second  and  the  first  variety,  either  clinically  or  pathologically.*  Erb 
and  Eichhorst  recognise  the  vsdidity  of  Charcot's  striking  account  of  Um 
affection,  and  place  it  provisionally  with  other  forms  of  spastic  paralyos. 

^  *  See  also  cases  by  Dr  Ferrier  in  the  '  Lancet '  for  1881,  p.  822,  and  a  paper  by  Friedoi* 
reicb,  of  Copenhagen,  and  Roth,  of  Moscow,  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Intem^ioBtl 
Medical  Congress '  for  1884,  voL  iv,  pp.  100, 106. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  above  as  one  of  the  forms  of  secondary  spasmodic 
paraplegia  (483). 

3.  Hypertrophic  cervical  pachymeningitis,  with  secondary  spastic  paralysis 
and  atrophy. — Charcot  regiuxis  this  remarkable  affection  as  another  form  of 
amyotraphie  deuUrcpaihiqtie,  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  chronic  thickening  of 
the  dura  mater,  which  presents  a  number  of  concentric  layers,  and  may  fill  up 
the  whole  vertebral  canal.  It  and  the  arachnoid  adhere  firmly  to  the  cord,  so 
as  to  compress  and  flatten  it,  and  necessarily  surround  and  press  upon  those 
nerve-roots  which  come  off  at  the  level  of  the  lesion,  generally  belonging  to 
the  brachial  plexus  on  each  side.  This  affection,  like  that  last  mentioned, 
is  attended  with  pn^essive  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  limbs,  and 
with  rigidity  of  the  lower  limbs.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves  are  especially  involved  (the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  escaping),  so  that  the  wrist  assumes  a  position  of  extension  instead  of 
being  flexed.  Charcot  has  observed  that  the  skin  often  becomes  ansBsthetic, 
not  only  in  the  arms,  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk ;  and  that  when  the 
lower  limbs  become  rigid  they  do  not  seem  to  waste.  But  what  is  especially 
characteristic  of  cervical  pachymeningitis  is  the  occurrence  of  an  early  stage, 
lasting  two  or  three  months,  and  accompanied  by  severe  pains  in  the  neck 
and  back  of  the  head,  by  a  sort  of  rigidity  of  the  cervical  muscles,  by  sensa- 
tions of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  upper  limbs,  and  sometimes  by  bullous 
eruptions.  All  of  these  symptoms  are  of  course  due  to  irritation  of  the  nerve- 
roots  at  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  affection  seems  to  stand  to  the  other 
atrophic  spinal  paralyses  in  the  same  relation  as  "  compression-paraplegia  " 
to  the  common  forms  of  myelitis.  Perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all 
is  Uiat  it  is  not  always  incurable.  A  woman  under  Charcot's  care,  after  an 
illness  of  five  or  six  years,  during  which  she  was  for  a  long  time  perfectly 
helpless  and  confined  to  her  bed,  ultimately  became  able  to  walk,  and 
coidd  also  to  some  extent  make  use  of  her  hands.  The  lesion  does  not 
tend  to  spread  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  that  the  symptoms  are  seldom 
complicated  by  the  supervention  of  bulbar  paralysis;  but  there  may 
at  last  be  loss  of  power  over  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and  bedsores 
may  form,  symptoms  which  are  not  observed  in  other  forms  of  wasting 
palsy.* 

We  have  had  what  is  probably  a  case  of  this  form  of  paralysis  in  a 
young  man  who  has  lain  for  nearly  three  years  in  Philip  Ward.  His  symptoms 
were  at  first  those  of  acute  cervical  meningitis,  perhaps  of  traumatic  origin  : 
these  were  followed  by  a  period  of  paralysis  with  wasting  of  the  arms,  and 

*  In  1868  I  recorded  in  the  '  Practitioner '  a  series  of  cases  of  progressive  muscular 
atropbj,  one  of  which  would  seem  to  have  been  an  example  of  hypertrophic  cervical 
pachymeningitis^  if  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  facts  that  rigidity  of  the  lower  limbs  con* 
ititated  a  prominent  symptom,  and  that  the  patient,  a  woman  aged  thirty-two,  recovered. 
At  that  time  I  spoke  of  the  affection  as  altogether  exceptional.  It  is  interesting  now  to 
refer  to  the  clinical  report,  and  to  find  that  at  an  early  stage  she  had  complained  of  severe 
pains  about  the  elbows,  which  were  doubtless  due  to  irritation  of  nerve-roots.  Moreover, 
three  years  previously  she  had  for  a  time  lost  power  in  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  a  second  example  of  the  same  affection  is  afforded  by 
tnother  of  my  cases,  that  of  G.  P.  H — ,  aged  twenty-seven,  who  is  recorded  as  having 
recoYered  from  a  well-marked  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophv  under  treatment  by 
the  continuous  current.  This  man  was  rei^Unitted  into  the  hospital  in  1869  with  severe 
cramps  and  numbness  in  the  arms,  tonic  extension  of  the  legs,  rigidity  of  the  recti  muscles 
of  the  abdomen,  and  a  sensation  of  tightness  round  the  waist,  as  if  constricted  by  a  cord. 
On  referring  to  the  notea  taken  in  1867, 1  find  that  at  that  time  he  had  tingling  sensations 
in  the  arms  and  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs,  so  that  even  then  the  case  deviated  to  some 
extent  from  the  typical  **  CruveiUuer's  paralysis."— C.  H.  F. 
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then  of  spaeiic  paraplegia  with  pelvic  symptoms.     At  the  present  time 
(March,  1890)  the  disease  has  been  long  in  a  chronic  state. 

4.  Hydromydia, — In  some,  instances  of  what  may  be  called  a  secondary 
form  of  atrophic  paralysis,  a  very  obvious  lesion  has  been  fomid,  a 
hollow  space  occupying  the  centre  of  the  cord.  The  first  case  in  idiidb 
atrophic  paralysis  of  the  arms  was  observed  in  connection  with  this  cnriooi 
lesion  was  recorded  by  Gull  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports '  for  1862. 
The  patient^  a  journeyman  tailor,  aged  forty-four,  had  suffered  for  thirteoi 
months  from  loss  of  power  in  the  little  and  ring  fingers  of  the  ri^t  band, 
and  for  a  shorter  time  from  a  similar  afiection  of  the  corresponding  fingers 
of  the  left  hand.  The  muscles  of  the  hands  had  undergone  extreme  wasting. 
He  caught  typhus  in  the  hospital,  and  died  of  that  disease.  In  the  cervical 
and  upper  dorsal  regions  of  the  cord  the  place  of  the  grey  matter  was  taken 
by  a  large  quadrilateral  cavity  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  dilated  part  of 
the  central  canaL  Since  hydromyehis  has  been  met  with  without  any  spinal 
symptoms  during  life,  we  might  doubt  whether  its  presence  was  not  a 
mere  accident.  In  children  sufiering  from  spina  bifida^  hydromyelus  is  not 
uncommon.  Since  the  publication  of  Gull's  case,  however,  similar  ones, 
attended  with  like  symptoms,  have  been  met  with  by  Schiippel  and  Hallo- 
peau  and  Westphal ;  and  it  now  seems  impossible  to  explain  them  away. 
Th.  Simon  has  shown  that  in  reality  the  cavity  is  often  unconnected  w^ 
the  central  canal,  which  lies  in  front  of  it  and  is  no  larger  than  natmaL 
He  proposes  to  apply  to  such  cases,  instead  of  hydromyelus,  the  term 
syri/ngomyekiSy  originally  invented  by  OUivier,  though  not  with  the  object 
of  conveying  this  distinction.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  development 
of  a  solid  new  growth  in  the  cord  may  be  attended  with  the  formation 
of  a  cyst  in  its  interior  (p.  451) ;  but  the  cases  now  under  discussion  hare 
not  that  origin.  Clinically,  the  progressive  muscular  atrojAy  due  to 
S3rringomyelus  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  {nrotopadiic  font 
of  the  disease.^ 

5.  Secondary  (or  deuteropathic)  progressive  muscular  atrophy  may  ooeor 
as  a  complication  in  cases  of  Tabes  dorsdis  or  locomotor  ataacy  ;  and  also  in 
those  of  multiple  insular  sclerosis,  if  the  morbid  change  should  happen  to 
involve  the  anterior  cornua  and  destroy  the  multipolar  cells.  It  may  be 
associated  with  bulbar  paralysis,  but  the  latter  affection  is  usually  secondary. 

A  iumom  growing  in  the  substance  of  the  cord,  or  in  the  membranes, 
may  sometimes  be  attended  with  symptoms  of  a  similar  kind.  As  £rt> 
remarks,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  meningeal  new 
growth  and  cervical  pachymeningitis.  A  woman  was  admitted  to  Guy's 
Hospital  in  1878  with  atrophic  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  in  the  left 
hand ;  and  she  also  was  liable  to  exceedingly  violent  paroxysms  d  pain  in 
Idle  right  shoulder  and  arm,  attended  with  sudden  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  tender  parts,  evidently  due  to  disturbance  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
She  had  traces  of  iritis,  and  the  author  inclined  to  the  diagnosis  of  a 
syphilitic  gumma,  growing  from  the  membranes  and  pressing  on  the  ooid 
in  the  cervical  region.     She  improved  under  iodide  of  potassium. 

Diagnosis. — ^Progressive  muscular  atrophy  must  be  carefully  distjngnishwi 
from  other  diseases  attended  with  wasting  of  muscles. 

First  among  them  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  various  forms  of periphend 
joaraiysis  due  to  neuritis  of  the  several  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus,  sach 

•  Dr  Frederick  Taylor  collected  ten  cases,  and  in  his  papers  in  the  '  Pathological  Tmas* 
actions '  (vols,  xxiz,  p.  21,  and  xzxy,  p.  86)  gave  a  complete  account  of  this  singolar  Icskn. 
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as  have  been  described  at  p.  396.  There  is  no  doubt  that  cases  of  this 
kind  have  often  been  mistaken  for  those  of  Cruveilhier's  palsy ;  but  a  careful 
obeerver  will  generally  recognise  the  limitation  of  the  affection  to  the  area 
of  distribution  of  particular  nerves ;  and  all  doubt  will  be  removed  by  the 
application  of  galvanic  and  faradic  currents,  which  will  reveal  a  far  more 
marked  alteration  of  the  normal  electrical  reactions  than  is  ever  seen  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy.  Moreover,  in  peripheral  neuritis  there  is  almost 
always  ansesthesia,  and  usually  local  tenderness. 

The  same  tests  will  distinguish  ordinary  cases  of  lead  pwraiysis,  even 
when  the  history  of  the  patient,  the  line  on  the  gums,  and  the  other 
poisonous  effects  of  the  metal  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prevent 
hesitation  as  to  the  diagnosis.  For  the  peculiarities  of  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  are  well  marked ;  whereas  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  they 
are  either  imperfect  (p.  500)  or  the  muscles  continue  to  respond  to  faradism 
as  w^ell  as  to  galvanism  so  long  as  there  is  any  muscle  left  to  contract ;  the 
reason  probably  being  that  the  motor  nerves,  trophic  cells,  and  muscle-fibres 
with  their  end  plates  all  undergo  very  slow  and  equal  atrophy,  and  healthy 
muscle  is  not  left  with  damaged  anterior  comua  and  degenerated  nerves, 
as  is  the  case  in  lead  palsy.^ 

The  diagnosis  from  chronic  atrophic  spinal  paralysis  apart  from  lead  (p.  495) 
rests  on  the  facts  that^  in  the  latter,  paralysis  precedes  atrophy,  instead  of 
going  with  it^  and  that  instead  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  occurring 
only  in  the  " middle"  or  qualitative  form,  or  only  towards  the  close  of  the 
disease,  or  not  at  all,  it  is  present  in  its  tjrpical  form  just  as  in  infantile 
palsy. 

Another  possible  error  is  to  mistake  for  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
the  diffused  wasting  of  the  muscles,  attended  with  great  helplessness  and 
loss  of  power,  which  is  u  result  of  protracted  osteo-arthritis.  The  hollowing 
of  the  interosseous  spaces  and  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  may  be  very  striking 
in  cases  of  this  kind. 

French  writers  describe  under  the  name  of  maifasme  essmHdy  an  atrophic 
affection  which  they  say  occurs  in  hypochondriacal  patients^  who  gradually 
assume  the  appearance  of  living  skeletons.  It  corresponds  with  the  remark- 
able case  of  emaciation  in  a  man  who  was  cured  by  Weir  Mitchell's  massage 
treatment)  published  by  Drs  Playfair  and  Brunton.  There  is,  however,  no 
true  paralysis  in  these  cases. 

Prognosis. — ^The  natural  course  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  gradual 
but  fatal  Its  tendency  is  slowly  but  surely  to  spread  from  one  muscle 
to  another  until  those  of  respiration  are  involved.  Occasionally  its  course 
is  arrested  without  apparent  cause,  and  the  atrophied  muscles  remain  like 
those  of  a  withered  limb  after  infantile  palsy. 

Treatment — ^Experience  has  shown  that  drugs  are  of  little  value  in  this 
diseaBCy  though  Dr  Gtowers  thinks  that  arsenic  and  strychnia  are  sometimes 
of  service.  Neither  nitrate  of  silver,  phosphorus,  nor  iodide  of  potassium 
can  restore  the  wasted  muscles,   or  prevent  further   extension  of  the 


*  I  have  seen  a  few  instances  in  which,  although  it  was  known  that  the  poison  had 
been  absorbed  to  some  extent,  opinions  yet  differed  as  to  whether  this  fact  would  satis- 
factorily aoconnt  for  the  symptoms,  which  seemed  to  be  too  severe,  or  too  little  amenable  to 
treatment,  to  be  caused  by  lead.  Two  such  cases  I  published  in  the  '  Practitioner '  (1868), 
under  the  name  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  now,  on 
reading  tiiem  over,  I  think  that  the  view  then  taken  was  wrong :  they  were  cases  of 
plmnbum. — C.  H.  F. 
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There  is  considerable  evidence  of  the  value  of  electricity.  Faradia- 
tion  of  the  affected  parts  was  strongly  recommended  by  Duchenne.  He 
advised  the  application  of  currents  of  moderate  intensity,  with  not  too  fre- 
quent intermissions,  and  for  a  few  minutes  only  at  a  time,  so  as  noi  to 
fatigue  the  fibres  remaining  undestroyed ;  he  particularly  insisted  on  tlie 
importance  of  including  in  the  treatment  any  important  muscles,  such  as  the 
diaphragm,  the  intercostals,  and  the  deltoids  when  they  are  first  threatoied 
by  the  disease,  and  before  they  are  wasted.  In  the  case  of  a  man 
named  Bonnard,  who  had  lost  many  muscles  of  his  trunk,  and  who  wu 
beginning  to  suffer  from  dyspnoea,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  walk  a  few 
steps  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  faradisation  of  the  phrenic  nerrei, 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  week,  was  of  great  service,  enabling  him  to 
walk  considerable  distances  and  to  go  upstairs  without  fatigue.  A  similar 
treatment,  applied  to  certain  muscles  of  the  arms  which  were  wasted, 
restored  their  functions,  so  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  he  was  again  aUe 
to  support  his  family  by  his  exertions.  And  he  went  on  for  some  yean 
without  the  disease  advancing  further. 

Eemak  advocated  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current.  His  method  was  to 
place  the  positive  pole  in  front  of  one  mastoid  process,  and  the  native  pok 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neckj  near  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebne, 
not  higher  than  the  fifth  ceiTical.  This,  he  found,  would  often  prodnoe 
contractions  in  the  fingers  or  other  paralysed  parts. 

All  observers  admit  that  in  not  a  few  cases  both  these  plans  of  treat- 
ment utterly  fail.  They  may,  however,  be  tried  in  succession ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  persevere  with  them,  even  when  they  seem  at  first  to  be 
doing  no  good,  because  sometimes  good  results  have  been  attained  titer 
several  months  of  electrical  treatment 

Dr  Boss  believes  that  all  drugs  are  useless,  and  that  galvanism  is  the 
most  efficient  remedy  for  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  But  Dr  GowerB 
finds  that "  the  most  sedulous  and  skilful  use  of  electricity,  voltaic  or  faradie, 
fails,  as  a  rule,  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease."  He  is 
equally  incredulous  of  the  assorted  benefits  of  massage^  which  are  "nsoallj 
inappreciable,''  and  of  balnSothirapie,  Even  when  the  disease  follows  sypbihi 
he  finds  mercury  useless.  "  The  disease  is  one  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  do 
good  and  not  difficult  to  do  harm.'' 

Early  in  the  disease  the  affected  parts  should  be  rested  as  much  u 
possible.  In  one  of  the  author's  cases  the  forearms  were  wn^iped  in 
cotton-wool  and  placed  in  splints,  and  after  a  week  the  patient  wis 
found  to  have  much  more  power  in  his  hands.  But  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  methodical  exercise  of  the  wasted  muscles  appears  to  be  Bometixuen 
useful. 

Progressive  Bulbar  Paralysis.* — In  1860,  Duchenne  gave  a  dinical 
description  of  a  form  of  progressive  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  lipB, 
which  had  previously  received  no  systematic  recognition  from  writers  in 
medicine,  although  Trousseau,  as  far  back  as  1841,  had  noted  the  pecoliar 
symptoms  presented  by  a  well-marked  case  occumng  in  the  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa.  The  disease  has  now  become  well  known  in  England,  and  is 
often  termed  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,  after  Trousseau  and  Duchenne; 

•  Synonyms, — Labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  —  Glosso-labio-pharyngeal  par»ljii«— 
Dachenne's  paralysis — Atigpressive  muscular  atrophy  of  the  tongue,  palate  and  fipt-" 
Atrophic  bulbar  paralysis  (Leyden). 
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bat  a  shorter  and  better  name  is  that  of  "progressive  bulbar  paralysis/' 
which  was  originally  suggested  by  Wacbsmuth  in  1864.  As  Kussmaul 
has  remarked,  it  might  be  called  "progressive  paralysis  of  the  bulbar 
nuclei  ;"  for  the  morbid  change  does  not  involve  that  part  of  the  bulb  (t.  e, 
medulla  oblongata)  which  transmits  the  motor  and  sensory  strands  for  the 
limbs  and  the  body  generally,  but  is  confined  to  the  grey  centres  for  certain 
of  the  cranial  nerves  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

dmrse  and  symptoms. — ^As  a  rule,  bulbar  paralysis  begins  insidiously. 
The  earliest  symptoms  are  commonly  subjective, — a  feeling  of  pressure  at 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  head,  a  little  giddiness,  a  sense  of  constriction 
round  the  throat  or  chesty  slight  discomfort  in  talking,  as  if  the  tongue  were 
heavy  and  its  movements  laboured,  or  a  tired  feeUng  after  speaking. 
Krishaber  has  stated  that  in  two  cases  he  discovered  a  loss  of  reflex  irrita- 
bility in  the  pharynx  and  larynx  some  months  before  any  signs  of  paralysis 
made  their  appearance.  Sometimes  the  palate  is  afiected  before  the  tongue, 
or  the  disease  begins  in  the  lips :  in  the  former  case  the  speech  acquires 
a  '^  nasal "  quality,  and  swallowing  seems  to  require  an  unusual  effort ;  in 
the  latter  the  expression  of  the  face  about  the  mouth  becomes  altered,  or 
Uiere  may  be  difficulty  in  the  utterance  of  certain  letters,  as  though  (to  use 
a  phrase  of  Duchenne's)  the  lifte  were  half  paralysed  by  cold. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  commencement  of  the  disease  appears  to  be 
sudden.  Kussmaul,  in  one  of  the  clinical  lectures  published  by  Yolkmann, 
reli^ies  that  a  patient  of  his,  a  Catholic  priest^  found  one  day,  while  preach- 
ing, that  his  mouth  was  distorted  and  that  he  had  a  difficulty  in  speaking. 
He  was  able  to  finish  his  sermon,  but  from  that  time  he  felt  "  a  heaviness 
of  the  tongue."  For  a  week  previously  he  had  suffered  from  pains  in  the 
back,  but  he  had  had  no  giddiness.  Dysphagia  soon  set  in,  and  within 
six  months  the  case  became  one  of  confirmed  bulbar  paralysis,  with  loss  of 
power  in  the  arms  and  wasting  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  hands.  It  was 
ascertained  at  the  autopsy  that  there  was  no  hsBmorrhage  into  the  pons  or 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  progressive  character  of  the 
complaint)  distinguishes  it  from  certain  cases  of  Wilks,  of  hasmorrhage  in 
the  bulb  producing  symptoms  of  paralysis  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer 
(p.  513).  In  a  woman  whose  case  is  recorded  by  Leyden  the  first  symptom 
was  a  sudden  attack  of  dyspnoea,  lasting  five  minutes ;  a  few  days  after- 
wards she  noticed  a  difficulty  in  moving  the  tongue  when  she  spoke  or  ate. 

In  fully  developed  cases  the  tongue  is  generally  the  part  in  which  the 
loss  of  power  is  most  obvious.  It  lies  flaccid  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  ;  the 
patient  can  neither  bend  it  laterally,  nor  raise  it  against  the  palate,  nor 
hollow  its  centre ;  and  he  may  be  unable  to  protrude  it  beyond  the  teeth. 
Scarcely  lees  marked  is  the  psindysis  of  the  lips.  The  mouth  remains  open, 
and  with  its  angles  drawn  wide  apart ;  the  naso-labial  furrows  are  deepened, 
the  lower  lip  hangs  away  from  the  gum.  The  patient  cannot  whistle  or 
blow  out  a  candle,  or  kiss.  What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  although  facial 
muscles  supplied  by  the  lower  branches  of  the  'poriio  dura  are  thus  affected 
on  both  sides  in  every  case,  those  to  which  the  upper  branches  of  the  same 
nerve  are  distributed  as  constantly  escape.  The  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
and  the  occipito-frontalis  act  as  well  as  ever.  The  countenance  thus  acquires 
a  curiously  contrasted  expression :  the  eyes  are  full  of  life,  while  the  mouth 
is  fixed,  sad,  and  gloomy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  paralysis  of  the  palate  is  not  indicated  by  any 
obvious  change  in  its  form.     The  uvula  hangs  in  its  ordinary  place ;  and 
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Duchenne  says  that  he  always  found  that  touching  the  fauces  caused  the 
usual  reflex  movements.  With  the  laryngoscope  the  vocal  cords  may  in 
advanced  cases  be  seen  to  be  more  or  less  completely  paralysed. 

Several  important  functions  are  impaired  in  ways  which  are  somewhat 
complicated,  and  demand  careful  study.  Thus  the  defect  of  speech  ^qntn 
to  vary  with  the  part  which  becomes  earliest  paralysed.  Accorduig  to 
Kussmaul,  if  the  lips  suffer  first,  o  and  u  are  the  vowds  which  the  patknt 
experiences  most  difficulty  in  uttering ;  if  the  tongue,  I  is  sooner  lost  Aii 
always  retained  longer  than  any  of  the  others.*  Among  consonants,  loss  of 
power  in  the  tongue  renders  the  patient  first  unable  to  utter  TH,  R  and  SH ; 
next  s,  L,  E,  G,  T ;  afterwards  D  and  N.  Paralysis  of  the  lips  prevents  tte 
formation  of  P  and  F,  then  of  B  and  M,  ultimately  of  v.  Paralysis  of  the 
palate  gives  to  the  speech  a  nasal  twang,  and  it  specially  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  the  lip-sounds  B  and  P,  because  it  allows  so  much  of  the  air  to 
escape  through  the  nose ;  the  proof  of  this  being,  as  Duchenne  pointed  oat» 
that  closing  the  nostrils  may  enable  these  letters  to  be  sounded.  So  fau*  the 
affection  of  speech  is  one  which  merely  concerns  articulation,  and  may 
be  called  ^'  anarthria,"  in  distinction  from  the  "  aphasia "  that  dependi 
upon  lesions  in  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  and  the  "aphonia"  thti  is 
caused  by  loss  of  power  in  the  larynx.  But  in  bulbar  paralysis,  after 
a  time,  the  vocal  cords  also  lose  their  functions ;  and  the  voice  becoflies 
extinguished. 

Mother  set  of  movements  which  are  interfered  with  in  progresrifo 
bulbar  paralysis  are  those  which  are  concerned  in  the  reception  of  food  into 
the  mouth,  and  its  transmission  backwards  into  the  oesophagus.  Dming 
mastication  it  collects  inside  the  cheek,  not  only  when  the  buccinator  » 
paralysed,  but  (even  apart  from  this)  because  the  tongue  cannot  property 
dislodge  it.  Very  often  the  patient  helps  himself  with  the  fingers  of  bodi 
hands,  supporting  the  floor  of  the  moutii  or  the  cheeks,  or  pushing  the  half- 
chewed  food  into  the  proper  position.  Then,  again,  the  tongue  cannot  roD 
up  the  softened  pulpy  material  into  morsels  for  swtdlowing,  nor  cany  then 
into  the  pharynx.  Loose  fragments  are  constantly  dropping  out  of  the  open 
mouth  into  the  plate  or  upon  the  patient's  clothes.  Other  pieces  collect 
about  the  root  of  the  tongue,  or  in  the  grooves  by  the  side  of  the  epiglottis. 
The  attempts  to  swallow  them  succeed  very  imperfectly — some  pass  up  into 
the  pharynx  or  through  the  nose,  others  enter  the  larynx  and  set  up  a 
choUng  cough ;  they  may  even  accumulate  in  the  fauces  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  air  and  to  produce  sudden  death.  It 
depends  upon  circumstances  whether  the  patient  finds  most  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  solids  or  with  liquids.  If  the  principal  defect  is  a  weaknavin 
the  tongue  and  in  the  muscles  of  mastication,  he  requires  to  have  all  hit 
food  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  state  ;  but  when  there  is  paralysis  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  closing  the  larynx  during  deglutition,  he  can  often  dispose  of 
solid  masses  better  than  of  liquids,  being  unable  to  prevent  the  latter  fitan 
trickling  down  into  the  air-passages.  The  inability  to  swallow  gives  to  the 
disease  another  peculiarity  in  the  circumstance  that  the  saliva  keeps  nmnii^ 
out  of  the  mouth ;  such  patients  keep  a  handkerchief  constantly  heldbekrv 

•  These  ToweU  must  be  pronounced  in  the  Italian  way:  U=00  (In/ooQ,  I«B  (i» 
feel),  A»Ah  (in  father).  The  two  English  sounds  represented  bj  the  kiten  Th  m 
among  the  first  to  disappear  in  cases  in  which  the  tongue  is  affected.  EnaBmauTs  statoBMnU 
correspond  closely  with  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  theoretical  consideratioBii 
of  which  an  admirable  account  -mil  be  f  onnd  in  a  paper  by  Dr  Bristowe  in  the  flnt  rofaatf 
of  the  <  St  Thomas's  Hospital  Beports.' 
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the  chin,  and,  as  Wilks  remarks,  this  often  at  the  first  glance  enables  one  to 
guess  what  is  the  matter  with  them.  The  secretion  itself  is  sometimes 
viscid,  sometimes  watery.  It  seems  so  abundant  as  naturally  to  suggest 
that  it  is  formed  in  excess,  and  in  one  instance  Schultz  is  said  to  have  esti- 
mated that  there  were  six  or  eight  times  as  much  of  it  as  would  have  been 
poured  out  under  normal  conditions.  Kussmaul,  however,  found  no  such 
increase  in  a  case  in  which  he  determined  its  quantity.  Sometimes  the 
masticatory  muscles  become  at  length  involved  in  the  paralysis ;  the  patient 
is  then  unable  to  move  the  lower  jaw  from  side  to  side,  nor  can  he  close  the 
mouth  firmly. 

Grenerally  the  respiration  is  not  obviously  affected  at  an  early  stage  of 

the  disease.     Later  on  dyspnoea  often  becomes  a  marked  symptom,  and  on 

stripping  the  patient  one  may  find  that  the  respiratory  movements  of  the 

chest  walls  are  very  shallow.     In  some  cases,  however,  distress  of  breathing 

and  a  constant  craving  for  air  are  said  to  have  been  present,  although  the 

diaphragm  and  the  thoracic  muscles  were  still  vigorous.     KussmaiU  cites 

the  written  statement  of  a  woman  under  his  care  who  was  in  great  dread  of 

gaping,  because  "  she  was  obliged  to  groan  and  strain  in  order  to  get  rid  of 

the  air  and  then  breathe  more  freely."     He  follows  Duchenne  in  attributing 

such  symptoms  to  paralysis  of  the  bronchial  muscles.     There  is  generally 

inability  to  sneeze,  to  cough,  to  hawk  up  phlegm,  and  to  blow  the  nose ; 

the  patient  sometimes  complains  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  smoke.     Towards 

the  last,  paroxysms  often  occur,  attended  with  a  rapid   pulse;  these   are 

supposed  to  depend  upon  paralysis  of  the  vagi. 

Among  the  symptoms  which  have  been  noticed  in  some  exceptional  cases 
may  be  mentioned  slight  deafness,  noises  in  the  ears,  ptosis,  paralytic  affec- 
tions of  the  ocular  muscles,  niunbness  and  anaesthesia  of  the  face  or  tongue. 
Physiological  considerations  have  led  naturally  to  a  search  for  sugar  in  the 
urine ;  but  this  appears  to  be  always  found  normal. 

The  higher  cerebral  functions  remain  undisturbed,  the  patient  sleeps 
well,  his  intelligence  and  memory  are  perfect.  The  movements  of  the  body 
and  limbs  are  generally  free  and  active,  except  towards  the  last,  when  there 
is  emaciation  from  want  of  food  and  extreme  weakness. 

Pathology. — Although,  as  just  stated,  the  great  motor  paths  through  the 

bulb  and  the  pons  escape,  it  nevertheless  frequently  happens  that  there  is 

associated  with  bulbar  paralysis  an  affection  of  the  upper  (or  more  rarely  of 

the  lower)  limbs,  which  agrees  in  all  respects  with  what  has  already  been 

described  as  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy.     Sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 

other  of  these  two  diseases  is  the  first  to  develop  itself.     Duchenne  drew  a 

sharp  distinction   between   the    two    diseases.     In    labio-glosso-laryngeal 

paralysis  he   said   there   was   paralysis   without  atrophy;  in   progressive 

muscular  atrophy  there  was  atrophy  without  paralysis,  and  certain  cases  in 

which  he  found  the  tongue  wasted  were  regarded  by  him  as  examples  of  a 

separate  malady,  a  true  progressive  muscular  atrophy  involving  that  organ. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  recent  investigations  into  "  Cru- 

veilhier's  palsy  "  is  to  show  that  it  is  a  true  spinal  paralysis.     Moveover, 

there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  proof  that,  after  death  from  progressive 

bulbar  paralysis,  the  muscles  have  ever  been  examined  microscopically  and 

found  to  be  all  in  a  healthy  state.     Charcot  once  discovered  degenerative 

atrophy  in  a  tongue  which  during  life  had  appeared  smooth  and  of  natural 

size,  80  that  it  is  clear  that  nothing  but  pathological  evidence  can  be  con- 

dosive.    In  many  cases  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  even  that 
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of  the  lips  and  palate,  is  obviously  pale,  of  a  yellow  or  greylBh-rod  cokrar; 
and  it  is  streaked  with  fat  or  more  or  less  completely  converted  into  a  inaas 
of  fatty  connective  tissue. 

Thus  at  the  present  time  the  opinion  of  all  the  most  competent  authodtiee 
is  that  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  is  pathologically  identical  with  progresave 
muscular  atrophy,  differing  merely  in  the  circumstance  that  it  affe^  a 
particular  set  of  nerve-nuclei  in  the  bulb  instead  of  those  in  the  cord.  It  is 
admitted  that  in  the  earlier  stages  the  tongue  is  often  not  obviously  redueed 
in  size,  but  in  advanced  cases  it  is  described  as  being  soft^  small,  wrinkled 
on  the  surface,  and  incessantly  agitated  by  a  fibrillary  tremor.  The  lips 
also  become  thin  and  sharp  edged ;  their  muscular  substance  quivera,  and 
the  skin  over  them  is  marked  with  minute  furrows.  In  the  palate,  aa 
might  be  anticipated,  wasting  of  the  muscles  is  not  discoverable,  at  least 
during  life.  It  is  allowed  that  there  is  no  absolute  correspondence  betweoi 
the  degree  of  the  paralysis  and  that  of  the  atrophy. 

The  results  which  have  been  attained  by  testing  the  affected  moBcleB 
with  electricity  appear  to  accord  with  these  statements.  The  earlier  investi- 
gators described  the  faradic  contractility  as  normal ;  but  several  German 
observers  have  since  found  it  lowered  or  even  extinguished;  and  with 
galvanic  currents,  Erb  (as  well  as  Kussmaul)  has  recently  detected  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  in  a  perfectly  characteristic  form.  The  mistake 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  stimulus  having  been  applied  to  the  motor 
nerves  instead  of  to  the  muscles  themselves.  Lastly,  atrophy  of  the  motor 
cells  which  form  the  nuclei  of  the  hypoglossal  and  other  motor  nerves  in  the 
bulb  has  now  been  repeatedly  observed  after  death  from  bulbar  paralysis ; 
and  this  agrees  histologically  with  the  lesions  of  the  anterior  comua  seen  in 
Cruveilhier's  palsy.  The  bulb  after  all  is  but  the  medulla  ^nalis  oblongata, 
and  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  formed  by  the 
anterior  comua  laid  open  and  separated,  so  that  the  seat  of  each  disease  is 
serially  homologous. 

Histology, — Kussmaul  cites  eight  cases  of  progressive  bulbar  paralyse 
in  each  of  which  a  complete  microscopical  examination  was  made.  In  geiienl 
no  marked  change  is  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  the  fresh  medulla  oblongata ; 
but  it  is  said  that  sometimes  a  little  want  of  symmetry  in  the  two  halves  of 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  has  been  detected,  or  a  slight  shrinking ;  or 
that  this  part  has  appeared  discoloured  and  reddish  grey ;  or  that  its  texture, 
when  cut  into,  has  looked  blurred ;  or  that  its  consistency  has  been  greater 
or  less  than  natural.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  obvious,  even  to  the 
naked  eye,  namely,  an  extreme  degree  of  atrophy  of  the  nerve-roots  msaa% 
from  this  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  It  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the 
hypoglossal  and  the  facial  nerves ;  but  it  is  generaJly  plainly  visible  also  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  eighth  nerve  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  in  the 
sixth,  and  in  the  motor  portion  of  the  fifth.  The  roots  in  question  are  grey 
and  transparent)  and  exceedingly  reduced  in  size. 

In  stained  sections  of  the  hardened  medulla  oblongata  the  multipolar 
cells  in  certain  nuclei  are  uniformly  found  to  have  undergone  d^enenttiTe 
changes.  Their  colour  is  darker  than  natiuul,  being  deep  yellow  or 
yellowish  brown ;  they  are  often  shrunken  ;  their  prolongations  may  be  in- 
distinct or  may  have  quite  disappeared.  They  seem  to  be  reduced  in  number. 
In  one  case  Charcot  and  Jo£froy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus  contained  only  one  tenth  or  one  twelfth  part  of  the  cells  which 
would  have  been  present  in  it  in  a  healthy  bulb.     French  histolc^ists  i^ipesr 
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not  to  have  recognisedany  marked  change  in  the  neuroglia,  but  in  Germany 
Leyden  in  1870,  and  Maier,  and  other  observers  since,  have  found  it  increased 
in  quantity,  filamentous,  and  containing  stellate  cells ;  in  other  words,  present- 
ing appearances  like  those  which  characterise  myelitis  going  on  to  sclerosis. 
The  nerve-fibres  undergo  atrophy.  The  parts  in  which  these  changes  are 
most  constantly  seen  are  the  nuclei  of  the  hypoglossal,  the  vagus,  and  the 
facial  nerves.  As  regards  the  last-mentioned  nerve,  indeed,  the  symptoms  of 
biilbai*  paralysis  point  to  the  conclusion  that  only  a  part  of  its  nucleus  is 
affected ;  and  this  accords  well  with  Lockhart  Clarke's  statement  that  its 
roots  arise  in  two  separate  masses  of  grey  matter ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  obvious  pathological  application  of  his  observations  has  been  yet 
traced  out  in  detail  The  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  escaped 
the  morbid  process  in  a  case  recorded  by  Duchenne  and  Joffroy.  The 
sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  and  that  of  the  auditory  nerve  have  been  con- 
stantly found  intact.  The  olivary  bodies  have  sometimes  presented  de- 
generative changes,  but  more  often  they  have  been  in  a  normsJ  state. 

Etiology. — ^With  regard  to  the  causes  of  bulbar  paralysis  nothing  is 
certainly  known.*  It  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  persons  under  thirty,  and 
appears  absolutely  to  increase  in  frequency  as  age  advances  up  to  the 
seventieth  year.  It  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women — thirty-four 
cases  in  fifty-three  collected  by  KussmauL 

The  few  cases  that  have  been  recorded  in  young  persons  have  presented 
peculiar  features,  and  their  pathology  is  still  undetermined. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  requires  consider- 
able acumen ;  one  might  easily  make  light  of  the  early  symptoms,  and  so 
justly  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  patient.  Even  when  they  are  fully 
developed,  one  must  avoid  a  hasty  conclusion,  for  the  lips  and  the  tongue 
may  be  paralysed  by  various  affections,  beside  that  which  constitutes  the 
disease  described  by  Duchenne.  What  characterises  it  is  the  absence  of 
additional  sjonptoms  which  belong  to  them. 

Wilks  has  pointed  out  that  a  condition  precisely  like  that  which  belongs 
to  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  may  be  suddenly  developed  as  the  result  of 
a  circumscribed  effusion  of  blood  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pons.  He 
relates  in  the  '  Ouy's  Hospital  Beports '  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  an 
old  brownish  cyst  was  found  at  that  spot  after  death.  The  same  author 
has  seen  the  disease  simulated  by  hysteria ;  other  observers  have  recorded 
cases  due  to  syphilis  which  have  been  cured  by  iodide  of  potassium ;  and 
tmnours  growing  near  the  bulb  may  cause  similar  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — It  seems  probable  that  the  very  few  recorded  instances 
in  which  recovery  has  taken  place  from  "bulbar  paralysis"  have  been 
essentiaUy  different  from  those  described  by  Duchenne. 

Genuine  cases  which  depend  upon  a  progressive  change  in  the  bulbar 
nuclei  appear  always  to  end  fat^y.  This  was  Trousseau's  verdict^  and 
all  later  experience  confirms  it.  Their  duration  is  generally  from  one  to 
three  years ;  but  it  may  be  as  long  as  five  years.  Sometimes  the  patient  is 
choked  unexpectedly  by  a  mass  of  food  which  cannot  be  propelled  beyond 

*  Erb  speaks  confidently  of  its  being  Bometimes  caused  by  cold,  and  Enssmanl  relates  a 
case  in  which  the  patient  traced  it  to  a  cold  canght  whUe  he  was  at  work  in  the  fields ;  he 
^  attacked  with  headache  and  pain  in  the  neck,  and  a  week  later  he  was  conscious  of 
difficulty  in  svraUowing  and  in  speaking.  Among  other  conditions  which  have  been  sup- 
pt^  to  give  rise  to  it  are  excessive  smoking,  over-exertion  in  playing  wind-instmments> 
"yphili**  and  ftdls  producing  concussion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  one  of  Trousseau's 
cases  it  began  during  convalescence  from  a  febrile  attack. 
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the  entrance  into  the  laiynx ;  of  this  an  instance  occurred  at  Cruy's  Hospital 
in  1865.  Sometimes  death  is  brought  about  by  an  attack  of  syncoipt, 
sometimes  by  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea.  Eussmaul  remarks  tiiat  toA 
seizures  are  particularly  apt  to  happen  after  exertion  of  some]  kind,  bat 
that  they  not  infrequently  occur  at  night  when  the  patient  is  in  bed 
In  other  cases  exhaustion  and  emaciation  gradually  lead  to  a  fatal  termin- 
ation ;  or  pulmonary  phthisis  may  develop  itself ;  or  acute  jmeumonii, 
consequent  upon  the  admission  of  food  into  the  air-passages  during  the 
act  of  deglutition. 

Treatment — ^It  is  doubtful  whether  any  benefit  results  from  the  then- 
peutic  measures  yet  tried.  Kussmaul  recommends  dry  cupping  at  the  ni^ 
of  the  neck  in  early  cases,  and  the  use  of  shower  baths.  Among  dsv^  he 
thinks  the  nitrate  of  silver  most  likely  to  be  serviceable.  He  has 
temporary  benefit  from  faradisation  of  the  psdate  and  tongue ;  and  he  ] 
tions  two  cases  in  which  striking  results  were  for  a  time  attained  by  the  use 
of  strong  galvanic  currents  passed  through  the  neck  and  spine.  One  of  hk 
patients,  the  priest,  mentioned  above,  who  had  been  unable  to  get  Ids  tongue 
out  between  his  teeth,  could,  after  being  galvanised,  protrude  it  bey<»d  his 
lips ;  his  speech  became  more  distinct  and  his  deglutition  easier.  After  four 
or  five  weeks,  however,  the  improvement  ceased.  Specially  applicaUe  to 
progressive  bulbar  paralysis  is,  perhaps,  Schulze's  method  of  indudng  t^ 
act  of  deglutition  by  galvanism.  It  consists  in  fixing  the  positive  pole  upon 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  then  rapidly  moving  the  negative  pole  downvards 
over  the  side  of  the  larynx.  This  procedure  may  be  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals several  times  during  four  or  five  minutes.  In  the  first  instance  acorrest 
from  six  to  eight  cells  should  be  tried ;  but  to  produce  the  desired  result  a 
large  number  of  elements  are  often  required. 

When  the  patient  cannot  swallow  food  at  all,  or  seems  likely  to  be 
choked  in  the  attempt,  a  tube  must  be  passed  into  the  stomach ;  hat  this 
procedure  often  has  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  irritaticm  excited 
by  it.  Nutrient  enemata  then  afford  the  only  means  of  sustaining  life  for 
a  time,  unless  recourse  is  had  to  gastrostomy.  In  one  case  at  Gn/s 
Hospital  the  trachea  was  opened  when  danger  was  apprehended  from 
frequent  attacks  of  dyspnoea ;  and  the  result  was  that  they  ceased,  althoo^ 
of  course  the  other  symptoms  remained. 

Acute  hdhar  paralysis — mydUis  htdU  acuta  focalis. — ^TheremarkaUe  malady 
just  described  is  pathologically  an  example  of  atrophy  of  the  gangUon-ceOs 
of  the  motor  tract ;  comparable  with  the  similar  anatomical  condition  which 
precedes  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  the  latter  affects  the  anterior  comoa 
of  the  medulla  spinalis,  the  former  the  corresponding  grey  nuclei  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  A  few  cases  have  also  been  recorded  of  acute  paralysis 
of  the  muscles,  supplied  from  the  bulb  which  similarly  corresponds  to  acute 
atrophic  spinal  paralysis  from  acute  anterior  comual  myelitis.  Throe  ex- 
amples are  cited  by  Erb,  all  of  which  were  observed  by  Leyden.  In  one 
case  a  patch  of  softening  with  numerous  capillary  extravasations  of  blood 
was  plainly  visible  in  the  pyramids  and  in  the  olivary  bodies  at  the  autopsy; 
in  the  others  no  lesion  was  discovered  until  the  parts  had  been  hardened, 
when  the  microscope  revealed  inflammatory  changes  of  the  most  mariced 
kind.  Each  patient  had  been  taken  ill  rather  suddenly,  and  had  died  in 
from  four  to  ten  days.  The  symptoms  varied  considerably,  since  they 
depended  upon  the  exact  seat  of  the  morbid  process  in   a  part  of   the 
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nerrotis  system  where  so  many  important  centres  are  gathered  into  a 
narrow  space.  Chief  among  them  were  dysphagia,  headache,  giddiness, 
vomiting  or  severe  hiccough,  more  or  less  impairment  of  speech,  irregular, 
rapid,  or  interrupted  breathing,  a  quick,  feeble  and  intermittent  pulse, 
paiiial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  formication  and  pains  in  the 
limbs^  There  was  no  failure  of  consciousness,  nothing  at  all  resembling  an 
apoplectic  seizure.  Depression  and  collapse  quickly  set  in,  and  the  fatal 
issue  was  brought  about  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  with  distress 
of  breathing  and  lividity. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  disease  seems  not  to  be  difficult; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  embolism  of  the  basilar 
artery  or  of  the  vertebral  arteries  or  their  branches,  or  of  a  minute  spot  of 
hsemorrhage,  or  even  of  a  rapidly-developed  compression  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  some  disease  in  its  neighbourhood.  Possibly  such  cases  need 
not  invariably  prove  fatal,  since  recovery  from  ordinary  myelitis  is  not 
unknown. 

A  case  which  seems  to  have  been  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Guy^s  Hospital 
in  1874,  in  a  man  aged  forty- five.  It  proved  fatal  in  about  ten  days. 
The  central  part  of  the  pons  appeared  softened ;  but  after  preparation  in 
chromic  acid  no  decided  morbid  changes  were  made  out. 

Haemorrhage,  embolism,  tubercular  and  other  tumours  of  the  bulb, 
have  been  recorded,  with  symptoms  resembling  those  of  focal  myelitis 
affecting  the  same  region. 

Progressfve  Muscular  Atrophy  of  Youth. — a.  The  early  form 
of  Duckenne. — ^According  to  Duchenne,  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  not 
so  rai*e  as  is  supposed  in  children,  and  when  it  occurs  presents  certain 
peculiarities  in  its  symptoms  and  course.  It  begins  in  the  lips,  which 
become  thick  and  cannot  be  brought  together.  If  the  child  smiles,  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  far  apart,  and  the  cheeks  are  flattened 
by  the  action  of  the  buccinator  muscles.  The  articulation  of  labial  letters 
and  of  the  vowel  o  is  impaired.  It  is  almost  always  between  the  fifth 
and  the  seventh  year  that  this  form  of  the  affection  first  appears;  but 
at  that  time  it  often  attracts  little  notice  from  the  parents,  although  the 
reality  of  the  morbid  change  is  at  once  made  apparent  if  the  orbicularis  oris 
and  the  other  muscles  are  tested  by  faradic  currents,  when  they  are  found 
to  have  lost  their  contractility.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  arms  begin  to  waste,  and  then  medical  advice 
is  first  sought.  Later  still  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  those  of  the 
lower  limbs  are  attacked  in  their  turn,  but  the  hands  escape. 

This  form  of  disease  is  extremely  rare;  but  Duchenne,  whose  first 
cases  were  recorded  in  1855,  said  in  1872  that  he  had  observed  no 
fewer  than  twenty.  One  fact  which  would  tend  to  show  that  the  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  of  childhood  is  distinct  from  the  most  common 
forms  of  wasting  paralysis  in  adults  is  that  it  very  often  occurs  in  two  or 
more  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  a  curious  circumstance  is  that  the  father 
of  the  first  two  children  in  whom  Duchenne  recognised  its  peculiar  characters 
was  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  attacked  with  typical  "Cruveilhier's 
paralysis,"  afiecting  first  the  shoulders  and  arms,  but  ultimately  the  lower 
limbs ;  he  also  stated  that  his  father  had  died  of  a  similar  complaint. 
Whether  this  was  anything  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence  it  is  difficult 
to  say. 
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Duchenne's  description  was  written  in  1855,  but  no  one  iq>pear8  to  kiTe 
observed  similar  cases  until  Landouzy  and  D6j^ne  published  several  in 
1874  and  one,  with  an  autopsy,  in  1885.  Barsickow's  series  of  cases  of 
hereditary  muscular  atrophy,  published  in  1872,  are  of  a  similar  clinical  ^rpe. 
Westphal,  E.  Eemak,  and  other  writers  in  France  and  Germany,  have 
published  a  few  cases  since.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  not  exempt,  and 
girls  as  well  as  boys  are  affected.  The  cord  and  bulb  have  been  foand  un- 
affected. If  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  nerves,  it  is  a  form  of  Peripheral 
Neuritis  affecting  the  facial  and  other  motor  nerves ;  but  in  most  caaei  it 
appears  to  be  of  primary  muscular  origin. 

j3.  ErVs  juvenile  hereditary  form* — A  clinically  distinct  "juvenile  form"  d 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  has  been  described  by  Erb  (*  Deutsches  Aiduv 
f.  klin.  Med.,'  1884).  It  usually  begins  at  puberty.  The  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  are  more  affected  than  those  of  the  hands,  and  the  legs  are  not  in- 
frequently attacked.  The  face  and  hands  escape.  These  cases,  tike 
Duchenne's  above  noted,  are  marked  by  a  hereditary  character.  There  are 
no  fibrillary  contractions,  no  reaction  of  degeneration  even  of  the  ''middle" 
or  imperfect  kind,  and  post  mortem  the  anterior  cornua  have  been  found 
intact  in  two  cases  by  Friedreich.  Occasionally  the  deltoid  or  other  paralysed 
muscles  hypertrophy — which  connects  this  form  with  the  pseudo-hypertrophic 
atrophy  to  be  next  described. 

y.  Dr  Tooth  has  collected  the  previously  published  cases  of  hereditaiy 
atrophic  paralysis,  and  added  four  new  ones  (Thesis,  1886).  Of  30  in  all,  he 
finds  that  8  occurred  between  one  and  five  years  of  age,  10  between  five  and 
ten,  and  18  between  ten  and  twenty,  while  only  3  patients  were  older— 
twenty-five,  thirty-seven,and  forty-six;  28  were  males  and  16  females,  so 
that  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  was  much  less  than  in  Cruveflhier't 
muscular  atrophy.  Grouped  in  families,  there  were  17  instances  d  more 
than  one  case  in  a  family,  and  only  12  isolated. 

In  one  group  the  lower  extremities  were  first  affected,  and  particnlarif 
the  peroneal  muscles.  The  extensors  and  gastrocnemii  shared  in  the 
paralysis,  and  the  hands  and  forearms  followed.  Fibrillary  tremors  and 
marked  reaction  of  degeneration  were  usually  present.  ('  St  Barth.  Hwp. 
Rep.,'  1889 ;  see  also '  Lond.  Med.  Eec'  for  October  of  the  same  year,  p.  430.) 

It  appears  from  the  clinical  features,  as  well  as  from  the  anatcHoical 
results  of  Friedreich's  two  cases,  that  the  lesion  is  not  central,  but  dther  a 
Peripheral  Neuritis  or  primary  (myopathic)  muscular  atrophy.  In  a  case  in 
Virchow's  (*  Archiv,'  1855)  there  was  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  ccnnnaand 
root-zones. 

S.  Meryon's  remarkable  cases  of  hereditary  muscular  atrophy  described  in 
1852,  may  not  improbably  belong  to  this  same  clinical  group.  They 
have,  however,  been  generally  appropriated  as  examples  of  the  followiog 
disease,  and  will  be  again  referred  to  (p.  517). 

Pseudo-Hypkrtrophic  Paralysis.! — In  1861,  Duchenne  recorded  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  '  Electrisation  Localis^e '  the  case  of  a  boy  whose 
legs  were  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  stand,  while  the  muscles  of  his 
calves  and  hips  looked  like  those  of  an  athlete.  Seven  years  later  the 
same  fertile  author  wrote  a  detailed   paper  on  the  disease  in  qnestioa 

*  Syn. — Dystropbia  mosculonim  progressiva  juvenilis  (Erb). — ^Myopathic  atrq)Jiy  of 
adolescents. 

t  St/n, — ^Myopathic  atropby  witb  fatty  overgrowth — MyosderosiA-^ProgTessive  mwcolir 
•derosis — Lipomatosis  musculorum  luxurians. 
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In  the  meantime  cases  had  been  noticed  by  a  few.  German  observers. 
There  was  one  in  1863  in  Oppolzer's  wards  at  Vienna ;  and  another,  which 
eaiAe  under  Oriesinger's  notice  in  1864,  gave  BiUroth  the  opportunity  of 
excising  a  piece  of  the  deltoid  muscle  and  of  proving  that  there  was  no  real 
but  only  an  apparent  hypertrophy;  for  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
adipose  and  fibrous  tissue,  while  the  muscular  fibres  themselves  were 
unaltered.  Duchenne,  in  1865,  made  similar  observations  in  one  of  his 
cases  with  the  aid  of  his  "  emporte-pi^."  He  therefore  proposed  to  term 
the  disease  pariUysie  myoscUrosigue.  Dr  Gk)wers'  monograph,  published  in 
1879,  contained  all  the  information  obtained  up  to  that  date,  and  little  has 
been  added  since. 

Histology. — ^The  substance  of  the  enlarged  muscles  has  a  whitishryellow 
colour,  with  only  a  faint  reddish  tint.  There  is  still  a  linear  arrangement 
of  the  fibres,  and  in  extreme  cases  this  alone  distinguishes  it  from  the  sub- 
cutaneous adipose  tissue.  The  fat  sometimes  extends  into  the  tendons,  so 
that  during  life  they  seem  to  have  been  encroached  upon  by  the  fleshy 
bellies  of  the  muscles.  Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  fibrous  tissue  only 
and  no  fat  has  been  found  between  the  muscular  fibres  ;  and  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  this  new  tissue  has  been  found  full  of  nuclei  or  spindle- 
cells.  The  muscular  fibres  seem  to  become  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  a 
process  of  simple  atrophy,  which  at  last  leaves  only  the  collapsed  sarco- 
lemma-sheaths.  Those  fibres  which  remain  are  not  always  completely 
unaltered,  as  described  by  Griesinger.  Duchenne  described  their  transverse 
striation  as  unusually  faint  Other  observers  have  seen  some  which  were 
striated  longitudinally,  some  which  were  translucent  or  "  waxy,"  and  some 
which  were  in  a  state  of  granular  or  fatty  degeneration.  Some  fibres  again 
are  truly  hypertrophied,  so  as  to  be  two  or  three  times  as  thick  as  normal ; 
a  fact  first  observed  by  Cohnheim. 

True  muscular  hypertrophy. — ^Apart  from  the  physiological  hypertrophy 
of  health,  a  few  cases  have  been  described — ^by  Auerbach,  Berger,  and 
Friedreich — in  which  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  particularly  the  arms,  have 
greatly  increased  in  size  without  increase  or  with  diminution  of  contractile 
power.  When  a  minute  portion  is  extracted  it  is  found  that  the  individual 
fibres  are  increased  in  diameter,  without  interstitial  fibrous  or  fatty  over- 
growth.. Though  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  first  case  was  recorded, 
the  pathology  of  this  rare  affection  is  quite  unknown. 

Course. — ^The  enlargement  of  the  muscles  is  not  present  at  all  stages  of 
pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis.  There  is  an  early  period  during  which  the 
only  symptom  is  an  impairment  of  power  in  the  lower  limbs.  The  child — ^f  or 
the  affection  almost  always  begins  in  childhood — is  noticed  to  totter  in 
walking,  and  to  be  apt  to  fall ;  he  has  difficulty  in  getting  on  to  his  f eet^ 
and  is  particularly  awkward  in  going  upstairs ;  when  he  tries  to  sit  down  he 
falls  into  the  chair.  In  many  cases  the  commencement  of  the  disease  occurs 
before  the  little  patient  has  learned  to  walk.  At  first  the  parents  think 
that  the  child  is  only  backward,  as  so  many  rachitic  children  are,  but  at 
length  they  see  that  there  is  something  more  seriously  wrong. 

When,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  or  a  year  from  the  beginning  of  the 
paralysis,  the  change  in  the  muscles  is  discoverable,  its  extent  and  degree 
vary  widely  in  different  cases.  The  calves  are  often  affected  alone ;  next  in 
liability  to  undergo  enlargement  are  the  masses  of  the  erector  spines  in  the 
loins,  the  s^utcei^  the  delioidsy  and  the  infra  ^nati.  The  ghUceus  medius 
usually  escapes.    The  muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  latissimus  dorsi^  the  lower 
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part  of  the  pectoraiis  and  serraius  magnus  are  more  often  reduced  in  siaei  to 
as  to  afford  a  strange  contrast  But  sometimes  the  whole  (rf  the  trunk  and 
every  part  of  the  limbs  displays  an  exaggeration  of  contour  which  leaves  hi 
behind  that  of  the  Famese  Hercules,  as  Duchenne  shows  by  comparing  a 
sketch  of  that  ancient  statue  with  portraits  of  a  patient  of  his^  a  boy  tea 
years  old.  The  enlarged  muscles  are  generally  firm  and  elastic,  and  when 
they  are  brought  into  action  they  harden  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  do  not  consist  wholly  of  contractile  elements. 

When  a  child  affected  with  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis  stands  up,  his 
attitude  is  characteristic.  The  abdomen  is  pushed  forwards,  and  the 
hollow  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The  nates  project 
backwards ;  but  the  shoulders  are  thrown  further  back  still,  so  that  a  hue 
dropt  from  the  upper  dorsal  spines  falls  behind  the  sacrum.  The  legs 
are  separated  widely  from  one  another.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  straigfaten 
the  back  the  child  at  once  falls  down.  When  he  walks,  he  balances  the 
body  from  side  to  side  at  every  step,  with  a  '^waddling  "  gait.  He  cannot 
rise  from  the  sitting  posture  without  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  uses  them  is  very  characteristic.  He  places  both  hands  upon  his 
knees,  and  gradually  pushes  up  his  body  into  the  erect  posture  by  moving 
his  hands  from  his  knees  to  his  groin.  This  manoeuvre,  which  has  been  not 
inaptly  called  "  climbing  up  the  thighs,"  is  well  represented  by  sketches  in 
Dr  Gk)wers'  work  on  *  Diseases  of  the  Cord'  (p.  391),  and  by  {Aotographi 
in  Dr  Boss's  work  (vol.  i,  p.  996). 

The  susceptibiHty  of  the  affected  muscles  to  faradic  currents  is  some- 
times normal,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  considerably  lowered.  This  appears  to 
depend  solely  on  the  degree  of  atrophy  of  muscular  fibres.  There  is  no 
reaction  of  degeneration.  As  with  all  the  atrophic  disorders  of  mucki 
described  in  this  chapter,  pelvic  symptoms  are  absent^  and  the  sphincters 
act  naturally  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  The  knee-jerk 
gradually  disappears,  as  in  other  atrophic  forms  of  paralysis.  I^riDary 
tremors,  such  as  are  seen  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  are  not  generally 
to  be  noticed;  but  they  have  been  observed  in  a  few  instances.  The 
cutaneous  sensibility  is  unimpaired.  The  legs  and  feet  are  often  odd  and 
damp  and  bluish.  The  heels  are  usually  drawn  up  to  a  greater  or  Ims 
extent,  by  contraction  of  the  tendo  AchiUisy  and  there  may  be  a  veil- 
marked  club-foot.  Sometimes  the  knees  are  rigidly  flexed.  Hie  intel- 
ligence may  be  perfect ;  but  it  is  often  defective,  and  in  some  of  the  cases 
recorded  the  patients  have  been  idiots. 

When  the  disease  has  developed  itself  to  a  certain  pointy  it  is  described 
by  Duchenne  as  remaining  stationary  for  two  or  three  years,  or  even  longer. 
But  at  length  a  further  advance  takes  place.  If  the  legs  only  were  affected, 
the  arms  are  now  involved.  The  muscles,  however,  which  now  lose  their 
functions,  do  not  show  even  an  apparent  hypertrophy,  but  are  always 
reduced  in  size,  although  the  histological  change  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  those  which  were  earlier  affected.  Even  those  muscles  whieli 
were  at  first  enlarged  ultimately  shrink,  until  they  too  are  obviondy 
atrophied.  The  patient,  who  has  generally  now  reached  adolescence,  becomei 
altogether  unable  to  stand,  or  even  to  sit  up ;  he  is  a  prisoner  upon  Ui 
couch.  Ultimately  he  dies  of  exhaustion,  or  is  carried  off  by  phthisifl^  or 
some  other  intercurrent  complaint.  Friedreich,  however,  remarks  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  cases  hitherto  recorded  have  been  lost  sight  (rf,  so  that 
it  is  not  known  how  they  ended. 
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Etiology. — ^Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  pseudo-hypertrophic 
paralysis.  As  occasional  exciting  causes  are  mentioned  unhealthy  con- 
ditions  of  life,  chills,  over-exertion  of  the  muscles,  and  the  occurrence  of 
conyulsions  or  of  an  exanthem  such  as  measles. 

It  often  appears  in  succession  in  two,  or  three,  or  even  four  children  of 
the  same  family,  especially  in  the  boys,  and  at  the  same  age  in  all  of  them. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  parents  themselves  have  always  been  free  from 
it ;  but  its  hereditary  origin  has  often  been  traceable  by  its  having  occurred 
in  brothers  or  other  relations  of  the  father  or  mother.  Transmission  is 
almost  always  through  mothers  to  sons.* 

Boys  are  far  more  subject  to  this  malady  than  girls,  the  proportion, 
among  seventy-seven  cases  collected  by  Friedreich,  being  sixty-four  to  thirteen. 
Of  Duchenne's  original  fifteen  cases  only  two  were  girls ;  of  forty-one  collected 
by  Webber  of  Boston  and  quoted  by  Eoss,  only  five ;  of  thirty-three  by  Gk)wer8, 
ten.  In  a  remarkable  series  of  cases  recorded  by  Lutz  it  appeared  in  two 
successive  generations  in  the  female  line  only,  affecting  five  girls.  More  often 
it  attacks  several  sons  of  the  same  parents,  and  spares  all  the  daughters. 

Out  of  75  cases  in  which  the  date  of  its  commencement  was  ascertained, 
Friedreich  found  45  in  which  it  began  under  five  years  of  age,  17  between 
six  and  ten,  8  between  eleven  and  sixteen.  In  the  remaining  5  cases  the 
patients  were  adults ;  and  2  of  them  were  aged  forty  and  forty-one  respec- 
tively when  the  disease  began.  There  was  in  1887  a  patient  in  Gujr's 
Hospital  under  Dr  Frederick  Taylor,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  in  whom  this 
disease  had  developed  within  only  a  few  months. 

Dr  Port,  of  the  German  Hospital,  showed  two  cases  at  the  Hunterian 
Society  (1887-8),  in  brothers  aged  fourteen  and  nine  years.  Their  four 
sisters  were  healthy  and  one  brother ;  but  three  other  brothers  had  died 
after  showing  symptoms  of  the  same  disease. 

In  eight  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  six  were  in  male  and  two  in  female 
patients ;  two  were  under  ten,  and  four  between  ten  and  twenty. 

Diagnosis, — ^This  is  very  easy  in  well-marked  cases.  One  morbid  state, 
which  must  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  it,  is  that  which  Brodie  and 
Hilton  both  believed  to  depend  on  the  hip-joints  being  congenitally  placed 
too  far  backwards ;  the  drawings  given  in  Hilton's  work  show  a  compensa- 
tory curvature  of  the  spine  very  like  that  which  is  seen  in  pseudo-hyper- 
trophic paralysis,  so  that  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  his  cases  could 
possibly,  after  all,  have  been  examples  of  that  disease  in  a  slight  form.  Dr 
Leech's  ''  harpoon  "  enables  one  to  examine  the  muscular  tissue  during  life, 
and  is  said  to  be  more  useful  than  Duchenne's  emporte-piice.  That  enlargement 
of  the  muscles  is  not  always  a'  conspicuous  sjonptom  is  certain;  unless  it  should 
prove  that  Duchenne  and  Friedreich  were  wrong  in  including  under  the 
present  head  the  cases  described  by  Dr  Meryon  in  1852  under  the  name  of 
''granular  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  voluntary  muscles,"  which  occurred 
at  about  the  same  age  in  several  boys  belonging  to  two  families.  Meryon 
found  a  different  morbid  change  in  the  muscles ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  investigations  were  made  after  death  had  occurred  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  the  disease,  and  not  upon  portions  of  muscle  removed  during  life. 
Charcot  and  Sir  William  Eoberts,  however,  regard  the  cases  in  question  as 
examples  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Friedreich  himseU  relates  as  instances  of  the  latter  disease  several  cases 

*  In  this  character  of  chiefly  affecting  males  but  being  chiefly  transmitted  through 
femalea,  this  corioos  disease  resembles  Hiemophilia, 
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.which  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  class  as  Meryon's  (c£.  p.  514).  They 
occurred  in  three  families  residing  in  or  near  Heidelberg ;  and  what  is  very 
.curious  is  that  Hemptenbacher,  a  pupil  of  Friedreich's,  succeeded  in  tncti^ 
all  three  families  to  a  single  pair  of  ancestors  a  century  and  a  half  back.  A 
similar  malady  is  said  by  Eichhorst  to  have  appeared  in  six  eocceaiwt 
generations  in  a  family  at  Konigsberg. 

Pathology. — Charcot  and  most  other  writers  at  the  present  time  hold 
that  this  disease  is  primarily  an  affection  of  the  muscles  themselves,  and 
thus  differs  absolutely  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  which  has  been 
traced  to  a  lesion  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord.  But  we  have  ae^i  that 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  even  in  the  atrophic  paralysis  of  chil- 
dren, the  wasted  muscles  often  have  their  bulk  made  up  to  the  natanl 
standard  by  an  interstitial  development  of  adipose  and  fibrous  tissues,  so 
that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  an  apparent  overgrowth  of  the  muscles  ia  not  an 
essential  feature  of  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  one  cannot  help  suspectzog 
that  it  must,  after  all,  have  close  relation  to  the  other  atrophic  diseases. 
Indeed,  although  Pierret  and  Charcot  studied  with  great  care  the  histology 
of  the  cord  in  a  fatal  case  of  M.  Bergeron's,  and  detected  no  morbid  change 
in  it^  afterwards  Lockhart  Clarke  and  Gh)wers  recorded  a  case  in  wfaidi 
they  discovered  extensive  areas  of  disintegration  in  various  parts,  in  some  of 
which  the  nerve-cells  were  in  a  state  of  atrophy.  Dr  Fagge  was  strongly 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis  will  ultimately 
be  found  to  be  a  spinal  affection,  and  since  the  first  edition  of  this  imrk 
was  published  Dr  Eoss  and  Dr  Bramwell  have  each  found  changes  in  the 
.spinal  cord.  The  former  observer,  however,  has  in  a  second  case  fonnd 
the  cord  and  nerves  of  the  paralysed  muscles  unaffected,  and  the  lesions 
recorded  by  the  latter  were  either  congenital  or  secondary  and  recent 
Accordingly  Dr  Eoss  has,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  treatise,  abandoned 
the  theory  of  a  spinal  origin,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  pseudo-hyper- 
trophic  paralysis  is  a  primary  and  idiopathic  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Dr 
Qowers  also  holds  that  '*  the  essential  lesion  is  the  growth  of  conneedre 
tissue  by  which  the  muscular  fibres  are  damaged,  whether  fatty  tissue  is 
found  or  not" 

The  nearest  allies  of  this  curious  disease  are  the  hereditary  juyenik 
4ind  probably  myopathic  forms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  huit 
described.* 

Treatment. — ^There  is  unfortunately  very  little  to  be  said  on  this  point 
Duchenne  believed  that  he  cured  two  cases  (the  details  of  which  are  given 
in  the  'Archives  G^n^rales'  for  1868)  by  faradisation  of  the  affected  muscles, 
with  the  aid  of  hydrotherapeutics  and  massage ;  they  were  both  in  sb 
early  stage,  with  but  slight  enlargement  of  the  geistrocnemiL  At  a  kter 
period  of  the  disease  he  found  treatment  of  no  use.  Benedikt  has  rec<»d6d 
three  cases  in  which  he  obtained  results  by  "  galvanising  the  sympathetic," 
but  in  the  hands  of  £rb  this  procedure  has  since  signally  failed.  Heiyoa 
believed  that  the  administration  of  arsenic  retarded  the  pn^ress  of  his 
cases.  When  contractures  have  occurred,  so  as  to  produce  talipes,  division 
of  the  tendo  Achillis  has  sometimes  been  useful,  by  enabling  the  patient  to 
walk  until  the  muscular  atrophy  has  advanced  to  a  further  stage. 

*  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  apparently  inconstant  changes  in  the  cord  may  be  thi 
result  and  not  Uie  cause  of  the  muscular  atrophy,  like  the  atrophy  of  motor  nerre-eeOi 
fonnd  by  Dr  Dickinson  and  other  observers  as  the  result  of  amputation  P  (' Jovrn.  at 
Anat./  1869,  p.  88;  see  also  Dr  Drescbfield's  case,  ibid.  1879,  p.  424,  and  Mr.  BowlWf 
'  Ii\juries  and  Diseases  of  Nerves,'  p.  27,  with  reference  to  Vulpian's  experimental  reeoUt.) 
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Primary  multiple  musadar  atrophy  is  a  condition  closely  allied  to  the 
preceding,  but  difiering  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  stage  of  apparent 
hypertrophy.  Cases  will  be  found  mentioned  in  Dr  Poore's  edition  of 
Duchenne's  great  work,  and  in  Dr  Gowers'  treatise.  They  occur  in  families, 
and  sometimes  reappear  for  several  generations.  Thus  Barsickow,  in  a 
thesis  on  the  subject,  quoted  by  Growers,  foxmd  twenty-four  cases  in  five 
generations.  The  affection  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  more  frequent  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  usually  appears,  not  in  childhood,  but  in  early  adult  life. 
It  often  begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  giving  what  has  been  called  the 
"myopathic  expression,"  or  rather  want  of  expression.  When  fully  deve- 
loped the  condition  is  much  like  that  of  advanced  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  and  probably  some  of  the  eases  might  take  their  place  as  examples 
of  IXudienne's  "juvenile"  type  referred  to  above  (pp.  513,  514). 

Atbophig  Paralysis  from  Lead.*— The  most  common  effect  of  chronic 
poisoning  by  lead  upon  the  nervous  system  is  a  peculiar  form  of  paralysis 
affecting  the  upper  limbs,  and  known  as  "  the  dropped  wrist." 

This  attacks  certain  groups  of  muscles  much  more  often  than  others. 
(xenerally  the  extensors  of  Uie  hand  are  the  chief  ones  to  suffer ;  the 
patient's  hand  hangs  powerless  from  his  wrist,  and  his  fingers  are  more  or 
less  forcibly  flexed.  When  the  forearm  is  laid  prone  upon  a  table  he  is 
unable  to  turn  it  round  so  as  to  bring  the  palm .  uppermost,  but  the 
supinator  longus  generally  escapes.  The  muscles  which  form  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  are  affected  very  frequently  and  sometimes  before  any  others ; 
also  those  of  the  little  finger,  the  lumbricales  and  the  interossei.  In 
some  cases  the  deltoid  muscles  are  first  attacked,  and  with  them  the  lower 
part  of  the  trapeziif  and  the  muscles  which  cover  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  scapulse.  The  affected  muscles  always  become  atrophied.  Thus  the 
ball  of  the  thumb,  instead  of  being  rounded,  is  sunken ;  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance in  the  lumbricales  causes  the  flexor  tendons  to  be  visible  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand ;  the  neighbourhood  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus 
and  the  back  of  the  forearm  are  hollowed  out  and  flaccid.  If  the  shoulder 
is  attacked,  it  loses  its  roundness,  and  the  outlines  of  the  bones  can  be  felt 
much  more  plainly  than  is  natural  In  some  cases  the  whole  upper  limb 
may  be  weak  and  all  its  muscles  more  or  less  wasted.  But  the  biceps  and 
triceps  in  the  arm  and  the  flexor  muscles  in  the  forearm  are  never  so  much 
affected  as  the  extensors. 

Most  frequently  both  upper  limbs  are  attacked,  but  one  much  more  than 
the  other.  Sometimes  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  one  arm  and  hand. 
Perhaps  the  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  arm  has  been  used  more 
than  the  other  in  the  patient's  daily  work. 

The  paralysis  which  occurs  in  chronic  plumbism  is  not  always  confined 
to  the  upper  limbs.  In  the  legs  the  peronei  are  first  attacked.  In  two 
instances  at  Guy's  Hospital  &e  whole  body  was  affected  The  patient 
could  not  walk  nor  raise  himself  in  bed. 

*  Afii.  Satanim6  palsy.— This  term  and  the  corresponding  one  of  Saturnine  goat  are 
rarviYals  of  the  astroloncal  chemistry  which  connected  the  seven  principal  metals  with 
the  '^  seven  stars  ** — gold  with  the  son,  silver  with  the  moon  (witness  "  Innar-canstic  "),  iron 
with  Mars,  quicksilver  with  **  Mercory/'  tin  with  Jnpiter,  copper  with  Venus  {diva  potent 
Qypri),  and  lead  with  Saturn. 

t  This  curious  immunity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trape&us  also  obtains  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  Compare  the  muMdes  most  often  affected  in  that  disease  (p.  4S7\  and 
In  infantile  palsy  (p.  491). 
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Pathology, — It  was  long  a  qaestion  whether  lead  paralysis  is  due  to  in 
affection  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  cord,  or  to  the  local  action  of  kid 
circulating  in  the  blood  upon  the  muscles  themselves.  John  Hunter 
long  ago  took  advantage  of  a  fatal  accident  which  had  happened  to  a 
painter  to  examine  the  tissues  of  his  paralysed  hand  and  arm,  ioA  he  foond 
that  the  muscles  were  cream-coloured.  Some  years  ago  a  man  died  in  Gu/i 
Hospital  who  had  been  attacked  with  lead  paralysis  seven  years  before^ 
and  had  never  completely  recovered  from  it.  Dr  Moxon  found  that  the 
affected  muscles— especially  the  deep  extensors  of  the  forearm — ^were  repre- 
sented only  by  loose  watery  connective  tissue. 

The  tenderness  of  the  muscles,  and  the  marked  electrical  reaction  of  de- 
generation shown  by  the  paralysed  muscles,  make  it  probable  that  lead  palsy  ii 
due  to  peripheral  neuritis  (perhaps  affecting  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves) 
rather  than  to  disease  of  the  cord,  or  to  primary  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

Diagnosis. — We  have  already  seen  the  close  relation  between  the  symptomt 
of  lead-palsy  and  those  of  chronic  atrophic  spinal  paralysis  (p.  496).  The  only 
other  disease  for  which  saturnine  paralysis  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  is  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy.  One  distinction  between  them — on  which  Sir  T^^IUam 
Oull  used  to  lay  stress — is  that  in  chronic  plumbism  the  patient  compbunsof 
pain  when  one  grasps  the  affected  muscles  with  one's  hand.  Moreov^,  it  is 
not  attended  with  the  fibrillary  tremors  which  accompany  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy.  But  the  most  remarkable  distinction  is  afforded  by  the 
application  of  galvanism  to  the  skin  over  the  affected  muscles.  In  had 
paralysis  faradism  causes  but  slight  contraction  or  none  at  all,  whereas 
interrupted  galvanism  gives  rise  to  movements  more  readily  than  in  heaUh, 
that  is,  a  smaller  number  of  cells  is  required  to  excite  the  muscles  to 
contract,  and  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  are  weD 
marked.     This  is  absent  or  ill-developed  in  progressive  muscular  atn^y. 

The  exemption  of  the  supinator  longus  is  so  constant  as  to  be  often  of  h^ 
in  diagnosis.  The  gums  must  be  examined  for  the  blue  line  which  is  practicaUy 
pathognomonic ;  its  peculiar  characters  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Lead-colic.  One  must  ask  whether  the  patient  has  suffered  from  pain  in 
the  abdomen  with  constipation ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  i 
person  has  been  slowly  absorbing  the  metal  in  minute  quantities  for  a  long 
time,  paralysis  often  occurs  without  having  been  preceded  by  any  psin  in 
the  bowels,  and  these  are  precisely  the  cases  which  are  difficult  of  diagnosia 
Sometimes  the  recognition  of  chronic  plumbism  is  materially  facilitated  by 
the  peculiarly  sallow  and  ansemic  aspect  of  the  patient 

Another  nervous  affection  which  is  said  to  be  an  occasional  resoh  of 
lead-poisoning  is  a  tremor^  resembling  that  caused  by  mercury.  It  hat 
hitherto  only  been  observed,  by  Brockmann,  among  the  miners  on  the  Harts. 
It  is  generally  limited  to  the  arms  and  hands,  but  it  very  often  attacks  ibo 
the  lips  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  Very  rarely  it  attacks  the  legs  and 
the  muscles  of  the  head  and  of  the  trunk. 

TreaMent, — The  medicine  most  useful  in  lead  palsy  is  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Dr  Anstie  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  a  nutritious  diet^  and  on 
the  value  of  cod-liver  oil  in  such  cases.  Sulphur  baths  have  been  suf^iosed 
to  be  serviceable.  They  lead  to  the  excretion  of  some  of  the  lead  which 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  body;  a  blackish  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
and  still  more  of  the  nails,  is  observed  which  does  not  at  once  rub  ofl^  and 
which  evidently  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  lead  present  on  the 
body  into  a  sulphide. 
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Locally  the  applicatdon  of  a  continuous  current,  just  sufficiently  powerful 
to  excite  contraction  of  the  affected  muscles,  is  very  useful.  As  soon  as 
they  will  react  to  faradism,  that  form  of  stimulation  may  be  substituted. 

Other  effects  of  phinibic  intoxication  will  be  referred  to  under  the  headings 
of  Epilepsy  and  Insanity,  Lead-colic,  Chronic  Interstitial  Nephritis,  Satur- 
nine Gk>ut,  and  Ansomia.     It  is  also  a  cause  of  abortion  and  myalgia. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  effect  of  other  metallic 
poisons  on  the  nervous  system. 

Mercurial  Tremor.* — ^This  disorder,  once  common  among  looking-glass 
makers  and  other  workers  in  quicksilver,  has  now  happily  become  very  rare. 

The  first  thing  which  a  man  notices  when  he  is  beginning  to  suffer  from 
mercurial  tremor  is  that  he  is  no  longer  sure  of  his  arms  and  hands.  So 
soon  as  he  attempts  to  take  hold  of  anything  they  shake.  After  a  time 
every  effort  leads  to  jerking  movements.  When  his  arm  is  bent  it  is  not  by 
a  continuous  motion,  but  by  fits  and  starts.  His  hand  cannot  be  directed 
with  precision  to  any  object,  but  is  thrown  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  it ; 
when  he  has  even  grasped  a  thing  he  is  often  unable  to  let  it  go.  Presently 
the  lower  limbs  are  affected ;  he  may  have  to  be  led,  and  when  he  walks  his 
limbs  may  tremble  and  dance  about^  so  that  (as  Sir  Thomas  Watson  says) 
they  look  as  if  hung  upon  wires.  His  tongue  may  become  tremulous,  his 
speech  may  be  hurried,  jerking  (or  staccato),  and  at  length  unintelligible ;  this 
last  symptom  constitutes  what  has  been  termed  pseUismus  mercv/rialis.  When 
the  tremor  has  once  been  excited  by  exertion  or  emotion  the  man  himself  is 
unable  for  a  time  to  stop  it,  but  if  he  remains  quiet  for  a  little  while  it 
passes  ofi^  and  does  not  return  until  he  has  to  make  some  fresh  effort. 
(Jetting  some  other  person  to  grasp  the  affected  limbs  sometimes  controls 
their  movements. 

The  conmiencement  of  mercurial  tremor  is  generally  gradual,  but  some- 
times it  is  sudden,  and  a  fit  of  passion  has  seemed  to  act  as  an  immediate 
exciting  cause  of  it  It  is  said  to  be  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  cold  and  damp 
weather  of  winter  than  at  other  seasons. 

As  might  be  expected,  salivation  often  accompanies  the  more  severe 
forms  of  mercurial  tremor.  The  teeth  become  loose,  the  gums  are  ulcerated, 
the  breath  is  foetid.  The  patient  grows  weak,  ansemic,  and  thin.  His 
teeth  are  said  to  become  black,  and  his  skin  has  been  described  as  acquiring 
a  remarkable  brown  hue.  After  a  time  he  may  begin  to  suffer  from  head- 
ache and  loss  of  memory,  he  may  become  delirious,  and  at  length  comatose, 
and  in  this  way  the  disease  may  terminate  fatally. 

The  disease,  in  fact,  tends  to  advance  so  long  as  the  patient  remains 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  poison,  but  when  he  is  withdrawn  from  it 
the  tremor  commonly  subsides  in  two  or  three  months.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  recovery  is  incomplete,  the  upper  limbs  being  those  which  are  most 
apt  to  remain  unsteady.  Eelapses  are  frequent,  and  each  successive  attack 
is  commonly  more  severe  than  the  previous  ones. 

•  iSR^.— Mercurial  Shaking  Palsy — The  ''trembles" — JFV.  Tremblement  des  Dorenrs 
(M^rat),  1812 — Oerm,  Mercnrialzittem. 

The  foUowing  is  Be  Haen's  acoonnt  of  the  disease  in  one  of  the  miners  of  Idria  more 
than  a  century  ago,  as  cited  by  the  late  Dr  Sanders,  of  Edinburgh : — "  Deanrator,  quinqoe 
et  Tiginti  annonim,  horrendo  artnom  omnium  maxime  superiorum  vezatus,  ita  ut  neo  come* 
dere,  bibereYe  solus,  neque  loquens  amplius  intelligere  potuerit.  Nutriendus,  vestiendus,  et 
(inffuitia  instar)  alyum  urinamque  positnrus,  adjuyandus  erat :  dolorum  c»terum  immunis." 
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The  workers  in  quicksilver  mines — ^in  which  the  ore  is  exposed  to  beat 
— are  said  to  suffer  severely  from  mercurial  tremor.  Formeriy  it  wis 
common  enough  in  this  country  among  "water-gilders,"  who  employ  for 
gilding  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  gold,  from  which  the  volatile  metal  a 
expelled  by  the  action  of  a  charcoal  fire.  But  water-gilding  is  now  almost 
superseded  by  electro-plating.  Another  occupation  in  which  mercmyH 
used  extensively  is  that  of  "  silvering"  mirrors ;  this,  however,  comparatively 
seldom  gives  rise  to  the  tremor,  probably  because  the  quantity  ol  metal 
volatilised  is  but  small,  since  heat  is  not  employed.  But  mercury  does  give 
off  vapour  to  some  extent,  even  at  68^  or  70^,  so  that  it  is  not  impossible 
for  the  disease  to  show  itself  in  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  metal  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  In  1864  a  man,  suffering  from  an  extreme  form  of 
mercurial  tremor,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  Dr  Bees.  He 
had  merely  been  engaged  in  packing  up  skins  which  had  been  previously 
washed  with  an  acid  solution  of  mercury.  He  said  that  he  had  at  one  time 
been  salivated,  but  some  doubt  would  perhaps  have  remained  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  symptoms,  which  terminated  fatally,  had  not  Dr  Swayne  Taylor  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  mercury  from  the  kidneys,  and  (in  smaller  quantities) 
from  the  brain  and  liver  (*  Gu/s  Hospital  Reports,'  Third  Series,  voL  x, 
p.  176).  This  man  had  worked  at  his  occupation  for  three  years  before  he 
began  to  suffer  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  generally  said  that  a  time 
varying  from  two  to  twenty-five  years  is  requir^  for  the  production  of 
mercurial  tremor.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
been  a  water-gilder  for  seventeen  years  before  he  was  attacked. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  due,  not  to  the 
inhalation  of  mercury,  but  to  its  absorption  by  the  skin.  Dr  Mapother 
states  that  the  anatomy  porter  of  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons,  who  at  one 
time  rubbed  enormous  quantities  of  mercury  into  the  bodies  of  penoos 
affected  with  syphilis,  was  for  thirty  years  subject  to  mercurial  stammorii^^ 
Even  the  internal  administration  of  this  remedy  has  been  known  to  cause 
tremor  in  those  who  have  taken  it  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  diagnosis  of  mercurial  tremor  is  very  easy,  except  in  cases  such  as 
that  which  proved  fatal  in  1864  in  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  the  pati»t 
might  be  unaware  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  metal  In  its 
earlier  stages  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  paralysis  agitans ;  in  its  later 
periods  for  chorea.  Anstie  (*  Lancet^'  1872,  i,  p.  734)  mentions  the  case  ol 
a  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  delirium  tremens,  until  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  in  his  trade  he  had  been  inhaling  the  fumes  of 
the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

Treatment — Much  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  Uiis  diseise 
in  those  whose  occupations  would  otherwise  expose  them  to  it.  The  woit- 
shops  are  freely  ventilated  and  provided  with  flues  or  chimneys.  In  some 
places  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  interpose  a  glass  screen  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  workman's  body  and  the  fire  by  which  the  mercurial  vapour 
is  set  free.  Personal  cleanliness,  frequent  ablutions,  and  avoiding  to  take  food 
in  the  room  where  the  work  is  carried  on,  are  regarded  as  very  importantk 
and  it  is  said  that  abstemiousness  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  ezvts  a 
beneficial  influence,  though  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  the  effects  of 
intemperance  have  been  isolated  from  those  of  other  careless  habits,  which 
would  be  apt  to  prevail  in  conjunction  with  it. 

Like  oilier  forms  of  tremor,  that  which  is  caused  by  mercury  is  often 
diminished  for  the  time  by  a  glass  of  wine  or  of  some  other  stimulant    Sir 
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Thomas  Watson's  patient  said  that  when  the  disease  was  first  coming  on  he 
found  himself  unable  to  get  upstairs  to  his  work  until  he  had  taken  half  a 
quartern  of  gin. 

Among  medicines  iodide  of  potassium  appears  to  be  the  most  useful.  It 
was  suggested  by  Melsens  on  the  same  theory  as  for  chronic  lead-poisoning, 
and  mercury  has  been  said  to  have  been  detected  in  the  urine  while  it  was 
being  taken.  Sudorific  remedies  have  been  recommended,  but  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  says  that  he  found  tonics,  and  particularly  iron,  more  useful  than 
any  other  drugs  in  the  case  which  he  relates.  Anstie  found  cod-liver  oil 
very  useful  in  several  cases.  Sir  William  Gull  some  years  ago  recorded  an 
instance  in  which  electricity  appeared  to  be  beneficial,  sparks  being  taken 
from  the  spine.  It  was  thus  also  that  De  Haen's  patient  (whose  case  was 
quoted  above  in  a  note)  was  cured. 

Brass-foundbrs'  Ague. — Tremiyrsfrcm  zinc-poisoning, — ^There  is  a  curious 
disorder  to  which  brass-founders  are  liable ;  it  was  studied  by  Dr  Greenhow 
in  Birmingham,  in  1858,  and  named  by  him  "brass-founders'  ague,"  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  between  its  symptoms  and  those  of  a  paroxysm 
of  intermittent  fever  (*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xlv).  It  is  in  no  way  de- 
pendent upon  malaria,  but  is  caused  by  the  dense  white  fumes  of  oxide  of 
zinc,  the  result  of  deflagration  of  the  metal,  which,  at  a  certain  stage  in  the 
formation  of  brass,  fill  the  casting-shop,  unless  it  is  very  well  ventilated. 
Exposure  to  these  fumes  is  followed  by  malaise  and  weariness,  by  a  sense  of 
constriction  at  the  chest,  and  sometimes  by  nausea.  Afterwards  shivering 
comes  on,  with  chattering  of  the  teeth ;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  more  or  less 
marked  hot  stage,  and  the  attack  ends  in  very  profuse  sweating.  Next  day  the 
man  feels  out  of  sorts,  but  not  enough  to  be  unable  to  work.  There 
is  no  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks,  which  come  on  from 
time  to  time  under  the  operation  of  their  exciting  cause,  but  especially  wheii 
the  patient  has  been  off  work  for  a  few  days.  They  seem  not  to  impair  the 
health,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they  shorten  the  life  of  the  patient. 
Drinking  milk  is  said  to  be  preventive  of  the  brass-founders'  disease. 

Dr  Greenhow  reported  that,  beside  this  effect,  brass-workers  at  Birming- 
ham are  very  liable  to  shaking  palsy.  He  could  only  find,  however,  one 
case  in  an  old  man.  Dr  Gee  has  lately  published  in  the  '  St  Barth.  Hosp. 
Sep.'  for  1889,  p.  28,  a  case  of  a  brass-founder,  aged  thirty-three,  who 
suffered  from  muscular  paresis,  trembling  tongue,  and  ankle-clonus,  which 
symptoms  were  ascribed  to  zinc-poisoning.  See  also  a  good  account  of  the 
so-called  "  ague,"  the  bronchitis  (coniosis),  and  the  nervous  symptoms  to 
which  the  Birmingham  brass-founders  are  liable,  by  Dr  Eobert  M.  Simon 
(*Brit  Med.  Journ.,'  April  28th,  1888).  He  is  inclined,  with  Dr  Hogben, 
to  attribute  part  of  the  poisonous  effects  to  the  copper,  rather  than  the 
zinc  of  the  compoimd  metal. 

Arsenic  is  an  occasional  cause  of  paralysis,  affecting  the  lower  extremi- 
ties more  frequently  than  the  arms.  This,  like  lead-pklsy,  is  believed  to 
depend  on  peripheral  neuritis. 
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HiPPOOBATBB :  de  morbis,  lib.  ii,  cap.  19. 

Histology  wnd  nomendakire — Ataxic  symptoms — Ancesthesia — Parapkgie  a/m- 
ptoms — Lightning-pains — Visceral  pains — Loss  of  knee-jerk — Ditorden  </ 
the  eyes — Atrophy  of  joints — Perforating  vker — Other  compHcaUons — Gmru 
and  event — Anatomical  seat  anid  histology  of  tabes — Relation  between  the 
ataxy^  dyscesthesia,  and  other  symptoms — JEiiology — DiagnotM^-Frogmm 
and  treatment 

Hereditary  tabes :  Friedreich's  disease  its  symptoms  and  pathology. 

History  amd  nomendatttre, — ^Among  the  chronic  affections  of  the  6{HinI 
cord  there  is  one  which  is  characterised  by  an  impairment  of  the  power  of 
co-ordinating  or  combining  the  actions  of  muscles  in  the  execati<m  of  more- 
ments.  That  it  is  not  an  ordinary  paralysis  is  evident  from  the  bd 
that  in  some  cases  the  contractile  force  of  the  muscles  is  undimimshed. 
It  was  carefully  described  by  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  in  1858,  and  he  nimed 
it  ataxic  locomotrice  progressive.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Eomberg  hi 
described  under  the  title  tabes  dorsalis  most  of  the  principal  symptoms  of 
ataxy  in  1 85 1 ,  before  Duchenne  wrote  on  the  subject ;  and  the  French  ohserrer 
seems  to  have  somewhat  underrated  the  value  of  the  work  of  those  who  hid 
preceded  him,  although  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  he  altogether  ign<H^  it 

A  series  of  cases  was  described  by  Gull  in  1856-7.  But  earlier  stS 
Todd,  in  1847  ('Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Phys.,'  iii,  p.  721),  pointed  oat 
the  distinction  between  paralysis  and  loss  of  the  power  of  co-ordinating  mofe- 
ments,  and  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  walking  and  the  tottering  uncertain 
gait  which  result  from  ataxia,  while  considerable  voluntary  power  may  remaiiL 
He  did  not  name  the  latter  affection,  but  his  knowledge  went  beyond  tbt 
of  Eomberg  and  Duchenne  in  assigning  its  seat  to  the  posterior  cdnmns 
of  the  cord. 

We  now  know  that  though  locomotor  ataxia  is  a  frequent^  it  is  not  the 
earliest,  and  not  even  a  constant,  symptom  of  this  remarkable  disease ;  so 
that  tabes  is  a  far  better  word.  The  adjective  dorsalis  or  spinalis  is  seUaa 
needed,  for  tabes  mesenterica  is  a  term  now  seldom  used.t 

*  Synonyms, — Tabes  donalis  v,  donualis — Spinal  tabes — Locomotor  ataxia— Aiaiit 
locomotrice  progressive  ^Ducbemie) — ^Asynergie  locomotrice  (Trousseaa) — Posterior  ipnJ 
sclerosis— Chronic  posterior  leacomyeliUs. — Fr,  Ataxie  locomotrice— 0«rai.  TUm  donsBik 
Hinterstrangsclerose. 

t  The  original  meaning  of  Tabes  dorsalis  was  pnreW  clinical,  and  had  reference  to  tte 
weakness  and  pains  in  the  oack,  the  malnntrition  and  other  disorders  which  foUow  exeaan 
sexnal  indulgence.  In  fact  it  nearly  answered  to  what  is  now  oiOled  Neoraatbenia  qMlfc 
TaheM  dorsalis  from  this  cause  is  regarded  by  Cullen  in  his  nosology  aa  a  tptam^l 
atrophy,  distinguished  from  that  of  phthisis,  of  mesenteric  tabes,  and  of  <£ranio  snppuiatiaib 
only  by  the  absence  of  fever.    Celsus  has  no  dorsal  variety  of  Tabes. 

Now,  however,  the  word  tabes  is  not  used,  any  more  than  its  Greek  equivalent  .pUWi^ 
to  denote  generally  wasting,  atrophy,  or  marasmus.  "  Tabes  mesenterica,"  is  tnberakr 
enteritis  and  peritonitis,  with  swelling  (probably  always  seoondaiy)  of  the  lumaUrif 
lymph-fflands.  It  is  so  different  from  Tabes  dorsalis  in  its  clinical  features  and  ssmia* 
Sons,  tioat  confusion  can  scarcely  arise.    There  b  therefore  ne  reason  agtiinst  the  tern 
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Clinical  charaders. — ^The  onset  of  tabes  is  always  insidious  and  its 
pn^ess  gradual  Ataxic  symptoms  may  only  appear  after  months  or 
years  marked  by  pains,  by  loss  of  knee-jerk,  or  by  contracted  pupils.  Never- 
theless they  are  the  most  constant  and  characteristic,  and  may  properly  be 
first  considered. 

Motor  symptoms. — ^Ataxia  begins  almost  invariably  in  the  lower  limbs. 
In  walking  the  patient  lifts  his  foot  high  in  the  air  and  throws  it  outwards, 
and  then  he  brings  the  heel  to  the  ground  with  a  stamp.  If  the  case  is  a 
slight  one,  it  is  at  first  only  in  starting  that  he  experiences  a  difficulty. 
Wilks  relates  how  a  gentleman  whom  he  knew,  if  he  stopped  to  look  in  at 
a  shop-window,  had  to  ask  someone  near  to  give  him  a  push  before  he 
could  set  off  again.  Once  fairly  started,  he  did  pretty  well,  but  found  him- 
self unable  to  turn  sharply  round  without  stumbling.  Another  patient, 
when  he  had  once  walked  some  distance  along  a  road,  wanted  to  go  back, 
but  could  only  do  so  by  guiding  himself  up  against  a  bank,  when  he  fell 
down.  A  third,  an  out-patient,  one  day  apologised  for  being  late  at  the 
hospital  by  saying  that  his  friends  had  sent  him  off  in  a  wrong  direction, 
and  that  he  went  on  until  he  fortunately  met  an  acquaintance  who  turned 
him  round. 

Some  writers  describe  ataxic  patients  as  rolling  and  staggering  like 
persons  who  are  intoxicated,  but  Wilks  says  that  the  gait  rather  resembles 
that  of  a  man  walking  on  a  ledge  who  is  anxiously  balancing  himself .  The 
distinction  is  a  real  one,  but  many  persons  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
have  been  condemned  by  their  neighbours  as  drunks^s.  The  attempt  to 
run,  or  to  hop,  or  even  to  ascend  stairs,  makes  the  patient's  incapacity  still  more 
manifest^  he  is  unable  to  stand  on  one  foot,  or  with  the  two  feet  close 
together,  without  tottering  or  falling.  If  told  to  walk  in  a  straight  line — 
as  along  one  particular  board  in  a  floor — ^his  course  is  sinuous  and  irregular. 
The  use  of  a  stick,  or  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  friend,  has  an  extraordinary 
effect  in  steadying  his  movements.  In  more  advanced  cases,  however,  as  soon 
as  he  attempts  to  stand,  his  legs  are  violently  jerked  in  all  directions,  and 
this,  even  though  he  may  be  held  up  on  each  side  by  an  attendant.  When 
lying  on  a  couch  he  cannot  carry  the  foot  straight  towards  an  object  so  as  to 
touch  it^  nor  raise  the  leg  up  in  the  air  with  an  even  movement.  Yet  he  can 
exert  considerable  power  in  moving  his  legs  against  pressure,  as  in  lifting  a 
weight  upon  his  knees. 

The  disorder  may  last  for  years  without  'extending  beyond  the  lower 
limbs,  but  in  many  cases  it  sooner  or  later  affects  the  arms.  The  patient  then 
becomes  incapacitated  for  actions  requiring  delicate  manipulation,  such  as 
writing  or  playing  the  piano ;  he  cannot  fasten  his  necktie  or  button  his 
clothes.  If  he  is  told  to  bring  the  two  forefingers  into  contact  from  a 
distance,  they  miss  one  another  repeatedly.  He  cannot  touch  his  own  nose 
or  rub  his  own  eyes  with  certainty.  He  finds  a  difficulty  in  taking  hold 
of  anything  held  up  before  him,  and  when  he  attempts  to  draw  or  write  in 
the  air  with  his  finger,  the  fingers  are  moved  zigzag  in  all  directions. 

Sensory  symptoms. — ^Feeling  is  more  or  less  impaired  in  cases  of  tabes. 
Subjective  feelings  of  niunbness,  or  of  formication,  are  very  often  complained 
of.  The  patient  says  that  when  he  stands  his  feet  seem  to  be  covert  with 
thick  woollen  stockings,  or  to  be  treading  upon  a  water-bed,  or  upon  india- 
Tabes  {or,  when  needfol  for  distinction  from  Tabes  mesenterica.  Tabes  dorsalis)  being  nsed. 
It  has  every  chazacter  of  a  good  name.  It  is  short,  classical,  unmeaning,  distinctive, 
and  capable  of  forming  an  adjective.  This  adjective  is  ready  madei  tabidmi^~not 
taheUeu9. 
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rubber.  The  cutaneous  sensibility  may  be  found  diminished  in  the  feet,  the 
legs,  or  even  the  thighs,  when  carefully  tested  as  described  at  p.  403 ;  hot 
there  is  rarely  any  approach  to  complete  anaesthesia.  Ability  to  feel  pain  is 
often  absent  (analgesia),  while  tactile  impressions  are  readily  perceived,  and 
patients  generally  retain  the  power  of  appreciating  differences  of  tempentnre 
long  after  they  have  lost  common  sensation.  That  curious  symptom,  the 
retarded  transmission  of  impressions,  is  almost  peculiar  to  locomotor  ataxj. 
It  especially  concerns  the  sense  of  pain,  but  Hertzberg  believed  that  tactile 
impressions  and  those  of  heat  and  cold  may  also  be  delayed.  If  there  is  no 
anaesthesia,  the  prick  of  a  needle  may  first  be  only  felt  as  a  touch,  and  tJien, 
after  an  interval  a  sensation  of  pain  may  follow.  Erb  says  that  the  interval 
may  be  one  of  some  minutes ;  Cruveilhier,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  fint 
to  draw  attention  to  the  symptom  in  question,  noted  it  at  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds.  Another  point  is  that  the  pain  produced  by  a  slight  injury  may 
last  longer  than  under  normal  circumstances  and  gradually  culminate,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  that  the  patient  becomes  unable  to  count  a  series  of  similar 
impressions  if  they  succeed  one  another  at  all  quickly. 

These  parsesthesias  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  lower  limbs.  Sensa- 
tions of  numbness  are  often  felt  in  the  parts  of  the  hands  supplied  by  the 
ulnar  nerves,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Trousseau  foimd 
in  some  cases  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  anaesthetic,  the 
patient  not  being  able  to  feel  the  food  between  his  lips,  nor  to  nppnaMXe 
its  temperature. 

A  symptom  on  which  French  writers  lay  great  stress,  as  indicative  of 
locomotor  ataxy,  is  the  failure  to  execute  movements  as  well  with  the  eyei 
shut  as  when  they  are  open  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  symptom  is 
•often  marked.  Many  a  patient  who  can  stand  quite  steadily  so  long  as  he 
is  looking  down  at  his  feet  totters,  and  falls  when  he  is  made  to  dose  his 
eyes.  It  may  be  the  first  indication  that  anything  is  amiss ;  thus,  in  a  case 
recorded  by  the  late  Dr  Bazire,  a  man  believed  himself  to  be  quite  wril 
until  he  noticed  that  he  could  not  wash  his  face  in  the  morning  unless  he 
could  lean  against  a  wall ;  for  as  soon  as  he  shut  his  eyes,  he  lost  his  balance 
and  staggered.^ 

Erb  has  found  that  this  symptom  of  inability  to  execute  movementB 
accurately  with  the  eyes  closed  is  wanting  in  certain  cases  of  tabes,  those, 
namely,  in  which  sensation  is  absolutely  unimpaired.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  invariably  present  when  there  is  much  anaesthesia.  He  admits,  indeed,  that 
it  may  often  be  noticed  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  loss  of  sensation  in  die 
skin ;  but  he  supposes  that  there  is  failure  of  the  so-called  muscular  sense. 
A  patient  suffeiing  from  any  spinal  disease  may  be  expected  to  tottor  m 
attempting  to  stand  with  his  eyes  shut^  if  he  has  imperfect  sensation  in  his 
legs  and  feet^  although  the  want  of  stability  is  exaggerated  and  made  more 
manifest  by  defect  of  co-ordinating  power.  Another  view  first  put  forth  hj 
Leyden  is  that  the  want  of  co-ordination  or  ataxy  is  itself  the  direct  resoh 

*  According  to  Jacoond,  the  effect  of  keeping  t^e  ejes  open  is  in  put  doe  to  tti« 
influence  of  light;  for  he  says  that  a  person  who  has  ataxy  cannot  walk  so  well  when  ftbcy 
are  closed  as  when  they  are  open,  even  when^something  is  held  in  front  of  his  chest  so  n 
to  prevent  his  seeing  his  feet.  Bat,  as  Dr  Bazire  has  remarked,  this  is  no  donbt  doe  to 
the  feeling  of  confidence  inspired  hy  looking  about  one,  for  nervousness  has  a  toatkm 
tendency  to  augment  the  symptoms  of  the  disease :  a  patient  who  is  oonscioiis  of  bcisf 
observed  by  others  cannot  walk  nearly  so  weU  as  when  he  supposes  himself  to  be  unnotiwi 
A  similar  explanation  may  apply  to  the  fact  noticed  by  Benedikt  and  Friedreich,  that  ttm 
ataxic  patients  who  are  blind  totter  more  when  they  are  made  to  shut  their  eyes* 
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of  disturbance  of  tactile  and  muscular  sense.  In  any  case  the  test  of  walking 
with  the  eyes  shut,  though  practically  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  tabes  from 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  or  other  peripheral  affections  of  the  limbs,  does  not 
distinguish  one  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  rest. 

Paraplegic  symptoms, — In  some  cases  of  tabes  the  power  of  the  muscles 
is  undiminished.  Duchenne  invented  the  dynamometer  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  this  fact.  In  the  case  of  certain  muscles,  a  rough  estimate 
of  their  strength  can  easily  be  made.  For  example,  one  can  measure 
that  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  by  getting  an  assistant  to  fix  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  then  telling  the  patient  to  keep  the  knee  straight, 
while  one  forcibly  flexes  it.  Or  one  can  test  the  force  of  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles  by  placing  him  in  a  chair  and  making  him  lift  his  knee,  while 
at  the  same  time  one  resists  this  movement  by  pressing  with  both  hands 
upon  the  knee.  Or,  following  Trousseau's  plan,  one  may  determine  what 
weight  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  upon  his  shoulders  while  standing  with 
the  support  of  a  friend's  arm  or  leaning  against  the  wall.  A  young  man 
under  his  care  could  support  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  in  this  way,  and 
another  patient  carry  on  his  back  a  doctor  who  had  supposed  him  to  be 
paraplegic.  But^  while  the  theoretical  importance  of  these  observations  is 
very  greats  as  showing  that  locomotor  ataxy  may  be  altogether  independent 
of  paralysis,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
patients  who  exhibit  a  want  of  muscular  co-ordination  have  their  muscular 
power  undiminished.  On  the  contrary,  one  often  finds  it  much  enfeebled, 
and  some  of  the  earliest  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  commonly  inability  to 
continue  standing  for  long,  and  fatigue  after  walking  a  short  distance.  It 
is  true  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  such  sensations  are  really  mus- 
cular paraesthesia,  and  do  not  prove  a  loss  of  motor  power ;  and  Duchenne 
records  their  presence  in  the  patients  in  whom  he  demonstrated  that 
the  force  of  the  muscles  was  unimpaired.  But  our  experience  is  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  Erb,  who  found  evident  paresis  in  at  least  half  the  cases 
in  which  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  tabes  existed. 

Possibly  loss  of  motor  power  may  be  due  to  a  complication  of  posterior 
sclerosis,  the  special  lesion  of  tabes,  with  chronic  and  more  difluse  myelitis. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  not  very  infrequent  existence  of  the  paraplegic 
symptom  described  as  ''girdle-feeling."  Trousseau  speaks  of  some  of 
his  patients  feeling  as  if  the  chest  or  the  legs  were  compressed  by  an 
india-rubber  cuirass  or  stocking.  Or  the  sensation  may  be  that  of  a  belt 
round  the  waist^  of  a  garter  tied  below  the  knee,  or  of  a  tight  shoe  on  the 
foot 

Again,  if  we  inquire  how  the  functions  of  the  pdvic  viscera  are  carried 
on  in  ataxy,  we  shall  find  but  little  to  distinguish  tabes  from  the  slighter 
f<Mrms  of  paraplegia.  Thus  the  bladder  is  apt  to  be  irritable,  and  its  muscular 
power  may  to  some  extent  be  diminished,  so  that  the  urine  no  longer  flows 
in  a  good  stream,  or  is  from  time  to  time  passed  into  the  bed.  !&b  notes 
that  the  fseces  are  sometimes  discharged  without  the  patient's  knowledge, 
and  attributes  this  to  a  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
sphincter.  The  sexual  functions  are  almost  always  impaired.  At  an  early 
stage  the  genital  organs  are  often  extremely  irritable.  It  is  said  that  this 
condition  may  be  accompanied  with  an  increased  virile  power,  but  much 
more  frequently  there  is  marked  weakness.     As  the  disease  advances  the 

Satient  generally  becomes  altogether  impotent,  although  there  seems  no 
oubt  that  some  persons  have  been  able  to  beget  chHdren  after  having 
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symptoms  of  tabes  for  years.     Bedsores  do  not  appear,  at  least  nntal  tbe  list 
stage  of  the  disease. 

One  of  the  most  constant  of  all  symptoms  of  tabes,  fisst  pdnted  out 
by  Westphal,  is  loss  of  the  knee-jerk.  This  begins  early,  and  probaUy  con- 
tinues unchanged  thj'oughout  the  disease.  The  true  superfici^  reflexes  an 
usually  and  progressively  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amosthesn,  hot 
are  never  absent  as  in  atrophic  paraplegia;  they  are  sometimes  grettlj 
exaggerated  in  the  early  stages,  as  much  so  as  in  many  cases  of  spisdc 
paralysis.  Of  the  visceral  reflexes,  that  of  the  cremaster  is  usnilly  im- 
paired, along  with  loss  of  sexual  power. 

The  decirical  reaction  of  the  muscles  is  often  perfect^  but  sometimes 
slightly  augmented  or  impaired.  They  remain  well  nourished  until  the 
disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage;  but  this  is  likewise  the  case  in 
paraplegia,  unless  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  lumbar  cord  are  affected. 

Ultimately  many  tabid  patients  pass  into  a  condition  of  complete  pui- 
plegia  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  bedsores,  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and 
cystitis. 

In  exceptional  cases  of  ataxy  paraplegia  is  so  marked  a  symptom  tluit 
they  must  be  described  separately  as  Ataxic  Parapl^ia.  In  most  cases 
this  is  of  the  spastic  kind,  and  depends  on  lateral  sclerosis  comfdicatuig 
that  of  the  posterior  columns.  Occasionally  also  we  find  atrophy  €l  the 
muscles  set  in  diuing  cases  of  tabes,  and  conclude  that  the  chronic  inter- 
stitial inflammation  has  extended  to  the  anterior  comna.* 

Pains, — Tabes  frequently  is  attended  with  certain  remarkaUe  early 
symptoms,  warnings,  or  prodromal  which  belong  to  no  other  spinal  afiectioiL 
Chief  among  these  are  sudden  pains  in  the  lower  limbs  or  elsewhere.  These 
may  either  be  of  a  stabbing  or  boring  character,  as  though  a  sharp  iostra- 
ment  were  thrust  into  the  tissues  at  the  spot^  which  is  generally  near  a 
joint ;  or  they  may  be  like  flashes  of  lightning  or  electric  shocks  sbootiiig 
down  along  the  course  of  a  nerve.  Charcot  says  that  they  are  wone  at 
night.  They  last  but  an  instant  and  return  again  and  again  during  a  period 
of  from  four  to  eight  days,  after  which  they  may  disappear  altogether  for  a 
fortnight,  or  even  for  some  months.  Their  occurrence  seems  to  be  favoured 
by  changes  of  weather.  Erb  remarks  that  he  has  often  been  struck  by  the 
unanimity  with  which  different  patients  have  complained  of  them  on  some 
particular  day  when  there  has  been  much  wind,  or  a  fall  of  snow  or  ci  ndn. 
It  is  also  said  that  they  are  especially  liable  to  return  at  spring  and  aatamn, 
and  that  they  may  be  brought  on  by  over-exertion  of  body,  mental  emotioDB, 
or  the  excitement  of  coitus.  They  are  sometimes  of  the  most  agonisiDg 
character,  sometimes  so  slight  that  careful  inquiries  are  needed  to  elicit  the 
fact  of  their  presence.  They  are  often  called  '^  neuralgic  "  or  ''  rheumatie.* 
They  frequently  spread  from  the  legs  to  the  trunk,  much  more  rarely  to  the 
arms.  They  may  go  on  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  before  any  other 
symptoms  show  themselves,  and  they  often  persist  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  As  to  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  Topioard 
found  that  they  were  wanting  in  only  22  cases  out  of  104,  Erb  in  only  8 
out  of  60,  Cyon  that  among  203  patients  there  were  138  in  whom  the^ 
were  said  to  have  been  present^  but  no  more  than  8  in  whom  they  were 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  absent. 

*  Dr  Qowen  has  described  WestphaVs  "  Ataxic  Paraplegia,"  with  lateral  and  poitcrior 
■clerogis^  which  he  recognises  in  his  *  Dis.  of  Nervoiis  System/  toI.  i,  p.  841,  as  a  sepsnl^ 
a£Fection ;  see  also  '  LanceV  July  8rd,  1886. 
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Visceral  pains. — Other  early  symptoms  mentioned  by  Charcot  are  pain 
in  the  bladder  or  in  the  urethra,  with  a  constant  desire  to  micturate,  and  a 
sudden  pain  in  the  rectum.  Certain  strange  attacks  of  pain  in  the  stomach, 
crises  gastriqueSy  which  were  first  noticed  by  Delamare  in  1866,  consist  of 
lightning-like  pains,  which  start  from  the  groins  and  pass  up  both  sides  of  the 
abdomen  towuxls  Uie  shoulders.  They  are  generally  accompanied  by  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  and  a  quick  pulse,  by  vomiting  (of  a  liquid  at  first  clear 
but  afterwards  stained  by  bile  or  blood),  and  by  giddiness  and  malaise. 
They  commonly  last  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  then  pass  off 
entirely.  They  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  gastrodynia  of 
dyspepsia,  to  which  tabid  patients  are  as  liable  as  other  people. 

Ocular  disorders. — Of  the  symptoms  of  tabes,  which  Charcot  calls  cephalic, 
affections  of  the  ocular  muscles,  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  optic  nerve  are 
ihe  most  important. 

The  functions  of  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  third  nerve  on 
one  side,  or  of  the  sixth  nerve,  may  sometimes  be  annulled,  so  as  to  cause 
diplopia,  strabismus,  ptosis,  and  various  other  disorders,  such  as  have  been 
described  in  a  previous  chapter  (p.  413).  Yon  Graefe  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  in  tabid  patients,  when  they  have  double  vision,  there  is 
little  tendency  to  fusion  of  the  images,  and  that  this  points  to  a  central 
origin.  The  ocular  paralysis  may  be  transitory,  or  may  last  a  few  days, 
or  may  persist  for  weeks  or  months ;  it  may  return  again  and  again ;  and 
may  at  last  become  permanent. 

Another  common  symptom  is  inequality  of  the  pupils,  one  of  them 
being  constantly  smaller  than  the  other.  Still  more  frequently  both  irides 
are  symmetrically  contracted  to  an  extreme  degree;  this  myosis  is  often 
among  the  earliest  warnings.  Moreover,  the  pupils  are  insensible  to  the 
stimulus  of  light,  but  contract  with  accommodation  for  near  objects ;  the 
recognition  of  this  important  and  nearly  constant  symptom  of  tabes  is  due 
to  Dr  Argyll  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh. 

Impairment  of  vision  is  frequent.  This  is  said  to  develop  itself  as  a 
progressive  narrowing  of  the  visual  field,  generally  from  without  inwards, 
until  the  only  part  of  the  retina  that  remains  sensitive  to  light  may  be 
a  small  patch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  blind  spots.  It  is  accompanied  by 
achromatopsy ;  the  perceptioa  of  green  being  generally  the  first  to  dis- 
appear, then  that  of  red,  and  lastly  that  of  yellow  and  blue.  The  defects 
of  vision  are  commonly  worse  in  bright  lights  so  that  the  patient  sees  better 
after  sunset.  The  pupils  are  often  permanently  contracted  when  there  is 
nearly  complete  blindness.  The  ophthalmoscope  in  many  cases  reveals 
atrophy  of  the  disc,  which  in  advanced  stages  is  perfectly  white,  with 
sharply  outlined  edge,  and  very  small  arteries,  whereas  at  an  earlier 
period  it  may  be  greyish  in  colour.  The  two  retinas  generally  sufier 
together ;  the  affection  is  a  progressive  one,  and  commonly  goes  on  until 
there  is  complete  amaurosis. 

The  frequency  of  these  ocular  symptoms  is  very  considerable.  Erb 
estimates  that^  if  slight  and  transitory  phenomena  are  reckoned  up  with  the 
rest^  paresis  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  present  in  more  than  half  of  all  the 
cases  of  ataxy ;  and  that  it  is  persistent  in  one  third  or  one  fifth.  How 
often  the  optic  discs  undergo  atrophy  cannot  yet  be  stated  accurately; 
ophthalmologists  are  apt  to  rate  it  too  high,  physicians  too  low;  &b 
observed  it  only  8  times  in  about  70  cases.  Topinard  found  visual  disturb- 
ances in  49  of  102  cases ;  and  Cyon,  amblyopia  or  amaurosis  in  60  of  203 
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cases.     Optic  neuritis  often  occurs  at  a  very  early  period ;  according  to 
Charcot,  it  may  precede  all  other  symptoms  of  ataxy  by  ten  years. 

The  contracted  pupils  and  the  peculiar  reflex  which  is  named  after 
Dr  A.  Eobertson  are  the  most  frequent  of  all  cephalic  symptoms. 

Arthropathy, — ^Another  most  curious  occasional  complication  <rf  tabes— 
and  often  a  very  early  one — is  an  affection  of  the  jointSy  which  has  been 
specially  studied  by  Charcot  Its  most  common  seat  is  the  knee,  next  in 
frequency  comes  the  shoulder,  and  then  the  elbow,  the  hip,  the  wrist  It  is 
not  traceable  to  any  blow  or  other  injury.  It  sets  in  suddenly  with 
extreme  swelling,  due  not  only  to  effusion  into  the  synovial  cavity,  but  ako 
to  infiltration  of  the  parts  around.  Yet  there  is  generally  neither  pain,  nor 
heat)  nor  redness.  In  the  coiu*8e  of  a  few  months  the  swelling  may  dis- 
appear, but  more  often  the  process  goes  on  to  destruction  of  the  articnkr 
cartilages,  with  erosion  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  partial  dislocation. 
Charcot  says  that  it  never  occurs  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease, 
except  in  the  upper  limbs,  when  they  are  beginning  to  be  affected  in  their 
turn.  This  remarkable  morbid  process  will  be  again  considered  sloog  with 
Osteo-arthritis,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance. 

Other  trophic  lesions  occasionally  seen  in  the  course  of  tabes  are :  pig- 
mentation or  leucodermia  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  like  the  eflfoeti 
observed  in  ordinary  neuralgia;  herpetic  eruptions  like  those  of  sona; 
painless  ulceration  about  the  fingers  and  toes  which  makes  the  nails  fsD 
out ;  painless  loss  of  teeth,  of  which  we  lately  had  a  striking  case  in  Philip 
Ward;  and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  ulceration  of  the  sole  of  the  fooi^ 
which,  still  without  notable  pain,  gradually  bores  deeper  and  deeper  nntil 
it  makes  a  sinus  through  to  the  dorsum.  This  perforating  tdeer  ofihefod 
has  been  long  known  to  surgeons,  and  is  now  believed  to  be  mostb^qnentlj 
a  symptom  of  tabes. 

Complications, — These  are  early  and  complete  loss  of  motor  power 
causing  ataxic  paraplegia,  described  by  some  authors  as  a  separate  disease ; 
secondly,  muscular  atrophy,  either  from  invasion  of  the  anterior  txsmn^ 
or  according  to  D6jerine  from  peripheral  neiuitis ;  thirdly,  cerebnl  fljm- 
ptoms,  such  as  epileptiform  fits,  and  occasionally  hemiplegic  attacks;  and 
fourthly,  general  paralysis  with  insanity.  Certain  tabid  symptoms,  paiticTi- 
larly  loss  of  knee-jerk,  are  exceedingly  common  in  asylums,  often  withomt 
locomotor  ataxia.  Cystitis,  with  other  pelvic  symptoms  succeeding  the 
slight  affection  of  the  vesical  reflex,  and  optic  neuritis  with  blindness  fioo- 
ceeding  the  ordinary  amblyopia,  may  be  rather  regarded  as  ingraveecence 
of  normal  symptoms  than  as  new  complications. 

Course  a/nd  event — Tabes  is  most  insidious  in  its  origin,  most  irregnhr, 
slow,  and  uncertain  in  its  progress,  and  most  intractable  in  its  course,  lbs 
is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  tracing  its  natural  history.  Pi^tienti 
must  be  watched,  not  for  a  few  weeks,  but  for  months  and  years.  They  ire 
common  in  our  great  hospitals,  and  by  their  frequent  reappearance  in  fredi 
places,  and  under  fresh  observers,  they  give  an  exaggerated  impression  of 
their  numbers ;  but  autopsies  on  cases  of  tabes  are  rare. 

After  lightning-pains,  loss  of  knee-jerk,  and  myosishave  lasted  forserenl 
years;  there  may  still  be  no  ataxic  symptoms.  After  marked  locomotor 
ataxia  is  developed,  there  may  be  long  delay  before  the  advent  of  the  para- 
plegic, pelvic,  or  cerebral  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  latest  stage.  And 
after  apparently  steady,  and,  by  comparison,  rapid  progress,  the  diBsaie 
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may  suddenly  be  checked  and  remain  stationary  for  months  or  years.     Still, 
the  natural  tendency  is  to  ingravescence. 

Anatomy, — ^Todd's  statement,  that  in  cases  of  lack  of  co-ordination  without 
paralysis  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  has  been 
remarkably  confirmed  by  modem  methods  of  investigation.     The  lesion  is 
sclerosis  (chronic  interstitial  myelitis,  or  grey  induration  with  atrophy)  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  Burdach.     This  change  is  first  visible  as  a  grey  streak 
in  the  deeper  part  of  the  white  wedge-shaped  area  presented  by  these  columns 
{ fasciculi  cuneati)  in  transverse  sections.     It  is  most  marked  in  the  upper 
lumbar  and  dorsal  regions,  and  diminishes  in  extent,  both  above  and  below. 
Sometimes  it  reaches  upwards  as  high  as  the  restiform  bodies.     Its  histolo- 
gical  characters  are  those  which  have  already  been  given  of  sclerosis  generally. 
In  the  more  advanced  stages  most  of  the  nerve-fibres  have  disappeared,  their 
axis-cylinders  being  no  longer  discoverable ;  but  even  in  the  oldest  cases  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  them  are  found  with  their  structure  unaltered, 
scattered  through  the  dense  connective  tissue,  and  can  be  readily  recognised 
either  negatively  by  carmine  staining,  or  positively  by  help  of  osmic  acid. 
The  morbid  process  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  column  laterally,  in- 
cluding the  root-zones  and  the  posterior  roots  themselves,  which  become  thin, 
grey,  and  atrophic.     It  also  reaches  the  surface,  and  the  pia  mater  is  generally 
found  opaque,  thickened,  and   more  or  less  adherent  to  the  other  mem- 
branes.    The  posterior  comua  may  be  also  found  atrophied  in  advanced 
cases ;  and  the  sclerotic  change  is  sometimes  found  to  have  spread  to  the 
posterior  median  columns  (of  GoU)  or  to  the  lateral  columns ;  these,  how* 
ever,  are  probably,  clinically  as  well  as  pathologically,  mixed  cases. 

Romberg  described  as  follows  the  posterior  sclerosis  in  a  typical  case 
which  was  seen  by  himself  and  by  Froriep : — "  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  the  atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord  (which,  compared  with  the  fresh  cord 
of  a  man  of  the  same  age,  fifty-two,  was  only  two  thirds  of  its  size)  was 
confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  columns  and  the  corresponding 
nerves.  The  medullary  tissue  (i.  e.  white  substance)  of  the  former  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  so  that  they  were  translucent  and  of  a  greyish-yellow 
colour.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  were  deprived  of  the  nervous 
substance  (t.  e,  myelin),  and  presented  a  watery  appearance."  He  states  that 
the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  regions  were  alone  affected,  and  that  the  anterior 
columns  and  nerve-roots  were  free.* 

There  have  been  many  speculations  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  this  lesion. 
Do  the  nerve-fibres  first  undergo  degeneration,  and  is  the  growth  of  connec- 
tive tissue  secondary  ?  Or  is  the  original  process  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  neuroglia,  leading  afterwards  to  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres,  as  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  leads  to  destruction  of  its  secreting  cells  ?  May  the  disease  begin 
as  a  meningitis,  and  spread  to  the  cord  ?  or  is  its  starting-point  in  the  sensory 
nerve-roots )  But  the  most  important  question  is,  whether  the  lesion  itseU 
is  constant. 

Trousseau  refers  to  a  case  of  twelve  years'  duration,  which  had  been 
seen  by  Duchenne  and  accepted  as  typical ;  but  when  Gubler  and  Luys  and 
Duchenne  himself  examined  the  coid  and  its  posterior  roots,  they  could 

*  We  have  already  seen  that  Todd  distinguished  the  symptoms  of  Locomotor  Ataxy  from 
Paraplegia,  and  on  physiological  gprounds  placed  the  disease  in  the  posterior  column  of  the 
cord.  His  hypothesis  was  confirmed  in  the  cases  he  examined  post  mortem  (1847).  Mr 
StanW,  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  had  described  the  same  anatomical  condition  in  a 
case  of  tabes  (probably  for  the  first  time)  in  the '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  for  1840. 
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detect  no  alteration  there,  whereas  many  of  the  nerve-fibres  had  disappeired 
from  the  anterior  roots.  Dr  Alex.  Hughes  Bennett  published  in  the 
'  Clinical  Transactions/  vol.  icviii,  a  case  which  presented  the  classical  sym- 
ptoms of  tabes  during  life ;  but  the  posterior  columns  were  found  heilthj. 
The  lesion  was  sarcoma  of  the  bidb  and  recent  cerebral  disease,  hot  the 
posterior  nerve-roots  were  involved.  He  quotes  two  similar  cases  of  "poi- 
pheral  tabes  "  from  M.  D6jerine.  The  importance  of  such  negative  evideooe 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  commonly  so  pro- 
tracted as  to  give  few  chances  of  tracing  it  to  its  end  in  ordinary  ho^tal 
practice. 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  may 
occur  as  the  secondary  result  of  local  myelitis  without  any  symptoms 
of  tabes  having  been  present  during  life.  In  cases  of  Pott's  disesse 
of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  for  example,  ascending  degeneration  is  often  found 
in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cervical  part  of  the  cord;  but  the  co- 
ordination of  the  movements  of  the  arms  and  hands  is  in  no  way  aiscted. 
Pierret,  however,  observed  that  the  secondary  ascending  sclerosis  just 
described  is  limited  to  the  internal  fasciculi  of  the  posterior  columns,  the 
columns  of  Goll.  He  finds  that  in  cases  of  tabes  these  parts  of  the  oord 
are  affected  in  the  cervical  region,  whether  the  upper  limbs  have  escaped 
or  were  secondarily  involved.  But  sclerosis  in  the  external  fasciculi  d  the 
cervical  posterior  columns  (the  havddeUes  extemeSj  ov  fasciculi  cuneaH,  Burdadi's 
columns)  occurs  only  when  there  have  been  ataxia  of  the  hands  and  anus, 
and  other  symptoms  of  tabes.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  sclerosis  of 
the  tracts  of  Gk)ll  is  a  secondary  ascending  degeneration,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  symptoms  of  tabes  (cf.  p.  489). 

The  sclerosis  is  not  always  obvious  to  the  naked  eye,  nor  until  the  cord 
has  been  hardened,  so  that  one  can  understand  how  formerly  obserrert 
declared  the  cord  healthy,  when  locomotor  ataxy  had  been  present  doling 
life.  The  negative  results,  however,  obtained  by  competent  histologists 
with  modem  methods  cannot  be  easily  set  aside,  and  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that  tabes  symptoms  may  depend,  not  only  on  the  da^ical 
lesion  of  the  cord,  but  also  in  certain  exceptional  cases  on  primary  atrophy 
of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sciatic  plexus.  Whether  other 
cases  which  have  been  called  "pseudo-tabes"  are  functional  neuroses  which 
only  simulate  the  true  disease,  or  whether  they  have  a  peripheral  origin, 
are  still  open  questions. 

Paihohgy  of  tabes, — Accepting  the  lesion  in  the  cord,  we  have  still  the 
interesting  but  difficult  question  of  its  physiological  connection  with  the  sjni- 
ptoms  above  described.  It  has  been  shown  that  inability  to  stand  or  walk 
steadily  with  the  eyes  shut  is  no  more  than  an  effect  of  anseethesia  of  the 
lower  limbs.  Moreover,  a  similar  doctrine  is  held  by  some  authorities  with 
regard  to  the  failure  of  co-ordination  itself.  Basing  his  views  upon  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  guiding  sensations  contribute  to  the  due  exeo^ioo 
of  movements,  Leyden  maintains  that  ataxy  is  the  consequence  of  intemip- 
tion  in  the  transmission  of  such  sensations  along  the  cord. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  plausible  arguments  can  be  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  One  is  that  the  most  obvkwtf 
lesion  is  seated  in  a  part  of  the  cord  which  is  (or  was)  believed  by  physio- 
logists to  convey  afferent  impulses.  Another  is  the  frequency  with  which  a 
more  or  less  considerable  degree  of  au»sthesia  is  present^  even  at  an  etrly 
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period.  And  if  there  are  cases  in  which  cutaneous  sensibility  appears  to  be 
perf  ect»  it  may  be  replied  that  in  many  of  them  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles 
and  tendons  and  joints  has  not  been  tested,  and  that  this  is  no  less  essential 
for  the  even  and  regular  execution  of  muscular  movements.  The  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  eUcit  tendon-reflexes^  even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  may  be  pressed  into  the  same  argument. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  facts  which  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  accept  Ley  den's  views.  One  is  that  some  cases,  at  leasts  of 
ataxy  are  imattended  with  any  discoverable  anaesthesia  or  defect  of  muscular 
sensibility.  Both  Friedreich  and  Erb  speak  positively  on  this  point.  Again, 
there  is  no  close  correspondence  in  individual  patients  between  the  degree 
of  impairment  of  sensation  and  that  of  disorder  of  co-ordination.  Lastly, 
there  may  be  absolute  ansssthesia  without  the  slightest  irregularity  in  the 
movements  of  the  limbs. 

A  case  in  point  was  recorded  by  Spath  in  1864,  and  was  ten  years  later 
followed  to  an  autopsy  by  Schiippel.  The  patient  had  for  more  than  twenty 
years  lost  sensation  in  his  arms  and  hands,  and  for  six  years  in  his  feet.  He 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  position  of  his  limbs ;  and  when  they  were  moved 
by  another  person  he  knew  nothing  of  it  Yet  he  could  walk  steadily,  without 
support,  and  tolerably  fast.  When  asked  to  raise  his  foot  to  a  certain 
height  with  his  eyes  shut,  he  did  it  with  a  perfectly  even  and  regular  move- 
ment. After  death  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  was  found  excavated  in 
the  centre ;  the  posterior  columns  in  the  cervical  region  were  completely 
destroyed ;  the  anterior  columns  were  everywhere  normal.  It  is  particularly 
to  be  noticed  that  in  this  instance  the  muscular  sensibility  was  absent,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  skin. 

But  if  ataxy  is  not  due  to  interruption  of  afferent  or  sensory  impulses, 
how  is  it  caused  by  a  lesion  situated  in  the  posterior  columns  ?  Most  writers 
Beem  to  suppose  that  these  columns  may  possess  the  special  function  of 
conveying  impulses  from  a  co-ordinating  centre  above,  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  or  pons,  to  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  cord.  But  it  seems  clear 
that  co-ordination,  instead  of  being  affected  by  a  single  centre,  must  require 
a  very  complicated  apparatus,  probably  consisting  of  several  parts  situated 
in  different  regions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  We  have  seen  that  the 
reflex  movements  which  are  performed  by  the  spinal  cord  independently  of 
the  brain  are  never  entirely  without  coordination,  and  that  sometimes  they 
are  co-ordinated  in  a  very  complex  way.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
machinery  which  is  brought  into  operation  under  such  circumstances  is  also 
made  use  of  when  similar  movements  are  excited  by  the  will. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  what  is  observed  in  ataxy  is  by  no 
means  an  entire  absence  of  co-ordination,  such  as  would  occur  if  the  voli- 
tional impulses  passed  straight  down  to  a  group  of  muscles,  without  relation 
to  any  others.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  the  failure  is  very  often 
of  the  slightest  possible  kind.  Scarcely  appreciable  irregularities  in  tiie 
force  which  the  muscles  severally  exert,  or  even  in  the  intervak  of  time  at 
which  they  are  increasingly  brought  into  action,  would  account  for  the 
symptoms  in  some  well-marked  instances  of  the  disease.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  lesions  of  the  proper  motor  tracts  of  the  cord  do  not  cause  ataxy.  We 
should  rather  expect  it  to  be  due  to  some  affection  just  touching  the  out- 
skirts of  these  tracts  so  as  to  injure  them  only  very  slightly.  A  sclerosis 
commencing  in  the  fasciculi  cuneati  of  the  posterior  columns  seems  to  be 
just  such  a  lesion  as  might  produce  this  effect, 
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Again,  it  is  certain  that  even  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease  otiier 
parts  besides  the  posterior  columns  must  be  involved.  In  no  other  way  eaii 
one  explain  many  of  the  prodroma.  What  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  atrophy  of  the  optic  discs  ?  Pathologically  the  morbid  change  in  them 
is  identical  with  that  which  is  going  on  in  the  cord  itself.  But  why  should 
it  occur  in  cases  of  tabes,  and  not  in  those  of  diffused  myelitis!  And, 
further,  why  should  amaurosis  from  this  cause  often  prec^e  all  spunl 
symptoms  by  an  interval  of  several  years,  so  that  Charcot  believes  that  the 
majority  of  the  female  patients  admitted  into  the  Salp^tri^re  for  dmpk 
atrophy  of  the  discs  become  sooner  or  later  the  victims  of  ataxy!  The 
affections  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  supposed  by  £rb  to  be  due  to  dight 
lesions  of  the  nerve-roots  or  of  their  nuclei  in  the  pons  and  bulb,  hot  he 
does  not  attempt  to  show  how  it  is  that  only  motor  structures  are  attacked, 
nor  why  the  nerves  concerned  in  moving  the  eyeballs  suffer  more  than  any 
others.  As  regards  the  last  point,  indeed,  we  may  perhaps  see  an  ex|daiia- 
tion  in  the  delicate  way  in  which  the  muscles  in  question  are  natoraDy 
balanced  against  one  another.  This  renders  the  slightest  impainneot  of 
the  power  of  any  one  of  them  at  once  obvious  to  both  the  physician  aad 
the  patient.  The  same  degree  of  paresis  elsewhere  would  be  altogether 
incapable  of  recognition.  It  is  said,  however,  that  actual  paralysis  of  the 
facial  muscles,  or  of  those  concerned  in  mastication,  has  sometimes  bees 
observed  in  tabid  patients. 

The  arthropathy  which  is  now  and  then  seen  among  the  prodroma  of 
tabes  is  believed  to  depend  upon  an  atrophic  change  in  the  grey  matter  ol 
the  anterior  comua.  Joffroy  and  Westphal  have  each  made  obeerratioiit 
which  directly  confirm  this  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boring  and  flashing  pains  are  doubtless  dq)eiident 
upon  the  morbid  changes  in  the  fasciculi  cuneati,  t.  e.  the  posterior  root^Aes, 
and  the  nerve-roots  immediately  adjacent. 

There  is  abundant  proof  that  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
the  morbid  process  may  extend  in  all  directions  within  the  substance  d  the 
cord.  Changes  in  the  lateral  columns  (the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts)  were 
long  ago  noticed  by  Cerman  observers,  and  may  explain  the  spastic  symptoms 
which  sometimes  come  on  in  the  latter  stages  of  pai-aplegic  ataxia. 

Charcot  says  that  the  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  may  be  destroyed 
so  as  to  cause  atrophy  in  the  corresponding  muscles.  When  there  has  beeo 
an  absolute  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  limbs,  almost  the  whole  thiekness  of 
the  lumbar  cord  may  be  wasted,  tough,  grey,  and  translucent 

The  fact  that  even  the  prodroma  of  locomotor  ataxy  can  be  acoooiited 
for  only  on  the  supposition  that  changes  exist  in  structures  far  distant  from 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  makes  it  siuprising  that  a  definite 
boundary-line  should  be  traceable  between  it  and  other  spinal  affectioBi. 
As  with  Multiple  Sclerosis  (the  disease  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter), 
it  seems  that  the  clinical  features  of  the  disease  are  far  more  tmiform  tbn 
would  have  been  anticipated  by  the  morbid  anatomist  Charcot^  howefer, 
admits  that  pains  precisely  like  those  that  occur  in  the  early  stage  of  tabei 
may  be  observed  in  multiple  sclerosis,  in  general  paralysis,  in  chrook 
alcoholism,  and  even  in  diffuse  myelitis  or  compression-parapl^ia. 

So  difficult  is  it  to  connect  the  symptoms  of  tabes  with  its  morW 
anatomy,  so  few,  after  all,  are  the  cases  which  are  watched  during  life  tnd 
satisfactorily  investigated  after  death,  and  so  complicated  and  varioaa  sre 
both  the  clinical  symptoms  and  the  local  distribution,  that  some  experienced 
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physicians  even  now  doubt  the  reality  of  the  connection  between  locomotor 
mtaxy  and  posterior  sclerosis.  (Wilks,  'Brit.  Med.  Journ./  1884,  i,  p.  886.) 
But  even  if  locomotor  ataxy  is  not  invariably  coincident  with  sclerosis 
of  Burdach's  columns,  the  combination  of  disturbed  movements,  impaired 
aensations,  loss  of  knee-jerk,  defects  in  the  eye  and  its  muscles,  and  peculiar 
neuralgic  pains,  make  up  a  ''  complex  of  symptoms  "  which  has  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  and  may  therefore  from  a  clinical  point  of  view  be 
called  a  disease. 

etiology, — ^Among  tabid  patients  the  preponderance  of  males  over 
females  is  very  marked,  but  the  proportion  is  variously  stated  by  different 
observers,  as  8  to  1  (Erb),  3  J  to  1  (Cyon),  2  J  to  1  (Carr6,  Schulze).  Eulen- 
borg  found  in  149  cases,  128  men,  including  2  youths  under  twenty  and  5 
men  over  fifty,  i.e.  ^  males  to  1  female.  Among  83  tabid  patients  in  Guy's 
Hospital  there  were  75  men  and  only  8  women. 

Tabes  very  rarely  occurs  in  persons  under  twenty  years  old,  or  begins  in 
those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  fifty.  The  case  of  an  old  gentleman  of 
eighty  is  mentioned  by  Trousseau ;  but  it  is  not  stated  how  long  he  had 
been  a  sufferer.^ 

Some  writers  assume  a  family  "  neuropathic  "  disposition.  One  patient 
of  Trousseau's  had  an  uncle  and  an  aunt  insane,  a  brother  ataxic,  and 
a  brother  hemiplegic ;  another  patient  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  committed 
suicide,  and  two  of  his  sons  laboured  under  certain  peculiar  neiTOUS 
affections.  In  many  cases,  however,  no  predisposition  to  ''  nervous  diseases," 
could  be  traced  ;  and  there  can  be  no  real  pathological  connection  between 
a  (nimary  sclerosis  of  the  cord  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  diverse  pathological 
conditions  as  paraplegia  from  tubercular  disease  of  the  vertebra,  hemiplegia 
from  atheroma  or  Bright's  disease,  and  paralysis  from  syphilis  or  drink. 

Carr^  has  recorded  the  direct  transmission  of  tabes  itself  in  a  family 
of  which  the  grandmother,  the  mother,  her  seven  children,  and  eight  others 
of  her  relations  were  all  attacked.  But  such  instances  are  very  rare ;  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  belong  to  an  inde* 
pendent  malady  {v.  infra^  p.  539). 

With  regard  to  the  exciting  causes  of  tabes,  there  is  equal  uncertainty. 
Sometimes  it  has  followed  an  attack  of  fever,  acute  rheumatism,  or  pneu- 
monia ;  sometimes  it  has  taken  the  place  of  paraplegia  after  diphtheria^  as 
in  casee  recorded  by  Jaccoud  and  Erb.  It  occasionally  follows  injuries,  not 
merely  of  the  spine,  but  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  or  a  fall  on  the  abdomen. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  severe  chill,  as  from  falling  into 
water,  or  sleeping  on  damp  ground;  to  over-fatigue,  as  in  soldiers 
after  forced  marching ;  to  prolonged  mental  anxiety  or  distress ;  or,  lastly, 
to  venereal  excesses — ^the  supposed  cause  of  tabes  dorsalis  before  its 
symptoms  were  defined  or  its  anatomy  known.  The  wars  at  the  beginning 
of  t^e  present  century  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  numerous  cases  of  ataxy 
among  the  French  and  German  soldiery ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how 
campaigning  sets  up  the  affection,  possibly  by  the  combined  operation  of 
several  of  the  causes  above  mentioned.  The  greater  liability  of  men 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty  to  these  various  morbid  influences  is 

*  Of  eighty  patients  in  Gay's  Hospital  one  was  under  20,  three  between  20  and  80, 
twenty-seven  between  30  and  40,  thiity-fonr  between  40  and  50,  and  dghteen  over  60 
yean  of  age.  Bat  in  many  of  them,  especially  the  older  patients,  the  disGAse  had  began 
several  years  before  their  admission  into  the  hospital. 
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perhaps  the  reason  why  male  adults  are  especially  apt  to  suffer  from  ttaxy ; 
or  perhaps  the  liability  of  male  adults  to  tabes  may  explain  its  craiparatiTa 
frequency  among  soldiers. 

Tabes  was  first  definitely  connected  with  syphilis  by  Foumier,  who 
believed  that  among  102  tabid  patients  74  had  suffered  from  that  diiorder. 
Erb  strongly  supported  this  theory,  and  his  statistics  gave  the  proportkm 
61  in  99  ;  Vulpian  found  15  in  20,  Buzzard  49  in  100,  Qowers  29  in  50, 
and  some  writers  made  the  proportion  higher  still.  Thus  Boas,  among  30 
cases  of  tabes,  could  only  exclude  syphilis  as  an  antecedent  in  a  single  one. 
(See  on  this  point  *  Trans.  Intemat.  Med.  Congr.  1881,'  pp.  32 — 42.) 

Diagnosis. — From  the  nature  of  the  early  symptoms  of  tabes,  it  is 
evident  that  its  diagnosis  at  that  period  of  the  disease  is  oftea  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty.  Premonitory  pains  would  be  probably  dismissed  ai 
"neuralgic"  or  "rheumatic,"  but  in  many  cases  of  this  kind  a  careful 
investigation  would  elicit  other  indications  of  the  disease^  Thete  may  be  a 
slight  squint^  a  contracted  state  of  the  pupils,  or  an  absence  of  knee-jerk; 
or  the  patient  may  totter  a  little  when  told  to  walk,  or  to  stand  with  hk 
eyes  shut  and  his  feet  close  together.  This  last  is  a  most  valuable  sign 
when  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  any  spinal  affection,  but  muck 
less  so  as  between  tabes  and  other  diseases  of  the  cord. 

When  the  complaint  is  fully  developed,  its  diagnosis  is  genenDj 
easy.  Pronounced  paralytic  symptoms,  with  wasting  of  muscles,  maj 
sometimes  cause  one  to  overlook  the  previous  existence  of  ataxy.  Agini, 
when  there  is  disseminated  multiple  sclerosis,  and  the  posterior  coliunns  an 
also  attacked,  it  may  be  impossible  to  assign  the  case  to  one  affKtion 
rather  than  to  the  other.  We  have  seen  that  tabes  not  infrequendy 
occurs  in  association  with  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  so  as  to  poide 
those  who  happen  to  be  more  familiar  with  one  than  with  the  other  of  these 
two  diseases. 

The  failure  of  co-ordination  which  accompanies  disease  of  the  cerebeDoB 
does  not  seem  to  be  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  ataxia  of  tabes.  It  Dty 
generally  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  other  spinal  symptoms,  and  bj 
the  presence  of  headache,  giddiness,  vomiting,  optic  neuritis,  epileptifom 
attacks,  and  the  various  other  signs  of  encephalic  lesion.  Moreover,  the 
so-called  cerebellar  ataxy  is  not  attended  with  the  peculiar  mode  of  waDdog 
above  described,  but  with  a  reeling  gait^  like  that  of  a  drunken  man. 

Prognosis, — Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  relentles 
progress  of  the  disease,  we  must  remember,  first,  that  this  progress  is  alwaji 
slow,  often  exceedingly  slow,  and  frequently  interrupted  for  an  ind^mte 
period ;  secondly,  that  it  does  not  lead  to  death  unless  one  of  the  complkar 
tions  above  noticed  supervene.  Probably  most  tabid  patients  die  of  phthiai> 
because  that  is  the  commonest  of  diseases,  and  some  of  disease  of  the 
heart ;  many  of  latent  pyelitis  or  consecutive  Bright's  disease,  from  venal 
complications ;  others  again  from  the  bedsores  of  paraplegia,  from  the  efted 
of  secondary  cerebral  or  spinal  disorders,  or  from  accidental  injuries ;  and 
others  from  common  acute  diseases  which  come  on  accidentally,  as  pneomooift 
or  bronchitis.  Great  improvement  often  takes  place  under  judicious  genecJ 
management)  and  although  patients  are  not  cured  of  the  disease,  they  ai« 
relieved  of  its  most  distressing  symptoms. 

As  a  rule,  the  duration  of  tabes  varies  between  six  and  twelve  jetn, 
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and  it  may  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Some  writers  have  described  an 
acute  form  of  tabes,  and  one  case  was  so  diagnosed  in  a  woman  who  died 
in  Guy's  Hospital  six  weeks  after  admission,  and  about  ten  months  from 
the  beginning  of  her  illness.  But  in  this  instance  there  was  softening  of 
the  anterior  columns  in  the  lumbar  region,  as  well  as  sclerosis  of  the 
posterior  columns. 

£rb  mentions  two  cases,  in  each  of  which  almost  complete  recovery  took 
place.  One  patient  afterwards  held  a  Government  appointment  for  several 
years  ;  the  other,  who  had  been  unable  to  get  about  without  help,  and  had 
suffered  from  incontinence  of  urine  with  cystitis,  regained  the  power  of 
walking  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time,  and  of  holding  his  water  for  five 
or  six  hours ;  he  married  and  took  the  command  of  an  ironclad  frigate. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  not  always  steadily  progressive ;  it  is  often 
quiescent  for  a  long  period.  Generally  it  is  better  in  the  summer  than  in 
Uie  winter.     In  some  cases,  it  scarcely  seems  to  shorten  the  patient's  life. 

Treatneni. — ^When  tabes  is  fully  developed  it  rarely  is  cured  by  treat- 
ment of  any  kind. 

The  general  management  of  the  patient  is  of  great  importance.  He 
must  be  carefully  protected  from  cold  and  damp  by  flannel  underclothing. 
He  must  avoid  all  bodily  and  mental  exertion.  Dr  Radcliffe  thinks  it 
advisable  that  crutches  should  be  used  in  the  early  stages,  so  as  to  save  the 
lower  limbs  as  much  as  possible.  It  has  been  suggested  that  maintaining 
absolute  rest  in  bed  might  favour  the  subsidence  of  the  disease,  and  Dr 
Weir  Mitchell  brings  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  this  plan.  Dr  Gowers 
recommends  a  sea  voyage.  Those  who  can  afford  it  will  find  great  benefit 
from  spending  the  winter  and  spring  in  the  South  of  Europe,  or  still  better 
in  the  Azores  or  the  West  Indies.     Ahstineto  iaUdus  a  vino  et  venere. 

Erb  recommends  galvanism  applied  as  a  continuous  ciurent  to  the  spine. 
He  uses  a  moderate  number  of  cells,  for  three  to  six  minutes  at  a  time,  once 
daily;  Of  sixty-six  cases  thus  treated,  twenty-five  received  no  benefit,  forty- 
(me  were  more  or  less  improved.    He  also  galvanises  the  peripheral  nerves. 

Locomotor  ataxy  is  among  the  maladies  for  which  persons  resort  to 
the  various  spas.  Almost  all  writers  are  agreed  that  hot  baths  are  injurious, 
many  believe  that  cold  baths  are  useless.  Erb  says  that  any  temperature 
above  58*5^  F.  is  imdesirable,  and  that  the  patient  should  bathe  only  once 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  remain  in  the  water  not  above  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Nauheim  and  Behme  are  the  places  which  seem  at  present  to 
have  the  highest  reputation.  Peat  baths  are  also  recommended.  But  the 
figures  given  by  Erb  appear  to  show  that  the  "  cold-wator  cure  "  with  pack- 
ing, friction,  and  douches  is  quite  as  useful :  of  nineteen  patients  treated  in 
thiis  way,  sixteen  are  said  to  have  been  benefited. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  tabes,  the  pains  most  need  relief.  Sinapisms, 
blisters,  liniments  of  chloroform  or  belladonna,  veratria  ointment,  may  be  of 
some  use ;  but  often  one  cannot  avoid  frequent  injection  of  morphia.  Of 
late  years  a/rUipyrin  has  been  used  with  much  success,  and  the  writer  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  this  is  the  most  useful  application  of  the  drug. 
Exalgine  (methyl-acetanilide),  recently  recommended  by  Dr  Eraser  of  Edin- 
burgh for  facial  neuralgia,  would  probably  also  be  of  service.  (*  B.  M.  J.,' 
Feb.  15,  1890.) 

As  a  specific  alterative,  the  drug  of  most  value  is  perhaps  the  nitrate  of 
silver;  it  often  fails  entirely,  but  sometimes  does  great  good.    We  generally 
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order  a  quarter  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  Belladonna  and  teoniidfl  of 
potassium  seem  to  be  useless,  and  strychnine  to  be  injurious.  Calabar  beto, 
arsenic,  and  ergot  in  early  cases,  may  perhaps  do  good. 

When  tabes  follows  syphilis,  we  should  certainly  give  the  padant  a 
fair  trial  of  antisyphilitic  remedies.  No  doubt  they  often  fail,  and  in  tka 
later  stages  of  the  disease  probably  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  tlie 
only  cases  of  tabes  seen  by  the  writer  which  were  cured  were  treated  by 
mercury. 

One  was  that  of  a  man,  about  forty-five,  who  was  admitted  into  Gvy*! 
Hospital  with  marked  ataxy,  loss  of  knee-jerk,  and  other  sjrmptoms ;  indeed, 
myosis  was  the  only  important  one  absent.  He  had  the  signs  as  well  as 
the  history  of  syphilis,  acquired  long  before.  Under  a  mereiuial  ooorae  he 
improved  so  much  that  he  went  out^  walking  well,  free  from  pain,  and  in 
fact  cured,  though  the  knee-jerk  had  not  returned.  He  stated  while  in  tk 
ward  that  he  had  some  years  before  suffered  from  similar  symptoms  (tea 
years  or  so  after  primary  syphilis),  and  had  been  cured  by  the  same  tiwU 
ment.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  patient  who  has  been  under  obeemtioa 
for  five  or  six  years.  He  had  syphilis  years  ago,  and  still  has  occtBioiMd 
tertiary  sores  on  one  heeL  The  worst  sjnmptoms  of  tabes  have  disi^^teared 
imder  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  but  he  still  has  minutely  con- 
tracted pupils  and  loss  of  knee-jerk.  Neither  case  is  conclusive,  but  tbis 
method  is  well  worth  trying  when  we  know  that  syphilis  preceded  the 
nervous  symptoms. 

Mechanical  stretching  of  the  great  sciatic  nerves  has  been  used  as  a 
remedy  for  tabes.  It  was  first  periormed  by  Langenbuch  with  apparent 
success ;  but  when  the  patient  died,  the  cord  was  found  healthy.  On  tbe 
whole,  the  good  effects  seem  to  be  doubtful,  and  the  drawbacks  and  dai^en 
undoubted.  See  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr  Cavafy,  with  eighteen  cum, 
beside  one  of  his  own  ('Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  Dec.  10th,  1881);  also  Mr. 
Bowlby's  record  of  cases  (loc.  cit.  p.  360). 

Another  somewhat  analogous  plan  of  treatment  has  lately  been  exten- 
sively tried.  It  consists  in  stAspension  of  the  patient  by  the  head,  so  that  tbe 
weight  of  the  body  pulls  upon  the  attachments  of  the  cord  to  the  sfsnal 
column  by  its  membranes  and  nerve-roots.  This  method  was  introdnoed 
by  Dr  Motschukowsky,  of  Odessa,  and  has  been  tried  on  a  laige  scab  by 
Charcot  and  other  physicians  on  the  Continent^  in  England,  and  in  Ametica 
Great  care  is  needed  in  carrying  it  out^  for  in  more  than  one  case  it  has 
caused  death,  and  in  one  of  these  the  autopsy  showed  the  absence  of 
posterior  sclerosis.  The  suspension  must  be  gradual,  and  at  first  for  IflB 
than  a  minute  at  a  time. 

Many  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  lightning  pains  of  tabes 
have  disappeared  under  this  treatment^  "while  faculty  of  locomotion  and 
virile  power  have  returned.  But  in  many  more  these  effects  have  been  abeent 
or  transient  3  and  the  spontaneous  variations  in  the  symptoms  of  this  disease 
during  its  slow  and  irregular  course  are  so  great^  that  improvement  in  sym- 
ptoms, and  particularly  in  subjective  symptoms,  must  be  accepted  with  great 
caution  as  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  and  of  any  other  plaji  of  treatment 
A  patient  on  whom  the  writer  carried  out  suspension  said  Uiat  he  wasgreat^ 
benefited ;  but  the  improvement  was  very  doubtful  to  those  who  watcbed 
the  case,  and  he  had  been  equally  gratified  by  the  good  effects  of  a  fo» 
grains  of  salt,  given  as  a  control  experiment  while  his  symptoms  were  be^ 
recorded.     In  the  absence  of  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  method, 
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interest  attaches  to  experiments  made  on  the  dead  body,  which  seem  to 
prove  that  its  effect  is  to  straighten  the  vertebral  curves,  and  to  relax  rather 
than  stretch  the  spinal  cord.^  It  may  have  some  effect  possibly  on  menin- 
geal adhesions,  possibly  on  the  circulation  of  the  cord ;  but  if  so  we  cannot 
say  beforehand  whether  either  would  be  beneficial  or  the  reverse.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  at  present  likely  that  the  method  of  suspension  will  be 
abandoned  as  of  doubtful  service,  and  not  unattended  with  risk. 

Friedreich's  Disease.! — Friedreich  first  described  in  1863,  and  more 
fully  in  1876,  an  hereditary  (or  rather  ^^  family'*)  form  of  tabes  which  presents 
several  peculiar  features.  He  recognised  it  in  only  three  families ;  in  each 
of  them  it  attacked  in  succession  several  children  of  the  same  parents,  in 
all  nine  patients,  of  whom  seven  were  girls.  It  began  unusually  early,  at 
or  near  the  age  of  puberty,  between  the  thirteenth  and  the  eighteenth  years. 
Among  eleven  cases  Riitimeyer  found  seven  boys  and  four  girls,  the  ages 
being  all  under  puberty  (1883).  Since  then  further  observations  have 
shown  that  this  form  of  tabes  occasionally  occurs  in  two  generations,  much 
more  often  in  several  brothers  and  sistei*s;  that  it  b^ns  in  childhood 
as  early  as  four,  at  puberty,  or  in  early  adult  life  as  late  as  twenty-four ;  and 
that  girls  are  almost  as  often  affected  by  it  as  boys. 

^e  disease  is  attended  with  remarkably  little  disturbance  of  sensation ; 
the  prodromal  pains  in  the  limbs  and  the  later  girdle-sensation  round  the 
body  are  absent  or  sb'ght,  and  there  are  none  of  the  ocular  symptoms  of 
tab^. 

A  peculiar  form  of  nysiagmuSy  however,  is  sometimes  present;  it  is 
characterised  by  occurring  only  when  the  patient  endeavours  to  fix  his  eyes 
upon  an  object  before  him ;  the  movements  are  always  bilateral,  and  are 
comparatively  slow,  being  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  a  second. 

Ataxia  begins  in  the  legs,  but  the  upper  limbs  show  a  loss  of  co-ordina- 
tion at  an  early  period. 

In  every  instance  there  has  been  a  remarkable  disorder  of  speech.  The 
utterance  is  described  as  having  been  at  first  slightly  lisping  (Calloud),  then 
as  irregularly  interrupted  and  stammering,  and  finally  as  almost  unintelligible. 
It  is  altogether  unlike  the  slow  accentuated  articulation  of  a  patient  suffering 
from  multiple  sclerosis.  The  skin  and  joints  are  unaffected.  Knee-jerk  is 
absent.     The  senses  and  the  mental  faciUties  are  perfect. 

Choreiform  movements  of  the  face  and  limbs  have  been  observed  some- 
times as  the  first  symptom,  so  that  the  disease  has  been  mistaken  for  chorea. 

The  duration  of  these  cases  has  been  very  long ;  in  one  instance  it  was 
more  than  thirty  years.  A  curious  circumstance  is  that  five  of  the  patients 
died  of  enteric  fever. 

Clinically  it  resembles  insular  sclerosis  or  functional  spasmodic  disorders 
as  much  as  it  does  ordinary  tabes. 

Sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  has  been  found  after  death,  but  it 
has  been  combined  with  sclerosis  of  the  direct  cerebellar  and  of  the  lateral 
columns.  In  two  cases  (Friedreich,  and  Kahler  and  Pick)  the  entire  cord 
was  remarkably  small. 

The  author  had  once  under  observation  a  typical  example  of  Friedreich's 
ataxy.     The  patient,  a  medical  man,  was  first  noticed  to  be  uncertain  in 

•  See  Dr  Cagney's  paper, '  Trans.  Roy.  Med.-Chir.  Soc./  Jan.,  1890. 
t  /9yiioiiyiii«.— Hereditary  ataxy — Javenile  ataxia — Hereditary  tabes  in  children— Here- 
ditary ataxic  paraplegia  (Qowers)-- Early  tabes  with  nystagmus  occurring  in  families. 
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his  gait  when  about  sixteen  years  old.  He  was  one  day  walking  acn»  t 
plank  in  a  house  that  was  being  built,  when  he  tottered ;  afterwards  he 
remembers  that  he  had  to  be  careful  not  to  go  near  the  edge  of  the  path  wbere 
it  was  raised  above  the  road.  But  he  came  to  the  hospital  as  a  student^  paued 
his  examinations,  went  into  practice,  and  took  a  wife.  At  the  age  d.  about 
twenty-five  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  profession  on  account  d  in- 
creasing inability  to  walk  or  ride ;  he  became  unable  to  write,  and  his  spmA 
became  laboured  and  thick.  In  1878,  when  he  was  thirty,  he  could  jnrt 
walk  from  one  room  to  another  with  assistance ;  there  was  even  than  bat 
little  impairment  of  sensation  in  his  feet ;  when  he  moved  his  Ups  in  ^Mik- 
ing  a  large  number  of  the  facial  muscles  were  thrown  into  action,  so  that  the 
mouth  became  drawn  outwards  into  a  meaningless  smile ;  the  words  wen 
tolerably  distinct,  but  some  syllables  were  slurred  over,  and  others  pro- 
nounced too  strongly.  The  nystagmus  was  very  obvious  when  he  was  toU 
to  direct  his  eyes  to  either  side.  He  was  a  member  of  a  highly  neorotk 
family,  and  one  sister  suffered  from  some  form  of  paralysis. 

We  have  since  had  three  brothers  in  Guy's  Hospital  suffering  from  tbk 
juvenile  family  type  of  ataxia  with  nystagmus.  The  case  of  one  of  thma  is 
reported  in  the  forty-fourth  volume  of  our  *  Reports' (1887),  and  is  identical 
with  one  of  the  five  cases  in  the  same  family  recorded  by  Dr  Gowers  in  Uie 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Clinical  Societ3r's  'Transactions.'  One  of  them 
died  under  the  late  Dr  Moxon's  care.  Sections  of  the  cord  were  made  bj 
Dr  Pitt,  and  are  described  and  figured  by  him  in  the  article  referred  ta 
They  showed  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  (both  Burdach's  and  GUI's), 
with  similar  change  in  the  crossed  pyramidal  and  cerebellar  tracts.  The 
anterior  columns,  which  also  have  been  sometimes  found  affected,  wsre 
free,  and  the  grey  substance  normal.  The  lesion  was  most  marked  in  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  but  the  cord  in  its  whole  length  was  remarkaUj 
small,  as  if  from  congenital  atrophy. 

Dr  J.  A.  Ormerod  has  published  a  critical  digest  of  the  recorded  cases  of 
this  remarkable  form  of  disease  in  *  Brain'  for  April,  1884 ;  and  Dr  Bary  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  same  journal.  Dr  Everett  Smith  (quoted  by 
Gk)wers)  has  collected  no  less  than  fifty-seven  cases  in  the  *  Boston  Medictl 
and  Surgical  Journal'  for  Oct  15th,  1885. 


INSULAR  SCLEROSIS* 

Tremor  oritur  a  spiritibuB  animalibos  per  apertas  yalvulas  in  oppositos  musculos  in- 
flo^itibiia,  qui  spiritos  .  .  .  irtas  non  claudunt;  ut  yentas  semiapertam  januam  non 
daodit. — JoH.  DohMVB,  '  Medica  dogmatioa,'  1691. 

Hislory — Anatomy — Symptoms — Etiology — Diagnosis — Prognosis  and  treatment. 
Comparative  frequency  of  diseases  of  (he  spinal  cord  in  hospital  practice. 

In  the  great  illustrated  work  of  Cruveilhier  on  pathological  anatomy, 
published  between  1835  and  1842,  there  are  figures  taken  from  four 
different  patients  representing  the  spinal  cord  affected  with  what  he 
termed  "  grey  degeneration,"  in  the  form  of  patches  scattered  irregularly 
through  its  substance.  In  two  of  these  cases  he  also  gave  the  clinical 
features  of  the  disease.  About  the  same  time  Carswell  figured  the  same 
lesion  in  his  *  Atlas  of  Pathological  Anatomy'  (1838),  and  Marshall  Hall 
described  the  characteristic  symptoms  in  his  *  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System '  (1841).  Afterwards  various  writers  from  time  to  time  referred  to 
similar  cases,  but  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1866  that  a  series  of 
observations  were  made  at  the  Salp^tri^re,  from  which  it  results  that  the 
disease  in  question  is  characterised  clinically  by  a  remarkable  and  definite 
group  of  symptoms,  so  that  it  can  often  be  diagnosed  with  certainty.  In 
^ese  researches  Charcot  took  the  principal  part.  The  subject  was  soon 
taken  up  in  Germany,  but  in  England  it  seems  to  have  been  neglected 
nntil  in  1873  the  late  Dr  Moxon  published  a  case  in  the  *  Lancet,'  and  in 
1875  a  paper  containing  eight  cases  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.' 

Cruveilhier's  drawings  show  that  the  bulb  and  the  pons  are  affected  as 
well  as  the  cord,  and  the  same  morbid  change  has  since  been  found  in  the 
hemispheres.  Insular  sclerosis  might  therefore  with  equal  justice  bo  placed 
among  cerebral  diseases;  indeed,  several  of  its  symptoms  are  cerebral. 
Hence  its  most  appropriate  place  seems  at  present  to  be  between  diseases  of 
the  cord  and  those  of  the  brain. 

Some  writers  have  wondered  that  so  remarkable  a  disease  so  long 
remained  unknown,  but  its  slow  and  hopeless  course  renders  it  little  likely 
to  go  on  to  its  fatal  termination  within  the  wards  of  ordinary  hospitals. 
The  author  was  unable  to  find  a  single  case  which  could  be  assigned  to  disse- 
minated sclerosis  in  the  pathological  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  between  1854 
and  1873.     In  the  ten  years  1880  to  1889  inclusive,  we  had  twelve  cases. 

Histology. — As  a  rule,  the  morbid  change  is  at  once  obvious  when  the 
nervous  centres  are  examined  in  the  post-mortem  room.  Boumeville  has, 
however,  recorded  one  case  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  healthy  until  the 
microscope  was  used.     The  patches  of  sclerosis  are  rounded  or  elliptical  or 

*  8jfnon^m$. — Multiple  cerebro-spinal  Bclerceis — DiBseminated  sclerosis — Fr.  Sclerose 
f^  plaques  (Vulpian) — Sclerose  en  ilots  multiples  et  dissemin^  (Liouville) — Oertn,  Multiple 
inselformige  Sclerose  (Leube) — Herdweise  Sclerose. 
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irregular  in  form.  In  the  cord  they  come  to  the  surface,  and  are  sometimes 
seen  through  the  pia  mater.  In  the  brain  they  affect  the  white  substaDoe 
of  the  hemispheres  and  scarcely  ever  penetrate  into  the  cortex,  but  they  are 
often  visible  on  the  surface  at  the  base.  In  the  basal  ganglia,  the  poDSy 
and  the  cord  they  show  no  tendency  to  spare  the  grey  matter,  or  to  affect 
one  column  or  comu  more  than  another.  Hence  Insular  Sclerosis  is  not  a 
"  systemic  "  disease  in  its  distribution,  nor  focal,  nor  transverse,  but  essen- 
tially indiscriminate  or  scattered.*  The  grey  patches  are  often  scattered  in 
large  numbers  throughout  the  white  matter  of  the  hemispheres.  The  cere- 
beUum  seldom  contains  many  of  them.  A  similar  change  may  be  p^sent 
in  the  olfactory  bulbs  and  in  the  roots  of  the  various  cranial  and  spinal 
nerves.  In  the  peripheral  trunks  it  has  not  yet  been  recognised :  Mozon 
found  the  brachiid  plexus  in  one  case  normal  on  each  side. 

The  patches  generally  feel  hard,  but  recent  ones  are  said  to  be  scrfter 
than  the  rest  and  of  a  deeper  grey  tint,  whereas  the  older  ones  are  yellowish 
grey  and  less  translucent.  They  become  pinkish  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
They  may  either  project  somewhat  above  the  cut  surface,  or  lie  at  the  same 
level,  or  be  slightly  depressed.  They  vary  from  a  microscopic  minutenes 
up  to  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  more.  Histologically  they  present  the 
characteristic  appearances  of  chronic  interstitial  or  grey  degeneration  (p.  441). 
Charcot  says  that  there  are  fewer  corpora  amylacea,  and  that  a  distinctron 
is  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  naked  axis-cylinders  persist  even  when  the 
neuroglia  has  become  highly  fibrillated,  but  the  last  point  is  contested  hj 
Erb.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  thin  sections  the  affected  parts  are 
found  not  to  be  so  sharply  defined  at  their  edges  as  they  appear  to  the 
naked  eye ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sclerosis  fades  off  very  gradually  into  the 
healthy  tissue.  Moxon  remarked  that  granule-cells  are  more  numerous  at 
the  circumference  of  the  patches  (and  even  in  the  apparently  normal  bnin- 
substance  beyond)  than  towards  their  centres.  Deiters'  cells  and  oorpan 
amylacea  are  present. 

Symptoms. — That  the  clinical  features  of  disseminated  sclerosis  sboold 
vary  in  different  cases  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  from  the  irregnlar 
distribution  of  the  patches,  which  would  account  for  the  utmost  irregularitf 
in  the  symptoms.  Charcot,  indeed,  speaks  of  it  as  polymorphous  in  its 
clinical  aspect.  He  and  other  French  writers  describe,  in  addition  to  the 
" cerebro-spinal "  f orm  of  the  disease,  separate  '* spinal"  and  "cerebnd" 
forms,  but  it  is  admitted  that  such  distinctions  can  seldom  be  made  at  the 
bedside.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  individual  variations,  Hie  symptoms 
present  a  degree  of  uniformity  which  is  very  remarkable.  This  uniftNrmity 
Dr  Moxon  regarded  as  "  a  constant  average  result  of  the  numerous  points  rf 
disease  '"  but  the  explanation  leaves  much  unexplained. 

We  may  refer  disturbance  of  the  special  senses  to  sclerosis  of  their 
nerves,  spasms  to.  implication  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  mental  symptoms 
to  cerebral  lesions;  but  neither  in  this  disease  nor  in  spastic  parapl^ 
could  we  have  predicted  the  symptoms  from  the  anatomical  lesions. 

The  tremors,  the  nystagmus,  and  the  peculiar  speech — ^the  most  constant 
symptoms — are  quite  unexplained. 

*  See  an  excellent  plate  in  Dr  BramweU's  work,  which  shows  the  distrihntioo  of  t^ 
patches  of  sclerosis  throughout  the  cord  in  a  well-marked  case,  and  the  way  in  whidi  ibey 
stain  with  carmine.  This  is  an  example  of  the  larger-sized  islands.  In  Dr  Koxon'i  pspt'' 
in  the  'Gu/s  Beports'  (1875)  is  a  coloured  drawing  of  the  centrum  ovale,  with  in  ' 
sclerotic  patches,  and  a  microscopic  section  of  the  cord. 
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Early  prodromal  symptoms  are  sometimes  observed  which,  according  to 
Dr  Buzzard,  closely  simidate  hysteria — loss  of  power  or  numbness  in  one 
limb,  pins  and  needles,  &c. 

The  first  developed  s3anptom  is  a  sort  of  tremor,  which  until  recently  was 
confounded  with  paralysis  agitans.  There  are,  in  fact,  records  of  two  cases 
diagnosed  as  examples  of  that  affection  by  Skoda  and  by  Hasse  respectively, 
in  which  patches  of  sclerosis  in  the  nervous  centres  were  discovered  after 
death.  Careful  observation,  however,  has  shown  that  in  paralysis  agitans 
the  trembling  movement  is  less  extensive,  more  regular,  and  more  rhythmical 
than  in  insular  sclerosis.  In  the  latter  disease,  when  the  hand  is  raised, 
the  oscillations  increase  in  amplitude  as  it  gets  further  from  the  side, 
until  they  greatly  emban*ass  and  disturb  the  patient.  If  he  is  asked  to 
carry  a  cup  to  his  lips  it  becomes  more  and  more  violently  shaken  until 
at  last  it  is  dashed  against  the  teeth,  so  as  perhaps  to  spill  its  contents.  In 
slight  movements  the  tremor  is  not  so  marked  ;  the  handwriting,  although 
shakyy  long  remains  legible. 

There  is  no  agitation  of  the  muscles  as  long  as  they  are  at  rest  and  sup- 
ported. When  the  patient  is  Ijdng  in  bed,  one  could  not  tell  that  anything 
is  the  matter ;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  asked  to  sit  up,  the  arms,  and  then  the 
head  and  the  neck,  begin  to  oscillate.  When  he  is  resting  in  a  chair  the 
arms  are  quiet,  but  the  head  may  still  continue  to  show  a  slight  tremulous 
movement.  If  he  attempts  to  get  on  his  feet  the  whole  trunk  and  all  the 
limbs  become  violently  shaken,  so  that  in  severe  cases  standing  is  out  of  the 
question.  Mental  emotion  or  excitement  aggravates  the  tremor  considerably. 
According  to  Erb  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  continues  even  when  the 
patient  is  lying  still,  but  this  is  altogether  exceptional. 

Charcot  has  suggested  that  this  remarkable  symptom  depends  upon  the 
persistence  of  naked  axis-cylinders  in  the  parts  affected  with  the  sclerosis, 
and  conceives  that  the  transmission  of  volitional  impulses  may  become  inter- 
rupted and,  as  it  were,  jerking ;  but  such  a  view  appears  unlikely.  Orden- 
stein  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  tremor  depends  in  some  way  upon  the 
presence  of  patches  in  the  pons  and  still  higher  in  the  motor  tracts,  and 
Erb  says  that  an  analysis  of  twenty-two  recent  cases  tends  to  support 
the  notion  of  the  connection  of  this  symptom  with  abundant  islets  in  the 
mesencephalon. 

A  second  characteristic  symptom  of  disseminated  sclerosis  is  a  peculiar 
(^ecHon  of  (he  speech.  The  pronunciation  is  slow,  accented,  laboured,  as  if  the 
utterance  of  each  syllable  was  a  great  effort.  And  yet  it  is  not  distinct ; 
Charcot  says  that  the  letters  L,  P,  o,  are  especially  apt  to  be  slurred  over ; 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  two  or  three  syllables  are  run  together. 
German  writers  describe  the  articulation  as  "  scanning,"  each  syllable  being 
pronounced  separately.  In  advanced  stages  speech  may  become  quite  unin- 
telligible. Erb  further  remarks  that  the  voice  is  pitched  in  a  monotone ; 
or,  as  in  one  case  that  came  under  his  observation,  that  there  may  be  a 
rhythmical  sJtemation  of  notes  at  a  definite  musical  interval.  Leube  found 
with  the  laryngoscope  that  the  vocal  cords,  although  capable  of  closing  the 
glottis,  were  yet  apt  to  relax,  and  liable  to  changes  of  tension  (*  Deutsches 
Archiv,'  1871). 

Thirdly,  nystagmus  is  commonly  present.  It,  however,  differs  somewhat 
from  the  ceaseless  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs  with  which  ophthalmic  surgeons 
are  familiar.  As  Dr  Moxon  pointed  out,  it  is  absent  so  long  as  the  eyes 
are  at  rest^  showing  itself  only  when  they  are  directed  to  an  object.     In 
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other  words,  it  is  identical  with  the  affection  which  is  observed  in  Fried- 
reich's hereditary  ataxy  (see  p.  539) ;  indeed,  both  Friedreich  and  £rb  have 
suggested  that  the  anatomical  lesion  may  be  the  same,  but  rather  as  a  matter 
of  speculation  than  from  direct  observation. 

In  addition  to  these  distinctive  symptoms,  there  are  others  which  belong 
to  disseminated  sclerosis  in  common  with  other  diseases. 

Subjective  sensations  of  nuvnbness  and  other  paraesthesie  are  no! 
uncommon,  although  they  were  absent  in  Dr  Moxon's  eight  cases ;  anaes- 
thesia, or  impairment  of  tactile  sensibility,  can  seldom  be  n^e  out 

The  gait  at  an  early  stage  is  often  spastic  in  character.  The  cutaneous 
reflexes  are  usually  normal,  but  sometimes  they  are  increased.  Knee-jerk 
is  exaggerated,  and  clonus  often  present.  Afterwards  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  for  the  lower  limbs  to  become  rigidly  extended  and  addocted; 
this  condition  being  at  first  transitory,  but  aiterwards  permanent  Mozoo 
mentions  that  one  of  his  patients  was  obliged  to  sit  in  an  elbow-chair,  so 
that  when  her  legs  stifiened  she  could  hold  on  to  the  arms  and  save  herself 
from  sliding  down  on  to  the  floor.  Such  early  contractions  are  painlesi, 
but  at  a  later  period  a  painful  flexion  of  the  limbs  is  not  infrequent  In 
ordinary  cases  there  is  no  reaction  of  degeneration,  and  the  muscles  react  to 
both  currents  until  they  finally  undergo  atrophy. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  locomotor  aiaxy  are  now  and  then  {veseot 
in  disseminated  sclerosis ;  this  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  existence  d 
patches  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord. 

After  a  long  time  complete  paraplegia  usually  develops  itself.  TIm 
functions  of  the  pelvic  organs  are  at  first  but  little  interfered  witL  Consti- 
pation is  frequent ;  and  Moxon  refers  this  in  part  to  weakness  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  The  sexual  organs  retain  their  powers,  and  there  is 
no  retention  of  urine  until  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease. 

Among  other  cephalic  symptoms  amblyopia  often  occurs,  with  oarrowiBg 
of  the  field  of  vision  and  achromatopsy,  and  transient  diplopia  is  not  infre- 
quent at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Charcot  insists  on  tiie  fatct  that  tlie 
impairment  of  sight  rarely  goes  on  to  complete  amaurosis,  even  wh«i  the 
optic  nerves  have  been  found  sclerosed  in  their  whole  thickness ;  he  rrfen 
this  to  the  persistence  of  naked  axis-cylinders  in  the  midst  of  the  diaeaied 
tissues.  The  optic  discs  are  generally  normal  unless  there  is  total  bUnd- 
ness ;  in  the  latter  case  they  have  sometimes  been  found  in  a  state  of  white 
atrophy.  Any  degree  of  optic  neuritis  with  disturbed  vision  woold  be  an 
important  indication  of  an  early  stage  of  this  singular  disease.  Headache, 
giddiness,  and  sleeplessness  are  not  uncommonly  present 

The  spirits  are  often  depressed,  and  the  memory  and  iniettigmee  beoome 
gradually  impaired.  The  patient  bursts  into  uncontrollable  laughter,  or 
sheds  tears  without  any  cause.  Charcot  insists  on  a  peculiar  fades;  the 
expression  is,  he  says,  vague,  uncertain ;  the  lips  droop  and  are  half  opened; 
the  features  have  an  air  of  dulness  or  stupidity.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
actual  insanity.  Charcot  mentions  two  patients  who  exhibited  the  ddin  da 
grandeurs  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  general  paralysis ;  in  others  there 
has  been  melancholia,  with  refusal  of  food. 

A  curious  feature,  which  is  observed  in  about  one  fifth  of  the  cases  of 
disseminated  sclerosis,  is  the  occurrence  of  attacks  of  stupor,  followed  bj 
transitory  hemiplegia.  They  are  attended  with  flushing  of  the  face,  a  nfH 
pulse,  and  a  temperature  raised  to  104°  or  even  106®.  The  coma  lasts  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  passes  ofif  into  sleep.     Sometimes,  however,  a 
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seizure  of  this  kind  is  directly  fatal ;  one  of  Moxon's  patients  died  so  in 
about  twenty-four  hours.  Such  an  attack  is  said  always  to  lead  to  an 
aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease,  even  when  it  is 
recovered  from. 

Lastly,  in  some  exceptional  cases  atrophy  of  muscles  is  observed,  affecting 
the  upper  or  lower  limbs,  the  face,  or  the  trunk.  At  the  same  time  their 
electrical  excitability,  which  ordinarily  remains  normal,  may  be  lowered ; 
and  the  natural  reaction  is  doubtless  replaced  by  the  "  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion," Charcot  says  that  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis 
sometimes  show  themselves,  and  dysphagia  or  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  may 
then  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  above  symptoms  of  insular  sclerosis  are 
due  to  the  disease  invading  the  lateral  or  the  posterior  columns,  the  anterior 
comua  or  the  nuclei  in  the  bulb  and  mesencephalon,  so  as  to  produce  the 
symptoms  which  belong  to  tabes,  spastic  or  atrophic  paralysis,  and  so  on. 
The  paraplegic  period,  again,  with  bedsores,  retention  of  urine,  and  other 
pelvic  symptoms,  belongs  to  the  last  stage  of  all  chronic  diseases  of  the 
cord. 

jEticlogy, — ^Disseminated  sclerosis  is  now  ascertained  to  be  equally 
frequent  in  either  sex,  although  Charcot  found  twenty-five  females  to  nine 
males  among  the  first  thirty-four  cases  which  he  collected.  The  age  at 
which  it  most  frequently  develops  itself  is  said  to  be  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  years,  but  it  has  been  several  times  observed  at  puberty,  and 
instances  of  its  occurrence  in  childhood  have  been  recorded.  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  known  to  begin  in  persons  over  forty  or  forty-five  years  old. 
Now  and  then  it  has  appeared  to  be  hereditary  or  has  occurred  in  two 
children  of  the  same  parents. 

Like  other  chronic  affections  of  the  cord,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  ''  chills," 
to  falls  and  blows  on  the  head,  and  to  moral  shock,  mental  excitement,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  "worry"  and  "over-strain."  Bauwinkel  records  a  case 
in  which  a  man  fell  into  water  and  allowed  his  clothes  to  dry  upon  him,  three 
days  before  the  first  symptoms  of  insular  sclerosis  appeared.  Charcot  cites 
instances  in  which  the  disease  began  during  convalescence  from  enteric  fever, 
cholera,  or  smallpox.  All  that  we  can  conclude  is  that  these  several  ante- 
cedents do  not  protect  a  person  from  insular  sclerosis. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  invariably,  or  even  generally^  an  easy  matter. 
Charcot  says  that  trembling  movements,  precisely  like  those  which  are 
present  in  this  disease,  may  occur  not  only  in  mercurial  poisoning  (when 
the  history  will  in  most  cases  remove  all  doubt),  but  also  when  the  lesion  is 
a  "chronic  cervical  meningitis  with  cortical  sclerosis,"  and  even  where  it  is 
a  "  primary  or  consecutive  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns."  The  presence 
or  absence  of  the  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  these  affections  must  guide 
the  observer  to  a  decision  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

The  diagnosis  from  paralysis  agitans  is  not  the  most  difficult,  for  that 
disease  occurs  in  older  patients,  the  tremors  continue  when  the  muscles  are 
at  rest,  and  affect  the  hands  more  than  the  feet,  their  amplitude  is  smaller 
and  more  uniform,  and  their  rate  is  generally  quicker.  Moreover,  in  para- 
lysis agitans  the  shake  precedes  the  palsy,  whereas  slight  loss  of  power 
in  walking  is  usually  the  earliest  symptom  of  insular  sclerosis,  as  in  a  typical 
case  recorded  in  1875  by  Dr  Gteodhart^  in  a  woman  of  thirty-eight,  with 
characteristic  lesions  after  death  ('Path.  Trans.,'  zxvii,  p.  17). 

Diagnosis  of  insular  sclerosis  from  tabes,  from  Friedreich's  atasda,  from 
VOL.  L  35 
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spastic  paralysis  and  bulbar  palsy,  probably  means  only  that  we  must  distin- 
guish clinically  in  mixed  forms  of  disease  the  characters  of  one  type  which 
are  complicated  by  some  usually  associated  with  another.  Corr^ponding 
coincidences  of  posterior,  lateral,  anterior,  or  bulbar  sclerosis  with  dissemi- 
nated cerebro-spinal  sclerosis  have  been  found  post  mortem. 

Cases  presenting  during  life  the  characteristic  speech,  nystagmns, 
tremors,  and  increased  knee-jerk  have  after  death  failed  to  show  insnkr 
sclerosis  of  the  br^in  and  cord.  Some  of  these  were  probably  cases  oC 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  (See  Dr  Bristowe's  cases  in  his  coUectad 
papers  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system). 

Great  caution  is  required  to  avoid  mistaking  hysteria  for  disseininated 
sclerosis  in  women  ;  and  Moxon  says  that  he  has  seen  several  patients  about 
whom  he  has  for  a  time  been  in  doubt,  but  who  have  before  long  completely 
recovered.  See  also  Dr  Buzzard's  instructive  address  before  the  NeurologicaJ 
Society  on  the  "  Simulation  of  Hysteria  by  Organic  Disease  of  the  Nctfohs 
System"  (*  Lancet,'  Jan.  23,  1890,  and  *  Brain,'  Feb.). 

When  tremors  are  absent,  the  case  may  appear  to  be  an  example  of  some 
other  spinal  affection.  Charcot  supposes  that  in  these  cases  the  symptom  in 
question  was  present  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  Erb  refers  to  several  in  whidi 
it  was  wanting  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  Thus  he  cites 
Westphal  and  Killian  as  having  recorded  instances  in  which  the  only  sym- 
ptoms were  dementia  and  paralysis  with  contractions  of  the  limbs. 

Course^  prognosis^  and  treatment — This  remarkable  disease  usually  begins 
insidiously,  with  slight  giddiness,  affections  of  sight  or  hearing,  weakness  in 
the  legs,  and  difficulty  in  walking.  As  an  exception  it  begins  more  suddenly, 
perhaps  with  an  epileptiform  fit. 

The  course  of  disseminated  sclerosis  is  slowly  but  irregularly  progressive, 
although  remissions  in  the  symptoms  may  occur  spontaneously  or  under 
treatment.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be  from  ^it  to 
ten  years,  the  most  rapidly  fatal  termination  being  in  one  year  from  the 
commencement,  and  the  latest  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years.  This,  hov- 
ever,  partly  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  symptoms.  Charcot  says  tlat 
cases  in  which  spinal  symptoms  alone  are  present  may  go  on  for  twenty  years 
or  longer.  If  death  does  not  occur  in  one  of  the  ways  already  mentiooed, 
it  is  generally  by  the  supervention  of  some  intercurrent  disease,  such  as 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  dysentery,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  or  more  frequently  by 
ordinary  tubercular  phthisis. 

Few  remedies  have  been  found  of  any  service.  Charcot  thinks  tbt 
the  administration  of  strychnia  or  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  sometimes  dimin- 
ished the  tremor  and  the  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs,  but  only  for  i 
time.  Some  observers  have  seen  transitory  benefit  result  from  the  cold-water 
treatment,  from  galvanism,  or  from  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ars^ 
Many  of  the  drugs  given  probably  do  harm.  The  only  rational  tawtment 
is  to  alleviate  individual  symptoms,  and  to  make  the  patient  as  comfort- 
able as  he  can  be  made. 

Before  passing  on  to  our  next  subject.  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  relative  frequency  of  Uic 
Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  which  we  have  been  describing,  as  seen  in  the 
wards  of  a  large  London  hospital.  For  the  following  statistics  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  his  former  house-physicians — ^Dr  Halstead,  of  Bamsgate,  and 
Dr  K  W.  Goodall,  now  Medical  Registrar— 1880-1889. 
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Among  301  consecutive  cases  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  there  were 
167  of  paraplegia — 105  men  to  62  women. 

These  might  be  classified  as  follows,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  the  chapter 
with  that  heading. 

(a)  Paraplegia  due  to  intrinsic  causes :  78  cases,  25  with  symptoms  of 
acute  myelitis  (probably  in  two  or  three  cases  haemorrhage  into  the  meninges 
or  cord),  and  the  remainder  chronic  cases  with  more  or  less  marked  characters 
of  spastic  paraplegia.     Three  of  the  latter  were  congenital  cases  in  children. 

(6)  Pai-aplegia  due  to  extrinsic  causes :  from  compression  by  caiies  of 
the  spine,  22  cases ;  from  cancer  of  the  spine,  3.  Paraplegia  due  to  tumours 
of  the  cord  or  meninges  :  4  cases — tubercle  of  the  cord,  glioma  of  brain 
and  cord,  and  two  meningeal  tumours. 

(c)  Eighteen  cases  of  paraplegia  were  diagnosed  as  due  to  syphilis; 
12  were  alcoholic,  probably  not  all  of  them  due  to  peripheral  neuritis,  and 
30  were  classed  as  hysterical  or  functional.  One  of  the  latter,  in  a  man 
under  the  writer's  care,  was  a  case  of  divers*  paraplegia. 

In  each  variety,  except  hysterical  paraplegia,  there  were  more  male 
than  female  cases. 

There  were  39  cases  of  atrophic  paralysis,  25  male  and  14  female.  Of 
these,  3  were  due  to  chronic  cervical  meningitis,  and  were  thus  distinct  from 
the  rest ;  only  1 5  were  cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  but  more  were  treated 
in  the  out-patients'  room ;  there  were  2  of  adult  spinal  atrophic  paralysis, 
11  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  1  of  bulbar  palsy  and  8  of  pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis  in  children. 

Lastly,  there  were  83  cases  of  tabes,  including  2  of  Friedreich's 
disease,  of  which  75  occurred  in  men ;  and  12  of  Insular  sclerosis — 5  men 
and  7  women. 

There  were  no  cases  recorded  of  Landry's  paralysis,  nor  of  hemi* 
paraplegia.  Cases  of  lead  palsy  were  numerous,  but  were  not  classified 
among  other  forms  of  paralysis,  and  many  of  them  were  treated  a3  out- 
patients. 
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CEREBRAL  DISORDERS  DUE  TO  LOCAL  LESIONS  OF 
THE  ARTERIES 

*Airon\tj^lTi  (i\ov  row  trKuviutQ  [t.  e,  <r«|iaroc]  Koi  r^c  aifj^nvniiQ  n  cat  yyiS^  «« 
KivijaidtQ  IfTTi  wapaKvtriQ.  "Hv  di  narapxy  K£^aXi),1iri  /*iv  rocai  htioiai  rd  Xaw  rapeXwrw 
iiKid,  Bk  iw*  Apurrtpoici, — Abbtjeus,  A.D.  70. 

"Paralyticos  plemmque  altero  latere  captos  spectamus.  H»c  hemiplegia  Toeitsr. 
Fertur,  et  sane  plarimoram  jam  medicoram  obeervationibns  confirmatur,  latof  adfcnoi  ik 
eo  in  qno  cerebri  vitium  est,  dc  resolvi/' — GBEOOBT'a  Cotupectms,  188^ 

Anaiomical  effects  of  Obstruction  of  the  cerebral  arteries  hy  embolism,  HmmMi, 
syphilis,  red  and  white  softening — Effects  of  Hasmorrhage — Rmd  ditau, 
atheroma,  miliary  aneurysms,  as  causes  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Hemiplegia — Its  characters  and  extent — The  local  lesion — Course  ami  seguel^ 
Aphasia — Amnesia — Agraphia — Tl^eir  characters,  seal,  and  physiology. 
Apoplexy — Symptoms,  onset,  and  course — Determinalion  oflocaHty—^Its  diapotii 
from   injury,   narcotic    poison,    alcoholic    intoxication,    pymim,  nrww, 
epilepsy — Diagnosis  of  the  anatomical  causes  of  apoplexy. 
Treatment  of  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia. 

The  brain  differs  from  the  spinal  cord  in  two  particulars,  which  ha?eia 
important  influence  on  its  pathology.  Its  lateral  halves,  instead  of  being 
closely  united,  are  separated  from  one  another,  and  expanded  each  into 
an  independent  mass.  Its  arteries,  beside  the  minute  twigs  which  ran  in 
from  the  pia  mater  to  supply  the  cortex,  are  large  trunks  with  well-defined 
areas  of  distribution.  Consequently  an  important  group  of  cerebral  affw- 
tions  depend  directly  upon  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  their 
rupture  or  occlusion  ;  and  in  these  affections  the  symptoms  are  in  a  marked 
degree  unilateral ;  any  paralysis,  or  spasm,  or  loss  of  sensation  in  the  body 
or  limbs,  is  confined  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  result  is  either  Hemiplegia,  or  loss  of  power  in  one  arm  and  the 
corresponding  leg ;  or  the  lesion  is  so  severe  as  to  interfere  with  both  ad«» 
of  the  brain — a  condition  which  has  long  been  known  as  Apoplexy,  Thv 
he  affections  in  question  contrast  broadly  in  their  features  wiUi  those  of 
the  cord,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  usually  attended  with  a  parafdegic 
form  of  paralysis,  and  are  commonly  slow  in  endangering  life. 

The  boundary  line  is  not  fixed  at  the  foramen  magnum,  for  the  mednb 
oblongata — ^which  the  physiologist  recognises  as  the  continuation  upwards  of 
the  medulla  spinalis — is  subject  to  at  least  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  cord,  tbi 
already  described  as  bulbar  paralysis.  The  pons  may  be  the  seat  of  leaiem 
which  are  due  to  changes  in  its  arteries,  and  cause  a  fatal  form  of  apojdexf • 
In  fact^  both  the  bulb  and  the  pons  are  liable  at  once  to  the  special  affK- 
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tions  of  the  cord,  and  also  to  lesions  of  their  blood-vessels,  exactly  like  those 
of  the  higher  cerebral  centres. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  over  the  same  ground  more  than  once,  we 
will  first  give  an  account  of  the  several  diseases  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels, 
of  tiieir  respective  causes,  and  of  their  anatomical  effects ;  then  we  will 
proceed  to  discuss  the  symptoms  to  which  they  may  give  rise  ;  and  finally 
we  will  endeavour  to  show  how  we  can  diagnose  these  lesions  from  one 
anotiier,  and  from  affections  of  a  different  nature. 

The  vascular  lesions  in  question  fall  into  two  groups :  (1)  those  in  which 
there  is  an  arrest  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  ;  and  (2)  those  in  which  an  artery  is  ruptured,  allowing  the  blood  to 
escape  into  the  brain  or  beneath  its  membranes.  The  former  group  includes 
cbiefly  embolimiy  ihramboaisy  and  softening  from  syphiliHc  disease  of  the  cerebral 
arteries ;  the  latter  the  various  forms  of  cerebral  hcBmorrhage. 

OhsirucHon  of  (he  cerebral  arteries. — ^This  may  occur  in  various  ways,  which 
reqmre  to  be  separately  considered. 

(1)  The  obstruction  may  arise  oittside  the  cranial  cavity.  An  example 
of  this  unusual  event  was  Sir  William  Gull's  case,  in  which  arteritis 
deformans  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  led  to  complete  obliteration  of  the 
innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  so  that  the  left  subclavian  artery 
alone  was  left  to  carry  on  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  The  patient^  a 
woman  aged  forty-one,  died  paralysed  and  insensible ;  and  certain  parts  of 
the  cM^bral  centres  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  softening.  Some  years 
ago  a  woman  affected  with  carotid  aneurysm  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  who  had  nearly  a  year  before  been  attacked  with  hemiplegia 
and  loss  of  speech.  Mr  Durham  performed  the  operation  of  ligaturing  the 
common  carotid  artery,  whereupon  she  regained  to  some  extent  the  power 
of  speaking.  However,  she  died  soon  afterwards,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  anemysmal  sac  extended  upwards  by  the  side  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  and  so  pressed  upon  it  that  until  the  tension  was  lowered  by  ligature 
of  the  vessel  below,  the  blood  which  reached  the  internal  carotid  from  col- 
lateral sources  had  been  unable  to  pass  on  to  the  brain.  Much  more  com- 
monly it  is  after  ligature  or  compression  of  the  carotid  artery  that  hemiplegia 
sets  in.  Five  or  six  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital 
within  recent  years.  In  most  of  them  the  paralysis  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  operation ;  but  in  one  instance  it  did  not  occur  until  three  days  after- 
wards, when  the  patient  became  suddenly  hemiplegic  while  the  dressings 
were  being  changed.  It  is  possible  that  in  those  cases  in  which  cerebral 
symptoms  manifest  themselves  under  such  circumstances  the  communicating 
arteries  which  make  up  the  circle  of  Willis  may  be  abnormally  small. 

(2)  Embolism. — In  the  immense  majority  of  cases  the  cause  of  arrested 
circulation  in  the  cerebral  arteries  lies  within  the  skull ;  and  it  is  generally 
an  embolus — a  clot  derived  from  some  distant  source,  and  washed  into  the 
vessel  by  tiie  blood-stream.  Most  frequently  the  starting-point  of  the  morbid 
process  is  in  vegetations  on  either  the  mitrsd  or  the  aortic  valves,  the  result 
of  simple  or  ulcerative  endocarditis.  At  an  autopsy  made  in  1877  a  rough 
friable  mass  of  calcareous  deposit  was  exposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  mitral 
valve,  and  a  fragment  of  the  same  material  was  found  wedged  in  one  of  the 
Sylvian  arteries. 

Sometimes  stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  present^  without  roughness 
of  its  surface;  the  clot  is  in  such  cases  ahnost  always  derived  from 
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the  dilated  left  auricle,  where  thrombi  form  In  the  recesses  between  the 
fleshy  columns  of  its  appendix ;  occasionally  the  formation  of  oniMwrim 
coagula  in  the  chambers  left  of  the  heart  may  be  independent  of  uij 
valvular  affection.  In  yet  more  rare  instances  the  primary  lesion  is  in  tbe 
aorta  itself.  We  have  had  at  Gu/s  Hospital  two  such  cases :  in  one  there 
was  a  patch  of  softening  thrombus  which  adhered  to  a  diseased  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  great  artery  i  in  the  other  ulceration  existed. 

In  the  records  of  inspections  during  twenty-three  years,  ihut  were 
forty-seven  cases  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  embolism  of  one 
of  the  cerebral  arteries  had  occurred.  It  is  true  that  in  a  very  hrge 
number  of  them  (twenty-one)  no  clot  was  discovered  in  any  of  the  veeedi 
at  the  autopsy,  the  interpretation  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  as  due  to  this 
cause  being  based  upon  their  occurrence  in  persons  who  had  disease  d  ^ 
cardiac  valves,  and  upon  the  presence  of  such  changes  in  the  brain  as  are 
known  to  result  from  embolism.  All  writers  admit  that  anatomical  proof 
jof  plugging  of  the  arteries  is  wanting  in  some  fatal  cases,  especially  when 
life  has  been  prolonged  for  a  considerable  period.  They  suppose  Uiat  ^ 
clot  has  in  the  meantime  undergone  absorption.  That  this  may  be  the  case 
is  likely  enough,  but  another  possible  explanation  is  that  the  spot  at  wfaidi 
the  embolism  was  impacted  may  have  been  one  of  the  bends  of  the  carotid 
artery  within  the  petrous  bone  or  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  or  where  the 
vertebral  artery  winds  round  the  arch  of  the  atlas — ^parts  which  generally 
escape  examination. 

The  vessel  into  which  the  clot  passes  is  almost  always  one  of  the 
Sylvian  arteries.  In  twenty-three  cases  embolism  of  these  vessels  wai 
found  at  the  autopsy,  as  against  three  cases  in  which  its  seat  was  the 
vertebral  artery.  The  fact  that  embola  entering  the  carotid  are  afanort 
always  carried  into  the  Sylvian  branch  is  doubUess  owing  to  its  comae 
being  more  in  a  line  with  the  trunk  than  that  of  the  two  other  kanckeL 
Writers  have  stated  that  the  left  Sylvian  artery  is  much  more  ^li  to  be 
plugged  than  the  right  one,  and  an  explanation  for  this  supposed  fact  hu 
heen  found  in  the  <Ufference  of  the  angles  at  which  the  innominate  artery 
And  the  left  carotid  artery  respectively  leave  the  aorta.  But  this  statement 
is  not  confirmed  by  our  experience  at  Guy's  Hospital,  for  among  twenty-ooe 
cases  of  embolism  limited  to  the  Sylvian  artery  of  one  side  there  were 
eleven  in  which  the  left  one  was  affected,  and  ten  in  which  the  dot  entered 
the  right  artery,  a  difference  too  slight  to  be  noticed.  The  error  (if  error 
it  be)  has  arisen  from  the  statistical  collection  of  miscellaneous  cases  bom 
Journals  and  Transactions ;  the  interest  attaching  to  aphasia — a  frequent 
result  of  embolism  on  the  left  side — ^must  have  often  led  to  the  publication 
of  cases  in  which  that  symptom  was  present^  while  many  of  those  in  whidi 
it  did  not  occur  have  been  left  unrecorded. 

Our  records  do  not  bear  out  another  statement  often  made — that  cere- 
bral embolism  is  most  frequent  in  very  young  adults ;  f or  12  cases  occoiTed 
between  the  ages  of  thirty-one  and  forty  years,  as  compared  with  10 
between  twenty-one  and  thirty,  9  between  forty-one  and  fifty,  8  between 
fifty-one  and  sixty,  6  between  eleven  ai^d  twenty,  and  1  above  the  age  of 
sixty;  A  slight  preponderance  of  cases  in  male  over  those  in  fonik 
patients  was  probably  accidental. 

(3)  Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries — ^the  formation  .of  clots  ta  a^s 
independently  of  any  extraneous  source — is  far  less  frequent  tiian  emboliaa. 
It  is  gene):aDy  secondary  to  dise^use  of  the  arterial  wall,  either  atheroma,  or 
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thickeDing  with  calcification.  Occasionally  it  may  perhaps  be  a  direct  result 
of  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  Nothnagel  believes  that  the  vertebral 
arteries  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  thrombosis  than  the  carotids; 
and  this  accords  with  our  experience  at  Guy's  Hospital,  where,  against 
three  or  four  cases  of  thrombosis  of  the  basilar  artery  or  of  the  posterior 
eerebrals,  there  was  only  one  of  a  similar  affection  limited  to  the  middle  or 
anterior  cerebrals.  In  one  remarkable  instance,  both  the  carotid  arteries, 
the  middle  cerebrals,  the  anterior  cerebrals,  and  (it  is  said)  the  posterior 
cerebellar  arteries  were  all  obstructed  by  adherent  clots.  The  patient  was 
a  man  of  thirty-five ;  and  the  other  cases  occurred  in  persons  aged  thirty, 
thirty-five,  forty-eight>  and  forty-nine  respectively.  It  would  therefore 
appear  doubtful  whether  thrombosis  usually  occurs  at  a  more  advanced 
X>eriod  of  life  than  embolism. 

(4)  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant effects  of  the  lues  venerea.  The  first  monograph  devoted  to  it  was 
written  by  Heubner,  of  Leipzig,  and  appeared  in  1874.  He  assigns  to  a 
Danish  writer,  Steinburg,  the  credit  of  having  first  attributed  to  an  affection 
of  the  blood-vessels  many  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  which  arise  as  a  result 
of  syphilitic  infection ;  and  to  Wilks  that  of  having  asserted  that  the 
change  in  the  arterial  coats  is  one  of  a  special  kind,  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary atheroma  with  which  it  had  been  confounded. 

Heubner  finds  that  the  process  begins  between  the  endothelium  and  the 
fenestrated  membrane.  Here  a  number  of  cells  accumulate,  which  form  a 
mass  that  encroaches  on  the  calibre  of  the  vessel.  In  one  instance  the 
fenestrated  membrane  was  in  part  destroyed,  the  growth  penetrating  into 
the  muscular  coat  He  speaks  of  this  as  exceptional ;  but  we  have  had  two 
cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which  what  seemed  evidently  syphilitic  ulcera- 
tion of  the  vertebral  artery  passed  right  through  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
into  the  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii.  Heubner  points  out  that  with  the 
arterial  affection  there  are  often  associated  gummata  in  the  loose  tissue  of 
the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  cells  in  the  intima  of  the 
artery  undergo  development ;  the  inner  run  into  spindle-cells  arranged  trans- 
versely, the  outer  into  interlacing  stellate  cells.  The  new  tissue  becomes 
vascular,  and  this  perhaps  saves  it  from  undergoing  retrograde  changes. 
At  any  rate,  it  has  hitherto  been  constantly  found  greyish  white  and  semi- 
translucent,  so  that  Heubner  confirms  the  statement^  which  was  originally 
made  by  Dr  Allbutt,  that  it  does  not  show  the  tendency  to  caseate  which 
marks  syphilitic  affections  of  other  parts.  This  may  partly  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries  has  hitherto  been 
observed  only  in  the  large  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  must  also  occur  in  the  smaller  branches,  where  its  effects 
would  be  less  serious,  so  that  it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  seen  in  an  early 
stage.  As  the  channel  of  the  artery  becomes  narrowed,  the  blood  often 
coa^gulates  in  its  interior,  and  thus  the  circulation  through  it  is  arrested. 
Although  the  process  is  known  as  enda/rteritis  obliteransy  Heubner  doubts 
whether  the  growth  by  itself  ever  leads  to  complete  obliteration  independ- 
ently of  thrombosis.  Ultimately  a  process  of  cicatrisation  may  take  place, 
the  cells  developing  into  connective  tissue,  and  the  vessel  undergoing  con- 
version into  a  fibrous  cord. 

When  a  single  vessel  has  been  affected  with  syphiUtic  disease  it  has 
much  more  frequently  been  the  carotid  artery,  or  one  of  its  branches,  than 
the  basilar,  the  proportion  given  by  Heubner  being  as  twelve  to  one.     In 
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one  of  his  cases  the  circolation  at  the  base  was  interrnpted  at  four  dirtiiid 
points ;  the  left  vertebral  artery  was  obliterated,  and  so  were  also  the  btaSir, 
the  left  middle  cerebral,  and  the  origin  of  the  right  anterior  cerebral  arteriei. 
In  most  instances  several  arteries  become  diseased  simnltaneonslj,  bat 
syphilitic  endartentis  is  not  diffused  so  widely  as  atheroma^  and  it  tendi 
to  narrow  and  occlude  the  affected  arteries  rather  than  to  dilate  and  render 
them  tortuous.     Moreover,  it  affects  smaller  arteries. 

It  is  generally  at  an  advanced  stage  of  syphilis  that  the  cerebral  artmei 
become  affected.  Among  the  cases  collected  by  Heubner  the  oldest  patmt 
was  fifty-one  years  old,  the  youngest  twenty-two ;  and  Uie  nomben  wera 
pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  three  decennial  periods  between  twentj 
and  fifty  years  of  age. 

All  Dr  Gowers'  fifty  cases  occurred  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  tad 
forty-five,  and  there  were  three  in  men  to  one  in  women.  The  Sylvian  hnoA 
of  the  internal  carotid  artery  was  affected  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  like  every  other  reoiote 
effect  of  syphilis,  occurs  in  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  having  the  disease, 
and  who  are  free  from  eruptions,  nodes,  and  its  other  obvious  signs.  At 
Guy's  Hospital,  since  the  first  case  recorded  by  Wilks  in  1863,  we  have  had 
numerous  well-marked  instances  of  the  affection,  besides  others  of  a  man 
doubtful  character ;  but  except  in  a  few  with  a  history  of  syphilis,  the 
proof  of  their  origin  depended  upon  the  presence  of  gummata  in  the  hver  or 
testes,  or  of  lardaceous  disease. 

Effects  of  ohstmction  of  cerArd  arteries. — ^Tho  histological  state  of  the  hraia, 
when  there  has  been  arrest  of  the  cii*culation  in  one  or  more  of  the  arteriei^ 
nearly  corresponds  with  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  effects  d 
interference  with  the  arterial  blood  supply  to  other  tissues.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  affected  parts  are  softened  ;  indeed,  the  various  afieetkoB 
now  under  discussion  include  the  majority  of  those  cases  which  by  the 
pathologists  of  the  last  generation  were  classified  as  *'  softening  of  the  taun.* 

The  anatomical  relations  of  the  vessel  which  happens  to  be  ohstroctad 
of  course  determine  the  regional  distribution  and  extent  erf  the  morbid 
change;  and  upon  this,  in  turn,  depends  the  nature  of  the  sj^mptooa 
With  regard  to  the  Sylvian  artery,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  clinical 
aspect  of  a  case  differs  according  as  this  vessel  is  plugged  at  its  origin,  or  a 
little  further  on  in  its  course. 

Thus  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  physician  to  be  acquainted  with 
certain  investigations  as  to  the  exact  mode  of  distribution  of  the  cotbra] 
arteries,  which  have  been  worked  out  by  two  independent  observers,  Don* 
in  France,  and  Heubner  in  Germany.  As  they  point  out>  the  small  arteriea 
that  alone  enter  the  tissue  of  the  brain  form  two  separate  systems,  wtidt 
may  be  distinguished  as  that  of  the  cortex  and  that  of  the  central  gai^ 
(the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus)  respectively.  These  systems  are  aho- 
gether  independent,  and  no  anastomoses  take  place  between  tJiem ;  the  sooeat 
which  they  meet  within  the  cerebral  substance  is  situated  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  beneath  the  convolutions.  The  "  central"  arteries  arise  directly  froa 
the  trunks  forming  the  circle  of  Willis ;  they  are  entirely  unprovided  with 
anastomoses  among  themselves.  The  "  cortical "  arteries  spring  fhm  a  net- 
work in  the  pia  mater,  in  which  tolerably  free  communications  exist  betweea 
the  tertiary  branches  of  the  same  trunk,  and  even  (in  some  indiyidaalt) 
between  the  branches  of  different  trunks. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  facts  to  explain  the  effects  of  obstaructifHi  of  tki 
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Sylvian  artery  at  different  points.  That  artery,  close  to  its  origin,  gives  off 
a  number  of  small  "  central  *'  twigs,  which  supply  the  whole  corpus  striatum 
(except  the  inner  end  of  the  caudate  nucleus),  and  also  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thalamus.  It  then  divides  into  four  terminal  branches,  of  which  one  is 
distributed  to  the  third  frontal  convolution,  while  the  other  three  pass  to  the 
second  frontal,  the  two  "central"  ascending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal, 
the  three  convolutions  of  the  parietal  lobe,  and  the  three  temporal 
ocmvolutiobs.  • 

When  the  middle  cerebral  artery  is  obliterated  beyond  the  point  at  which 
its  **  central"  ofifshoots  arise,  the  superficial  parts  of  the  brain  are  the  only 
ones  to  suffer.     And  since  the  subdivisions  of  the  vessel  in  the  pia  mater 
anastomose  with  those  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  arteries,  it  is  not  certain 
that  in  the  supposed  case  any  softening  will  result.     There  may  be  merely  a 
temporary  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  area  to  which  the  Sylvian 
branches  are  distributed ;  or  a  limited  part  in  the  midst  of  this  area  may  be 
permanently  deprived  of  its  blood  supply ;  or,  lastly,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  convolutions  enumerated  above  may  undergo  destruction.     Thus  Charcot 
has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  an  enormous  superficial  patch  of  softening 
involved  the  ascending  frontal  and  the  ascending  parietal  convolutions,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  insula,  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  remaining  in- 
tact.    The  differences  in  the  result  in  different  individuals  depend  partly 
upon  variations  in  the  extent  to  which  the  vessels  communicate  with  one 
another,  partly  upon  whether  the  plugging  takes  place  suddenly  or  gradually. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  for  a  single  one  of  the  four  terminal  branches, 
such  as  that  to  the  third  frontal  convolution,  to  undergo  obstruction  apart 
from  the  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  at  the  spot  where  the 
Sylvian  artery  arises  from  the  internal  carotid,  the  basal  ganglia  suffer; 
and  in  their  case  softening  is  almost  inevitable,  because  their  arteries  have 
no  anastomoses  :  it  is  only  when  the  closure  of  the  vessel  takes  place  very 
slowly,  as  the  result  of  chronic  disease  of  its  coats,  that  collatersJ  channels 
sometimes  seem  to  develop  themselves,  so  that  the  blood  supply  is  main- 
tained. When  the  main  channel  of  the  Sylvian  artery  has  been  obliterated, 
extensive  morbid  changes  in  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  are  likely  to 
occnr,  while  the  convolutions  may  entirely  escape. 

Local  effects  of  obstrueiion. — The  appearances  presented  by  the  affected 
parts  of  the  brain  vary  considerably  under  different  conditions.  When  the 
patient  dies  rapidly  the  cerebral  substance  may  look  perfectly  healthy. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  an  autopsy  on  a  man  who  was  attacked 
with  hemiplegia  twenty-six  hours  after  ligature  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  and  who  lived  only  fifty-seven  hours  afterwards.  Where  closure  of 
an  artery  takes  place  gradually,  the  regions  of  the  brain  that  are  deprived 
(tf  their  normal  blood  supply  often  fail  to  suffer  as  much  as  might  be 
expected.  Heubner  remarks  that  in  syphilitic  affections  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  the  nutrition  of  the  cortex  is  seldom  seriously  interfered  with,  unless 
two  adjacent  trunks  out  of  the  six  that  arise  from  the  circle  of  Willis  are 
completely  obstructed.  In  the  case  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  circu- 
lation at  the  base  of  the  brain  was  interrupted  at  four  distinct  points^  there 
was  no  softening  at  all,  although  one  Sylvian  artery  was  obliterated. 

When  arrest  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  a  cerebral  artery  takes  place 
gradually — as  in  thrombosis  and  in  syphilitic  disease — the  morbid  changes 
in  the  brain,  if  any,  take  the  form  of  softeninff.     The  affected  parts  are 
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sometimes  diffluent,  being  replaced  by  a  milky  liquid,  which  occupies  an  ill- 
defined  cavity,  containing  some  loose  shreds  of  connectiye  tissue,  and 
perhaps  roofed  in  by  the  pia  mater  or  by  the  ependyma  of  the  Istend 
ventricle.  Every  intermediate  degree  of  consistence  may  occur  up  to  a  ^cimt 
at  which  one  can  hardly  perceive  any  difference  from  the  healthy  suhstance 
around,  until  one  allows  a  gentle  stream  of  water  to  play  over  the  diseased 
surface,  when  it  soon  becomes  ragged  and  assumes  a  worm-eaten  appearance. 

The  colour  of  softened  parts  of  the  brain  is  very  variable ;  it  may  be 
white,  or  yellow,  or  brownish.  Writers  have  been  accustomed  to  describe 
separate  varieties  of  the  affection  according  to  colour.  But  (except  "red 
softening,"  which  will  be  described  hereafter)  such  distinctions  have  no  real 
existence,  and  have  led  to  great  confusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  the  con- 
dition now  under  discussion  is  that  which  most  English  pathologists  call 
"  white  softening,"  but  by  Kindfleisch  it  is  named  "  yellow  softening  ;**  and 
each  of  these  two  epithets  is  susceptible  of  an  entirely  different  i^pIicatioD ; 
for  the  German  writer  uses  the  term  "white  softening"  for  a  mofbki 
appearance  in  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  hydrocephalic  and 
in  England  we  have  been  accustomed  to  describe  as  "  yellow  softening  "  the 
oBdematous  state  of  the  cerebral  substance  that  is  so  often  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tumours. 

The  differences  in  colour  in  different  cases  of  softening  of  the  brain 
depend  on  the  presence  of  more  or  less  extravasated  blood,  or  on  its  entire 
absence.  The  blood  undergoes  disintegration  with  the  tissue-elonenti 
among  which  it  lies,  and  under  the  microscope  it  is  easily  recognised  in  the 
form  of  yellow  or  red  granules^  or  of  haematoidin  crystals.  The  microeoope 
also  reveals  in  softened  brain-substance  "  compound  granule-masses,"  or 
"  corpuscles  of  Gluge,"  often  in  large  numbers.  These  mulberry-like  abro- 
gations of  minute  granules  of  oil  have  already  been  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  softening  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  indeed  they  are  found  in  many  degene« 
rating  tissues.     They  are  probably  degenerated  exudation-cells.* 

In  cases  of  embolism,  softening  is,  as  a  rule,  the  only  change  presented 
by  the  parts  of  the  brain  deprived  of  their  blood  supply.  SometimeBi 
however,  there  is  reflux  haemorrhage  from  the  veins,  as  occurs  in  tke 
lungs  and  spleen.  After  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  the  corresponding 
cerebral  hemisphere  is  now  and  then  found  in  a  condition  of  vascular  tor- 
gescence,  precisely  like  the  early  stage  of  an  infarctus.  Thus  in  an  autopsy 
made  by  Dr  Wilks,  all  the  vessels  on  the  affected  side  of  the  brain — ^inchid- 
ing  the  veins  as  far  as  the  longitudinal  sinus — were  distended  nnd  filled 
with  coagula,  and  the  substance  of  the  organ,  which  was  pulpy,  was  d  a 
dark  red  colour.  So,  again,  in  those  cases  of  embolism  that  have  occurred 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  a  condition  of  "  red  softening  "  is  described  as  having 
been  present,  and  in  two  other  cases  tough  yellow  masses  were  foimd  whi(i 
exactly  resembled  the  wedge-shaped  patches  that  are  so  common  in  tbe 
spleen  and  the  kidney. 

"  Eed  softening "  is  a  change  of  doubtful  significance.  It  may  be 
softening  as  above  described  in  which  a  multitude  of  minute  extravasationi 
of  blood  have  taken  place ;  or  it  may  be  an  early  stage  of  "  white "  or 
"  yellow  softening  " — the  reason  for  its  not  being  seen  in  cases  of  thrombosii 

*  Hag^6mii  admits  no  less  than  seven  origins  of  these  corpuscles — the  nacki  of  tbe 
neuroglia,  the  cells  which  make  up  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  those  of  the  "  adTentitia ' 
of  the  arteries,  the  nuclei  of  the  smooth  muscular  fihres  of  the  vessels,  those  of  the  penrM- 
cnlar  lymph-spaces,  the  spindle-cells  of  the  cortex,  and  very  probably  its  ganglSoD'Celli. 
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or  syphilitic  endarteritis  being  that  in  these  cases  death  does  not  take  place 
soon  enough ;  or  it  may  be  a  true  local  inflammation^  to  be  described  in  a 
f utord  chapter. 

Again,  the  coats  of  the  artery  itself  often  become  softened,  and  yield 
immediately  below  the  seat  of  obstruction,  so  that  an  anewrysm  is  formed. 
Repeated  examples  of  this  have  been  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital  within 
the  last  few  years ;  in  one  of  them  Dr  Goodhart  found  an  aneurj'sm  on  the 
Sylvian  artery  on  each  side.  It  was  not  indeed  proved  in  every  instance 
that  plugging  had  occurred,  but  all  the  patients  had  disease  of  the  cardiac 
▼alvesy  and  in  other  cases  the  anatomical  evidence  of  embolism  sometimes 
fails  us.  Death  was  in  most  cases  due  to  rupture  of  the  aneurysm,  blood 
being  extravasated  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  pia  mater,  the  corpus 
striatum,  or  the  lateral  ventricle.  But,  in  addition,  cerebral  haemorrhage 
has  been  the  cause  of  death  of  seven  other  persons  who  were  affected  with 
ulcerative  endocarditis  or  had  vegetations  on  their  mitral  or  aortic  valves ; 
in  all  probability  an  aneurysm,  itself  the  result  of  embolism,  was  present  in 
these  cases  likewise,  although  it  escaped  notice  at  the  autopsy. 

Sir  William  Gull  long  ago  taught  that  it  was  chiefly  in  young  sub- 
jects that  intracranial  aneurysm  should  be  suspected  as  a  cause  of  cerebral 
hsemorrhage ;  and  Dr  Church,  in  tabulating  a  series  of  cases  of  this  kind, 
confined  his  attention  to  individuals  under  twenty  years  of  age.  But  of 
nine  cases  which  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,,  while  seven  were  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-six,  one  patient  was  thirty-four  and  another  fifty  years 
old.  We  have  already  seen  that  embolism  is  by  no  means  so  strictly 
Umited  to  an  early  period  of  life  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 

Cerehral  hcBmorrhage. — ^Although  effusion  of  blood  into  the  brain  may  be 
the  result  of  embolism,  of  purpura,  or  of  mechanical  injury,  yet  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  due  to  primary  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries  and 
their  consequent  rupture. 

Since  the  days  of  Morgagni  it  has  been  known  that  haemorrhage  is  far 
more  apt  to  occur  in  or  near  one  of  the  corpora  striata  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  brain.  But  certain  anatomical  facts  have  been  made  out  by 
Gendrin  and  other  observers  which  have  not  only  led  to  a  more  exact  deter- 
mination of  its  seat,  but  have  also  gone  far  towards  explaining  why  this  spot 
should  be  so  generally  the  seat  of  rupture  of  an  artery.  Outside  each  len^ 
ticular  nucleus  there  is  a  mass  of  white  substance  called  the  "  external  cap- 
sule." In  recent  brains  the  two  structures  seem  to  be  continuous  ;  but  after 
a  brain  has  been  hardened  in  spiiit  it  is  found  that  they  can  be  separated 
from  one  another  with  great  ease,  and  apparently,  although  not  really, 
without  any  nervous  fibres  being  torn  through.  Thus  the  connection 
between  them  must  be  somewhat  imperfect.  Now,  the  central  branches  of 
the  Sylvian  artery,  which  supply  the  corpus  striatum,  run  upwards  for  some 
distance  outside  the  lenticular  nucleus  before  penetrating  into  its  interior. 
These  are  more  liable  to  laceration  than  those  of  the  hemispheres  generally, 
because  they  are  less  supported.  Moreover,  they  are  much  larger  than  the 
nutrient  arteries  of  the  cortex,  they  have  no  anastomosis  with^  one  another^ 
and  they  arise  directly  from  a  large  trunk,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  come 
in  a  strsdght  line  from  the  heart.  Indeed,  as  Watson  long  ago  noticed,  when 
injections  are  forced  into  the  cerebral  arteries  of  the  dead  body  it  is  in  the 
corpora  striata  that  the  vessels  are  most  apt  to  give  way,  and  the  material 
injected  to  be  extravasated.     Charcot  calls  one  particularly  l^rge  lenticulor 
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striate  branch  "  the  artery  of  cerebral  hsBmorrhage."  It  is  true  tliai  the 
rupture  of  any  artery  in  the  brain  is  always  preceded  by  the  oococreBoe  of 
morbid  changes  in  its  walls;  but  while  this  diseased  state  isconunontoBOrt 
of  the  cerebral  vessels,  the  special  liability  to  rupture  of  those  in  the  extoml 
capsule  may  be  explained  by  the  considerations  just  offered. 

The  blood  begins  by  making  for  itself  a  space  between  the  kati- 
culus  and  the  external  capsule.  At  first  it  forms  a  ihin  layer,  bat  it 
it  increases  in  quantity  it  graduaUy  becomes  a  rounded  mass.  It  oov 
flattens  out  the  claustrum  and  the  island  of  Eeil,  which  lie  below  and  to  its 
outer  side ;  it  pushes  inwards  the  corpus  striatum,  and  also  the  thahaiw  i! 
it  extends  far  enough  backwards.  When  it  accumulates  slowly  it  say 
press  upon  the  parts  around,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth-walled  cavi^  for 
its  reception.  But  more  frequently  it  tears  up  irregularly  the  white  aatter 
of  the  hemisphere  and  the  outer  part  of  the  lenticulus.  In  some  rare  casei 
it  reaches  the  superficial  convolutions ;  far  more  often  it  raptures  into 
the  lateral  ventricle.  Coagulation  quickly  occurs,  and  at  an  autqpsy  we 
may  find  a  mass  of  clot  weighing  four  ounces  or  more.  Within  the  htenl 
ventricles  there  is  sometimes  a  red  liquid,  consisting  of  blood  mixed  witk 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid ;  sometimes  a  clot  occupies  one  ventricle,  while  the 
contents  of  the  other  are  only  bloodstained,  with  perhaps  a  little  clot  in  the 
coniua.  Dr  Broadbent  has  noticed  that  the  middle  ventricular  comu,  don 
to  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  is  commonly  empty,  having  been  oompreaaed 
by  the  extravasated  blood  before  rupture  into  the  cavity  of  the  vwitride 
took  place.  Not  infrequently  the  third  ventricle,  the  aqueduct^  and  tkt 
fourth  ventricle  are  all  filled  with  moulded  cos^ula  exactly  fitting  their  cavitiee; 
the  blood  may  even  escape  along  the  subarachnoid  space  so  as  to  reach  the 
exterior  of  the  bulb  and  of  the  pons,  and  the  parts  at  the  base  as  for  as  tbe 
opposite  Sylvian  fissure.  The  fissure  on  the  side  of  the  hemorrhage  is  too 
closely  compressed  to  receive  any  of  the  blood.  Indeed,  the  c<mvYdataoBi  of 
the  vertex  of  that  hemisphere  are  often  greatly  flattened,  so  tiiat  as  soon  n 
the  skull-cap  is  taken  off  one  sees  at  once  which  side  is  affected. 

Seat  of  hcemorrhage, — Of  95  consecutive  fatal  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhsge 
that  have  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital — 

In  70  the  seat  of  the  lesion  was  in  or  near  the  basal  ganglia.  In  only 
4  of  these  cases  is  it  stated  that  the  blood  was  confined  to  the  substanoe  of 
the  hemisphere,  not  having  found  its  way  either  to  the  surface  or  into  the 
ventricles.  In  57  it  is  expressly  recorded  that  laceration  into  the  hteal 
ventricle  had  taken  place ;  and  in  22  of  these  the  fourth  v^itricle  also  con- 
tained either  a  clot  or  bloodstained  fluid.  In  6  cases  the  superficial  oodto- 
lutions  were  reached.  In  6  instances  the  part  into  which  the  blood  was  tSotti 
was  behind  the  thalamus,  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  the  r^on  iriudiis 
the  usual  seat  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Twice  the  caudate  nucleus  wm 
alone  affected.  The  right  side  of  the  brain  was  attacked  in  36  of  the  70 
cases,  the  left  side  in  34. 

In  12  of  the  remaining  25  cases  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage  was  m  Aa 
pons  Varolii ;  in  1  it  was  in  the  right  half  of  the  cerebdlum.  Among  Aa 
cases  of  "  apoplexy  of  the  pons''  there  were  5  in  which  the  blood  hadeeoped 
into  the  fourth  ventricle ;  and  2  in  which  it  had  oozed  out  through  the  eoDTex 
surface  of  the  pons,  so  as  to  reach  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  no  less  tbn 
8  of  the  cases  in  which  there  was  hemorrhage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tke 
corpus  striatiun,  blood  was  also  efllised  into  the  pons ;  in  one  instance  tbree 
independent  hemorrhages  were  found  in  this  part. 
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Iiastly,  there  were   12  cases  in  which  the  extravasation  was  into  the 
tnembranes  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.     "Meningeal  apoplexy"  is  often 
described  as  a  distinct  affection  ;  and  this  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
sometunes  connected  with  blood  poisoning,  purpura,  ansBmia,  or  pneumonia, 
and  is  sometimes  caused  by  blows  or  falls  on  the  head.     But  in  the  twelve* 
cases  here  cited  it  was  associated  with  exactly  the  same  changes  in  the  heart 
and  kidneys  which  we  shall  see  to  be  commonly  foimd  with  ordinary  cere- 
bral hflemorrhage,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  difference  in 
seat  was  accidental.     The  quantity  of  blood  was  often  large ;  the  nerves  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  were  buried  in  a  thick  clot,  and  the  extravasation  ex- 
tended along  the  Sylvian  fissures  and  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  over 
tiie  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  and  also  in  some  instances  along  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  to  the  spine,  and  into  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Among  912  cases  of  non-traumatic  intra-cranial  hemorrhage,  collected 
from  various  sources,  the  writer  found  that  nearly  65  per  cent,  were  in 
the  cerebrvm,  and  more  than  five  sixths  of  these  in  the  corpus  striatum, 
thalamus,  or  adjacent  parts ;  that  more  than  20  per  cent,  were  meningeal^ 
nearly  10  per  cent  in  the  pans^  and  about  5  per  cent  in  the  eerebdhm — a 
propcHTtion  not  widely  different  from  that  observed  in  the  above  ninety-five 
cases  collected  for  the  first  edition  of  this  book. 

HisMogical  effects  of  Juemorrhage, — ^When  life  has  been  prolonged  for  a 
few  days  titer  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  the  brain  tissue  round 
the  clot  commonly  exhibits  reactive  changes.  At  first  it  is  reddened,  or 
visibly  ecchymosed;  then  it  becomes  oedematous  and  of  a  yellow  colour, 
exactly  as  occurs  around  a  tumour  of  the  brain.  At  a  still  later  period  it 
may  be  found  in  a  state  of  softening.  Whether  suppuration  ever  takes 
place  round  a  clot,  as  was  previously  supposed,  is  very  doubtful.  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  relates  a  case  for  which  he  adopted  this  explanation ;  but 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  clot,  which  was  found  lying  in  an  abscess,  was 
reaUy  of  later  date  than  the  pus. 

But  often  cerebral  hemorrhage  does  not  destroy  life,  so  that  there  are 
other  morbid  appearances,  besides  those  that  are  seen  in  cases  which  prove 
directly  fatal.  In  the  records  of  jpost-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital 
the  author  found  twenty-one  cases  in  which  the  remains  of  effusions  of 
blood  of  old  date  were  discovered  in  one  of  the  central  ganglia  or  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  And  ten  of  the  seventy-one  cases  of  recent 
cerebral  hsomorrhage  presented  additional  patches  of  earlier  origin.  Some- 
times all  that  was  left  was  a  soft  tawny  discoloured  spot,  containing  abun- 
dant granule  masses  and  crystals  of  hsematoidin ;  or  a  tough,  flat,  fibrous 
mass,  an  "apoplectic  cicatrix."  Sometimes  there  was  a  well-defined  mem- 
branous cyst,  with  shreds  of  connective  tissue  and  a  clear  or  turbid  fluid  in 
its  interior.  In  one  instance  the  cavity  was  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  in 
another  it  was  as  large  as  a  bantam's  egg.  Such  appearances  have  been 
plainly  recognised  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  the  attack,  when  the 
patient  has  died  of  some  different  disease.  None  of  our  cases  enabled  us  to 
say  within  how  short  a  time  it  is  possible  for  a  clot  in  the  brain  to  undergo 
absorption  and,  for  a  cyst  to  take  its  place.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
notice,  that  in  no  single  instance  in  which  the  remains  of  an  apoplectic  clot 
have  been  found  in  the  brain  after  recovery,  has  there  been  any  indication 
that  the  blood  had  made  its  way  into  the  lateral  ventricle.  But  according 
to  the  statements  of  Rokitansky  and  Charcot  it  would  seem  that  in  some 
very  rare  cases  even  effusion  into  the  ventricle  is  not  inevitably  fatal. 
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Etiology, — With  regard  to  the  causes  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage  oonsider- 
able  differences  of  opinion  still  prevail.  In  this  country  the  most  obvioiu 
pathological  change  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  efibskn 
,  of  blood  into  the  brain  is  undoubtedly  chronic  renal  disease.  Among  116 
cases*  which  came  under  observation  consecutively  in  the  dead-hoose  6L 
Guy's  Hospital  some  morbid  condition  of  the  kidneys  is  stated  to  have 
been  present  in  eighty-six ;  while  in  only  fifteen  out  of  the  whole  number  n 
it  reported  that  these  organs  were  healthy.  But,  strange  to  say,  Continestid 
pathologists  seem  not  to  have  found  the  kidneys  diseased  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion of  cases.  Charcot  and  Bouchard  say  that  interstitial  or  parendij- 
matous  nephritis  was  present  in  only  three  among  forty-nine  cases  of  tlidn 
in  which  it  was  looked  for,  there  being,  however,  thirteen  other  cases  in 
which  the  kidneys  were  "simply  atrophied."  Nothnagel,  in  'Ziemssoi's 
Cyclopaedia,'  appears  to  be  equally  ignorant  of  the  close  connection  between 
renal  afiiections  and  cerebral  haemorrhage,  for  he  quotes,  almost  without 
comment,  the  statement  of  Frerichs  that  among  241  cases  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease there  were  only  six  in  which  effusion  of  blood  into  the  brain  occurred. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  so  incompatible  with  the  English  observations  as  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  For  none  of  our  cases  have  been  examples  of  the 
tubular  (epithelial,  parenchymatous,  or  catarrhal)  form  of  Bright's  disease; 
and  comparatively  few  of  them  seem  to  have  presented  those  conditions  ol 
mixed  epithelial  and  interstitial  changes  which  are  so  commonly  the  caose 
of  dropsy  and  other  symptoms  in  persons  at  the  middle  period  of  life.  In 
the  great  majority  the  renal  affection  has  been  of  the  "  granular  "  kind,  the 
organs  having  shrivelled  up  into  mere  relics  of  their  former  structure,  but 
retaining  their  red  coloiu*  unaltered.  In  a  few  instances  one  kidney  had 
undergone  destruction  from  calculous  affection  of  its  pelvis,  or  the  two 
organs  had  each  become  converted  into  a  large  tumour  made  up  of  a  con- 
geries of  cysts.  It  is  possible  that  in  such  cases  the  occurrence  of  cerebnJ 
haemoiThage  was  merely  an  accidental  coincidence. 

All  trustworthy  observ^ers  are  agreed  that  morbid  changes  in  the  arterial 
walls  precede  their  ruptuie,  but  when  the  cerebral  arteries  are  already 
diseased,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hypertrophied  left  ventricle 
and  high  tension  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  make  haemorrhage  more  Hkely, 
just  as  we  shall  see  that  it  not  infrequently  follows  a  sudden  and  temp<xiry 
increase  of  blood-pressiu-e. 

Sometimes  the  arteries  which  arise  from  the  circle  of  Willis  are  found  to 
be  extremely  atheromatous^  or  their  walls  are  extensively  calcified. 

In  the  case  of  a  inan  aged  forty,  who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1869, 
and  who  had  a  hypertrophied  heart  and  granular  kidneys,  there  was  a  small 
aneurysm  on  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  which  had  given  way  and 
poured  blood  into  the  Sylvian  fissure,  while  there  was  also  a  large  dot 
outside  the  corpus  striatum,  with  laceration  into  the  lateral  ventri^ 
apparently  of  independent  origin. 

In  1866  Bouchard  discovered,  in  a  case  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  from 
the  wards  of  M.  Charcot,  two  smaU  aneurysms  upon  one  of  the  vessels ;  and 
since  that  time  these  two  French  observers  have  published  seventy-sevw 
cases  of  the  same  kind,  in  every  one  of  which  they  demonstrated  the  pr^ 
sence  of  what  they  term  miliary  aneurysms.     These  are  described  as  minute 

*  AU  those  instances  were  excluded  in  which  there  was  reason  to  helieve  that  embolaB 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  lesion,  and  also  a  few  cases  of  meningeal  haemorrhage,  whkk 
accompanied  purpura,  or  were  due  to  an  injury. 
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globular  or  fusiform  swellings,  from  one  fifth  of  a  millimetre  to  one  milli- 
metre  (xir  to  ^  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible  to 
the   naked  eye.     They  are  sometimes  very  soft,  sometimes  firm  and  elastic, 
sometimes  hard  like  grains  of  sand.     In  colour  they  are  puiple,  or  reddish 
broTVTi,  or  greyish,  according  to  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  and  the  state  of 
their  contents,  which  may  be  either  fluid  blood  or  more  or  less  decolourised 
clot.      They  are  generally  multiple,  but  sometimes  only  two  or  three  can  be 
discovered  in  the  whole  of  the  brain  after  careful  search ;  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  have  been  counted.     They  are  most  conspicuous  upon 
the    surface  of  the  convolutions  and  in  the   sulci   between   them ;   their 
favourite  seat  is  the  deep  layer  of  the  grey  matter  or  the  line  of  junction 
betw^een  it  and  the  white.     But  they  may  also  be  found  in  the  thalami  and 
corpora  striata,  in  the  pons,  and  elsewhere.     MM.  Charcot  and  Bouchard 
admit  that,  when  an  extensive  effusion  of  blood  into  the  brain  has  occurred, 
it  is  difificult  to  find  the  miliary  aneurysm  the  rupture  of  which  they  suppose 
to  have  led  to  the  haemorrhage.     The  best  way  is  to  place  the  affected 
hemisphere  in  a  basin,  and  to  change  the  water  frequently  by  tilting, 
without  skaking  it.     After  a  time  the  clots  become  loosened  and  float  away, 
leaving  a  number  of  little  bloody  masses  connected  by  vascular  filaments 
with    the  brain-tissue   beneath.       Most  of  these,    when    magnified,    show 
only  the   open   ends   of   vessels,  torn  across  secondarily  by   the  extrava- 
sated  blood,   and   covered   with   little   caps  of  fibrin  that  require   to   be 
carefully   distinguished   from  actual  aneurysms;  but  at  length  some  are 
found  which  contain  spherical  ampulldB,  continuous  with  small  arteries  and 
split  on  one  side. 

It  is  evident  that  the  discovery  of  MM.  Charcot  and  Bouchard  affords 
only  a  partial  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  since 
miliary  aneurysms  are  not  found  with  especial  frequency  in  that  region  of 
the  brain  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  generally  the  seat  of  effusions  of 
blood.  Indeed,  the  French  observers  themselves  point  out  that  the  lesion 
which  they  describe  is,  after  all,  but  one  of  the  effiects  of  a  diffused  morbid 
change  in  the  cerebral  arteries — a  chronic  "sclerous  periarteritis," —consist- 
ing in  thickening  of  the  arterial  sheath  and  of  the  adventitia,  with  overgrowth 
of  nuclei,  while  the  muscular  coat  undergoes  atrophy.  At  first  they  sup- 
posed that  this  condition  was  peculiar  to  the  vessels  of  the  brain ;  but 
another  observer  at  the  Salp^tri^re,  M.  Liouville,  has  since  demonstrated  the 
occurrence  of  a  similar  affection  in  the  arteries  of  other  parts,  and  even 
speaks  of  having  found  miliary  aneurysms  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  oesophagus  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart.  We  are  brought  by 
these  investigations  on  sclerous  periarteritis  to  almost  precisely  the  same 
point  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Gull  and 
Dr  Sutton  on  "  arterio-capillary  fibrosis."  Indeed,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
French  and  the  English  pathologists  have  been  studying  the  same  morbid 
process,  and  their  general  agreement  confirms  the  accuracy  of  their  con- 
clusions. It  is  strange,  however,  that  MM.  Charcot  and  Bouchard  failed  to 
notice  the  affection  of  the  kidneys. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  diffused  change  in  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  is  often  the  cause  of  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  attended 
with  such  obvious  softening  of  its  substance,  as  must  increase  the  risk  of 
arterial  rupture.  Charcot  and  Bouchard  quote  Bochoux  as  having  first  taught 
the  doctrine  of  ramoUissement  hMorrhagvpare^  which  was  further  developed 
by  Todd ;  but  they  maintain  that  the  only  "  softening"  that  bears  any  rela- 
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tion  to  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  the  secondary  affection  which  wehaye  seen  to 
be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tissue  round  a  clot.  In  the  records  ofjMi^ 
mortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital,  however,  there  were  no  few^  thin 
twenty  cases  in  which  localised  patches  of  white  softening  were  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  brain — sometimes  in  the  corpora  striata  or  thalaad, 
sometimes  in  the  pons,  sometimes  in  the  hemispheres.  Many  of  the  pitients 
had  suffered  from  gout ;  a  large  majority  had  granular  kidneys  and  hypertro- 
phied  heart ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  kidneys  aresiid 
to  have  been  healthy.  In  the  ages  at  which  they  prove  fatal,  and  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  large  majority  of  the  patients  were  males,  these  ases 
corresponded  exactly  with  those  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage ;  and  probaUy  it 
was  a  mere  accident  that  death  occurred  before  any  of  t^e  arteries  in  the 
softened  patches  gave  way. 

Sex  and  age.  — Cerebral  haemorrhage  does  not  occur  with  equal  frequency 
in  the  two  sexes  or  at  different  periods  of  life.  Men  are  mudi  more  liaUe 
to  it  than  women.  Of  113  consecutive  fatal  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital,  82 
occurred  in  men,  and  only  31  in  women. 

Among  110  of  these  cases,  in  the  reports  of  which  the  ages  of  the 
patients  are  stated,  there  were  6  between  twenty-one  and  thirty,  18  between 
thirty-one  and  forty,  37  between  forty-one  and  fifty,  29  between  fifty-one 
and  sixty,  17  between  sixty-one  and  seventy,  and  3  above  the  age  of  seventy. 
These  figures  do  not  altogether  correspond  with  the  statements  of  writeri 
in  general,  who  make  the  frequency  of  apoplexy  increase  up  to  die  age 
of  seventy  or  even  eighty  years,  not  only  relatively  to  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons living  at  different  ages,  but  also  absolutely.*  It  may  be  that  men  it  a 
middle  period  of  life  are  more  likely  than  those  who  are  older  to  be  broogiit 
to  the  hospital  when  attacked  with  apoplexy,  because  their  relatives  are  not 
so  apt  to  suppose  that  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Whether  cerebral  hsemorrhage  is  particularly  common  in  men  witfc 
short  thick  necks  and  florid  faces  is  doubtful;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  gout  is  indirectly  a  cause,  by  setting  up  granular  disease  of 
the  kidneys.! 

Cerebral  hsemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  first  while  the  patient  is  making 
some  violent  effort,  or  subjecting  his  vascular  S3rstem  to  an  excess  of  pressure, 
so  that  one  can  hardly  help  regarding  this  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack. 
Thus  two  of  our  patients  had  been  running  to  catch  a  train ;  another  was  a 
woman  who  had  recently  suffered  from  sea-sickness  in  crossing  from  France. 
All  writers  mention  sudden  emotions,  violent  efforts,  cold  baths,  straining  ai 
stool,  prolonged  laughing,  coughing,  or  sneezing,  indulging  in  stimulants,  as 
capable  of  bringing  on  the  rupture  of  an  artery  in  the  brain,  provided  tliat 
the  vessel  is  in  the  diseased  condition  which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  ant^ 
cedent  of  hsemorrhage.  Among  labouring  men  many  are  attacked  while  at 
work ;  but  one  must  not  forget  that  this  takes  up  a  great  part  of  their  daily 
lives,  and  cerebral  haemorrhage  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  persons  dnriog 
sleep,  when  the  pressure  in  the  cerebral  vessels  is  supposed  to  be  particn- 
larly  low.  Intoxication  seems  to  be  a  frequent  immediate  occasion  d 
cerebral  hsemorrhage.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  refers  to  two  cases  in  whicb 
men  were  attacked  by  hemiplegia  while  in  the  act  of  sexual  interoonne; 

*  Qintrac's  658  cases  (excluding  meningeal  apoplexy),  as  qnoted  bj  Bastian,  give  '^ 
the  corresponding  ages :  under  20,  6  per  cent;  21--d0,  7  per  cent.;  81— 40»  11  per  oent; 
41—50, 15  p.  c. ;  51—60,  20  p.  c. ;  61—70,  23  p.  c. ;  and  above  70, 19  p.  c. 

t  Qa»  (animfe)  snbito  revdlnntar  e  crasso  corpore  multum  oorporen  molis  Mcom  feroit  ( 
tales  autem  mittit  apoplexia. — JBrasmi  Colloquia :  Charon. 
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and  a  most  severe  case  of  apoplexy  followed  by  hemiplegia  occurred  under 
these  circumstances  in  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  a  patient  of  the  writer,  who  re- 
mained hemiplegic  for  more  than  two  years,  and  then  died  of  a  second  attack. 

The  sjrmptoms  of  obstruction  and  of  rupture  of  the  cerebral  arteries  differ 
in  some  points ;  but  the  three  most  important — Hemiplegia^  Aphasia,  and 
Apoplexy — are  common -to  them  all,  and  will  now  be  separately  considered. 
They  are  each  of  great  pathological  and  clinical  interest. 

Hemiplegia. — The  division  of  the  encephalon  into  two  separate  hemi- 
spheres, each  with  its  own  system  of  blood-vessels,  makes  unilateral  lesions 
frequent,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  hemiparaplegia. 

Motor  symptoms, — ^The  limbs  which  are  affected  are  always  those  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  lesion  in  the  brain.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
motor  columns  cross  over  in  the  anterior  pyramids;  those  which  emerge 
from  under  the  right  half  of  the  pons  Varolii  passing  down  into  the  left  half  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  vice  versd.  Thus  any  unilateral  affection  of  the  nervous 
centres,  situated  above  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  if  it  causes  para- 
lysis at  all,  affects  the  opposite  side.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  fact  was  well  known  to  the  Greek  physicians, 
who  correctly  explained  it  as  due  to  the  nerves  crossing  like  the  letter  X, 
but  was  foi^otten  or  doubted  as  late  as  the  present  century.  Compare 
the  quotations  which  are  printed  at  the  head  of  this  chapteY  from  Areteeus 
in  the  first  century,  and  from  Dr  James  Gregory,  professor  of  medicine 
at  Edinburgh,  in  the  nineteenth. 

Although  hemiplegia  means  a  stroke  paralysing  half  the  body,  the 
extent  to  which  it  affects  the  muscles  varies  greatly.  As  a  rule,  in  what 
may  be  called  "  common  cerebral  hemiplegia  " — the  himipUgie  c^ibrale  vtd- 
gaire  of  Charcot — the  paralysis  extends  to  the  opposite  arm  and  leg,  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  and  the  tongue.  In  the  most  severe  forms  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  are  obviously  weakened,  in  slighter  attacks  the  tongue 
and  face  almost  entirely  escape,  and  in  some  the  leg  also  is  so  little  affected 
that  the  case  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  brachial  monoplegia.  Moreover, 
the  hand  is  always  more  affected  than  the  arm,  and  the  arm  than  the 
shoulder,  the  foot  than  the  hand,  and  the  leg  than  the  thigh.  In  the 
facial  miiscles,  commonly  all  that  is  noticeable  is  a  little  loss  of  expression 

*  There  are  some  cases  on  record  which  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this  riile^  and  these 
were  once  marshaUed  forth  by  Dr  6rown-S4qnard,  who  believes  that  they  establish  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  hemiplegia  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  on  which  it 
depoids.  Bnt,  whatever  the  absolute  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  that  can  be  collected 
from,  mescal  journals  and  other  sources,  it  is  altogether  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
that  of  cases  on  which  the  rule  of  decussation  is  based. 

In  some  of  the  supposed  exceptions  it  is  most  likely  that  the  reporters  have  written 
"right"  for  "left,"  or  "left"  for  "right."  Everyone  who  has  done  much  case*taking 
wiU  admit  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  this  error.  Our  records  at  Guy's  Hospital  contain 
at  least  two  cases  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  disease  was  on  the  same  side  as  the 
paralysis;  and  one  of  these  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr  Wilks,  who  certainly  must 
have  been  struck  by  such  a  fact,  if  he  had  observed  it ;  but  he  leaves  it  entirely  without 
eomment,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

In  other  cases  it  u  probable  that  there  really  were  two  lesions:  one,  the  more  con- 
spicuous, on  the  same  side  as  the  hemiplegia;  the  other  on  the  opposite  side — perhaps  a 
minute  spot  of  softening — which  really  caused  the  paralysis,  but  was  overlooked. 

Another  explanation,  viz.  that  in  some  persons  there  is  no  crossing  of  the  anterior 
pyramids,  is  imsatisf actcoy  :  first,  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  crossing  is  absent  in 
the  cases  in  question;  and  secondly,  because  in  man  and  animals  the  crossing  is  of  variable 
completeness,  and  when  deficient  is  probably  made  up  for  by  crossing  lower  down. 
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about  the  mouth,  which  may  appear  to  be  drawn  over  to  the  oppottte 
side.*  This  was  well  shown  in  the  case  of  Henry  W — ^  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital  on  February  20th,  1860,  under  the  care  of  Dr  GuD,  f or 
right  hemiplegia,  which  was  almost  complete.  The  state  of  his  face  was 
very  interesting.  When  told  to  shut  his  eyes  he  could  close  them  botk 
But  whereas  he  could  wink  with  the  left  eye  alone,  he  could  not  do  it 
with  the  right  alone;  and  when  he  was  asked  to  compress  Uie  eyelids 
firmly  the  left  orbicularis  palpebranun  alone  obeyed  the  will,  the  right 
one  merely  bringing  the  upper  and  lower  lids  into  contact,  without  my 
wrinkling  of  the  skin.  This,  and  the  further  observations  which  the 
author  made  on  the  same  patient,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  "  those 
movements  which  are  performed  in  harmony  by  the  two  sides  of  the  boe 
or  body  remain  unimpaired  in  hemiplegia." 

In  1866,  in  an  article  in  the  'Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review,*  Dr 
Broadbent  first  laid  down  this  law,  and  it  has  received  general  acceptaooe-f 

The  exemption  of  movements  which  are  habituaUy  bilateral  (but  not 
always  necessarily  performed  by  corresponding  muscles  of  the  two  sides)  k 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs,  of  the  masticating  muscles,  aad 
of  those  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen,  all  of  which  retain  their  power. 

Not  infrequently  the  face  escapes  entirely.  Sometimes  the  1^  can  be 
moved,  while  the  arm  is  completely  paralysed.  Almost  invariably,  whea 
recovery  takes  place,  the  patient  regains  power  in  the  leg  earlier  than  in  the 
arm ;  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to  walk  with  a  crutch  at  a  time  when  he  can 
scarcely  move  the  fingers  at  all,  and  if  any  part  remains  permanently  para- 
lysed it  is  the  upper  limb.  These  facts  may  be  explained  by  the  movemeoti 
bt  the  arm  being  more  independent  than  those  of  the  leg,  and  fumi^  a 
further  illustration  of  Broadbent's  rule  that  the  limb  of  which  the  move- 
ments are  more  highly  specialised  sufiei*s  most  and  longest. 

Again,  the  highly  differentiated  movements  of  fingers  are  more  affected 
than  the  coarser  movements  of  the  shoulder.  The  tongue,  however,  is  often 
only  partially  paralysed ;  when  it  is  protruded  from  the  mouth  its  tip  it 
more  or  less  distinctly  turned  towards  the  side  on  which  the  limbs  are 
paralysed,  and  the  patient  often  articulates  indistinctly  and  mumbles  in  fait 
speech ;  so  much  that  he  may  in  some  cases  be  unintelligible. 

It  was  formerly  considered  difficult  to  understand  why  the  hypoglonal 
nerve  and  the  portio  dura — arising  as  they  do  above  the  decussation  of  the 
anterior  pyramids — should  nevertheless  resemble  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  in 
showing  impairment  of  function  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  in  the  brain. 
Physiologists  are  now  agreed  that  this  depends  upon  the  fact  that  Uie  fibres 
which  pass  to  the  roots  of  those  nerves  undergo  an  independent  decussation 
within  the  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or  pons. 

Dr  Broadbent's  rule  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  is  never  iny 
loss  of  power  whatever  in  muscles  which  are  used  in  association  with  those 
of  the  opposite  side.  It  has  been  proved  by  several  independent  oheamn 
that  the  chest  sometimes  does  not  expand  fully  on  the  paralysed  side,  at 
least  when  a  deep  breath  is  being  taken.  Dr  Walshe  (*Lancet>'  1849) 
determined  this  by  actual  measurement  Dr  Broadbent  himself  points  oat 
that  when  a  hemiplegic  patient  is  made  to  raise  himself  from  the  recumbent 

*  Todd  ascribed  this  to  impaired  power  of  the  buccinator  muscle  (which  he  belwrcd  ta 
be  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve),  and  maintained  that  the  facial  nerve  escaped  altogeUicr. 

t  In  1860  or  1861  I  read  before  the  Physical  Society  of  Guy's  Hospital  a  paper  is 
which  I  developed  the  same  theory ;  of  course,  as  I  did  not  print  it,  the  priority  r«*s  w^ 
Dr  Broadbent.— C.  H.  F. 
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posture  by  his  abdominal  muscles  alone,  the  rectus  on  the  paralysed  side 
can  be  felt  to  act  somewhat  less  powerfully,  and  a  little  later  than  on  the 
healthy  side.  So,  also,  if  he  is  told  to  close  the  jaws  firmly,  the  masseter 
and  temporal  muscles  do  not  contract  quite  simultaneously  or  with  equal 
force  on  the  two  sides. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  there  is  profound  paralysis  of  the  face  or  arm, 
movements  may  still  be  called  forth  by  emotional  or  involuntary  stimuli, 
which  the  patient  is  quite  unable  to  execute  by  his  own  efforts.  Thus  a 
hemiplegic  may  raise  his  shoulders  in  yawning,  or  contract  his  zygomatic 
muscles  in  laughter,  when  he  cannot  perform  the  same  movements  in  the 
least  by  a  voluntary  exertion.  We  may  associate  these  facts  with  the 
curious  observation  that  a  patient  who  is  speechless  from  apoplexy  some- 
times makes  a  short  exclamation  when  it  is  forced  from  him  by  some  sudden 
emotion,  and  with  the  escape  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  of  organic 
life  in  hemiplegia.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  where  we  are  right  in  seeking  an 
anatomical  explanation,  and  where  we  ought  to  be  content  to  regard  them 
as  examples  of  a  physiological  or  evolutionary  differentiation  of  function. 

As  Dr  Jackson  many  years  ago  pointed  out,  patients  suffering  with 
aphasia,  from  disease  situated  above  the  corpus  striatum  on  one  side,  are 
sometimes  quite  unable  to  protrude  the  tongue  from  between  the  teeth. 
We  have  several  times  observed  this  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  is  an  instance  of  it  in  Philip  Ward  (Jan.,  1890).  It  seems 
clearly  to  be  an  instance  of  double  paralysis  from  a  unilateral  lesion ;  but 
we  may  perhaps  attribute  it  to  an  inhibitory  influence  transmitted  down- 
wards upon  the  associated  nuclei  of  the  ninth  nerves  in  the  pons,  rather 
than  believe  that  both  sides  are  "represented"  in  each  cerebral  hemisphere. 
This  is  the  hypothesis  suggested  by  Dr  Jackson  to  account  for  the  supposed 
occurrence  of  paralysis  of  all  the  limbs  as  the  result  of  an  affection  of  one 
hemisphere  (*Brit  Med.  Joum.,'  1874). 

In  some. cases  of  hemiplegia  the  eyes,  instead  of  being  directed  straight 
forward,  are  turned  to  one  side,  and  this  side  is  always  opposite  to  that  of 
the  paralysis,  so  that,  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  memory,  one  may  say 
that  the  patient  "  is  looking  towards  the  lesion  in  his  brain."  This  conjugate 
deviation  of  the  eyes  is  by  some  writers  regarded  as  due  to  a  paresis  of 
certain  ocular  muscles — the  external  rectus  on  the  side  of  the  paralysed  arm 
and  leg,  the  internal  rectus  on  the  other  side.  Others  have  supposed  it  to 
depend  upon  spasm  of  the  antagonist  muscles,  and  thus  to  be  analogous  to 
the  state  of  "  early  rigidity"  which  will  presently  be  described.  But  the 
face  also  is  sometimes  drawn  over,  away  from  the  hemiplegic  limbs,  and 
in  such  cases  Pr6vost  found  that  the  stemo-mastoid  and  the  trapezius  muscles 
are  not  necessarily  in  a  state  of  contraction.  Moreover,  Dr  Jackson  has 
pointed  out  that  when  "  early  rigidity"  comes  on  in  the  arm  and  the  leg 
the  "  conjugate  deviation "  becomes  reversed,  the  eyes  being  now  directed 
towards  the  side  of  the  pai'alysis ;  a  case  in  point  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital 
in  1867  in  the  practice  of  Dr  Rees.  Thus  it  seems  clear  that  this  remark- 
able symptom  is  not  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  and  Vulpian  and  Provost 
are  probably  right  in  supposing  that  it  represents,  in  a  rudimentary  form, 
the  rotatory  movement  (mouvcTnent  de  mankge)  which  is  so  commonly  de- 
veloped in  animals  after  unilateral  injuries  to  the  head.  Indeed,  a  woman 
under  the  care  of  Charcot  for  left  hemiplegia  with  conjugate  deviation  of 
the  eyes  was  several  times  found  lying  across  her  bed  with  her  head  to  the 
nght  and  her  feet  to  the  left ;  and  another  of  the  patients  whose  cases  are 
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related  by  Provost  showed  a  tendency  to  turn  round  like  a  top  when  placed 
upright.  This  writer  has  proved  that  the  occurrence  of  conjugate  deviitioa 
of  the  eyes  is  not  limited  to  affections  of  any  one  region  of  the  hndn: 
among  fifty-eight  cases  which  he  collected  there  were  four  of  menii^eal 
haemorrhage,  and  four  others  in  which  the  superficial  couTolutions  were 
alone  diseased.  It  is  generally  transitory,  lasting  only  a  few  hours  or  a 
day  or  two ;  but  sometimes  it  persists  for  several  months. 

We  have  seen  that  in  common  cerebral  hemiplegia  there  is  no  complete  psra- 
lysis  of  any  of  the  cranial  nerves,  but  in  a  less  common  group  of  cases  paby 
of  the  third  or  of  the  seventh  nerve  is  associated  with  hemiplegia,  and  then 
the  seat  of  the  disease  can  be  determined  with  more  than  usual  exactness. 

The  fadd  nerve  may  be  affected  in  two  different  ways.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  lesion,  if  it  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  pons, 
may  destroy  the  facial  nucleus,  and  so  cause  a  total  loss  of  power  in  the  face 
on  the  same  side  on  which  the  arm  and  the  leg  are  paralysed  ;  and  since  tbe 
nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  is  very  close,  paralysis  of  the  external  rectos  may 
perhaps  be  present  in  addition.  On  the  other  hand,  an  affection  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  pons  on  one  side  may  cut  the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve  as  they 
are  passing  across  the  motor  tract,  after  they  have  decussated  on  their  way 
outwards  from  their  nucleus.  The  paralysis  of  the  face  is  then  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  that  of  the  limbs.  It  is  possible  that  an  extensive  unilateral 
lesion  of  the  pons  might  cause  paralysis  of  both  sides  of  the  face  by  destroying 
the  nucleus  of  one  facial  nerve  and  the  fibres  of  the  other. 

Again,  association  with  hemiplegia  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles 
supplied  by  the  third  nerve  shows  that  the  seat  of  disease  is  the  cms  cerebri 
The  muscles  in  question  are  those  affected  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
paralysed  arm  and  leg.  An  instance  of  this  has  been  placed  on  record  by  Dr 
Hermann  Weber  (*Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxviii).  A  man,  aged  fifty-two,  waa 
attacked  with  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  body  and  of  the  musdei 
supplied  by  the  left  third  nerve ;  he  died  after  two  months,  and  an  oblong 
clot  of  blood  was  found  in  the  left  cms.  Following  Gubler,  recent  French 
writers  have  given  a  special  name,  that  of  "  H^ijd4gie  altemsy"  to  cases  in 
which  either  the  facial  or  the  third  nerve  is  affected  on  the  side  oj^ioeite  to 
the  limbs.     "  Crossed  hemiplegia"  is  the  English  equivalent 

Sensation. — Statements  that  ancesthesia  is  absent  in  hemipl^ia  a]^pear  \o 
have  been  based  upon  observations  made  on  cases  of  long  standing.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  anaasthesia  is  generally  present  in  recast 
cases,  although  its  recognition  may  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  in 
patients  whose  consciousness  is  much  obscured.  It  is,  however,  far  mwe 
transitory  than  motor  paralysis,  often  passing  off  in  a  few  days,  and  8om^ 
times  still  earlier.  In  this  respect  lesions  of  the  brain  resemble  those  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  peripheral  nerves  (cf.  pp.  403,  430).  In  sKgbt 
cases  of  hemiplegia  sensation  is  apparently  unaffected,  and  even  in  the  most 
profound  it  is  never  completely  abolished.  The  hands  and  feet  suffer  more 
than  the  proximal  part  of  the  affected  limbs,  and  the  face  least.  Bat  in 
exceptional  cases,  as  Sir  William  Gull  stated  in  his  Gulstonian  lectures 
(1849),  anaesthesia  is  more  marked  than  motor  paralysis.  In  one  case  the 
writer  noticed  this  in  each  of  a  series  of  hemiplegic  attacks,  some  aSecting 
the  right  and  others  the  left  side. 

Subjective  sensations  of  formication  and  numbness  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  partial  anaesthesia,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  condition  of  hype^ 
algesia,  or  increased  susceptibility  to  painful  impressions.     Sometimes,  too, 
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spontaneous  pains  are  experienced  in  the  joints  on  the  affected  side,  and 
particularly  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

Trophic  changes. — Hemiplegic  limbs  are  often  reddened  and  wanner  than 
those  of  the  opposite  side — a  difference  which  is  attributed  to  interference 
with  the  functions  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  inequality  of  tempera- 
ture commonly  amounts  to  something  less  than  one  degree  Centigrade; 
after  some  months  it  ceases  to  exist.  In  some  cases  there  is  excessive 
sweating ;  sometimes  slight  csdema  is  discoverable.  In  a  case  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  dropsy  (of  renal  origin)  was  limited  to  the  arm  and  leg  that  were 
paralysed ;  and  the  late  Dr  Laycock,  of  Edinburgh,  published  examples  of 
this  curious  fact  Charcot  lays  stress  on  the  frequency  of  rapid  sloughing 
of  the  skin  over  the  gluteal  muscles — an  acute  bedsore,  as  he  terms  it. 
One  can  hardly  suppose  that^  in  cases  of  this  kind,  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  buttocks ;  and  he 
regards  the  affection  as  a  more  or  less  direct  effect  of  an  interference  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  caused  by  irritation  of  a  particular  region  of  the 
brain.  Such  bedsores  are  certainly  very  rare  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  seen 
in  Una  country ;  and  equally  so  other  trophic  affections  of  the  skin  such 
as  are  noted  in  periphend  paralysis  (p.  404). 

As  a  rule  contractions  in  the  paralysed  limbs  by  reflex  action  are  less 
readily  excited  than  on  the  healthy  side;  sometimes,  but  very  seldom, 
more  readily.  In  the  latter  case,  some  amount  of  tonic  spasm  is  always 
present ;  the  elbow  is  generally  flexed  and  resists  extension,  and  the  Angers 
are  bent  in  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  condition  was  described  by 
Todd  under  the  name  of  "  early  rigidity,"  and  was  attributed  by  him  to 
laceration  of  the  surrounding  healthy  brain-substance  by  eflused  blood. 
This  explanation  has  been  adopted  by  most  subsequent  writers,  although  it 
has  not  been  shown  that  there  is  more  injuiy  to  the  nervous  tissues  than 
in  cases  in  which  the  muscles  remain  flaccid.  So  long  as  the  muscles  are  in  a 
state  of  early  rigidity  they  do  not  waste ;  and  subsequently  they  only 
undergo  atrophy  from  disuse,  without  losing  their  faradic  contractility,  or 
showing  any  other  signs  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  Bigidity  only 
occasionally  comes  on  early — more  often  it  supervenes  as  a  "  late  contrac- 
tion "  of  the  limbs,  among  the  sequelae  of  hemiplegia  (p.  568). 

Seat  of  the  lesion. — It  was  once  questioned  whether  paralysis  of  the 
arm  and  leg  can  be  caused  by  a  lesion  limited  to  the  white  substance  of  the 
hemisphere  or  the  convolutions,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  basal  ganglia. 

Mr  Hutchinson  has  insisted  on  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hemiplegia 
when  meningitis  appears  to  be  limited  to  one  half  of  the  brain,  as  so  often 
happens  after  surgical  injuries;  but  as  a  rule  even  extensive  destruction  of 
the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  is  followed  by  no  definite  signs  of  paralysis, 
if  it  spares  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  motor  area."  The  experiments  of 
Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  and  those  of  Ferrier  and  Yeo,  Schafer  and  Horsley  (to 
which  we  shall  more  fully  refer  in  the  next  chapter),  have  shown  that 
irritation  of  convolutions  of  this  area  causes  movements  in  the  opposite 
limbs ;  and  also  that  lesion  of  these  convolutions  can  produce  a  permanent 
paralysis.  Cortical  lesions,  to  use  Dr  Jackson's  nomenclature,  are  not  only 
*' discharging,"  but  also  "destroying"  lesions.  Diseases  of  the  ascending 
frontal  and  parietal  convolutions,  and  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  fronted 
and  of  the  superior  parietal  convolutions,  may,  if  sufficiently  extensive,  give 
rise  to  permanent  hemiplegia,  although  the  corpus  striatum  remains  perfectly 
healthy.     Softening  of  this  motor  region  of  the  brain  is  an  occasional  result 
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of  obstruction  of  the  Sylvian  artery,  beyond  the  origin  of  its  "central" 
branches,  whether  by  thrombosis  or  embolism  (p.  553).  The  pandjat 
seems  to  be  indistinguishable  from  that  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the  baad 
ganglia ;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  consecutive  degeneration  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  will  be  described  a  little  further  on.  On  the  other  hand, 
similar  affections  of  the  sphenoidal,  anterior  frontal,  and  occipital  r^i<mB 
cause  no  permanent  hemiplegia. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  lesions  of  the  motor  gyri,  and  of  the 
fibres  which  run  thence  through  the  corona  radiata,  may  cause  hemiplegia, 
just  as  lesions  may  which  destroy  the  external  capsule,  the  crura  cerebri, 
or  any  other  section  of  the  motor  tract. 

As  regards  the  lesions  of  the  basal  ganglia,  Charcot  maintains  that,  when- 
ever a  lesion  is  limited  to  one  of  the  grey  nuclei  of  the  corpus  striatum 
(the  lenticulus  or  the  cauda),  the  hemiplegia  is  always  transitory,  and  very 
often  incomplete ;  whereas  if  the  internal  capsule  is  involved  it  is  commonly 
complete  and  persistent ;  but  he  impairs  the  force  of  this  remark  by  adding 
that  neither  the  nucleus  caudatus  nor  the  lenticulus  is  ever  wholly  destroyed 
without  other  parts  being  affected  at  the  same  time.  He  maintain 
that  the  limitation  of  paralysis  to  a  single  limb  is  never  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  morbid  process  is  confined  to  a  special  seat  within  one  d  the 
ganglia:  such  limitation  points  to  a  lesion  of  the  cortex.  Dr  Jacksoo 
agrees  with  this  statement,  and  to  explain  it,  supposes  that  "the  wbde 
corpus  striatum  is  represented  in  miniature  by  every  single  part  of  it" 
Ferrier  found  that  irritation  of  this  part  of  the  brain  by  faradie  cmreBts 
causes  a  general  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
without  its  being  possible  to  differentiate  individual  movements.  Bat  it  is 
possible  that,  at  least  in  the  internal  capsule,  the  fibres  which  belong  to  the 
upper  limb  may  be  distinguished  from  those  that  pass  to  the  lower  limb. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  cortical  centre  for  the  leg-musdes  bee 
nearer  the  median  plane  than  that  for  the  arm-muscles;  and,  if  there  is 
a  distinction  of  fibres  in  the  internal  capsule,  those  for  the  leg  ire 
probably  situated  further  inwards  and  forwards  than  those  for  the  snn. 
Since  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  capeok 
often  escapes  laceration  when  the  outer  and  hinder  part  is  torn  through, 
may  not  this  be  the  reason  why  the  upper  limb  so  often  remains  pow^len 
after  the  patient  has  regained  the  use  of  his  lower  limb,  and  why  the  am 
sometimes  becomes  pandysed  alone,  while  the  leg  escapes  altogeUier  f 

Charcot  believes  that  a  broad  line  of  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
affections  limited  to  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  internal  capsule  and 
those  which  involve  its  posterior  third.  In  the  former  case  there  iiDO 
loss  of  sensation,  in  the  latter  there  is  hemiansesthesia,  affecting  the  saae 
side  as  the  paralysis.  He  even  believes,  in  opposition  to  some  other  autho- 
rities, that  a  lesion  limited  to  the  posterior  third  of  the  internal  capsoje 
may  cause  loss  of  sensation  without  any  loss  of  power.  The  an»sthesii 
affects  not  only  the  limbs  of  one  side,  but  also  the  corresponding  half  of  tbe 
body  and  of  the  head.  It  includes  insensibility  to  pain  and  to  changes  of 
temperature,  as  well  as  to  tactile  impressions ;  it  extends  to  the  deeper 
parts,  and  also  to  mucous  surfaces ;  the  patient  feels  nothing  when  his 
muscles  are  made  to  contract  by  the  application  of  a  current  of  electricity; 
and  it  affects  the  special  senses  of  hearing  and  smell  and  taste. 

Vision  in  hemiplegia. — In  these  and  certain  other  cases  hemipl^ia  impsii* 
the  sight ;  but  there  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  imperfectioii 
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which  results.  According  to  Dr  Hughlings  Jackson  this  is  lateral  homologous 
hemiopia,'^  corresponding  halves  of  each  retina  being  affected  in  such  a  way 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  see  towaitis  the  paralysed  side.  In  1875  he 
had  seen  some  thirteen  cases  of  hemiplegia  attended  with  the  symptom  In 
question.  In  one  instance,  in  which  the  paralysis  was  on  the  left  side,  a  post- 
mortem examination  was  made  by  Dr  Gowers,  who  foiuid  a  single  lesion  of 
the  right  thalamus,  the  posterior  half  of  which  was  softened  and  of  a  greyish- 
yellow  tint  (*  Lancet,*  May,  1875).  The  hemiopia  had  been  of  the  most 
marked  description.  The  man  had  sometimes  seen  only  half  of  a  word, 
reading  "land"  for  "midland,"  and  remarking  to  his  son  that  "Liver"  was 
a  queer  name,  when  it  really  was  "  Oliver."  Notwithstanding  the  state- 
ments of  Mandelstamm,  Michel,  and  others,  it  is  probable  that  only  the 
inner  parts  of  the  optic  nerves  decussate  at  the  chiasma ;  and  if  so,  we  have 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  "  homologous  lateral  hemiopia." 

Charcot,  however,  denies  that  this  affection  of  sight  forms  part  of 
hemiansBsthesia.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  there  is  a  "  crossed 
amblyopia" — an  impairment  of  vision  in  both  halves  of  one  eye — the  one  on 
the  side  which  is  deprived  of  sensation.  He  says  that  the  acuteness  of 
vision  is  often  diminished  by  one  half  or  even  in  a  still  higher  degree.  The 
visual  field  is  generally  narrowed  on  all  sides,  but  for  some  colours  the  range 
is  far  more  limited  than  for  others.  The  first  to  be  lost  is  violet ;  then,  in 
succession,  green,  red,  orange ;  the  colours  for  which  ■  vision  is  retained 
longest  are  yellow  and  blue,  but  even  they  may  at  last  be  indistinguishable, 
so  that  every  object  appears  of  a  brown  colour,  as  if  painted  in  sepia. 
Charcot  quotes  a  case  of  Dr  Bastian's,  in  which  a  lesion  limited  to  one  of  the 
anterior  corpora  quadrigemina  caused  crossed  amblyopia  and  not  lateral 
hemiopia.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  only  possible  explanation  seems  to 
be  that  which  he  gives,  namely,  that  there  is  a  second  decussation  of  the 
optic  tracts  for  those  fibres  which  failed  to  cross  in  the  chiasma. 

After-effects, — Hemiplegia  is  often  recovered  from,  the  patient  gradually 
regaining  the  use  of  his  limbs,  until  at  length  no  difference  can  be  made 
out  between  the  two  sides.  As  already  remarked,  the  rule  is  for  the  leg  to 
recover  before  the  arm  ;  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  quite  well  with  a 
cratch  at  a  time  when  the  hand  is  still  motionless.  Trousseau,  however, 
relates  two  instances  in  each  of  which  power  was  restored  in  the  arm 
earlier  than  in  the  leg,  and  he  maintains  that  when  this  is  the  case  the 
prognosis  is  particularly  unfavourable. 

In  many  cases  hemiplegia  is  permanent.  The  patient  may  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  be  unable  to  move  any  part  of  his  arm,  or  he  may  regain  power 
in  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

In  almost  every  case  the  affected  muscles  pass,  sooner  or  later,  into  a 
state  of  contraction,  which  is  known  as  late  rigidity.  Bouchard  found  it  absent 
in  only  one  out  of  thirty-two  cases  that  he  examined.  It  generally  consists 
in  flexion  of  the  joints ;  the  elbow  is  bent  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  the  wrist 
is  pronated  and  flexed  on  the  forearm,  and  the  fingers  are  drawn  in  upon 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  so  that  the  nails  sometimes  penetrate  the  skin  and 
produce  painful  ulcerations.  Much  more  rarely  a  position  of  extension 
is  assumed ;  the  elbow  may  then  be  straight,  the  wrist  may  be  thrown 
back,  and  the  fingers  may  assume  the  griffin's-claw  attitude  which  was  de- 

*  These  tenns  (half-sight  or  half -blindness)  are  now  usnally  confined  to  lateral  division 
of  the  field — whether  homologous  (or  homonymous)  or  "  crossed."  The  terms  hemiopia, 
Mmianopia,  hemianopsia,  are  used  indifferently  to  express  the  same  condition  (cf.  p. 
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scribed  as  occurring  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  (p.  497).  The  leg 
is  less  apt  than  the  arm  to  become  contracted,  even  when  it  remains  ptn- 
lysed ;  if  at  all,  the  hip-  and  the  knee-joints  are  flexed,  and  the  heel  drftim 
up.  This  form  of  rigidity  sets  in  so  gradually  that  the  exact  period  at 
which  it  begins  cannot  be  determined.  Bouchard  speaks  of  a  case  in  wbidi 
it  was  present  in  a  marked  degree  two  months  after  the  apoplectic  attack 
which  had  caused  the  hemiplegia.  Sometimes  one  can  overcome  the  sfusm 
by  a  little  traction  upon  the  affected  parts  ;  sometimes  it  resists  the  a{^ 
cation  of  even  a  painful  amount  of  force.  The  muscles  are  generally  wasted, 
and  feel  like  tight  cords  beneath  the  skin  ;  but  this  atrophy  is  much  later, 
and  never  so  complete  as  that  of  anterior  poliomyelitis. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  late  rigidity  was  caused  either  by  the 
slow  contraction  of  an  apoplectic  cyst,  or  by  an  inflammatory  {nroeess  in 
the  surrounding  brain-substance.  But  in  1866  Bouchard  suggested,  in  the 
*  Archives  G6n6rales,'  that  it  was  probably  an  indication  of  the  supervoitkiii 
of  certain  changes  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  had 
been  pointed  out  by  Tiirck  in  1853,  and  had  been  previously  noticed  by 
Cruveilhier  as  occurring  after  unilateral  lesions  of  the  brain.  Then 
changes  are  to  some  extent  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  the  cms  cerebri  is 
smaller  than  on  the  healthy  side,  and  presents  a  grey  streak  towirds 
its  inner  edge ;  the  corresponding  half  of  the  pons  may  be  flattened;  the 
anterior  pyramid  is  of  a  greyish  colour  and  wasted,  so  that  the  decussation 
of  the  pyramid  is  more  conspicuous  than  usual  Below  this  pdnt  there 
is  no  marked  alteration  on  the  surface,  but  transverse  sections  of  the  qiinal 
cord  may  show,  in  the  lateral  column  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  in  the 
brain,  a  triangular  grey  patch,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  but  is 
traceable  down  to  the  lumbar  enlargement.  Or  it  may  be  only  after  haid- 
ening  and  staining  that  the  change  is  discoverable  by  the  microscope.  It  is 
foimd  to  consist,  not  only  in  a  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres  which  pass 
down  the  cord  from  the  brain,  but  also  in  the  formation  of  a  delicate  nev 
connective  tissue.  In  other  words,  there  is  descending  sclerosis  of  a  definite 
tract  of  the  lateral  column.  Many  nerve-fibres  which  probably  arise  from  the 
dpinal  nuclei  escape  the  degenerative  process ;  and  Bouchard's  theory  is  that 
these  unaltered  nerve-fibres  become  irritated  and  cause  the  cont^-acted  state  of 
the  muscles.  In  support  of  it  he  adduces  the  analogous  rigidity  of  the  lower 
limbs  which  occurs  when  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  coid  is  comjM'essed. 

Charcot  believes  that,  once  set  up,  the  sclerosis  may  spi^  as  an 
independent  affection  to  the  anterior  grey  comua,  causing  the  muscles  to 
become  again  flaccid  and  to  undergo  a  rapid  degenerative  atrojAy ;  or  to 
the  posterior  comua,  inducing  partial  ansasthesia  ;  or,  lastly,  to  the  qipoate 
lateral  column,  giving  rise  to  a  contraction  of  the  other  lower  limb,  as  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  a  case  of  Dr  Bastian's. 

More  recently,  however,  Hitzig  has  proposed  a  different  explanation  of 
"  late  rigidity."  He  points  out  (*  Arch.  f.  Psych.,'  1872)  that  prolonged  lOBt 
is  followed  by  a  relaxation  of  the  contracted  muscles ;  that,  for  instance,  after 
a  night's  sleep,  the  paralysed  limbs  are  commonly  flaccid  and  supple,  and 
remain  so  unUl  the  patient  begins  to  exert  the  opposite  limbs  in  gettii^  oat 
of  bed,  or  in  some  other  way.  Again,  he  has  observed  that  volontaiy 
efforts  with  the  unaffected  arm  often  cause  an  increase  in  the  rigidity  of  the 
affected  arm.  In  one  of  his  cases^  as  soon  as  the  patient  was  made  to  lift  a 
heavy  weight  with  his  left  hand,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  paralysed 
right  hand  became  quite  stiff,  although  they  had  before  been  free  from 
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spasm.  He  supposes  that  the  contractions  of  hemiplegic  limbs  represent  an 
excess  of  those  co-ordinated  movements  in  distant  parts  which  naturally 
accompany  every  action  of  the  body.  He  assumes  that  the  spinal  centres 
are  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  movements  in 
question  become  far  more  marked  than  under  normal  conditions.  In 
further  illustration  of  his  meaning  he  instances  the  well-known  fact  that 
patients  who  are  altogether  unable  to  lift  a  hemiplegic  arm  by  any  voluntary 
effort  sometimes  see  it  move  when  they  yawn  or  stretch  themselves. 

Whatever  its  explanation,  "  late  rigidity  "  bears  a  close  relation  to  certain 
forms  of  mobile  spasm  which  may  also  present  themselves  in  hemiplegic 
limbs,  but  more  rarely,  and  only  when  the  loss  of  voluntary  power  is 
incomplete.  They  vary  greatly  in  character  in  diflTerent  cases.  Sometimes 
a  more  or  less  violent  tremor  is  observed,  either  while  the  limb  is  at  rest^ 
or  only  when  it  is  made  to  execute  some  voluntary  eflFort.  Charcot,  for 
example,  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  act  of  carrying  a  glass  to  the 
mouth  was  attended  with  rhythmical  movements,  so  that  the  liquid  in  it 
would  be  thrown  in  all  directions.  In  other  cases  spasms  are  seen,  which 
are  more  or  less  choreiform  in  character,  so  that  Dr  Weir  Mitchell  in  1874, 
and  Charcot  since,  have  spoken  of  a  "  post-hemiplegic  chorea." 

Lastly,  some  cases  of  chronic  hemiplegia  are  attended  with  slow  involun- 
tary movements,  principally  affecting  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  exactly 
like  those  described  by  Dr  Hammond  in  1871  under  the  term  athetosis. 
The  name  (afleroc,  without  a  fixed  position)  is  intended  to  signify  that  the 
parts  concerned  in  the  spasm  cannot  be  kept  still.  They  are  constantly 
moving,  without  any  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The 
fingers  are  alternately  flexed  and  extended,  with  varying  degrees  of  adduc- 
tion or  abduction,  so  as  to  give  the  hand  a  very  odd  appearance ;  and 
the  toes  may  present  similar  changes  of  position.  Cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  described  by  Dr  Allbutt  and  Dr  Gairdner ;  and  Dr  Growers  has  fully 
discussed  " post-hemiplegic  disorders  of  movement"  in  the  *Med.-Chir. 
Transactions '  for  1876.  Those  which  the  writer  has  seen  have  been  in 
young  patients.     Athetosis  is  often  observed  without  antecedent  hemiplegia. 

Aphasia.* — Beside  hemiplegia  another  symptom  of  cerebral  obstruction 
or  hsBmorrhage  is  Aphasia,  or  loss  of  speech — the  defect  being  of  a  special 
kind,  and  presenting  characters  which  merit  careful  study,  f 

It  is  altogether  distinct  from  a  mere  impairment  of  articulation,  such 
as  occurs  in  bulbar  paralysis  (p.  508),  and  often  forms  part  of  common 
cerebral  hemiplegia  (p.  562).  These  are  due  to  imperfection  in  the 
movements  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  and  the  speech  is  more  or  less 
thick  and  difficult  to  be  understood.  But  in  aphasia,  if  the  patient  can 
utter  a  word  at  all,  he   commonly  pronounces  it  quite  clearly  and  dis- 

*  It  has  been  called  alalia  and  aphemia ;  but  of  these  names  tbe  first  is  of  doubtful 
authority,  and  the  second  would  mean  in  Greek  not  loss  of  speech  but  loss  of  reputation. 
iifacia  /i'  c^^^  ^  ^  phrase  used  by  Euripides,  and  in  the  form  dfit^aairi  lirloiv  by  Homer. 
To  express  want  of  power  to  write  the  term  agraphia  has  been  coined,  and  for  want  of 
alnlity  to  recog^nise  written  characters,  alexia. 

t  "  The  inability  to  speak  is  sometimes  owing  not  to  the  paralytic  state  of  the  organs  of 
speech  only,  but  to  the  utter  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  language  and  letters :  whidi  some 
miTe  quickly  regained  and  others  have  recovered  by  slow  degrees,  getting  the  use  of  the 
smaller  words  first,  and  being  frequently  unable  to  find  the  word  they  want  and  using 
another  for  it  of  a  quite  different  meaning ;  as  if  it  were  a  language  which  they  had  once 
known  but  by  long  disuse  had  almost  forgotten.  After  an  apoplectic  state  for  several  days, 
one  person  was  forced  to  take  some  pains  in  order  to  learn  again  to  write,  having  lost  the 
ideas  of  all  the  letters  except  the  initials  of  his  two  names." — Seherden't  Commentariei, 
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tinctly.  He  may  be  altogether  mute;  or  he  may  occasioiially,  when 
excited,  ejaculate  some  oath,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  him  to  repeat  it 
deliberately ;  or  he  may  possess  the  power  of  saying  two  or  three  wmtis  or 
short  sentences ;  these  he  uses  sometimes  correctly,  but  often  in  contradictioii 
to  his  real  meaning,  and  in  answer  to  ever}'  question  that  is  put  to  him.  Tlrat 
Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  a  man  named  Paquet,  who  for  four  mootbt 
said  nothing  but  lovrsi-si^  cousisi,  and  who  kept  uttering  these  three  syDablai 
on  all  occasions,  whether  he  was  in  a  passion,  or  wished  to  express  gratitiide, 
or  wanted  to  ask  for  or  refuse  something.  Only,  if  he  became  vexy  excited, 
he  would  sometimes  say  sacoriy  sacon — probably  an  abbreviation  of  the  otth 
3acr4  nom  de  Dieu,  Dr  Broadbent  had  a  patient  who  could  scarcely  say 
anything  but  Oh^  shameful !  shamefvi  ! — Oh  I  piti/,  pity  /  Of  two  celebrated 
cases  recorded  by  Broca,  one  was  that  of  a  man  who,  possessing  foor 
words,  <mi,  now,  In-ois,  and  toujours,  said  tan,  tan,  to  every  question  for  twenty- 
one  years.  If  there  is  a  more  extensive  vocabulary  the  patient  is  very  apt 
to  use  one  word  for  another.  Sometimes  there  is  a  likeness  in  sound  between 
the  two,  as  when  purging  takes  the  place  of  perjury,  pamphlet  of  camphor,  di»- 
persion  of  dispensary ;  sometimes  none,  as  when  a  patient  of  Dr  William 
Ogle  said  boat  instead  of  tub,  or  tiw-shUling-piece  for  spectacles, 

A  person  who  has  known  two  or  more  languages  may  entirely  lose  tlte 
power  of  speaking  in  one  of  them,  while  he  retains  it  in  the  othen. 
Trousseau  gives  an  instance  of  this  in  a  Eussian,  who  before  his  illness  spAt 
French  like  a  Parisian ;  and  Bastian  says  that  he  has  seen  two  similar 
instances,  one  being  in  a  German  who  had  long  been  resident  in  Engfand. 

Dr  Ogle  (*St  George's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  vol.  ii)  draws  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  grammatical  form  is  always  observed ;  substantives  are  used  in  the 
place  of  substantives,  verbs  for  verbs,  numerals  for  numerals.  M.  Broca's 
patient  employed  irois  to  express  any  number,  but  corrected  what  he  said  by 
holding  out  the  proper  number  of  fingers  at  the  same  time.  Dr  BroadbeDt'i 
patient  possessed  only  one  name  for  a  locality,  namely,  Burlington,  where 
she  had  lived  as  a  child ;  and  she  used  this  for  any  place  whatever. 

Sometimes  a  patient  who  can  utter  only  one  or  two  words  by  himsdf  is 
able  to  repeat  a  good  many  other  words  if  he  is  prompted.  Thus  Trona- 
seau  relates  the  case  of  a  man  named  Marcon,  who  could  only  say  Mafoi  and 
CrS  nom  d^un  cosur,  but  who,  when  asked,  "  Are  you  from  the  Haute  Loire  t" 
replied  Haute  Loire;  and  then  to  the  query,  "What's  your  name  1" echoed 
again  Haute  Loire.  "  Your  profession  V  Haute  Loire.  "  But  your  name  ia 
Marcon  ?"  Yes,  sir,  "What  department  do  you  come  fromt"  Mwrtam; 
and  so  forth.  We  shall  hereafter  see,  however,  that  such  a  case  as  this  is 
not  mere  aphasia ;  nor  should  the  name  be  applied  to  such  a  case  as  that 
recorded  by  Dr  Bateman  of  a  woman  at  the  Salp^tri^re,  who,  although  she 
said  nothing  of  her  own  accord,  repeated  everything  that  was  said  to  her, 
and  mimicked  every  gesture. 

In  1889  we  had  for  several  months  a  patient  in  Mary  Ward  who  had 
"  common  cerebral  hemiplegia"  of  the  right  side  with  aphasia,  and,  except- 
ing a  word  very  occasionally  ejaculated  at  random  and  immediately  forgotten 
again,  her  only  language  was  the  repetition  of  the  syllables  tenrim,  or  some- 
times with  a  rather  more  open  vowel  sound,  which  must  have  come  rwy 
near  that  of  Broca's  patient.  She  seemed  intelligent,  and  was  cheerful,  takii^ 
interest  in  the  slow  and  gradual  recovery  of  her  paralysed  muscles ;  and  it 
was  curious  to  see  how  perfectly  by  help  of  her  one  word,  uttered  with  per- 
petual variety  of  accent  and  intonation,  she  was  able  to  convey  acquiescence 
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and  negation,  pleasure  and  pain,  entreaty,  remonstrance,  and  gratitude. 
Much  pains  were  taken  to  teach  her  fresh  words ;  but  though  she  learnt 
one  for  a  time,  she  quickly  lost  it  again  ;  and  when  after  seversJ  months  she 
left  the  hospital,  able  to  walk  with  support,  and  having  some  power  over 
her  arm,  she  went  out  repeating  ien-teuy  with  a  new  meaning  of  farewell. 

Agraphia. — In  some,  but  not  in  all,  cases  of  aphasia  the  patient  loses 
the  power  of  expressing  himself  in  other  ways  as  well  as  in  speech. 
The  person  who  is  aphasic  is  sometimes  able  to  make  all  his  thoughts 
known  with  his  pen.  Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  a  carrier  belonging 
to  the  Paris  Halles,  who  came  into  the  consulting  room  making  signs 
that  he  could  not  speak,  and  handed  in  a  note  in  which  the  history  of 
his  illness  was  detailed.  He  had  written  it  himself,  and  it  was  perfectly 
well  worded.  A  few  days  previously  he  had  suddenly  lost  his  senses,  and 
remained  unconscious  for  nearly  an  hour.  When  he  came  to  he  had  no 
paralysis,  but  he  could  not  articulate  a  single  word.  In  the  course  of  five 
or  six  weeks  he  completely  recovered ;  but  what  was  remarkable  was  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  he  could  manage  all  his  affairs  by 
substituting  writing  for  speech.  Such  cases  are  very  exceptional.  As  we 
shall  presently  see,  paralysis  of  the  right  hand  is  very  often  present  in 
those  who  have  aphasia ;  and  of  course  it  is  then  difficult  for  the  patient  to 
write.  One  way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  power  of  combining  letters  to 
form  words  is.  preserved  is  to  give  such  a  person  the  loose  wooden  letters 
that  children  play  with,  asking  him  to  spell  his  name  or  to  put  together  a 
sentence.  He  may  be  quite  incapable  of  doing  so ;  indeed,  he  may  not  even 
be  able  to  pick  out  the  letters  that  make  up  the  one  or  two  words  that  he 
is  perhaps  able  to  articulate  {alexia).  Trousseau's  patient,  for  instance, 
whose  one  word  was  oui^  could  not  point  to  the  letters  (?,  «,  i,  in  the  title- 
page  of  a  large  quarto  volume. 

The  impairment  of  power  to  write  is  sometimes  marked,  when  speech  is 
but  little  affected.  Dr  Jackson  records  the  case  of  a  partially  aphasic  patient 
who  could  talk  pretty  well,  although  she  made  mistakes  in  speaking,  and 
called  her  children  by  wrong  names  ;  but  when  told  to  sign  her  name  she 
wrote  Sunnil  Sidaa  Saireni,  in  which  there  was  no  resemblance  to  the  real 
name  either  in  sound  or  spelling ;  and  when  told  to  write  her  address  she 
put  down  Sunesr  met  is  mer  Una — lain.  We  shall  presently  see  that  if  there 
is  much  impairment  of  the  intelligence  the  value  of  agraphia  as  a  symptom 
is  much  dhninished ;  but  both  Trousseau's  patient  and  Jackson's  appeared 
to  have  their  full  mental  faculties. 

Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  some  cases  of  aphasia  the  memory  of 
other  modes  of  expression  is  lost,  beside  spoken  and  written  language.  Trous- 
seau says  that  a  patient  may  be  unable  to  imitate  the  face  of  a  person  who 
is  crjdng,  although  when  he  feels  grief  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
shows  it  clearly  enough.  In  the  case  of  Paquet,  who  said  nothing  but 
Cousisi,  Trousseau  first  held  out  his  hands  and  moved  his  fingers,  as  though 
playing  the  clarionet,  and  asked  this  man  to  do  the  same.  Paquet  imme- 
diately executed  the  same  movements  with  perfect  precision ;  and  when 
asked  whether  he  knew  that  the  attitude  was  that  of  a  clarionet  player  he 
would  assent  by  nodding  his  head.  Yet  when  told,  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, to  place  himself  in  the  same  attitude,  he  seemed  to  think,  and  often 
was  unable  to  do  it. 

An  aphasic  patient,  whose  case  was  carefully  studied  by  Dr  Scoresby 
Jackson  (*Edin.  Med.  Jour.,'  1867)  was  totally  unable  to  play  the  piano. 
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He  put  himself  in  the  proper  position,  and  placed  his  fingers  on  the  keji, 
but  he  could  not  play  a  single  bar,  not  even  of  a  piece  of  music  with  w)ask  he 
had  been  familiar  before  his  illness ;  yet  he  could  hum  the  same  tone  pret^ 
well.  He  played  draughts  with  skill ;  and  Paquet  also  could  play  backgaamoa 
and  dominoes  perfectly,  and  would  cheat  when  he  found  himself  losii^ 

Amnesia, — It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  very  words  whid&  an 
aphasic  patient  is  unable  to  utter  are  perfectly  understood  by  him  when 
spoken  by  another  person.  This,  indeed,  is  but  an  illustration  ot  a  broid 
distinction  which  is  traceable  throughout  the  faculty  of  speech.  A  chiU 
learns  the  meaning  of  words  addressed  to  it  by  others  long  before  it  can 
itself  speak.  A  person  partially  acquainted  with  a  foreign  tongue  recog- 
nises many  words,  if  spoken  distinctly  by  anyone  else,  which  he  would  have 
been  unable  to  call  from  his  memory  if  he  wanted  them  in  conversatiaa. 
Nay,  we  all  of  us  understand  the  meaning  of  many  English  words  when  we 
hear  them  which  we  never  use  ourselves.  Adopting  terms  used  by  Dr 
Mozon,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  "incoming" 
and  "  outgoing  "  language ;  or,  following  Dr  Broadbent,  that  words  are  to  be 
considered  in  two  distinct  aspects  :  first  as  "  intellectual  symbols,''  and  then 
as  "  motor  processes."  In  ordinary  aphasia  and  agraphia  it  is  the  omtgoms 
language  and  motor  processes  that  are  interfered  with ;  in  amnesia  and  akm 
it  is  the  incoming  language  and  perception  of  intellectiial  symbols. 

The  same  distinction  is  denoted  by  Wernicke's  terms:  mokf  (ordi- 
nary) aphasia^  including  agraphia,  and  sensory  aphasia^  including  alexia;  and 
by  Charcot's  "  verbal  and  graphic  amnesia"  which  are  represented  in Ei^ish 
by  "  word-deafness  "  and  "  word-blindness  "  respectively. 

It  may  be  that  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  spoken  by 
others,  and  uttering  words  for  one's  self,  are  functions  of  different  parts 
of  the  brain.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  that  both  "  incoming  "  and  "  ontgoing  ' 
language  have  their  seat  in  the  same  locality,  but  that  die  latter  requirei 
for  its  execution  some  subordinate  nervous  centres  which  have  nothmg  to 
do  with  the  former.  The  second  of  these  hypotheses  was  defended  with 
great  ability  by  Dr  Broadbent  in  the  *  Med.-Chir.  Transactions  *  for  1871 

The  local  lesion^ — ^It  has  now  been  established  that  aphasia — ^indndiBg 
agraphia — is  almost  invariably  dependent  upon  a  lesion  of  the  ^  ftde  of 
the  brain.  This  was  assumed  by  Broca  as  the  result  of  a  case  whidi  he 
published  in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Anatomique'  for  1861.* 

This  association,  though  previously  completely  overlooked,  is  beyond 
question,  and  can  at  any  time  be  determined  by  clinical  observation.  If  a 
number  of  hemiplegic  patients  be  taken,  it  will  always  be  found  that  manj 
of  those  in  whom  the  paralysis  is  on  the  right  side  are  speechless,  whereas 
probably  every  one  among  them  whose  left  arm  and  leg  are  paralysed  wiD 
be  able  to  articulate  as  distinctly  as  is  compatible  with  the  condition  of  the 
tongue  and  lips.  Moreover,  in  much  rarer  cases,  aphasia  will  be  found 
to  exist  without  any  paralysis,  and  the  lesion  is  almost  invariably  in  the 
left  side  of  the  brain.  Lastly,  to  complete  the  argument,  the  exceptiaDt 
themselves  illustrate  the  rule,  for  in  left-handed  persons  (whose  ri^t  heoi- 
sphere  takes  the  precedence  in  movements  which  the  left  does  in  the  reit 

*  It  was  stated  nearly  thirty  years  after  tbe  event  that  Dr  Marc  Dax«  of  Somsdnii 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  a  Medical  Cong^ress  at  Montpellier  in  1836,  bat  tke 
memoir  nas  never  been  seen  since.  Its  title  was  '*  L^ion  de  la  moiti^  ganche  de  Teno^ibile 
ooincidant  avec  Toubli  des  signes  de  la  pens^.*'  Certainly  no  one,  either  in  Psrii  «r  ii 
London,  was  acquainted  with  the  riews  of  M.  Dax  when  Broca  poblished  his  paper. 
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of  mankind*)  loss  of  speech  goes  with  paralysis  of  the  left  limbs,  and  not 
iprith  that  of  the  right  limbs ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  depends  upon  disease 
of  the  right  hemisphere  instead  of  the  left.  Examples  of  this  association 
have  been  recorded  by  Dr  Jackson  (*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1866),  Dr 
John  Ogle  ('Lancet,'  1868),  and  Dr  Wadham  (*St  George's  Hospital 
Keports,'  1869),  and  two  well-marked  cases  have  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

Further,  it  was  proved  by  Broca  that  aphasia  is  caused  by  lesions  of  a 
particular  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  on  the  left  side.  Bouillaud  was 
long  ago  led  by  clinical  observation  to  connect  the  faculty  of  language  with 
the  atUerior  M>es  of  the  brain,  and,  indeed,  Gall  had  previously  suggested 
the  same  localisation,  f 

But  it  was  not  until  a  second  case  of  M.  Broca's  was  published,  in 
November,  1861,  that  anything  like  precision  of  localisation  was  arrived 
at  in  regard  to  loss  of  speech.  The  case  in  question  is  that  of  a  man 
named  Lelong,  aged  84,  who  after  an  attack  of  apoplexy  lost  the  power 
of  uttering  words,  with  the  exception  of  four,  although  he  knew  all  that 
was  said  to  him,  and  could  make  himself  understood  by  gestures.  He  died 
at  the  end  of  a  year  of  a  fracture  of  the  femur.  At  the  autopsy  the 
posterior  third  of  the  second  and  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolutions  were 
found  to  have  been  destroyed  by  softening,  their  place  being  occupied  by 
a  secondary  hsemorrhagic  cyst. 

Ever  since,  the  third  left  frontal  has  been  known  as  Broca's  convolution, 
and  it  is  now  admitted  that  aphasia  is  always  dependent  upon  a  lesion 
involving  that  region,  if  we  limit  it  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  left 
frontal  gyrus,  and  extend  it  to  the  back  of  the  second  frontal  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  gyri  operti. 

In  the  first  place,  no  disease  of  the  corpus  striatum,  or  even  of  the 
white  substance  outside  it,  is  capable  of  causing  loss  of  speech.  The  general 
accuracy  of  this  assertion  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  cerebral  hsBmorrhage, 
in  the  position  in  which  it  usually  occurs,  leaves  the  speech  unimpaired. 
In  1876  Dr  Broadbent  was  able  to  say  (*  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  i,  p.  436)  that  he 
knew  of  no  case  on  recoi*d  in  which  lesion  of  the  corpus  striatum  alone  had 
given  rise  to  this  symptom.  At  first  sight  such  a  fact  might  seem  inex- 
plicable, since  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  effect  can  be  produced  by 
destruction  of  a  convolution  which  may  not  equally  follow  the  division  of 
those  conducting  fibres  which  connect  it  with  the  basal  ganglia,  or  even 
with  the  spinal  centres.  No  writer  appears  to  have  faced  Uiis  difficulty 
except  Dr  Broadbent  himself.  He  believes  that  there  are  two  distinct 
routes  by  which  impulses  pass  from  Broca's  convolution  to  the  nerve-nuclei 
in  the  pons,  medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis.  One  is  the  straight 
path  through  the  left  corpus  striatum,  the  other  is  by  commissural  fibres 
which  go  to  the  third  frontal  convolution  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thence 
down  through  the  right  corpus  striatum.  So  long  as  either  of  these  routes 
remains  open,  speech  is  possible ;  it  being  of  course  assumed  that  the  nuclei 
on  opposite  sides  are  so  closely  associated  together  by  cross  connections  as 

*  The  relation  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain  to  movement  and  speech  was  discnssed  by 
the  writer  in  the  '  Quy's  Hosp.  Reports '  for  1870,  and  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  by 
Dr  Wm.  Ogle  in  a  paper  on  'Dextral  Pre-eminence'  (*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1871.) 

t  BonUland,  as  M.  Broca  handsomely  admitted,  had  also  recognised  the  special  relation 
of  t^e  left  side  of  the  brain  to  spoken  language.  "  N'est-oe  pas  que  nous  ^crivons,  nons 
dessinons,  etc,  de  la  main  droite  ?  ...  eh  bien,  seratt-il  absolument  impossible,  que  pour 
certains  actes  auz  quels  sont  affects  les  hemispheres  c^r^raux,  la  parole  par  exemple, 
HODS  fmsions  pour  ainsi  dfare  gauchers  ?"    (Disoours  d^  I'Acad.  imp.  de  M^dedne,  1866.) 
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to  be  set  in  action  simultaneously.  It  may  be  noted,  as  one  inference  fron 
Dr  Broadbent's  hypothesis,  that  if  hemiplegia  and  aphasia  occur  togetlicr, 
the  lesion  must  be  one  which  either  involves  simultaneously  Broca's  codto- 
lutions  and  the  corpus  striatum,  or  else  affects  an  extensive  area  of  the  kft 
hemisphere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando.  Whichever  ii 
the  case,  the  cause  of  the  disease  must  almost  always  be  obstruction  d  tht 
Sylvian  artery,  whether  by  embolism,  thrombosis,  or  syphilis. 

If  in  a  given  case  plugging  of  the  Sylvian  artery  should  be  overlooked— 
and  until  lately  it  was  not  usual  for  pathologists  to  devote  special  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  vessels — it  might  easily  be  supposed  thit 
the  only  disease  was  in  the  corpus  striatum,  and  that  this  had  caused  Um 
aphasia.  In  July,  1877,  the  author  made  an  autopsy  in  which  it  would 
have  been  quite  possible  to  commit  this  mistake ;  the  patient  was  aphaoc, 
and  the  only  obvious  lesion  of  the  brain  was  in  the  corpus  striatum;  bat 
the  Sylvian  artery  contained  an  embolism  at  its  very  commencement 

In  the  second  place,  aphasia  cannot  be  caused  by  a  lesion  of  any  part  of 
the  surface,  even  of  the  left  hemisphere,  with  the  exception  of  Broca's  region. 
Perhaps  this  position  is  not  so  completely  established,  because  cases  are  very 
rare  in  which  a  morbid  change  is  limited  to  a  single  spot  on  the  convexity 
of  the  brain  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  question. 
A  woman  at  Guy's  Hospital  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  breast  had  transitorj 
attacks  of  aphasia :  it  was  conjectured  that  she  had  a  secondary  nodnle  in 
the  third  frontal  convolution  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  her  brain ;  and  thii 
diagnosis  was  afterwards  verified  by  an  autopsy.  As  Dr  Broadbent  observed 
in  1872,  it  is  remarkable  how  large  a  proportion  of  apparently  exceptional 
cases  break  down  under  careful  scrutiny. 

It  has  been  asserted — but  more  on  theoretical  grounds  than  by  con- 
vincing anatomical  evidence — that  the  centre  for  sensory  aphasia,  or  word- 
deafness,  is  in  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution,  and  that  for 
agraphia,  or  word-blindness  in  the  angular  gynis. 

Theory  of  aphasia. — Reverting  now  to  the  physiological  causation  of 
aphasia,  we  have  to  ask  how  it  can  be  that  loss  of  speech  is  alwaji 
dependent  on  a  lesion  of  the  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere — except  in 
left-handed  persons,  in  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the  disease  is  in  tlie 
corresponding  part  of  the  right  hemisphere.  Dr  Moxon  first  threw  light 
upon  this  curious  fact,  and  suggested  an  explanation  which  has  virtnallj 
been  accepted  by  subsequent  writers.  His  view  (*Med.-Chir.  Eev.,*  1866) 
is  that  the  two  halves  of  the  brain  are  originally  symmetrical,  and  re- 
semble one  another  in  their  functional  capacities,  but  that  in  the  course  of 
education  one  side  only  becomes  stored  vnth  those  ideas  of  associated  moTe- 
ments  which  are  required  for  the  performance  of  bilateral  actions,  sodi  as 
are  concerned  in  speech ;  or,  as  he  elsewhere  puts  it,  one  side  of  the  tongoe 
guides  the  other  ;  just  as  the  right  hand  guides  the  left  one  when  tbey  are 
made  to  execute  similar  motions,  it  being  notorious  that  this  requires  infi* 
nitely  less  attention  than  the  execution  of  opposed  motions  by  the  two  hands 
at  once.  Dr  Moxon  does  not  more  fully  explain  why  the  process  of  education 
should  take  place  on  one  side  of  the  brain  rather  than  the  other ;  and  tliis 
has  been  regarded  as  a  difficulty  by  some  later  writers  ;  but,  as  we  have  senit 
the  associated  movements  which  msdce  up  the  act  of  writing,  and  in  which  only 
one  hand  is  concerned,  are  so  closely  connected  with  those  that  constitiite 
speech,  that  agraphia  very  commonly  accompanies  aphasia.  Now,  it  is  tme 
that  all  men  do  not  learn  to  write ;  but  there  is  perhaps  no  savage  who  doei 
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not,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  become  accustomed  to  employ  one  band 
rather  than  the  other  in  the  gestures  by  which  he  supplements  speech ;  and 
it  was  a  suggestion  made  by  Broca  himself  that  this  preference  of  the  left 
hemisphere  for  so  many  other  purposes  led  to  the  education  of  convolutions 
of  that  hemisphere  for  the  ''motor  processes"  concerned  in  speech. 

Theory  of  amnesia, — We  have  still  to  ask  what  are  the  relations  of  aphasia 
to  "  incoming"  language — that  part  of  the  faculty  of  speech  which  consists  in 
the  recognition  of  words  spoken  by  others.  Many  modern  writers,  fol- 
lowing Dr  Sanders  and  Dr  William  Ogle,  admit  a  separate  variety  of  aphasia, 
which  they  term  amnesic  or  amnemonic.  The  characteristic  symptom  of  it  is, 
Uiey  say,  that  the  patient  is  able  to  utter  words,  provided  that  he  has  first 
hesurd  them  spoken  by  another  person.  In  fact,  one  may  be  able  by  prompt- 
ing to  make  him  speak  pretty  freely,  although  he  may  be  incapable  of  saying 
anything  in  reply  to  a  question  which  does  not  suggest  its  own  answer. 
Now,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  observed  that  the  value  of  this  test  is 
limited  to  those  cases  in  which  it  yields  a  positive  result.  If  the  man  con- 
tinues altogether  speechless,  after  one  has  repeated  again  and  again  the  word 
or  the  sentence  which  he  is  asked  to  utter,  one  gains  nothing  by  the  experi- 
ment. That  the  memory  for  "incoming"  language  is  not  altogether  lost 
may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  obvious  from  the  gestures  of  intelligence  which 
such  a.  person  makes  if  the  right  word  is  suggested  to  him,  and  from  his 
strongly  marked  dissent  when  other  words  are  substituted  for  it.  Moreover, 
in  those  cases  in  which  an  attack  of  aphasia  rapidly  passes  off,  the  patient 
may  be  able  to  give  a  complete  account  of  all  that  occurred  during  his  ill- 
ness, and  to  state  that  his  power  of  thinking  was  altogether  unaffected. 
Prof.  Lordat,  for  example,  who  once  suffered  in  this  way,  said  that  he  was 
able  to  combine  abstract  ideas,  and  to  distinguish  them  accurately.  Being 
accustomed  to  teach,  he  thought  over  the  subject-matter  of  a  lecture,  and 
found  that  he  could  dispose  in  his  mind  the  chief  points  without  difficulty, 
and  introduce  any  changes  that  he  pleased  in  their  order.  He  thought  of 
the  Doxology,  but  he  was  not  able  to  recollect  a  single  word  of  it.  We  must 
leave  it  to  the  metaphysicians  to  discuss  how  far  it  is  possible  for  the  mental 
processes  to  be  carried  on  without  the  revival  of  words  as  symbols  in  the  con- 
sciousness ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  M.  Lordat's  case  the  fault  lay  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  expression  alone— always  supposing  that  he  was  able  to  recall  past 
states  of  consciousness  with  complete  accuracy. 

Again,  when  aphasia  is  incomplete,  so  that  the  patient  can  utter  one  or 
two  words,  and  uses  them  in  answer  to  every  question  that  may  be  put 
to  him,  he  is  often  perfectly  conscious  of  the  mistakes  that  he  commits. 
Every  physician  has  seen  such  cases,  and  will  remember  the  shake  of  the 
head,  the  puzzled  look,  the  smile — half  amusement,  half  vexation — the 
repeated  attempts  to  find  the  right  word,  and  the  beam  of  satisfaction  if 
by  chance  it  at  last  comes  off  the  tongue. 

These  facts  seem  to  prove  beyond  dispute  that  the  memory  of  language 
may  be  unimpaired,  even  when  there  is  complete  aphasia. 

Mental  condition  in  aphasia, — Let  us  now  look  at  another  side  of  the 
question.  Many  patients  affected  with  partial  aphasia  go  on  uttering  the 
same  word  for  months  or  years,  without  seeming  to  know  that  anything  is 
amiss  with  them.  Trousseau  studied  very  carefully  the  case  of  an  artist 
who,  according  to  his  own  account,  suffered  from  nothing  but  failure  of 
speech,  being  able  to  understand  peiiectly  all  that  he  read,  and  being  in 
full  possession  of  his  intellect.     It  turned  out  that  he  made  the  grossest 
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mistakes  in  reading  aloud,  that  be  wrote  one  word  for  another  withoiit 
being  aware  of  it,  and  that  when  asked  to  sketch  a  human  figure  he  drew 
like  a  child  who  had  never  been  taught.  The  same  writer,  referring  to 
another  case,  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  patient,  who  read  the  news- 
paper, and  expressed  by  signs  that  he  understood  it  perfectly,  was  ncrer- 
theless  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  sheet  over  and  over  again  in  the  same 
day.  And  a  girl  under  his  care  had  for  a  whole  year  one  book  in  htr 
hands,  and  almost  always  read  the  same  page.  He  suggests  that  a  very 
good  test  of  the  understanding  of  an  aphasic  patient  is  to  take  up  a  boc^ 
and  to  read  a  few  lines,  telling  the  patient  to  follow  with  his  eyes,  and  to 
turn  over  at  the  proper  moment  The  artist,  whose  case  has  already  been 
referred  to,  could  never  do  this  correctly.  From  these  observations  Trooi* 
seau  concludes,  in  spite  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  previous  pangr^ 
that  in  aphasia  there  is  not  merely  loss  of  speech,  but  also  impairmwt  of 
intelligence.  The  lesions  which  cause  aphasia  are  in  most  cases  such  ai 
interfere  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  large  part  of  one  hemisphere,  and 
therefore  they  often  produce  mental  symptoms  independent  of  loss  of  speecL 

That  other  sjmiptoms  have  no  connection  with  the  aphasia  is  proved 
,  by  the  fact  that  there  is  often  anosmia  in  the  corresponding  noetriL  In 
the  *  Med.-Chir.  Transactions  *  for  1870,  Dr  William  Ogle  refers  to  seven 
instances  of  this  :  he  supposes  that  the  so-called  external  root  of  the  otfao- 
tory  bulb  becomes  implicated  when  it  is  passing  to  the  floor  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius. 

The  question  is — not  what  defect  of  understanding  may  be  found  in 
aphasic  patients,  but  what  amount  of  intelligence  they  ever  retain.  Instancet 
of  pure  aphasia,  unattended  with  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  are  espedtOj 
worthy  of  study  in  reference  to  this  question.  In  such  cases,  while  the 
loss  of  speech  is  often  absolute,  the  intellect  may  be  unimpaired.* 

But  they  are  the  exceptions ;  for  one  sees  patients  with  right  hemiplegia 
who  go  on  for  years,  unable  to  utter  a  single  word,  or  to  communioite  in 
any  way  with  their  friends.  It  would  be  sad  to  suppose  that  such  penoos 
are  really  in  possession  of  all  their  mental  faculties,  and  that  they  are  living, 
as  it  were,  imprisoned  within  an  iron  mask.  Happily  this  is  as  unlikely  as 
it  would  be  melancholy,  for  these  patients  show  often  by  their  gestures  thai 
they  are  not  miserable,  and  often  they  are  obviously  impaired  in  intellect 
Moreover,  those  who  suffer  from  left  hemiplegia,  dependent  upon  any 
extensive  lesion  of  the  right  hemisphere,  manifest  an  equally  marked 
deficiency  of  intelligence,  although  they  are  not  deprived  of  speech. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  loss  of  speedi 
is  often  associated  with  inability  to  understand  "  incoming  "  language  or 
recognise  mistakes  made  in  **  outgoing  **  language,  yet  the  two  tUngs  are 
essentially  independent  of  one  another,  and  that  aphasia  associated  witii 
*  The  following  is  a  striking  instance : — "  About  three  in  the  morning,  m  near  m  I 
can  guess,  I  woke  and  sat  up ;  when  I  felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctnen  in  mj  bei^ 
which  lasted,  1  suppose,  about  half  a  minute.  I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God  that,  bowercr 
He  might  afflict  my  body.  He  would  spare  my  understanding.  This  prayer,  that  I  migkt 
try  the  integrity  of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verse.  The  lines  were  not  veiy  goodt 
but  1  knew  them  not  to  he  very  good.  I  made  them  easily  and  condoded  myidf  to  ^ 
unimpaired  in  my  faculties.     Soon  after  I  perceived  that  1  had  suifered  a  pardjtie 

stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken  from  me.    I  had  no  pain I  ^en  wrote  to 

Dr  Taylor  to  come  to  me  and  bring  Dr  Heberden In  penning  this  note  I  had  sobk 

difficulty;  my  hand,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  made  wrong  letters"  (Dr  Jobnionto  Mn 
Thrale,  June  17th,  1783,  anno  etUttit  74).  He  recovered  quickly  in  a  few  days  bm 
this  attack  of  aphada  with  affraphia,  but  without  motor  paralysia;  and  the  cenM 
hsBmorrhage  (for  such  no  doubt  it  was)  did  not  return. 
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amnesia  indicates  the  existence  of  a  lesion  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
Broea's  region. 

Dr  Broadbent  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  conclusion  (cf.  'Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,*  1872,  p.  174).  He  maintains  the  truth  of  Broea's  theory,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  seat  of  the  lesions  which  are  attended  with  aphasia  when  it 
occurs  independently  of  any  failure  of  intelligence.  This  theory,  however, 
is  very  far  from  implying  that  the  whole  of  the  faculty  of  language  is  local- 
ised in  any  one  part  of  the  hemispheres  ;  it  only  asserts  that  a  certain  spot 
in  the  left  hemisphere  contains  machinery,  without  the  use  of  which  a 
person  cannot  utter  words,  nor  convey  his  thoughts  to  the  pen  in  writing. 

Becovery  from  aphasia. — It  is  remarkable  that,  although  a  patient,  after  a 
paralytic  stroke,  regains  his  power  of  speech,  if  it  has  been  lost  by  "  the 
shock/'  soon  after  consciousness  is  restored,  and  although  he  regains  the 
articulation  which  has  been  damaged  by  partial  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and 
lips  before  the  power  in  his  leg,  and  usually  long  before  that  in  his  arm — 
yet  when  a  patient  with  right  hemiplegia  is  also  aphasic  (in  the  strict 
sttise  of  the  word)  his  recovery  of  speech  comes,  as  a  rule,  latest  of  all, 
or  at  least  when  there  only  remains  slight  awkwardness  in  the  fingers 
or  an  almost  imperceptible  halt  in  the  gait. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  Broea's  region  has  been  destroyed, 
the  power  of  speech  may  still  be  recovered,  not  by  regeneration  of  the 
lost  tissue,  but  by  the  corresponding  part  of  the  right  hemisphere  taking 
on  the  action  of  the  left;  just  as  a  draughtsman  after  losing  his  right 
hand  would,  in  learning  to  draw  with  his  left^  be  educating  not  only  his 
muscles  and  nerves,  but  also  the  motor  centres  of  his  right  hemisphere. 

The  writer  had  several  years  ago  under  his  care  in  Stephen  Ward  a 
young  man  who  was  admitted  with  complete  aphasia  and  right  hemiplegia^ 
probably  the  result  of  syphilitic  stenosis  of  his  left  Sylvian  artery.  While 
slowly  regaining  power  of  movement  and  improving  in  health,  the  sister  of 
the  ward  tried  to  teach  him  to  speak,  and  found  the  only  way  was  to  begin 
from  the  beginning  by  naming  objects  (and  printed  words — so  as  to  teach 
him  to  read  again  also),  and  making  him  imitate  the  sounds  over  and  over 
again.  The  result  was  a  good  degree  of  success.  In  the  same  way  the 
monopbrasic  woman  mentioned  before,  who  said  ten-teuy  was  taught  by  two 
successive  clinical  clerks  to  print  letters  with  her  left  hand,  and  to  recognise 
printed  letters.  Here  the  success  was  but  slight,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
greater  age  of  the  scholar  or  the  smaller  patience  of  the  teachers. 

Aphasia  in  lunaHcs. — ^There  is  still  one  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  pathology  of  aphasia ;  namely,  as  to  whether  this 
symptom,  when  occurring  in  persons  of  unsound  mind,  is  necessarily 
dependent  upon  a  lesion  in  Broea's  region.  Dr  Bastian  mentions  the  case 
of  a  lunatic  who  did  not  utter  a  single  word  for  several  years,  except 
during  two  brief  intervals,  once  when  he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy  that 
lasted  some  days,  and  once  when  he  was  suffering  from  toothache.  The 
late  Dr  Forbes  Winslow  relates  a  similar  instance ;  a  person  who  had  been 
insane  for  fifty-two  years  did  not  speak  during  thirty  years,  but  recovered 
speech  and  answered  questions  perfectly  well  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life.  In  such  cases  there  is  surely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  local  lesion  in  the  brain. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  in  reference  to  some  of  the  cases 
which  Trousseau  gives  as  examples  of  aphasia ;  for  instance,  that  of  the  lady 
who  was  wont  to  welcome  her  visitors  by  exclaiming  pig^  ammal^  focl^  without 
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understanding  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  she  used.  It  is  also  t;p^ 
able  to  an  example  of  supposed  agraphia,  in  a  lunatic  at  Broadmoor,  wbid 
has  been  recorded  by  Dr  Bastian ;  here  the  inability  to  write  was  of  ta 
amnesic  type,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  iosaidtj 
(*  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind,*  3rd  ed.,  p.  660). 

Apoplexy.* — This  term  originally  signified  a  "stroke"  (see  note), by 
which  the  patient  falls  "like  an  ox  struck  down  by  the  butcher;"  and  we 
shall  here  use  it  in  this  its  proper  sense.  But  the  word  apopleiy  vas 
transferred  by  metonymy  to  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  brain,  whidi  wii 
found  to  be  the  most  common  cause  of  such  attacks  when  autopsies  began 
to  be  made ;  and  this  use  of  the  word  was  afterwards  extended  to  hemor- 
rhages in  other  parts,  so  that  pulmonary  apoplexy,  retinal  apoplexy,  and 
apoplexy  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  spoken  of.  There  is,  howeyer,  no 
advantage  in  employing  apoplexy  as  a  mere  synonym  for  cerebral  lueiDcr- 
rhage ;  and  in  clinical  medicine  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  name  for  that  fom 
of  coma  which  is  due  to  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation  horn  some 
local  cause  acting  within  the  cranial  cavity — usually  but  not  alwaji 
rupture  of  an  artery — as  distinguished  from  failure  of  the  heart's  acticm  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  from  narcotic  or  alcoholic  poisoning  anemia, 
epilepsy,  or  external  injury.  For  this  purpose  the  word  apoplexy  9fpeus 
to  be  suitable,  and  it  has  been  so  applied  by  a  long  chain  of  anthoritiei, 
including  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  medical  literature. 

Symptoms, — ^A  patient  in  an  apoplectic  fit  lies  "deprived  of  s^ueani 
motion."  He  cannot  be  roused,  but  there  may  be  varying  degrees  d  insen- 
sibility. Sometimes  the  well-known  voice  of  a  wife  or  son  may  eKdt  an 
unintelligible  muttering  or  growling  sound  in  reply,  or  the  af^lication  of  a 
spoon  to  the  lips  may  cause  them  to  be  closed  in  automatic  refusal  d  food ; 
or  one  hand  may  be  used  to  rub  or  scratch  the  side  of  the  face  or  body. 
More  often  there  are  no  such  indications  of  even  partial  consciousness ; 
the  limbs  remain  in  whatever  position  they  happen  to  fall ;  the  respratofy 
movements  and  the  beating  of  the  heart  alone  indicate  life. 

The  pupils  are  generally  torpid,  and  often  insensible  to  light;  they  are 
sometimes  equal  and  of  normal  size,  sometimes  both  dilated  or  both  minutely 
contracted,  sometimes  unequal.  The  conjunctivee  can  often  be  touched  witlt- 
out  exciting  reflex  movement  in  the  eyelids.  The  cutaneous  reflexes  are 
diminished  or  abolished,  rarely  increased.  Pinching  or  pricking  the  skin 
seldom  leads  to  any  manifestation  of  consciousness.  Sometimes,  howem, 
the  hand  or  the  foot  is  drawn  away  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other,  or  H 
may  be  f oimd  that  when  the  arms  are  lifted  and  allowed  to  drop  upon  the  bed, 
one  is  a  dead  weight ;  or  the  arm  and  the  leg  on  one  side  may  be  rigid,  <m  tJie 
opposite  side  relaxed.  Such  indications  of  hemiplegia  are  important^  as  is 
also  the  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  described  above  (p.  563). 

The  appearance  of  the  countenance  varies  greatly  in  different  cases; 
sometimes  it  is  pale,  sometimes  congested  and  purple,  with  lividity  ol  Uie 
lips  and  tongue ;  the  features  are  often  turgid  and  swollen,  and  the  foc^ 
head  and  cheeks  bathed  in  perspiration,  which  saturates  the  linen  and  standi 
in  large  drops  upon  the  face. 

The  temperature,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer,  has  been  carefoOy 

*  Gh:  *Airoir\tjyia,  ivoirXii^iaf  a  stroke,  a  classical  Qreek  word  from  ix9w\^«9th  ^ 
strike,  to  disable  (Soph.,  'Antigone/  v,  1189,  where  it  is  applied  to  syncope).  Uied  }>! 
Hippocrates  of  a  "stroke"  of  the  palsy,  but  applied  to  one  bmb,  as  arlXoc  dwowX^trw, 
a  paralysed  leg.— Za^.  Sideratio.— JV.  Coup  de  sang.—Germ.  Schlagflnss. 
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investigated  by  Bourneville.  He  finds  that  there  is  at  first  a  slight  fall, 
amounting  to  about  2^  Fahrenheit.  In  rapidly  fatal  cases  this  continues 
until  death ;  but  if  life  is  prolonged  the  temperature  rises,  and  for  several 
days  it  may  remain  at  about  100°.  When  death  occurs  at  an  interval  of 
more  than  ten  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  it  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  rapid  elevation  of  temperature.  This  was  noticed  by  Dr  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson,  and,  as  he  observes,  is  a  very  unfavourable  sign.  In  one  fatal 
case  at  Guy's  Hospital  the  thermometer  registered  107°.  When  recovery  is 
to  take  place,  the  temperature,  if  it  has  risen,  commonly  returns  to  the  normal 
point  two  or  three  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

The  pulse  may  be  either  increased  or  diminished  in  frequency ;  the  pro- 
gnosis is  bad  if  it  is  greatly  above  or  greatly  below  the  average — say  below  60 
or  above  120.  Unfortimately,  the  converse  is  not  always  true ;  for  example, 
Dr  Jackson  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  pulse  was  72  within  five  hours  of 
the  death  of  the  patient.  As  a  rule  the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid  as  the 
case  goes  on  towards  a  fatal  termination ;  but  the  worst  sign  of  all  is  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  a  succession  of  rapid  beats  being  followed 
by  a  series  of  beats  at  long  intervals.  Formerly  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  "  full"  and  "  labouring"  character  of  the  radial  pulse  in  apoplexy,  and 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  proof  of  the  necessity  for  venisection.  We  now 
refer  this  character  either  to  want  of  elasticity  from  atheroma  of  the  aorta, 
or  to  the  high  arterial  tension  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

The  breathing  is  sometimes  infrequent ;  there  may  be  as  few  as  three  or 
four  respirations  in  the  minute.  Towards  the  last  it  often  happens  that  the 
patient  ceases  to  breathe  for  perhaps  a  minute,  and  a  purple  flush  diffuses  itself 
over  the  countenance,  but  afterwards  a  deep  breath  is  again  drawn,  the  face 
resumes  its  natural  colour,  and  the  respiration  goes  on  as  before.  This  may  be 
repeated  several  times,  until  at  length  a  final  pause  occurs ;  the  heart  may  then 
go  on  beating  for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  length  its  pulsations  cease  and 
the  patient  is  dead.  In  some  cases  the  respiration  assumes  the  characters 
observed  by  Cheyne  and  Stokes,  and  known  by  their  names. 

In  many  cases  apoplexy  destroys  life  by  a  more  gradual  increase  of 
obstruction  to  the  breathing,  which  seems  to  depend  upon  a  concurrence  of 
several  distinct  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  supervention  of  inflammatory 
oedema,  beginning  in  the  bases  of  the  lungs  and  spreading  upwards  through 
the  back  parts  of  those  organs.  Another  is  the  accumulation  of  a  thin 
secretion  in  the  air-passages,  which  becomes  beaten  up  into  a  froth  by  the 
inhaled  air,  and  may  completely  fill  the  main  bronchi  and  even  the  trachea. 
It  is  probable  that  the  pouring  out  of  this  fluid  is  often  partly  caused  by 
the  entrance  of  fluid  nourishment ;  for  when  a  patient  is  comatose,  milk  and 
beef-tea  and  brandy  are  very  apt  to  run  down  into  the  larynx  without 
giving  rise  to  any  warning  cough  or  sensation  of  choking ;  but  no  doubt 
another  important  cause  is  the  impediment  to  the  act  of  respiration  which 
is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  fauces.  Everyone  who  has  made  many 
examinations  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  suffocated  knows  how 
large  a  quantity  of  frothy  fluid  is  found  in  the  air-passages,  even  when  death 
has  been  rapid ;  but  an  apoplectic  patient  may  lie  for  days  in  a  condition  in 
which  there  is  much  interference  with  the  breathing.  This  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  lividity  of  his  countenance,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  air  are  accompanied  by  a  noise  which  is  commonly  called  stertor. 
The  causes  that  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  this  sound  were  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Dr  Bowles,  of  Folkestone,  in  the  *  Med.-Chir.  Trans/  for  1860.     He 
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admits  that  when  the  mouth  is  partially  open  the  soft  palate 
drops  upon  the  tongue,  and  vibrates  as  the  air  rushes  in  beneath  it ;  hot  he 
ascribes  far  more  importance  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  tongoe 
itself;  he  shows  that  when  the  mouth  falls  open,  the  point  of  attadunentof 
the  lingual  muscles  to  the  symphysis  is  carried  backweurds,  and  he  Uunki 
that  the  tongue  then  comes  into  contact  with  the  poetericnr  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  As  might  be  expected,  this  is  especially  apt  to  occur  while  the 
patient  lies  supine.  Dr  Bowles  finds  that  turning  him  oveac  on  his  side, 
with  the  mouth  inclined  so  that  the  saliva  and  mucus  can  drain  avaj, 
often  causes  the  entire  disappearance  of  stertor,  and  may  be  followed  1^ 
a  decided  improvement  in  some  of  the  other  symptoms. 

When  the  breathing  is  noisy  the  cheek  is  often  puffed  out  at  each  exfior 
tion  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  buccinator  muscle ;  this  synptooi 
si^ests  an  unfavourable  prognosis. 

Dwratum, — ^The  period  that  an  apoplectic  seizure  lasts  is  very  varabk 
In  some  exceedingly  rare  instances  death  takes  place  a  few  minutes  after  the 
commencement  of  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Thus  Dr  Jackson  meotioiis  (he 
case  of  a  woman  who  was  sitting  at  the  tea-table,  when  she  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  laugh,  cried  out,  "  Oh,  my  head ! "  fell  back  in  her  chair,  ud 
died  within  not  more  than  Jwe  minutes,  Abercrombie  relates  a  siinikr 
occurrence  in  a  woman  who  was  one  evening  attending  a  crowded  meeliig, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health.  Towards  the  conclusion  tim 
uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  fell  down  insensible.  She  was  immediately 
carried  out,  remained  pale  and  unconscious,  and  within  five  mimtia  she 
was  dead.     In  both  these  cases  meningeal  haemorrhage  was  found. 

In  1864  there  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital  the  body  of  a  wcunan  wkobd 
died  aimost  instmUcmeoudy  as  she  was  returnii^  home  (com  the  Uieatre  with 
her  children ;  in  that  instance  also  a  large  quantity  of  blood  had  been  poured 
out  over  the  sides  and  base  of  the  brain.  The  author  once  found  at  an 
autopsy  a  large  clot  in  the  left  hemisphere,  bursting  into  the  lateral  witiifile. 
The  patient,  a  man,  aged  forty-one,  was  in  a  surgical  ward  for  some  hiijih 
goal  affection,  and  had  been  sent  down  to  the  dispensary  to  fetch  the 
medicines ;  on  his  way  he  had  a  fit,  became  comatose,  and  died  within  Im 
mintUee, 

One  would  have  expected  that  haemorrhage  into  the  pons  would  often 
cause  instantaneous  death.  But  Dr  Jackson  remarks  that  he  has  never  seen 
such  a  case,  although  he  has  known  a  woman  lie  deeply  comatose  for  sone 
hours,  in  whom  this  part  of  the  brain  was  hollowed  out  into  a  mere  shdL  In 
themostrapidly  fatal  case  of  a  clot  in  the  pons  recorded  at  Guy's  Hosptaldeath 
occurred  in  forty  minutes  ;  two  patients  lived  each  for  two  hours,  one  nnie 
hours  and  a  half,  one  thirteen  hours,  one  sixteen  hours,  and  one  two  days.* 
Meningeal  haemorrhage  commonly  proves  fatal  within  forty-eight  bonra 
But  in  the  ordinary  form  of  apoplexy,  in  which  blood  is  effiised  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  corpus  striatum,  life  is  often  maintained  for  a  much 
longer  period.  In  twelve  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  death  did  not  occur  until 
between  the  second  and  the  seventh  days ;  and  in  six  cases  at  the  end  of 
ten,  twelve,  thirteen,  sixteen,  nineteen,  and  again  nineteen  days  respectivdy. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  two  among  these  six  cases  were  examples  of  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  the  formation  of  a  clot  within  the  substance  of  the  brua, 
which  was  large  enough  to  destroy  life,  but  which  yet  failed  to  reach  either 

*  Of  seventy-eight  cases  of  bssmorrbage  into  the  pons  collected  by  Bode  and  qooted  hj 
Boss,  foriiy-six  proved  fatal  within  twenty-four  hours. 
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the  lateral  ventricle  or  the  surface ;  and  in  a  third  case  the  seat  of  the  haemor- 
rhage was  quite  exceptional,  heing  the  interior  of  one  occipital  lobe. 

In  twenty-four  consecutive  fatal  cases  of  cerebral  h»morrhage  under  the 
^writer's  care,  death  took  place  under  twelve  hours  in  seven,  under  twenty- 
four  in  eleven ;  on  the  second  or  third  day  in  three ;  on  the  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  in  ^ight ;  and  on  the  ninth  in  two. 

An  apoplectic  attack  does  not  necessarily  prove  fatal  In  many  cases 
consciousness  is  regained.  This  always  takes  place  more  or  less  gradually. 
After  a  few  hours  one  is  perhaps  able  to  rouse  the  patient  so  that  he  will 
giire  his  name,  although  when  left  to  himself  he  still  takes  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  anything  that  goes  on  in  the  room.  For  several  days  he  generally 
refmains  drowsy  and  apathetic,  or  his  ideas  may  be  confused  and  perplexed ; 
or  he  may  even  be  delirious,  talking  incoherently,  and  throwing  himself  out 
of  bed.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  prognosis  is  not  good,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  coma  has  passed  off.  Nothnagel  says  it  is  exceptional  for  re- 
covery to  occur  if  insensibility  persists  for  as  long  as  forty-eight  hours.  In 
cases  which  terminate  favourably,  as  the  patieiit  regains  consciousness  the 
symptoms  of  local  damage  to  the  brain  become  manifest,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  hemiplegia,  with  or  without  aphasia 

Onset, — ^The  older  writers  laid  great  stress  upon  certain  symptoms  which 
they  believed  to  be  frequent  precursors  of  apoplexy,  and  which  they  there- 
fore designated  ^*  warnings  "  or  "  molimina"  But  under  these  names  they 
included  a  great  variety  of  complaints,  without  any  definite  limits  as  to  time : 
— epistaxis,  for  instance,  happening  several  months  before  the  cerebral 
attack ;  or  an  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctivae,  perhaps  the  result  of  a  violent 
effort  in  coughing  or  sneezing ;  or  even  the  frequent  recurrence  of  giddiness 
or  headache  in  a  person  advanced  in  years.  These  last  sjnnptoms,  indeed, 
are  not  unlikely  to  be  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain,  which  may  presently  lead  to  their  rupture ;  and  the  local  patches  of 
softening,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  more  direct  effects  of  such  vascular 
changes,  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  other  nervous  disorders — such  as 
thickness  of  speech,  diplopia,  partial  ptosis,  sensations  of  numbness  and 
formication  in  the  hand,  or  in  the  fingers,  partial  loss  of  power  in  the  arm, 
or  dragging  of  the  foot, — any  one  of  which,  if  occurring  in  an  old  man  or 
woman,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  taken  as  threatening  the  supervention  of  an 
apoplectic  seizure,  even  though  it  may  after  a  few  weeks  disappear,  leaving 
the  patient  apparently  as  well  as  ever.  One*  cannot  altogether  reject  this 
view  of  the  matter ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  each  of  the  symptoms 
in  question  may  arise  from  other  causes,  and  that  even  if  one  could  be  sure 
that  they  were  due  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  cerebral  arteries  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  apoplexy  was  about  to  occur. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  same  symptoms  may  be  actually  results  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  a  vessel  in  the  brain  having  already  given  way  ;  and, 
unless  the  extravasation  remains  small  in  amount,  the  patient  is  very  likely 
to  become  comatose  a  few  hours  later.  In  such  cases  it  is  obviously  in- 
correct to  speak  of  "  warnings." 

Abercrombie,  many  years  ago,  pointed  out  that  cerebral  haemorrhage 
comparatively  seldom  leads  to  sudden  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  or  (in 
other  words)  to  the  classical  form  of  apoplectic  seizure.  A  precise  clinical 
history  of  the  cases  in  which  extravasation  of  blood  is  most  apt  to  be  found 
is  given  in  his  celebrated  work.  The  first  symptom,  he  says,  is  a  pain  in 
tiie  bead,  which  may  be  so  violent  as  to  make  the  patient  scream.    The  face 
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at  the  same  time  becomes  pale,  the  body  cold,  and  the  pulse  very  wetk; 
there  is  sickness,  or  even  vomiting ;  and  he  may  fall  to  the  groimd  &unt  and 
exhausted.  Often  a  slight  convulsion  occurs.  After  a  little  while  he  may 
be  able  to  walk  home ;  he  is  quite  sensible,  but  oppressed ;  he  remains  edd  md 
feeble,  with  cadaverous  pallor  of  the  countenance.  By  degrees  he  recoven  hit 
warmth,  his  face  regains  its  natural  appearance,  and  his  pulse  improves  is 
strength.  Then  he  becomes  flushed,  he  answers  questions  'slowly,  and 
gradually  he  sinks  into  coma^  from  which  he  rarely  recovers. 

All  subsequent  writers  have  recognised  the  truth  of  this  picture.  After 
fracture  of  the  skull,  when  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  torn  through 
there  follows  a  very  similar  series  of  events ;  and  the  name  of  "  ingraveseent 
apoplexy "  has  been  given  to  cases  which  run  such  a  course.  Bat^  untQ 
recently,  most  observers  have  regarded  this  as  only  one  form  of  the  diaetse^ 
and  have  supposed  that  cerebral  haemorrhage  often  begins  with  sudden  coma. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  the  patient  is  frequently  insensible  when  first  seea. 
Perhaps  he  is  picked  up  in  the  street,  or  found  lying  on  the  floor,  ot  in  a 
water-closet ;  or  the  seizure  may  have  come  on  during  sleep,  so  as  to  give 
no  opportunity  of  tracing  its  earlier  symptoms.  But  Trousseau  says  that 
although  his  attention  was  for  fifteen  years  directed  to  the  question,  he  did 
not  in  that  time  meet  with  a  single  instance  in  which,  when  an  attack  of 
cerebral  hsemorrhage  occurred  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  it  did  not  begin 
more  or  less  gradually.  An  exception  must  be  made  for  those  rare  cases  of 
h»morrhage  which  destroys  life  in  a  few  minutes  (p.  580).  Another  exc^ 
tion  is  allowed  by  Trousseau  himself  for  certain  cases  which  b^in  with  an 
epileptiform  seizure,  and  this  is  endorsed  by  Dr  Hughlings  Jackson,  who 
has  laid  special  stress  upon  the  frequency  of  this  mode  of  commeneeoiant 
But  'ingravescent  apoplexy"  is  no  particular  modification  of  tiie  disease ;  it 
is  the  rule  in  cases  of  large  cerebral  hsamorrhage. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  symptoms  before  coma  sets 
in  are  more  variable  than  would  appear  from  Abercrombie's  deseriptian. 
Pain  in  the  head  is  often  absent.  Not  infrequently  the  only  thing  whidi 
is  noticed  by  the  patient  is  a  numb  feeling,  or  a  sense  of  weight  in  one  of 
the  limbs.  Thus  Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  while  retnn- 
ing  from  market  noticed  that  she  dragged  her  right  leg,  and  that  her  right 
arm  felt  heavy,  so  that  she  changed  into  her  left  hand  a  folded  new^M^ier 
which  she  was  carrying,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  mud.  She  walked  np- 
stairs  into  her  room,  took  off  her  clothes,  and  got  into  bed ;  after  which  fit 
became  hemiplegic  and  comatose,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  stupor  for  three 
days.  Another  patiefit  of  Trousseau  had  noticed  while  at  dinner  that  one 
of  his  hands  felt  heavy ;  he  was  not  giddy,  but  faltered  a  littie  in  his  speecL 
He  tried  to  rise  from  his  chair,  but  one  of  his  legs  being  paralysed  he  fall 
down.  His  children  lifted  him  up,  and  with  their  assistance  he  walked  into 
the  next  room.  Trousseau  arrived  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  found 
him  perfectly  conscious ;  but  his  left  arm  and  leg  were  almost  poweiksa 
Profound  coma  set  in  in  a  few  hours,  and  he  died  the  next  morning. 

Another  modification  of  the  early  symptoms  produced  by  cerehnJ  hmor- 
rhage  is  marked  by  a  transitory  loss  of  consciousness,  from  which  the  patiefit 
quickly  recovers,  so  that  it  is  separated  by  an  interval  from  the  final  cona. 
To  this  Trousseau  gives  the  significant  name  of  "cerebral  surprise."  A 
satisfactory  explanation  is  not  easy.  We  must  suppose  the  injury  to  the 
brain  at  the  moment  when  the  vessel  gives  way  causes  a  shock  tliat  ii 
diffused  over  the  nervous  centres,    Trousseau  cites,  in  illustration,  the  expe- 
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riment  of  trephining  the  skull  of  a  dog  or  rabbit,  and  introducing  a  leaden 
ball  into  its  interior ;  symptoms  of  stupor,  he  says,  are  immediately  mani- 
fested, which  quickly  pass  off,  leaving  a  degree  of  hemiplegia  proportionate 
to  the  compression.  But  Nothnagel  says  that  in  hundreds  of  observations 
upon  animals,  in  which  he  injected  chromic  acid  into  the  brain,  or  produced 
artificial  extravasation  of  blood,  he  never  saw  such  an  effect  produced.  He 
refers  to  the  analogous  effect  of  suddenly  cutting  through  Uie  spinal  cord, 
in  instantaneously  suspending  for  a  time  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  centres  < 
below  the  line  of  section  (cf.  p.  432). 

ZocalUy  of  the  /«sum.— Speaking  generally,  the  most  probable  seat  of 
cerebral  haemorrhage  is  the  most  common  one — the  region  of  the  corpus 
striatum.  If  a  second  or  third  attack  has  proved  fatal  there  is  very  likely 
ventricular  haemorrhage.  If  death  has  come  on  unusually  rapidly  there  is 
probably  either  moderate  effusion  in  the  pons,  or  a  very  large  one  on  the 
surface,  or  into,  the  ventndes. 

The  fact  that  lesions  affecting  the  cerebral  convolutions  so  often  give 
rise  to  convulsive  seizures  has  led  some  observers  to  suppose  that  such 
symptoms  are  especially  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  meningeal  hcemorrhage ;  but 
our  cases  do  not  bear  this  out.  Nor  is  rigidity  of  the  limbs  noted  as  having 
been  commonly  present — a  fact  which  Dr  Groodhart  pointed  out  in  the  *  Guy's 
Hospital  Seports'  for  1876  ;  but  it  does  seem  that  a  definite  hemiplegia  is 
comparatively  seldom  observed  in  this  form  of  apoplexy ;  the  blood  makes 
its  way  too  easily  along  the  subarachnoid  space  at  the  base  of  the  brain  to 
compress  one  hemisphere  more  than  the  other.  In  some  cases  the  coma  is 
preceded  by  delirium. 

A  curious  question  is,  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  out  at  the  bedside 
the  existence  of  extravasation  into  the  lateral  ventricle  when  the  original  lesion 
is  in  one  of  the  basal  ganglia.  The  recurrence  of  coma,  after  recovery  from 
a  first  seizure,  has  been  attributed  to  this  cause  by  Nothnagel  and  some 
other  writers ;  but  we  have  seen  that  it  is  common  in  all  cases  of  apoplexy. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  presence  of  ventricular  effusion  is  indicated 
by  paralysis  of  ail  four  limbs  succeeding  to  hemiplegia,  or  by  early  rigidity 
of  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion.  The  latter  opinion 
was  maintained  by  Durand-Fardel.  But  probably  the  exceptional  cases  in 
which  profound  coma  and  death  are  caused  by  a  clot  limited  to  the  sub- 
stance of  one  hemisphere  do  not  differ  from  those  of  extravasation  into  the 
ventricle.  In  1874  the  author  made  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of  a  lad,  aged 
seventeen,  who  had  died  fifteen  hours  after  having  been  found  lying  on  the 
ground,  unconscious.  All  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  including  the  tMrd  and 
fourth'  ventricles,  were  full  of  clot,  which  was  in  equal  abundance  on  the 
two  sides.  No  cause  for  the  haemorrhage  could  be  found ;  but  there  had 
been  repeated  epileptiform  fits.  In  1876  an  old  woman  died  in  the  Clinical 
Ward  of  Guy's  Hospital  of  a  seizure  which  was  unattended  with  paralysis 
of  the  limbs.  The  right  lateral  ventricle  was  full  of  clot,  which  had  come 
from  the  superficial  part  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  the  internal  capsule  being 
quite  uninjured.  Thus  the  absence  of  hemiplegia  is  not  peculiar  to  cases 
of  meningeal  haemorrhage. 

In  apoplexy  of  the  pons  the  pupils  are  often  contracted  to  pins'  points,  and 
the  respirations  are  exceedingly  infrequent — perhaps  not  more  than  six  or 
four  in  the  minute ;  but  in  one  case  dilatation  of  the  pupils  was  present,  and 
the  breathing  is  sometimes  hurried  and  irregular.  Nothnagel  seems  to 
think  that  convulsions  are  more  apt  to  occur  than  when  blood  is  ^ffus^d 
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into  other  parts  of  the  brain ;  bat  this  seems  to  be  doubtfuL  Other  symptom 
enumerated  are  rigidity  of  the  neck,  tonic  contractions  of  the  limbe,  Yomitiii^ 
hyperpyrexia,  and  in  rapidly  fatal  cases  paralysis  of  the  limbs  on  both  Bidet. 
Grossed  hemiplegia  can  seldom  be  made  out  satisfactorily  while  the  patuat 
is  insensible.  Haemorrhage  into  the  pons  sometimes  leaves  behind  it  t 
permanent  difficulty  of  articulation. 

Diagnosis, — In  the  diagnosis  of  apoplexy  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  mny 
morbid  conditions  with  which  it  may  be  confounded ;  in  scarcely  any  other 
disease  is  it  more  important  or  more  difficult  to  form  a  right  judgment 
The  liability  to  error  arises  in  two  different  ways :  sometimes  from  the 
absence  of  any  history  as  to  the  origin  of  the  attack,  or  from  the  history 
being  vague  or  untrustworthy ;  sometimes  from  the  doubtful  nature  of  tlie 
symptoms. 

Thus  a  man  may  be  discovered  comatose  and  stertorous  in  bed  or  npoo 
the  pavement  of  the  street,  and  there  may  be  no  one  to  say  what  has  hap- 
pened to  him ;  or  it  may  be  impossible  to  depend  upon  the  statements  of 
those  in  whose  company  he  is  found  ;  or  there  may  be  suspicion  of  foul  play. 
In  all  such  cases  the  following  possibilities  must  be  taken  into  carefol  con- 
sideration before  deciding  that  the  case  is  one  of  apoplexy :  (1)  that  hii 
brain  has  been  injured  by  external  violence,  as  by  a  blow  or  a  fall,  with  or 
without  fracture  of  the  skull ;  (2)  that  he  may  have  taken  poison ;  (3)  thai 
he  may  be  intoxicated ;  (i)  that  the  coma  is  due  to  py»mia,  to  uraemia,  to 
diabetes,  or  to  the  effects  of  an  epileptic  fit, 

1.  As  regards  injury  to  the  brain,  difficulties  arise  in  several  ways.  There 
may  be  no  bruise  upon  the  face  or  head,  and  no  displacement  of  any  part 
of  the  calvaria,  so  that  it  is  only  at  the  autopsy  that  we  discover  that  the 
skull  is  fractured,  or  that  the  prominent  parts  of  the  brain  on  one  side  are 
bruised  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  external  violence  had  been  the  canae 
of  death.  Even  then,  however,,  one  is  by  no  means  justified  in  condndiiig 
that  the  case  was  originally  one  of  accident  or  of  injury  inflicted  by 
others.  The  man  may  have  had  a  fit  or  been  drunk,  and  in  falling  he  may 
have  fractured  his  skull.  Thus  in  1859  a  man  was  admitted  into  Gn/f 
hospital  who  was  driving  in  a  cart,  when  he  fell  and  was  picked  up  inBeii- 
sible.  He  died  after  four  days,  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  was  foond  to 
be  extensively  bruised ;  but  as  he  was  known  to  be  subject  to  epHepsy,  it 
appeared  clear  that  one  of  these  attacks  had  been  the  cause  of  his  falhi^ 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  meningeal  hsemorrhage  often  occurs  as  the 
result  of  disease ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  when  the  brain-substance  itsdf  if 
ecchjrmosed  that  we  are  justified  in  attributing  to  external  violence  cases  in 
which  blood  is  found  efi^sed  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  had  several  instances  in  which  a  severe  injury  of  \h%  dniO 
with  laceration  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  has  been  associated  with 
hadmorrhage  into  the  central  parts,  exactly  like  that  which  occurs  in  apo- 
plexy. Some  of  these  have  undoubtedly  been  examples  of  spontaneooi 
efiUsion  of  blood  into  the  brain,  the  supei^cial  injuries  having  been  caned 
by  the  patient's  falling  upon  a  kerbstone  or  a  hard  floor,  or  the  like,  hot  it 
is  certain  that  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  head  may  in  rare  cases  cause  nipton 
of  an  artery  in  the  interior  of  the  organ.  Thus  in  1866  a  man  wii 
admitted  into  a  surgical  ward  an  hour  before  his  death  who  had  be« 
steering  a  barge  on  the  Surrey  Canal,  when  a  steamer  came  too  cloee  and 
struck  the  rudder ;  the  tiller  knocked  him  over,  and  he  was  picked  tip 
insensible.     There  was  no  injury  to  the  cranium,  nor  to  the  surface  of  the 
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brain.  The  right  lateral  ventricle  was  found  full  of  effused  blood,  the 
septum  was  broken  down,  and  there  was  a  moulded  clot  in  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. In  1868  a  patient  in  the  ward  for  ophthalmic  cases,  being  unable  to 
see,  missed  his  footing  and  fell,  striking  his  left  temple.  A  large  quantity 
of  blood  was  effused  upon  the  cerebral  convolutions,  but  the  right  corpus 
striatum  was  also  extensively  ecchjrmosed,  and  had  in  its  interior  a  mass  of 
blood  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  In  1870  a  man  came  to  the  hospital  with 
a  cut  on  his  forehead,  saying  he  had  slipped  upon  a  flight  of  stone  steps  at 
the  Victoria  Theatre.  He  ultimately  became  hemiplegic  and  comatose, 
and  died,  and  the  right  lateral  ventricle  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
clot^  the  blood  having  oozed  from  a  rent  in  the  thalamus.  In  1855  a 
patient  was  admitted  who  had  been  found  lying  by  the  side  of  a  crane, 
the  handle  of  which  seemed  to  have  struck  him  on  the  head,  there  being 
a  wound  of  the  scalp.  At  the  autopsy  the  left  corpus  striatiun  and 
thalamus  were  found  to  be  destroyed  by  a  large  mass  of  blood  lying  between 
them. 

Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between  injury  and  disease.  In 
1862  a  man  was  admitted  who  had  fallen  several  feet  upon  his  head  from  a 
platform  on  which  he  had  been  working.  His  skull  was  found  fractured, 
but  the  lateral  ventricles  were  full  of  blood,  and  the  right  corpus  striatum 
was  broken  up  by  a  large  clot  which  projected  through  an  opening  in  its 
snrface.  His  fellow-workmen  thought  he  had  overbalanced  himself,  as  he 
had  shown  no  sign  of  having  a  fit ;  but  Dr  Wilks,  who  made  the  autopsy, 
left  the  question  open  in  his  report. 

It  will  be  noticed  how  closely  the  appearances  found  in  these  five 
cases  resembled  those  of  spontaneous  cerebral  haemorrhage.  In  the  reports 
of  three  of  them  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  kidneys  were  granular,  or 
wasted,  or  cystic.  So  that,  although  the  rupture  of  the  artery  was  the  direct 
result  of  a  blow  or  fall  in  each  instance,  it  seems  that  they  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  examples  of  ordinary  apople?cy,  the  main  cause  having  pro- 
bably been  indirect,  namely,  the  existence  of  chronic  disease  in  the  coats  of 
the  vessel  Most  likely,  if  no  accident  had  happened,  these  patients  would 
have  died  of  spontaneous  haemorrhage  into  the  brain  a  few  weeks  or  months 
later.  One  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  is  impossible  to  diagnose  such  cases 
in  the  absence  of  a  history  during  life,  when  the  right  interpretation  is  so 
difficult  after  an  autopsy. 

2.  Narcotic  poisoning  may  be  mistaken  for  apoplexy,  or  vice  versd.  We 
have  seen  that  in  some  instances  in  which  blood  is  effused  into  the  pons 
the  pupils  are  contracted  and  the  respiration  is  regular  and  very  infre- 
quent, just  as  in  persons  who  have  taken  large  doses  of  opium.  The  author 
was  summoned  one  night  to  see  a  lady  some  six  or  seven  miles  away  from 
London,  and  found  her  comatose,  with  the  symptoms  just  mentioned.  There 
was  a  suspicion  that  she  had  poisoned  herself,  for  the  day  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  a  son ;  and  a  few  hours  before  her  illness  began  she  had 
said  to  a  sister,  who  had  come  to  visit  her,  "  Well,  have  you  come  to  see  me 
die  I"  But  she  had  been  sitting  up  in  bed  talking  to  this  sister,  and  appa- 
rently as  well  as  usual,  when  she  suddenly  fell  back  comatose.  This  fact 
appeared  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  her  having  taken  opium ;  and  the  con- 
clusion seemed  clear  that  there  was  haemorrhage  into  the  pons.  But  the  next 
morning  she  was  quite  well  again,  and  never  confessed  that  she  knew  the 
cause  of  her  illness.  The  case  shows  that  a  patient  deeply  comatose  from 
opium  may  recover  without  being  walked  about  or  swallowing  strong  coffee 
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or  stimulants.  In  one  case  of  suicide  from  prussic  acid,  recotded  by  Dr 
Stevenson  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Kep.,'  1869),  death  did  not  occur  for  more  than  ib 
hour  and  a  quarter  after  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  poison  had  beeo 
swallowed,  and  the  s3nnptoms  could  not  have  been  distinguished  from  those  of 
apoplexy ;  but  all  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  fact  that  there  was  on  tba 
table  a  half-empty,  although  corked,  bottle  containing  some  of  the  poisoo. 
A  marked  odour  of  prussic  acid  was  diffused  through  the  room,  hot  the 
patient's  breath  seemed  not  to  smell  of  it 

3.  It  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  distinguish  J^^oj^ezy 
from  alcoholic  intoxication.  A  man  who  really  is  dead  drunk  may  be  suj^xMed 
to  have  cerebral  disease ;  but  the  only  restilt  likely  to  follow  this  mii^ake  is 
that  a  patient  who  had  been  expected  to  die,  or  at  least  to  become  bemi- 
plegic,  may  in  a  few  hours  completely  recover.  In  1868  a  boy,  aged 
fourteen,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  who  with  another  boy  had 
stolen  two  bottles  of  brandy,  and,  according  to  his  companion's  statraient^ 
had  drunk  a  reputed  quart  (twenty-six  and  two  thirds  fluid  ounces)  withoot 
any  admixture  with  water.  This  occurred  at  about  2. 1 5  p.m. ;  by  four  o'clock  he 
was  insensible,  and  he  was  at  once  taken  to  the  hospital.  He  was  compl^y 
insensible,  but  without  stertor ;  his  pupils  were  at  first  of  natural  dae,  hat 
they  afterwards  became  contracted.  An  oesophageal  tube  was  passed,  and 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  pumped  out^  with  a  most  powerful  odour 
of  brandy.  He  was  then  put  to  bed,  and  an  enema  of  coffee  was  adminii- 
tered.  He  remained  unconscious  for  twelve  hours ;  then  he  asked  i<x  a 
glass  of  water,  and  before  long  was  well  Dr  Stevenson,  commenting  upon 
this  case  in  the  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Keports'  for  1869,  says  that  no  doubt  the  hoy 
owed  his  recovery  to  the  prompt  use  of  the  stomach-pump. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  anyone  swallows  a  fatal  dose  of  alcohol 
except  for  a  wager  or  out  of  bravado,  when  the  medical  man  who  » 
called  to  the  case  is  sure  to  be  told  ,of  what  has  occurred,  and  to  mistake 
intoxication  for  apoplexy  is  to  commit  an  error  which  is  scarcely  ever  likdy 
to  be  injurious  to  the  patient,  even  though  one  should  omit  to  use  the  stomach- 
pump.  On  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  has  apo|dexyi8 
merely  intoxicated  is  a  most  serious  matter.  This  is  the  mistake  whidi  is 
often  made  by  the  police,  and  into  which  medical  men  themselves  have  too 
often  fallen,  from  failing  to  appreciate  the  real  difficulties  in  the  diagnofii 
between  the  two  conditions.  Perhaps  the  patient  is  found  in  a  paUie- 
house,  or  is  known  to  have  been  drinking  heavily,  or  smells  stroii^y  of 
spirits.  The  only  safe  course  for  us  is  to  ignore  these  facts  altogether. 
The  odour  of  brandy,  does  not  even  prove  Jbhat  any  stimulants  have  been 
taken  before  the  attack  commenced ;  it  may  have  been  administered  after- 
wards. The  only  safe  rule,  which  should  never  be  departed  from,  is  that 
a  man  who  is  insensible,  and  who  cannot  be  roused,  is  never  to  be  sent 
away  to  the  police  station,  nor  be  left  by  himself  to  sleep  off  the  sup- 
posed drunkenness.  He  should  always  be  put  to  bed  and  carefully  watched. 
The  presence  of  convulsions,  hemiplegia,  or  inequality  of  the  pupils  may 
make  one  certain  that  the  case  is  due  to  something  beyond  alcoholic  intoxi- 
cation ;  and  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  although  with  less  confidence, 
from  the  occurrence  of  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  or  of  stertor ;  but  the  oi«a« 
of  any  or  aU  these  symptoms  is  no  disproof  of  cerebral  disease.*    The  moit 

*  It  would  seem  that  by  testing  the  urine  one  can  obtain  positive  eyidence  ibi  & 
poisonous  dose  of  alcohol  has  been  swallowed.  According  to  Anstie,  this  inference  mj  ^ 
drawn  if  to  fifteen  drops  of  his  chromic  acid  solution  (utftde  by  dissolTing  one  put  4 
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important  cases,  however,  are  not  those  in  which  coma,  or  even  partial 
unconsciousness,  is  present,  but  rather  those  in  which  the  patient  is  noisy 
and  excited,  grimacing  and  throwing  his  limbs  about ;  one  is  perhaps  sure 
that  such  a  man  is  drunk,  but  it  may  be  impossible  to  say  whether  or 
not  he  also  has  hasmorrhage  going  on  within  his  skull.  Rupture  of  a 
cerebral  artery  seems  often  to  be  the  direct  result  of  indulgence  in  drink, 
and  to  detect  its  early  symptoms  must  obviously,  in  such  circumstances, 
be  exceedingly  difficult  Medical  men  who  have  had  the  largest  experience 
are  those  who  most  freely  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  speaking  con- 
fidently, particularly  when  the  patient  is  advanced  in  years,  and  may  have 
chronic  disease  of  his  heart,  or  of  his  kidneys  and  cerebral  arteries. 

4.  Even  when  we  have  decided  that  a  patient  who  is  comatose  is  not 
suffering  from  an  injury  to  the  head  by  external  violence,  nor  from  narcotic 
poisoning,  nor  from  the  effects  of  alcohol,  there  are  still  some  other  questions 
to  be  considered,  though  of  subordinate  importance,  before  we  can  safely 
conclude  that  he  has  apoplexy  as  above  defined  (p.  578).  One  possibility  is 
that  the  case  may  be  one  of  pycemia,  or  some  other  specific  febrile  disorder. 
The  author  saw  two  cases  in  each  of  which  a  profound  and  rapidly  fdtal 
coma  was  proved  by  the  autopsy  to  be  due  to  this  cause.  One  was  that  of 
a  man,  aged  twenty-six,  who  was  brought  to  the  hospital  insensible,  and  died 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Very  little  could  be  learnt  about  him ;  but  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  recently  arrived  on  board  ship  in  the  port  of  London,  and 
that  he  had  been  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  on  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  brain  appeared  healthy ;  but  there  was  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum,  and  also  of  one  knee-joint.  The  other  case  occiurred  in  a 
girl  eleven  years  old.  She  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  one  morning  at 
half- past  six,  and,  immediately  after  being  put  to  bed,  she  gave  one  gasp  and 
died.  Her  mother  said  that  she  had  been  quite  well  until  the  previous  day, 
when  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  side  on  returning  home  from  school 
in  the  afternoon.  She  went  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep ;  but  at  i  a.m.  (two  hours 
and  a  half  before  her  death)  she  was  found  to  be  unable  to  speak,  and  to  be 
rolling  over  and  throwing  her  arms  and  legs  about.  When  brought  to  the 
hospital  she  was  unconscious,  and  was  breathing  heavily  with  froth  upon  her 
lips  ;  the  right  pupil  was  dilated,  the  left  contracted.  The  temperature  was 
101*2^,  the  pulse  116,  the  respirations  32  in  the  minute.  All  that  could  be 
discovered  at  the  autopsy  was  that  the  surface  of  the  right  lung  was  ecchy- 
mosed,  and  that  there  was  a  partial  hepatisation  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left 
lung,  with  much  l3rmph  effused  on  the  pulmonary  pleura  over  a  circumscribed 
area.  The  probable  interpretation  of  these  cases  is  that  there  was  some  early 
change  in  the  brain  so  intense  as  to  kill  before  it  could  be  recognised  by 
the  naked  eye.  We  shaU  see  that  tubercular  meningitis  may  prove  fatal 
at  a  stage  when  the  microscope  is  required  to  demonstrate  its  presence. 

5.  Another  possibility  is  that  the  coma  may  be  due  to  wcemia.  The 
older  pathologists  were  familiar  with  cases  in  which,  finding  no  blood 
effused  upon  the  brain,  they  were  driven  to  suppose  that  the  cerebral 
symptoms  which  had  proved  fatal  were  due  to  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricles  and  beneath  the  arachnoid ;  and  they  described  the  affection 
under  the  name  of  "  serous  apoplexy."  At  the  present  day,  however,  this 
name,  and  the  idea  on  which  it  was  based,  have  alike  fallen  into  oblivion. 

Inchromate  of  potass  in  300  parts  by  weight  of  strong  sniphnric  add)  one  drop  of  mine 
is  added  and  tarns  immediately  of  a  bright  emerald-green  coloar.  In  the  case  of  the 
boy  who  was  under  my  care  in  18(58,  it  took  two  drops  to  prodnoe  this  effect. — C.  H.  P. 
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Several  years  ago  Dr  Wilks  suggested  that  the  majority  of  the  eases  m 
question  were  examples  of  Bright's  disease ;  and  his  opinion  has  been 
endorsed  by  all  later  writers.  But  in  reading  the  detailed  clinical  reports 
given  by  Abercrombie  it  is  far  from  clear  that  the  cause  of  death  in  Us  esaei 
was  ursemia,  rather  than  some  one  of  the  less  obvious  cerebral  lesionswliidi 
at  that  time  would  have  escaped  recognition  ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been 
few  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which  the  symptoms  were  like  those  of  m 
apoplectic  attack,  and  in  which  the  only  disease  that  could  be  discovered  it 
the  autopsy  was  in  the  kidneys.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  often  happened 
that  albumen  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  who  had  been 
brought  into  the  ward  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  ursemia  diagnosed,  untS 
a  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  coma  was  due  to  cerebral  hsmor- 
rhage.  The  common  occurrence  of  albuminuria  in  such  cases  is  partly  doe 
to  the  frequency  with  which  the  kidneys  are  found  to  be  grannlar;  but 
albuminuria  is  often  met  with  in  apoplectic  patients  whose  kidneys  are  after- 
wards proved  to  be  perfectly  healthy ;  so  that  it  is  probably  to  be  r^anfcd 
as  a  result  of  venous  congestion. 

Among  the  few  instances  in  which  an  apoplectiform  seizure  has  been 
found  at  Guy's  Hospital  to  have  been  caused  by  renal  disease,  without  any 
cerebral  lesion  being  discovered,  the  following  may  be  cited. 

In  1867  a  man,  aged  forty-eight,  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  conadom^ 
but  unable  to  speak ;  his  friends  said  that  he  had  often  suffered  htm 
headaches ;  the  day  before  his  admission  he  complained  that  his  mind  vis 
wrong  ;  his  manner  was  strange,  but  he  answered  when  spoken  to.  After- 
wards he  became  insensible,  passing  his  excretions  under  him.  At  one  time 
he  regained  his  senses  sufficiently  to  say  ''yes"  and  "no;"  andhecoold 
swallow ;  but  he  soon  relapsed  into  coma,  and  died  on  the  following  day. 
His  pupils  were  rather  contracted,  and  his  breathing  was  laborioas.  The 
brain  was  found  pale  and  anaemic ;  the  ventricles  were  nearly  empty.  The 
heart  was  hypertrophied ;  the  kidneys  were  extremely  wasted,  as  a  residt  of 
dilatation  of  the  calyces  secondary  to  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

In  1868  a  man,  aged  forty-four,  who  had  been  intemp^ate  and  gootj, 
and  who  had  been  suffering  from  a  severe  headache  for  a  fortnight^  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  drowsy  state,  from  which  he  could  just  beroosed 
to  speak.  He  had  had  a  fit)  and  had  bitten  his  tongue.  His  body  and  hiibi 
were  in  a  state  of  constant  jactitation.  His  pupils  were  rather  contncied. 
His  urine  was  retained,  but  his  faeces  were  passed  into  the  bed.  Before  Ui 
death  he  had  two  more  fits.  The  only  changes  found  in  the  brain  were  thst 
it  was  tough  and  wasted,  with  large  ventricles,  and  with  an  excess  of  iwA 
in  them ;  but  the  kidneys  weighed  only  two  ounces  and  a  half,  and  were 
exceedingly  granular.  At  the  bedside  it  would  probably  have  been  impos- 
sible to  say,  in  reference  to  either  of  these  cases,  that  an  artery  had  not  girea 
way  within  the  brain. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  patients  already  under  treatment  m  the 
hospital  for  Bright's  disease  have  died  quickly  with  cerebral  symptoms;  bnt 
under  such  circumstances  h»morrhage  is  comparatively  infrequent  In  Uie 
immense  majority  of  cases  the  stupor  caused  by  ursemia  alternates  vitt 
convulsions,  and  passes  off  again  and  again  without  leaving  hemipl^ia— eo 
as  to  prove  that  no  structural  damage  has  been  done  to  the  brain. 

6.  Coma  from  diabetes  or  from  cholcemia  may  simulate  apoplexy,  but  tlie 
presence  of  glycosuria  or  of  jaundice  will  decide  the  nature  of  such  cases. 

7.  Of  cerebral  diseases,  the  one  which  is  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  lor 
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apoplexy,  is  a  form  of  epilepsy  which  was  described  by  Andral  and  other 
fVench  writers  as  a  separate  malady  under  the  ponderous  name  of  "apoplec- 
tiform cerebral  congestion,''  until  Trousseau  pointed  out  its  real  nature 
and  distinguishing  characters.  In  all  probability  Abercrombie  would  have 
inclnded  it  under  what  he  termed  "  simple  apoplexy/'  in  which  after  death 
no  morbid  appearance  could  be  discovered  in  the  brain.  Sir  William  Gull 
in  bis  lectures  used  to  teach  that  "simple  apoplexy"  was  nothing  but 
epilepsy ;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  Abercrombie's  cases  leaves  one  doubtful 
whether  all  of  them  can  be  fairly  interpreted  in  this  way,  and  whether,  if 
precisely  similar  ones  were  to  occur  now,  the  more  accurate  pathological 
methods  which  we  possess  would  not  enable  us  to  place  them  in  different 
cat^ories.     The  question,  however,  is  not  of  any  practical  importance. 

Among  the  cases  related  by  Trousseau  are  the  following : — In  1845  a 
gentleman,  aged  forty-two,  was  found  in  his  bed  insensible ;  his  face  was 
turgid  and  livid,  there  was  stertor,  and  aU  power  of  motion  and  sensation 
was  lost.  How  long  he  had  been  in  this  condition  his  wife  could  not  tell — 
she  had  been  awakened  by  a  strange  snoring  noise.  Trousseau  had  the 
patient  placed  in  a  half-sitting  posture,  threw  cold  water  in  his  face,  and 
applied  ligatures  round  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  to  retain  the  blood  in 
the  l^s.  Scarcely  one  hour  elapsed  before  he  regained  his  senses  and  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  and  on  the  following  day  great  lassitude  was  the  only 
remaining  symptom.  Some  time  afterwards  the  same  physician  was  fetched 
in  great  haste  to  a  neighbour,  aged  seventy,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
attacked  with  i^plexy  on  the  Boulevards.  He  had  been  unconscious  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  was  recovering  his  senses  when  Trousseau  arrived. 
He  did  not  at  first  recognise  him,  and  looked  vacantly  round,  throwing  his 
arms  and  legs  about  wi^ut  knowing  what  he  was  doing.  Within  a  few 
hours,  he  gnidually  and  completely  recovered,  although  no  active  treatment 
was  used. 

In  both  instances  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  was  afterwards  estab- 
lished by  the  recurrence  of  the  seizures  at  more  or  less  frequent  inter- 
valS)  attended  with  all  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
observed  that  in  each  case  the  attack  began  when  no  skilled  observer 
was  present^  so  that  there  is  no  proof  that  convulsions  did  not  occur. 
And  Trousseau  himself  goes  on  to  say  that  in  almost  every  instance  of  the 
same  kind  in  which  he  was  consulted,  and  in  which  the  commencement  of 
the  seizures  had  been  seen,  "nervous  twitches"  or  convulsions  had  been 
{^esent.  Thus,  after  all,  the  identification  of  "  apoplectiform  cerebral  con- 
gestion "  with  epilepsy  involves  little  more  than  the  recognition  of  two  facts — 
that  the  spasms  which  usher  in  an  ejHleptic  seizure  may  be  but  slightly 
marked,  so  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  non-professional  observer  3  and  that 
when  one  is  called  to  a  patient  who  is  comatose  one  must  make  sure  that  the 
disease  is  not  epilepsy  before  committing  oneself  to  a  diagnosis  of  apoplexy. 
In  determining  this  latter  point,  we  must  first  ascertain  whether  the  patient 
has  ever  before  suffered  from  seizures  which  could  have  been  epUeptic. 

The  author  was  one  evening  called  out  in  great  haste  to  see  an  old  man, 
and  found  him  lying  on  the  sofa  in  his  sitting-room,  comatose  and  stertorous, 
with  puffing  cheeks  and  a  purple  countenance.  His  pupils  were  dilated, 
but  the  general  aspect  suggested  positive  apoplexy,  had  not  his  housekeeper, 
who  had  found  him  insensible,  known  that  he  had  once  or  twice  before  had 
epileptic  attacks.  Before  long  he  completely  recovered.  One  of  Trous^ 
eeau's  cases  is  that  of  a  solicitor,  aged  thirty-five,  who  was  sent  to  him  from 
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the  country,  with  the  history  that  iii  the  course  of  the  previous  six  montlis 
he- had  had  three  apoplectic  fits.  They  had  lasted,  however,  an  hour  at  the 
most,  and  they  had  left  no  paralysis  behind  them.  Trousseau  acoardinglj 
declared  the  disease  to  be  epilepsy,  and  his  diagnosis  was  before  long  fonnd 
to  be  correct.  But  of  course  there  must  in  every  instance  be  a  first  atUu^ 
and  then  the  criterion  fails,  and  if  this  seizure  should  prove  fatal  the  reil 
nature  of  the  disease  must  remain  a  matter  of  inference.  In  1865  a  man, 
aged  sixty-seven,  a  tanner  in  Bermondsey,  was  brought  into  the  hosfHtal 
comatose  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  He  had  followed  his  occupation  ontfl 
the  day  of  his  death,  when  he  was  found  insensible,  having  fallen  to  the 
ground.  He  had  convulsive  movements  and  appeared  to  be  paralysed  on 
the  right  side.  It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  he  had  ever  before  had  a 
similar  attack,  but  he  was  said  to  have  suffered  much  with  his  head.  No 
recent  morbid  change  could  be  found  in  the  brain,  but  there  was  ehronk 
wasting,  the  convolutions  being  shrunken,  with  much  fluid  in  the  solci,  and 
the  ventricles  being  enlarged  and  their  surface  granular ;  the  skull  also 
dense  and  had  no  diploe,  and  the  membranes  were  thickened  and  opaque. 

A  very  similar  case  occurred  in  1876.  A  woman,  aged  sixl^-two, 
brought  into  the  Clinical  Ward,  having  fallen  down  in  the  street  in  a  fit. 
The  right  pupil  was  larger  than  the  left  There  was  right  hemipl^ia^  with 
complete  ansBSthesia  in  the  right  arm  and  in  the  right  side  of  the  face. 
After  a  time  she  partially  regained  her  consciousness,  but  had  several  con- 
vulsive attacks.  The  coma  then  again  became  deeper,  and  she  died  at  the 
end  of  five  days.  No  morbid  change  could  be  found  in  the  brain  except 
wasting  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles ;  and  there  was  only  slight  wasdng 
of  the  kidneys. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  marked  engorgement  of  the  oerebnl 
vessels  in  these  instances;  but  from  the  way  in  which  death  is  brought 
about  it  is  evident  that  in  similar  cases  such  a  condition  is  very  likely  to  be 
found.  May  not  some  of  the  cases  which  Hammond  and  other  writers 
describe  as  fatal  "  congestion  of  the  brain  "  be  really  epilepsy  t 

There  is  a  further  criterion  by  which  we  may  often  distinguish  an 
attack  of  epilepsy  from  one  of  apoplexy,  and  on  which  Trousseau  has  laid 
special  stress — the  mode  of  onset  of  the  coma.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  rare 
for  a  man  attacked  by  cerebral  haemorrhage  to  fall  down  suddenly,  deprived 
of  sense  and  motion,  and  to  remain  persistently  comatose.  There  are,  indeed, 
cases  in  which  apoplexy  begins  with  a  fit  which  is  perfectly  epileptiform  in 
character ;  of  this  the  writer  saw  a  marked  and  repeated  example,  doe  un- 
doubtedly to  cerebral  hasmorrhage ;  but  such  cases  are  exceptional.  The 
practical  rule,  therefore,  is  that  if  we  are  informed  that  the  commencemeot 
of  a  seizure  was  gradual,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  case  is  not  one  of 
epilepsy ;  but  if  it  began  suddenly,  we  may  often  feel  doubt  as  to  its  nature. 
In  such  a  case  our  prognosis  must  be  most  cautiously  guarded ;  a  few  horns 
later  the  patient  may  be  apparently  as  well  as  ever,  or  he  may  be  dying. 

8.  Several  of  the  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  may  occasionally  give  rise 
to  a  rapidly  fatal  attack,  resembling  an  apoplectic  seizure  in  its  symptoms. 
This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  cerebral  abscesses  and  imnow^  and 
occasionally  with  tubercular  meningitis.  Sometimes,  indeed,  cerebral 
haemorrhage  does  really  occur  as  a  complication  of  the  softer  fiHins  of 
tumour,  the  blood-vessels  within  the  growth  giving  way,  and  pouring  out  a 
large  quantity  of  blood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  many  of  the  cases  in 
which  haemorrhage  has  been  found  in  the  cerebellum,  or  in  6<»ne  other 
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unusual  seat — the  patient  being  perhaps  young  and  the  arteries  healthy — 
the  original  disease  has  been  a  soft  tumour  of  small  size,  which  has  b^en 
torn  up  by  the  extravasated  blood  and  overlooked  at  the  autopsy. 

Diagnosis  between  the  anaiomical  causes  of  apoplexy, — We  now  come  to  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  the  several  lesions,  which  are  each  capable  of  causing 
apoplexy,  aphasia,  or  hemiplegia;  namely,  hasmorrhage,  embolism,  and 
thrombosis ;  softening  from  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries  may  be  sepa- 
rately considered. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  hasmorrhage  from  embolism  and  the  allied 
lesions  differs,  according  as  the  -patient,  immediately  after  a  stroke,  becomes 
luiconscious  {apoplexy)  or  retains  his  senses  {hemiplegia). 

(a)  In  cases  of  apoplexy  we  must  be  guided  by  such  clinical  cases  as  the 
following. 

CerSral  embolism. — In  1868  a  man,  aged  forty,  was  brought  into  the 
Clinical  Ward  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  having  suddenly  fallen  down 
insensible  while  wheeling  a  barrow.  He  presently  regained  his  senses  and 
conversed  about  his  symptoms;  then  he  again  became  comatose,  and 
remained  so  until  he  died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  In  1869  a  man  was 
taken  in  for  paralysis  and  partial  ansBsthesia  of  the  left  side ;  he  was 
reported  to  have  suffered  from  continuous  headache  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
A  few  days  before  his  admission  he  had  suddenly  become  giddy  and  lost  the 
use  of  his  left  arm  and  leg ;  afterwards  he  was  unconscious  for  two  or  three 
hours.  In  the  same  year  a  woman,  who  was  in  the  hospital  suffering  from 
dropsy,  had  a  fit  which  was  followed  by  aphasia  and  right  hemiplegia,  and 
she  died  within  two  days.  In  1874  a  woman,  who  was  in  the  ward  for 
uterine  cases  under  Dr  Braxton  Hicks,  became  comatose  with  left  hemiplegia, 
and  remained  insensible  tmtil  she  died  on  the  following  day. 

In  none  of  these  four  instances  was  there  any  hasmorrhage  into  the  brain, 
nor  any  change  beyond  softening  of  the  part  which  should  have  received 
its  supply  of  blood  through  the  obstructed  vessel.  Yet,  if  no  autopsies  had 
been  made,  these  very  cases  might  well  have  been  quoted  as  illustrating  the 
chief  varieties  in  the  mode  of  onset  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  due  to  the 
rupture  of  a  cerebral  artery.  Nothnagel,  indeed,  states  explicitly  that 
there  is  no  absolute  difference  between  the  symptoms  of  embolism  and  those 
of  haemorrhage ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  certain 
points  of  distinction  suggested  by  earlier  writers — that  in  embolism  the 
face  is  pale  rather  than  red ;  and  that  cases  of  haemorrhage  are  accom- 
panied by  excessive  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  stertorous  breathing,  and  in- 
equality of  the  pupils. 

Nothnagel  quotes  Dr  Eliza  Walker  as  having  shown  in  her  inaugural 
dissertation  at  Ziirich  in  1872  that  embolism  is  very  often  ushered  in  by  an 
epileptiform  attack ;  this  was  the  case  in  twenty-four  out  of  ninety-seven 
cases  which  were  collected  by  her.  Nothnagel  adds  that  embolism  can 
never  have  any  prodroma ;  but  the  statement  is  contradicted  by  one  of  the 
cases  already  cited,  in  which  the  attack  was  preceded  by  headache  for  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Among  the  cases  of  spontaneous  thrombosis  of  a  cerebral  artery  at  Quy's 
Hospital  there  have  been  the  following : — A  man,  aged  forty-eight,  was 
attacked  with  pain  in  the  head  a  month  before  his  death;  he  fell  back 
insensible,  with  right  hemiplegia;  afterwards  he  could  walk,  but  he  ulti- 
mately became  again  semi-conscious  and  rambling  in  his  talk.     Another 
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man,  aged  thirty-five,  was  attacked  with  unconsciousness  and  paralysu  o< 
th6  left  side  six  days  before  his  death ;  he  then  had  convulsive  fits,  ia  one 
of  which  he  died.  Apoplexy  due  to  this  lesion  cannot  be  distingiiisbed 
from  that  caused  by  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

As  regards  syphilUic  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  the  cases  related 
by  Heubner  in  his  monograph  suffice  to  show  how  closely  its  symptoms  may 
resemble  those  of  rupture  of  an  artery  in  the  brain.  In  eight  cases  out  o< 
twenty-two  collected  by  him  the  symptoms  were  ushered  in  by  an  attack  id 
apoplexy.  In  some  rapidly  fatal  cases  the  insensibility  lasted  until  deatk 
In  others  there  was  a  transitory  loss  of  consciousness,  accompanied  bj  hemi- 
plegia, and  followed  after  an  interval  by  the  supervention  of  coma  from 
which  the  patient  never  again  awoke ;  in  other  words,  the  clinical  featnret 
of  an  "ingravescent ''  nature  were  closely  imitated.  Case  33,  for  instancey 
is  that  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  headache  and  sleeplessness,  sod 
who  one  day  after  having  appeared  to  be  as  well  as  usual  in  the  morning 
was  found  later  on  to  be  comatose  and  paralysed  on  the  right  side :  he 
could  at  first  be  roused  a  little,  so  as  to  make  an  attempt  to  open  his  eyes ; 
but  afterwards  the  insensibility  became  more  profound,  the  face  flushed,  the 
pupils  immovable,  and  he  died  the  next  evening.  Case  47  is  that  of  a 
journeyman  furrier,  admitted  into  the  Leipzig  Hospital  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness. He  had  been  attacked  on  the  previous  day  with  paialysis  of 
the  arm ;  this  came  on  gradually,  so  that  he  watched  its  progress  tqywaids 
from  the  thumb  to  the  shoulder,  being  then  in  perfect  possession  of  his 
senses,  and  able  to  point  out  with  Ms  left  hand  how  high  the  nnmbnesi 
extended  at  any  particular  moment  There  are,  however,  comparatively 
few  syphilitic  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  and  course  resemble  those  of 
cerebral  haemorrhage. 

Thus  we  find  that  an  attack  of  apoplexy  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
due  to  the  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  brain.  Omitting  spontaneous 
thrombosis  on  account  of  its  rarity,  we  have  embolism  and  syphilitic  arthritii 
as  possible  causes  of  precisely  similar  s3rmptoms. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  entirely  upon  collateral  circumstances.  j4ge  is 
an  element  of  the  highest  importance.  In  persons  more  than  fifty  years 
old  one  is  seldom  wrong  in  attributing  an  apoplectic  seizure  to  hsBmor- 
rhage  ;  and  the  younger  the  patient  the  greater  the  probability  that  one  of 
the  other  two  causes  is  in  operation.  To  decide  between  them  we  must  hwk 
for  indications  of  cardiac  disease  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  for 
eruptions  on  the  skin  or  fauces,  enlargements  of  the  testicles  or  lymphatic 
glands  and  nodes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  cerebral  hsanuHxhage  may 
be  an  indirect  result  of  embolism,  by  the  formation  of  an  aneurysm  in  tlw 
obstructed  artery  (p.  555).  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  primary  disease 
is  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  the  embola  possess  septic  characters ;  so  that 
enlarged  and  tender  spleen,  or  albumen  or  blood  in  the  urine,  may  softest 
the  correct  diagnosis. 

Notwithstanding  the  caution  expressed  above  (p.  558),  the  presmee  ^ 
albumen  when  combined  with  a  low  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  a  haid 
pulse  and  signs  of  an  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  are  of  great  diagnostic  vafau!, 
for  these  symptoms  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  much  increase  the 
probability  of  a  ruptured  artery.  If  we  find  evidence  of  retinal  hamarrkttffe 
by  the  ophthalmoscope  we  feel  almost  certain  of  our  diagnosis.  A  gredmt 
onset  of  coma,  with  severe  previous  symptoms  of  pain,  giddiness,  &c.,  for  a 
day  or  two,  points  to  occlusion  of  an  artery  (prob8j[>ly  syphilitic  in  a  yooig 
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adult),  and  consequent  softening.     A  sudden  and  profound  attack  is  pro- 
bably due  to  hemorrhage. 

A  shock,  like  syncope,  with  revival  and  then  torpor,  gradually  deepening 
into  coma  coming  on  within  an  hour,  points  almost  certainly  to  hasmor- 
rhage,  checked  by  failure  of  the  heart,  and  returning  as  the  circulation 
improves. 

Pain  in  the  head,  with  hemiplegia  and  subsequent  coma,  suggests  cerebral 
embolism,  and  in  a  young  subject  with  a  cardiac  murmur  makes  it  practi- 
cally certain. 

(b)  In  cases  of  hemiplegia  the  diagnosis  between  its  several  causes  depends 
first  upon  the  question  whether  comia  was  present  when  the  attack  of  para* 
lysis  occurred.  If  so,  the  considerations  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  are 
applicable;  and  in  proportion  to  the  duration  and  the  severity  of  apo- 
plectic symptoms  is  the  probability  that  there  was  rupture  of  an  artery. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seizure  was  tmattended  with  any,  even  transient, 
loss  of  intelligence,  the  presumption  is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being  the 
result  of  a  mere  arrest  of  circulation  in  some  part  of  the  motor  tract. 
This  may  depend  upon  embolism  of  a  cerebral  artery,  or  upon  syphilitic 
endarteritis.  Arteritis  deformans  often  leads  to  the  formation  of  patches  of 
white  softening  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  One  would  have  expected 
that  a  point  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance  woidd  have  been  the 
insidious  and  gradual  commencement  of  hemiplegia  due  to  arteritis.  But 
experience  scarcely  bears  this  out ;  the  attack  is  generally  sudden.  It  is 
probable  that  the  nervous  elements  continue  to  perform  their  functions 
up  to  a  certain  point,  notwithstanding  impairment  of  their  structure ;  and 
that  serend  of  them  at  length  suddenly  and  simultaneously  give  way,  just  as 
a  rope  will  sustain  a  weight  until  the  moment  before  the  last  strand 
breaks. 

The  discrimination  of  the  various  lesions  of  the  brain  that  may  give 
rise  to  hemiplegia  depends  on  a  careful  study  of  the  other  nervous  s3rmptoms. 
We  have  already  seen  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  association  of  aphasia 
with  hemiplegia,  as  showing  that  the  Sylvian  artery  is  obstructed,  whether 
by  embolism,  thrombosis,  or  syphilitic  thickening. 

It  is  probable  that  persistent  hemiaruesthesia,  when  associated  with  hemi- 
plegia, points  to  hsBmorrhage  rather  than  to  arterial  obstruction.  For  such 
a  combination  of  symptoms  shows  that  the  posterior  third  of  the  internal 
capsule  is  involved;  and  this  lies  towards  the  periphery  of  the  area  of 
disteibution  of  the  Sylvian  artery  (p.  553),  so  that  it  might  probably  be  fed 
from  another  source  if  arrest  of  the  blood  supply  were  the  cause  of  the 
hemiplegia.  However  this  may  be,  most  of  the  cases  hitherto  recorded, 
in  which  loss  of  sensation  has  been  permanent,  have  occurred  in  old  people, 
so  that  rupture  of  an  artery  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  In 
the  case  referred  to  above  (p.  564)  the  patient  was  seventy-one  at  the  time 
of  the  first  seizure.  Among  fifteen  fatal  cases  collected  by  Veyssi^re  in 
1874  there  is  only  one  in  which  the  patient  was  young,  that  of  a  girl,  aged 
twenty-two  years ;  in  several  instances,  indeed,  the  lesion  is  described  as 
having  been  a  patch  of  ramollissement ;  but  no  details  are  given  to  throw 
light  upon  the  cause  of  the  softening. 

On  the  other  hand,  syphilis  is  apt  to  affect  several  of  the  large  cerebral 

arteries,  simultaneously  or  in  succession.     It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 

hemiplegia  dependent  upon  this  cause  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  series 

of  incongmaus  or  irreffular  symptoms,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  a  lesion 
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limited  to  any  one  spot  in  the  brain.  Thus  there  is  sometimes  com|deU 
paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  cranial  nerves,  or  the  patient  may  regain  ikt 
use  of  the  arm  and  leg  which  were  first  affected  ;  and  subsequently  he  mtj 
be  attacked  with  loss  of  power  on  the  opposite  side.  This,  indeed,  is  not  in 
itself  characteristic  of  the  syphilitic  affection ;  for  old  people  with  ithero- 
matous  vessels  are  very  liable  to  have  patches  of  softening  develop  them- 
selves in  the  two  hemispheres  in  succession,  or  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
small  hasmorrhages  into  both  corpora  striato  in  turn.  But  sjrmptcmis  doe 
to  syphilis  are  more  apt  to  be  irregular  in  their  locality  and  course  than 
those  which  depend  upon  other  causes ;  the  patient  perhaps  becomes  ibk 
to  stand,  or  even  to  walk,  and  then  after  a  few  days  relapses ;  and  such 
changes  may  occur  again  and  again. 

Heubner  lays  stress  on  a  peculiar  somnolent  condition,  as  indicating  the 
presence  of  syphilis :  the  patient,  he  says,  is  half  awake,  half  asleep ;  he  liei 
with  his  eyes  shut,  taking  no  notice  of  anything,  and  refusing  to  answw 
questions  ;  but  when  one  tries  to  examine  him,  he  resists  and  turns  roand 
in  his  bed.  That  such  symptoms  are  comparatively  rare  in  cases  of  embo- 
lism or  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  true ;  but  they  are  common  enoogk 
when  the  disease  is  a  iumowr  or  some  other  local  lesion,  and  one  mustalwaji 
remember  that  these  affections  may  also  give  rise  to  hemipl^ia,  if  they  are 
so  seated  as  to  involve  the  motor  tract 

There  is,  in  fact)  no  one  of  all  the  organic  changes  to  which  the  brain  is 
liable  that  may  not  sometimes  induce  loss  of  power  in  the  arm  and  leg  on 
one  side ;  beside  epdepsy^  hysteiia,  choreoy  and  some  other  neuroses  which 
will  be  described  in  their  place. 

Conversely,  it  occasionally  happens  that  affections  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
may  run  their  course  to  a  fatal  issue  without  hemiplegia  appearing.  Sock 
cases  may  be  attended  with  headache,  loss  of  memory,  drowsiness,  deUriim, 
vomiting,  thickness  of  speech,  dysphagia,  involuntary  evacuations,  and  other 
symptoms,  but  none  of  them  are  characteristic. 

Prognosis, — The  gravity  of  a  case  of  Apoplexy  may  be  judged  d  fir* 
by  the  depth  of  the  coma ;  the  ingravescent  cases  are  the  worst,  while 
gradual  recovery  of  consciousness  is  of  good  omen.  In  cases  comatose  frooi 
the  first,  death  frequently  follows  on  the  third  day,  but  it  may  occur  after 
a  week  or  even  longer;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  recovery  may  follow  prolonged 
unconsciousness  if  the  pulse  and  breathing  are  not  seriously  affected,  and  if 
the  patient  is  not  fed.  Eise  of  temperature  is  a  bad  sign.  So  are  earij 
rigidity,  convulsions  of  the  paralysed  limbs,  flapping  of  the  cheek  in 
breathing,  insensitive  conjunctiva,  and  increasing  cyanosis.  The  longer 
coma  persists  the  less  hope  there  is.  When  consciousness  is  once  restored, 
life  is  generally  preserved  for  that  attack  at  least. 

Treatment, — (a)  That  the  treatment  of  Apoplexy  is  unsatisfactory  i« 
universally  admitted.  There  is  no  disease  in  which  it  is  more  diflEcoh  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  therapeutical  measures  of  whatever  kind.* 

Rest  is  always  essential ;  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  left  in  tke 
room  in  which  the  seizure  occurred ;  a  mattress  placed  on  the  floor  does 
perfectly  well  for  a  time.  His  head  and  shoulders  must  be  raised,  and  ke 
should  be  turned  over  on  his  side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tongue  from  blHng 

*  So  Hippocrates :  "  To  cure  apoplexy  when  severe  is  impossible,  and  not  easr  whei  it 
IS  slight"  ('Aphor./  ii,41). 
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backwards  against  the  pharynx.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  clear  that  death  is 
impending  one  ought  to  abstain  from  all  active  treatment.  No  good  can 
be  done  by  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  neck,  or  of  mustard  plasters 
to  the  calves.  A  patient  whose  coma  is  so  deep  as  to  threaten  his  life 
cannot  be  roused  by  such  means;  and  if  he  is  capable  of  feeling,  the 
irritation  must  surely  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial. 

When  the  case  appears  not  to  be  altogether  hopeless,  five  or  ten  grains 
of  calomel  or  two  drops  of  croton  oil  should  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  parti- 
cularly if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  an  accumulation  in  the 
bowels ;  or  an  enema  of  turpentine  may  be  given.  One  must  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  necessity  of  passing  the  catheter  if  the  insensibility  should 
last  more  than  a  few  hours.  Whenever  there  is  serious  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing»  the  administration  of  food  or  drink  by  the  mouth  should  be  altogether 
forbidden,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  its  running  into  the  air-passages  and 
setting  up  pneumonia.  No  harm  results  from  keeping  an  apoplectic  patient 
for  a  day  or  two  without  nourishment;  but  if  it  is  thought  desirably 
enemata  of  beef-tea  or  milk  may  be  employed.  The  lips  and  mouth  may 
be  kept  moist  with  a  feather. 

Bloodletting,  whether  by  vensesection,  cupping,  or  leeches,  is  now 
seldom  practised.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  indeed,  speaks  of  patients  so  insen- 
sible as  not  to  feel  the  puncture  made  by  the  lancet,  who  have  yet  emerged 
from  their  coma  while  the  blood  was  flowing.  But  it  may  be  fairly  doubtied 
whether  in  such  cases  the  disease  was  not  that  "  simple  apoplexy  "  which 
is  probably  a  form  of  epilepsy,  and  in  which  a  spontaneous  recovery  of 
consciousness  often  occurs  with  unexpected  rapidity.  If  the  pulse  be  large 
and  labouring,  the  face  flushed,  the  carotid  arteries  full  and  throbbing,  it 
may  be  thought  right  to  bleed.  But  the  majority  of  patients  suffering  from 
cerebral  haemorrhage  are  advanced  in  years  and  impaired  in  health,  so  that 
one  hesitates  to  employ  a  practice  which  can  be  of  service  in  lowering  the 
pressure  within  the  vessels  of  the  brain  only  by  its  general  effect  on  the 
circulation.  In  a  younger  person  the  coma  may  be  due  to  embolism  or  to 
syphilitic  arterial  disease,  when  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  cerebral 
circulation  is  essential  to  recovery. 

There  is,  however,  one  particular  set  of  cases  in  which  it  seems  pro* 
bable  that  judicious  management  may  sometimes  prevent  a  fatal  issue; 
namely,  those  in  which  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  are  slowly 
ingravescent.  When  one  is  called  to  such  a  patient  in  the  early  stage 
(that  of  collapse),  one  should  keep  him  absolutely  recumbent,  with  head 
and  shoulders  raised,  and  he  should  be  allowed  neither  to  speak  nor  to  move. 
The  limbs  may  be  warmed  by  friction  with  hot  flannels,  but  the  administra* 
tion  of  brandy,  and  even  of  ammonia,  must  be  rigidly  abstained  from.  As 
reaction  comes  on,  the  question  of  bloodletting  must  be  most  seriously 
weighed.  It  is  true  that  a  rapid  death  almost  always  occurs,  and  that  the 
autopsy  generally  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  case  was  hopeless  from  the 
first.  But  it  is  possible  that  free  vensesection,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
vigour  of  the  circulation  is  being  re-established,  may,  by  lowering  the  pres- 
sure in  the  cerebral  vessels,  prevent  further  effusion  of  blood. 

Haemostatics,  such  as  ergot,  acetate  of  lead,  or  gallic  acid,  are  not  often 
prescribed ;  but  Dr  Bristowe  assents  to  their  employment,  and  one  is  certainly 
encouraged  to  try  them  by  their  apparent  success  in  cases  of  htemoptysis. 
Cooling  lotions,  or  a  bag  of  ice,  may  be  applied  to  the  head,  if  they  do  not 
disturb  the  patient. 
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When  coma  is  due  to  Embolism,  the  only  treatment  is  to  keep  the  pttiaA 
in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  quietude,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  die 
activity  of  the  nervous  centres,  deprived  of  their  blood  supply. 

In  cases  of  obstruction  from  Syphilitic  arteritis,  inunction  of  mercnrf 
should  be  commenced  with  the  first  cerebral  symptoms. 

(b)  A  person  attacked  with  Hemiplegia  without  unconsdousness  should  for 
some  days  be  kept  in  bed,  and  as  free  from  all  cares  as  possible.  If  advanced 
in  years,  or  suffering  under  heart  disease,  he  should  be  supplied  with  soup, 
beef-tea,  milk,  and  perhaps  a  little  wine. 

A  syphilitic  patient  should  at  first  have  rather  a  scanty  diet  while  tlie 
proper  treatment  is  being  carried  out :  say  a  twelfth  of  a  grain  ol  bichloride 
of  mercury,  with  ten  or  twenty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.* 

But  in  too  many  cases  of  Hemiplegia — ^whatever  its  cause  may  have  been 
—-the  limbs  remain  more  or  less  completely  paralysed,  in  spite  of  the  most 
judicious  treatment.  Eecourse  is  tfien  had  to  electricity,  which  undoubtedly 
is  sometimes  beneficial.  The  continuous  application  of  a  weak  galvaaie 
current  to  the  head,  as  suggested  by  Eemak,  is  said  by  Nothnagel  to  be 
occasionally  followed  by  a  decided  increase  of  power  and  diminutt<m  of 
rigidity  in  the  affected  muscles.  Not  more  than  from  four  to  twelve  ceDi 
should  be  brought  into  operation ;  the  poles  should  be  gradually  apfdied  and 
withdrawn,  and  should  never  be  suddenly  reversed ;  they  should  be  kq*  in 
position  for  not  longer  than  three  minutes  at  a  time;  whether  they  are 
both  placed  behind  the  ears,  or  one  upon  one  mastoid  process  and  the  oiber 
upon  the  forehead,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  indifferenee.  Other  methods 
are  to  galvanise  or  to  faradise  the  muscles.  Dr  Eeynolds  lays  down  the 
rule  that  little  or  no  good  can  be  thus  effected  if  the  muscles  contnct  to 
the  normal  extent.  But  if  the  contractility  is  diminished,  electricity  will 
often  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  restore  it ;  at  the  same  time  the  muBcles 
will  become  less  wasted,  and  the  previously  cold  limb  will  regain  its  nonnal 
temperature.  By  faradising  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers,  one  may 
diminish  contraction  of  the  fingers  into  the  palm.  In  genial  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  application  of  electricity  should  not  begin  till  two  montbi 
from  the  hemiplegic  seizure ;  that  it  should  be  at  once  left  off  if  it  cansei 
headache,  giddiness,  faintness,  sickness,  or  any  unpleasant  feeling  at  the 
epigastrium  ;  and  that  the  current  should  never  be  so  strong  as  to  cause  pain, 
nor  so  long  continued  as  to  cause  fatigue. 

The  disease  cannot  be  influenced  by  drugs,  though  oocasionaDy  hoor 
tives  and  sometimes  hypnotics  are  required.  Nor  can  one  reasonably  expect 
any  benefit  to  result  from  baths  at  Gastein,  Pfeffei's,  or  anywhere  else.  Td 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  attack,  temperance  both  in  eating  and  drinking, 
a  loose  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  avoidance  of  emotional  and  other 
excitement,  both  of  mind  and  body,  are  the  rational  and  probably  the  only 
measures  to  be  advised. 

*  Heubner  relates  some  remarkable  examples  of  recorery  of  power  in  the  panljie^ 
limbs  under  the  method  of  inuuction.  A  striking  case  was  tbat  of  a  student,  aged  tveitf- 
six,  who  after  having  suffered  from  headache  and  giddiness  for  some  weeks  was  atteckd 
one  night  with  left  hemiplegia  during  sleep.  There  were  indurated  glands  in  tlie  Btdc 
and  at  each  elbow,  and  a  scar  on  the  velum  palati.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  wis  bo 
better — feverish,  prostrate,  sleepless,  and  delirious ;  bedsores  were  forming,  and  w^imnlk 
movements  of  the  right  arm  had  begun.  Mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  in  for  seven  it^ 
and  then  iodide  of  potassium  was  given  in  large  doses.  Six  weeks  later  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  bed,  and  little  by  little  he  regained  power  in  his  limbs.  Several  years  aflerwtzdi 
Heubner  found  him  perfectly  well,  except  that  he  walked  with  a  stick. 
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»  The  Eye  la  the  Index  of  the  Brain.'* 

Cerebral  tumours — Tubercle — Syphilitic  gumma — Meningeal  growths — Glioma 
and  other  neoplasms — Symptoms:  headache  and  other  cephalic  symptoms — 
Vomiting — Temperature,  pidse,  and  respiration — Optic  neuritis — Lxxdising 
symptoms— for  the  base— the  cerebellum — (he  motor  area  and  other  parts — 
Diagnosis  from  hysteria,  meningitis,  &c. — Diagnosis  between  the  several  hinds 
of  tumour — Prognosis — Treatment. 

Cerebral  abscess — Etiology — Anatomy — Symptoms :  general  and  localising 
— Diagnosis — Course  and  event — Treatment. 

Bed  soflening — Histology — Causes — seldom  or  n^er  primary. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain. — In  discussing  in  the  last  chapter  the  83anptom8 
which  often  enable  us  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of  the  lesions  which  cause 
hemiplegia  and  aphasia,  we  entered  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  study  of  cerebral  diseases ;  but  the  study  was  incomplete,  because 
lesions  of  the  arteries  rarely  occur  except  in  certain  regions  of  the  encephalon. 
There  is,  however,  another  important  group  of  local  organic  affections  which 
are  under  no  such  anatomical  limitation,  and  it  will  be  in  every  way  con- 
venient to  take  them  next,  so  as  to  place  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
chief  points  that  must  guide  him  in  what  is  termed  the  localisation  of  diseases 
of  the  brain.  The  group  of  diseases  which  occupies  this  chapter  is  not  a 
pathological  one ;  for  it  includes  syphilitic  gummata,  tubercle,  new  growths, 
and  inflammatory  changes  leading  to  softening  and  abscess.  They  only  agree 
in  being  sources  of  increasing  local  pressure  within  the  skull ;  but  this  is 
cUnically  all-important,  for  they  produce  similar  effects ;  and  at  the  bedside 
one  can  often  distinguish  these  several  affections  only  imperfectly  upon  in- 
direct or  collateral  evidence.  We  will  begin  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
lesions  which  may  be  included  among  new  growths,  taking  first  Tubercle, 
secondly  Syphilitic  Gumma,  and  thirdly  Tumour.  Afterwards  we  will  discuss 
their  symptoms  in  common,  their  differential  diagnosis,  and  their  treatment. 
Lastly,  Red  Softening  and  Abscess  will  be  described  separately. 

1.  Tubercle  of  the  brain. — ^The  tubercular  process  may  affect  the  brain  in 
two  different  ways.  Sometimes  a  number  of  minute  tubercles  grow  into  it 
from  the  pia  mater,  or  are  scattered  through  its  substance  along  the  vessels. 
This  condition  is  always  associated  with  meningitis,  and  will  be  described 
in  the  next  chapter.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  single  caseating  mass,  which 
may  reach  a  great  size.  Such  masses  have  been  csJled  "  solitary  tubercles,'' 
"  tuberculous  tumours,"  and  "  tubercular  nodules."  In  size  they  generally 
vary  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut ;  one  of  the  biggest  is  a 
specimen  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  which  was  received  from 
Dr  Hughlings  Jackson  by  Dr  Moxon.  Sometimes  they  have  a  flattened 
base  towards  the  pia  mater,  but  more  commonly  they  are  more  or  less 
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globular  in  form,  and  touch  the  surface  only  at  one  spot,  or  are  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  brain-substance.  They  do  not  adhere  to  the  dun 
mater  lining  the  skull,  but  sometimes  may  to  the  tentorium  when  tbej 
occupy  the  cerebellum.  Their  substance  is  of  a  bright  yellow  cdoor, 
firm,  or  even  hard,  opaque,  and  generally  homogeneous,  except  that  at  the 
centre  it  may  be  softening  down  into  a  yellowish  liquid,  or  may  be  putiiUy 
calcified.  But  they  also  have,  in  most  cases,  a  narrow,  pinki^-grey,  lo^ 
growing  edge,  which  separates  the  yellow  cheesy  material  from  Uie  bnds* 
tissue  around.  This  edge  may  obviously  consist  of  an  'a^r^adon  of 
miliary  tubercles,  but  more  often  it  has  no  such  appearance.  Microseojpi- 
cally  it  consists  of  corpuscles,  which  are  sometimes  larger  than  the  lymphdd 
cells  that  characterise  tubercles  in  other  parts.  Rindfleisch  further  indftt 
on  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  marginal  zone  of  the  cheesy  mass,  and  dedirei 
that  many  so-called  cerebral  tubercles  are  really  non-tuberculous,  desoriag 
rather  to  be  called  fibroid  tumours.  But  a  similar  transformation  of  the 
cellular  elements  of  tubercles  is  well  known  to  occur  even  in  the  luBg^  lo 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  solitary  yellow  tumours  of  the  brain  iw 
truly  tuberculous. 

Among  thirty-two  cases  that  have  occurred  at  Gu3r*s  Hospital  there  weie 
only  two  in  which  it  is  stated  that  no  similar  lesion  could  be  discovered  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  It  is  true  that  tubercular  meningitis  (wbidi 
was  found  in  several  instances)  would  be  regarded  rather  as  an  accidental 
result  of  infection  from  the  caseous  mass  than  as  independent ;  but  in  a  Urge 
number  of  instances  there  was  chronic  phthisis  or  disease  of  the  mesrateric 
or  mediastinal  glands.  In  no  less  than  eighteen  of  the  thirty-two  cases  the 
cerebellum  was  the  sole  seat  of  the  affection ;  three  times  it  was  the  pons 
Varolii^  once  the  medulla  oblongata,  six  times  one  of  the  hemispheres :  in  the 
other  four  cases  there  were  several  tubercles  in  different  parts  of  the  hnun. 
Twenty-one  of  the  patients  were  males,  the  remainder  females,  t  pro- 
portion  which  accords  with  that  given  by  other  writers.  In  three  instance! 
the  age  was  under  five  years,  in  six  between  six  and  ten  years,  in  twdve 
between  eleven  and  twenty  years,  in  seven  between  twenty-one  and  thirty, 
in  three  between  thirty-one  and  forty,  and  in  one  forty-two. 

In  one  case,  that  of  a  child,  aged  four  and  a  half,  there  is  said  to  ht^ 
been  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  head  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  oocor- 
rence  of  a  fit,  which  was  the  earliest  sign  of  cerebral  mischief ;  the  sett  of 
the  tubercle  was  the  pons.  Dr  Crichton  Browne  mentions  (*  West  Biding 
Asylum  Rep.,*  ii)  a  similar  instance  ;  the  same  part  of  the  heSwi  was  stmA, 
symptoms  speedily  showed  themselves,  and  proved  fatal  in  two  months,  ind 
a  mass  of  tubercles,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  was  found  in  the  cerebellum.  U 
ijb  should  be  thought  that  in  the  latter  case  there  was  hardly  time  enoo^ 
for  the  development  of  such  a  lesion,  a  suggestion  made  by  Rilliet  ind 
Barthez  may  apply,  namely,  that  when  an  injury  seems  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  a  tubercle  in  the  brain,  it  may,  perhaps,  have  merely  set  up  wute 
changes  around  a  tubercle  which  was  there  before. 

2.  Syphilitic  gumma  of  the  brain, — ^This  affection  also  is  attended  witi 
the  formation  of  a  firm,  dry,  yellow,  caseous  material,  which  is  not  ilwiy» 
easily  distinguished  from  tubercle.  One  point  of  difference  is  the  fact*  1«* 
ago  pointed  out  by  Wilks,  that  it  is  constantly  seated  on  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  growing  into  the  cerebral  substance  from  the  membranes.  Heuhner 
states  that  an  analysis  of  forty-five  cases,  recorded  by  different  obswren, 
yielded  only  three  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  not  one  of  these  was  condih 
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tdve.  Again,  when  a  gumma  occupies  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  or  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  dura 
mater  becomes  thickened  and  converted  into  a  tough  yellow  layer  and 
adherent,  so  ^  to  form  with  it  one  inseparable  mass.  Thus  the  shape  of  a 
gamma  is  far  more  irregular  than  that  of  a  tubercle,  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  more  or  less  globular.  Lastly,  the  syphilitic  affection  commonly  shows 
a  much  more  considerable  proportion  of  translucent  undegenerated  tissue ; 
this  appears  as  a  moist  greyish-red  or  grey  mass,  which  is  sometimes  as  soft 
as  jelly  ;  it  is  especially  apt  to  be  abundant  at  the  base,  where  it  may  involve 
several  of  the  cranial  nerves  and  fill  up  the  sella  turcica  as  well  as  the 
diamond-shaped  space.  Microscopically  it  consists  of  granulation-tissue,  con- 
taining some  spindle-shaped  and  stellate  elements,  and  having  (according  to 
Heubner)  a  distinctly  alveolar  structure  in  many  instances.  It  is  very 
vascular,  and  sometimes  presents  many  little  extravasations  of  blood.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  antisyphilitic  remedies  should  have  been  freely  adminis- 
tered during  life,  the  only  morbid  change  found  after  death  may  be  a  patch 
of  superficial  softening  of  the  cortex,  beneath  a  local  adhesion  of  the  dun^ 
mater  to  the  brain ;  this  was  the  case,  for  example,  in  a  patient  of  Dr 
Dreschfeld  (*  Lancet,'  1877). 

It  is  curious  that  of  ten  cases  of  gumma  of  the  brain  at  Quy's  Hospital 
all  but  one  were  in  persons  between  the  ages  of  thirty-one  and  forty«  the  ex- 
ception being  a  patient  of  twenty-six.  In  five  of  them  there  was  a  definite 
history  of  constitutional  syphilis,  or  else  indisputable  syphilitic  lesions  were 
found ;  only  one  patient  distinctly  stated  during  life  that  he  had  never  had 
venereal  disease,  and  in  that  case  the  liver  contained  gummata.  As  might  be 
expected,  males  preponderated  over  females  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to 
three.  In  several  instances  the  report  of  the  autopsy  is  incomplete,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  testes  having  often  been  omitted.  In  one  case  the  patient's 
illness  had  been  attributed  during  life  to  a  sunstroke.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
a  mistake,  but  many  writers  think  that  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  head  may 
determine  the  formation  of  a  gumma  in  the  brain.  "  Sunstroke  "  practically 
often  turns  out  to  be  cerebral  syphilis. 

3.  Other  Pumours  of  the  brain. — ^There  is  no  region  of  the  body  in  which 
so  many  different  kinds  of  new  growth  are  found  as  in  the  brain  and  in  its 
membranes ;  yet  histological  distinctions  are  nowhere  else  of  so  little  prac- 
tical importance,  because  the  clinical  history  and  symptoms  of  a  case  are 
seldom,  and  then  but  slightly,  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  tumour.  A  brief 
description  of  the  chief  varieties  will  therefore  suffice. 

a.  The  membranes  may  present  fibrous  and  some  other  simple  tumours, 
such  as  occur  almost  anywhere,  and  malignant  tumours  of  all  sorts,  primary 
or  secondary.  A  favourite  seat  for  malignant  growths  is  between  the  dura 
piater  and  the  bone ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they 
begin  within  the  osseous  substance  itself,  and  either  push  inwards  the  dura 
mater  or  penetrate  it,  protruding  upon  its  inner  surface,  and  invading  the 
cerebral  tissue.     They  generally  are  sarcomata. 

Two  or  three  kinds  of  innocent  tumour  are  peculiar  to  the  coverings  of  the 
brain.  To  one  of  them  Virchow  has  given  the  name  of  psammoma,  from  it^ 
containing  calcified  particles,  like  those  which  constitute  the  brain-sand  of  the 
pineal  body  and  choroid  plexuses.  The  lime-salts  are  deposited  in  curious 
little  globular  structures,  made  up  of  elements  arranged  concentrically,  so  as 
to  resemble  somewhat  the  well-known  "  bird's-nest  cells."  Robin  accordingly 
described   tbi9  affection  as  a  form  of  epithelioma;  but  such  a  view  of 
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its  nature  is  incorrect.  Yirchow  says  it  generally  appears  as  a  semi-^obdar 
mass,  of  firm  consistence,  pale  red  or  white,  and  modolla-like.  One  examined 
by  the  author  had  a  loose  texture  and  a  flocculent  surface  ;  it  grew  in  such 
a  position  as  to  indent  the  brain  above  the  left  Sylvian  fissure.  Aooonliiig 
to  Yirchow  such  growths  are  less  frequently  seated  in  the  tentorium  or  in 
the  falx  than  in  the  dura  mater  lining  the  skull — particularly  at  the  fore* 
part  of  the  base. 

Another  special  form  of  tiunour  peculiar  to  the  membranes  is  that  whi^ 
was  formerly  called  a  chdesieatoma^  but  which  has  of  late  been  termed  "  peui- 
cancer."  It  constitutes  a  dry,  hard,  rounded  mass,  occupying  the  pia  mater 
generally  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Its  cut  surface  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
it  consists  of  lobules  made  up  entirely  of  horny  epithelial  cells,  and  snj^ported 
by  a  stroma  of  dense  connective  tissue. 

Lastly,  Yirchow  has  described  under  the  name  of  melanoma  a  fourth 
kind  of  meningeal  new  gi'owth ;  in  a  case  which  came  under  his  obsttrmtioD 
there  were  numerous  black  or  brown  nodules  in  the  pia  mater,  the  rest  of 
the  body  being  entirely  free  from  them. 

/3.  Of  the  tumours  that  have  their  seat  within  the  brain-suhskmee  tken 
is  one  kind  that  is  almost  peculiar  to  it,  while  the  rest  are  like  thoee  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Among  the  latter,  sarcomata  are  the  most  numerous,  especially  thoee  d 
the  spindle^ell  variety.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  a  myxoma  or 
fibroma  is  met  with.  Primary  carcinoma  of  the  brain  is  so  rare  that  only 
one  case  in  our  records  at  Guy's  Hospital  is  said  to  have  been  of  that 
nature.  Even  secondary  cancer  is  not  common ;  in  the  majority  of  cMsm 
in  which  secondar}^  nodules  are  developed  within  the  cranium,  the  growth  is  a 
form  of  sarcoma.  A  peculiarity  of  secondary  tumours  in  the  brain  is  that 
they  are  almost  always  multiple.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  rule  to  whidi 
there  are  scarcely  any  exceptions,  that  a  primary  new  growth  is  solitaij. 
Among  forty-four  cases  collected  from  our  records,  in  only  two  was  there 
more  than  one  tumour  in  the  bi*ain,  without  obvious  source  of  infectiim  dse* 
where ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  those  cases  there  was  primary  diaeue 
of  one  of  the  bones,  or  of  some  other  structure  which  was  overlooked. 

The  centre  of  a  cerebral  tumour  now  and  then  softens  down  into  a  qf$if 
and  this  may  become  so  large  that  the  presence  of  any  solid  growth  may 
not  be  obvious.  We  have  at  Guy's  Hospital  had  five  cases  in  which  Um 
cerebellum  has  contained  a  large  thin-wallod  cavity,  filled  with  a  fluid  that 
was  highly  albuminous  or  deposited  spontaneously  a  fibrinous  coagulum.  In 
three  instances  no  adventitious  tissue  could  be  discovered,  except  Uie  vascular 
membrane  forming  the  cyst  itself  ;  but  in  each  of  the  other  two  there  was  a 
small  tumour  situated  on  one  side  of  the  fibrous  wall.  These  cavities  are 
more  rare  in  the  cerebrum  than  in  the  cerebellum  (*  Path.  Trans.,'  188!^, 
vol.  xxxvi,  p.  17). 

Hydatids  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  brain.  In  a  girl,  aged  nine, 
Dr  Moxon  found  a  large  echinococctts  occupying  the  middle  and  posteiior 
lobes  of  the  right  hemisphere ;  she  had  also  a  similar  affection  of  the  hTer. 
The  Cysiicercm  cetttdosce  sometimes  infects  the  pia  mater  or  the  ventricles. 

The  one  kind  of  tumour  already  alluded  to  as  almost  special  to  the  brain* 

is  that  which  Yirchow  termed  glioma^  because  he  regarded  it  as  an  overgrowth 

of  the  neuroglia,  or  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  brain,  which  he  dis- 

^^  A  similar  affection  sometimes  occurs  in  the  retina  daring  childhood,  and  perbspt 
also  in  the  suprarenal  capsule. 
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covered  to  consist  of  a  granular  or  faintly  fibrillated  matrix,  in  which  are 
ttubedded  small  nuclei  with  scanty  protoplasm.  Such  a  growth  is  not  very 
unlike  a  sarcoma ;  and  many  pathologists  describe  it  as  a  mere  variety  of  that 
form  of  tumour.  Indeed,  Virchow  himself  admitted  that  it  was  often  impos- 
sible to  say  of  a  particular  specimen  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be 
called  a  sarcoma ;  and  he  expressly  recognised  the  occurrence  of  interme- 
diate forms,  which  he  termed  glio-sarcomata.  But  although  the  distinction 
may  not  be  of  great  practical  importance,  it  appears  to  rest  upon  a  sound 
theoretical  basis,  inasmuch  as  the  neuroglia  is  a  completely  developed  or 
adult  structure,  whereas  the  elements  of  a  sarcoma  are  embryonic, 
^  corresponding  with  those  of  connective  tissue  at  an  early  stage  of  its 
growth.* 

A  glioma  may  be  of  a  pinkish-red  colour,  or  it  may  look  so  exactly  like 
the  normal  brain-substance  that  the  microscope  is  required  to  demonstrate  its 
presence.  Its  substance  is  always  continuous  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
cerebral  tissue;  for  there  is  never  a  capsule,  as  with  some  sarcomata. 
Indeed,  it  often  assumes  the  form  of  the  part  in  which  it  grows,  so  that  one 
might  imagine  the  corpus  striatum  or  the  thalamus,  or  some  particular  con- 
volution, to  have  become  swollen  to  three  or  four  times  its  natural  size. 
But  in  some  cases  extensive  caseation  takes  place  in  these  growths ;  and, 
according  to  Elebs,  they  are  also  liable  to  sclerosis,  exactly  like  that  which 
occurs  in  the  normal  brain-substance. 

A  soft  glioma  often  contains  a  great  number  of  thin-walled  vessels,  which 
may  rupture  and  pour  out  blood  into  its  tissue,  tearing  it  up  so  that  one 
can  hardly  discover  any  trace  of  the  growth.  As  Virchow  long  ago 
pointed  out,  the  disease  may  then  be  mistaken  for  a  simple  cerebral 
hflBmorrhage. 

Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  cases  of  all  are  those  in  which  repeated 
extravasations  occur,  and  in  which  the  coagula  become  converted  into  tough 
opaque  caseating  masses  of  various  colours. 

Not  only  gliomata,  but  all  the  less  circumscribed  forms  of  cerebral 
tumour,  are  apt  to  set  up  in  the  adjacent  brain-tissue  morbid  changes  that 
can  only  be  regarded  as  inflammatory,  and  as  due  to  irritation  caused  by  their 
presence.  Such  an  affection  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  '^  red  softening." 
More  often  it  is  what  Bokitansky  first  described  as  "yellow  softening" — a 
state  in  which  the  medullary  substance  has  a  faint  yellow  tinge,  and  looks 
glistening  like  blancmange ;  but  nevertheless  retains  its  form  when  sliced  or 
cut,  and  is  not^  in  fact,  softer  than  the  rest  of  the  brain.  The  microscope 
throws  no  b'ght  upon  its  nature,  but  it  appears  to  be  oedema.  Another 
common  result  of  the  presence  of  a  new  growth  in  the  brain  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  an  increased  amount  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  which  may  become 
greatly  enlarged.  It  might  sometimes  be  attributed  directly  to  compression 
of  the  veins  of  Gralen  or  of  the  choroid  veins,  as  when  the  tumour  is  seated 
in  the  cerebellum  or  in  one  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  But 
Virchow  has  pointed  out  that  hydrocephalus  often  occurs  where  this  explana- 
tion is  inapplicable ;  and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  several  cases  in  our 
records. 

Statistics  of  cerebral  tumours. — ^To  judge  from  a  series  of  cases  that  have 

•  Prof.  Elebs,  now  of  Zurich,  maintains  (*  Prager  Vierteljahrschrif t/  1877)  that  gliomata 
also  contain  newly  formed  nervous  elements.  Certain  cells  with  manj-branched  processes, 
which  are  well  known  to  occnr  in  these  tumours,  are  regarded  by  him  as  ganglionic  cells ; 
and  he  believes  that  they  are  sometimes  developed  out  of  the  axis*cylinder8  of  nerve-fibres. 
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occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  Habilitj 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  brain  to  be  the  seat  of  tumours  at  differoit  agOL 
We  have  had  twenty-two  cases  in  which  there  was  a  primary  new  growth  ia 
one  of  the  hemispheres^  sixteen  on  the  right  side  and  six  on  the  left  b 
only  five  of  these  was  the  patient  less  than  thirty  years  old ;  the  rest  wen 
pretty  evenly  distnbuted  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty.  On  the  other 
hand,  out  of  fourteen  cases  in  which  a  tumour  wm  seated  at  the  ftoK  of  the 
brain,  ten  occurred  in  persons  under  the  age  ol  thirty.  The  six  instaneet 
of  cysts  in  the  cerebellum  were  all  in  patients  between  twenty-one  tnd 
twenty-seven  years  old.  There  were  only  two  cases  in  which  solid  tmnoiHi 
were  found  in  children  under  the  age  of  ten ;  in  each  instance  the  seat  of 
the  affection  was  the  cerebellum. 

Tumour  of  the  brain  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  fn  females.  Among 
forty- two  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  the  sex  is  recorded,  die  propor- 
tion is  as  27  to  15.  This  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  ratio  of  10:6 
given  by  Obemier ;  but  it  is  interesting  that  in  the  cases  in  which  one  of  the 
hemispheres  was  the  seat  of  the  affection  the  preponderance  of  males  is  modi 
higher,  namely,  as  1 6  to  6  ;  for  men  are  much  more  b'able  than  women  to 
blows  and  falls  ;  and  Yirchow  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  new  growths 
affecting  the  upper  parts  of  the  brain  are  often  caused  by  injuries  to  the 
head.  He  has  further  stated  that  tumours  in  this  position  are  genenOj 
gliomata,  whereas  at  the  base  sarcomata  and  carcinomata  are  more  often 
found. 

In  the  forty-third  volume  of  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  Dr  Hak 
White  collected  100  unpublished  cases  of  cerebral  tumour,  which  werefonod 
in  the  deadhouse  from  1872  to  1884  inclusive.  The  new  growth  was 
tubercular  in  nearly  half  of  these  cases  (45),  and  it  was  a  glioma  in  2i 
Two  of  the  remaining  cases  were  glio-sarcoma,  10  sarcoma,  5  carcinoma,  5 
gumma,  1  myxoma,  and  1  lymphoma;  while  4  were  cystic. 

Of  the  tubercular  cases,  34  occurred  in  male  and  11  in  female  patienti; 
more  than  half  of  these  45  patients  were  children  under  ten  years  okL  The 
hemispheres  were  the  seat  of  a  tubercular  tumour  in  22  cases,  the  cerebellna 
nearly  as  often  (20),  the  pons  in  6  cases,  the  bulb  and  the  cms  cerebri  in 
one  each.     Nineteen  of  the  tubercular  tumours  were  multiple. 

Glioma  was  widely  distributed  among  patients  of  different  ages,  from 
three  years  to  sixty-two.  Here  also  the  male  sex  predominated  in  the 
proportion  of  19  to  5,  and  all  the  patients  under  twelve  were  boys.  The 
seat  was  the  hemispheres  in  13  cases,  the  cerebellum  in  4,  the  pons  in  % 
the  bulb  in  1,  the  pituitarium  in  3,  and  the  dura  mater  in  one  only. 

Of  the  four  cysts,  two  were  situated  in  the  cerebellum.  One  of  the 
cerebral  cysts  was  a  hydatid. 

Considering  locality  only,  48  tumours  of  all  kinds  were  in  the  hemi- 
spheres, 28  in  the  cerebellum,.  10  in  the  pons,  7  grew  from  the  meninges,  5 
were  in  the  basal  ganglia,  and  3  in  the  pituitarium. 

Symptoms, — In  proceeding  to  discuss  the  clinical  symptoms  of  these 
various  forms  of  cerebral  tumour,  we  must  first  remark  that  in  making^ 
Tnortem  examinations  one  occasionally  finds  a  tubercle  or  a  tumour  in  cases 
in  which  there  had  during  life  been  no  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  anj 
cerebral  lesion.  Thus  we  have  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  a  spedmen 
pi  a  very  hard  growth,  nearly  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  attached  by  a 
pedicle  to  the  ridge  of  the  petrous  bone ;  it  was  discovered  accidentaUy  in 
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the  body  of  an  aged  pauper  woman  who  was  said  to  have  had  no  cerebral 
symptoms.     Another  preparation  is  one  of  a  large  carcinomatous  mass  in  the 
cerebellum,  taken  by  Dr  Moxon  from  a  patient  who  died  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  and  of  the  liver.     But  it  may  be  said  that,  if  she  had  lived  a  little 
longer,  the  tumour  might  have  manifested  signs  of  its  presence ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  very  few  instances  in  which  one  or  more  small 
tubercles  have  been  unexpectedly  found  in  the  brain  in  persons  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  phthisis  or  to  some  other  scrofulous  disease.     All  that  is 
really  proved  by  such  cases  is  that  lesions  of  various  kinds  may  be  latent 
daring  the  early  periods  of  their  development.     But  of  this  fact  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  another  kind.     Thus  when  tubercular  meningitis  has 
been  the  cause  of  death,  and  when  the  patient  had  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
well  up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  that  disease,  one  not  uncom- 
monly finds  one  or  more  yellow  tubercles  in  the  brain-substance  which  must 
obviously  have  been  of  older  date.     Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
person  dies  of  what  appears  to  be  an  acute  illness,  and  that  the  only  lesion 
found  at  the  autopsy  is  a  tumom*,  with  softening  of  the  surrounding  cerebral 
tiasue.     Some  years  ago  a  man  was  admitted  into  hospital  insensible,  livid, 
and  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  so  thftt  the  diagnosis  was  typhus  ;  he  lived  only 
three  days  from  the  time  when  he  was  first  taken  ill)  but  at  the  autopsy  a 
email  spindle-cell  'growth^  of  the  size  of  a  bean,  was  found  projecting  into 
the  fourth  ventricle  from  the  side  of  the  aqueduct.     But,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  instances  in  which  psammomata  or  other  meningeal  tumours 
have  been  quite  unexpectedly  discovered,  our  records  do  not  appear  to 
contain  an  instance  in  which  a  tubercle  or  a  tumour  has  been  met  with  in 
the  brain  of  a  patient  killed  by  accident^  or  who  died  from  some  indifierent 
disease,  such  as  heart  disease,  or  ileus. 

The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  Some  of  them  are 
common  to  the  large  majority  of  cases ;  others  are  comparatively  seldom 
observed,  their  presence  being  dependent  upon  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  describe  the  former  group  of  symptoms  first ;  and  they  may 
be  arranged  under  three  heads  : — (1)  cerebral  symptoms  proper,  such  as  head- 
ache, giddiness,  epileptiform  seizures,  hemiplegia,  loss  of  memory,  mania, 
stupor ;  (2)  disturbances  of  distant  parts,  including  vomiting ;  (3)  certain 
changes  in  the  optic  disc,  which  are  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

1.  Head-symptoms. — Pain  is  very  rarely  absent,  and  is  generally  the 
earliest  indication  that  anything  is  wrong  with  the  patient.  Its  seat  some- 
times, but  not  always,  answers  to  that  of  the  lesion.  The  superficial  nerves 
of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  scalp  may  be  tender  to  pressure  or  percus- 
sion ;  or  (as  Romberg  first  noticed)  the  act  of  holding  the  breath  or  of 
coughing  may  increase  the  pain — no  doubt  by  producing  venous  x^ongestion. 
The  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  contains  a  large  tumour,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  found  many  years  ago  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  a  girl,  a  patient 
of  Dr  Wilks,  who  had  suffered  severely  from  pain  in  the  head,  and  who  had 
declared  that  when  she  turned  her  head  to  one  side  she  felt  something  move 
in  its  interior.  Another  preparation  consists  of  a  small  growth  from  the 
dura  mater,  taken  by  Mr  Day,  of  St.  Neots,  from  an  old  woman  who  died  of 
bronchitis.  She  had  often  expressed  a  wish  that  her  head  should  be  opened, 
because  for  years  she  had  experienced  anomalous  pains  in  it)  and  a  sense  of 
coldness  in  one  spot)  not  larger  than  a  shilling ;  this  corresponded  very 
nearly  with  the  seat  of  the  tumour  that  was  found  after  her  death.  The 
pain  caused  by  a  new  growth  may  be  of  every  degree  of  intensity,  from  a 
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dull  headache  to  the  most  unbearable  agony,  such  as  is  said  to  render  i 
patient  delirious.  It  is  sometimes  constant,  but  it  generally  undergoes  exa- 
cerbation from  time  to  time.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  intermittent  or 
paroxysmal,  so  that  it  may  closely  resemble  ordinary  migraine.  Thus  Aber- 
crombie  relates  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  six,  who  b^n  to  suffer  from  £u  of 
severe  sick-headache,  recurring  at  first  about  once  a  fortnight,  and  leaTiBg 
him  in  good  health  in  the  intervals.  After  five  or  six  months  the  atUcb 
assumed  a  different  and  more  persistent  character ;  and  two  months  later  he 
died,  when  a  tuberculous  mass  was  found  in  the  cerebelliun.  A  sijnilar  in- 
stance has  been  recorded  by  Lebert.* 

Convulsions  are  frequently  present^  and  sometimes  most  severe  aad 
frequent.  It  is  not  known  whether  growths  situated  in  any  partknkr 
region  are  more  apt  than  others  to  be  accompanied  by  general  epileptifoni 
fits,  as  distinguished  from  those  seizures  to  be  presently  described  as  "  Jack- 
sonian  epilepsy  "  which  are  limited  to  the  muscles  of  certain  parts,  and 
unattended  by  loss  of  consciousness.  Dr  Beynolds  was  led  by  the  ezuu- 
nation  of  a  large  number  of  cases  to  the  conclusion  that  oonvukioiis  were 
less  common  when  the  disease  affected  the  anterior  lobes  than  when  it  ocea- 
pied  the  posterior  lobes  or  the  cerebellum. 

Vertigo,  varying  from  a  slight  feeling  of  giddiness  on  standing  ii|]^  te 
reeling  and  inability  to  walk  or  stand  upright^  is  an  important  symptoiB  of 
a  cerebral  tumour. 

Mental  symptoms — including  irritability  of  temper,  depression  of  spirit^ 
loss  of  memory,  a  general  impairment  of  intelligence — may  be  obeenred 
even  when  a  tumour  lies  in  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Thui 
we  have  in  Guy's  museum  a  specimen  of  a  cholesteatoma,  as  large  u  a 
pigeon's  egg,  which  compressed  the  under  surface  of  the  pons  and  cerebelha, 
and  had  also  insinuated  itself  into  the  Sylvian  fissure  to  some  extrat ;  the 
patient  was  at  one  time  in  the  hospital  with  paralytic  symptoms,  bot  ke 
became  maniacal,  had  delusions,  and  was  unmanageable,  so  that  be  wm 
removed  to  Colney  Hatch  Asylum,  where  he  died.  On  the  ether  hand,  the 
mental  faculties  are  not  infrequently  retained  nearly  to  the  last  when  one 
of  the  hemispheres  is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Fiiedreich  and  Obemier  speak  of  excessive  de^ness  as  a  prindpil 
symptom  in  two  cas6s  which  severally  came  imder  their  observation.  Tke 
most  usual  termination  of  cases  of  tumour  and  cerebral  abscess,  as  of  tiM 
vascular  lesions  described  in  the  last  chapter,  is  by  stupor,  which  gndmllj 
passes  into  coma.  Sometimes  the  patient  lies  for  weeb  without  taking  tke 
slightest  notice,  passing  all  his  evacuations  under  him,  and  showing  no  i^ 
of  intelligence,  except  that  he  slowly  swallows  the  food  that  is  pat  into 
his  mouth.     Some  years  ago  Sir  William  Gull  had  under  his  care  a  boj 

*  These  cases  seem  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  g^eneral  theoiy  ci  ^W^ 
daction  of  '*  cerebral  symptoms  "  by  local  affections  of  the  brain.  I  shall  hereafter  hsfc  tt 
describe  a  group  of  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  centres,  including  migraine^  vcftifOi 
epilepsy,  and  some  others— under  the  name  of  "nerve-storms"  or  "explosrve  neantH.' 
And  I  shaU  endeavour  to  show  that  each  of  these  is  liable  to  he  set  up  by  »  varictj  d  a* 
citing  causes.  Now,  my  hypothesis  is  that  a  tumour  or  a  tuberde  cmuses  a  tnottft! 
vertigo,  or  an  epileptiform  fi^  or  an  attack  of  sick-headache  in  exactly  the  same  wav  sitij 
other  disturbing  agent.  I  conceive  that  the  nerve-storm  so  produced  nas  precisely  »  ■■• 
seat  as  when  it  is  merely  the  result  of  over-fatigue,  or  irritation  of  the  generative  oip»»^ 
disorder  of  the  stomach.  And  I  think  it  is  probable  that  frontal  headache,  even  whsa  n- 
attendod  with  the  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  migraine,  is  yet  nrj  clUs 
of  that  nature.  If  this  be  granted,  it  ought  to  follow  that  pain  in  the  forehead  shooldpciit 
less  directly  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  a  tmnoor  than  ocdpitsl  pals  U 
the  cerebellum  or  postmen  lobes.-- C.  H.  F. 
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who  manifested  a  remarkable  retardation  of  intelligence.  If  a  question  was 
put  to  him  he  seemed  not  to  heed  it;  but  after  many  seconds,  when  the 
questioner  had  passed  on  to  talk  to  someone  else,  he  would  deliver,  word  by 
word,  a  reply  which  showed  that  he  perfectly  understood  what  had  been 
said.  In  other  cases  the  mental  condition  undergoes  changes  which  may 
perhaps  depend  on  varpng  degrees  of  pressure  by  ventricular  effusion. 
After  lying  in  a  stupor  for  two  or  three  weeks  the  patient  may  recover  his 
senses,  remain  conscious  for  several  days,  and  then  relapse  into  his  former 
state. 

2.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  and  most  important  symptom — commonest 
perhaps  with  cerebellar  tumours.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated  as  in 
other  chronic  cerebral  diseases,  and  the  abdomen  is  often  hollow,  the  walls 
retracted,  and  the  intestines  empty.  As  a  rule,  there  is  loss  of  flesh,  and 
extreme  emaciation  sometimes  occurs.  But  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  was  in 
Guy's  Hospital  in  1867,  became  remarkably  fat  during  his  illness,  and  re- 
mained 80  until  he  died ;  and  two  or  three  years  previously  the  body  of  a 
young  woman  in  a  similar  condition  was  brought  down  into  the  post-mortem 
room.  In  each  case  there  was  a  tumour  at  the  base,  growing  upwards  into 
the  third  ventricle. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  often  one  or  two  degrees  below  normal ; 
but  before  death  fever  may  develop  itself.  Obernier  speaks  of  a  rapidly 
advancing  case  in  which  every  exacerbation  of  the  headache  was  associated 
with  a  maiked  fall  in  the  rate  of  the^n^^.  The  mode  of  death  is  often  by 
cessation  of  breathing^  the  heart  continuing  to  beat  for  some  little  time  ;  in 
one  instance  it  went  on  for  thirty-five  minutes,  while  artificial  respiration 
was  vigorously  kept  up.  In  such  cases  it  is  wonderful  how  quietly  life 
departs,  without  a  gasp  or  a  moan,  or  the  movement  of  a  limb.* 

3.  Changes  in  the  optic  disc  and  retina, — In  1860  von  Graefe  communi- 
cated to  the  German  '  Archiv  f iir  Ophthalmologic '  a  short  paper,  in  which 
he  stated  that  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerves  within  the  eyes  sometimes 
occtured  as  a  complication  of  cerebral  diseases.  It  was  already  known  that 
blindness  was  a  frequent  effect  of  tumours  of  the  brain,  even  when  their  seat 
was  not  such  as  to  involve  any  of  those  parts  which  were  supposed  to  be 
functionally  related  to  the  sense  of  vision,  but  the  belief  had  been  that 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sight  was  the  cause  of  the  amaui*osis,  and  that  if 
any  anatomical  change  was  to  be  found  it  would  be  a  simple  atrophy  from 
disuse.  Thus  von  Oraefe  confesses  the  surprise  that  he  felt  when  he  first 
discovered  (about  the  year  1857)  that  the  optic  discs  were  swollen  and 
reddened  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  His  observations  were  soon  confirmed  by 
others,  and  after  a  while  the  remarkable  fact  was  elicited  that  precisely 
similar  appearances  could  often  be  detected  when  the  patient  was  not  con- 
scious of  any  visual  defect.  Thus  the  ophthalmoscope  has  acquired  great 
value  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  brain. 

It  was  suggested  by  von  Graefe  himself,  in  his  earliest  communication, 
that  there  were  two  separate  ways  in  which  changes  in  the  discs  could  arise, 
and  that  these  were  characterised  by  different  appearances.     On  the  one 

*  Some  years  ago  I  wat  called  to  see  a  female  patient,  whose  symptoms  pointed  to  the 
presence  of  a  cerebral  tumour^  with  Dr.  Blades,  of  Kennington.  On  my  arrival  at  the 
house  he  came  oat  of  her  room  to  speak  to  me,  leaving  her  hnsband  and  two  women  with 
her.  When  we  went  to  her  bedside  a  few  minutes  later  we  found  her  dead,  except  that  a 
sfight  flickering  of  the  pulse  was  still  perceptible.  Not  the  slightest  change  had  been  ob- 
served.—C.  H.  P. 
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hand,  an  increase  of  intra-cntnial  pressure,  acting  upon  the  caTeraons 
sinuses,  might  mechanically  obstruct  the  return  of  blood  through  the  rstioaJ 
veins ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  inflammatory  process  at  the  base  of  the  bnin 
might  be  propagated  as  a  "  neuritis  descendens  "  along  the  optic  nenres  to 
their  terminations  within  the  eyeball.  Subsequent  writers  have  to  some 
extent  modified  the  interpretation  of  these  two  conditions,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  they  very  often  co-exist.  The  one  is  known  to  the  Gonuns  ai 
the  **  Stauungs-papille ;"  following  Dr  Allbutt,  English  writers  term  it  the 
"  Choked  Disc,"  or  (with  less  propriety)  "  Ischsemia  of  the  Disc"  The 
other  is  called  "  Optic  Neuritis,"  "  Papillitis,"  or  "  Neuro-retinitis  deiceo- 
dens."  There  is  also  a  third  change,  ^*  Atrophy  of  the  Disc,"  which  my 
either  arise  independently  or  be  consecutive  to  neuritis. 

The  choked  disc. — There  is  no  better  description  of  this  affection  tbn 
that  which  von  Graefe  gave  in  his  account  of  the  first  case  that  came  imder 
his  observation.     "The  papilla,"  he  says,  "was  greatly  and  irr^okrlj 
swollen,  rising  steeply  on  one  side  and  falling  gradually  on  the  oppodte  side 
to  the  level  of  the  retina.  .....  Instead  of  being  transparent  its  timie 

looked  grey  and  opaque,  with  an  extremely  deep  reddish  tint^  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  retina  had  the  same  appearance,  so  that  the  chonmlal 
margin  was  completely  hidden.  The  opacity  was  diffused,  except  that  witk 
the  direct  method  of  examination  one  could  perceive  a  striated  a]^)eiruiee 
following  \he  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  retinal  toiss 
were  dilated,  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  obscured  here  and  there  by  dipping 
into  the  opaque  tissue ;  the  arteries  were  comparatively  small  Tbe 
turbidity  of  the  retina  diminished  gradually  from  Uie  disc  outwards  over  i 
zone  of  rather  more  than  2  mm.  in  breadth,  so  that  it  occupied  an  am 
5  mm.  in  diameter  (including  the  disc  itself)."  In  a  second  case  there 
were  ecchymoses  in  the  part  of  the  retina  near  the  disc 

The  prominence  formed  by  the  optic  disc  in  a  case  of  this  kind  j^ipetn 
to  be  easily  recognised  after  death  when  the  eye  is  removed  and  laid  open ; 
an  excellent  illustration  of  it  is  given  by  Dr  Allbutt.  In  one  instance  it 
which  an  intercurrent  attack  of  smallpox  destroyed  life  at  an  eariy  stage 
of  the  ocular  affection,  Cornil  found  that  the  microscopical  af^Mtnuioei 
consisted  in  an  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  with  serum,  and  in  a  few 
haemorrhages  into  the  adjacent  part  of  the  retina  (*Arch.  (J^n.,*  186S,ii, 
p.  679).  The  absence  of  grave  morbid  changes  is  proved  by  a  case  of  Mr 
Lawson's,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  hydatid  cyst  within  the  orbit  caused  an 
extreme  state  of  "  choked  disc ;"  four  days  after  puncture  of  die  tnmoor  tbe 
engorgement  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  A  drawing  in  '  Pagonste^ff'* 
Atlas '  (PI.  xxxi,  fig.  7)  shows  the  nerve-fibres  bulging  outwards,  so  as  to 
separate  the  peripheral  layers  of  the  retina  from  the  choroid.  In  some  moie 
advanced  cases  of  von  Graefe*s,  examined  by  Schweigger  and  Vircbow, 
the  connective-tissue  elements,  the  vessels,  and  the  nerve-fibres  were  all 
found  swollen,  and  the  latter  were  beginning  to  degenerate,  while  in  the 
outer  coat  of  the  vessels  there  was  an  overgrowth  of  nuclei 

The  choked  disc  was  attributed  by  von  Graefe  to  compression  d  the 
cavernous  sinus,  aided  by  what  he  termed  the  constricting  action  of  the 
sclerotic  ring.  He  argued  that  if  from  any  cause  the  flow  of  blood  akmg 
the  retinal  veins  was  obstructed,  the  un3nelding  structure  would  gire  rise 
to  a  sort  of  strangvlaiwii  of  them  at  the  point  where  they  pass  throngh  it, 
and  so  he  explained  the  fact  that  the  congestion  was  limited  to  tbe  intn- 
ocular  termination  of  the  optic  nerve ;  but  (as  Dr  Hermann  Schmidt  ha« 
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urged  in  vol.  xvof  the  'Arch.  f.  Ophth.')  the  ophthalmic  vein  communicates 
so  freely  with  the  facial  vein  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  pressure  upon 
the  cavernous  sinus  could  appreciably  interfere  with  the  escape  of  blood 
from  the  eyeball,  nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  the  wall  of  the  sinus 
would  yield  to  any  moderate  force.  These  considerations  are  confirmed  by 
a  case  under  the  author's  observation,  in  which  the  sinus  on  one  side  was 
completely  obstructed  by  softening  thrombus;  the  corresponding  optic 
disc  had  been  noticed  during  life  to  be  perfectly  normal.  In  all  pro- 
bability Schmidt's  explanation  is  the  coirect  one.  He  finds  experimentally 
that  an  injection  of  Prussian  blue  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  (subdural  space 
of  the  brain)  makes  its  way  through  the  optic  foramen  into  the  space 
between  the  two  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  fills  a  fine  network  of 
lymphatic  channels  within  the  lamina  cribrosa  (formed  by  the  sclerotic  ring) 
between  the  very  fibres  of  the  nerves  themselves.  He  therefore  suggests 
that  some  of  the  fluid  which  is  always  present  in  small  quantity  in  the 
arachnoid  cavity  is  driven  into  the  optic  nerve  in  a  similar  manner  when- 
ever the  intra-cranial  pressure  is  from  any  cause  increased.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  watery  liquid  has  more  than  once  been  found  distending  the 
sheath  and  giving  it  a  bulbous  appearance,  and  this  liquid  readily  escapes 
as  soon  as  a  puncture  is  made.  One  difficulty  is  in  explaining  on  Schmidt's 
theory  why  cerebral  hemorrhage  does  not  cause  choked  discs.  Is  it  because 
the  great  force  suddenly  exerted  flattens  the  sheath  of  the  nerve,  and  closes 
the  channel  through  it  ? 

Optic  neuritis, — ^The  distinctive  features  of  this  affection,  as  compared 
with  choking  of  the  disc,  are  that  its  swelling  and  redness  are  less  marked, 
but  that  it  looks  more  opaque,  and  that  the  morbid  process  extends  further 
into  the  retina  itself,  and  (according  to  von  Graefe)  involves  its  middle  and 
outer  layers,  as  well  as  its  inner  layer.  Dr  Allbutt  endeavours  to  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  disc  by  saying  that  there  is  not  "  a  circumscribed  intense 
redness,  or  brownish  grey,  but  rather  a  wash  of  reddish  lilac  or  a  grey  tint." 
And  he  adds  that  one  does  not  perceive  "  a  multitude  of  minute  branches 
and  capillaries,"  such  as  give  a  '^  mossy  "  look  to  the  choked  disc,  but  that 
the  vessels  which  become  distended  and  tortuous  are  rather  the  main 
trunks.  Moreover,  these  are  often  completely  concealed  in  part  of  their 
course  by  the  opaque  tissue,  beneath  which  they  dip. 

One  of  the  chief  microscopical  appearances  seems  to  be  that  the  optic 
nerve-fibres  within  the  disc  are  enlarged  and  beaded,  presenting  a  series  of 
fusiform  swellings.  The  connective-tissue  bundles  are  said  by  Virchow  to 
present  no  excess  of  cells  or  nuclei,  but  the  coats  of  the  vessels  are  thick- 
ened. The  trunk  of  the  nerve  in  its  whole  length  shows  an  accumulation 
of  cells  and  nuclei  within  its  sheath,  and  also  between  its  fasciculi. 

As  stated  above,  von  Graefe  ascribed  neuro-retinitis  to  the  direct  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  downwards ;  as,  for  instance,  from  a  basal  meningitis. 
We  shall  find  that  this  explanation  is  not  always  applicable.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  affection  is  then  secondary  to  a  choked  disc,  being  deve- 
loped in  the  same  way  as  those  chronic  affections  which  are  well  known  to 
occur  in  the  lungs  and  liver  and  kidneys  when  there  is  obstructive  disease 
of  the  heart.  It  is  not  surprising  that  (as  Mr  Hulke  has  remarked) 
mixed  forms  of  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are  more  commonly  seen  than 
typical  specimens  of  a  '*  Stauungs-papille  "  or  of  neuro-retinitis. 

Dr  Gowers  holds  that  congestion  of  the  disc  is  not  the  result  of  intra- 
cranial pressure,  that  it  is  always  inflammatory  or  irritative  in  origin,  and 
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that  the  distinction  between  the  choked  disc  and  optic  neuritis  is  one  d 
degree  only. 

Atrophy  of  the  disc, — Neither  congestion  of  the  disc  nor  neuro^^etinitit 
is  a  permanent  affection.  They  are  not  even  stationary ;  for  the  process, 
if  the  patient  lives  long  enough,  must  subside  or  quickly  end  in  atropby. 
The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  common  termination.  The  disc  beccHnes  k» 
and  less  swollen,  and  at  length  is  quite  flat,  or  even  sinks  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  retina.  Its  red  and  giey  tints  grow  into  a  dirty  white 
colour.  The  tortuous  veins  diminish  in  size ;  spots  of  haBmorrhage  fade 
and  are  absorbed.  The  outline  of  the  disc  remains  for  some  time  Unrred 
and  iiregular,  its  margins  are  ragged,  and  streaks  of  exudation  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  retinal  vessels.  This  description  of  "  consecntm 
atrophy  "  is  taken  from  Dr  Allbutt,  but  it  accords  with  those  given  by  aB 
other  writers.  He  goes  on,  however,  to  say  that  these  appearances  also  an 
transitory.  Little  by  little  the  disc  clears  up ;  its  edge  becomes  shaiplj 
defined;  its  surface  dead  white  and  glistening.  Its  condition  is  then 
undistinguishable  from  one  which  has  been  preceded  by  no  swelling  or 
inflammation  of  the  disc — the  "  simple  white  atrophy  "  of  writers.  P^en- 
stecher,  indeed,  stated  that  in  microscopical  sections  of  the  dead  tissues  the 
origin  of  the  affection  may  be  recognised  by  the  permanent  displaceaeot 
outwards  of  the  two  external  layers  of  the  retina  from  their  normal  ooo- 
mencement  close  to  the  edge  of  the  choroidal  ring.  As  to  the  histidogicd 
changes  in  the  disc  itself,  he  shows  that  all  the  nervous  elements  may  dis- 
appear, and  be  replaced  by.  coarse  connective  tissue. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  impairment  of  vision  attends  these  changes 
in  the  optic  discs  in  many  cases.  Pain  and  over-sensitiveness  to  Hght  are 
constantly  absent.  If  there  is  any  affection  of  sights  it  is  that  the  patient 
either  cannot  see  at  all,  or  sees  objects  more  or  less  indistinctly,  as  if 
through  a  mist.  Dr  Allbutt  speaks  of  several  patients  with  choked  dnes 
who  could  read  a  badly  printed  news-sheet  with  ease.  One  should  there- 
fore make  it  a  rule  to  examine  with  the  ophthalmoscope  all  cases  in  whick 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  are  present;  unless,  indeed,  an  exceptioa 
may  be  made  for  some  of  the  simple  uncomplicated  neuroses.  On  the  oUier 
hand,  if  a  patient  is  found  to  present  morbid  appearances  in  the  fundus  ol 
the  eye,  one  should  not  be  contented  with  his  statement  that  his  sight  is 
perfect.  The  extent  of  the  visual  field  in  all  directions  should  be  aocnratdy 
explored  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  although  vision  is  good  at  the 
centre,  it  is  yet  very  defective  at  the  periphery  or  towards  one  side.  Whea 
blindness  sets  in,  it  sometimes  seems  to  come  on  almost  suddenly,  althoi^ 
the  changes  in  the  discs  were  no  doubt  developed  very  gradually.  This 
occurred,  for  instance,  in  a  patient  under  my  ca^  in  1 878  ;  about  thi^  weeb 
before  her  admission  she  went  to  sleep  one  afternoon,  and  on  waking  up 
found  that  she  was  totally  blind.  If  perception  of  b'ght  is  completely  kst, 
the  irides  are  widely  dilated  and  motionless.  But  in  those  cases  in  whidi 
the  impairment  of  sight  is  partial,  the  pupils  often  appear  to  be  of  normal 
size,  and  their  movements  are  sometimes  not  even  sluggish.  The  suggestioii 
of  M.  Jaccoud,  that  the  excitation  of  reflex  contraction  of  the  iris  by  hght 
is  a  proof  that  blindness  is  due  not  to  any  affection  of  the  optic  nerve  withia 
the  eye  itself,  but  to  a  lesion  situated  above  the  corpora  geniculate,  seenisto 
be  altogether  fallacious. 

When  a  choked  disc,  or  one  affected  with  neuritis,  passes  into  a  state  d 
atrophy,  the  patient's  sight  often  becomes  progressively  worse ;  bnt 
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times,  on  the  other  haitd,  it  shows  a  marked  improvement.  Thtis  a  patient 
of  Dr  Goodhart'd,  who  at  one  time  could  see  absohitely  nothing  with  her 
righi  ef  6,  was  ttltimately  able  to  read  Snellen's  2^,  though  with  difficulty, 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot.  When  the  power  of  vision  has  been  but 
slightly  impaired  during  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  sometimes  per- 
faotfy  regahied  ;  but  even  in  such  cases,  if  actual  neuritis  has  been  present, 
the  dkc  seems  invariably  to  become  tnore  or  less  atrophied ;  it  ftever  resumes 
its  nonMl  appearance. 

LotaUMion  of  orgtmic  cerelfol  l^imB.-^Vft  now  turn  to  other  eymptomd, 
which  not  only  indicate  in  general  Hhe  presence  oi  some  local  lesion-^ whether 
a  tubercle,  gumma,  or  tumour, — but  also  point  more  or  less  definitely  to- 
wards its  exact  seat;  they  constitute  What  Dr  Jackson  terms  "localising 
symptoms.** 

In  the  interpretation  of  these  symptoms  there  is  thid  preliminary  diffl- 
ctdty.  When  one  finds  a  tumour,  or  a  tubercle,  in  sottie  particular  region 
of  tiie  brain,  one  cannot  tell  whether  the  disturbances  of  function  to  which 
it  gare  rise  were  the  results  of  irritaMm  of  the  structures  around  it,  or  of 
deiinuH^on  of  those  among  which  It  grew.  In  the  latter  case  the  symptoms 
wtemld  be  those  of  the  tmcontrolled  or  unbalanced  action  of  the  corre- 
sjKmding  parts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain,  or  of  some  other  parteT 
pbysidogically  antagonistic  to  those  containing  the  lesion.  It  is  precisely 
thh  difficulty  which  makes  it  impossible  to  attach  an  eitact  meaning  to 
ineqitaKty  of  the  pupils;  atid  several  other  instances  will  present  them- 
Belrcs  further  on.  Dr  Jackson  distinguishes  cerebral  lesions  as  "  destroying  " 
or  "discharging."  It  is  remarkable  how  great  a  si^e  may  be  reached  by 
a  mass  in  the  brain,  without  its  depriving  the  structures  in  which  it  is 
embedded  of  their  function  ;  while,  again,  a  tumour  sometimes  compresses 
adjacent  parts,  do  as  to  anirfhilate  their  activity.  Without  attempting  td 
lay  do'Wn  a  positive  rule,  it  may  be  said  that,  for  the  diseases  now  under 
<!oa8ideration,  the  prestnnptioti  is  in  favour  of  irritation,  rather  than  destruc' 
tion,  when  either  explanation  is  admissible. 

The  5a^.— ^Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  passing  from  before 
backwards,  one  meets  with  the  simplest  of  all  localising  8}nnptoms,  namely, 
those  which  depend  on  interference  with  the  various  cranial  nerves. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  complete  anosmia  points  to  the  presence  of  disease 
near  the  ethmoid  bone,  or  involving  the  inner  and  lower  parts  of  the  two 
anterior  lobes;  while  loss  of  smell  on  one  side  may  be  due  to  a  lesion 
implicating  one  olfactory  bulb,  or  the  root  of  the  nerve  extending  outwards 
to  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

A  growth  pressing  upon  the  optic  chiasma  produces  various  effbcts 
a^ording  to  its  exact  situation.  Thus  there  may  be  more  or  less  complete 
loss  of  sight  in  one  eye,  or  even  total  blindness ;  but  as  changes  in  the  discs 
are  almost  certain  to  be  present^  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  draw  any 
inference  from  this  symptom.  What  is  really  significant  is  the  limitation  of 
a  visual  defect  to  half  the  field  in  each  eye,  or  hemiopia  (cf.  p.  567).  Of 
this  there  are  three  different  forms,  but  their  interpretation  is  still  some- 
what doubtful,  because  opposite  views  are  held  as  regards  the  structure 
,  of  the  chiasma.  On  the  theory  of  semi-decussation,  which  appears  the  more 
probable,  they  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

(1)  Compression  of  the  centre  of  the  chiasma,  cutting  off  the  decussating 
inner  fibres  of  each  optic  nerve,  will  cause  loss  of  vision  over  the  temporal 
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field  in  each  eye  {dovhle  temporal  hemiopia) ;  (2)  eompression  of  one  opiie 
tract  will  deprive  the  patient  of  the  nasal  field  in  the  corraqMnding  ejt^ 
and  of  the  temporal  field  in  the  opposite  eye  {hamdogaus  laleral  hemitfia) ; 
(3)  loss  of  vision  in  the  nasal  fields  of  the  two  eyes  (doubU  mual  hemioffa) 
can  only  be  due  to  a  double  lesion,  S3rmmetrically  placed  so  as  to  inteftoft 
with  the  non-decussating  outer  fibres  on  each  side.  Examples  of  all  thitm 
forms  of  hemiopia  are  known  to  occur.  Homologous  lateral  hemiopia  it 
very  common  in  attacks  of  migraine;  of  double  temporal  hemiofiia caiei 
have  been  recorded  by  Samisch  and  by  K  Miiller,  in  each  of  which  a  higB 
tumour  lay  in  the  middle  line,  involving  the  chiasma,  and  a  third  very 
singular  one  by  Dr  Weir  Mitchell  due  to  pressure  of  an  aneurysm  of  aa 
abnormal  anterior  communicating  artery  (*  Joum.  Nerv.  and  Mental  Dia.,' 
Jan.,  1889) ;  of  double  nasal  hemiopia,  one  by  Knapp,  in  which  the  ppesran 
at  the  necessary  points  was  effected  by  dilated  and  atheromatous  brandiet 
of  the  circle  of  WiUis.***" 

Intra-cranial  growths  sometimes  produce  deafness  when  they  oerapy,  or 
extend  into,  the  space  between  the  internal  auditory  meatus  and  Uie  akk 
of  the  pbns.  Dr  Hughlings  Jackson  has  met  with  one  case  in  whkk 
there  was  loss  of  hearing  from  this  cause  without  any  facial  paralysis.  In 
another  instance  a  complete  bilateral  destruction  of  Uie  audiUMry  sense  wii 
imperfectly  explained  by  the  autopsy,  for  the  only  growth  at  the  hise  wm 
one  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  on  the  left  side.  It  might  be  suggested  tkst 
this  symptom  ought  sometimes  to  be  referable  to  an  affecti<m  of  the  brsia 
itself ;  but  Dr  Jackson's  experience  appears  to  negative  such  an  ofmiioD. 

With  regard  to  iiffections  of  the  other  cranial  nerves,  there  is  little 
to  add  to  the  remarks  made  when  describing  their  symptoms  (see  p|t 
407 — 420).  An  anatomist  can  sometimes  infer  the  seat  of  a  growth  wkk 
great  accuracy  from  the  implication  of  some  nerves  while  others 
Thus,  in  one  instance,  the  fact  that  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball 
paralysed,  while  no  part  of  the  fifth  nerve  was  interfered  with  except  iti 
ophthalmic  branch,  seemed  to  prove  that  the  disease  occupied  theqibeiioidil 
fissure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  draw  the  ochicIqboi 
that  no.  single  lesion  will  explain  every  feature  of  the  case,,  a  condoBOo 
which  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  may  be  of  considerable  diagnostic  m- 
portance.  Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  if  due  to  an  intrarcrankl  tyaov; 
points  particularly  to  a  syphilitic  gumma  of  the  base. 

The  cerebellum, — ^The  localisation  of  a  tumour  or  tubercle  in  the  oerebdhiB 
is  often  attempted,  and  is  not  infrequently  successful  But.  one  most  not 
forget  that  this  part  of  the  encephalon  is  a  very  conunon  seat  of  nek 
growths,  so  that  the  result  of  the  diagnosis  may  possibly  sometimes  be  doe 
to  good  luck  rather  than  to  skill.  Beside  occipital  headache,  contnctko 
of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  vomiting,  convulsions,  Uindnei^ 
and  vertigo-— no  one  of  i^irhich  symptoms  is  special  to  lesions  of  tk 
cerebellum — there  are  some  others  which  are  believed  to  be  more  dune- 
teristic ;  particularly  a  reeling,  staggering  gait,  like  that  of  a  drunken  pereoii 
but  with  a  tendency  to  fall  in  some  particular  direction.     It  was  loog 

*  On  the  theory  of  complete  decussation,  *'  doable  temporal  hemiopia  "  woold  be 

pressure  on  the  baek<d  ths  « 


only  by  pressure  on  t\ieJ)ront  of  the  chiasma,  while  pressu.. , ,^ 

by  a  single  growth  would  account  for  "  double  nasal  hemiopia."  So  far  that  theoiy  aV** 
hold,  although  both  these  kinds  of  hemiopia  are  very  rare»  but  it  gives  no  expUnataoa  of  m 
far  more  common  "  homoloffous  lateral  hemiopia,"  excepting  the  untenable  one  of  s  k"* 
being  placed  on  one  nde  dz  the  chiasma,  in  sndi  a  situation  as  to  compress  a  psii  of  ^ 
optic  nerve,  and  also  a  part  of  the  optic  tract  on  that  side. 
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ago  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Flom*en8  on  pigeons  that  excision  of 
Uie  cerebellum  i*endered  the  bird  unable  to  walk  or  to  fly,  or  to  perform 
r^ular  determinate  movements ;  and  he  suggested  that  the  function 
o(  the  organ  was  one  of  co-ordination.  Subsequent  investigations  have 
proved  that  a  large  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  actions  of  the 
individual  muscles  are  harmonised  and  combined  takes  place  in  the  spinal 
cord.  But  this  fact  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  a  higher  co-ordi- 
nation may  be  effected  by  the  cerebellum ;  and  an  hypothesis  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr  Broadbent^  namely,  that  what  it  does  is  to  bring  muscular 
action  into  relation  with  visual  impressions,  as  when  movements  have  to  be 
guided  by  sight ;  whereas  in  the  spinal  cord  they  are  arranged  for  tactile 
and  other  cutaneous  impressions.-  However,  a  patient  suffering  from  disease 
of  the  cerebellum  may  still  stagger,  although,  in  consequence  of  his  optic 
discs  having  undergone  atrophy,  he  can  ho  longer  see  anything. 

When  the  staggering  is  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  fall  in  one  par-^ 
ticular  direction,  we  might  expect  that  this  circumstance  would  not  only 
indicate  the  presence  of  disease  in  one  side  of  the  cerebellum,-  but  also  show^ 
which  side  is  affected.  But  tumours  of  the  cerebellum  often  attain  a  great 
aize,  and  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  organ,  beside  compressing  other  parts 
or  interfering  with  their  supply  of  blood.  Moreover,  the  same  affection* 
may  {Hxxiuce  diametrically  opposite  effects,  according  as  its  action  is  that  of 
a  "destroying"  or  of  a  "discharging"  lesion. 

In  1877  aii  autopsy  in  a  case  of  Dr  Frederick  Taylor's  showed  a  cheesy 
tubercle  in  the  cerebellum,  rather  to  the  right  of  its  centre ;  the  right  lateral 
lobe  was  universally  pale  and  softened,  and  full  of  granule-massesi  The 
patient  was  a  boy,  five  years  old.  It  so  happened  that  the  exact  seat  of  the 
mischief  had  been  indicated  several  months  before  his  death,  by  a  bulging 
of  the  right  side  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  was  so  much  thinned  at  one 
spot  that  it  would  yield  on  pressure,  and  rebound  like  a  piece  of  tin  or  card- 
board. At  the  same  time  it  was  noticed  that  when  he  sat  up  in  bed  he  had: 
no  bakncing  power ;  but  he  did  not  roll  over  on  one  side  rather  than  on 
the  other.  The  eyes  were  affected  with  a  peculiar  iorm  of  nystagmus, 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  turned  to  account  as  a  localising  symptom. 
"It  came  on  only  when  he  lay  on  the  left  side ;  the  eyes  would  then  gra- 
dually  fall  over  to  the  left,  and  be  suddenly  jerked  back  to  the  right ;  and 
these  movements  would  be  repeated  rhythmically.  When  he  sat  up  in  bed 
there  was  a  continuous  rhythmical  movement  of  the  head  from  left  to  right." 
Af terward?,  six  weeks  before  he  died,  "  he  lay  on  his  back,  with  his  head 
tamed  to  the  left ;  his  eyes  were  then  directed  to  the  left  side,  and  jerked 
from  time  to  time  upwards."  Now,  Hitzig,  following  Purkinj^,  has  shown 
('Beichert's  Archiv,'  1871)  that  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  the 
head  of  a  healthy  person,  from  one  mastoid  process  to  the  other,  one  can 
obtain  oscillatory  movements  of  the  eyes  exactly  like  those  observed  in  Dr 
Taylor's  patient;  and  in  a  subsequent  paper  he  accounted  for  those  effects  by 
referring  them  to  disturbances  of  the  cerebellum.  Dr  Ferrier,  too,  found  that 
galvanising  the  exposed  cerebellum  of  monkeys  and  other  animals  caused 
the  eyes  to  deviate  in  different  ways,  according  as  the  poles  were  applied  to 
different  regions  of  its  surface.  Indeed,  his  experiments  seem  to  indicate  a 
very  simple  law  of  localisation,  namely,  that  when  any  part  of  the  cerebellum 
is  the  seat  of  irritation  the  eyes  become  turned  in  the  corresponding  direct 
tion,  whether  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards,  as  the  case 
may  be.     In  many  cases  analogous  movements  of  the  head  accompanied 
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those  of  the  eyes.  Thus  a  tendeney  to  fall  backwards,  which  hu  mnm- 
times  been  noticed  in  cases  of  cerebellar  disease^  would  point  to  the  vppar 
surface  of  the  organ  as  its  seat ;  for  Dr  F^rier  found  that  galTamsnig  thit 
part  in  monkeys  led  to  upward  movements  of  the  eyes,  and  to  throwing  liid[ 
of  the  head.  Dr  Taylm^'s  patient  had  abo  left  hemiplegia,  winch  wis  m 
doubt  due  to  compression  <^  the  right  side  of  the  poos  by  the  tumour. 

Hemipl^ia  in  cerebellar  disease  appeare  to  be  always  produced  in  thit 
way,  and  it  is  usually  "  crossed,"  affecting  the  limbs  on  the  oppodte  side  to  Ik 
cerebeUar  lesion.  But  the  functional  relations  of  each  half  of  Uiecerebdfaai 
are  nererthelees  chiefly  with  the  limbs  of  the  same  side  of  the  bodytfani^ 
the  eonaections  of  the  fibres  of  the  middle  pedmicle  with  nuclei  in  tk 
<^>poeite  half  of  the  mesencephalon.  This  is  proved^  not  only  by  ■nitewifil 
^id  phyisicdegioal  iuTeeligations,  but  also,  and  stiH  more  com  viiiciiigly,  by  ths 
pathological  fact  that  w^n  there  is  congenital  unikteral  atrophy,  aftctng 
oncii  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  one  cms  cerebri,  and  one  ado  of  the  de^  port 
of  the  pons,  the  wasting  is  found  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  eerebdhou,  as 
it  is  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  when  there  are  the  general  syupteni 
of  an  intra-cranial  tumour  (indudikig  tuberde,  gumma,  cyst^  and  abm»), 
immely,  headache,  vomitii^,  and  optic  neuritis,  especially  <^tic  atrophy 
and  amaurosi8^**^uid  when  tiiere  is  no  hemiplegia,  but  only  general  nncidtf 
weakness,  when  there  is  spasm  of  the  musdee  at  the  nape  of  the  ued^  and 
decided  vertigo  and  loss  of  power  to  maintain  equilibrium— the  di^piosii  of 
the  cerebdlum  as  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  almost  certain. 

This  last  symptom,  disturbtace  of  equilibrium,  is  said  by  Nolbnigel  to 
depend  on  lesicm  of  the  superior  vermiform  process  and  this  eonduMi  is 
confirmed  by  other  observers.  Tumours  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  oerebdtaB 
appear  to  have  no  special  symptoms ;  but  they  may  sometimes  be  more  than 
guessed  at  by  the  effecte  they  produce  through  pressure  on  tWpoos  erotkr 
adjacent  structures. 

The  mokr  mecu. — ^Passing  now  to  the  regionai  diagnosis  of  lerions  iavohr- 
ing  the  motor  tracts  we  may  observe  that  the  greater  part  <rf  the  damriftim 
of  hemiplegia  given  in  the  last  chapter  applies  to  the  seme  symptai 
when  it  is  produced  by  a  new  growth.  But  whereas  we  have  seen  tkai 
certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  far  more  liable  than  others  to  suffer  from  thi 
effects  of  embolism,  or  of  rupture  of  a  cerebral  artery,  the  dislribotiou  if 
tumours  is  comparatively  irregular  and  capricious.  They  may  Moftn 
with  the  fibres  which  pass  down  to  the  spinal  cord  at  any  point  in  tbeir 
course,  and  may  destroy  them  either  in  whole  or  in  part  On  the  oliNr 
hand,  it  is  wonderful  how  large  a  tumxnnr  may  be  foimd  in  the  veiy  sab^ 
stance  of  the  motor  tract,  without  complete^  abolishing  its  functions.  la 
1869,  a  boy,  aged  four  years  and  a  half,  died  in  Ouy's  Hospital  under  tk 
author's  care,  after  an  illness  of  fourteen  months'  duration.  Three  moadn 
before  his  death  he  could  sit  up  in  bed,  althou^  he>  roUed  about  and  Ik 
balance  was  easily  upset  A  month  later  he  ''could  move  his  1^  a  fVT 
little."  Dr  Moxon  found  that  the  pons  was  occupied  by  an  imMoaa 
caseous  tubercular  mass,  which  consisted  of  two  halves  fused  tc^jethcr,  aid 
preserving  almost  exactly  the  normal  shape  of  the  part ;  only  a  iMn  sbett  d 
nervous  matter  remained.  It  seemed  marvellous  that  life  could  hare  b«B 
maintained  while  the  mass  was  growing  to  such  a  size.  In  another  caao  a 
minute  tumour  was  found  in  one  of  the  corpora  dentata  of  the  bulb,  wUck 
bad  given  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  disease  of  that  part 
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Then,  again,  paralysis  of  the  KmbB  to  tone  »He  of  thfe  body,  Of  ev^n  of 
all  four  limbs,  may  be  due  to  a  masd  pressing  on  the  motor  tract  from 
without ;  for  instance,  to  a  sarcoma  connected  with  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  comprsssing  the  medulla  oblongata  or  the  pons )  or  to  a  glioma  in  the 
hemisphere  above  the  lateral  ventricle,  pushing  downwards  and  flattening 
the  iNusal  ganglia.  In  other  caees,  when  the  tumour  lies  altogether  outside 
t^M  mxAxft  region,  hemipl^ia  is  oaused  by  the  yellow  softening  that  so  often 
derelops  itsetf  secondarily. 

A  growth  situated  in  the  superficial  convolutions  of  one  kemUphere  may 
affcet  the  movements  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  without  either 
disturbing  the  corpus  striatum  mechanically  by  pressure,  or  involving  it 
in  «ny  morbid  action.  The  symptoms  so  produced  are  among  the  most  in^ 
teresting  that  come  under  the  observation  of  physicians.  They  are  generally 
eonvuleive  in  character,  but  the  spasms  are  often  followed  by  a  kimsitory 
paralysis ;  and  it  is  sUU  a  question  whether  a  loss  of  power  may  not  occur 
primarily  and  alone.  Bright  was  the  first  to  point  out,  in  the  earliest 
volume  of  the  ^Oujr's  Hospital  Reports'  (1836),  that  some  cases  in  which 
fits  were  due  to  a  load  lesion  presented  the  peculiarity  that  consciousness  was 
not  loBt.  But  this  form  of  convulsions  was  never  systematically  investigated 
rnitil,  about  1865,  I^  Hughlings  Jackson  took  up  its  study,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  throw  important  light  upon  the  nature  and  seat  of  epilepsy  in 
getiMtd.  He  insisted  on  the  fact  that  hemispasm — ^the  *<  mobile  counter- 
part" of  hemiplegia — must  indicate  a  condition  of  **  instability  ^  in  the 
eonvohitions  which  discharge  through  the  corpus  striatum,  and  must  there^ 
fore  be  a  symptom  of  disease  in  those  convolutions  or  (possibly)  in  the 
corpus  striatum  itself.  And  he  set  to  woi^  to  determine,  so  far  as  patho- 
logical <qpp(Htunitie6  might  ofifer  themselves,  the  exact  seat  of  the  lesions 
ImtA  where  this  sjrmptom  had  been  present.  His  theories  have  since 
received  remaAable  confirmation  by  direct  experiment^  and  the  particular 
fonn  of  convulsions  in  question  is  now  commonly  known  abroad  as  '^  Jack* 
sonian  Epilepsy.** 

tt  was  in  1870  that  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  made  known  the  fact  that^ 
instead  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  being  insensible  to  galvanid  currents, 
as  Schiif  and  other  physiologists  stated^  there  were  in  the  dog  certain 
parts  of  ^  convolutions  which  reacted  to  such  ciurents  in  a  very 
definite  way,  each  setting  in  motion  some  particular  limb,  or  eten  som^ 
special  set  of  muscles.  Thus  they  laid  down  the  position  of  ^*  cortical 
centres"  Ux  the  movements  of  the  neck,  face,  fore-  and  hindJeg  respec- 
tively. Three  years  later  Dr  Ferrier  repeated  these  experiments  with  the 
faradic  current,  employing  various  animals,  and  at  length  monkeys,  in  which 
the  principal  convolutions  are  comparable,  one  by  one,  with  those  of  the 
bndn  of  man.  Afterwards  Hitzig  himself  operated  on  a  monkey.  Between 
the  results  of  these  two  observers  there  were  some  discrepancies  in  details. 
Hitsig  used  a  comparatively  weak  galvanic  current ;  thus  he  obtained  move- 
ments over  a  far  more  limited  area ;  indeed,  his  main  objeet  was  to  discover 
what  parts  of  the  cortex  would  jrield  movements  limited  to  isolated  groups 
of  muscles  on  the  most  feeble  stimulation.  He  maintains  that  in  the 
monkey  the  motor  centres  for  all  parts  of  the  body  are  situated  in  the 
anterior  central  (ascending  frontal)  convolution.  That  for  the  leg  is  nearest 
the  falx  cerebri,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  millimetres  from  it ;  that  for 
the  arm  lies  three  millimetres  further  outwutls ;  that  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  face,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  ear  and  eye,  is  situated  rather  more 
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behind  and  externally ;  that  for  the  lips,  tonga^  and  jaws  is  six  BiDi- 
metres  inwards  from  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Hitzig  did  not  deny  tbii 
irritation  of  adjacent  convolutions  by  more  powerful  (especially  by  induced) 
currents  gives  rise  to  movements  in  distant  parts ;  but  he  attributed  tkea 
to  the  action  of  the  current  upon  parts  beneath  the  cortex. 

Ferrier  placed  his  motor  centres  in  the  posterior  central  (aacendiag 
parietal)  as  well  as  in  the  anterior  central  (ascending  frontal)  eonToliitkio, 
and  also  in  the  postero-parietal  lobiile  ;  and  his  sensory  centres  inr  the  btd 
part  of  the  third  frontal  (speech),  in  the  angular  (vision)*  and  in  the 
superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (hearing).  He  agreed  with  Hitog 
in  placing  the  centre  for  the  leg  close  to  the  median  line,  but  he  divided  it 
into  two, — one  in  the  postero-parietal  lobule,  for  advance  of  the  hind  Imt)^ 
as  in  walking ;  the  other  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  ascending  parietol  and 
ascending  frontal  convolutions,  for  climbing  and  other  ccnnplex  movanei^ 
of  arms  and  legs.  He  made  the  centres  for  the  arm  and  hand  occupy  the 
ascending  parietal  convolution  nearly  as  far  outwards  as  tike  fiasnre  ol 
Sylvius,  as  wcU  as  the  ascending  frontal  and  the  superior  frontal  coovoiii- 
tions  outside  and  in  front  of  the  leg-centres.  The  movements  of  the  IqM, 
tongue,  and  mouth  he  connected  with  a  series  of  centres  occupyii^  the 
lower  part  of  the  ascending  frontal,  and  with  one  in  the  sufMra^Dirgiiitl 
convolution.  Centres  for  the  movements  of  the  eyes  were  believed  to 
occupy  an  extensive  area  in  the  two  upper  ("  first"  and  "  second  '^  ftenttl 
convolutions.  Stimulation  of  the  angular  gyrus,  or  of  the  superiw  tempoio- 
sphenoidal  convolutions,  also  caused  the  eyeballs  to  move,  with  dilatdion  of 
the  pupils ;  but  he  supposed  these  parts  to  be  centres  for  the  senses  of  s^ 
and  hearing,  and  the  movements  to  be  reflex. 

Since  the  publication  of  Ferrier's  book  in  1876,  Nothnagel,  Mnnk,  Goh^ 
and  other  experimenters  in  Germany,  and  Burdon-Sanderson,  Yeo,  Schifei; 
and  Horsley  in  England,  have  repeated  and  varied  his  experiments.  The  stimu- 
lation of  definite  cortical  areas  has  been  controlled  by  destrojring  correqxNid- 
ing  parts  of  the  hemispheres.  At  the  International  Medical  Congress  whiek 
met  in  London  in  1881,  Prof.  Goltz  brought  a  dog  from  Strasburg  whiek 
had  survived  extensive  destruction  of  successive  portions  of  the  coebni 
cortex,  and  this  living  witness  was  confronted  by  a  monkey  which  wm 
brought  forward  by  Dr  Ferrier.  After  observation  of  the  functions  of  bo* 
animals  they  were  destroyed,  and  the  brains  were  subsequently  submitted  to 
most  exact  and  thorough  anatomical  examination  by  Dr  Klein,  Mr  Lan^t 
Mr  Schafer,  and  Dr  Cowers.  The  account  of  the  discussion  in  the  *TiiM- 
actions '  of  the  Congress  (vol.  i,  pp.  218 — 240),  and  the  detailed  reports  bj 
Langley  and  by  Schafer,  published  in  the  *  Journal  of  Physiology '  (voL  it, 
pp.  248 — 326),  furnish  an  admirable  example  of  the  difficulty  of  asoertaift- 
ing  and  interpreting  scientific  facts,  and  of  success  in  at  least  the  fonoer 
task. 

The  practical  difficulties  have  been — ^in  faradic  stimulation,  the  dinpr 

of   a  current  spreading,  either  too  widely  or  too  deeply;  in  destruetiTe 

operations,  the  appearance  of  much  wider  and  more  complete  ablation  tba 

proved  to  be  the  case ;  in  pathological  observations,  the  infirequency  of  locally 

circumscribed,  single  and  uncomplicated  lesions ;  and,  generally,  Uiefallaeiei 

resulting  from  vaso-motor  disturbance,  from  inhibition  of  dist^it  ganghonk 

centres,  and  from  direct  or  indirect  mechanical  pressure. 

•  In  the  second  edition  of  Dr  Perrier'B  work,  '  The  Functions  of  the  Bnm,'  1886,  W 
includes  the  occipital  lobes  in  the  visual  area  (pp.  271  et  $e^,). 
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Nevertheless,  pathological  cases  completely  observed^  completely  exa- 
mined after  death,  and  free  from  complications,  have  gradu^y  accumu- 
lated. A  new  series  of  experiments  on  the  monkey's  brain  has  been  carried 
out  by  Profs.  Ferrier  and  Yeo,  and  an  independent  series,  with  no  less  skill 
and  care,  by  Profs.  Schafer  and  Horsley.  In  the  congress  of  physiologists 
which  met  at  B&le  in  September,  1889,  Mr  Horsley  and  Dr  Beevor 
demonstrated  on  a  monkey  under  anaesthetics  the  accuracy  with  which 
predicted  movementa  of  the  thumb,  forearm  and  shoulder,  the  eyes  and  the 
tongue  could  be  produced  by  faradic  stimulation  of  definite  areas  of  the 
cortex. 

It  may  now  be  taken  as  certain  that  there  are  excitable  areas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  which  are. connected  with  definite 
movements.  The  exact  locality  of  the  motor  areas  has  been  accurately 
ascertained,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  crucial  proof  of  operation  upon 
human  patients.  Other  portions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  not  thus  excitable. 
The  precise  localisation  of  sensory  areas,  is  still  doubtful.  Disregarding, 
therefore,  the  anterior  frontal,  the  posterior  parietal,  occipital,  and  temporo- 
sphehoidal  regions  of  the  cortex,  we  have  a  '^ motor  area"  around  the 
fibssure  of  Eolando,  which  includes  the  ascending  frontal  with  the  closely 
adjacent  part  of  the  third,  second,  and  first  frontal  convolutions,  and  the 
ascending  parietal,  together  with  the  inner  aspect  of  the  same,  which  forms 
part  of  the  marginal  gyrus,  and  the  front  of  the  superior  parietal  lobule 
(postero-parietal  of  Huxley  and  Turner).  Irritation  of  these  parts  is 
capable  of  causing  definitely  distributed  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body — a  "  discharging  "  lesion ;  destruction  of  the  same 
parts  is  capable  of  causing  definitely  distributed  loss  of  power  in  the  same 
muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body — a  "  destrojdng  "  lesion. 

The  area  which  corresponds  with  certain  movements  of  the  leg  comes 
firsts  occupying  the  borders  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando  close  to  the 
falx  cerebri,  and  extending  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  ascending 
frontal  (or  pr8&-central),  the  ascending  parietal  (or  post>central),  and  the 
inner  siuface  of  the  same  part  of  the  hemisphere,  which  correq)onds  to 
the  marginal  convolutions  immediately  behind  the  calloso-marginal  fissure. 
The  area  which  corresponds  with  movements  of  the  arm  is  below  and 
external  to  the  last,  and  occupies  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  con- 
volutions opposite  the  second  frontal  gyrus  in  front  and  the  angular  gyruB 
behind.  The  area  which  corresponds  with  movements  of  the  facial  muscles 
appears  to  be  lower  down  in  the  same  direction,  in  front  and  behind  the 
lowest  point  to  which  the  fissure  of  Bolando  reaches.  Lower  still,  at  the  angle 
between  the  ascending  and  horizontal  branches  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  oppo- 
site the  third  frontal  convolution,  this  region  marches  with  the  gyri  operti, 
the  insula,  and  Broca's  aphasic  region. 

Lastly,  high  up  and  internal  is  a  motor  area  which  lies  in  front  of  that 
for  the  lower  extremity,  occupying  the  back  part  of  the  first  frontal  convo^ 
lution,  which  is  believed  to  be  associated  with  movements  of  the  trunk  on 
the  opposite  side.^ 

*  Centres  for  the  mnBcles  of  the  eyeballs,  for  movements  of  the  tongue  and  jaw,  and  for 
morements  of  the  taU,  have  been  ascertained  with  more  or  less  exactitude  in  the  monkey 
and  the  dog.  The  difficulty  of  comparing  the  results,  even  in  the  former  animal,  with  its 
different  mode  of  progression  and  of  prehension  from  human  physiology,  is  obvious,  and  is 
folly  recognised  by  Ferrier.  Disturbance  of  the  ocular  muscles  in  man  appears  to  be  more 
often  connected  with  lesions  of  the  motor  nerves,  of  the  bulb  or  of  the  oerebellnm,  than 
with  those  which  affect  the  cerebral  cortex. 
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Wheii  we  apply  tk^  kaowledge  thus  obtoinad  witb  *  vmw  Io  tke 
di^go/oais  of  eircumaonbed  lesions  of  the  cerebi^  Aortex,  w»  an  bmI  ^ 
certfUR  clinieel  difficulties. 

Iq  the  first  plsice,  it  is  to  be  noted  tbat  the  oceurroiite  of  eonviiUfi 
attacks  without  uucoASciousness  beginning  in,  or  limited  to,  some  putiaiu 
part  of  the  body,  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  t^arecognisaUa  k>Gttl  Iniieiigiiti 
in  the  brain  at  all.  We  shall  find  several  instances  of  epilepsy  in  wUA 
attacks  of  the  kind  were  almost  eiurtainly  ^*  funetionaL''  Thns  in  a  mm  d 
Dr  Jackson's,  the  cmly  morbid  change  disoover^  a^  the  antop^  wtm  atopi^ 
of  both  hemispheres,  although  the  fits  which  had  occurred  had  begv  ii 
the  right  index  finger  and  thumb,  and  had  often  been  unattended  widi  Ion 
gI  consciousness  (*  Med.  Times  and  Qaxette,'  1872). 

Moreover,  according  to  Dr  Jackson,  the  seat  of  localised  oonnkin 
seiisures,  or  of  general  seizures  beginning  with  loeal  spasms,  is  in  the  majori^ 
of  oases  some  part  of  the  hand,  generally  the  thumb  or  the  forefinger;  tki 
next  moat  frequent  seat  is  the  cheek  or  tha  tongue,  and  it  is  mndi  mm 
rajrely  the  gre^t  toe. 

The  results  of  experiment  have,  however,  been  cmifiniied  by  sHaieil 
experience.  Some  of  the  earlier  cases  may  be  briefly  cited.  (1  axid  S)T«e 
cases  of  Jackson's  (one  recorded  in  the  'Med.  Times  and  Ghu.'  for  187S, 
the  other  quoted  by  Ferrier),  in  each  of  which  the  spasms  always  hs^tt 
in  one  thnmb,  and  a  lesion  was  found  in  the  opposite  first  frontal  eaur 
volution.  (3)  A  case  at  Guy's  Hospital  where  we  found  in  the  faaek 
part  of  the  first  frontal  gyrus  a  small  glioma  on  the  right  side;  thpi 
had  been  repeated  fits  without  unconsciousness,  starting  mostly  in  ^  kft 
foot^  but  occasionally  in  the  left  arm.  (4)  A  patient  of  Griednger^i,  lAo 
was  attacked  with  transient  spasms  in  the  right  leg,  afterwards  aflbctiag  te 
right  arm,,  the  face,  and  the  tcoigue ;  a  cysticereus  lay  dose  to  the  left  tide 
fA  the  falx  cerebri,  in  such  a  position  that  its  anterior  extremity  eoinddad 
with  a  line  drawn  vertically  upwards  from  the  ear.  (5)  Becorded  by  Dr 
Dreschfeld,  of  Manchester  ('Lancet^^  1877).  The  convulsive  moveBSBH 
began  with  a  sudden  clenching  of  the  left  fist^  flexion  of  the  wrist,  lad 
pronation  of  the  forearm,  while  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth  was  at  fthi 
same  time  strongly  drawn  downwards ;  a  local  syphilitic  lesion  was  fowd 
in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  ascending  parietal  and  snpra-nuuqginal  ooitfoiii> 
tions.  (6)  A  case  observed  by  Hitzig.  The  patient  was  a  French  soUMr 
who  was  wounded  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  near  Orleans  on  Desanhg 
14th,  1870.  On  February  4th,  1871,  he  was  attacked  with  ehmic  ftpmrn 
affecting  the  left  side  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  the  eyelids,  and  aftemrdi 
the  fingers  on  that  side.  After  death  there  was  found  to  be  a  loeal  nacfW 
of  the  parietal  bone,  and  an  abscess  in  the  right  ascending  frontal  ceayob* 
tion.  (7)  Another  instance,  very  similar,  has  been  recorded  by  Wente 
(<  Yirchov's  Archiv,'  Ivi,  p.  289).  The  patient^  who  had  fallen  bm  s 
railway  truck,  was  attacked  with  convulsions  limited  to  certain  musolaB  m 
the  right  side,  especially  those  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  ah  oasi,  ths 
eyelids,  and  the  tongue ;  after  death  the  left  temporal  bone  was  foaal 
fracturedi  and  the  aui^ace  of  the  brain  crushed  on  each  aide  of  the  Sylm 
fissure  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  (8)  A  ease  of  Dr  Qomn 
('  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1874)  in  which  spasms  began  in  the  left  angle  of  Ai 
mouth,  involving  afterwards  the  frontal  muscle  on  each  side,  but  in  wUA 
the  only  local  lesion  appeared  to  be  a  clot  of  blood  situated  above  the  i^ 
lateral  ventricle,  just  inside  the  gyrus  fomicatus.     This  case  ootdaly  don 
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Bat  •orrMpond  with  the  observations  of  Hitrig  and  Ferrier  5  but  it  does  not 
aontnuiict  them,  as  if,  for  example,  a  email  tumour  were  to  be  found  in  the 
oeeipital  lobe  when  limited  spaesM  had  been  preeent  during  life.*  (9)  A 
ease  reported  by  F»-rier  (<  Brain/  A^nil,  18B0)  of  eonrtdsione  in  the  left 
arm  and  leg  following  hemiplegia,  in  a  man  the  subjeet  of  phthisia.  At 
the  antopey  a  tubercular  grow^  was  found  occupjring  both  sides  ol  the 
ftumre  of  Bokndo  on  the  external  aspeet  of  the  right  hemisphere,  and 
extending  into  the  internal  aspect  as  well. 

During  the  last  ten  years  many  similar  cases  have  been  recorded  by 
Jackson,  Oowers,  Bastian,  Hadden,  and  other  observers  in  this  country ; 
and  a  still  larger  number  in  France,  Germany,  and  America. 

We  are  now  justified  in  stating  that  lesions  of  certain  particular 
eonvolutions  are  capable  of  causing  limited  paralysis  instead  of  spasms. 
Dr  Hughlin^  Jactuon  long  ago  pointed  out  that  unilateral  convulsive 
aeisures  were  often  followed  by  a  more  or  less  comj^ete  hemiplegia ;  but  he 
then  believed  that  this  form  of  paralysis  was  alwa3rs  transitory,  passing  off 
la  a  few  dtLyu  or  weeks.  No  doubt  persistent  local  paralysis  is  seldom  or 
never  caused  by  a  cerebral  tumour,  unless  it  interferes  directly  with  the 
oorpuB  striatum,  or  with  some  part  of  the  motor  tract.  But  Dr  Jackson's 
distinetion  between  '*  discharging '^  and  '*  destroying  "  lesions  is  in  harmony 
with  the  fact  that  although  paralysis  may  not  be  produced  by  a  new  growth 
in  a  convolution,  it  may  yet  result  from  softening  in  the  motor  region.; 
uid  almost  every  instance  of  aphasia  is  a  case  in  point.  Hence  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  convolutions  near  the  fissure  of  Bolando  should  be 
made  whenever  a  patient  has  had  unilateral  ptosis,  or  paralysis  confined  to 
part  of  the  face,  or  to  a  finger,  or  any  part  of  the  upper  limb  on  one  side. 
The  results  of  Ferrier's  ami  subsequent  experiments  are  decisive  of  the 
physiological  fact,  and  clinical  observations  to  the  same  effect  are  recorded ; 
two  early  ones  by  Ldffler  were  quoted  by  Hitzig.  One  is  the  case  of  a  man 
whose  two  parietal  bones  were  both  fractured  at  the  vertex  by  a  gunshot 
wound ;  he  had  paralysis  of  both  legs.  Another  is  that  of  a  man  who  was 
wounded  at  the  upper  and  anterior  angle  of  the  left  parietal  bone ;  his 
right  1^  instantly  became  paralysed,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  On  the 
seventh  day  the  loss  of  power  extended  to  the  right  arm  also,  but  this 
quickly  got  better,  while  in  the  leg  the  recovery  was  very  slow.  Judging 
from  experiments  on  dogs  and  monkeys,  paralysis  caused  by  a  cortical 
lesion  ought  to  be  limited  to  some  special  movements  of  the  affected 

•  There  is,  however,  a  case  of  Sir  William  QnlTs  in  which  a  large  ahscess  in  one 
posterior  lobe  was  attended  with  attacks  of  spasm  limited  to  one  arm;  and  a  few 
other  eases  have  been  recorded  which  would  appear  inocmsisteiit  with  the  eiperim«ital 
results  giren  abo^  were  it  not  that  legitimate  criticism  seems  to  deprive  them  of  decided 
signiilcance.  One  of  these  was  ohserred  by  Dr  Jackson.  The  foot  had  been  the  starting* 
point  of  the  spasms,  and  a  tnmonr  was  found  which  invohred  the  lower  part  of  the 
ascendipg  frontal  oonTolotion ;  but  the  brain  also  presented  other  lesions.  Another  is  a 
case  of  0r  Qowers*,  in  which  there  was  thrombosis  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  and 
of  some  of  its  afferent  veins,  with  hyperssmia  of  parts  of  the  three  frontal  convolutions, 
situated  further  forwards  than  any  recognised  <* cortical  motor  centres;"  but  in  that 
instance  the  fits  were  general,  although  they  bc^an  with  a  slow  movement  of  the  hand  te 
the  bead ;  aad  death  occurred  within  two  hours  from  the  time  of  their  coouneneement. 
Again,  in  a  patient  of  Dr  Buzzard's,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  was 
found  in  the  white  substance  of  the  left  hemisphere,  extending  as  &r  as  the  grey  matter 
of  the  gyrus  f omieatus ;  the  cause  ci  death  was  phthisis.  The  symptom  wl^di  had 
sugjgerted  the  idea  that  a  local  lesion  might  be  found  was  that  she  had  fits  beginmng  with 
an  aura  in  the  l^  wrist ;  but  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  occurrence  of  spasm 
in  the  same  put.  Moreover,  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  seat  of  the  aura  sufficed 
to  transfer  H  to  tiie  opposite  arm. 
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muscles.  An  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  Hitzig's  case  of  tlie  Fmcii 
9oldier  referred  to  above  (No.  6).  His  spasms  were  followed  bj  a  ptrttil 
paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  on  the  left  side ;  and  it  is  ezprady 
stated  that  he  could  voluntarily  briQg  the  muscles  into  action  as  wdl  as  on 
the  opposite  side,  although  that  half  of  the  face  remained  almost  motioiile« 
when  it  should  have  moved  in  common  with  the  right  side  for  the  paipcne 
of  expression.  This  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  occurs  when  diimseol 
the  corpus  striatum  or  other  lesion  of  the  motor  tract  causes  paralysis  of 
the  face  (cf.  p.  563),  In  most  of  the  cases  reported  by  Ferrier,  JackBOo, 
•Bourneville,  and  other  writers  quoted  by  Bastian,  there  were  first  sptsu 
of  the  thumb,  arm,  foot,  or  leg,  and  afterwards  paralysis.  SometiiBe^ 
however,  circumscribed  convulsions  supervened  in  a  paralysed  limb. 

Lastly,  instances  have  been  observed  by  Gowers  of  congenital  skteofob 
of  one  hand,  and  by  Bastian  of  a  wasted  arm,  associated  with  atrophy  of  tte 
opposite  ascending  parietal  gyrus ;  also  of  an  amputated  limb  with  simikr 
atrophy  of  its  motor  area  in  the  cortex. 

The  cerebrum  outside  the  motor  tract— Wq  have  still  to  consider  wfail 
"localising  symptoms  "  may  be  present  when  a  lesion  is  seated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  one  hemisphere,  or  in  the  superficial  convolutions  beyond  tlie 
motor  area.  As  we  have  seen,  the  cortical  centres  for  the  special  senses  are 
still  imperfectly  known,  and  tactile  sensibility  is  almost  always  less  affoctod 
than  movement.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  special  localising  sjtb- 
ptoms  can  as  yet  be  connected  with  cortical  lesions  of  the  front  part  ol  tte 
frontal  lobes,  the  temporo-sphenoidal  or  the  occipital.  In  many  cases  tke 
pnly  symptoms  are  lethargy,  listlessness,  an  oddness  of  manner,  tadtandty, 
and  unwillingness  to  speak,  or  loss  of  memory  and  impairment  of  intdli- 
gence — symptoms  that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  diffused  morbid 
changes  afiecting  both  hemispheres.  These,  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  an 
ihe  kind  of  symptoms  which  are  found,  in  monkeys  and  in  dogs,  to  resnh 
from  ablation  of  the  cortex  outside  the  motor  area. 

The  general  s3rmptoms  of  headache,  vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis  may 
point  to  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  but  unless  it  happens  to  press  on  sons 
nerve>trunk  we  have  no  means  of  determining  its  seat 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  cerebral  haemorrhage,  the  commonest  of 
"  destroying  "  lesions,  is,  as  we  found  {svvpra^  p,  557),  rare  in  these  "  noo- 
motor  "  regions  compared  with  the  corpus  striatum,  the  pons,  and  the  cere- 
beUum.  But  tumours  and  cerebral  abscesses  are  much  less  rare,  so  that  ve 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  their  negative  effects. 

In  a  case  under  the  writer's  care  in  which  the  symptoms  pointed  to  a 
cerebral  tumour,  its  locality  was  ascertained  by  signs  of  pressure  on  the  left 
orbit ;  the  skuU  was  therefore  trephined,  and  a  large  growth  was  foand  ia 
the  anterior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe.  While  these  sheets  are  passiiifg 
through  the  press,  a  patient  under  the  care  of  Dr  Shaw,  whose  sense  of 
smell  was  noted  to  be  decidedly  deficient  during  Hfe,  died  with  symp*^** 
of  organic  cerebral  disease,  and  a  cyst  was  found  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe. 

The  basal  ganglia, — ^We  have  seen  that  ordinary  hemiplegia  docs  not,  u 
was  formerly  supposed,  depend  upon  lesion  of  either  grey  nucleus  of  the 
corpis  striatum^  but  upon  interruption  of  the  motor  tract  as  it  passes 
between  the  caudate  nucleus  and  thalamus  (the  internal  capsnle  behind  the 
genu),  or  upon  severing  of  the  white  fibres  of  the  external  capsule  or  corona 
radiata  outside  the  lenticulus,  as  they  run  from  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex. 
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Destruetdve  lesions  confined  to  the  lenticulns  or  the  cauda  tnay  produce  no 
special  symptoms. 

The  thalamus  is  more  directly  in  the  motor  tracts  but  it  is  rarely  the 
seat  of  disease,  and  the  symptoms  then  produced  are  not  characteristic.  In 
the  case  of  a  boy  in  Guy's  Hospital,  which  was  published  in  the  'Patho- 
logical Transactions '  for  1 884,  a  tumour  occupied  the  right  thi^^mus.  There 
was  headache  and  double  optic  neuritis,  with  ptosis  and  slight  motor  pai'ar 
lysis  of  the  opposite  side  affecting  the  arm  more  than  the  leg ;  no  marked 
ansBSthesia,  if  any,  and  no  blindness  or  jstrabismus. 

Lesions  of  the  back  of  the  thalamus  have  caused  hemiopia,  but  there  was 
IHX>bably  pressure  exerted  on  the  optic  tracts  or  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  pUmtary  body  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  a  cancer,  glioma^  or 
other  tumour.  Three  cases  are  noted  in  Dr  White's  list  (p.  602,  supra) : 
one  of  these  patients,  a  man  of  forty-five,  with  symptoms  of  tumour  of  the 
base»  had  a  secondary  growth  in  the  lung.     A  fourth  was  a  cystic  tumour. 

The  pinea  or  conarium  may  contain  a  psammoma  or  sarcoma.  Dr  Hein- 
rich  Reinhold  has  coUected  four  or  five  cases  in  a  monograph  ('  Tumor  der 
ZirbeldrUse,'  1886).     In  his  case  it  was  a  glio-sarcoma. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  affections  described  in  this  chapter 
involves  two  distinct  questions.  First,  they  have  to  be  distinguished  fi'om 
other  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres  or  of  distant  parts ;  secondly,  they 
have  to  be  differentiated  from  one  another.  The  answer  to  the  former 
question  is  often  wonderfully  positive  and  exact.  To  the  young  student — 
who  perhaps  knows  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  tumours  and 
other  surgical  affections  of  parts  that  can  be  seen  and  handled — nothing  is 
more  strOnng  than  the  confidence  with  which  the  physician  can  sometimes 
assert  the  existence  of  a  tumour  in  the  cranial  cavity. 

Cases  do,  indeed,  occur  which  are  only  cleared  up  in  the  post-mortem 
toom.  A  man  of  whom  little  is  known,  or  who  has  hitherto  shown  no 
marked  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  may  die  in  a  succession  of  fits,  or  in 
coma  of  a  few  hours'  duration,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  between 
tumour,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  thrombosis  of  an  artery,  and  ursdmia.  Or,  if 
he  lives  for  two  or  three  weeks,  between  tumour,  abscess,  and  meningitis. 

But^  as  a  rule,  the  illness  caused  by  a  tumour,  or  a  tubercle,  or  a  syphi- 
litic gumma  in  the  brain  begins  gradually,  and  goes  on  for  several  months. 
In  the  cases  that  have  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  within  the  last  few  years 
the  duration  of  weU-marked  symptoms  has  generally  been  from  three  to 
nine  months,  but  one  patient  had  had  fits  for  four  years.  Jackson  has 
recorded  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  optic  neuritis  and  staggered  in 
walking  in  1865,  and  who  did  not  die  until  the  summer  of  1872,  when  she 
had  become  insane— there  was  a  growth  springing  from  the  **  floor  of  the 
sphenoidal  fossa."  It  may  be  affirmed  that  when  cerebral  symptoms  of  the 
Und  described  in  the  present  chapter  have  lasted  for  more  tlum  five  or  six 
weeks,  they  are  due  either  to  a  tumour  or  to  red  softening.  Abscess  is 
secondary  to  injury  or  some  source  of  suppuration,  and  primary  red  soften- 
ing is  very  rare. 

There  still  remains  another  important  source  of  difficulty.  In  women 
the  symptoms  of  a  cerebi'al  tumour  are  sometimes  so  vague  that  for  a  long 
time  they  are  mistaken  for  those  of  hysteria.  The  writer  remembers  a 
yotmg  woman  in  Mary  Ward  who  had  every  symptom  of  hysteria,  and  who 
no  doubt  was  highly  hysterical.     But  Dr  Willis,  whose  patient  she  was, 
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always  aiterted  tiiat  there  ira«  more  than  hysteria.  One  morang.  to  the 
astonishment  of  nurses  and  students,  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed,  wad  lA 
the  autopsy  we  found  a  cerebral  tumour.  A  painter  onee  died  ia  Gvj't 
Hospital  of  drowsiness  and  epileptiform  fits,  which  were  believed  to  be  ^ 
effects  of  lead-poisoning ;  bat  a  spindle-eell  sarcoma  of  the  sixe  of  a  i 
was  found  in  the  right  hemisphere,  with  exteneiye  yelknr 
around  it. 

The  qphihalmoecope. — ^In  such  cases,  as  in  many  others,  tiie  rootBM  qm  rf 
the  ophthalmoscope  is  a  great  safeguard.  The  discovery  of  choked  &K^m 
of  optic  neuritis,  or  of  atro|^y,  goes  far  towards  establishing  the  premee 
of  an  organic  lesion.  No  doubt  at  first  the  significance  of  tiiese  appear 
anoes  was  rated  too  highly.  When  neuritis,  or  choking  of  the  diac,  affMts 
one  eye  only,  it  is  sometimes  a  sign  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  orlMt  nAtr 
than  within  the  skull.  Mr  Lawson  brought  before  the  Clinical  Society  m 
1-876  a  case  in  which  a  hydatid  cyst  pressed  upon  the  nenre  behad  tht 
eye,  and  so  caused  great  ewelling  of  the  disc  on  that  side.  Again,  wiSaterd 
optic  neuritis  may  be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  optic  nerve  botweea 
the  chiasma  and  the  optic  foramen ;  a  gumma  at  tlie  base  eeeiBed  to  kne 
acted  in  this  way  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr  Hulke  in  the  *  Ophthalmie 
Hospital  Reports.'  Dr  Jackson  has  met  with  two  cases  in  whiA  the 
ophthalmoscope  revealed  an  affection  of  one  eye,  dependent  upon  Ike  pre* 
sence  of  a  tumour  in  the  oi^)osite  cerebral  hemisphere.  In  a  patient  of  the 
writer's  there  was  much  more  severe  optic  neuritis  on  the  same  side  u  a 
cerelH*al  abscess  than  on  the  other.  But  it  is  a  rule  to  whidi  there  en 
very  few  exceptions  that  both  optic  discs  suffer  from  disease  of  the  braia. 

In  some  rare  instances  ophthalmoscopic  changes  seem  to  preeede  aB 
other  symptoms.  A  patient  oi  Dr  Allbutt  had  amauroeis  from  atrophy  f^r 
three  years  before  any  signs  of  cerebral  tumour  began  to  manifest  thm- 
selves,  although  these  afterwards  became  well  marked.  But  of^e  nenritii 
alone  is  not  enough  to  indicate  organic  disease.  In  a  series  <^  nwwlecled 
cases,  recorded  by  Mr  Hulke  in  the  '  Ophthalmic  HosfHtal  Beporta,'  then 
are  several  in  which  optic  neuritis,  terminating  in  atrophy,  saoned  te  be 
either  spontaneous,  or  attributable  to  such  vague  causes  as  ehildbeaio^ 
lactation,  leucorrhoea,  sexual  excesses,  or  to  an  antecedent  attack  d 
diphtheria  or  rheumatic  fever ;  and  in  1866  von  Graefe  spoke  <rf  it  as  8on^ 
times  due  to  menstrual  disorders. 

Even  when  unmistakable  indications  of  cerebral  disturbance  are  preeei^ 
it  is  a  question  how  far  one  is  justified  in  concluding  from  ophthafanoseoiie 
appearances  that  there  must  be  organic  lesion  in  the  brain.  In  iMny  ci 
Mr  Hulke's  cases  the  other  symptoms  did  not  support  the  diagncev  ef 
organic  lesion  of  the  brain.  Three  of  them,  all  of  which  terminated  ia 
recovery,  were  thought  to  be  probably  examples  of  meningitis ;  but  the 
evidence  was  imperfect.  Another  case  would  certainly  have  been  r^arM 
as  one  of  ordinary  epilepsy  if  the  eyes  had  not  been  examined.  Twe 
patients,  both  advanc^  in  years,  had  hemiplegia,  and  ultimately  died  of 
apoplexy  :  one,  a  man  aged  thirty-eight,  attributed  the  affection  <d  Ui  tijB 
to  watching  a  solar  eclipse ;  another,  a  woman  aged  twenty-four,  ascribed 
hers  to  standing  in  the  garden  with  her  head  uncovered.* 

e  Dr  Hughlingfl  Jackson,  who  believes  that  doable  optic  nenriUs  if  alaioai  cotih 
evide»oe  of  what  be  terms  "  coarse  diseaee''  within  the  enniimi,  adnHs  that  he  has  Ub- 
self  met  with  a  few  instances  in  which,  aflw  detih,  no  sndi  disease  ooold  be  fowML  0I«« 
case  of  this  kind  he  has  poblisbed  foil  details.  A  woman,  aged  thir^-f^or,  had  for  akM*  • 
year  been  subject  to  attacks  of  severe  headache  accompanied  witti  Ton^tiBg ;  tor  tto* 
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In  deseribing  meningitis  we  shall  mention  cases  in  which  STrnptoms 
rery  like  those  of  that  disease  hare  been  associated  with  double  optk 
neuritis,  bat  in  which,  although  thej  terminated  fatally,  no  lesioo  could  be 
discoirered  either  in  the  membranes  or  in  the  cerebral  smbstance.  Surely 
ife  19  but  common  sense  to  suppose  that,  if  one  could  see  the  state  of  the 
hnin  in  cases  which  recorer,  it  would  be  found  equally  free  from  obvious 
morbid  changes.  Ophthalmoscopic  appearances  have  great  yalue  along  with 
other  symptoms  in  the  diagnosis  between  organic  and  functional  diseases, 
but  tk^  are  not  more  path^nomonic  than  the  rest. 

Another  question  is  whether  any  special  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
exaet  character  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  a|^)earances  in  a  case  beUered  to  be 
one  of  local  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  Meningitis  often  accompaides  a 
gumma  of  the  base ;  and  a  tumour  in  any  part  may  set  up  extensive  yellow 
softening.  It  might  be  thoi^ht  that  nemxHretinitis,  as  distinguished  from 
dioking  of  the  dis^  would  indicate  the  presence  of  such  secondary  affections. 
B«t  one  of  Mr  Hidke's  cases  seems  to  show  that  the  fonner  change  may 
d^iend  upon  the  presoice  of  a  sarcoma  attached  to  tiie  floor  of  the  shul]^ 
without  thwe  being  any  evident  inflamma^tion  of  the  memkiuies  or  of  the 
brain  itself.  Nor  can  sim^de  atrophy  ot  the  disc,  without  antecedent 
neuritis^  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  hydrocephalus. 

To  eondude,  double  optic  neuritis  certainly  most  often  indicates  a  tumcmr, 
ksB  coDraumly  meningitis  or  hydrocephalus  or  tabes,  rarely  or  never  cerebral 
emboUsm,  thrombosis^  or  hemorrhage.  It  may  occur  in  Bright's  disease  or 
after  fever.  Single  c^ic  neuritis  rarely  points  to  a  cerebral  lesion.  Acute 
optic  neuritis  is  often  caused  by  a  chronic  lesion,  as  a  tumour.  Primary 
optic  atrophy  is  not  so  often  a  symptom  of  local  cerebral  lesions  as  ef  more 
general  diseases,  such  as  tabes,  general  paralysie^  and  insular  sclerosis;  but 
when  secondary  it  has  the  same  significance  as  the  descending  optic  neuritis, 
of  which  it  is  most  often  the  effect.  Atrophy,  like  neuritis,  of  one  optic  disc 
seldom  points  to  cerebral  disease ;  much  more  often  to  a  "  peripheral'^  lesion 
affecting  the  optic  nerve  or  tract 

The  dtffermkd  pathological  diagnosis  between  the  several  forms  of  local 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  must  usually  rest  on  our  knowledge  of  the  most 
frequent^  and  tiierefore  the  most  likely  lesions  in  a  given  case.  In  a  child 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  tubercle.     The  older  the  patient^ 

months  she  had  heen  hlind.  Her  illness  hegan  hy  her  being  seized  with  vertigo  and 
momeokuj  mconsekniMiefs,  after  which  she  had  headache  for  four  days.  At  another  time 
the  pain  lasted  for  three  weeks.  She  was  admitted  on  December  10th,  1974.  On  Jannary 
0th»  1875>  she  had  an  attaek  of  pain  so  intense  am  to  make  her  toss  her  head  firom  side  to 
Bide»  holding  it  in  her  hands,  and  crying,  "  Oh,  my  head  1 1  don't  know  what  I  shall  do." 
Sha  fetched  and  vomited  frequently.  Both  optic  discs  were  greatly  swcdlen,  and  the  veins 
Sa  tibem  were  dilated  and  tortnons.  After  the  10th  she  sank  gradnally  into  what  app^ued 
ta  be  natnral  sleep,  which,  howwer,  passed  into  coma,  and  on  tibe  12th  she  died  by  f lulure  of 
tiie  realisation.  A  tnmonr  or  some  similar  diseMe  was  confidently  antidpited,  but  Dt 
Suaton*  who  made  the  antopsy,  found  only  certain  mierosoopical  changes  in  the  cortex. 

Gompaiu  with  this  ease  one  that  was  brought  before  the  Qinieal  Socdety  in  1876 
bgr  Dr  €k)odhart  and  Mr  Higgens.  A  gvA,  a^d  twentyHxs,  was  attacked  with  intenae 
headache  and  vomiting  on  I&cember  21st,  1S^4»  at  the  very  time  when  Dr  Jackson's 
patient  had  just  entered  the  London  Hosintal.  Some  months  previously  she  had  been 
stunned  by  a  severe  blow  from  a  stone  on  her  right  temple.  On  the  24th  there  was  well* 
marked  double  (^iic  neuritis,  her  pulse  was  irregukur  and  only  52  in  the  minute,  and  she 
had  no  fever.  Afterwards  Ate  htul  paralyns  of  both  sixth  nerves,  suffocative  attacks  in 
whidi  she  could  hardly  breathe,  constipation,  transient  hemi^egia,  delirium,  and  an  sffec* 
tien  of  tiie  speech,  so  that  her  mother  could  not  understand  her.  But  between  the  Gth  and 
the  14t]i  January,  1876^  aU  her  symptoms  began  rapidly  to  snbsida^  and  before  long  her 
impaived  si^it  seoued  to  be  the  only  thing  tkoA  tronhM  her^  exisept  that  she  was  unable 
to  take  aelid  food  without  vomiking'. 
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tbe  greater  the  chance  that  the  lesion  is  some  other  form  of  tumour  Una 
tubercle  ;  and  above  the  age  of  forty  the  latter  is  very  anlikelj.  To  diitai- 
guish  between  tubercle  and  glioma  or  sarcoma  is,  however,  of  little  pndacil 
consequence ;  what  is  really  important  is  that  one  should  never  orwlook 
syphilis.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  in  many  instances  id  widdi 
gummata  are  developed  in  the  brain  no  nodes  upon  the  bones  cm  be  dk- 
covered,  nor  any  indications  of  past  or  present  orchitis^  iritis,  or  cutuieoai 
eruptions.  In  only  three  or  four  of  the  ten  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  recorded 
by  the  author  was  it  ascertained  during  life  that  the  patient  had  sofiml 
from  any  venereal  disease.  Dr  Buzzard  lays  stress  on  the  presence  of  a 
muddy  complexion,  and  other  signs  of  cachexia  not  traceable  to  any  definite 
visceral  disease,  as  pointing  to  syphilis.  It  is  well  known  Uiat  in  most  cam 
the  pains  caused  by  this  disease  regularly  recur,  or  at  least  undengo  a 
marked  aggravation  in  the  evening.  What  seems  to  have  more  we^fat  than 
anything  else  in  suggesting  syphilis  as  the  cause  of  obscure  nervoos  aj»> 
ptoms  is  the  impossibility  of  referring  them  to  any  single  len<»i.  Dr 
Jackson  long  ago  insisted  on  the  value  of  this  principle,  and  DrBuoaid 
has  illustrated  it  by  cases  in  point.  Thus  two  of  his  patiehts  had  paraljai 
of  one  arm  and  of  both  legs  at  the  same  time ;  the  inference  was  that  then 
was  an  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as  of  the  brain.  Still  seeoodary 
tumours  are  often  multiple,  and  the  presence  of  a  primary  new  growtii  dae- 
where  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Thus  a  patient  coming  to  a  physician  {or 
headache  and  paralysis  may  very  likely  never  mention  that  there  has  far 
years  been  a  tuinoUr  in  the  breast^  or  that  one  testicle  was  excised  aooM 
months  before.  Again,  the  original  seat  of  the  malignant  disease  may  be 
some  internal  Organ,  wbere  such  an  affection  is  difiScult  of  ddtectioiL  Oul 
of  sixteen  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  of  secondary  growths  in  the  braia  diers 
were  no  less  than  six  in  which  the  starting-point  of  the  mischief  was  a  sar- 
coma isurrounding  the  root  of  one  lung,  and  in  five  of  them  tins  was  not 
discovered  during  life. 


Prognosis,— AJOl  that  we  know  of  the  progress  of  cases  of  ceretod  \ 
would  tend  to  show  that  they  are  inevitably  fatal.* 

£ven  when  the  local  lesion  in  the  brain  is  a  syphilitic  ganuiia  tk 
prognosis  is  not  very  favourable,  so  far  as  concerns  the  paUent's  oltniate 
restoration  to  health.     For  a  time  active  treatment  is  generally  followed 

*  The  nearest  approach  to  a  recovery  that  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  oeosmd  ■ 
a  boy,  aged  fourteen,  who  was  nnder  my  care  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1807.  Aboit  tvo 
years  previously  he  had  been  taken  iU  with  "  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head,  kw  of  m^ 
and  fits  in  which  he  used  to  clench  his  hands."  On  May  Ist,  when  he  had  been  m  mf 
ward  for  three  weeks,  it  is  noted  that  *'he  lies  apparently  nnconscioiis  <d  evoytlBift 
and  cannot  be  routed.  His  head  is  constantly  thrown  backwa^^ ;  and  whan  he  is  toocM 
there  is  a  sort  of  opisthotonos.  He  is  completely  amaurotic ;  his  pupils  are  equal  tuL 
slightly  dilated."  On  May  4th  the  report  is,  ''He  is  riightly  more  consdoe^  b 
recognises  his  mother,  and  will  raise  his  hand  into  the  air  when  told  to  do  so.  Si 
evacuations  are  passed  involuntarily."  During  the  next  three  months  the  chief  <Asif> 
was  that  ho  slowly  wasted  away,  until  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton;  theoaljafi 
of  intelligence  that  he  ever  manifested  consisted  in  lifting  his  hand,  as  already  desoM. 
But  one  day,  in  going  round  the  ward,  I  spoke  to  him ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  ftviT* 
one  he  slowly  articulated  a  few  words  in  reply.  From  that  moment  he  began  to  iaprova 
He  took  food  well,  regained. flesh,  talked  more  and  m<»e  every  day,  got  up,  walked ab«^ 
the  ward,  and  at  last  was  discharged  perfectly  well  except  that  he  was  blind.  Afterward 
he  attended  among  my  out-patients.  I  have  no  notes  of  his  symptoms  during  this  poM 
but  I  remember  tb^t  he  complained  of  paroxysmal  headache,  and  of  epileptif^n  fits.  Be 
was  readmitted,  and  died.  The  notes  of  the  autopsy  have  unfortunately  been  mialaid;  Wt 
I  recollect  that  there  was  an  irregular  calcareous  mass,  of  about  the  siae  of  a  nartl^ 
embedded  in  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  with  some  mucoid  fluid  roimd  it.— C  H.  F. 
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by  very  stariking  results;  consciousness  is  regained^  paralysis  is  recovered 
from,  headache  subsides,  epileptiform  couvidsions  cease  to  recur.  But  after 
an  interval  the  S3nnptoms  return;  perhaps  the  opposite  limbs  are  now 
paralysed,  or  the  affection  may  assume  a  paraplegic  instead  of  a  hemiplegic 
form.  A  second  course  of  medicine  may  again  be  successful,  but  at  last 
our  efforts  are  baffled,  and  the  patient  succumbs.  Such  cases  are  often 
prolonged  over  a  period  of  several  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes 
hi^pens  that  the  cure  is  permanent;  and  more  often  that  each  return  is 
milder  than  the  last,  until  the  disease  gradually  wears  itself  out. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  cerebral  gummata  one  should  not  trust 
wholly  to  iodide  of  potassium,  though  it  is  desirable  to  give  it  at  firsts  and 
olien  in  very  large  doses,  for  its  action  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  mercury. 
But  afterwards  a  mercurial  course  should  always  be  prescribed;  The 
bichloride  may  be  given  internally,  or  recourse  may  be  had  to  calomel- 
vapour  baths  or  to  inunctions  with  blue  ointment 

Such  a  line  of  practice  often  proves  brilliantly  successful,  even  when 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  symptoms  were  due  to  a  syphilitic  lesion.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  the  ^oot  is  supplied  by  the  result  of  the 
treatment. 

The  palliation  of  s3nnptoms  is  always  possible.  It  there  be  epileptiform 
convulsions,  full  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  should  be  given.  The  same 
remedy  will  often  relieve  headache  or  giddiness.  Or  it  may  be  necessary 
to  administer  opium  or  morphia  by  the  mouth,  or  to  inject  the  alkaloid 
subcutaneously.  Dr  Reynolds  speiJu  highly  of  Indian  hemp  as  sometimes 
altc^ther  removing  pain  in  the  head.  He  also  recommends  the  local  appli- 
cation of  ice. 

The  recent  achievements  of  antiseptic  surgery,  and  the  power  of 
localisation  which  we  have  seen  that  experiment  and  observation  have  now 
conferred  on  the  physician,  have  led  to  the  bold  attempt  to  remove  a 
cerebral  tumour  by  trephining  and  enucleation.  Mr  Victor  Horsley  has 
published  a  remarkable  series  of  not  less  than  ten  cases  in  which  the  seat 
of  a  cortical  lesion  was  diagnosed  and  its  removal  accomplished  ('  Brit. 
Med.  Joum.,'  April  23rd,  1887).  In  half  ol  these  cases  the  morbid 
condition  was  not  a  new  growth,  but  some  inflammatory  or  degenerative 
change  in  the  brain  or  meninges.  However,  in  one  it  proved  to  be  a 
tubercular  tumour,  in  a  second  a  glioma,  in  a  third  a  large  Pacchionian 
body,  in  a  fourth  a  tumour  weighing  4^  oz.,  and  in  a  fifth  a  tubercular 
tumour.  In  the  last  of  these  cases  the  operation  was  fatal,  in  the  second 
the  glioma  returned  and  proved  fatal  six  months  afterwards ;  in  the  three 
others  the  patient  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  the  convulsion^  were 
rendered  less  frequent  or  the  pain  was  removed.  Mr  MacEwen,  of  Glasgow, 
has  also  had  successful  cases,  some  of  them  as  early  as  1883  (see  his  iaddress^ 
ibid.  August  11th,  1888). 

It  must  be  confessed  that  only  a  small  number  of  cerebral  tumours 
would  be  amenable  to  surgical  treatment  even  if  we  could  always  accurately 
determine  their  situation.  Many  are  too  deeply  seated,  others  are  multiple^ 
others  not  sufficiently  circumscribed,  others  of  malignant  nature,  and  others 
only  come  under  notice  too  late  for  treatment.  The  syphilitic  growths, 
moreover,  may  be  better  cured  by  drugs. 

A  hundred  cases  from  the  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  were  reviewed,  with 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  operation,  by  Dr  Hale  White  ('  Guy's  Hosp. 
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Bepi/  ToL  xliii,  pi  117).  H0  concluded  ilMkt)  noi  more  ibMi  three  tabcrcnlar 
tniiioun^  not  mere  tbrnn  f o«r  or  fire  gHomata,  and  otilj  one  mrwmti,  tw 
cysts,  one  Myxoma,  imd  two  tvmioara  of  doubtful  origin — ^in  ril  tea 
certainly,  and  four  probaUy,  of  the  100— were  removeaUe  by  epenlwi^ 
provided  that  their  exact  seat  had  been  previonsly  aeeertained. 

Cjbrebral  Absobsb. — ^This  disease,  though  00  diierent  pathofagialy 
from  a  cerebral  tcmour,  resembles  it  in  its  clinical  characten,  and  hem  it 
for  practical  purposes  treated  of  here. 

It  is  not  a  common  malady,  but  is  very  dangerous,  and  affords  a  most 
instructive  example  of  the  unforeseen  practical  results  whidi  Mkm  horn 
thorough  seienMc  investagation  of  diseases. 

jBMogy. — ^The  most  important  fact  which  was  eslaMisiied  by  Sr 
William  q4i1  in  his  papers  on  cerebral  abscess  in  the  '  6uy^  Beports'  far 
ld57  is  that  this  affection  »  never  primary  nor  idiopathic ;  it  is  doe  Met 
to  general  pysemia,  or  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  skull  invehring  local 
puruleiit  inf  etUon. 

Its  most  frequent  origin  ie  from  digea^  of  ike  ear^  espedaDy  tapp^ 
rative  inflammation  of  the  tympamnf^  Otorrhcea,  if  prrrtonged,  ihrijrs 
involves  the  risk  of  extension  of  mischief  through  the  bone  to  the  intenni 
surface  of  the  tkrsSL  Hence,  no  one  widi  a  chronic  discharge  Iraiii  tte 
ear  should  be  accepted  for  life  assurance  at  ordinary  rates.  In  the  'JMnd 
Times  and  €kusette '  for  1895  acase  is  recorded  of  a  patient  who  for  setvnd 
years  had  a  discharge  from  the  ear,  but  who  Kved  to  die  age  of  sixtjr-siXi 
and  then  died  of  a  cerebral  abscess ;  and  it  often  happens  that  an  wtni 
aJfoction  wbidi  had  been  present  from  early  childhood  kiUs  a  grown^i^  ur 
or  woman.  In  many  instances  the  several  stages  of  the  morbid  process  ire 
plainly  traceable  after  death.  The  tympanic  carrity  is  found  to  be  bare  ind 
carious,  or  necrotic ;  the  dura  mater  over  its  roof  is  raised  from  the  bone 
by  pu%  or  it  is  softened  and  sloughing ;  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mttet  ire 
adherent  at  this  point,  and  close  to  it  an  abscess  is  found  in  tbt  tmpot^ 
sphenoidal  lobe.  Or,  the  caries  may  pass  from  the  mastoid  sinuses  or  bom 
the  petrous  bone  to  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  basis  cranii,  and  then  the 
abscess  occupies  the  corresponding  half  of  the  cerebelluHL  Among  eigbteen 
successive  cases  at  Gkiy's  Hospital  there  were  twelve  in  which  the  temponi 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum  was  the  seat  of  the  abscess,  three  in  which  it  hj  ia 
the  cerebellum,  two  in  the  centrum  ovale,  and  one  in  the  pons. 

The  late  Mr  Toynbee  beKeved  Ihat  abscess  of  the  cersbrmn  iuiiiB)r 
follows  from  caries  of  the  tympanum,  abscess  of  the  cerebdlom  tnn 
phlebitis  e(  the  lateral  sinus,  and  abscess  of  the  bulb  from  caries  of  tte 
labyrinth.  The  third  situation  is  too  rare  to  be  taken  into  accotmt ;  M 
Gull,  and  subsequent  German  writers,  confirm  ToynbeeV  statement  d  tbe 
connection  between  disease  of  the  middle  ear  and  abscess  Of  the  cerebrnfl^ 
and  between  the  disease  of  the  mastoid  sinuses  and  abscess  of  Ae  an- 
helium. 

According  to  Buguenin  and  Meyer,  the  right  side  of  the  encephahn  is 
ttoch  more  apt  than  the  left  ta  be  affected  with  abseess  from  disease  d  tlw 
ear;  and,  among  twenty-four  cases  coUected  hy  GuH  and  Sutton,  the  r^t 
side  was  afifected  in  no  less  than  eighteen.  But  it  is  curious  tlui  of  tbe 
eighteen  cases  that  have  since  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospita],  in  nine  tbe 
abscess  wsw  on  the  left  side,  and  in  nine  on  the  right. 

Aurali  surgeons  formerly  kid'  stress  am  the  diagnosifei  of  cnies  of  tk 
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tympanum,  as  indicating  the  danger  of  extension  to  the  brain,  and  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  pass  a  probe  in  search  for  rough  and  denuded  bone.  But 
apart  from  the  risk  of  breaking  through  the  wail,  and  so  of  setting  up  the 
very  mischief  which  is  dreaded,  experience  has  shown  that  the  detection 
of  caries  is  less  important  than  was  supposed.  In  many  instances  of 
cerebral  abscess  set  up  by  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  the  bone  is  found 
after  death  to  be  hedthy.  There  is  more  than  one  route  by  which  the 
morbid  process  may  reach  the  brain.  It  may  pass  along  the  bony  canals 
which  transmit  the  superficial  petrosal  and  other  veins,  or  through  the 
spaces  in  the  diploe  which  convey  vessels  from  the  tympanum  to  the  dura 
mater.  A  ciuious  circumstance  is  that  in  many  instances  there  is  a  tract 
of  apparently  healthy  cerebral  substance  between  the  wall  of  the  abscess  and 
the  petrous  bone. 

When  the  suppuration  of  the  ear  assumes  a  putrid  character  the  danger 
of  meningitis  or  cerebral  abscess  is  the  greatest  The  suppression  of  the 
discharge  from  the  external  meatus  and  a  sudden  increase  of  pain  in  the  ear 
are  bad  indications,  for  they  denote  swelling  of  the  mucouis  membrane  and 
increased  tension  in  the  tympanum.  But  in  some  cases  there  is  no  pain  at 
all :  there  may  even  be  no  otorrhoea,  for  the  secretion  may  be  retained 
behind  a  perfect  membrana  tjrmpani ;  and  thus,  unless  one  carefully  tests 
the.  patient's  hearing,  we  may  easily  overlook  the  fact  that  he  has  anything 
the  matter  with  his  ear. 

Another,  but  a  far  less  frequent  cause  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  is  chronic 
disease  of  the  nose.  Two  such  instances  were  recorded  by  Gull  in  the  *  Guy's 
Hospital  Eeports'  for  1857.  Each  patient  had  suffered  from  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils ;  in  one  case  the  abscess  was  in  the  middle  lobe,  in  the 
other  in  the  anterior  lobe.  Other  writers  have  given  cases  in  which  a  nasal 
polypus  was  the  starting-point  of  the  mischief.  The  author  once  made  an 
autopsy  in  which  an  ulcerating  epUhdioma  of  the  lip  and  cheek  extended 
to  the  base  of  the  skull  along  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  set 
up  an  abscess  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain.  Necrosis  or  caries  of  ihe 
calvaria  from  any  cause,  if  attended  with  sloughing  of  the  dura  mater,  may 
have  a  like  efiect.  Another  source  of  suppurative  meningitis  or  of  cerebral 
abscess  is  carbuncle  of  the  face,  particularly  of  the  upper  Up. 

General  pycema  sometimes  leads  to  the  formation  of  one  or  more 
abscesses  in  the  brain,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  records  of  examina- 
tions at  Guy's  Hospital  (during  the  same  period  within  which  occurred  the 
eighteen  cases  above  mentioned  of  cerebral  abscess  from  disease  of  the  ear) 
there  were  nine  instances  of  abscess  as  a  part  of  general  pysemic  infection. 

There  is  a  curious  group  of  cases  of  cerebral  abscess,  which  are  secondary 
to  pre-existent  suppurative  inflammation  in  a  remote  part  of  the  body, 
but  in  which  there  are  at  no  period  any  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning, 
and  in  which  no  pyeBmic  abscesses  are  found  anywhere  but  in  the 
brain.  Sir  William  Gull  first  showed  the  aBtiology  of  such  cases,  al- 
though a  similar  instance  had  before  been  recorded  by  Abercrombie. 
The  most  remarkable  point  is  that  the  lung  is  generally  the  seat  of 
the  primary  lesion  which  leads  to  the  abscess  in  the  brain.  At  Guy's 
Hospital  within  a  few  years  we  had  six  cases  of  this  kind ;  six  others  are 
given  by  Gull  and  Sutton  in  the  second  volume  of  *  Eeynolds'  System  of 
Medicine,'  and  some  have  been  recorded  in  Germany  by  Biermer,  Huguenin, 
and  Meyer.  The  supposition  has  generally  been  that  Uie  cerebral  inflamma- 
tion is  set  up  by  a  portion  of  thrombus  washed  out  of  a  pulmonary  vein,  and 
VOL.  I.  .    40 
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carried  to  the  brain  in  the  blood ;  and  Bottcher  is  said  to  have  found  in  Utf 
floor  of  an  abscess  of  the  brain,  which  was  secondary  to  a  pnfaBoniiy 
abscess,  some  pigment  which  he  was  able  to  identify  as  having  come  iron 
the  lung.  The  nature  of  the  thoracic  disease  has  varied  in  different  in- 
stances.  Adding  the  cases  which  have  recently  occurred  at  Guy^s  Hoqiital 
to  those  related  by  Gull  and  Sutton,  we  obtain  a  series  of  twelve  examples 
of  this  form  of  abscess  of  the  brain.  Among  them  there  are  three  in  wUck 
the  primary  affection  was  empyema  (cf.  '  PaUi.  Trans.,'  voL  xxviii,  p.  4),  two 
of  tubercular  phthisis,  two  of  some  form  of  acute  pneumonia^  one  of  ampk 
bronchitis  ;  in  each  of  the  remaining  four  it  seems  to  have  been  puhnooaiy 
cirrhosis  (chronic  interstitial  pneumonia),  with  dilatation  of  the  brondiii] 
tubes,  or  a  sloughing  cavity  in  the  indurated  tissue.  Huguenin  f^acei 
bronchiectasis  with  stagnant  putrid  secretion  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
pulmonary  diseases  which  give  rise  to  cerebral  abscess.  It  is  importaiit 
to  note  that  the  mischief  in  the  lung  may  be  altogether  latent.  In  one  of 
the  above  cases  Dr  Moxon  says  that  he  almost  despaired  of  finding  a  primary 
lesion,  until  at  last  he  discovered  that  the  mucous  membrane  o^  the  ri^ 
bronchus  was  extensively  ulcerated,  with  its  cartilages  exposed  and  necroMd. 

We  must  remember  that  general  pyaemia  may  have  ao  internal  sooite : 
as  ulcerative  endocarditis  or  acute  osteomyelitis.  Either  of  Uiese  BOuroeB 
of  infection  may  lead  to  abscess  of  the  brain  with  or  without  meningitis. 

Another  cause  of  suppuration  within  the  substance  of  Uie  brain  is  direct 
injury  to  the  head^  as  from  a  fall  or  blow.  Generally  the  skull  is  fractured, 
and  serious  symptoms  are  present  from  the  time  of  the  accident  untfl  deatk 
releases  the  patient  from  his  sufferings.  Such  cases  come  under  the  care  of 
the  surgeon,  and  do  not  require  further  mention  here ;  but  in  exeeg^kfotl 
instances  the  fact  that  the  head  has  been  injured  may  be  overlooked,  or  tbe 
accident  may  have  occurred  some  time  previously,  and  been  forgotten ;  and 
thus  the  physician  may  find  himself  in  attendance. 

Sir  William  Gull  records  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  sixteen,  who  was 
in  1844  taken  into  Guy's  Hospital  for  what  appeim^d  to  be  slight  few. 
After  he  had  become  convalescent  he  was  attacked  with  cerebral  vfWh 
ptoms,  and  ultimatel}^  fell  into  a  comatose  state.  His  friends  then  for 
the  first  time  mentioned  that  three  weeks  before  his  admission  he  had 
been  stunned  for  a  minute  or  two  by  falling  backwards  from  a  cart^  so  as 
to  strike  his  head  upon  the  ground.  There  was  neither  wound  nor  fannse^ 
but  it  seems  that  he  complained  of  nearly  constant  pain  in  the  head  up  to 
the  time  of  his  coming  into  the  hospital.  He  died  about  two  weeks  after 
the  accident ;  and  a  large  abscess  was  found  in  the  left  hemisphere.  There 
was  also  an  abscess  in  the  situation  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  beneath  the 
carious  olivary  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Ck>uld  this  have  been  caved 
by  the  fall  ?  and,  if  so,  was  it  not  the  cause  of  the  cerebral  abecees  t 

Another  case  occurred  to  Dr  Tuke  (*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1861,  i, 
p.  196).  It  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  forty-seven,  who  died  after  a  week's  illneBB 
with  cerebral  symptoms.  A  few  months  previously  he  had  fallen  famn  a 
ladder  and  struck  his  head,  without  any  severe  symptoms  immediately  fol- 
lowing. Dr  Tuke  believed  that  the  accident  was  the  cause  of  the  cerebnl 
symptoms ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that,  although  the  patient  had  suiBred 
from  "  chest  symptoms  "  a  year  previously,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  state 
of  the  lungs  at  the  autopsy. 

One  would  be  the  more  ready  to  attribute  a  cerebral  abscess,  for  whick 
we  could  find  no   other  cause,  to  an   injury  of   the  skull   that  oocoiTed 
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within  a  year  or  two  previously,  because  it  appears  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
case  to  be  met  with  in  which  one  is  absolutely  driven  to  admit  that  the 
abscess  is  primary  and  spontaneous.  Among  seventy-six  cases  collected 
by  Gull  and  Sutton  for  the  *  System  of  Medicine  *  there  are,  indeed,  a  few 
in  which  no  cause  was  found ;  but  the  only  one  of  which  it  can  be  said 
with  certainty  that  the  autopsy  was  complete  is  the  last  of  the  series, 
that  of  a  man  who  died  in  Ouy's  Hospital  in  1863,  and  whose  body  was 
examined  by  Dr  Wilks.  He  was  employed  at  a  music-hall,  and  some  years 
before  his  chest  had  been  crushed  in  an  accident,  but  he  was  not  known  to 
have  injured  his  skull.  However,  he  had  led  an  irregular  life,  and  might 
easily  have  received  and  forgotten  such  an  injury. 

Of  100  cases  collected  by  Mr  Barker  ('Lancet,'  June  11th,  1887),  29 
were  due  to  disease  of  the  ear,  27  were  traumatic,  20  were  associated  with 
suppuration  in  the  lungs  or  liver,  and  7  were  due  to  general  pysemia. 

In  his  recent  'Gulstonian  Lectures  *  (March,  1890)  Dr  Pitt  has  recorded 
56  cases  of  cerebral  abscess  from  the  records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  of 
these  18  wore  due  to  disease  of  the  ear,  1  to  disease  of  the  nose,  10  to 
injury  of  the  skull,  and  3  more  to  cranial  periostitis  or  caries ;  3  to  invasion 
of  tumours  of  the  skull,  8  to  primary  disease  of  the  lung,  9  to  general 
pysemia,  and  in  4  no  certain  origin  could  be  ascertained. 

Cerebral  abscess,  consecutive  to  disease  of  the  ear,  is  about  equally  fre* 
quent  in  males  and  in  females ;  of  the  cases  secondary  to  chronic  pidmonary 
affections  the  larger  proportion  seem  to  occur  in  men. 

The  great  majority  of  cases,  from  whatever  cause,  are  met  with  in 
persons  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  old. 

Of  Dr  Pitt's  56  cases,  only  4  of  non-traumatic  origin  occurred  in  children 
under  ten,  and  only  9  in  patients  above  forty. 

Anatomy, — Abscesses  of  the  brain  arising  from  different  causes  are  to 
some  extent  different.  Those  which  result  from  injury  are  almost  always 
solitary,  and  so  are  those  which  are  secondary  to  affections  of  the  ear  or  nose. 
Out  of  twenty-seven  cases  due  to  aural  disease,  collected  by  Gull  and  Sutton, 
there  are  only  two  in  which  more  than  one  abscess  was  present ;  in  one 
the  cerebellum  contained  three  abscesses,  in  the  other  there  was  one  in 
the  cerebellum,  as  well  as  one  in  the  cerebrum.  On  the  other  hand,  four- 
teen cases  of  general  pysemia,  in  which  the  brain  was  the  seat  of  sup- 
puration, yield  eight  in  which  the  abscesses  were  multiple,  and  in  most  of 
them  there  were  four,  five,  or  more  in  different  parts  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance. So,  again,  in  seven  out  of  eleven  cases  consecutive  to  affections  of 
the  lungs,  the  abscess  was  multiple.  The  presence  of  numerous  centres  of 
suppuration  may  therefore  go  far  towards  determining  the  real  origin  of  an 
abscess  in  an  autopsy,  and  this  might  be  of  juridical  as  well  as  of  patho- 
logical interest. 

The  cerebral  abscess  caused  by  disease  of  the  ear  or  nose  is  generally 
iU-defined,  its  wall  shreddy,  and  surrounded  by  softened  cerebral  sub- 
stance ;  but  sometimes  it  is  enclosed  in  a  thick  capsule.  In  pyaemia  the 
abscesses  seem  to  be  very  rarely  circumscribed ;  but  in  Dr  Moxon's  case, 
which  lasted  eighteen  months,  the  limiting  membrane  was  so  firm  that  it 
could  be  lifted  out  of  the  brain-tissue  in  which  it  lay.  When  the  affection 
is  secondary  to  disease  of  the  chest  there  is  almost  always  a  well-marked 
capsule.  Sir  William  Gull  stated  that  the  cyst  wall  is  made  up  to  a  great 
extent  of  spindle-cells.  Kindfleisch  has  since  shown  that  they  constitute 
its  middle  layer,  there  being  outside  them  a  plane  of  fibrous  tissue,  while 
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the  cavity  is  lined  with  embryonic  tissue,  the  superficial  ceUs  d  which  an 
opaque  and  yellow  from  fatty  degeneration.  Even  in  abscesses  d  recent 
formation  the  pus  is  commonly  greenish  and  viscid,  although  it  has  an  add 
reaction  3  but  in  those  of  long  standing  it  is  often  as  thick  as  mucus,  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  and  alkaline.  It  may  be  odourless,  or  have  a  nameou 
sickly  smell,  or  (when  arising  by  extension  from  bone  disease  with  necroos) 
be  horribly  foetid.  Mixed  with  the  pus  corpuscles  is  much  gnmular  mattor 
and  fat^  probably  derived  from  the  brain-tissue  replaced  by  die  absces; 
and  in  very  old  cases  one  can  hardly  recognise  any  pus-cells ;  they  have 
undergone  complete  degeneration,  and  nothing  is  left  but  debris. 

It  is  only  in  cases  arising  from  injury  that  the  commencement  of  the 
cerebral  suppuration  can  be  fixed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  decide  as  to 
the  length  of  time  required  for  the  production  of  a  capsule.  Hie 
evidence  collected  by  Lebert  and  Meyer  on  this  point  goes  to  show  that 
by  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  abscess  cavity  may  be  found  atam- 
scribed,  but  that  a  definite  membranous  cyst  wall  is  not  found  before  the 
sixth  or  seventh  week,  and  sometimes  not  until  a  far  longer  period  hai 
elapsed.  Gull  observes  that  this  might  become  a  medico-le^  qaes^  io 
some  cases  of  a  man  dying  of  cerebnd  abscess  after  receiving  a  blow,  if  an 
interval  had  elapsed  so  that  no  direct  clinical  connection  could  be  traced 
between  the  supposed  cause  and  the  effect.  He  cites  one  instance  in  whidi 
the  absence  of  a  limiting  membrane  was  taken  as  proof  that  the  diseaie 
could  not  have  been  the  result  of  a  severe  fall  eighteen  months  previoody ; 
and  another,  in  which  its  presence  showed  that  the  suppuration  in  the 
brain  was  not  due  to  an  attsCck  of  smallpox  which  occurred  wiUiin  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks  before  death.  Unencapsuled  abscess  may  t<am  in 
seven  days. 

An  abscess  of  the  brain,  when  solitary,  generally  reaches  a  coosidenhk 
size  before  it  destroys  the  patient.  It  is  frequently  as  large  as  a  hen'i 
Ggg)  &i^d  sometimes  larger.  It  often  reaches  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  break  through  beneatii  the  pia  mater. 
It  is  also  said  that  pus  from  an  abscess  in  the  brain  may  be  discharged 
through  the  auditory  meatus  producing  "  cerebral  otorrhoea."  So^  again, 
an  abscess  set  up  by  caries  in  the  nose  may  break  through  the  ethmoid 
bone  into  the  nostrils.  Usually  a  large  abscess  within  the  hemisphere  poihei 
inwards  towards  the  lateral  ventricle.  At  Guy's  Hospital  this  was  found  in 
four  or  five  cases  of  suppuration  foUowing  caiies  in  the  ear ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  infrequent  in  cases  which  are  secondary  to  empyema  or  b^OBchie^ 
tasis.  The  pus  may  be  found  collected  in  one  of  the  comua,  into  which  it 
has  fallen  by  gravitation,  or  the  whole  of  both  lateral  ventricles  may  be 
full  of  pus,  with  the  ependyma  intensely  inflamed,  thickened,  grey,  and 
velvety  ;  the  morbid  action  may  even  spread  through  the  third  and  fourth 
ventricles  to  the  subarachnoid  spaces  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  brain  vary  widely  in 
different  cases.  It  has  been  said  that  there  may  be  absolutely  none,  and 
the  affection  be  accidentally  found  after  the  death  of  the  patient  from  bobc 
other  cause.  This,  however,  may  be  justly  doubted.  In  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  symptoms  are  present  for  a  much  shorter  period  than  that  during 
which  the  abscess  in  the  brain  must  have  been  forming ;  in  other  words,  the 
disease  is  commonly  latent  during  part  of  its  course.  This  latent  period 
may  be  only  a  week  or  a  fortnight^  but  occasionally  it  extends  to  sefeia] 
mouths.     In  cases  of  general  pyemia,  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  the 
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brain  may  be  masked   under  the  delirium  and   stupor  which   so  often 
accompany  severe  blood-poisoning. 

The  earliest  sjrmptom  of  cerebral  abscess  is,  as  a  rule,  pain.  This  varies 
greatly  in  severity.  In  cases  secondary  to  otorrhoeait  is  the  most  agonising, 
in  cases  of  pyaBmia  least  so.  Gull  and  Sutton  speak  of  one  patient  as  con- 
tinuously holding  his  head  with  both  his  hands,  and  of  another  as  walking 
about  with  his  hands  pressed  against  one  side  of  his  head,  and  calling  out^ 
**  Oh  my  head  I  oh  my  head  !"  Another  could  not  help  screaming ;  and 
although  perfectly  sensible,  would  tear  and  bite  anybody  or  anything  near 
him,  at  the  same  time  expressing  contrition  for  what  he  was  doing.  The 
pain  is  generally  continuous ;  but  it  is  sometimes  intermittent,  especially  at 
firsts  and  is  usually  increased  by  drink  or  by  violent  movements.  Anstie 
mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who  for  three  months  complained  of  no  symptom 
whatever,  except  of  a  pain  which  came  on  in  attacks  very  closely  resembling 
those  of  migraine,  not  oftener  than  once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and 
lasting  for  some  hours  at  a  time,  nearly  always  ending  in  vomiting,  and 
disappearing  after  sleep.  In  some  instances  the  seat  of  the  pain  corresponds 
closely  with  that  of  the  abscess ;  Gull  and  Sutton  record  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  had  almost  constantly  a  burning  pain  over  the  front  and  right  side  of 
the  head,  and  in  whom  the  disease  was  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right 
hemisphere.  But  they  go  on  to  speak  of  a  patient  who  had  an  abscess 
in  the  cerebeUum  with  pain  in  the  forehead,  and  of  another  who  com- 
plained of  the  left  side  of  his  head,  but  had  an  abscess  in  the  right  middle 
lobe. 

Next  to  pain,  vomiting  is  the  most  important  symptom — occurring  fre- 
quently, without  relation  to  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  without  any  S3rm- 
ptoms  of  gastric  irritation. 

Much  less  frequently  an  epileptiform  seizme  forms  the  starting-point  of 
the  sjrmptoms ;  and  such  seizures  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  before  any  further  sign  of  illness  manifests  itself.  Or  the 
first  thing  noticed  may  be  a  dulness  of  expression,  a  change  of  disposition 
from  cheeriul  to  morose  or  melancholy,  a  disinclination  to  speak,  loss  of 
memory,  or  inability  to  sleep.  Gull  lays  stress  on  rapidly  increasing  ema- 
ciation as  having  been  a  principal  symptom  in  some  cases.  Rigors  may 
occur,  sometimes  with  such  regularity  that  the  case  might  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  ague.  The  puke  is  sometimes  slow ;  Huguenin  relates  a  case  in 
which  it  fell  to  fifteen  and  even  to  ten  in  the  minute. 

The  temperature  is  often  normal  or  subnormal,  rarely  raised  unless  there 
is  meningitis  or  pyemia  as  a  complication.  In  a  case  under  the  writer's 
care  in  January,  1886,  the  patient,  a  girl  about  twenty,  had  a  temperature 
of  106*^,  with  sjonptoms  of  pyaemia  and  basal  meningitis.  There  were 
found,  beside  suppuration  of  the  liver  and  other  organs,  a  large  abscess  in 
the  left  hemisphere,  which  had  opened  into  the  ventricle,  a  second  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ascending  parietal  gyrus,  and  a  third  in  the  praacuneus. 
There  had  been  no  motor  paralysis. 

The  pupils  are  often  sluggish  or  unequal,  sometimes  dilated.  The  qpHe 
discs  are  sometimes  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  to  be  *' choked,"  or 
(edematous,  or  in  a  state  of  acute  optic  neuritis.  In  a  case  of  the  writer's 
this  was  much  more  marked  on  the  side  of  the  abscess,  but  this  is  excep- 
tional; indeed,  the  fundus  in  several  cases  of  cerebral  abscess  has  been 
normal  Dr  Pitt  found  optic  neuritis  more  common  from  thrombosis  of  the 
sinuses. 
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Localising  symptoms. — ^In  the  sjonptoms  hitherto  mentioned  there  hu  been 
little  or  nothing  to  indicate  that  one  part  of  the  encephalon  rather  than 
another  is  the  seat  of  disease.  But  in  exceptional  cases  "localising*  lyB- 
ptoms  are  not  wanting,  Aphasia  may  be  present^  which  shows  that  the 
abscess  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  left  frontal  lobe.  Much  more  frequent  is 
hemiplegia,  partial  or  complete.  This  indicates  that  the  part  affacted  ii 
near  the  fissure  of  Rolando ;  or  that  the  inflammatory  prooeas  exteo^ 
inwards,  so  as  to  involve  the  internal  capsule  or  corpus  striatum.  We  have 
already  cited  a  case  of  Hitzig's  in  which  spasms  confined  to  certain  mnBcki 
were  set  up  by  a  small  abscess  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  cortex.  Sir 
William  Gull  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  on  many  occasioiis 
*had  a  sudden  convidsive  affection  of  his  right  arm — so  violent  Uiat  he  had 
to  support  himself  by  holding  on  to  the  table  with  his  other  hand,  and  yrt 
so  devoid  of  pain  that  he  was  amused  by  it ;  after  death  a  large  abscess  wu 
found  in  the  occipital  lobe. 

Tenderness  on  percussion  of  the  skull  may  occasionally  be  elicited,  and 
may  be  a  valuable  localising  sjonptom. 

Huguenin  thinks  that  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  into  the  ventride  maj 
sometimes  be  recognised  by  the  supervention  of  spasms  in  both  sides  of  the 
face,  or  in  both  legs,  without  loss  of  consciousness ;  and  he  gives  cases  in 
which  these  symptoms  were  present. 

It  seems  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  localising  symptoniB 
peculiar  to  abscess  of  the  cerebellum.  Huguenin  says  that  the  pain  is  not 
only  referred  to  the  occiput,  but  often  extends  down  the  back  of  the  ne^ 
He  also  states  that  the  pupils  of  both  eyes  are  commonly  dilated,  that 
vomiting  is  peculiarly  severe,  and  that  the  gait  is  sometimes  unsteady,  like 
that  of  a  person  affected  with  locomotor  ataxy.  In  one  case  which  oocmred 
at  Guy's  Hospital  the  patient  was  so  feeble  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  sit  up  in 
bed ;  but  in  that  instance  (as  in  many  other  cases  of  cerebellar  aheeess)  the 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum  contained  a  large  excess  of  fluid,  a  resoh^ 
in  all  probability,  of  pressure  upon  the  veins  of  Galen. 

Huguenin  finds  that  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  cases  of  cerebral  abeceB 
are  situated  in  the  frontal  lobe,  one  eighth  in  the  occipital,  one  fifth  in  the 
temporo-sphenoidal,  a  very  few  in  the  parietal,  fewer  still  in  the  poos  or 
bulb,  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  the  cerebellum. 

In  Dr  Pitt's  series  from  Guy's  Hospital,  abscesses  from  aU  causes  were 
found  18  times  in  the  frontal  lobes,  14  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal,  6  in  tlw 
occipital,  5  in  the  parietal,  8  in  the  cerebellum,  and  once  in  the  pons. 

Mode  of  death. — ^None  of  the  symptoms  which  have  been  described 
are  such  as  would  suggest  to  an  unskilled  observer  that  the  patient's  life  is 
in  imminent  danger.  But  after  they  have  been  present  for  several  days  or 
even  weeks — or,  sometimes,  without  any  warning  symptoms  whatever- 
he  falls  into  a  state  which  is  obviously  most  alarming.  Violent  deliriiai 
may  set  in,  followed  by  stupor  and  coma ;  or  a  severe  epileptiform  fit 
may  occur,  after  which  he  may  never  regain  his  consciousness.  In  1876 
a  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  admitted  into  the  Clinical  Ward  one  afternoon  li 
five  o'clock.  She  had  for  six  days  been  suffering  from  sickness  and  diar- 
rhoea, with  severe  headache,  so  that  she  was  said  by  the  medical  man  wlio 
attended  her  to  have  typhoid  fever.  She  then  spoke  rationally  and 
answered  the  questions  that  were  put  to  her,  but  seemed  rather  strange  in 
her  manner.  At  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening  she  suddenly  made  a  great 
noise  ;  the  house  physician  was  hastily  summoned,  and  found  her  partiaDf 
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insensible,  but  capable  of  being  roused  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  was  going 
to  die.  She  seemed  to  have  loss  of  power  in  her  left  arm  and  leg.  An 
hour  later  she  all  at  once  ceased  to  breathe.  Artificial  respiration  was 
kept  up,  and  the  heart  continued  for  some  little  time  to  beat  rapidly,  but  it 
soon  slackened,  and  in  ten  minutes  she  was  dead.  We  found  four  or  five 
abscesses  in  the  posterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  hemisphere. 

The  final  stage  of  a  cerebral  abscess  is  seldom  of  long  duration ;  but 
it  may  last  for  a  week,  and  in  exceptional  cases  longer  still,  during  which 
time  the  patient  is  alternately  delirious  and  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  passes 
his  evacuations  under  him.  Sometimes  there  is  a  transient  recovery  from 
such  symptoms,  followed  by  their  return,  and  by  speedy  death. 

Diagnosis. — ^That  the  diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the  brain  is  often  beset  with 
difficulties  must  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  of  its  sym- 
ptoms and  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs.  In  cases  of  supposed 
ague,  of  hysteria,  of  enteric  fever,  and  of  neuralgia,  it  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind 
cerebral  abscess  as  possible.  Between  abscess  and  other  organic  cerebral 
diseases,  particularly  tumour  and  meningitis,  there  Is  no  positive  criterion. 

In  practice  we  recognise  abscess  of  the  brain  not  so  much  by  its  sjrmptoms 
as  by  our  pathological  knowledge  of  the  causes  to  which  it  is  commonly  due. 
Since  it  seldom,  if  ever,  arises  spontaneously,  this  would  give  us  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  diagnosis,  but  for  the  fact  that  both  the  patient  and  his  friends  too 
often  deny  the  existence  of  these  several  causes,  otorrhcea,  deafness,  bronchial 
and  pleuritic  disorders,  and  other  sources  of  pysemia.  Moreover,  all  the 
afifections  that  may  set  up  suppuration  in  the  brain  are  also  liable  to  give  rise 
to  other  forms  of  cerebral  disease.  Thus  injury  is  not  infrequently  followed 
by  meningeal  apoplexy.  Again,  we  can  seldom  speak  with  certainty  of  cere- 
bral abscess  as  being  consecutive  to  any  pulmonary  affection,  unless  we  are 
in  a  position  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  phthisis;  for  that  disease 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  solitary  tubercle  of  the  brain,  and  very  often 
sets  up  tubercular  meningitis,  which  is  itself  a  very  insidious  malady,  and 
attended  with  the  most  varied  symptoms.  Lastly,  disease  of  the  ear  may 
either  be  the  starting-point  of  general  meningitis,  or  may  cause  thrombosis 
of  the  lateral  sinus  (cf.  infraf  pp.  648,  676). 

The  prognosis  of  cerebral  abscess  is  f  atstl,  and  its  only  possible  treatment 
is  sorgicaL 

A&  Hilton  used  to  quote  in  bis  lectures  a  case  of  Dupujrtren's,  in  which 
he  trephined  the  skull,  expecting  to  find  pus  under  the  bone ;  he  then  in- 
cised the  dura  mater,  and  finally  thrust  a  bistoury  into  the  brain,  gave  exit 
to  a  quantity  of  pus,  and  cured  the  patient.  Similar  cases  have  occasionally 
been  recorded  since.  In  'Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia'  Huguenin  mentions 
twenty-six  cases  of  supposed  success  in  opening  abscesses  of  the  brain.  The 
operation  was  a  much  more  desperate  one  before  the  methods  of  antiseptic 
surgery  were  adopted. 

When  the  abscess  results  from  otorrhoea  the  mastoid  bone  has  been 
trephined  and  the  pus  successfully  evacuated. 

In  a  patient  under  the  writer's  care  in  Gujr's  Hospital  in  July,  1879, 
the  symptoms  and  previous  history  pointed  strongly  to  an  abscess  in  the 
anterior  parietal  region  of  the  left  side.  Mr  Lucas  trephined,  opened  the 
dura  mater,  and  incised  the  brain,  but  without  result  No  hann  was  done, 
and  the  symptoms  of  pressure  were  somewhat  relieved ;  but  when  death 
occurred  a  few  days  later  we  found  a  focus  of  red  softening  with  infiltrated 
pus  in  the  corona  radiata,  close  to  the  part  operated  on. 
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In  March,  1890,  a  girl  of  about  twenty  was  admitted  into  Mary  Wird 
with  otorrhoea,  severe  headache,  vomiting,  low  temperature,  and  acute  oifdt 
neuritis,  particularly  on  the  side  of  the  diseased  ear.  Mr  Jacobson  tre{^i^ 
the  skull  and  opened  an  abscess  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  whidi,  after 
a  second  operation,  ceased  to  discharge.  The  Sjonptoms  have  disappeared 
and  the  patient  is  convalescent. 

With  increased  means  of  accurate  localisation  and  advancing  sorgieal 
experience,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  number  of  cases  of  eer^nl 
abscess  successfully  treated  by  operation  will  increase. 

There  are  now  many  recent  cases  of  successful  surgical  treatment  of  \hk 
otherwise  fatal  disease  :  among  them  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Dr  Track- 
enbrodt  in  1886,  of  Mr  Barker  (1886  and  1888),  Mr  MacEwen  (1887, 
who  reports  twelve  cases  in  all),  Mr  Horsley  (1888,  who  reports  eleven), 
Prof.  Bergmann  (who  reports  four  cases  from  Berlin),  Sir  Wm.  Stokes  (a 
successful  case  from  Dublin),  and  several  from  the  United  States. 

Bed  Softening. — RamoUissement  rouge,  —  The  morbid  conditi<A  so 
named  is  not  very  common,  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious  to  which  tke 
brain  is  liable.  It  is  attended  with  great  swelling ;  convolutions  so  afieeted 
are  broader  than  natiu^l,  and  the  sulci  between  them  deeper;  and  the 
corpus  striatum  or  thalamus  is  roimded,  prominent,  and  generally  increased 
in  size.  As  is  implied  by  the  name,  there  is  a  marked  diminution  of  the 
natiu^l  firm  consistence,  and  the  colour  is  altered ;  the  cortex  assnmes  a 
deep  purple  tint,  and  the  white  substance  becomes  pink  or  red,  with 
numerous  minute  ecchjonoses.  Under  the  microscope  the  capillary  and 
other  vessels  are  found  dilated  and  engorged ;  blood-corpuscles  are  seen 
among  the  nervous  tissues,  and  if  not  very  recently  extravasated  they  aw 
found  fused  together  into  shapeless  masses.  According  to  Rindfleisch,  poi- 
cells  are  collected  about  the  smaller  blood-vessek.  Moxon,  however,  sajs 
that  he  has  often  been  surprised  to  find  how  slight  were  the  histological  ctnuges 
in  some  cases  of  this  kind :  the  elements  of  the  tissue  were  softened  and 
granular,  but  they  still  retained  their  form,  and  no  characteristic  inflaa- 
matory  products  could  be  recognised. 

Most  pathologists  speak  of  suppuration  of  the  brain  as  a  further  stage 
of  red  softening.  It  is  true  that  in  cases  of  pysemia  one  sometames  findi 
reddened  patches  apparently  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  the  pos; 
indeed,  a  similar  condition  is  now  and  then  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  abscess.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  might  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  a  distinct  morbid  process  affecting  the  bnun-tisrae 
roimd  the  wall  of  the  abscess,  just  as  it  may  affect  that  which  surrounds  i 
tumour  or  an  apoplectic  clot.  Moreover,  when  several  suppurating  cavities 
are  found  in  the  same  hemisphere — however  small  and  recent  ^ey  xuy 
be — ^the  intervening  cerebral  substance  is  commonly  pale  and  of  firm  consist- 
ence.    Lastly,  the  causes  of  red  softening  are  different  from  those  of  tbscm, 

One  of  these  causes  is  injury.  Some  years  ago  a  woman  died  in  Ofxf* 
Hospital,  who  had  fallen  three  or  four  months  previously,  and  strack  her 
head  against  the  walL  Three  weeks  before  her  death  she  had  a  fit,  whkk 
was  followed  by  partial  left  hemiplegia,  affecting  the  side  of  the  face  and 
tongue,  and  accompanied  with  ptosis.  At  the  autopsy,  all  the  puts  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  were  found  by  Dr  Wilks  to  be  in  a  state  of  s(rftaiii^ 
"  partly  red  and  partly  white ;"  one  third  of  the  thickness  of  the  pons  wss 
so  affected,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cms  cerebri. 
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Again,  red  softening  may  accompany  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
as  tubercular  meningitis.  We  have  already  spoken  of  it  as  sometimes 
arising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  apoplectic  clot  (p.  557),  round  a  tumour 
(p.  559),  or  in  a  part  of  the  brain  deprived  of  its  blood-supply  by  throm- 
bosis or  embolism  (p.  554). 

It  is  a  question  still  undecided  whether  red  softening  of  the  brain  ever 
occurs  as  a  primary  and  independent  morbid  process.  In  the  records  of 
examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital  there  are  very  few  cases  that  could  be  so 
interpreted.  In  two  instances  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  of 
the  brain,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  cerebellum  on  the  same  side, 
presented  the  change  in  question ;  but  in  each  of  them  the  cardiac  valves 
showed  recent  vegetations,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  affection  was 
dependent  upon  embolism  of  some  of  the  smaller  arteries. 

In  1876  the  author  made  an  autopsy  in  which  parts  of  the  right  superior 
and  middle  frontal  convolutions  were  swoUen,  soft^  and  of  a  grey-pinkish 
colour.  There  was  no  caseation,  and  no  definite  edge  to  suggest  the  presence 
of  a  new  growth ;  so  that  the  lesion  would  have  been  regEurded  as  primary 
acute  inflammation  had  not  the  microscope  revealed  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  oval  and  round  cells  infiltrated  between  the  nerve-fibres.  It 
was  a  diffused  glioma.  We  must  therefore  suspect  any  case  of  supposed 
primary  red  softening,  unless  a  careful  examination  of  every  part  of  the 
affected  structures  has  been  made. 

Some  years  ago  a  woman,  aged  twenty-six,  died  in  the  hospital,  after  an 
illness  of  three  months'  duration.  ITie  falx  cerebri  was  found  adherent  to 
the  anterior  parts  of  both  hemispheres  by  granulation-tissue.  On  section 
the  frontal  lobes  appeared  of  a  brick-red  colour ;  their  cineritious  substance 
was  swollen,  and  the  boundary-line  between  it  and  the  white  matter  was  ill 
defined.  On  the  left  side  this  red  colour  extended  down  to  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle. The  affected  parts  were  rather  harder  than  natural ;  but  in  all  other 
respects  the  disease  corresponded  perfectly  with  the  descriptions  which 
■  writers  have  given  of  local  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  and  unless  there  was 
a  new  growth  which  was  overlooked,  it  must  have  been  of  that  nature. 
The  microscope  only  showed  corpuscular  infiltration,  with  compound  granule- 
masses. 

Huguenin,  who  doubts  the  existence  of  "  spontaneous  encephalitis," 
nevertheless  describes  various  retrograde  changes  as  consecutive  to  red 
softening.  He  says  that  the  patches  may  either  subside  entirely,  or  pass 
into  a  condition  of  yellow  softening  with  cavities  full  of  serum,  or  undergo 
cicatrisation,  or  become  converted  into  tough,  dirty-white,  indurated  masses. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  on  what  evidence  we  could  conclude  that  the  conditions 
in  question  had  followed  red  softening  rather  than  an  effusion  of  blood  or 
obstruction  of  an  artery. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MENINGES  AND  VENTRICLES  OP 

THE  BRAIN 

Continiio  auditiB  voces,  vagitns  et  mgens, 
Infantamque  animsB  flentes  in  limine  primo 
Quos  dulcis  vitee  exsortes  .  .  . 
Abstulit  atra  dies  et  fnnere  menit  acerbo. — ^VntaiL. 

Tubercular  Meningitis — History — Morbid  anatomy — Bdation  of  ike  hker- 
des  to  the  inflammation — Their  occasional  absence  in  basal  memmgitts— 
/Etiology — Sex  and  age — Onset — Course — Later  and  final  stages — T^ier- 
cvlar  m^eningitis  in  adults — Diagnosis^ — Prognosis, 

Acute  nonrtuberctdar  Meningitis — Anatomy — Faried  causes — Secondary  mi 
idiopathic — Symptoms  and  course — Diagnosis — Prognosis. 

Epidemic  Meningitis — History — Morbid  AncUomy — Symptoms  and  eomne— 
Varieties,  complicationSy  and  sequdce — Etiology — Diagnosis. 

Treatment  of  meningitis  generally. 

Hydrocephalus — In  children — Origin — Pathology  and  anaiomy — Eged  m 
the  skull — Symptoms,  course,  and  event — Treatment — Adult  Hydroeqfkdu, 

Adhesive  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses — Infective  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses. 

Pachymeningitis  hcenwrrhagica. 

Among  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  fatal  of  all  cerebral  diseases  an 
those  which  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  meninges. 

It  was  once  usual  to  describe  separately  "  inflammation  of  the  dun 
mater  "  (pachymeningitis),  "  arachnitis,"  and  inflammation  of  the  pta  nater « 
(leptomeningitis).  It  is  true  that  various  diseases  of  the  bonee  of  the  akoll 
— such  as,  for  instance,  caries  of  the  petrosal — may  give  rise  to  ulceritioo 
or  sloughing  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  dura  mater.  But  that  Vxsl 
aflection  requires  no  special  notice;  it  is  only  preliminary  to  difliiaed 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mater,  or  to  a  cerebrd  abscess ;  and  upon  theM 
conditions  all  the  clinical  and  pathological  interest  of  the  case  is  centrai 
Again,  there  is  not  any  disease  that  can  be  said  to  be  strictly  "  arachnitk' 
Pus  or  purulent  lymph  is  sometimes  found  in  large  quantity  wiUun  the 
arachnoid  cavity ;  and  its  presence  or  absence  constitutes  one  of  the  d» 
tinctions  between  two  diflerent  forms  of  meningitis.  But  the  limitatioB 
of  suppuration  to  a  supposed  serous  sac  without  implication  of  the  pis 
mater  is  unknown  to  the  surgeon  as  a  result  of  any  kind  of  injury  to  tfe 
skull ;  and  certainly  the  physician  never  meets  wiUi  it  If  Uie  armduwid 
were  perfectly  analogous  to  the  pleura  or  the  peritoneum,  we  should  exped 
it  to  be  liable  to  serous  inflammation  attended  with  the  exudation  oi  lynpli 
and  serum,  like  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  spice. 
But  no  such  anatomical  analogy  exists :  the  "  parietal  layer  of  the  an^ 
noid  "  is  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  the  "  viaceral  layer' 
is  nothing  but  an  outermost  condensed  stratum  of  the  pia  mater.  Th 
arachnoid  cavity  is  now  sometimes  called  the  subdural  space. 

The  following  diseases  are  all  forms  of  meningitis,  i,  e.  infiammatioB  d 
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the  pia  mater,  or  leptomeningitis.  They  all  are  seated  mainly  in  the  loose 
tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  and  are  all  diffuse,  not  focal  nor  disseminated ;  but 
they  differ  much  in  intensity,  and  still  more  in  their  causes. 

TuBKRCULAR  MENINGITIS.* — ^This  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases 
of  the  nervous  centres,  but  notwithstanding  its  frequency  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  known  for  more  than  a  century,  its  real  pathology  has  been 
recognised  only  during  the  last  sixty  years.  The  first  detaUed  account 
of  its  symptoms  was  published  in  1768  by  Dr  Robert  Whytt  (a  man  of 
eminence  in  his  day  at  Edinburgh)  under  the  name  of  dropsy  of  the  brain ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  it  became  generally  known  as 
"  acute  hydrocephalus  " — a  designation  which  was  retained  by  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  as  recently  as  1857,  as  being  "  so  established,  both  among  medical 
men  and  with  the  public,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  propose  any  change.'' 
He  was,  however,  well  aware  of  the  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Papavoine  in 
1830,  that  the  essential  morbid  change  is  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the 
membranes,  and  that  the  fluid  within  the  ventricles  is  of  quite  subordinate 
importance.  Since  inflammatory  products  are  also  present,  the  name  of 
tubercular  meningitis,  suggested  by  Bricheteau,  in  1814,  is  obviously  appro- 
priate,  and  has  now  met  with  universal  acceptance. 

Morbid  anaiomy. — ^The  appearances  found  after  death  vary  considerably 
in  different  cases,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  brain.  As  a  rule,  the  most 
marked  lesions  are  found  at  the  base.  The  diamond-shaped  space  bounded 
by  the  optic  tracts  and  the  crura  cerebri  is  filled  with  gelatinous  or  purif  orm 
lymph,  which  also  envelops  the  great  arteries  arising  from  the  circle  of 
Willis  and  their  branches.  The  inflammatory  process  may  extend  along  the 
Sylvian  fissures  until  it  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  convex  surface  of  the 
brain.  Grenerally,  however,  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  shows  no  obvious 
changes ;  the  sulci  may  be  reduced  in  size  as  the  effect  of  pressure.  A  large 
quantity  of  lymph  is  often  spread  out  over  the  pons  and  bulb,  and  it  may 
be  traceable  in  the  subarachnoid  space  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Almost  invariably  there  is  a  yellowish  patch  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  close  to  the  opening  of  the  veins  of  Galen; 
and  sometimes  the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid  plexuses  are  infiltrated 
and  thickened.  The  fluid  within  the  ventricles  is  increased  in  quantity 
and  is  generally  rather  turbid.  Its  specific  gravity  may  be  raised  to  1010  ; 
it  jrields  a  more  or  less  distinct  coagulum  on  boiling,  and  exhibits  leucocytes 
under  the  microscope.  The  ependyma  is  often  granular.  The  adjacent 
parts  of  the  brain  are  usually  much  softened.  The  fornix  and  septum 
lucidum  may  be  almost  diffluent,  and  even  the  great  basal  ganglia  may 
have  their  consistence  so  much  reduced  that  they  fall  into  a  shapeless  pulp 
as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  skull.  This  "  white  softening'^  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  mere  disintegration  of  the  tissue,  for  no  exudation  cells  are 
discoverable.     It  is  certainly  not  a  mere  result  of  post-mortem  maceration. 

In  addition  to  acute  basal  meningitis,  more  or  less  numerous  tubercles 
are  to  be  found.  If  they  are  but  few,  they  are  most  easily  recognised  in 
the  Sylvian  fissiures  or  in  the  folds  of  pia  mater  dipping  into  the  sulci ;  they 
ai^pear  as  minute  grey  dots,  adherent  to  the  smaller  arteries  or  to  delicate 
filaments  of  connective  tissue.  When  they  are  abundant,  they  may  become 
fused  together  so  as  to  ensheath  an  artery  in  a  granular  mass.     Some  are 

*  8yu9nym», — Acate  HydrocephaluB — Basal  meningitis — Idiopathic  infantile  cerebro- 
memngitia— Leptomeningitis  tabercoloea. 
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generally  found  caseating,  and  their  opaque  yellowish  colour  enables  tkoi 
to  be  more  easily  recognised.  Cheesy  aggregations  of  considenible  size  nuj 
be  found  embedded  in  puriform  Ijonph.  If  the  tubercles  are  present  is 
very  large  numbers,  they  may  be  seen  thickly  scattered  as  milk-white  spoU 
beneath  the  visceral  arachnoid,  especially  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
cerebral  lobes.  They  may  also  be  developed  in  the  form  of  very  miimte 
transparent  granules  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  dura  mater  lining  tlie 
fossee  of  the  skull,  and  (according  to  Huguenin)  between  the  two  layers  of 
that  membrane,  close  to  small  twigs  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  In 
the  vertebral  canal  they  are  found  both  on  the  smooth  side  of  the  spinil 
dura  mater  and  on  the  visceral  arachnoid.  Within  the  ventricles  theyoeciff 
only  in  the  choroid  plexuses.  They  sometimes  grow  from  the  processes 
of  the  pia  mater  which  pass  down  between  the  convolutions,  appearii^  ss 
whitish-yellow  streaks  along  the  small  arterial  branches  in  the  cortex.  Dr 
Gee  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  capillary  vessels  thix)ughout  Got  hmi- 
sphere  were  studded  with  miliary  tubercles,  which  remained  after  tks 
softened  cerebral  substance  had  been  all  washed  away. 

In  one  instance  the  author  found  one  hemisphere  affected  on  its  con- 
vexity with  tubercular  meningitis,  while  the  left  side  of  the  brain  and  its 
base  seemed  to  be  entirely  free.  Huguenin  describes  two  similar  eases  in 
which  the  affection  was  limited  to  the  territory  of  a  Sylvian  artay ;  ind 
Dr  Pitt  records  others  (*Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1890,  i,  p.  772). 

The  meninges  covenng  the  bulb  and  cord  are  often  affected  as  wdl  as 
those  of  the  brain. 

Pathology. — ^Tubercular  meningitis  very  seldom  occurs  as  an  independent 
malady.  In  almost  every  instance  it  is  either  secondary  to  some  chronie 
tubercular  disease,  for  which  the  patient  is  already  under  treatment^  or  dse 
it  is  only  part  of  a  general  acute  tuberculosis.  Often  it  is  both  conseentiTe 
to  a  local  chronic  lesion,  and  also  associated  with  the  simultaneous  deve- 
lopment of  recent  tubercles  throughout  the  body. 

Of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  cases  of  tubercular  meningitb  at  Go/s 
Hospital,  sixty-five  occurred  under  the  age  of  twenty ;  fifty-nine  between 
twenty-one  and  sixty.  Among  the  former  there  were  thirteen  in  which  the 
cerebral  affection  was  secondary  to  disease  of  the  hip-joint  or  spine,  or  sone 
other  malady  capable  of  clinical  recognition ;  among  the  latter  there  vere 
twenty-eight  such  cases,  mostly  pulmonary  phthisis.  In  eighty-six  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  cases  there  were  miliary  tubercles  in  the 
viscera  or  in  the  serous  membranes.  In  only  nine  or  ten  cases  is  it  distinctlj 
stated  that  recent  tubercles  were  present  in  the  pia  mater  and  nowhere  At 

An  interesting  question  concerns  the  relation  of  the  tubercles  to  die 
Ijrmph  and  other  associated  products  of  inflammation.  The  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Huguenin  is  that  the  miliary  granulations  are  first  developed, 
and  that  the  pia  mater  tolerates  their  presence  for  a  time,  But  Uiat  thef 
afterwards  excite  inflammatory  reaction.  Rilliet  had  before  put  forth  tUi 
doctrine.  But,  as  Wilks  and  Moxon  argued,  if  such  a  view  were  eoned^ 
one  ought  sometimes  to  discover  meningeal  tubercles  in  small  qnintitiei, 
unmixed  with  inflammatory  products,  in  those  cases  in  which  acute  tnber 
culosis  destroys  life  by  invading  the  lungs  or  other  organs,  and  to  find  it 
unattended  with  the  characteristic  cerebral  sjonptoms. 

The  author  met  with  two  instances  of  this  kind*  One  oceuired  is  s 
woman,  aged  thirty-two,  who  was  admitted  with  an  abdominal  tamoor  thai 
turned  out  to  be  the  omentum  indurated  by  tubercle.     She  was  attMked 
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by  hemiplegia,  coma,  ptosis,  and  delirium,  and  died  in  seven  days.  At  the 
aatopsy  the  brain  and  its  membranes  looked  healthy,  except  for  a  single 
minute  grantde  on  a  fold  dipping  into  one  of  the  sulci,  and  a  little  filmy  ma- 
terial round  one  Sylvian  artery.  So  slight  was  this  change  that  if  it  had 
been  observable  on  both  sides  it  would  have  been  passed  by.  But  the 
microBCope  showed  that  even  the  apparently  healthy  artery  of  the  opposite 
side,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  sake  of  compaiison,  had  a  distinct 
growth  of  tubercle  about  it ;  and  the  one  white  granule  in  the  pia  mater 
was  already  caseating  in  the  centre. 

The  other  instance  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  fifty,  who  became  suddenly 
unconscious  on  May  2nd,  1876,  and  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  state 
of  coma,  with  stertor  and  right  hemiplegia.  He  afterwards  partially 
recovered,  and  on  May  5th  he  was  sensible  enough  to  answer  questions  that 
were  put  to  him ;  but  in  the  following  night  he  was  attacked  with  another 
fit,  of  which  he  died  in  twelve  hours.  We  found  tubercles  thickly  scattered 
about  the  Sylvian  arteries  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  pia  mater,  but 
without  any  lymph  being  present ;  both  liings  contained  many  grey  clusters. 
In  that  case  it  is  probable  that  the  tubercles  had  been  formed  more  slowly 
than  usual,  for  it  was  stated  that  a  fit  had  occurred  twenty-two  days  before 
the  man's  death,  and  that  afterwards  he  was  always  drowsy  and  stupid.^ 

About  a  year  later  this  very  question  was  raised  in  a  trial  for  murder. 
Harriet  Staunton,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  had  died  in  a  state 
of  n^lect  and  emaciation,  which  led  to  suspicions  that  she  had  been 
starv^  or  poisoned.  The  medical  men  who  made  the  autopsy  gave 
their  opinion  that  death  had  been  due  to  deprivation  of  food,  and  yet  stated 
that  they  had  discovered  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  bodies  which  they 
believed  to  be  tubercles,  but  to  which  they  attached  no  importance.  What 
were  the  exact  appearances  must  remain  uncertain,  for  one  report  spoke 
of  "  small  patches  of  rough,  millet-seed-like  deposit  in  the  meshes  of  the 
pia  mater,"  and  another  of  *'  a  small  recent  patch  of  tubercular  deposit 
upon  the  arachnoid  membrane  on  the  upper  part  of  one  hemisphere,  about 
the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece."  The  husband  and  three  other  persons 
were  convicted  of  murder.  But  before  the  time  fixed  for  their  execution 
the  leading  pathologists  of  London  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  were  spared.  If  there  really  were 
tubercles  in  the  meninges,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  woman's  death  was 
disease,  and  not.  starvation  or  chronic  poison. 

Thei  reader  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  tubercles  that  are 
only  discovered  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  are  really  so  important.  But 
just  as  in  a  case  of  concussion  of  the  brain  the  presence  of  obvious  ecchy- 
moses  of  one  or  two  convolutions  (which  cannot  be  regarded  as  themselves 
the  cause  of  death)  is  nevertheless  of  the  highest  significance,  so  it  would 
seem  that  the  development  of  even  the  smallest  tubercles  in  the  pia  mater 
is  a  sign  of  invisible  changes  in  the  cerebral  tissues  that  are  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  life.  For  obviously  meningitis  cannot  produce  cerebral 
symptoms  except  by  affecting  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain. 

Occasionally  we  can  see  obvious  lesions  in  the  brain  as  well  as  in  the  pia. 
Bindfleisch  speaks  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  cortex — patches  of  which 
often  remain  sticking  to  the  pia  mater  when  it  is  stripped  off — as  infiltrated 
with  leucocytes,  and  Huguenin  says  that  inflammatory  products  may  even  bo 

*  It  ought  to  be  added  that  be  wa*  a  gouty  subject,  and  bad  Bright* s  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  so  that  one  was  obliged  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  ar»mia. 
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found  in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemisphere.  Indeed,  some  one  part  d 
the  brain  is  now  and  then  found  in  a  state  of  well-marked  yellow  or  red 
softening.  Five  instances  of  this  have  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  aai 
others  are  mentioned  by  Bindfleisch  and  Huguenin.  Sometimes  the  aofteoed 
part  has  been  the  island  of  Eeil  on  one  side,  sometimes  the  frooUl  or 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  In  one  case  Dr  Groodhart  could  detect  nogFumk- 
masses  in  the  softened  parts,  but  "  the  tissue  was  very  fatty  and  gntnokr, 
and  the  nerve-fibres  seemed  to  have  undergone  destruction,  scarcely  any  of 
them  being  visible." 

Basal  meningitis  withotU  tubercles. — In  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  and 
course  have  been  altogether  like  those  of  tubercular  meningitis,  the  BOh 
branes  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  Sylvian  fissures  are  sometbDei 
found  after  death  with  well-marked  signs  of  inflammation,  but  no  evidflni 
tubercles.  Six  or  seven  cases  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  tJierecordbol 
Guy's  Hospital,  but  in  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  Uie  lungs  (anddkeB 
other  viscera  as  well)  contained  miliary  tubercles ;  in  the  one  exeeptionl 
case  the  bronchial  glands  were  caseous.  A  suflSciently  careful  micro- 
scopic examination  might  perhaps  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty,  hot  tbe 
pulmonary  lesion  was  conclusive  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  acute  basal  meningitis  in  which  neitber 
tubercles  nor  tubercular  changes  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
This  disease  is  described  by  Huguenin  as  Leptomeningitis  iiifamhm.  He 
relates  as  a  typical  case  that  of  a  female  child,  aged  eleven  months,  who 
died  on  the  fourth  day  of  an  attack  of  measles,  attended  with  oonvobkiBs 
and  other  cerebral  symptoms.  Flattening  of  the  convolutions,  injection  ol 
the  choroid  plexuses,  distension  of  the  ventricles,  and  softening  of  the  c^itnl 
parts  were  the  only  obvious  morbid  appearances ;  but  the  microeoope  showed 
that  leucocytes  were  abundantly  present  in  the  pia  mater. 

A  strildng  instance  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1859,  in  the  practice 
of  the  late  Dr  G.  H.  Barlow.  A  boy,  aged  nine  and  a  half  yean,  died 
after  an  illness  of  twelve  days'  duration,  which  began  with  intense  headadie 
and  ran  its  course  with  convulsions,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  strabismoa,  and 
coma.  That  the  disease  was  tuberciUar  meningitis  was  doubted  by  no  one 
who  saw  the  child,  and  when  the  skull  was  opened  the  brain  koked 
flattened,  as  if  by  effusion ;  but^  except  that  its  tissue  was  soft  and  t^ 
there  was  a  slight  increase  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  no  morbid  cbangei 
were  discovered.     There  were  no  tubercles  in  other  organs. 

Several  similar  cases  have  since  been  recorded  at  Guy's  Hosptal  and 
elsewhere.  Clinically,  they  are  indistinguishable  from  tubercular  menii^itii 
of  the  base  ;  but  the  prognosis  is  better,  and  their  real  pathology  dooMsL 

^Etiology. — ^The  causes  of  tubercular  meningitis  are  those  of  tabercnkr 
affections  in  general.  Impure  air,  want  of  exercise,  scanty  food,  and 
inherited  predisposition,  are  its  most  important  predisposing  causes ;  H 
often  attacks  in  succession  several  children  of  the  same  parents  at  about  the 
same  ages.  When  this  is  the  case  one  is  apt  to  suppose  that  \hen  most  be 
a  special  morbid  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  centres,  but  it  is  to  he  bone 
in  mind  that,  although  clinically  the  cerebral  symptoms  mask  all  othtt^yet 
the  disease  is  almost  always  a  general  tuberculosiB.  The  exciting  caoee  ii 
the  entrance  of  Koch's  bacilli  into  the  circulation. 

Over-study,  mental  shocks,  intoxication,  or  blows  upon  the  head  bate 
each  been  supposed  to  give  rise  to  tubercular  meningitis.  A  poUceniaD  ia 
one  of  our  wards  attributed  his  illness  to  over-fatigue  in  attending  a  i 
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in  Hyde  Park  in  June,  1860,  but  afterwards  admitted  that  he  had  before 
complained  of  pain  in  the  head.  Three  children  have  died  in  Guy's  Hospital 
in  whom  the  exciting  cause  of  the  same  disease  was  attributed  to  a  blow  or 
fall  upon  the  head. 

^1  these  "causes"  are,  there  is  little  doubt,  as  imaginary  as  the  pretended 
causes  of  syphilitic  eruptions;  but  they  are  worth  recording  in  order  to 
warn  us  against  accepting  coincidences  for  causes  in  oJbher  diseases. 

Sex  and  age. — ^Tubercular  meningitis  is  much  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females.  At  Guy's  Hospital  the  proportion  has  been  as  eighty  to 
thirty-seyen,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  varied  very  much  at  different 
periods  of  life,  although  Huguenin  says  that  in  children  the  preponderance 
of  males  is  much  more  marked  than  in  adults. 

The  relative  frequency  with  which  persons  of  different  ages  are 
attacked  is  not  yet  accurately  known.  There  are  no  hospitals  to  which 
chUdren  and  adults  are  brought  in  numbers  corresponding  with  their 
ratios  to  the  population  as  a  whole  3  and  until  post-mortem  examinations 
become  universal,  the  Begistrar-General's  '  Reports '  will  fail  to  show  the 
liability  of  grown  persons  to  tubercular  meningitis.  It  has  always  been 
known  to  be  much  less  common  in  infants  under  two  years  than  in  older 
children,  and  we  now  see  that  this  is  due  to  their  less  chance  of  tubercular 
infection.     Guersant  met  with  one  case  in  an  infant  only  six  weeks  old. 

Three  cases  have  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  since  1854  in  infants  aged 
six  months,  ten  months,  and  one  year  respectively.  Of  children  between 
two  and  four  years  there  have  been  fourteen  cases  3  between  five  and  seven 
and  a  half,  nine  cases ;  between  eight  and  ten,  twelve  cases  \  between 
eleven  and  fifteen,  eleven  cases ;  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  sixteen  cases 
— altogether  sixty-five  patients  under  twenty  years  old.  Of  adults  between 
one-and-twenty  and  thirty  there  have  been  thirty-one  cases ;  between  thirty- 
one  and  forty,  fourteen  cases ;  between  forty-one  and  fifty,  eleven  cases ; 
between  fifty-one  and  fifty-six,  three  cases — altogether  fifty-nine  patients 
above  twenty  years  of  ago. 

Clinical  course. — ^The  symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis  are  not  essen- 
tially different  in  patients  at  different  ages,  but  as  the  best  writers  have 
based  their  descriptions  mainly  upon  observations  of  cases  occurring  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  and  as  such  cases  present  certain  minor  clinical  pecu- 
liarities, we  will  begin  with  the  disease  as  it  is  seen  in  children. 

Fremoniiory  stage. — In  the  first  place,  before  any  definite  indications  of 
cerebral  mischief  develop  themselves,  a  general  failure  of  health  is  often 
observed,  which  may  last  for  several  weeks  or  even  for  two  or  three  months. 
The  sjrmptoms  which  are  manifested  during  this  period  are  termed  "  pre* 
monitory  "  or  "  prodromal."  In  the  well-known  work  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
on  the  diseases  of  children  an  admirable  sketch  is  given,  which  has  afforded 
materials  for  all  subsequent  writers.  Probably  these  symptoms  may  be  due 
to  two  different  causes,  sometimes  to  a  scanty  early  formation  of  tubercles 
in  the  lungs  or  other  organs,  which  is  afterwards  followed  by  a  more 
abundant  crop ;  sometimes  to  the  slow  progress  of  chronic  caseation  of  the 
mesenteric  or  bronchial  glands.  Foremost  among  them  is  emaciation ;  the 
limbs  waste  and  lose  their  roundness,  the  ribs  and  the  muscles  feel  soft^  are 
too  easily  felt  and  even  seen,  and  the  skin  is  lax  and  flabby.  The  cheeks 
often  retain  their  plumpness  of  outline,  so  that  the  loss  of  flesh  is  first 
observed  by  the  nurse  who  dresses  and  undresses  the  child ;  but  the  face 
becomes  pale,  the  eyes  are  dull,  and  there  is  a  want  of  animation  in  the 
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countenance.  The  appetite  is  diminished  or  capricious.  The  boweb  an 
disordered,  being  generally  constipated,  but  with  intervals  ci  diaiiiMn; 
the  evacuations  may  be  pale  and  offensive.  The  disposition  and  the  temper 
often  become  changed.  The  child  is  dull,  apathetic,  and  slow  in  his  more- 
ments ;  he  is  easily  fatigued  by  lessons,  and  quickly  tired  of  toys.  Heidache 
is  sometimes  present,  or  the  child  complains  of  being  sleepy  and  tired  and 
wanting  to  lie  down.  At  night  he  is  restless,  lying  with  tJie  eyes  half 
closed,  rousing  at  the  slightest  noise,  and  unable  to  deep  with  a  candle  in 
the  room ;  he  often  grinds  his  teeth,  and  starts  or  cries  in  his  dreaai. 
Whether  fever  is  commonly  present  at  this  stage  is  doubtful,  and  ^igb 
pyrexia  in  a  child  might  be  caused  by  trifling  gastric  disorder. 

Premonitory  symptoms  do  not  always  occur,  but  Dr  Gee  says  thai 
among  twenty-six  cases  collected  by  him  there  were  only  two  in  which  they 
were  not  noticed.  Their  duration  is  very  variable,  sometimes  not  man 
than  a  fortnight  but  generally  longer,  and  now  and  then  even  as  modi  as 
four  or  six  months.  They  may  subside,  and  the  child's  health  appear  to 
improve,  before  the  disease  breaJcs  out  in  a  characteristic  form. 

Onset  and  early  symptoms. — In  marked  contrast  to  the  uncertain  loigthof 
the  prodroma,  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  is  seldom  proloDgod 
beyond  twenty-one  days  from  the  occurrence  of  the  invasion.  An  apptreot 
exception  to  this  rule  is  in  cases  of  one  or  more  tubercular  tumours  deve- 
loping in  the  brain  before  the  meningeal  affection  had  b^un. 

The  symptom  that  first  excites  alarm  is  most  often  repeated  wmiti»f 
Sometimes  the  child  is  sick  only  when  it  takes  food,  sometimes  it  brings  op 
bilious  matters  even  though  it  may  have  swallowed  nothing.  Hie  dcknes 
generally  lasts  for  two  or  three  days  only,  but  it  may  go  on  for  a  week 
If  it  once  ceases  for  twenty-four  hours  it  seldom  returns.  In  some  caaes 
there  is  no  vomiting  for  the  first  day  or  two,  and  occasionally  it  is 
altogether  absent 

The  initial  symptom  next  in  frequency  is  a  convulsion^  more  or  less  oob^ 
pletel}'  epileptiform  in  character.  In  one  instance  mentioned  by  Dr  Gee  diere 
was  general  rigidity  which  recurred  several  times ;  in  another  the  attack 
took  the  form  of  temporaiy  unconsciousness.  In  a  single  one  of  his  twenty- 
five  cases  the  invasion  was  marked  neither  by  vomiting  nor  by  convulaioDS,  bol 
by  increase  of  the  headache,  drowsineJBs,  and  wasting  which  had  existed 
during  the  premonitory  stage. 

Severe  headache  is  now  almost  invariably  present ;  the  child  keqw  its 
hands  pressed  against  the  forehead,  or  may  go  on  rubbing  the  scalp,  first  in 
one  place,  then  in  another.  Trousseau  lays  stress  on  a  peculiar  inaztK 
culate  "  hydrocephalic  cry,"  which  is  sometimes  heard  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  sometimes  only  towards  the  end ;  he  describes  it  as  a 
single,  sharp,  loud  sound,  like  that  of  a  person  exposed  to  sonie  sudden 
danger ;  it  may  be  repeated  every  hour,  or  every  five  minutes,  (or  wrenl 
days  together.  We  may  often  hear  the  hydrocephalic  cry  without  hydro- 
cephalus, but  the  symptom  is  marked  and  characteristic  enough  to  desem 
mention.  For  several  days  there  may  be  no  marked  impainnent  of  the 
intelligence  ;  the  child  perhaps  continues  to  talk  rationally,  but  his  answirt 
may  be  rather  slow,  and  his  memory  and  power  of  perception  somewhat 
impaired.  He  is  apt  to  lie  in  a  dirowsy  state,  half  asleep,  with  his  eyes 
staring  vacantly,  or  he  may  go  on  talking  to  himself,  or  repeating  scbb 
phrase  over  and  over  again,  or  singing,  whistling,  and  shoutmg. 

The  jpujpUs  are  often  sluggish,  and  very  commonly  one  is  larger  than  the 
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Other.  A  tendency  to  squint  is  a  frequent  early  symptom.  Trousseau  relates 
a  case  in  which  there  was  transient  hemiopia ;  the  child  was  sitting  near 
a  window  when  he  called  out^  "  Oh,  mamma,  look  at  that  little  boy,  he  has 
only  half  a  blouse  and  half  a  face  ! " 

Such  are,  as  a  rule,  the  symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis  for  perhaps 
eight  days  after  its  invasion.  During  this  period  there  is  more  or  less  fever, 
the  evening  temperature  rising  perhaps  to  102°  or  103°,  while  in  the 
mornings  it  may  be  101°  or  100°,  or  not  above  normal.  The  pulse  may 
be  a  little  quickened,  or  natural,  or  slower  than  natural ;  sometimes  easily 
made  more  rapid  by  the  slightest  excitement.  The  frequency  of  the  respi- 
rations is  but  little  altered.  Constipation  of  the  bowels  is  almost  always 
present,  and  the  tongue  is  often  but  not  always  furred. 

LcUiyr  stage, — ^When  about  eight  days  have  passed,  the  condition  of  the 
little  patient  undergoes  a  change,  now  and  then  almost  sudden,  but  more 
often  gradual.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  loss  of  consciousness  \  and  the 
period  which  follows  has  been  called  the  stage  of  cerebral  pressure,  in 
distinction  from  the  preceding  stage  of  cerebral  irritation.  The  child  now 
ceases  to  take  notice  of  anything  that  goes  on  in  the  room.  He  often  lies  on 
one  side,  curled  up  with  the  knees  drawn  close  to  the  abdomen,  and  the 
hands  folded  over  the  pudenda.  Sometimes  the  head  is  drawn  backwards, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  nape  of  the  neck  may  then  be  felt  to  be  hard  and 
rigid.  He  may  keep  grinding  his  teeth  every  few  minutes,  making  a  dis- 
agreeable jarring  noise.  The  pupils  now  become  dilated  and  insensible*. 
One  or  more  of  the  cranial  nerves  may  be  paralysed ;  the  third,  for  instance, 
so  that  the  eyelid  drops ;  or  more  rarely  the  facial  nerve.  There  may  be 
loss  of  power  in  the  limbs.  Tickling  the  soles  of  both  feet  may  cause  only 
one  leg  to  be  drawn  up.     The  evacuations  are  often  passed  into  the  bed. 

The  order  in  which  the  various  sjrmptoms  make  their  appearance  is 
uncertain ;  some  of  them  may  begin  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  disease, 
before  coma  sets  in.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  certain  characteristic 
changes  in  the  patient's  aspect :  a  frown  upon  the  brows,  and  deep  lines 
around  the  nose  and  mouth  3  injection  of  one  cheek,  or  of  both.  If 
the  countenance  is  pale,  it  is  liable  to  flush  when  the  child  is  disturbed,  or 
when  anything  is  given  it  to  drink.  So,  also,  any  part  of  the  body  which 
has  been  pressed  upon  shows  a  marked  injection  of  its  capillary  blood- 
vessels. A  particular  instance  of  this  was  made  into  a  leading  s3anptom  of 
tubercular  meningitis  by  Trousseau,  under  the  name  of  the  tache  dribrale. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  one  draws  one's  finger-nail  gently  over  the  patient's 
thigh,  or  abdomen,  or  face,  a  bright  red  line  is  produced,  and  that  this 
differs  from  the  effect  of  an  equally  slight  scratch  in  a  healthy  person  by 
appearing  earlier  (within  thirty  seconds),  by  lasting  longer  (eight,  ten,  or 
fifteen  minutes),  and  by  being  broader  and  of  a  deeper  colour. 

The  ophihalmoscope  may  show  ischaemia  of  the  optic  discs,  or  descending 
neuro-retinitis,  or  tubercles  in  the  choroid.  Dr  Allbutt  found  some  affection 
of  the  retina  in  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty-eight  cases. 

Another  sjonptom  which  may  be  observed  in  most  cases  at  this  period  is 
retraction  of  the  abdominal  walls.  Vomiting  is  generally  absent,  and  the 
bowels  may  still  remain  obstinately  constipated;  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  the  intestines  no  longer  contain  the  usual  quantity  of  gas ;  and  the 
belly  therefore  becomes  deeply  hollowed,  the  rib-cartilages,  the  iliac  crests, 
and  the  pubic  symphysis  appearing  unduly  prominent. 

The  iotiffue  may  now  be  red  and  dry,  but  it  often  still  remains  moist. 
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The  temperatv/re  seldom  rises  above  101^ ;  Dr  Gee  remarks  tbat  it  may  for 
days  together  remain  at  between  96^  and  98^.  Thus,  if  the  cue  ii 
advanced  when  the  child  is  first  brought  to  one,  the  disease  may  i^tpev 
altogether  non-febrile.  The  ptdse  during  this  period  is  generally  infre- 
quent, 60  or  even  50  per  minute ;  it  is  still  api  to  be  irregular  and  unequJ 
in  force.  A  similar  irregularity  and  inequality  of  the  respiratian  are  very 
commonly  present ;  the  child  perhaps  breathes  rapidly  three  or  four  ttmei 
in  succession,  and  then  the  chest  may  remain  motionless  for  some  litUe  time. 
Trousseau  laid  great  stress  on  this  sjrmptom,  and  has  recorded  a  caie  in 
which  the  breath  was  held  for  as  long  as  fifty-seven  seconds.  Typical 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  is  sometimes  observed. 

Final  stage, — The  "  stage  of  pressure  "  may  continue  with  but  little  ahen- 
tion  until  it  terminates  in  the  patient's  death,  which  is  often  {M'eceded  hj 
a  convulsive  seizure.  But  in  certain  cases  the  sjonptoms  during  the  hst 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  are  to  some  extent  peculiar.  One  remark- 
able change  is  that  there  may  be  a  brief  return  of  consciousness  for  a  short 
time  before  the  end.  Dr  West  relates  how  a  girl,  aged  seven,  who  had  beeo 
in  a  state  of  stupor  for  six  days,  and  profoundly  comatose  for  two  dayt, 
became  conscious,  swallowed  some  drink,  spoke  sensibly,  and  said  she  kneir 
her  father ;  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  however,  she  became  worn 
again,  and  a  little  later  she  died.  The  pulse  often  becomes  rapid  during 
the  last  two  or  three  days ;  and,  as  Dr  Gee  points  out^  the  temperature  may 
steadily  rise  until  it  is  above  107°.  But  in  some  cases  the  heats  of  the 
heait  remain  infrequent  up  to  the  time  of  death ;  and  the  temperature  eTen 
in  the  rectum  may  fall,  until  it  is  very  low  indeed.  In  one  case,  three  <i^ 
before  the  fatal  termination,  the  thermometer  registered  97*8°  and  96^; 
next  day  the  highest  temperature  was  9  6 '2°,  the  lowest  93° ;  the  day  after 
they  were  82*8°  and  82-1°  respectively ;  and  on  the  day  of  death  80*5°  and 
79*4°.  In  other  cases  the  face  and  limbs  are  livid  and  cold,  and  eoTcral 
with  a  clammy  sweat,  while  the  thermometer  shows  that  fever  is  stiD 
present.  Towards  the  last  a  peculiar  foBtid  earthy  smell  is  often  per- 
ceptible; and  it  is  strange  that  Billiet  and  Barthez,  after  alluding  to 
Whytt  having  mentioned  this  symptom,  go  on  to  say  that  they  have  not 
themselves  recognised  it. 

Symptoms  in  adults. — The  onset  of  tubercular  meningitis  in  adultis  k 
seldom  preceded  by  marked  prodromal  sjrmptoms.  It  is  often  secondary  to 
phthisis,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  pulmonary  affection  is  r^htly 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  any  general  failure  of  health  that  may  have  beei 
noticed.  Then,  again,  few  grown-up  persons  are  watched  as  carefully  ai 
children  are  by  their  parents  and  nurses ;  and  in  adult  life  loss  of  flesh  may 
be  due  to  so  many  other  causes  that  tubercular  meningitis  is  very  unhkdj 
to  be  thought  of.* 

The  invasion  is  less  often  marked  by  vomiting  in  adults  than  is 
children ;  and  an  epileptiform  seizure  is  still  less  frequent. 

But  although  in  adults  the  disease  generally  begins  gradually  and 
insidiously,  yet  we  have  had  at  Guy's  Hos[Htal  more  than  one  case  in  whi^ 
the  sudden  occurrence  of  convulsions  has  been  the  precursor  of  a  ittii 

*  I  must  state  it  as  my  impression  that  most  of  the  patients  whom  I  hare  seen  bstc 
heen  fairly  well  nourished  at  the  time  of  death.  I  have  no  recollection  of  haTiog  enr 
observed  a  very  marked  degree  of  wasting,  unless  when  it  was  obyioosly  referable  to  tome  co- 
existing visceral  disease;  and  in  the  case  of  Harriet  Staunton,  already  referred  to  at  p.6S7t 
I  should  have  been  reluctant  to  regard  the  extreme  emaciation,  which  must  bate  been  f^of 
on  for  several  weeks,  as  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  meningeal  taberdes.— C.  H.  F. 
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termination  within  a  day  or  two,  and  in  which  an  autopsy  has  shown  that 
the  disease  was  tubercular  meningitis.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  death 
to  take  place  after  an  illness  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  only.  In 
1868  a  man,  aged  thirty-two,  a  patient  of  Dr  Wilks,  died  within  two  days 
of  having  been  about  his  business  as  a  draper ;  on  admission  he  was  so 
restless  that  ho  had  to  be  held  down  in  bed,  but  he  quickly  became  coma- 
tose.    In  another  case  there  was  violent  delirium  two  days  before  death. 

In  some  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  in  adults  the  first  symptom  is 
well-marked  local  paralysis,  which  is  extremely  rare  in  children.  In  1871 
a  woman,  discharged  from  a  surgical  ward  with  advanced  phthisis,  came 
the  same  morning  to  seek  readmission  as  a  medical  patient.  No  symptoms 
of  cerebral  disease  had  been  observed^  but  she  had  paralysis  of  the  left 
facial  nerve,  which  must  have  developed  within  a  few  hours.  She  was 
admitted  into  the  Clinical  Ward ;  and  was  intelligent  enough  to  be  able  to 
say  that  she  could  not  hear  the  ticking  of  a  watch  with  the  left  ear. 
But  she  soon  became  drowsy,  then  comatose,  and  at  the  end  of  six  days  she 
died.  At  the  autopsy  no  special  affection  of  the  facial  nerve  could  be  found 
either  in  the  petrous  bone  or  elsewhere.* 

Lastly,  tubercular  meningitis  in  adults  may  have  hemiplegia  for  its 
earliest^  and  even  for  its  principal,  sjrmptom.  Three  instances  of  this  have 
been  observed  at  Gu/s  Hospital  within  the  last  few  years.  One  patient 
was  a  man  aged  thirty-three,  who  was  admitted  on  account  of  an  abdominal 
tumour  which  proved  afterwards  to  be  a  tuberculous  omentum.  Some  days 
before  his  death  he  was  attacked  with  loss  of  power  in  the  left  arm  and  leg ; 
he  was  sensible  to  the  last  In  the  other  two  patients  the  right  limbs  were 
affected,  and,  as  the  superficial  seat  of  the  lesion  might  have  led  one  to 
anticipate,  the  paralysis  was  accompanied  by  well-marked  aphasia.  One 
of  them  was  a  woman,  aged  twenty-six,  who  came  under  Dr  Wilks's  care  in 
1867 ;  until  the  real  nature  of  the  affection  was  revealed  at  the  autopsy 
there  was  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  its  being  due  to  anything  but  disease 
of  the  Sylvian  artery.  The  other,  also  a  woman,  aged  forty-one,  had  been 
attending  as  an  out-patient  for  phthisis,  when  she  was  seized  with  right 
hemiplegia  and  loss  of  speech ;  i^terwards  she  became  semi-delirious  and 
her  pai^ysis  changed  sides.  In  none  of  these  three  cases  was  any  well- 
marked  change  found  in  Broca's  convolution  or  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
brain ;  but  in  a  boy  aged  nine,  in  whom  right  hemiplegia  and  aphasia  were 
combined  with  the  more  ordinary  symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis,  there 
was  reported  red  softening  of  the  left  third  frontal,  and  of  the  inner  ends 
of  the  two  left  ascending  (or  central)  gyri.  Huguenin  relates  three  instances 
in  which  paralysis  of  the  right  limbs  and  loss  of  speech  were  the  chief 
symptoms ;  in  two  of  them  many  tubercles  were  present  in  the  left  Sylvian 
fissure,  but  none  in  the  opposite  one,  and  in  the  third  case  the  pia  mater  in 
the  left  fissure  was  more  thickened  than  anywhere  else.  In  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  there  was  red  softening  of  the  left  island  of  Eeil  and  Broca's 

*  Huguenin  has  attempted  to  trace  the  affections  of  special  cranial  nerves  occurring  in 
tubercnlar  meningitis  to  definite  local  changes.  In  one  instance,  in  which  the  face  was 
paralysed,  he  found  the  portio  dura  thinned,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  covered  with  a  huge 
quantity  of  pus ;  cellular  elements  were  present  in  numbers  in  the  nerve-sheath,  but  the 
fibres  appeared  to  be  intact.  In  another  similar  case,  however,  no  change  could  be  found  in 
the  nerve.  In  one  instance,  in  which  there  had  been  convergent  straUsmus,  the  abducens 
was  greaXly  diseased,  diffuse  suppuration  having  occurred  between  its  fibres.  Similar 
appearances  were  twice  discovered  in  the  third  nerve,  when  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  had 
been  paralysed  during  life;  but  in  some  other  cases,  in  which  the  same  symptoms  had  been 
incompletely  develop^  the  nerve  seemed  to  be  normal. 
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convolution,  the  first  symptom  after  headache  was  speechlessneea,  but  tlui 
lasted  only  about  seven  minutes,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  pataeot  (a 
man  aged  fifty)  was  able  to  go  to  business  as  usual.  One  can  only  soppoie 
that  the  aphasia  was  due  to  functional  disturbance  of  Broca's  region. 

The  observations  made  at  Guy's  Hospital  seem  to  show  ibat^  when  there 
are  no  inflammatory  changes  in  addition  to  the  tubercles,  there  is  unuUj 
no  persistent  coma.  Violent  delirium  is  sometimes  associated  with  the 
presence  of  numerous  tubercles  between  the  convolutions  of  the  upper 
siuiace  of  the  brain.  Choked  discs  are  probably  an  indication  of  a  general 
increase  of  pressure  within  the  cranial  cavity,  whereas  neunMietin^ 
points  more  definitely  to  inflammation  at  the  base  of  the  l»wn,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  optic  tracts  or  nerves.  The  extension  of  meningitii 
to  the  spinal  canal  probably  gives  rise  to  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  iMck, 
which  in  children  at  any  rate  is  very  common  ;  for  this  is  one  ci  the  did 
sjonptoms  of  an  epidemic  form  of  meningitis  which  affects  the  spinal  as  wdl 
as  the  cerebral  membranes ;  and  sometimes  the  occurrence  of  painful  cFamps 
or  spasms  in  the  limbs  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  may  be  very  easy  or  very  difficulty  either  in  children 
or  adults.  During  the  first  few  days  of  a  case  which  is  to  last  two  or  three 
weeks  one  is  often  unable  to  speak  positively,  but  there  is  seldom  moch 
uncertainty  when  its  fatal  character  is  once  fiilly  developed. 

All  writers  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  distingukhing  it  from  miark 
fever,  and  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  many  cases,  which  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
are  supposed  to  be  examples  of  that  disease,  afterwards  become  attended  with 
such  well-marked  cerebral  sjonptoms  that  the  diagnosis  is  forthwith  altered 
to  that  of  tubercular  meningitis.  Thus  Billiet  and  Barthez  describe  a  special 
form  as  having  a  cUbut  typhMe.  But  although  to  the  clinical  obeerver  the 
meningeal  affection  masks  all  the  other  features  of  the  case,  yet  the  pathdo- 
gist  almost  always  finds  it  to  be  only  a  part  of  general  miliary  tubercnlosMi, 
which  in  reality  constituted  the  patient's  illness  from  its  commencement, 
and  to  which  the  early  febrile  symptoms  were  due.  In  our  reports  at  Guy's 
Hospital  two  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  first  diagnosis  was  that  of 
fever,  and  in  which  tubercles  were  found  in  the  meninges  and  nowhere 
else.  Sometimes  the  opposite  error  is  committed,  enteric  fever  being 
attended  with  strabismus  and  inr^ularity  of  pupils,  vomiting,  and  con- 
stipation, as  well  as  with  headache,  delirium,  and  coma^  so  as  to  be  takm 
for  meningitis.  The  tache  cirihrale  of  Trousseau  affords  little  help  in 
doubtful  cases. 

The  clinical  value  of  ophthalmoscopic  changes  in  the  optic  discs  is  stiD 
uncertain.  A  normal  state  of  the  retinse  is  no  proof  of  the  abeence  of 
tubercular  meningitis,  and  the  positive  significance  of  ischemia,  or  even  of 
retinitis,  is  not  yet  established.  One  appearance,  indeed,  is  conchuive, 
namely,  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid.  It  is  true  that  they  bekw^ 
not  to  the  meningeal  affection  itself,  but  rather  to  general  acute  tub^pcnlosa^ 
but  this  fact  in  no  degree  diminishes  their  diagnostic  importance ;  for  when- 
ever there  are  tubercles  in  the  membranes  the  case  always  assumes  clinically 
the  aspect  of  a  cerebral  disease,  even  though  they  may  be  far  more  nnmoxwe 
elsewhere.  In  fact,  in  all  cases  of  suspected  tubercular  meningitis  one  should 
carefully  search  the  lungs  for  the  very  slight  indications  of  acute  tubercu- 
losis which  they  sometimes  yield,  and  examine  the  testes,  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  other  organs,  for  chronic  lesions  of  the  same  nature. 

In  a  patient  fifty  years  of  age  who  was  brought  comatose  into  John 
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Ward  in  April,  1875,  the  writer  found  evidence  of  phthisis,  and  this  led  to 
a  correct  diagnosis. 

A  condition  that  formeriy  was  often  mistaken  for  tubercular  meningitis, 
is  one,  not  infrequent  among  young  children,  which  has  been  rendered 
classical  by  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  Marshall  Hall  (1825),  Aber- 
crombie  (1828),  and  Gooch  (1829).  The  first  of  these  writers  called  it 
^*the  hydrocepkaloid  disease/*  Sir  Thomas  Watson  gave  it  the  name  of 
"spurious  hydrocephalus;''  and  Dr  Gk>och  stated  that  he  had  "invariably 
found  it  attributed  to  and  treated  as  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain."  At  the  present  day  a  skilled  practitioner  is  not  likely  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  diagnosis  which  sixty  years  ago  was  so  frequent ;  and  at  any 
rate  the  mistake  is  not  now  likely  to  be  attended  with  any  serious  residts. 
Among  the  chief  causes  of  the  affection  was  one  to  which  children  are  no 
longer  liable,  namely,  venesection.  A  case  related  by  Marshall  Hall  is  that  of 
a  girl  under  three  years  old,  to  whom  sixteen  leeches  had  been  applied  for  an 
attack  of  influenza ;  and  he  states  that  all  his  patients  were  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion before  they  were  attacked  by  the  cerebral  symptoms ;  many  of  them 
had  had  protracted  diarrhoea  after  weaning.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Grooch 
says  that  in  most  of  his  cases  there  had  been  no  previous  illness ;  but  perhaps 
he  scarcely  appreciated  the  gradual  effects  of  insufficient  or  improper  food. 

The  child's  aspect  is  characteristic ;  it  lies  on  its  nurse's  lap,  unwiUing  to 
raise  its  head,  drowsy  or  even  comatose,  with  sunken,  half -closed  eyes,  dilated 
insensible  pupils,  irregular  and  sighing  respiration.  The  face  is  pale,  and 
the  skin  cold.  Dr  Gooch,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  slight  and  transient  flush  as 
being  sometimes  present^  and  Dr  Hall  of  an  early  stage  in  which  the  little 
patient  is  irritable,  restless,  feverish ;  but  such  symptoms  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  last  long  enough  to  mislead  a  careful  observer  into  the  diagnosis 
of  meningitis.  Depression  of  the  fontanelle  is  an  important  symptom  of 
exhaustion  in  children,  although  it  seems  formerly  to  have  escaped  notice. 
The  proper  treatment  is  to  give  ammonia  and  brandy,  but,  above  all,  to 
take  care  that  suitable  food  is  supplied.  For  an  infant  recently  weaned  a 
wet-nurse  shoidd  generally  be  procured ;  and  a  return  to  the  breast  is  often 
advisable,  even  when  the  child  is  some  months  old,  and  has  long  been  fed 
with  the  bottle.  At  least  it  ought  to  have  asses'  milk,  or  goats'  milk,  if  cows' 
milk  should  appear  not  to  be  readily  digested.  To  prescribe  leeches  and 
calomel  would  probably  be  fatal. 

At  Guy's  Hospital  we  have  had  cases,  supposed  during  life  to  be  examples 
of  mania,  deUrium  tremens^  or  epilepsy^  in  which  the  disease  has  turned  out 
to  be  tubercular  meningitis.  Huguenin  remarks  upon  the  possibility  of 
mistaking  this  disease  for  urcemia^  when  a  chronic  renal  affection,  in  reality 
tuberculous,  is  attributed  to  morbus  Brightii.  A  curious  case  occurred 
some  years  ago  at  Guy's  Hospital,  that  of  a  painter,  who  came  saying  that 
he  had  '*  lead  colic,"  and  that  his  bowels  had  not  been  open  for  a  fortnight. 
In  the  evening  after  his  admission  he  had  convulsions  and  became  insen- 
sible, and  on  the  next  day  he  died.  There  was  caseous  disease  of  two  of 
the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  with  a  large  abscess  in  front  of  the  spine ;  and 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord  showed  the  characteristic  appearance 
of  tubercular  meningitis.  The  same  disease  has  been  found  on  postmortem 
examination  in  two  cases  of  boys  admitted  into  the  surgical  wards  for 
symptoms  supposed  due  to  vesical  calculi ;  no  cause  could  be  discovered  for 
the  irritability  of  the  bladder  from  which  they  had  been  suffering  before 
any  obvious  signs  of  cerebral  mischief  appeared.     A  very  similar  case 
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occurred  in  a  woman  who  was  taken  into  a  medical  ward  for  Teskil 
symptoms ;  but  in  addition  to  tuberculosis  of  the  pia  mater  there  wu  t 
tumour  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The  diagnosis  between  tubercidar  meningitis  and  other  crgamc  affee^nm 
of  the  brain,  particularly  abscess  and  tumour,  is  often  difficult  and  sometimei 
impossible.  Probably  not  a  few  cases  in  I^gland  have  been  recorded  u 
examples  of  sporadic  cerebro-spinal  fever,  which  have  really  been  tubercokr. 
It  is  of  practical  importance  to  remember  the  possibility  that  syjMis  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  most  varied  cerebral  symptoms. 

In  adults,  however,  the  most  serious  error  of  all  is  to  mistake  tabotoltf 
meningitis  for  hysteria.  Many  such  mistakes  have  occurred,  and  sometimeB 
with  lamentable  results.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-five,  had  long  been  "  odd  in 
her  mind  and  scarcely  to  be  trusted ; "  she  was  attending  as  an  out-patient^ 
with  hysterical  symptoms,  when  she  sought  admission  to  Guy's  Ho^tal, 
and  died  three  days  later.  There  were  several  yellow  tubercles  in  tbe 
brain,  as  well  as  the  usual  appearances  of  tubercular  meningitis. 

Prognosis. — ^Tubercular  meningitis  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseaBes. 
Eilliet  has  recorded  a  single  instance  of  recovery,  in  which  the  child  died 
five  and  a  half  years  afterwards  of  a  second  attack,  and  at  the  autopsy  the 
remains  of  the  former  disease  at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  clearly  recog- 
nised ;  and  one  similar  case  is  mentioned  by  Trousseau.  The  late  Dr  Ctr- 
rington  recorded  a  third  and  a  most  conclusive  case.  But  such  instanoei 
are  almost  without  parallel. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  very  rare  for  recovery  to  take  {dace  in 
cases  in  which  tubercular  meningitis  had  been  diagnosed  m(»re  or  leai 
positively,  and  for  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  remain  uncertain,  as  it 
must  necessarily  remain  in  such  cases,  unless  an  accident  should  lead  to  an 
autopsy  being  made  at  a  future  time.  How  closely  a  case  which  tenninatei 
in  recovery  may  resemble  tubercular  meningitis  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
a  clinical  history  which  we  owe  to  Dr  West.  A  child,  aged  three  years  and 
a  half,  a  member  of  a  phthisical  family,  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which  ran 
the  ordinary  course  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  unchecked  by  the  customary 
treatment.  Convulsions  took  place,  coma  succeeded  them,  deglutition  wai 
very  difficulty  the  pupils  were  dilated  and  almost  motionless,  the  pdse  was 
very  feeble  and  very  frequent^  and  everything  portended  a  speedy  deatL 
A  younger  brother  had  died  a  year  before  of  the  same  disease.  Food  wai 
still  given,  as  the  power  of  swsdlowing  was  not  entirely  lost^  and  amnK»iia 
and  ether  were  administered,  and  after  a  time  quinine.  For  days  theehiid 
remained  unconscious,  but  at  length  she  began  to  raise  her  hands  to  steady 
the  cup  that  was  put  to  her  lips.  Next  she  recovered  her  sights  after  some 
weeks  she  became  able  to  speak,  and  after  many  months  she  began  to  walk 
with  a  tottering  step.  Three  years  afterwards,  although  her  intelleci  wai 
not  defective,  she  still  had  a  vacant  smile,  and  had  never  r^ained  flesh,  nor 
recovered  the  look  of  health  ;  her  gait  also  remained  unsteady.  Whatem 
the  real  nature  of  this  case  may  have  been,  one  cannot  be  wrong  in  learning 
from  it  not  to  make  an  absolutely  fatal  prognosis  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
case  of  tubercular  meningitis.  However  confident  we  may  be  in  our 
diagnosis,  and  however  threatening  may  be  the  symptoms,  our  opinion 
should  be  given  with  some  reserve. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  meningitis  will  be  discussed  when  the  other 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  have  been  described. 
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AcruTE  Simple  Meningitis. — Some  modem  writers  describe  several 
forms  of  acute  non-tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  under  distinct  names,  according  as  the  convexity  or  the  base  is 
affected.  Undoubtedly  a  case  in  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain  is 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  pus  is  attended  with  much  more  violent 
symptoms  and  destroys  life  far  more  quickly  than  one  which  is  limited  to  a 
particular  region,  and  in  which  only  a  small  quantity  of  lymph  is  effused. 
But  no  complete  division  into  separate  categories  is  possible. 

Anatomy, — ^When  the  most  intense  degree  of  inflammation  has  been  pre- 
sent^ one  finds,  on  turning  back  the  dura  mater,  that  the  cerebral  convolutions 
are  completely  hidden  by  a  green  purulent  material.  This  looks  as  if  it  were 
spread  out  over  the  hemisphere  in  the  subdural  space ;  but  by  scraping  the 
arachnoid  surface  one  generally  discovers  that  little,  if  any,  of  it  is  really 
free.  Moxon  says  that  even  when  some  of  the  exudation  had  appeared  to 
come  off  upon  the  edge  of  the  scalpel,  he  often  found  only  epithelium  and 
detritus  on  examining  it  with  the  microscope.  Sometimes,  however,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pus  is  subdural,  but  only  when  the  disease  was  due 
to  extension  from  without.  The  converse,  however,  is  very  far  from  being 
true  ;  namely,  that  meningitis  is  always  attended  with  exudation  into  the 
"  arachnoid  cavity,"  when  it  is  set  up  by  such  causes  as  caries  of  the  petrous 
bone  or  necrosis  of  the  calvaria.  For  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases 
no  subdural  pus  is  found ;  and  whenever  it  is  widely  diffused  over  the 
hemispheres  it  is  also  abundant  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater. 

The  pia  mater  may  be  swollen  to  many  times  its  normal  thickness, 
appearing  either  8oft>  green,  and  gelatinous,  or  firm  yellow  and  felt-like, 
according  to  the  consistence  of  the  exudation  infiltrated  into  its  substance. 
And  from  such  a  condition  there  may  be  every  gradation,  down  to  a  point 
at  which  only  slight  traces  of  pus  can  be  discovered  along  some  of  the 
principal  vessels,  or  at  the  base,  or  in  one  Sylvian  fissure,  or  on  a  single  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum. 

In  some  of  the  more  severe  cases  the  convolutions  themselves  are  softened. 
When  the  pia  mater  is  stripped  off  it  carries  with  it  portions  of  the  cerebral 
tissue,  leaving  a  ragged  surface  behind.  Huguenin  says  that  numerous 
leucocytes  may  be  found  throughout  all  the  layers  of  the  cortex,  and  that 
suppuration  of  the  brain-substance  may  actually  reach  such  a  point  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  diffused  yellow-grey  maceration  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
vessels  often  contain  but  little  blood  in  consequence  of  the  increased  pressure 
which  precedes  death.  The  ventricles  may  either  be  empty  or  contain  a 
turbid  liquid,  or  even  pus.  The  choroid  plexuses  are  sometimes  infiltrated 
with  inflammatory  products. 

Some  of  the  sinuses  in  the  dura  mater  are  now  and  then  found  plugged 
with  ante-mortem  clots,  even  when  the  meningitis  is  not  secondary  to  any 
disease  of  the  bones  which  coidd  itself  have  set  up  the  thrombosis  by  exten- 
sion. In  a  little  girl  aged  three,  for  example,  who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
and  in  whom  both  hemispheres  were  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  yellow 
lymph,  each  lateral  sinus,  but  especially  the  left,  was  filled  with  a  greenish 
softening  material. 

How  often  a  primary  acute  meningitis  of  the  brain  spreads  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  spinal  cord  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  the  majority  of  recorded 
cases  the  vertebral  canal  has  not  been  opened,  but  we  have  had  at  Quy's 
Hospital  at  least  eleven  cases  in  which  inflammatory  products  have  been 
fotmd   in   greater  or  less  quantity  beneath   the  spinal   arachnoid.      In 
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none  of  them  was  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  vaa  of 
epidemic  origin ;  in  four  it  was  directly  caused  by  fracture  of  the  skull  or 
severe  injury  to  the  brain,  or  arose  by  extension  of  mischief  from  the 
cranial  bones. 

^Etiology, — ^The  causes  of  simple  acute  meningitiB  are  various.  Most  fre- 
quent among  them  are  injuries  to  the  head.  These  generally  come  under  Ae 
notice  of  the  surgeon,  but  the  physician  must  remember  that  the  diaene 
sometimes  follows  a  blow  or  fall  which  may  not  have  produced  any  eztenal 
bruise,  and  about  which  the  patient  may  say  nothing,  particulariy  if  te 
should  have  been  intoxicated  at  the  time.  Some  years  ago  a  man  vm 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  for  a  fractured  thigh,  caused  l^  his  having 
fallen  into  a  cellar  while  drunk.  He  died  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  having 
been  delirious  at  the  time.  He  was  believed  to  have  delirium  tremeni; 
nothing  was  known  of  any  injury  to  the  head ;  he  had  been  able  to  gelofot 
of  bed  and  stand  upright.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  thm  wm 
general  acute  meningitis  affecting  the  base  as  well  as  the  surface ;  a  obsD 
part  of  one  parietal  bone,  over  an  area  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  d  t 
greenish  colour,  and  its  diploe  was  reddened.  Both  the  periosteum  and  the 
dura  mater  seemed  quite  healthy,  but  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  bone 
had  been  injured  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Another  common  caase  of 
meningitis  is  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  chronic  disease  t^  &e 
skull.  Syphilitic  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  calvaria  sometimes  kills  in  iiai 
way,  and  such  a  residt  may  be  altogether  unexpected  until  a  veiy  short 
time  before  his  death. 

Six  cases  of  meningitis  due  to  affections  of  the  ear  have  been  oheenred 
at  Gujr's  Hospital  within  the  last  few  years  (1880),  a  smaller  number  thin 
that  of  the  cases  in  which  cerebral  abscesses  were  due  to  the  same  caase.* 
One  patient,  a  man  aged  twenty-two,  was  said  to  have  had  sunstrdce  serei 
days  before  being  attacked,  and  anotiier  man,  aged  twenty,  had  been  stni^ 
on  the  head  with  a  bolster  immediately  before  dangerous  cerebral  symptomi 
set  in.  In  each  instance  it  was  clear  that  the  inflammation  started  from  t 
diseased  temporal  bone,  but  there  was  a  question  whether  an  independent 
''  exciting"  cause  was  not  in  operation  (see  a  case  of  the  writer's,  *Pfttk 
Trans.,'  vol.  xxxix,  p.  228),  In  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  twenty-seven, 
no  history  could  be  obtained ;  and  no  cause  for  the  meningitis  d  idiidi 
she  died  was  discoverable ;  so  the  ears  were  specially  examined  by  the  kto 
Mr  Hinton,  and  he  found  pus  in  the  labjnrinth  on  one  side.  To  this 
accordingly  the  disease  was  attributed,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  fever  inflammation  often  spreads  to  the  ears  from 
the  membranes,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  same  thing  should 
not  occur  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease. 

Numerous  other  local  affections  may  be  mentioned  as  occasionally  giring 
rise  to  meningitis.  Local  pyaemia  from  carbuncle  of  the  face  may  cause  % 
as  in  a  case  which  the  writer  saw  many  years  ago  in  a  girl  about  serente^L 
In  two  cases  an  epithelioma,  commencing  in  the  lip,  extended  with  nleeratioa 
along  the  pterygoid  region  until  it  passed  through  the  foramen  ovale  into 
the  interior  of  the  skull.  In  another,  a  little  girl  had  necrosis  of  the  upper 
jaw  after  measles,  and  the  cavernous  sinus  was  full  of  a  dirty-brown  flmi 
Or  the  disease  may  be  set  up  by  suppuration  of  the  eyeball,  travelKng,  in  all 
probability,  along  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.     Trousseau  rektes  a  caae 

*  Dr  Pitt  also  has  since  found  that  meningitis  withoat  abscess  or  thrombosis  of  •  tiflV 
is  the  least  frequent  of  the  results  of  disease  of  the  ear  (1890). 
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in  which  ita  starting-point  was  a  chronic  affection  of  the  first  two  cervical 
vertebraB. 

Next  in  frequency  to  the  cases  of  meningitis  that  are  traceable  to  local 
causes  come  those  which  are  secondary  to  some  other  acute  disease.  More 
careful  research  may  hereafter  show  that  these  also  have  a  local  starting- 
point  in  some  lesion  affecting  the  cerebral  vessels. 

At  Ouy's  Hospital  we  have  had  two  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the 
pia  mater  accompanied  an  attack  of  erysipelas  of  the  scalp ;  in  one  it  is  noted 
that  the  calvaria  was  discoloured  yellow.     In  four  instances  it  appeared  to 
be  part  of  general  pycemia;  once  there  was  a  grey  patch  of  cerebritis  reach- 
ing the  surface ;  once  pericarditis  also  was  present,  so  that  one  might  regard 
the  disease  as  specially  attacking  the  serous  membranes  if  the  arachnoid 
could  still  be  called  by  that  name ;  once  the  meningitis  was  the  only  evidence 
of  blood-poisoning,  but  such  seemed  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
its  occurrence,  as  it  came  on  six  days  after  an  operation  for  imperforate  anus 
in  a  child  a  year  old  ;  once  it  was  associated  with  an  abscess  in  the  lung, 
and  with  suppuration  in  the  mediastinal  connective  tissue  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  one  leg,  there  being,  however,  no  obvious  primary  lesion.     In  a 
single,  case  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes  was  believed  to  be  a 
complication  of  typhus ;  no  affection  of  the  vessels  in  the  pia  mater  was 
discovered,  but  the  spleen  contained  infarcts,  and  there  was  thrombosis  of 
the  renal  veins.     Four  times  it  seemed  to  be  secondary  to  acute  pneumonia 
or  pleurisy :  all  but  one  of  these  cases,  however,  presented  peculiar  features. 
One  occunred  in  a  man,  aged  twenty-two,  who  had  been  in  the  hospital  six 
weeks  for  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  was  convalescent  and  able  to  go  into  the 
grounds  when  he  was  again  attacked  with  dyspnoea  and  high  fever,  and 
died  in  three  days ;  the  spinal  membranes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  brain, 
were  inflamed.     Another  was  in  a  woman,  aged  twenty-seven,  who  had  been 
ill  for  a  week  with  pleurisy  and  then  was  attacked  with  an  acute  diphtheritic 
affection  of  the  fauces,  and  died  a  day  later,  having  been  very  restiess  towards 
the  last  and  having  one  pupil  wider  than  the  other ;  in  her,  also,  the  affec- 
tion was  cerebro-spinal.     The  third  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  twenty, 
who  had  acute  meningitis  involving  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and 
pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung ;  he  was  suffering  from 
gonorrhoea,  and  Dr  Wilks  was  inclined  to  regard  this  as  the  cause  of  his 
fatal  illness,  but  it  was  further  said  that  he  had  had  a  blow  on  the  head  a 
few  days  before  he  was  attacked.     In  the  remaining  case  the  patient  was  a 
temperate  man,  aged  fifty-seven,  who  died,  after  sixteen  days'  illness,  of 
acute  pleiuro-pneumonia  affecting  the  left  lower  lobe ;  no  cerebral  symptoms 
appear  to  have  been  observed  beyond  delirium  before  death.     There  was 
much  recent  Ijrmph,  both  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  on  the  vertex.     The 
only  other  morbid    conditions    that  were    discovered  were   chronic  renal 
disease  (apparently  in  moderate  degree)  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Huguenin  says  that  at  Zurich  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes 
is  an  exceedingly  frequent  complication  of  acute  pneumonia.  He  quotes 
Chvostek  as  having  found  it  four  times  in  220  cases  in  Vienna,  and  adds 
that  in  Zurich  the  percentage  is  higher. 

Dr  Moxon  laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  syphilis  sometimes 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  an  acute  simple  meningitis,  and  the  author  found  five 
cases  of  this  kind  in  our  records,  in  addition  to  those  in  which  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  was  set  up  by  disease  of  the  calvaria.  Once  a  gumma  was 
discovered  in  the  brain-substance.     In  no  instance  was  any  disease  noticed 
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in  the  cerebral  arteries,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  such  a  leaion  may 
hereafter  be  discovered  in  similar  cases.'  In  1871  a  man,  already  in  the 
hospital  for  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  with  regurgitation,  died  after  two 
days'  illness  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  no  embolism  was  detected,  but 
the  spleen  contained  infarcts.  In  1874  a  woman,  aged  forty-eighty  who  had 
been  admitted  for  chronic  jaundice  caused  by  biliary  calcidi,  was  attacked 
by  a  fatal  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes ;  this,  however,  was  dooht- 
less  consequent  upon  ulcerative  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valves,  which  wai 
discovered  at  the  autopsy.  It  is  remarkable  that  our  records  do  not  ahov 
evidence  that  Bright's  disease  is  a  cause  of  meningitis. 

There  remain  a  few  cases  in  which  meningitis  can  be  traced  to  none  d 
the  causes  mentioned,  and  must  be  called  idiopaOUe.  In  our  records  at  Gnj'i 
Hospital  there  are  at  least  nine  cases  of  this  kind.  In  three  of  them  pas  or 
lymph  was  spread  out  in  large  quantities  over  the  whole  surface  ol  die  brain, 
equally  over  the  hemispheres  and  at  the  base ;  in  three  the  amount  at  the 
base  was  much  less  than  upon  the  convexity :  in  one  the  latter  region  vu 
alone  affected,  the  material  being  in  this  instance  lymph.  Once  the  xxodtr 
surface  of  the  brain  and  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the  spinal  cord  were  all 
bathed  in  pus,  there  being  but  little  upon  the  hemispheres.  In  the  two 
remaining  cases  the  distribution  of  the  inflammatory  products  was  the  aaae 
as  in  ordinary  examples  of  tubercular  meningitis.  In  every  instance  the 
cause  of  the  disease  remained  a  mystery,  but  sometimes  meningitis  of  the 
convexity  is  set  up  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  head.  Hngnenin 
speaks  of  labourers  who  have  been  attacked  while  working  bare-he«ded  in 
the  fields,  and  he  gives  full  details  of  the  case  of  a  sailor  who  fell  ill  Uieday 
after  he  had  been  rowing  without  anything  upon  his  head  in  the  hottest 
weather  of  July,  and  who  died  in  five  days.  Another  case  related  by  the 
same  writer  is  that  of  a  student  who  was  foolish  enough  to  spend  three 
hours,  from  1  to  4  p.m.,  during  a  hot  sunmier's  afternoon,  paddling  about 
the  I^ke  of  Ziirich  on  a  floating  board.  All  the  exposed  parts  of  hk  body 
were  severely  sunbiuTit.  At  6  p.m.  he  was  seized  with  headache,  and  an 
hour  later  with  shivering,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  rapidly  dere- 
loped  themselves ;  his  illness,  however,  terminated  in  recovery.  Gnersant 
met  with  a  similar  instance,  which  ended  fatally,  and  was  verified  by  an 
autopsy,  in  an  infant  aged  six  months,  whose  cradle  had  been  left  in  the 
sunshine  in  the  middle  of  a  garden.  Eilliet  and  Barthez  mention  the  case 
of  a  child  who  was  attacked  after  reading  a  book  in  strong  sunUgfat 

Course. — ^The  symptoms  of  acute  simple  meningitis  bear  a  geaend 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  tubercular  affection ;  in  the  ty^ncal  forms  of 
both  there  is  a  stage  of  "irritation,"  which  is  succeeded  by  a  stage 
of  "pressure."  But  the  more  severe  cases  of  the  former  present  the 
peculiarity  that  each  of  the  two  periods,  although  marked  by  the  mod 
characteristic  symptoms,  may  yet  terminate  within  two  or  three  days,  or 
even  less. 

Primary  meningitis  commonly  begins  quite  suddenly ;  it  has  no  pro* 
droma.  The  patient^  if  an  adult^  may  be  seized  with  a  rigor ;  in  children  this 
is  less  common.  Headache  is  generdly  present  from  the  first ;  it  may  dther 
be  referred  to  the  forehead,  or  affect  all  parts  alike.  There  may  be  exacer- 
bations from  time  to  time,  in  which  piercing  cries  are  uttered ;  the  agony 
appears  to  be  altogether  intolerable.  Giddiness  is  frequently  an  early  sys- 
ptom ;  the  ground  seems  to  give  way  beneath  the  feet^  and  the  legs  mayfeal 
so  weak  that  to  stand  upright  is  almost  impossible.     Vomiting,  perii^)s» 
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occurs  once  or  oftener.  There  is  an  extreme  irritability  to  light  and  sound. 
The  eyes  are  brilliant  and  injected,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  head  is  hot^  the 
carotids  are  felt  to  throb  violently.  The  temperature  rises,  and  may  reach 
104°  by  the  third  day ;  there  may  be  great  complaint  of  thirst.  The  pulse 
is  quickened  as  a  rule,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Epileptiform  con- 
vulsions are  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  The  back  of  the  neck  is  often  rigid,  so  that  the  patient  seems  to 
bore  his  head  into  the  pillow.  Sometimes  his  limbs  are  stiff.  He  generally 
lies  coiled  up  in  bed,  anxiously  avoiding  notice,  and  most  unwilling  to  be 
disturbed  in  any  way.  His  mind  may  for  a  time  be  perfectly  clear,  but 
afterwards  he  becomes  delirious.  In  some  cases  there  is  violent  maniacal 
excitement  from  the  very  first.  Sleep  is  altogether  wanting,  or  very  broken 
and  disturbed.  The  pupils  are,  as  a  rule,  contracted ;  the  ophthalmoscope 
may  show  either  ischsamia  or  neuro-retinitis. 

The  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  characterised  by  stupor,  which  more 
or  less  quickly  passes  into  coma.  The  pupils  are  sluggish,  or  even  dilated 
and  insensible ;  they  are  often  unequal  in  size.  There  may  be  loss  of  power  in 
the  limbs  of  one  side  with  or  without  a  similar  affection  of  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  face.  Sometimes  the  patient  squints ;  but  even  when  the  base  is 
involved  one  can  seldom  make  out  a  definite  paralysis  of  any  of  the  cranial 
nerves ;  they  of  course  remain  unaffected  when  the  inflammation  is  limited 
to  the  convexity  of  Uie  brain.  Epileptiform  convulsions  may  return  again 
and  again  until  one  of  them  proves  fatal,  or  they  may  be  altogether  absent^ 
or,  again,  there  may  be  attacks  of  spasm  confined  to  certain  muscles  or  to 
one  arm  and  one  leg.  The  temperature  generally  remains  high,  ranging  from 
102^  upwards,  but  the  face  is  now  pale,  and  the  extremities  may  be  cold  to 
the  touch  and  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat.  Towards  the  last  the  evacuations 
are  passed  involuntarily. 

The  duration  of  non-tuberculous  meningitis  varies  with  its  intensity. 
Those  cases  in  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain,  including  the  con- 
vexity, is  inflamed  scarcely  ever  last  more  than  a  week,  and  generally  termi- 
nate within  three  or  four  days.  When  the  base  alone  is  affected  the  patient 
sometimes  lives  as  long  as  in  the  tubercular  form  of  the  disease.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case ;  he  may  die  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  the 
only  discoverable  morbid  change  may  be  on  the  under  siurface  of  the  brain. 
In  such  cases,  however,  there  is  no  successive  development  of  the  symptoms 
in  regular  order.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  attacked  with  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions and  becomes  quickly  insensible,  or  he  may  be  violently  delirious. 
In  certain  cases  loss  of  spirits  is  the  earliest  symptom,  as  was  noticed  long 
ago  by  Abercrombie.  There  may  be  little  or  no  pain  in  the  head,  and  thus 
the  real  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  altogether  overlooked. 

Diagnosis, — ^Non-tubercular  inflammation  of  the  meninges  may  be  as 
difficult  to  recognise,  as  we  have  seen  tubercular  meningitis  to  be  ;  but  the 
diseases  most  likely  to  lead  one  into  error  are  not  quite  the  same. 
When  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  presence  of  any  of  the  recog- 
nised causes  of  the  affection,  and  when  the  symptoms  are  obscure,  one 
may  be  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  alcoholism,  mania,  or  epilepsy. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  patient  is  known  to  be  suffering  from 
acute  pneumonia  or  erysipelas  it  may  be  very  hard  to  determine  whether 
there  is  more  than  the  ordinary  symptomatic  delirium.  Cases  in  which 
alarming  indications  of  cerebral  disturbance  are  traceable  to  otorrhcea 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  be  wrongly  interpreted.    In  1877  the 
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author  made  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of  a  patient  of  Dr  Frederick  Tajlor^f^ 
who  had  died  with  what  appeared  to  be  clear  symptoms  of  meningitii 
secondary  to  disease  of  the  ear,  including  convergent  strabismus,  a  swdlai 
oedematous  condition  of  both  optic  discs,  delirium,  and  coma.  Th«  only  sign 
of  any  disease  of  the  encephalon  was  a  blackened  state  of  the  arachnoid  orer 
a  small  part  of  one  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  but  there  was  a  putrid  throm- 
bosis of  the  lateral  sinus  and  jugular  vein,  and  this  had  set  up  numeroot 
py»mic  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  In  the  *  Med.  Times  and  Gazette '  for  1877 
will  be  found  a  precisely  similar  case,  under  Dr  Wilson  Fox,  in  whkh  tlK 
patient  had  all  her  limbs  flexed,  and  suffered  from  headache,  jAotophofan, 
and  hyperaBsthesia  of  the  surface,  but  in  which  the  brain  and  its  membnuMS 
were  perfectly  healthy.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  pyaemia  dependeoi 
upon  thrombosis  of  a  lateral  sinus  is  capable  of  simulating  meningitHL 
The  point  is  of  the  more  importance  in  that  the  former  disease  seems  not 
to  be  always  fatal ;  at  least  this  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  interpreta- 
tion of  two  cases  recorded  by  Dr  ^drew  in  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gantte ' 
for  1875.  One  was  that  of  a  youth,  aged  sixteen,  who  had  had  a  dischai^ 
from  the  ear,  and  who  became  drowsy  and  heavy,  with  frontal  headache, 
giddiness,  sickness,  and  blurring  and  oedema  of  the  optic  discs.  The  otlier 
occurred  in  a  girl,  aged  nine,  who  had  also  had  ear  disease,  and  who  was 
attacked  with  pain  in  the  head,  vomiting,  and  delirium,  so  that  she  screamed 
and  started  in  her  sleep.  Meningitis  was  diagnosed,  but  each  patient 
recovered  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks'  diu^ation,  in  the  course  of  wfaidi 
there  was  distinct  evidence  of  pyaamia,  one  of  them  having  jmeumonia,  tke 
other  having  an  abscess  in  the  thigh. 

Lastly,  there  is  always  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
diagnosis  of  those  cases  in  which  the  typical  symptoms  of  m^iingitii 
develop  themselves  in  regular  order,  and  with  such  rapidity  as  to  threaten 
a  fatal  termination  within  three  or  four  days,  or  even  stUl  earlier.  The 
author  recorded  more  than  one  instance  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  gravest 
prognosis  was  given,  but  in  which  complete  recovery  took  place. 
One  case  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  medical  man. 
Her  education  had  been  rather  neglected  during  childhood,  and  she  had 
been  for  some  weeks  straining  all  her  powers  to  keep  pace  with  her  school- 
fellows in  her  studies.  Her  symptoms  appeared  to  point  deariy  to  the 
presence  of  meningitis ;  yet  the  attack  passed  off,  and  she  recovered  her 
previous  good  health. 

Prognosis. — ^The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  recovery  from  aente 
simple  meningitis  is  still  more  definitely  raised  by  certain  cases  which  eome 
under  the  notice  of  ophthalmic  or  of  aural  surgeons.  In  1 866  Mr  Hutchinson 
recorded  in  the  *  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports '  a  series  of  cases  of  children 
who  were  brought  to  him  for  blindness,  which  he  found  to  be  due  to  opdc 
neuritis,  and  nearly  all  of  whom  had  had  a  severe  illness,  attended  with 
delirium  and  other  cerebral  symptoms,  and  supposed  to  be  fever.  Dr 
Allbutt  suggests  that  the  disease  was  really  meningitis.  This  observer  abo 
states  that  he  has  seen  several  instances  in  which  a  condition  of  defective 
mental  development  or  idiocy,  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  <^ytic  discs, 
has  in  all  probability  been  referable  to  a  long  past  inflammaticm  of  the 
cerebral  membranes. 

Certain  cases  in  which  permanent  deafness  has  resulted  from  an  acute 
illness  have  been  interpreted  in  a  very  different  way  by  Voltolini  (who  firrt 
drew  attention  to  them  in  1 867)  as  well  as  by  some  other  writers.     Aoeordng 
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to  Brunner  (of  Zurich)  the  affection  in  question  commonly  sets  in  suddenly ; 
a  child  suffers  from  fever ;  he  may  vomit ;  his  head  is  hot ;  he  becomes 
excited  and  delirious,  tossing  aboufc  in  bed  and  screaming  violently  ;  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  he  becomes  partially  unconscious,  and  after  two 
to  four  days  passes  into  a  state  of  coma.  At  the  end  of  another  period  of 
two  to  four  days,  however,  consciousness  returns ;  but  when  the  child  first 
tries  to  walk  he  is  found  to  stagger.  He  quickly  becomes  deaf  and,  as  a 
consequence,  remains  dumb  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Yoltolini's  theory  is 
that  the  disease  in  such  cases  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  labjointh ; 
Uie  cerebral  symptoms  (as  in  M^ni^re's  disease)  being  caused  in  some  way 
by  the  aural  affection.  Direct  evidence  from  dissection  after  death  is  as 
yet  wanting ;  but^  as  Brunner  remarks,  the  fact  that  the  deafness  is  con- 
stantly bilateral  is  opposed  to  Yoltolini's  interpretation.  He  thinks  that 
there  may  be  some  morbid  change  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
implicating  the  stricB  acusHcce, 

Yoltolini's  cases  and  those  of  Mr  Hutchinson  and  Dr  Allbutt  must  be 
taken  together  with  other  cases  in  which  recovery  takes  place  after  an  illness 
resembling  meningitis,  but  without  either  deafness  or  blindness  or  idiocy 
resulting. 

One  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  presence  of  meningitis  in  such  cases 
is  the  circumstance  that  one  scarcely  ever  finds  in  the  deadhouse  adhesions 
of  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  other  clear  evidences  of  a 
former  meningitis.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  in  epidemic  menin- 
gitis recovery  is  not  infrequent^  and  that  the  disease  often  leaves  behind  it 
deafness  or  blindness ;  in  several  cases  the  remains  of  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion have  been  discovered  when  the  disease  has  run  into  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, which  has  proved  fatal  a  few  months  later. 

The  important  pointy  the  practical  one,  is  that  cases  which  appear  to  be 
well-marked  examples  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  do  not 
always  terminate  fatally. 

Thus  in  a  case  of  meningitis  one  should  never  quite  lose  heart; 
scarcely  any  is  so  hopeless  as  to  justify  one's  abandoning  it  altogether, 
particularly  if  the  patient  is  a  child. 

EpiDEmc  Meningitis.* — From  the  earliest  years  of  the  present  century 
there  have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time,  in  various  parts  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  epidemics  of  a  disease  characterised  anatomically  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  clinically  by  fever,  various 
eruptions,  and  a  number  of  cerebral  and  spinal  symptoms,  especially  rigidity 
of  the  neck,  or  of  the  whole  vertebral  column.  So  striking  is  the  symptom 
last  mentioned  that  in  Grermany  it  has  given  to  the  affection  the  popular 
names  of  *'  Genickkrampf  "  and  "  Nackenstarre."  In  medical  works  it  has 
been  called  "epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.''  But  the  epithet 
<*  cerebro-spinal "  suggests  the  incorrect  notion  that  an  extension  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  membranes  of  the  cord  distinguishes  it  from  tuber- 
cular meningitis. 

History. — ^The  first  well-ascertained  epidemic  of  this  disease  seems  to 
have  been  in  1805  at  Qeneva.  In  1806  it  appeared  in  the  United  States 
and  continued  to  prevail  there  for  ten  years.  During  this  time,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  past  half  of  the  century,  it  was  observed  in  several  towns 

*  Sfmen^ms* — Cerebro^inal  meningitis— Cerebro-spinal  fever — ^Meningitis  cerebro* 
■pinalii  epiaemlca. 
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of  France  and  Italy,  in  Algeria,  Spain,  Denmark,  &c.  In  1854  aad  for 
seven  years  afterwards  it  raged  in  Sweden,  and  destroyed  more  tban  4000 
persons.  From  1861  to  1864  it  showed  itself  in  various  parts  of  tte 
United  States.  In  1863  it  broke  out  in  Glermany ;  the  north-eastem  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia  were  the  first  to  suffer ;  but  within  the  next  year  or  twD 
it  appeared  in  Erlangen,  in  Nuremberg,  and  in  the  country  districts  cf 
Franconia.  From  that  time  it  has  never  ceased  to  show  itself  at  intOTrak 
of  a  few  months  or  longer,  now  in  one  part  of  the  Grerman  Empire,  now 
in  another. 

The  British  islands  have  hitherto  been  remarkably  free  from  this  disesK. 
In  1846  it  appeared  in  many  of  the  workhouses  of  Ireland;  andinl866 — 18€8 
a  very  fatal  type  of  it  prevailed  in  Dublin,  and  ta  some  ext^[it  in  dte 
parts  of  the  country.  Scotland  has  not  been  visited  by  this  disorder;  sad 
in  England  only  a  few  isolated  epidemics  have  been  observed  in  oertaiM 
provincial  towns  and  villages. 

A  few  cases  have  from  time  to  time  been  recorded  as  sporadic  erainplei 
by  writers  who  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  fact  that  a  meningitis  was 
cerebro-spinal  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  a  presumption  that  it  wbi 
related  to  the  epidemic  disease.  But  all  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  bate 
of  the  brain  are  apt  to  extend  to  the  cord,  and  the  symptoms  obeerred  in 
the  cases  in  question  are  far  from  conclusive. 

Anatomy, — ^The  morbid  anatomy  of  epidemic  meningitis  has  Iktb 
to  distinguish  it  from  sporadic  basal  meningitis.  Pus  and  lymph  are  fomid 
both  at  the  base  and  on  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  especially  between  the 
pons  and  the  chiasma,  along  the  large  vessels,  and  in  the  various  depres- 
sions and  furrows  on  its  siui ace.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  hemispheres  are 
uniformly  covered  by  it.  In  the  spinal  canid  the  exudaticm  is  genenDy 
most  abundant  at  the  lower  part,  and  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord, 
having  perhaps  accumulated  there  by  gravitation.  The  ventricles  of  the 
brain  mostly  contain  turbid  serum  or  pus ;  and  the  choroid  plexuses  and 
ependyma  may  be  coated  with  puriform  lymph. 

Punctiform  haemorrhage  or  small  spots  of  softening  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
cerebral  substance ;  or  it  may  be  oedematous.  The  cord  presents  siBular 
changes  but  less  marked.  In  one  case  Fronmiiller  is  said  to  have  found  tbe 
central  canal  dilated  and  full  of  pus. 

Among  the  appearances  presented  by  other  organs  are  congestion  and 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  engorgement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  without  mwk 
enlargement  of  the  latter,  a  relaxed  state  of  the  heart,  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  with  fatty  epithelium  and  fibrinous  casts  in  the  tubes,  and  a  gnurahr 
degeneration  of  the  fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  especially  ci  those 
which  lie  along  the  spine.  Rigor  mortis  is  said  to  be  of  long  duration. 
The  cadaveric  stainings  of  the  suriace  appear  early,  and  are  not  alwap 
limited  to  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body. 

The  pericardium  and  the  pleurse  are  sometimes  found  ecehymosed,  asd 
occasionally  lined  with  puriform  lymph.  Von  Ziemssen  once  saw  Uie  lup 
intestine  inflamed  as  in  dysentery.  The  joints  often  contain  pus,  and 
sometimes  there  are  scattered  abscesses  among  the  muscles.  All  these 
complications  must  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  secondary  pyerania. 

Course  and  symptoms. — As  a  rule  cerebro-spinal  fever  sets  in  suddoilj ; 
the  patient  may  be  at  work,  or  (if  a  child)  at  play  or  at  school,  when  be  ii 
seized  with  shivering  and  violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  feels  so  ill  that  he  is 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  once.     But  sometimes — among  Ziemssen's  cases  ta 
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five  out  of  forty-three — there  are  slight  premonitory  symptoms,  consisting  of 
headache,  malaise,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  wandering  pains.  In  several 
instances  these  passed  off,  and  there  was  an  interval,  in  which  the  patient 
felt  perfectly  well,  before  the  disease  began  with  its  usual  violence. 

Vomiting  is  almost  always  an  early  symptom,  being  repeated  whenever 
an  attempt  is  made  to  sit  up.  After  a  day  or  two  it  generally  ceases,  but 
the  headache  mostly  continues  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
although  it  may  sometimes  subside  for  a  time.  It  varies  in  character  and  in 
seat,  being  sometimes  frontal,  sometimes  occipital,  sometimes  diffused  over 
the  whole  of  the  head.  Qiddiness  is  often  present  with  it.  In  cases  of 
moderate  severity  the  patient  lies  in  a  state  of  stupor,  tossing  restlessly 
about,  but  rousing  when  spoken  to  and  trying  to  answer.  He  is  often  very 
irritable  to  light  and  sound.  The  pupils  may  at  first  be  normal  or  con- 
tracted ;  ultimately  they  become  dilated.  In  the  more  dangerous  cases  he 
quickly  becomes  delirious,  with  or  without  convulsions,  or  passes  into  a 
condition  of  insensibility.  Even  when  he  is  deeply  comatose  he  often  still 
feels  the  pain  in  the  head,  and  groans  or  cries  out,  or  grasps  the  temples 
between  his  hands.  Aphasia,  hemiplegia,  and  other  paralytic  symptoms  of 
this  cephalic  group  are  sometimes  observed ;  but  in  the  most  severe  cases  of 
all  their  presence  can  hardly  be  determined. 

The  muscuiar  rigidUy  of  the  neck  already  referred  to  is  scarcely  ever 
entirely  absent,  but  is  not  commonly  a  marked  symptom  during  the  first  day 
or  two.  It  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  stiffness,  noticed  only  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  bend  the  head  forwards  up  to  a  forcible  retraction,  bringing 
the  occiput  almost  to  a  right  angle  with  the  spine.  Dr  Burden  Sanderson  has 
suggested  that  it  is  due  to  a  half-voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
for  the  relief  of  pain  in  the  muscles ;  but  it  nu^y  be  present  when  there 
is  not  pain  at  all,  either  in  the  neck  or  in  the  back.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  muscles  below  the  occipital  bone  do  not  feel  as  hard  as  might 
be  expected ;  for  Sanderson  could  not  detect  any  tightness  of  them  so 
long  as  the  head  was  thrown  back,  and  Ziemssen  probably  means  little 
more  when  he  says  that  the  tetanic  spasm  is  "  limited  to  the  deeper  muscles, 
the  trapezii  almost  invariably  escaping."  In  about  half  the  cases  this  sym- 
ptom is  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  dorsal 
and  the  lumbar  vertebrse.  Sometimes  the  back  is  arched  so  as  to  be  in  a 
state  of  opisthotonos,  but  more  often  it  is  straightened  into  what  Ziemssen 
calls  orthotonus.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  raise  the  patient^  he  either 
slips  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  without  bending  his  back  at  all,  or  allows 
his  body  to  be  lifted  a  very  little  way,  and  at  the  cost  of  so  much  pain  that 
he  is  very  soon  put  back  into  the  recumbent  posture.  Almost  always  he  lies 
on  one  side  with  his  knees  drawn  up.  He  may  then  be  nearly  free  from  pain 
in  the  back,  but  sometimes  its  intensity  is  hardly  at  all  affected  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body ;  it  is  apt  to  be  particularly  severe  in  the  sacrum.  Pains 
in  the  limbs,  and  especially  in  the  legs,  are  often  complained  of ;  some  writers 
lay  stress  on  the  frequency  of  an  acute  pain  in  the  knee.  The  joints  may 
become  hot^  red,  and  painful,  as  is  the  case  in  other  spinal  affections.  An 
extreme  cutaneous  hypersesthesia  is  another  common  symptom ;  the  patient^ 
though  he  may  be  comatose,  will  perhaps  scream  out  at  the  slightest  touch, 
or  even  if  his  bed  is  shs^en.  Tetanic  rigidity  of  the  limbs  is  seldom 
present,  and  so  also  trismus  is  of  infrequent  occurrence. 

The  d^ree  of  fever  in  epidemic  meningitis  is  exceedingly  variable,  and 
its  course  is  very  irregular,  so  that  even  those  observers  who  lay  most  stress 
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on  the  typical  fever-courses  of  many  other  specific  diseases  admit  that  noUniig 
of  the  kind  can  be  traced  here.  The  temperature  usually  ranges  from  100^ 
to  103^,  but  it  may  fall  and  remain  normal  or  nearly  so  for  a  day  or  tvo  wx 
a  time ;  sometimes  it  rises  to  105^  or  107°,  especially  towards  the  last.  TIm 
rate  of  the  pulse  may  be  natural  or  slightly  increased ;  it  is  liable  to  frequoifc 
fluctuations ;  in  bad  cases  it  may  be  very  rapid.  The  face  is  g^ieraUy  pale. 
The  spleen  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  found  enlarged.  As  a  role,  the  abdo- 
men is  retracted,  but  it  may  be  greatly  distended.  Ziemssen  ofasenFed 
several  cases  in  which  there  was  oppression  at  the  epigastrium,  ccmstnctioo 
of  the  chest)  or  even  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  An  abundant  secretioii  of  urine 
has  been  noticed  by  several  Qerman  physicians,  notwithstanding  high  fever ; 
in  exceptional  cases  a  small  quantity  of  albiunen  or  of  sugar  has  been  preset 

An  important  symptom  in  this,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  meoiii- 
gitis,  is  the  occurrence  of  certain  ctUaneous  eruptions.  Chief  among  them  is 
herpes  of  the  face.  This  generally  begins  on  the  lips  and  spreads  to  the 
cheek,  nose,  ear,  eyelids ;  it  is  often  bilateral,  uid  may  cover  the  whole  side 
of  the  face,  as  it  does  not  in  any  other  acute  disease.  It  first  appears 
between  the  third  and  the  sixth  day,  but  fresh  outbreaks  may  take  pbee  as 
late  as  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  week.  It  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  tronk  or 
on  the  limbs ;  but  those  parts  are  more  often  the  seat  of  a  roseola,  erythema, 
urticaria,  or  purpura.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  specific  in  the  characters 
of  any  of  these  eruptions ;  they  are  often  mixed  together  in  the  same  case. 
Ziemssen  lays  stress  on  the  symmetry  with  which  they  are  distributed  oo 
opposite  sides  of  the  median  line — ^herpes  on  each  wrist^  urticaria  on  eadi 
leg,  or  petechia  on  each  shoulder.  Dr  CoUins,  of  Dublin,  saw  pmrpnrk 
spots  suppurate  and  scab  over,  so  that  they  finally  left  pitted  cica^ices. 
Sometimes  large  patches  of  hsBmorrhage  coalesce  and  give  a  uniform  pcopk 
hue  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  body. 

The  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  are  affected  in  many  cases  of  eerebro* 
spinal  fever.  There  is  often  intense  conjunctivitis,  attended  with  chemod& 
Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  irido-choroiditis,  or  optic  neuritis,  may  derek^ 
Vision  may  be  suddenly  lost  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease ;  and  is  oftea 
not  regained  if  the  patient  recover. 

The  hearing  was  found  by  von  Ziemssen  to  suffer  in  eight  cases  out  of 
forty-two.     Pain,  tinnitus,  impairment  of  hearing  were  generally  experienced 
soon  after  the  patient  fell  ill ;  they  either  passed  off  or  ended  in  a  partial  or 
total  deafness.     Such  symptoms  sometimes  depend  upon  suppuration  of  the 
tympanum,  leading  to  perforation  and  discharge  through  the  meatus.     It 
has  been  suggested  that  in  other  instances  they  may  be  direct  results  ol 
inflammation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  involving  the  series  antsiics^ 
or  that  they  may  be  due  to  suppuration  around   the    seventh    pair  ol 
nerves.     In  certain  cases  in  which  deafness  had  been  present,  Heller  dis- 
covered  after   death   a  suppurative  process  in  the  labyrinUi,  besides  sa 
infiltration  of  the  portio   mollis  with  pus.      It  then  became  a  questka 
whether  these  morbid  changes  were  caused  by  an  extension  of  mischief 
from  the   pia  mater,    or    whether  they  began  simultaneously  with   the 
meningitis.      Heller  was  disposed  to  adopt  the  former  opinion.      It   it 
curious    that  in  cases   of    this  kind  the  portio  dura  constantly  escapes, 
so  that  facial  paralysis  is  not  observed.     Severe    inflammation  of   the 
labyrinth  usually  leads  to  an  absolute  loss  of  hearing ;  and  in  most  cases 
both   ears  are   affected.      The  consequence  is  that  the  patient,  if  very 
young,  never  learns  to   speak.     Even  children  two  or  three  years  old 
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who  were  able  to  talk  before  they  fell  ill  with  the  meningitis,  and  whose 
articulation  after  their  recovery  was  at  first  tolerably  distinct,  soon  begin  to 
lose  the  power  of  speech,  and  ultimately  become  unintelligible.  How 
important  a  part  epidemic  meningitis  sometimes  takes  in  the  production  of 
deaf-mutism  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1874  every  one  of  the  inmates  of 
an  asylum  at  Bamberg  owed  the  defect  to  this  disease. 

Varieties, — Cerebro-spinal  fever  has  many  degrees  of  severity,  so  that 
several  distinct  forms  have  been  described.  Some  cases  are  ctdled  foud- 
raytmi  or  fulminant,  the  patient  dying  within  a  few  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  illness.  Thus  Dr  Gordon  recorded  one  instance  in 
Ireland  in  which  the  disease  ran  a  fatal  coiu^e  in  less  than  five  hours. 
There  was  a  dark  purplish  eruption  of  spots  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
especially  upon  the  lower  limbs.  Ziemssen  says  that  among  forty-three 
cases  he  met  with  four  in  which  the  duration  was  from  twelve  to  thirty 
hours.  He  relates  a  curious  instance  of  a  girl  who  was  attacked  one  after- 
noon with  headache  and  vomiting,  but  who  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  day  feeling  perfectly  well,  and  went  out  of  doors  to  fetch  some 
beer ;  at  about  2  o'clock  she  was  again  seized  with  violent  headache  and  fell 
into  convulsions,  and  at  6.30  she  died.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  seen 
chiefly  at  the  beginning  of.  an  epidemic.  According  to  Ziemssen,  the  pre- 
sence of  meningitis  is  discoverable  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  which 
reveals  exuded  leucocytes,  principally  along  the  blood-vessels.  But  in  Dr 
Gordon's  case  greenish  lymph  had  already  been  poured  out  both  on.  the 
brain  and  at  intervals  along  the  cord. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  which  are  termed  abortive,  in 
which  the  patient  is  only  confined  to  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  or  may 
even  go  on  with  his  work  as  usual  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
illness.  Ziemssen  has  recorded  in  detail  three  examples  of  this  form  of  the 
disease ;  in  each  of  them  headache,  a  painful  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and 
vomiting  (or  at  least  nausea)  were  present ;  in  one  there  was  also  rigidity 
of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrsB,  and  in  another  herpes  and  partial  deafness 
were  observed.  In  every  instance  recovery  took  place  within  four  or  five 
days.  Abortive  cases  are  said  to  be  especially  numerous  when  an  epidemic 
is  declining.  Their  proportionate  frequency  is  very  variable.  According 
to  Hirsch  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  a 
district  in  which  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  prevalent  are  affected  by  this  mild 
variety  of  the  disease.  Or  it  may  be  seen  in  the  adults  and  the  old  people, 
while  the  severe  form  is  raging  among  the  children.  To  what  extent  the 
morbid  changes  in  the  membranes  are  developed  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  as 
yet  altogether  unknown. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  severity  of  epidemic  meningitis  is  intermediate 
between  these  two  extremes.  If  it  terminates  in  recovery,  it  does  not 
begin  to  subside  before  the  end  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

There  are  certain  other  modifications  of  the  disease  to  which  brief 
refwence  must  be  made. 

One  is  an  intermittent  form,  in  which  there  are  regular  paroxysms 
of  fever,  recurring  after  a  quotidian  or  tertian  type,  with  aggravation  of 
all  the  other  symptoms,  the  intervals  being  more  or  less  completely 
apyretic.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  cases  of  this  kind  have  been 
explained ;  one  supposition  has  been  that  they  depend  on  the  combined 
action  of  the  marsh  poison  and  of  the  specific  poison  of  epidemic  meningitis ; 
the  other,  that  the  last-named  disease  is  itself  really  of  malarial  origin^ 
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But  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  opinions  is  correct,  for  the  iirter- 
mittent  variety  has  been  observed  in  districts  where  ague  does  not  occur. 
Moreover,  Ziemssen  has  shown  that  when  measui*ed  by  the  thermometer  tte 
fever  is  far  from  exhibiting  the  regular  course  of  that  disease :  the  nodi- 
sions  or  intermissions  often  last  over  several  days,  the  tempentare  is 
irregular,  and  it  is  unaffected  by  quinine. 

Ziemssen  further  remarks  that  the  districts  in  which  this  disease  has 
prevailed  have  of  ten  been  dry,  sandy,  elevated  plateaus;  and  Hiiach,  tbat  it 
differs  from  ague  in  being  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  winter  and  qrag. 
Yet  another  point  of  distinction  is  its  tendency  to  attack  chiUren  r^ber 
than  adults. 

Another  so-called  variety  is  the  typhoid.  This  arises  in  protracted  casei» 
and  is  marked  by  muttering  delirium,  a  dry,  brown  tongue,  sordes  od  the 
lips,  involuntary  evacuations,  and  bedsores. 

Several  observers  have  found  that  during  or  just  after  an  epideaiic  oi 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  meningitis  has  presented  itself  with  unusual  freqneaej 
as  a  complication  of  other  acute  diseases.  This  is  especiaUy  apt  to  be 
the  case  with  acute  lobar  pneumonia;  no  less  than  fourteen  instasoei 
of  it  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  Erlangen  between  1866  mud  1872. 
It  has  also  been  noticed  with  pleurisy,  acute  tonsillitis,  and  acariatinal 
nephritis.  Many  of  the  patients  recover  perfectly  well,  the  headache  and 
stiffness  of  the  neck  passing  off  as  the  sjrmptoms  of  the  primary  malady 
subside;  it  may  then  be  said  that  the  meningitis  is  of  the  '^abortiTe* 
variety.  But  not  a  few  such  cases  terminate  fatally ;  and  the  usual  morhid 
changes  in  the  membranes  are  then  found  at  the  autopsy. 

Relapses  are  not  very  uncommon,  even  in  cases  of  moderate  severilj, 
after  a  week  or  two  of  illness ;  and  even  when  the  patient's  reeoveqr  is 
uninterrupted,  it  is  often  very  slow.  The  headache  sometimes  cootiiKWi 
throughout  his  convalescence,  and  may  persist  for  yean  aftoiraitis, 
undergoing  aggravation  when  he  stoops  or  makes  any  mental  or  bodily 
effort. 

Sequelae. — ^These  sjrmptoms  may  probably  be  referred  to  cicatricial  tkickr 
ening  of  the  pia  mater,  and  this  has  been  actually  found  present  wh«i  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  of  making  an  autopsy,  at  an  interval  after  reoovaiy 
from  epidemic  meningitis,  in  consequence  of  chronic  hydrocepkeLbu  having 
developed  itself  as  a  sequela.  Becent  observations  seem  to  show  tbi 
this  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence.  Ziemssen  has  recorded  three  instoooei 
in  which  death  happened  ten  weeks,  twenty-seven  weeks,  and  thir^ 
weeks  respectively  from  the  commencement  of  the  patient's  illnen ;  tad 
one  in  which  it  took  place  as  late  as  seven  years  after.  In  all  of  thea 
the  membranes  were  thickened  and  opaque  in  different  places ;  and  twiot 
cheesy  masses  were  found  upon  the  convexity  as  well  as  at  Uie  base  of  thi 
brain.  The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  was  often  very  great ;  m  thi 
case  which  proved  fatal  at  the  end  of  thirty  weeks — ^that  of  a  boy,  two  yetfs 
old — the  thickness  of  the  hemisphere  (white  and  grey  matter  together)  vm 
only  about  an  inch.  A  sufficient  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  hydro- 
cephalus under  such  circumstances  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  perBflteeee 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  ependyma  which  exists  during  the  acute  stage  e( 
the  disease.  But,  as  Ziemssen  remarks,  the  fact  that  between  the  moBat- 
gitis  itself  and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  of  the  ventricnlir 
effusion  there  is  often  a  clear  interval,  during  which  convalescence  i4iiw> 
to  be  going  on  favourably,  tends  to  support  i^e  opinion  that  the  seeoiiiuT 
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affection  is  in  some  way  dependent  on  the  cicatricial  changes  in  the 
membranes.  Niemeyer  has  suggested  that  the  outflow  of  blood  through  the 
Teins  of  Galen  is  interfered  with  by  pressure.  Dr  Collins,  of  Dublin,  in  a 
case  which  he  examined  on  the  sixty-sixth  day,  found  the  cerebro-spinal 
opening  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  bulb  occluded,  and  attiibuted  to 
this  the  hydrocephalus,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  views  of  Mr 
Hilton.  But  in  a  series  of  cases  recorded  by  Dr  Merkel,  of  Nuremberg, 
in  voL  i  of  the  '  Deutsches  Archiv,'  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  always 
also  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  beneath  the  arachnoid  around  the  cmida 
equina.  This,  it  is  obvious,  is  altogether  inexplicable  on  the  mechanical 
theories  just  referred  to.  And  on  the  whole  it  seems  best  to  fall  back  upon 
the  idea  of  a  chronic  ependymal  inflammation,  which  indeed  is  directly 
supported  by  the  histological  investigations  of  Merkel,  who  found  the 
ventricular  lining  and  its  vessels  thickly  set  with  nuclei. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  the  supervention  of  hydrocephalus  are  said 
by  Ziemssen  to  be  chiefly  severe  headache,  and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
occurring  only  in  paroxysms,  and  attended  with  vomiting,  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, convulsions,  and  the  involuntary  discharge  of  fs&ces  and  urine.  During 
the  intervals,  which  may  last  for  weeks  at  a  time,  the  patient  may  appear  to 
be  in  good  health,  mentally  and  bodily ;  but  very  often  he  is  dull  and  stupid, 
or  he  is  affected  with  a  general  cutaneous  hyperesthesia,  or  with  paralysis  or 
contraction  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs.  Progressive  emaciation  appears  to 
be  another  marked  symptom.  Whether  it  is  possible  for  recovery  to  take 
place  from  the  hydrocephalus  is  as  yet  uncertain.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
failure  of  memory  and  weakness  of  intelligence,  when  they  immediately 
follow  an  attack  of  epidemic  meningitis,  do  not  point  to  the  presence  of 
ventricular  effusion,  and  are  not  of  evil  omen,  since  they  generally  pass  off 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  various 
paralytic  affections  which  are  now  and  then  observed  during  convalescence 
from  the  disease. 

Etiology. — ^The  causes  of  epidemic  meningitis  and  its  relations  to  other 
specific  diseases  are  still  very  obscure.  Those  who  are  attacked  by  it  are 
comparatively  seldom  over  forty,  and  generally  less  than  twenty,  years  of 
age ;  in  some  epidemics  almost  all  the  cases  have  been  in  children  under 
fifteen.  But  two  of  Ziemssen's  patients  were  old  people,  aged  seventy  and 
seventy-seven  respectively.  Males  appear  to  be  more  often  affected  than 
females.  Ziemssen  says  that  it  chiefly  seizes  upon  strong,  healthy  subjects ; 
but  he  and  other  observers  are  agreed  that  it  is  apt  to  be  especially  pre- 
valent among  the  poor,  who  are  ill-fed,  and  who  live  crowded  together  in 
dirty,  damp,  ill-ventilated  dwellings.  When  it  occurred  in  France  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  century  it  was  often  entirely  limited  to  the  soldiers 
in  barracks,  the  civil  popidation  in  the  same  towns  escaping  entirely. 
In  Ireland,  in  1846,  it  affected  principally  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses; in  the  United  States  it  fell  with  especial  severity  upon  the 
n^roes. 

Some  of  the  facts  just  mentioned  would  seem  to  indicate  that  epidemic 
meningitis  resembles  typhus  in  its  distribution,  and  may  therefore  be 
infectious.  But  of  its  being  contagious  in  a  narrow  sense  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever.  All  observers  are  agreed  that  it  does  not  pass  from 
the  sick  to  the  healthy  directly  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Hirsch, 
however,  has  collected  a  series  of  cases  which  seem  to  show  that  a  man 
going  from  an  infected  to  a  healthy  place  may  sometimes  carry  with  him 
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the  germs  of  the  disease,  so  that  not  only  he  himself  afterwards  falls  iDvitk 
it,  but  others  are  attacked  in  their  turn.  One  suggestion  is  that  a  eonla- 
gious  principle  is  given  off  by  the  sick,  but  that  it  has  to  nndargo  somo 
transformation  or  intermediate  stage  of  its  development,  possibly  in  anolher 
animal,  b^ore  it  can  infect  a  human  being.  It  is  stated,  on  the  anthoritjr 
of  Mr  Ferguson,  Veterinary  Officer  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Irehnd,  thai 
on  each  occasion  when  the  disease  has  prevailed  in  that  oonntary  tliere 
has  been  an  epizootic  of  the  same  kind  among  pigs  and  dogs. 

The  transmission  of  a  contagion,  if  there  be  one,  is  unusually  n^iid  sad 
mysterious.  Dr  Sanderson  reported  that  in  1865  meningitis  broke  oat  m 
or  about  January  15th  in  two  districts  of  the  department  of  Danloc, 
distant  at  least  thirty  miles  from  each  other.  So,  again,  Stills  insists  on  ill 
having  repeatedly  prevailed  in  Europe  and  in  America  in  the  same  yesn, 
and  on  the  way  in  which  it  has  made  its  appearance  within  the  United 
States  at  places  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  In  this  respect  he  compares  it 
with  influenza,  and  defines  it  as  a  pandemic  disease. 

Diagnosis, — This  is  seldom  difficult  At  the  commencement  of  ao  out- 
break, however,  it  would  seem  that  enteric  fever  may  sometimee  be  no- 
taken  for  it.  Leyden  says  that  among  the  Grerman  troops  before  Pazis  in 
1870  a  series  of  cases  occurred  in  which  marked  rigidity  of  the  neck,  severe 
headache,  and  hypersBsthesia  were  present,  while  the  abdomen  was  flat^  t^ 
temperature  was  low,  and  the  bowels  were  confined.  At  first  it  was 
,  doubtful  whether  the  disease  was  not  meningitis,  but  the  autopsies  showed 
that  it  was  really  typhoid  fever,  with  but  slight  implication  of  the  intestiiie. 
Epidemics  of  the  two  diseases  may  also  prevail  simultaneously.  Leyden  has 
seen  this  several  times  ;  he  insists  on  the  facial  herpes  as  distinctive,  i 
it  is  never  observed  in  enteric  fever. 

When  occurring  as  a  complication  of  acute  pneumonia,  epidemic 
gitis  may  be  far  from  easy  of  diagnosis.  Ziemssen  remarks  that  rigidity  of 
the  neck  is  often  entirely  absent  in  such  cases.  In  very  young  children,  too^ 
this  symptom  possesses  very  little  significance  even  when  it  is  present ;  and 
convulsions,  coma,  and  other  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance  are  equally  witfaoot 
value.  Maurer  maintains  that  a  tense  projecting  fontanelle  aflfcntls  great 
help,  since  it  proves  that  the  intra-cranial  pressure  is  excessive,  and  this  ii 
not  likely  to  be  the  result  of  simple  pneumonia. 

Again,  if  an  isolated  case  of  meningitis  should  occur,  it  is  often  impoesibk 
to  say  whether  it  belongs  to  the  epidemic,  the  simple,  or  to  the  tubercular 
form.  It  would  seem  that  the  spinal  symptoms — ^the  painful  stifllness  ci  the 
neck,  the  rigidity  of  the  vertebrae,  the  hypersesthesia,  and  pains  in  the 
limbs — are  generally  more  marked  in  the  epidemic  disease.  Tubercobr 
meningitis  may  often  be  distinguised  by  its  prodromata,  by  its  gndial 
onset,  by  its  slow  and  interrupted  course.  The  presence  of  a  rosedoas  or 
purpuric  eruption  would  probably  be  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  case  was  one 
of  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

In  giving  a  prognosis  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  treachorooi 
character  of  the  disease.  A  case  which  at  first  appears  to  be  of 'bat  Uttk 
severity  may  afterwards  develop  dangerous  symptoms  and  prove  n^>i<^ 
fatal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  patients  whose  condition  had  seemed  hopelev 
sometimes  recover. 

The  mortality  appears  to  vary  in  different  epidemics  from  80  to  70  ptr 
cent. ;  the  mean  mortality  is  estimated  at  40  per  cent. 
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TreoHnerU  of  meningitis  generally. — At  an  early  stage  one  important  object 
is  to  relieve  the  headache  and  to  diminish  the  cerebral  excitement.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  dark,  well- ventilated  room,  and  should  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet  The  hair  should  be  cut  short  or  shaved.  Cold  should 
be  applied  to  the  head,  and  for  this  puipose  a  large  bladder  containing 
small  pieces  of  ice  and  a  little  water  is  more  serviceable  than  anything 
else ;  evaporating  lotions  are  far  less  effective,  and  require  very  frequent 
renewal* 

In  epidemic  meningitis  Ziemssen  and  other  German  physicians  keep  ice- 
bags  to  the  head,  back,  and  neck  for  weeks  together,  and  find  that  they 
relieve  the  patient's  sufferings,  and  enable  him  to  sleep. 

Most  physicians  abstain  from  administering  anodynes  in  cases  of  menin- 
gitis, as  being  likely  to  mask  the  symptoms ;  but  at  an  early  period  of  the 
disease  this  objection  seems  unfounded,  and  Dr  Bristowe  says  that  he  has 
frequently  given  opium  with  manifest  relief.  Huguenin  recommends  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  in  small  doses,  and  the  use  of  enemata 
containing  fifteen  to  forty-five  grains  of  chloral.  Ziemssen  says  that  in 
epidemic  meningitis  remedies  of  this  class  are  indispensable. 

To  check  vomiting  the  patient  may  have  little  pieces  of  ice  to  suck ;  or 
Ittsmuth,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  similar  remediea  may  be  prescribed. 

There  is  perhaps  no  reason  to  suppose  that  leeches,  or  venesection,  or 
the  most  active  purging  could  cut  short  a  meningitis  which  is  going  on  to 
the  effusion  of  lymph  and  pus.  But  is  it  equally  certain  that  such  measures 
are  useless  in  those  cases  which  are  less  severe  ?  In  epidemic  meningitis 
German  authorities  now  recommend  all  those  ^^antiphlogistic''  measures 
which  were  in  vogue  in  this  country  thirty  years  ago.  They  not  only  apply 
leeches  behind  the  ears  and  cupping-glasses  to  the  spine ;  in  the  most  acute 

*  In  1878  I  Baw  a  case  which  appeared  clearly  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  the  local 
application  of  ice.  A  man  aged  forty-three,  a  haker,  was  taken  with  a  kind  of  fit  on  the 
erening  of  the  26th  of  Jnne,  and  was  seen  the  same  night  hy  Dr  Churchward  with  a 
temperature  of  104*6°,  a  pulse  of  160,  a  very  flushed,  hot  face,  vomiting,  and  great  pain  in 
the  head  and  neck,  as  well  as  in  the  hack  and  in  the  limhs.  He  had  been  driving  about  aU 
day  in  a  hot  sun ;  three  days  previously  he  had  stood  for  some  hours  in  water  up  to  his 
kiMes  in  consequence  of  his  cellars  having  been  flooded  by  a  heavy  rainfall ;  for  more  than 
a  month  be  had  been  unusually  irritable  in  his  temper.  For  a  day  or  two  he  seemed  to 
improve,  but  during  the  night  of  the  28th  he  became  collapsed  and  almost  pulseless,  with 
a  cold  clammy  sweat.  After  this  he  remained  sleepless  and  was  very  delirious,  with  con- 
tracted pupils  and  constant  twitching  of  the  hands.  On  the  30th  I  saw  him  and  found 
the  optic  discs  normal;  his  symptoms  were  then  of  the  most  alarming  character.  We 
prescribed  a  mixture  containing  the  iodide  and  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  a  draught  of 
chloral  and  morphia  in  the  hope  of  inducing  sleep.  Next  day  (July  Ist)  he  appeared  to 
be  rather  worse  than  better ;  he  had  not  slept  for  more  than  five  minutes ;  he  had  been 
■ick  again ;  he  was  constantly  talking  and  picking  the  bedclothes.  Dr  Churchward  there- 
fore ordered  a  towel  to  be  wrung  out  of  iced  water,  and  to  be  kept  applied  all  over  his  head 
and  neck  vrith  lumps  of  ice  between  the  folds.  The  effect  seemed  to  be  msgical ;  in  a  few 
hours  he  became  quiet  and  fell  asleep ;  the  sickness  and  the  clammy  perspirations  ceased. 
He  liked  the  cold  to  his  head,  and  during  the  night  he  slept  for  six  hours.  On  the  following 
day  (July  2nd)  he  was  rational,  and  told  Dr  Churchward  that  he  remembered  nothing 
since  the  29th  June,  except  that  another  doctor  had  examined  his  eyes.  The  ice  was  con- 
tinued until  July  4th.  His  recovery  was  uninterrupted ;  on  the  7th  he  got  upon  the  boH, 
and  by  the  11th  he  was  able  to  be  drawn  out  in  a  carriage.  This  patient  died  in  the 
spring  of  1880  of  acute  pneumonia.  Dr  Churchward  obtained  for  me  permission  to 
examine  his  bnun.  There  was  no  conspicuous  change, — ^nothing,  I  think,  that  would  have 
attracted  my  notice  if  I  had  not  known  of  his  former  illness.  But  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain  appeared  to  me  to  be  thicker  and  crisper  than  natural, 
especially  over  the  right  Sylvian  fissure;  the  olfactory  lobes  were  more  firmly  bound 
down;  and  there  was  more  connective  tissue  on  the  under  surface  of  the  pons.  The 
velum  interpoeitum  also  seemed  to  be  increased  in  density,  although  the  lateral  ventricles 
were  not  dilated. -^C.  H.  F. 
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cases,  or  when  the  patient  is  very  restless,  they  employ  venaaseetion ;  uA 
they  administer  calomel,  or  rub  in  blue  ointment,  at  the  same  time  inshing 
out  the  mouth  with  solution  of  chlorate  of  potass,  to  prevent  the  gamsfraa 
being  affected  by  the  mercury. 

In  simple  meningitis  the  older  English  physicians  believed  that  ihey 
had  seen  successful  results  from  energetic  treatment* 

It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that  the  favourable  issue  of  such  cases  vis 
spontaneous,  and  would  have  occurred  independently  of  all  active  treatment 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  under  the  negative  practice  of  the 
present  day  they  would  have  terminated  fatally. 

Of  course  it  is  essential  that  our  treatment  should  do  no  harm.  Wben 
there  is  any  doubt  of  the  diagnosis  between  enteric  fever  and  tubocolar 
meningitis,  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  purge.  Other  cases  in  which  mioer- 
tainty  of  diagnosis  ought  to  influence  our  practice,  are  those  of  probaUe 
meningitis  secondary  to  disease  of  the  ear.  This  form  of  the  disease  it 
almost  certainly  hopeless,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  pysnnia  may 
simulate  it  very  closely. 

Again,  in  adult  patients  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
not  overlook  the  possibility  that  syphilis  may  be  the  cause  of  symptom 
resembling  those  of  meningitis.  We  have  seen  that  it  may  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  but  it  does  not  follow  thai 
syphilitic  meningitis  would  be  especially  amenable  to  treatment  The 
point  is  rather  that  one  may  be  called  in  to  see  a  man  who  is  insensiUe, 
and  that  the  history  of  the  case  may  seem  to  point  to  meningitis,  but 
that  the  lesion  may  really  be  one  of  the  more  direct  results  of  syi^iilis.  It 
would  then  be  cruel  to  ask  of  a  wife,  or  of  a  mother,  questions  which  might 
leave  the  most  painful  impressions,  and  which,  if  answered  n^atively,  cooU 
never  decide  the  matter.     But  the  most  careful  search  should  be  made  for 

*  Some  of  Abercrombie's  cases  will  perhaps  still  bear  quotation.  (Case  69),  "A  gH 
aged  eleven,  had  violent  headache  and  vomiting,  with  g^reat  obstinacy  of  the  bowels,  ud 
these  symptoms  were  followed  by  dilated  pupils  and  a  degree  of  stupor  bordering  on  perfect 
coma ;  pulse  130.  She  had  been  ill  five  or  six  days ;  purgatives,  blistering,  and  mercviy  to 
salivation  had  been  employed  without  benefit.  One  bleeding  f^m  the  arm  gave  an  imiie- 
diate  turn  to  this  case ;  tne  headache  was  relieved ;  the  pulse  came  down ;  the  vonitiif 
ceased ;  the  bowels  were  freely  acted  upon  by  the  medicines  which  they  had  previoadf 
resisted;  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  quite  well."  (Case  72),  *'A  gentleman,  ifn 
twenty-one,  was  first  affected  with  confusion  of  thought  and  very  consideraUe  km  ti 
recollection.  He  then  complained  of  headache,  and  after  a  day  or  two  had  doable  xwm. 
At  this  time  he  was  out  of  bed  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  was  restleas  and  camlmd, 
and  at  times  incoherent.  He  was  then  confined  to  bed,  and  had  constant  headache,  na^ 
incoherence  and  oppression,  the  double  vision  continuing.  The  pulse  was  at  first  freqw^ 
but  fell  gradually  and  sank  below  the  natural  standard ;  and  the  symptoms  went  tlirafk 
a  course  exactly  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  in  many  of  the  fatal  casei.  ii 
the  pulse  fell  in  frequency  he  became  more  and  more  oppressed,  until  he  sank  into  a  ttitr 
of  stupor,  from  which  he  could  scarcely  be  roused  to  answer  a  question  of  the  most  amjk 
kind.  The  case  went  on  in  this  manner  for  eight  or  ten  days,  during  which  time  he  «« 
treated  by  repeated  general  and  topical  bleeding,  cold  applications,  blistering,  ioc  Tbt 
bowels  were  very  obstinate,  and  large  doses  of  the  most  active  purgatives  were  given  with 
little  effect.  The  case  was  considered  desperate,  when  he  began  to  take  croton  oil  a  AiS 
doses,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  In  a  few  hours  he  was  purged  very  activdy  wm 
or  ten  times ;  the  same  evening  he  was  relieved  from  every  alarming  symptom,  and  in  a  ftv 
days  he  was  free  from  complaint."  (Case  75),  "  A  girl,  aged  seven*  had  seven  hM^ 
ache,  impatience  of  light,  fever  and  slight  delirium,  follow^  by  stupor,  squinting,  sid 
great  obstinacy  of  the  bowels.  The  tongue  was  at  first  foul,  but  became  dean  aftor  a  ^ 
or  two.  .  .  .  She  was  considered  as  being  in  a  hopeless  state  of  hydrocephalas.  K 
the  end  of  a  week,  strong  purging  being  produced,  she  recovered  rajudly,  and  in  a  ft« 
days  was  free  from  complaint.'* — 'Diseases  of  Brain  and  Spinal  C^,'  3rd  cd.,  ISM 
pp.  155, 157, 158. 
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evidence  of  syphilis,  snch  as  the  presence  of  nodes  or  gummata,  and  the 
recurrence  of  miscarriages  or  sterility  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  If  there  is 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  cause  may  be  in  operation,  full  doses  of 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  or  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given.  If 
this  treatment  is  unsuccessful  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  its  success  is  some- 
times very  great.  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  prescribe  iodide  of  potassium 
or  mercurials  (except  in  purgative  doses),  in  cases  which  are  believed  to  be 
idiopathic  meningitis,  is  very  doubtful. 

As  to  the  stage  when  coma  sets  in.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  says  that  in  his 
experience  the  patient  has  sometimes  recovered  consciousness  after  a  cap  of 
blistering  plaster  has  been  put  upon  his  head.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether 
the  improvement  was  permanent.  Huguenin  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
value  of  energetic  cold  affusion  for  the  same  purpose.  But  it  seems  possible 
that  to  excite  a  merely  temporary  return  of  consciousness  might  be  injurious 
instead  of  beneficial.  The  application  of  mustard  plasters  to  the  calves  of 
the  1^8  must  surely  be  altogether  futile.  Our  endeavour  should  rather 
be  to  sustain  life  from  hour  to  hour,  in  the  hope  that  the  tide  may  turn. 
Sir  Thomas  Waston  remarks  that  *'  patients  apparently  moribund  are  occa- 
sionaUy  saved  by  the  judicious  administration  of  stimulants  and  restoratives, 
of  ammonia,  Hofiinann's  anodyne,  beef -tea,  wine,  and  (it  may  be)  of  well- 
timed  opiates." 

Hydrocephalus.* — Among  the-  diseases  to  which  infants  and  young 
children  are  liable  is  distension  of  the  cerebral  ventricles  with  fluid. 

Origin, — ^Hydrocephalus  is  sometimes  congenital.  At  birth  the  foetal 
head  may  be  so  large  as  to  prevent  its  passage  until  it  has  burst  or  has  been 
perforated  by  the  instruments  of  the  accoucheur.  If  the  enlargement  is  less 
considerable,  expulsion  may  at  length  take  place,  and  the  child  may  live 
for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time.  In  slighter  cases  the  head  of  the  newly  bom 
infant  is  noticed  to  be  softer  and  more  pulpy  than  natural,  but  there  is  no 
obvious  increase  of  size  until  a  few  weeks  have  passed.  Among  twenty-six 
cases  collected  by  Dr  Dickinson  (*  Lancet,'  ii,  1870)  there  were  four  in  which 
the  disease  was  said  to  have  been  present  from  birth,  sixteen  in  which  it 
was  discovered  within  the  first  six  months,  six  in  which  it  was  not  noticed 
until  between  the  sixth  and  the  twenty-sixth  month.  One  must  bear  in 
mind  that  these  figures  express,  not  the  relative  frequency  of  the  congenital 
and  acquired  forms  of  the  disease  (for  the  list  probably  includes  no  infants 
dying  within  the  first  week  or  two),  but  the  number  of  cases  of  hydro- 
cephalus as  seen  later  on  in  childhood  which  are  congenital.  It  is  evidently 
impossible  to  determine  in  how  many  of  them  the  hydrocephalus  really  began 
in  ukro  ;  but  probably  in  most  the  brain  was  healthy  at  the  time  of  birth. 
We  shall  afterwards  see  that  hydrocephalus  sometimes  arises  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life  than  in  any  of  Dr  Dickinson's  cases. 

Practical  convenience  prevents  our  describing  separately  the  congenital 
and  the  acquired  forms  of  hydrocephalus,  as  is  done  by  Huguenin  in 
Ziemssen's  '  Handbuch,'  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  real  difference  in 
their  pathology. 

One  supposed  cause  of  "water  on  the  brain"  during  early  infancy  is 
want  of  resistance  in  the  parietes  of  the  head,  allowing  the  normal  ventri- 
cular fluid  to  accumulate  in  excessive  quantity,  and  thus  to  distend  the 

*  8ywofiwm9. — Chronic  Hjdrooephslos — Hydrocephalus  interniis — ^Wster  on  the  brain — 
Dropsy  of  the  head. 
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ventricles.  Huguenin  says  it  is  very  comrnon  for  rachitic  diilfibrcB»  if 
they  are  attacked  with  whooping-cough  and  bronchitis,  to  acquire  a  font 
of  hydrocephalus  due  to  this  passive  distension.  Dr  Dickinscai  and  ot^er 
observers,  who  have  insisted  on  the  frequency  with  which  water  od  tlie 
brain  occurs  in  cases  of  rickets^  would  include  these  cases  as  rachitic.  The 
occasional  association  of  hydrocephalus  with  congenital  sypkiiU  is  soppoaed 
by  Dr  Dickinson  to  depend  on  a  defective  growth  of  the  cranial  boDe% 
owing  to  the  constitutional  taint. 

What  little  beside  is  known  as  to  the  aetiology  of  hydroeei^ialm  tendsy 
for  the  most  part^  to  support  the  view  that  it  is  of  an  infiammatory  ongin. 

A  few  striking  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  several  children  of  theseaie 
father  and  mother  have  been  recorded.  Frank  saw  in  one  family  six,  in 
another  seven  cases.  Golis  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  aborted  dx 
times  in  succession  with  dead  hydrocephalic  foetuses  at  the  sixth  months  aad 
bore  three  living  children,  two  of  whom  died  of  the  same  disease  when  ei^teen 
months  and  three  years  old  respectively.  He  adduced  some  facts  to  show 
that  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  parents  during  procreatioii 
may  dispose  to  hydrocephalus. 

When  it  begins  after  birth,  hydrocephalus  appears  sometimes  to  be  directly 
traceable  to  an  injury.  West  records  the  case  of  a  little  girl  who,  some 
months  before  her  head  began  to  enlarge,  had  fallen  out  of  the  arms  of  Inr 
nurse,  and  had  subsequently  been  convulsed  and  comatose  for  some  bonriw 
In  that  instance  the  only  structure  that  is  said  to  have  been  thickened  was 
the  ependyma ;  but  in  many  cases  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brsin 
are  found  opaque  and  adherent.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinioo 
as  to  whether  hydrocephalus  often  arises  out  of  acute  meningitifi.  In  the 
epidemic  form  of  that  affection  such  a  termination  is  not  infrequent  (p.  658) ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  following  tuberculous  meningitis.'* 

Pathology. — It  has  been  supposed  that  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  hydrocephalic  fluid  enable  one  easily  to  determine  whether  the 
morbid  process  was  of  a  passive  or  of  an  inflammatory  origin.  The  normal 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  well  known  to  have  a  very  low  specific  gravity,  and 
to  contain  scarcely  a  trace  of  albumen.  In  some  cases  of  hydrocef^ialnstlM 
fluid  has  possessed  similar  properties,  and,  according  to  C.  Schmidt,  the  pro- 
portion in  it  of  potass  salts  to  soda  salts,  and  that  of  phosphates  to  dilorides, 
have  differed  altogether  from  those  which  are  met  with  in  ordinary  senun, 
and  even  in  fluid  derived  from  the  membranes  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain — a  fact  which  is  cited  by  Vogel  as  proving  that  the  hydrocqpkalie 
fluid  is  a  specific  secretion  of  the  choroid  plexuses.  But  there  are  other 
cases  in  which  the  fluid  has  been  of  higher  specific  gravity,  and  has  contaiaed 
from  3  to  1 1*5  parts  of  albumen  in  1000 ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  prool 
of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  exudation.  The  presence  of  leneocytei 
or  of  minute  flakes  of  lymph  is  probably  safer  evidence.  The  aathor 
observed  no  less  than  four  instances  of  the  fluid  being  almost  free  tnm 

*  Huguenin,  however,  speaks  most  podthrely  of  having  seen  hydrooephalns  be^  wA 
acnte  symptoms  exactly  like  those  of  (non-tabercular)  infantile  lepto-meningitis,  boi  wlnek 
instead  of  terminating  fatally,  have  subsided  and  passed  into  those  of  a  chronic  ccnfanl 
affection,  attended  with  great  enlargement  of  the  head.  He  says  that  in  such  instancei 
he  has  found  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain  thickened  and  opaqiie,  aad  tW 
choroid  plexuses  also  showing  traces  of  a  former  inflammatory  change.  In  a  case  of  tUt 
kind  related  in  full  detail  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  which  the  early  active  symptoms  krted 
six  days,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  ventricular  fluid  contained  only  a  trace  of  albwac*, 
that  the  ependyma  was  normal,  and  that  there  were  no  adhesions  of  the  pia  iBftl«r  at  tibe 
base. 
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albmnen  in  cases  which  were  of  inflammatory  origin.  The  patients  were  all 
adults,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  had  hydrocephalus 
for  more  than  a  few  months.  Their  cerebral  symptoms  were  of  recent 
development,  and  in  one  instance  were  distinctly  traceable  to  an  injury. 

Several  pathologists  have  shown  that  there  is  sometimes  closure  by 
adhesions,  either  of  the  foramen^  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
or  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius ;  and  Hilton  propounded  the  doctrine  that 
Uie  obliteration  of  these  channels  is  often  the  cause  of  hydrocephalus,  by 
preventing  the  outflow  of  the  normal  intra-ventricular  fluid  into  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  of  the  cord,  which  ought  to  occur  whenever  increase  in  the 
physiological  activity  of  the  brain  leads  to  an  increase  of  its  supply  of  blood. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  fluid  should  continue  to  be  poured  out 
under  the  increased  pressure  which  must  necessarily  result,  and  which 
certainly  is  present  in  most  cases  of  hydrocephalus.  Moreover,  since  the 
adhesions  themselves  are  the  results  of  a  more  or  less  widely  diffused 
meningitis,  such  as  is  often  attended  with  an  inflammatory  change  in  the 
ependyma,  it  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  regard  this  as  the  cause  of  the 
effusion  than  to  adopt  Hilton's  theory.  It  is  well  known  that  in  one  and 
the  same  case  the  various  serous  membranes  may  pour  out  fluids  of  very 
different  specific  gravity ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  may  continue  to  secrete  a  fluid  containing  scarcely  any  albumen,  even 
when  the  process  is  inflammatory.  But  the  question  can  only  be  settled  by 
careful  observations  as  to  the  state  of  the  openings  into  the  fourth  ventricle 
in  a  series  of  cases  of  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  fluid  are  also  accurately  determined. 

The  quantity  of  water  on  the  brain  in  cases  of  long  standing  is  some- 
times very  great ;  six,  eight,  twenty,  even  twenty-seven  pints  have,  been 
measured  after  death  in  different  cases.  The  hemispheres  are  transformed 
into  a  thin  shell,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  line  or  two  in  thickness,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  retained  any  of  their  functions.  The 
distinction  between  the  white  and  the  grey  matter  is  lost ;  and  the  sulci,  if 
visible  at  all,  appear  only  as  shallow  grooves  beneath  the  pia  mater.  The 
nerve-ceUs  are  said  to  be  more  or  less  completely  atrophied  and  destroyed  ; 
but  accurate  histological  details  seem  to  be  still  needed.  The  corpora 
striata  and  the  thalami  are  flattened  and  broad,  as  are  the  crura  cerebri,  the 
pons,  and  other  structures  at  the  base.  The  weight  of  the  brain  is  in 
most  cases  much  reduced.  Some  of  the  more  delicate  structures,  such  as 
the  septum  lucidum  and  the  soft  commissure,  are  defective  or  absent, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  stretching  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected.  The  foramen  of  Monro  and  the  aqueduct  between  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricles  are  generally  widely  dilated.  The  ependyma  is  generally 
thick,  tougher  than  natural,  and  of  an  opaque  white  or  grey  colour.  It 
often  contains  a  large  number  of  amyloid  bodies.  Its  free  surface  is  covered 
with  granulations,  or  with  a  number  of  translucent  beads  which  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance aptly  compared  by  Dr  Moxon  to  the  leaf  of  an  ice-plant. 

Under  the  name  of  Hydrocephaivs  extemus  a  separate  variety  of  the 
disease  has  been  described,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  effusion  is  said  to  be 
the  subdimJ  (arachnoid)  space.  No  doubt  this  may  be  the  case  where 
there  is  an  extreme  degree  of  malformation  of  the  brain,  as  in  some  micro- 
cephalic or  anencephalous  foetuses,  but  Dr  Wilks  has  always  disbelieved  in 

*  See  Crnveilhier,  torn,  iii,  p.  885;  and  Hilton,  on  *  Rest  and  Pain/  3rd  ed.,  p.  28,  and 
figt.  1,  2,  8,  and  9,  with  Mr  Jacobson's  note,  p.  39. 
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the  occurrence  of  external  hydrocephalus  under  other  conditi<nia.  T%e 
classical  example  is  that  of  James  Cardinal,  recorded  by  Dr  Bright,  who  died 
in  1824,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  in  Guy's  Hospital  The  total  qmntitj 
of  fluid  in  this  case  was  seven  or  eight  pints,  and  all  of  it^  with  the  ezeep- 
tion  of  one  pint^  Jay  beneath  the  dura  mater  at  the  time  of  the  antoptj. 
There  was,  however,  a  hole  in  the  corpus  callosum,  and  Bri^  ImBNlf 
supposed  that  the  ventricles  were  the  original  seat  of  the  efiusioiL  Dr 
Wilks  believes  that  the  rupture  through  the  corpus  callosum  did  not  take 
place  until  just  before  death ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  case  cannot  be 
fairly  cited  as  an  instance  of  a  special  form  of  hydrocephalus  (see  CatalogQe 
of  Museum,  No.  1000). 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  often  associated  with  malformation  of  other 
parts  as  well  as  of  the  brain  itself.  It  is  seen  in  combination  with  spina 
bifida,  and  in  one  of  these  cases  at  Guy's  Ho^ital  the  central  canal  ci  the 
cord  was  greatly  dilated. 

A  certain  degree  of  secondary  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  is  cooiibob 
in  cases  of  cerebral  tumour.  This  is  seldom  a  matter  of  clinical  interest ; 
but  sometimes,  when  the  cranium  becomes  enlarged,  the  disease  is  mirtAen 
for  primary  hydrocephalus,  until  a  new  growth  is  discovered  at  Uie  autopsy. 

Ana4omy. — Enlargement  of  the  head  is  usually  the  firsts  as  well  is  the 
principal  symptom  of  the  hydrocephalus  of  early  childhood.  Among  forty- 
five  cases  collected  by  West  there  were  twelve  in  which  the  frequent  reped- 
tion  of  fits  first  drew  attention  to  the  disease,  four  in  which  it  began  with 
some  other  indication  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  six  in  which  it  arose 
out  of  an  acute  attack :  in  the  remaining  twenty-three  cases  no  definite 
cerebral  sjrmptom  preceded  the  discovery  that  the  head  was  increasing 
in  size. 

The  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  cranial  bones  is  to  separate  them  more 
and  more  widely  except  at  the  base.  Trousseau  compared  the  change 
to  the  falling  back  of  the  petals  of  an  opening  flower.  The  frontal  bone 
rises  vertically  above  the  eyebrows,  or  even  overhangs  them  ;  the  temporal 
and  parietal  bones  arch  outwards,  so  as  to  hide  the  ears  when  the  scalp  ii 
viewed  from  above;  the  occipital  bone  extends  backwards  almost  hori- 
zontally. Thus  the  head  may  acquire  an  enormous  circumference.  Dr 
Dickinson  had  under  his  care  a  child  nine  months  old,  in  whom  it  measured 
thirty-one  inches,  and  instances  in  which  it  ultimately  reached  forty  and 
even  fifty-two  inches  are  cited  by  Trousseau.  A  strange  contrast  is  afforded 
by  the  shape  of  the  face,  which  appears  unnaturally  small,  with  angnhr 
features  and  a  sharp  chin.  The  base  of  the  skull  is  generally  narrow,  with 
shallow  fossse.  The  presence  of  the  fluid  in  the  anterior  comua  of  the  ven- 
tricles affects  the  orbital  plates,  so  that  they  become  convex  downwudi 
instead  of  upwards,  and  thus  arises  a  very  important  character  <rf  the  dis- 
ease in  an  abnormal  position  of  each  eyeball ;  a  large  part  of  the  iris,  and 
even  of  the  pupil,  is  hidden  by  the  lower  lid,  while  Uie  sclerotic  above  the 
cornea  is  exposed  to  view. 

The  vertex  of  the  head  forms  an  open  area,  which  corresponds  with  the 
natural  f  ontanelles,  expanded  so  as  to  meet  together  between  the  parietal 
bones  and  dividing  the  two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone  by  a  cleft  that 
reaches  nearly  to  the  root  of  the  nose.  There  is  always,  however,  a  woik 
of  ossification  going  on  which  tends  to  cover  the  brain  in,  jHrovided  that  the 
process  of  expansion  is  not  the  more  active  of  the  two.  In  examining 
the  crania  of  hydrocephalic  children,  whose  death  has  occurred  while  the 
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disease  was  in  progress,  the  author  has  found  that  the  original  outlines  of 
the  bones  were  still  plainly  visible,  but  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
broad  zones  of  new  osseous  material,  marked  by  radiating  lines  which 
showed  the  direction  of  their  growth.  The  closure  of  the  skull  is  often 
hastened  by  the  formation  of  ossa  triquetral  which  may  be  felt  loose  in  the 
membrane.  The  date  at  which  it  is  completed  varies  widely  in  different 
individuals.  In  Dr  Bright's  patient.  Cardinal,  the  anterior  fontanelle  is 
said  to  have  been  finally  ossified  at  about  the  twenty-seventh  year.  Some- 
times irregularities  seem  to  occur  in  the  union  of  the  several  bones.  At 
least  this  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
cranimn  which  has  sometimes  been  noticed.  As  a  rule  the  shape  of  a  hydro- 
cephalic skull  approaches  that  of  a  sphere.  It  often,  however,  appears 
somewhat  quadrilateral  from  the  projection  of  the  frontal  and  parietal 
eminences.  The  bones  have  no  diploe  ;  they  are  generally  very  thin,  and 
are  sometimes  translucent ;  but  where  life  had  been  prolonged  past  middle 
age  they  have  been  found  greatly  thickened.  The  museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital  contains  a  specimen  of  extensive  ossification  of  the  dura  mater, 
which  was  taken  from  a  case  of  this  kind. 

The  separation  of  the  bones  of  the  head  by  an  accumulation  of  fiuid 
within  the  cranial  cavity  is  not  altogether  confined  to  infants.  There  is  a 
classical  case,  recorded  by  Matthew  Baillie,  of  a  boy,  aged  seven,  whose 
skuU  had  appeared  to  be  firmly  united,  but  in  whom  at  the  time  of  death 
there  was  an  interval  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  sagittal,  and  one  of 
half  an  inch  at  the  coronal  suture.  Dr  Dickinson  says  that  the  same  thing 
has  been  known  to  occur  in  adults ;  but  even  in  children  it  is  exceedingly 
infrequent  when  the  bones  have  once  become  interlocked. 

Physical  signs, — In  well-marked  cases  of  hydrocephalus  it  is  easy  to 
transmit  a  wave  of  fluctuation  from  one  hand  to  the  other  across  the  dis- 
tended scalp.  The  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  exceedingly  thin, 
and  the  ramifications  of  large  veins  are  often  plainly  visible  through  the 
scanty  hair.  The  head  may  appear  obviously  translucent  when  a  candle  is 
held  on  the  opposite  side  of  it.  In  Cardinal's  case  this  was  observed,  if 
the  sun  was  shining  behind  him,  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old. 

Some  Grerman  observers  state  they  have  elicited  a  bruit  de  p6i  fU6  on 
percussing  a  hydrocephalic  head,  especially  when  the  mouth  was  opened ;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  resonance  of  the  air  in  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx.  Auscultation  has  also  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  diagnosis 
of  the  disease.  It  is  well  known  that  on  listening  over  the  fontanelle  of  a 
healthy  child  one  hears  a  systolic  murmur ;  this  has  been  supposed  to  arise 
in  the  veins  that  open  into  the  longitudinal  sinus,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
being  compressed  at  the  moment  when  the  cerebral  arteries  become  distended 
with  blood.  Now  Eilliet  and  Barthez  maintained  that  in  hydrocephalus 
this  murmur  is  not  to  be  discovered ;  but  more  recent  observers  have  shown 
that  it  may  often  be  plainly  heard,  although  they  admit  that  it  is  absent  in 
acute  meningitis,  or  where  effusion  is  going  on  very  rapidly.  The  contra- 
dictory statements  which  have  been  made  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
even  under  normal  conditions  this  cranial  murmur  is  only  audible  between 
the  eighteenth  week  and  the  fourth  year. 

Symptoms, — One  consequence  of  hydrocephalus  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping 

the  head  supported.     An  infant  is  often  unable  to  raise  it  from  the  pillow, 

and,  if  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  lets  it  roll  backwards  and  forwards,  as 

.  if  it  had  no  power  in  its  cervical  muscles.     An  older  child  perhaps  sits  with 
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the  head  resting  on  the  table,  or  walks  with  it  carried  between  hia  hmda^ 
*'  just  as  a  milkmaid  steadies  her  paiL" 

In  those  rare  instances  in  which  a  skull  already  fully  developed  expands 
under  the  influence  of  the  disease  (as  in  Baillie's  patient  already  refeiTad  toX 
headache,  stupor,  and  paralysis  of  all  the  limbs  may  be  present  for  aeyecal 
months  before  any  enlargement  is  noticed.  Such  cases  are  tranidtional 
between  the  hydrocephalus  of  early  childhood  and  that  of  adult  life.  Btt 
in  young  children,  in  whom  the  cranial  cavity  readily  yields^  it  is  often 
surprising  how  few  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  can  be  made  oaJL,  even 
when  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  already  large.  Headache  is  often  preaeat ; 
even  very  young  children  show  that  they  are  in  pain  by  restlessness  and  a 
sad  whining  cry.  Vomiting  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  like  the  head- 
ache, it  is  apt  to  be  excited  by  movements  of  the  head,  especially  when  the 
child  assumes  the  erect  posture. 

The  sight  sometimes  remains  good  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease;  but  in  many  instances  there  is  blindness  almost  from  the  cam- 
mencement,  due  to  changes  in  the  optic  discs,  which  are  conunonly  white 
and  atrophied.  It  is  probable  that  this  sometimes  occurs  as  the  direct  result 
of  the  pressure  of  the  ventricular  effusion  upon  the  optic  tracts;  but  in 
many  instances  it  is  secondary  to  **  choking  "  or  to  neuritis.  Hoguenin  exa- 
mined three  infants  with  congenital  hydrocephalus  between  the  twentieth 
and  the  thirty-fifth  day  after  birth,  and  in  each  case  found  the  discs 
reddened  and  swollen. 

The  hearing  is  very  seldom  impaired ;  as  Dr  Dickinson  remarks,  a 
young  child  who  is  perfectly  blind  may  at  once  recognise  its  mother  by  her 
voice.  The  smell  is  said  to  be  sometimes  absent,  and  the  olfactory  lobes 
atrophied.  Probably  in  such  cases  there  would  be  other  malformations  ai 
the  nervous  centres  as  well.  The  taste  seems  often  to  be  perverted ;  for 
the  appetite  is  voracious  and  indiscriminate. 

Impairment  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  limbs  may  be  present  in  all 
degrees  from  a  slight  failure  of  co-ordination  in  standing  or  walking,  up  to  a 
total  paralysis.  There  is  sometimes  more  or  less  complete  hemiplegn  or 
paraplegia,  but  such  s3rmptoms  probably  depend  upon  some  additicmal  local 
lesion  of  the  brain  or  cord.  Spasmodic  affections  of  various  kinds  occnr ; 
nystagmus  especially,  but  also  partial  clonic  or  tonic  spasms  of  the  limbs, 
and  even  general  epileptiform  convulsions,  the  latter  being  very  apt  to  be 
brought  on  by  any  accidental  circumstance  which  shakes  the  head  or  gives 
it  a  mechanical  shock.  The  legs  and  arms  are  often  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  their  muscles  very  small.  Huguenin  mentions  that  in  one  case,  in  irhkh 
the  lower  limbs  were  for  a  time  contracted  but  afterwards  became  relaxed, 
the  muscles  were  found  to  have  lost  their  contractility  to  f aradic  currents ; 
indicating  that  there  was  some  secondary  or  concomitant  affection  ol  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cord. 

In  some  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  there  is  no  advance  of  intdh- 
gence  from  the  time  of  birth  onwards ;  and  they  generally  terminate  fatally 
at  an  early  age.  In  other  instances  the  brain  develops  to  some  extent,  bi£t 
very  slowly,  taking  perhaps  ten  times  as  long  as  usual  During  childhood 
such  patients  would  generally  be  classed  as  imbeciles. 

Cardinal,  however,  went  to  school  at  the  age  of  six,  and  he  soon  lesmt 
to  read  well  and  to  write  a  little ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  np  the  latter 
accomplishment,  as  stooping  caused  a  pain  in  the  head.  When  he  wsi 
twenty-nine  years  old  his  mental  faculties  are  said  to  have  been  "  very  bir. 
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His  memory  was  tolerable,  but  it  did  not  retain  dates  sind  periods  of  time ; 
and  it  was  stated  of  him  that  he  had  never  been  known  to  dream.  There 
was  something  childish  and  irritable  in  his  manner,  and  he  was  easily 
provoked.  He  was  stated  not  to  have  sexual  desire,  but  he  was  fond  of 
society  and  affectionate  to  his  mother.  His  voice  was  not  manly,  but  feeble 
and  somewhat  hoarse.''  He  died  about  three  months  later,  having  become 
exceedingly  feeble,  with  a  protracted  cold,  febrile  symptoms,  diarrhoea,  and 
loss  of  appetite.  Probably,  if  the  lungs  had  been  examined,  it  would  have 
been  found  that  phthisis  was  the  cause  of  death. 

In  the  Fulboum  Asylum  the  late  Dr  Bacon  once  showed  the  author  a 
woman,  aged  fifty-three,  whose  head  measured  twenty-seven  inches  in 
circumference ;  yet  she  could  sing  and  talk  well,  and  had  tolerably  good 
memory  and  intelligence. 

In  some  rare  cases,  in  which  hydrocephalus  is  thus  arrested,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  said  to  reach  a  normal  or  more  than  normal  standard. 
The  name  of  the  author  of  '  Vanity  Fair '  has  often  been  cited  as  an  illus- 
trious example  of  the  fact.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  a  rachitic  enlargement  of  the  head  from  "water  on  the 
brain  "  has  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  regard  to  such  cases. 

For,  strange  as  it  must  appear,  it  is  a  fact  that  errors  have  not  infre- 
quently been  committed,  even  by  skilled  observers,  as  to  the  presence  of 
fluid  within  the  cranial  cavity ;  and  not  only  has  hypertrophy  of  the  brain 
been  mistaken  for  it,  but  it  has  sometimes  turned  out  that  the  disease  has 
been  nothing  more  than  rickets.  However,  one  can  for  the  future  avoid 
this  particular  blunder  by  measuring  the  circumference  of  the  skuU,  and 
comparing  it  with  what  it  should  be,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  in  a 
table  of  standard  measurements,  such  as  one  which  is  given  by  Huguenin. 
And  that  writer  says  that  even  where  the  jrielding  of  the  softened  bones  leads 
to  an  accumulation  of  ventricular  fluid  in  a  rachitic  infant,  the  ophthalmo- 
scope enables  the  true  character  of  the  affection  to  be  easily  recognised,  since 
the  optic  discs  retain  their  normal  appearance.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  such  tests  are  applicable  to  the  cases  in  which  there  is  really  most 
danger  of  diagnosing  hydrocephalus  wrongly.  These  are  probably  examples 
of  the  disease  which  will  be  described  as  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  (p.  691) 
in  which  the  skull  is  much  enlarged.*^ 

Course, — ^The  course  and  termination  of  hydrocephalus  vary  widely  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes  the  disease  undergoes  a  rapid  advance,  and 
destroys  life  in  a  few  months  by  coma  or  by  a  succession  of  epileptiform 
seizures.  Very  often  the  child  dies  through  some  intercurrent  malady,  such 
as  measles  or  whooping-cough  ;'  or,  if  he  is  rachitic,  he  is  cut  off  by  laryn- 
gismus stridulus  or  by  some  other  complication.  In  certain  very  rare  cases 
the  fluid  makes  its  way  through  the  skull,  and  may  even  be  discharged 
externally.  Bokitansky  once  saw  it  poured  out  through  the  open  sutures 
and  diffused  beneath  the  tissues  outside  the  cranium.  Several  writers  have 
recorded  instances  in  which  it  has  escaped  through  the  nose,  or  even  through 
the  upper  eyelid;  and  some  of  them  have  ended  in  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.     When  the  discharge  takes  place  into  the  nasal  foss»  it  is  supposed 

*  I  suppose  that  it  was  »  case  of  this  kind  which  many  years  ago  occurred  to  me  at  the 
Brefina  flfospital,  bat  of  which  I  have  tmfortonately  preserved  no  notes;  daring  the  child's 
fife  tiie  presence  of  hvdrooephalos  was  never  donbtc^  by  me,  nor  by  anyone  else  who  saw 
it,  althoagh  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  diagnosis  of  that  disease  had  already  before  tiiat 
tine  been  impressed  apon  my  mind ;  bat  when  the  skuU  was  opened  it  was  found  to  contain 
nothmg  bat  a  large  solid  bnon. — C.  H.  F. 
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that  the  ethmoid  bone  must  have  been  loosened  from  its  attaehmenti  bj 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

In  1884-85  the  writer  had  a  child  under  his  care  in  Gay's  Hospital  witk 
extreme  hydrocephalus,  whose  case  is  worthy  of  note  from  its  haviiig  been 
under  continuous  observation  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  till  its  end. 
The.  patient  was  a  remarkably  fine  boy,  six  years  old,  and  free  from  famfly 
proclivity  to  diseases  of  the  brain.     He  first,  while  living  in  the  oountry, 
began  to  lose  power  over  his  bladder,  then  he  had  occasional  fits,  vonitbi^ 
headache  and  staggering,  with  slight  loss  of  power  in  the  limbe,  aod  Umb 
dimness  of  sight.     We  found  optic  neuritis.     It  was  at  first  thoaght  thafc 
there  was  a  tumour  of  the  superior  vermiform  process  pressing  on  tha  Teini 
of  Galen  and  causing  secondi^  hydrocephalus ;  but  the  subeequeot  oooiae 
of  the  disease  did  not  confirm  this  supposition.     The  child  went  throng  a 
slight  attack  of  diphtheria.     The  head  gradually  enlarged,  the  gait  beoae 
feeble,  complete  blindness  with  double  optic  atrophy  followed,  and  at  lait 
he  lay  passive  and  almost  motionless  in  bed  with  incontinence  of  faces 
and  urine,  but  almost  always  free  from  pain  and  with  no  convulsioos  or 
paralysis.     During  the  last  few  weeks  there  was  tonic  contraction  of  the 
arms  with  ankle-clonus,  and  for  the  first  time  rapid  loss  of  flesh.     He  died 
at  the  age  of  eight,  having  lived  nearly  two  years  in  the  ho^tal  (Dec 
18th,  1885).     Post  mortem  all  the  organs  were  healthy,  except  the  braia, 
which  was  distended  by  serous  effusion  in  both  ventricles.     The  centnl 
canal  of  the  cord  was  wider  than  usual  in  the  cervical  r^on,  and  there 
was  early  sclerosis  of  one  lateral  column. 

Prognosis, — If  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  not  large,  and  if  the  tendency  for 
it  to  go  on  accumulating  has  never  been  very  active,  it  often  haj^Mni  that 
the  morbid  action  undergoes  arrest  after  a  time,  and  that  as  the  child  grows 
older  the  increased  size  of  the  head  ceases  to  be  conspicuous.  Some  years 
ago,  in  examining  the  body  of  a  man,  aged  forty-three,  who  had  been  tdDed 
by  an  accident,  the  author  found  well-marked  hydrocephalus,  probabiy  a 
residue  of  an  attack  of  the  disease  in  childhood ;  no  information  as  to  the 
man's  mental  capacity  or  attainments  could  be  obtained.  Persons  have  been 
known  to  live  under  such  circumstances  to  advanced  age. 

It  is,  however,  believed  that  cases  of  this  kind  have  a  marked  tendency 
to  relapse,  and  that  excitement  or  overwork  is  apt  to  light  xxp  morbid 
changes  afresh.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  special  risk  of  this  occairence 
at  the  period  when  the  ossification  of  the  skull  is  finally  completed* 

Treatment, — ^The  treatment  of  hydrocephalus  is  unsatisfactory.  Ai 
might  be  expected,  the  drugs  which  are  chiefly  prescribed  are  those  which 
increase  the  secretions  of  the  kidneys,  and  thus  promote  the  abeorption  of 
the  fluid  products  of  inflammation.  Small  quantities  of  grey  powder  or 
of  calomel,  pills  containing  mercury  and  squill  in  doses  ada^ited  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  liquor  hydrargyri  perchloridi,  and  iodide  of  potassiiai 
are  most  frequently  prescribed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  benefit  is  obtained 
by  such  remedies,  notwithstanding  the  two  remarkable  cases  of  Dr  Gower's 
cited  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson.* 

The  frequent  presence  of  rickets  in  hydrocephalic  children  would  sv 


*  In  Lord  Herbert's  Life  (c  1626)  he  relates  a  very  similar  case.     **  M j 

Athelstan  Owen,  having  an  hydrooephale  in  that  extremity  tiiat  his  eyes  began  to  sti 

of  his  head,  and  his  tonp;ue  to  come  oat  of  his  month,    ...    I  prescribed  for  hm  tkt 
decoction  of  two  diuretic  roots,  which  after  he  had  drank  four  or  five  days,  he      *     -  * 
that  abondance  that  his  head  by  degrees  returned  to  its  ancient  figure,  and  aU  < 
of  health  appeared." 
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the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  of  the  preparations  of  iron ;  with 
which,  however,  one  may  combine  digitalis,  or  the  acetate  of  potass,  or  the 
perchloride  of  mercury,  if  it  should  be  deemed  advisable. 

The  mode  of  treatment  which  has  the  largest  amount  of  testimony 
in    its   favour  consists  in  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  head.     At 
one  time  it  was  usual  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  scalp  with  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster.     But  of  late  it  has  been  found  sufficient  to  surround  the 
head  with  a  fillet  of  elastic  webbing,  two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  carefully 
adjusted,  so  as  not  to  cause  redness,  or  to  impress  the  pattern  of  the 
material  upon  the  skin.     Care  must  also  be  taken  to  shift  it  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  it  may  not  irritate  the  frontal  eminences.     The  necessity  for 
such  precautions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sloughing  of  the  integuments, 
leading  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  has  been  known  to  occur  when  they  have 
been  neglected.      Dr  Dickinson  speaks  in  high  terms  of  this  procedure, 
and  says  that  it  may  be  expected  to  succeed  in  arresting  the  disease  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  provided  that  the  child  is  young  and  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  head  is  of  recent  development.     One  instance  which  he  relates  in 
detail  is  that  of  a  boy,  aged  thirteen  months,  whose  skull  had  been  growing 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  for  nine  months,  and  measured 
twenty-two  inches  round.     The  eyes  were  depressed.     There  were  occasional 
convulsive  attacks.     An  elastic  bandage  was  put  on,  and  it  was  worn  for 
three  years,  being  renewed  as  often  as  was  necessary.     Diuretics  and  cod- 
liver  oil   were  given  during  the  same  period.     Within  four  months  the 
circumference  of  the  head  became  reduced  to  20|-  inches.     At  the  end  of 
the  treatment  the  bones  were  fully  ossified  ;  and  although  the  head,  which 
was  then  completely  covered  with  hair,  measured  21^  or  2 If  inches,  its  dis- 
proportionate size  was  much  less  conspicuous.     The  position  of  the  eyes 
was  natural.     There  had  been  no  convulsions  for  eighteen  months.     The 
child,  at  this  time  more  than  four  years  old,  was  sensible,  and  could  make 
use  of  simple  words  for  talking ;  but  his  memory  was  deficient. 

Paracentesis  of  the  head  with  a  small  trocar,  at  the  outer  angle  of  the 
great  fontanelle,  has  been  recommended  by  some  physicians,  and  it  has  been 
performed  on  several  occasions  at  Guy's  Hospital.  Perhaps  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is  still  the  fact  that  in  a  case  recorded  many 
years  ago  by  Mr  Oreatwood,  a  hydrocephalic  child,  having  accidentally 
fallen  upon  a  nail  which  penetrated  its  skull,  recovered  after  three  pints 
of  fluid  had  slowly  escaped  through  the  wound.  Gases  are  also  on  record 
of  recovery  after  evacuation  of  the  fluid  through  the  nose.  Scarcely  less 
successful  results  have  been  reported  after  paracentesis ;  but  the  cases  in 
question  do  not  stand  criticism.^  Only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  (not 
more  than  two  or  three  ounces)  should  be  withdrawn  at  a  time,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  setting  up  convulsions.  If  the  result  appears  to  be  good, 
one  may  have  recourse  to  the  same  procedure  again  and  again,  a  bandage 
being  applied  in  the  intervals.  But  such  repeated  operations  are  very 
likely  to  be  followed  by  acute  meningitis,  or  to  set  up  suppuration  in 
the  ventricles.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  mode  of  treatment  should  be 
adopted,  except  in  the  hope  of  warding  off  death  for  the  time,  when  it  is 
thr^tened  by  epileptiform  seizures  or  by  coma.  The  injection  of  iodine 
into  the  distended  ventricles  has  occasionally  been  practised,  and  has  not 

*  See,  for  exftmple,  Dr  West's  remarks  in  1842  on  fifty-six  cases  of  hydrocephalns 
treated  by  tapping  the  skuU  ('  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Children/  p.  180) ;  and  those  of 
Dr  Wilks  ('  Diseases  of  the  Nenrons  System,'  p.  175). 
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been  followed  by  death ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  does 
good.  After  having  several  times  practised  paracentesis,  Dr  Eustace  SoBUtk 
has  seen  no  decided  benefit  result,  and  sometimes  decided  evil,  aod  Dr 
(roodhart  speaks  but  little  more  favourably  of  the  operation. 

Hydrocephalus  of  Adult  Life  ;  Chronic  Menin60-epsndtmiti& — 
Many  writers  state  that  adult  patients  are  sometimes  affected  with  a  chitiuic 
disease  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  most  conspicuous  anatomical  change  m 
distension  of  the  ventricles  with  fluid.  Dean  Swift  is  said  to  have  died  ni 
this  malady,  after  an  illness  of  three  years'  duration,  in  1745 ;  but  one 
cannot  speak  confidently  of  the  accuntcy  of  an  observation  made  ao  hng 
ago,  when  scarcely  anything  was  known  of  pathology.  Sir  Thomas  Watecn 
records  the  case  of  a  yoimg  man,  who,  after  one  or  two  sudden  attacks  ai 
imconsciousness,  became  duU,  stupid,  and  insensible,  and  at  length  died; 
the  only  alteration  that  could  be  detected  in  the  brain  was  the  preacBce 
of  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 

Pathologically  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  cases  of  this  kind 
and  those  of  hydrocephalus  occurring  in  childhood.  Similar  changes  are 
found  in  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles ;  it  is  tough  and  thick,  and  majr  be 
granular  and  feel  rough  to  the  touch,  or  may  have  an  areolated  ai^waraiiee, 
like  that  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  in  soitie  cases  of  perihepatitis.  Tlw 
floor  of  the  third  ventricle  often  forms  a  protrusion  like  a  bladder  of  flnkL 
The  membranes  at  the  base  are  found  greatly  thickened,  opaque,  and  matted 
together ;  even  more  so  in  the  aflection  of  adults  than  in  that  of  chaldren. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  ioid,  which 
seems  not  to  have  exceeded  fourteen  ounces  in  any  of  the  cases  oheerred 
at  Guy's  Hospital  within  the  last  few  years.  Whenever  its  characteis  have 
been  recorded,  it  was  clear,  and  contained  only  very  little  albumen.  The 
cranial  bones  are  generally  thin,  and  there  is  deficiency  of  the  dipfoe  ;  the 
interior  of  the  skull  is  marked  by  sharp  ridges,  with  snki  between  them, 
which  are  obviously  caused  by  the  outward  pressure  of  the  brain.  There  is 
a  marked  flattening  of  the  hemispheres. 

Clinically,  the  relation  between  the  hydrocephalus  of  adult  life  and  that 
of  childhood  is  one  of  contrast  rather  than  of  resemblance.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  head,  which  renders  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  so  easy,  is 
wanting ;  and  in  the  symptoms  which  are  present  there  is  scarcely  an jthiag 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  chronic  affections  of  the  brain.* 

*  The  following  are  the  more  striking  among  fifteen  cases  recorded  at  Guy's  Hoqiild. 
In  all  of  them  the  ventricles  were  dilated  with  efiwon :  additional  facts  are  added  im  ta  ~ 
1.  A  man,  aged  twenty-three,  a  patient  of  Dr  Wilks,  said  that  he  had  been  well  i 


year  before,  when  he  noticed  a  numbness  in  his  feet  and  legs,  which  gradually  ertesided  d 
to  his  face.  He  had  kept  his  bed  for  three  months.  A  fortnight  back  be  once  fbvM 
himself  nnable  to  micturate,  so  that  a  catheter  had  to  be  used.  Within  the  laat  wbAb  bt 
had  had  two  fits,  in  which  he  was  insensible.  On  admission  there  was  a  slight  fininifi 
squint;  the  pupils  were  dilated ;  the  optic  discs  were  ill-defined  and  red,  with  some  ph^BB>>V 
of  the  veins  and  retinal  hsBmorrhages.  He  had  numbness  of  the  feet  and  lega»  and  of  tkr 
face  about  the  mouth.  He  did  not  chew  his  food  prq»erly ;  portions  of  it  woold  &I1  oat 
of  his  mouth  while  he  was  eating.  His  mind  seemed  not  to  be  clear ;  and  his  i 
varied.    He  passed  his  urine  into  the  bed.    After  a  few  days  he  died  suddenly. 

2.  A  man,  aged  thirty-two,  under  the  care  of  Dr  IHivy,  had  been  obliged  to  give  np  ^ 
dghteen  montl»  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  on  account  of  a  pain  in  the  1 
Nine  months  ago  he  lost  his  speech,  had  right  boniplegia,  and  was  inaeiiaihle  for  tlvet 
weeks.  From  that  time  his  memory  was  imperfect.  Eight  days  before  his  death  be  agva 
became  affected  with  partial  hemiplegia  and  inalnlity  to  speaik.  He  passed  hie  vfine  aad 
fnces  under  him.  During  the  last  few  hours  of  hb  life  he  had  a  series  of  ftts,  wiaek 
began  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  in  which  the  eyes  weie  tomed  to  the  right. 
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It  is  clear,  from  the  cases  recorded  below,  that  in  the  adult  diagnosis 
between  hydrocephalus  and  other  chronic  cerebral  diseases  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficulty if  not  impossible.  Bilateral  s3rmptoms  might  suggest  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  but  hemiplegia  is  sometimes  present,  and  seems  to  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  which  a  tumour  might  cause. 

Huguenin  has  attempted  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  hydro- 
cephalus of  adults;  but  his  description  of  the  symptoms  in  'Ziemssen's 
Handbuch  *  by  no  means  corresponds  with  our  experience.  He  speaks  of 
the  affection  as  beaiing  the  closest  resemblance  to  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  and  he  gives  full  reports  of  two  cases  in  which  such  a  resemblance 
undoubtedly  existed,  although  there  was  no  ddlire  des  grandewrs.  Neither 
of  Huguenin's  patients  died  in  a  general  hospital  \  one  was  an  inmate  of 
the  lunatic  asylum  at  Zurich,  the  other  was  nursed  at  home.     His  cases 

3.  A  man,  aged  fifty-seven,  a  cooper,  was  taken  in  with  partial  right  hemiplegia,  which 
had  come  on  suddenly  four  days  previously,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  striking  a  piece  of 
iron  ;  he  managed,  however,  to  get  home  afterwards,  the  distance  heing  half  a  mile.  He 
did  not  seem  very  ill  on  admission,  and  looked  a  strong,  healthy  man ;  but  he  died  rather 
suddenly,  nine  days  after  the  attack.  [In  addition  to  immense  distension  of  the  ventricles, 
with  roughening  of  the  ependyma,  there  was  in  this  case  softening  of  the  superficial  parts 
of  the  corpora  striata,  and  granule-masses  were  discovered  with  the  microscope.] 

4.  A  man,  aged  fifty-five,  vras  admitted  for  chronic  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  in  order 
that  the  treatment  with  the  stomach-pump  might  be  carried  out.  But  he  became  light- 
headed, and  two  days  later  he  Was  convulsed  and  fell  into  a  semi-comatose  condition,  in 
which  he  lay  groaning  and  muttering  untU  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  he  died.  He  had 
complained  of  severe  pains  in  the  hei^  three  months  before. 

5.  A  boy,  aged  fifteen,  who  had  two  sisters  in  an  asylum,  was  taken  in  with  very 
obscure  symptoms.  He  was  anaemic;  he  vomited  occasionally;  there  was  slight  fever; 
some  of  the  superficial  glands  were  swollen ;  he  complained  of  pains  in  the  h^  and  in 
the  back  of  the  neck.  After  a  time  his  mind  began  to  wander ;  he  lay  on  his  side,  with 
hu  legs  drawn  up  ;  he  answered  questions  slowly  and  unwillingly ;  his  eyes  were  half  closed 
and  pupils  dilated ;  the  temperature  was  now  below  normal,  sometimes  not  above  97^.  He 
died  very  gradually. 

6.  A  man,  aged  twenty-two,  was  admitted  under  Dr  Habershon  in  1871  for  severe 
cerebral  symptoms.  He  had  once  fallen  from  a  scaffold,  striking  the  left  side  of  his  head ; 
and  was  insensible  for  a  fortnight,  with  bleeding  from  the  mouth,  the  nose,  and  the  left  ear. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  he  resumed  his  work,  but  was  noticed  to  be  strange  in  manner. 
Seven  months  before  his  death  he  was  attacked  with  violent  headache  and  shivering.  He 
gradually  became  unable  to  stand,  and  passed  his  urine  and  f  feces  under  him.  While  in  the 
hospital,  he  lay  all  day  in  a  drowsy  condition.  He  would  answer  questions,  but  soon 
began  to  ramble  in  his  talk.  He  was  occasionally  sick,  his  pupils  were  dilated,  and  his 
head  was  drawn  back.  Two  months  before  his  death  he  had  a  fit ;  and  a  month  later  a 
second  one.  After  this  he  lay  perfectly  still,  saying  nothing,  and  eating  no  solid  food ; 
towards  the  last  he  became  extremely  emaciated.  [Besides  well-mark^  indications  of 
chronic  meningitis,  and  a  greatly  dilated  state  of  the  ventricles,  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  of  the  brain  were  adherent  to  the  dura  mater  at  the  base,  especially  on  the  left 
side.  There  was  a  little  ochrey-yellow  discoloration,  extending  into  the  brain-substance, 
no  doubt  the  result  of  effusion  of  blood  at  the  time  of  the  ii\jury.  The  foramen  of 
Hagendie  at  the  apex  of  the  fourth  ventricle  appeared  to  be  closed,  so  that  the  case  might 
be  cited  in  support  of  Hilton's  theory  of  hydrocephalus  (p.  665).  The  ventricular  fituid 
contained  scarcely  any  albumen.] 

7.  A  man,  aged  thirty,  a  patient  of  Dr  Wilks,  died  in  the  hospital  in  1876,  from 
disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  bronchitis.  Towards  the  last  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
marked  cerebral  symptoms,  but  when  admitted  he  was  comatose,  passing  urine  and  faeces 
under  him,  and  remained  so  for  several  days  before  he  gradually  recovered  consciousness. 
His  coma  began  with  a  succession  of  fits,  and,  while  in  the  ward,  he  had  one  or  two  attacks 
affecting  the  left  side..    He  seemed  intelligent,  and  answered  questions  readily.    Eight 

ears  before,  when  he  was  a  healthy  young  man,  he  had  fallen  from  a  ladder,  and  cut  his 
jead.  He  was  brought  home  insensible,  was  delirious  for  two  days,  and  was  laid  up  for 
eleven  weeks.  Ever  after  he  was  unable  to  do  any  hard  work.  His  memory  failed  him, 
he  had  headache,  and  feeling  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  gradually  became  defective.  His 
first  fit  occurred  five  years  before  his  admission.  [Besides  distension  of  the  ventricles 
and  the  aqueduct,  which  held  fourteen  ounces  of  fluid,  there  was  a  repaired  fracture  of  the 
ban  of  the  ricull,  and  the  brain  on  its  under  surface  was  discoloured.] 
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only  afford  additional  proof  of  the  variety  of  aspects  that  the  diseaae  may 
assume,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  its  diagnosis. 

In  the  last  two  of  our  cases  hydrocephalus  was  attributable  to  a  aeTen 
fall  on  the  head.  In  one  of  Huguenin's  patients  a  similar  origin  was  no 
less  directly  traced,  although  the  accident  was  a  comparatiyely  sHght  rail- 
way collision.  It  is  an  interesting  and  important  question  wh^her  tte 
occurrence  of  serious  cerebral  symptoms  under  such  circumstanoes  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  chronic  meningo-ependymitis  with  effiisioii  into 
the  ventricles  is  developing  itself.  There  are,  indeed,  other  poesibiHties  to 
be  taken  into  account.  A  tumour  has  sometimes  been  found  where  duriDg 
life  the  symptoms  were  supposed  to  be  of  traumatic  origin ;  aod  it  may  be 
that  new  growths  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  set  up  by  injuries.  It  has  beea 
commonly  believed  that  an  abscess  is  not  unlikely  to  be  met  with  in  mA 
cases,  but  this  seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  When  cerebral  distorbanoe  hv 
lasted  for  a  long  time,  the  only  lesion  discoverable  may  be  an  oehrey- 
yellow  discoloration  from  bruising  of  the  suriace  of  the  brain ;  or  there  may 
be  none  whatever.  The  author  once  examined  the  body  of  a  man  iHio  died 
of  some  other  disease,  but  who  was  said  never  to  have  recovered  from  thb 
effects  of  an  injury  to  the  head,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  take  atimnknlB 
even  in  moderation ;  and  in  that  instance  the  brain,  the  memlnvneB,  and 
the  bones  all  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  healthy. 

Huguenin  refers  to  cases  in  which  persons  who  had  experienced  blows 
or  falls  on  the  head,  after  suffering  for  several  months,  or  even  for  yean, 
have  at  length  recovered ;  and  he  believes  that  they  depend  on  chrook 
meningitis.  He  remarks  that  the  chief  symptoms  are  headache,  giddinem» 
and  other  subjective  sensations  of  a  distressing  character,  which  often  caaae 
the  patient  to  withdraw  himself  from  society.  The  pupils  are  sometamei 
unequal  or  sluggish.  The  author  once  had  a  case  of  this  kind  under  obser- 
vation. A  bank  porter,  seven  years  before,  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head 
from  the  heavy  door  of  an  iron  safe ;  ever  since  he  had  been  liable  to  pain 
in  the  occiput,  vertigo,  and  a  peculiar  light  feeling  in  the  head.  Sometimet 
he  was  free  from  these  symptoms  for  weeks,  but  the  least  thing  affected  his 
head,  so  that  he  could  taJ^e  scarcely  any  stimulant  Heading  often  made  him 
feel  giddy ;  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  out  of  church  on  acooimi  of 
indescribable  discomfort.  Once  he  complained  of  numbness  in  the  left  side 
of  his  head,  and  again  of  feeling  as  if  his  collar  were  too  tights  The 
optic  discs  were  normal. 

The  perchloride  of  mercury  was  more  useful  than  any  other  medi- 
cine to  this  patient ;  on  one  occasion  it  entirely  kept  off  his  symptoms  lor 
about  a  year.  He  also  took  bromide  of  potassium  and  the  ammoniated 
tincture  of  valerian ;  and  a  blister  was  once  applied  to  the  back  of  t^ 
neck. 

In  more  severe  cases  of  hydrocephalus  (if  that  was  the  nature  of  these 
cases)  similar  measures  appear  to  be  the  best  Huguenin  advocates  thu 
continued  application  to  the  head  of  a  bladder  of  ice  or  a  stream  of  cold 
water ;  he  also  recommends  periodical  leeching,  saline  purgatives,  and  small 
doses  of  chloral  for  the  relief  of  pain.  The  bromides  he  has  foond  usehd, 
but  not  the  iodides  nor  mercurial  preparations. 

Plastic  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  maier. — This  rare  prisiary 
affection  consists  in  plugging  of  one  or  more  of  the  sinuses  with  a  firm  ekt| 
which  becomes  closely  adherent,  sometimes  laminated,  and  tends  to  nndexgo 
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organisation  into  pennanent  tissue.     To  von  Dusch  and  Gerhardt  we  are 
indebted  for  the  best  account  of  it. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  author  could  only  refer  to  a  single 
case  from  the  records  at  Guy's  Hospital.  Dr  Pitt,  in  his  *Gulstonian 
Lectures 'for  1890,  quotes  eight  additional  cases  from  the  same  source. 
Three  were  in  infants,  two  in  patients  between  20  and  30  years  of  age, 
and  .three  between  40  and  46 ;  two  of  the  adult  patients  were  men,  and 
three  women. 

The  most  usual  seat  of  the  thrombus  is  the  longitudinal  sinus  ;  some- 
times it  extends  into  the  tributary  veins,  so  that  the  hemispheres  appear 
to  be  covered  with  coiling  worm-like  bodies;  sometimes  it  is  prolonged 
into  one  of  the  lateral  sinuses.  In  some  instances  hsemorrhage  in  the  pia 
seems  to  have  occurred  as  a  consequence  of  this  affection,  in  others  the 
substance  of  the  brain  has  been  found  ecchymosed  or  softened;  but  it 
appears  doubtful  whether  those  cases  have  been  correctly  interpreted. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  this  form  of  thrombosis  is 
especially  apt  to  occur,  and  which,  therefore,  may  suggest  >  suspicion  of  its 
presence.  It  has  been  observed  in  ill-nourished  infants,  six  months  or  a  year 
old,  who  have  suffered  severely  from  diarrhoea  for  some  weeks  before  their 
deatii.  Such  cases  generally  resemble  those  of  the  "  spurious  hydrocephalus  " 
described  at  p.  644,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  more  definite  cerebral 
sjnnptoms,  such  as  nystagmus,  squinting,  ptosis,  facial  paralysis,  and  especially 
rigidity  of  the  neck,  back,  or  limbs.  The  fontanelle  is  generally  sunken, 
but  in  one  of  Grerhardt's  cases  it  became  tense  towards  the  last. 

In  adults,  adhesive  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  seems  sometimes  to  occur 
spontaneously ;  sometimes  it  is  consecutive  to  enteric  fever,  or  to  parturition, 
especially  when  much  blood  has  been  lost.  Accordingly  this  affection  has 
been  described  as  "thrombosis  from  marasmus,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
infective  or  pysemic  thrombosis.  It  also  occurs  in  cases  of  phthisis 
and  chronic  Bright's  disease;  in  conditions  of  feeble  cardiac  power  and 
liability  to  venous  stagnation. 

This  rare  disease  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  several  others  which  are 
comparatively  common, — for  the  less  acute  forms  of  meningitis,  for  tumours, 
or  for  other  lesions  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  hemispheres. 

Indeed,  the  clinical  recognition  of  plastic  or  adhesive  thrombosis  of  a 
cerebral  sinus  is  rarely  possible.  Some  writers  have  described  engorgement 
of  veins  running  from  the  anterior  fontanelle  of  an  infant  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temples  and  ears,  and  the  occurrence  of  epistaxis,  as  signs 
of  plugging  of  the  longitudinal  sinus ;  and  oedema  over  the  mastoid 
process  as  pointing  to  obstruction  in  the  corresponding  lateral  sinus. 

A  curious  case  is  reported  by  Dr  Hyslop  from  the  West  Riding  Asylum, 
of  a  woman  suffering  from  acute  mania,  who  lost  all  her  symptoms  for  a 
period  coincident  with  the  appearance  of  haematoma  of  the  ears  and  oedema 
of  the  mastoid  region  and  of  the  orbits.  Temporary  plugging  of  the  sinuses 
was  diagnosed  (*  Brain,'  April,  1886,  p.  90). 

The  duration  of  the  thrombosis  is  variable ;  it  may  last  several  weeks, 
or  death  may  occur  a  few  days  after  its  commencement,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
determined  from  the  clinical  history  of  the  case. 

Its  treatment  would  probably  consist  in  keeping  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
perfect  quietude,  and  perhaps  in  administering  ammonia.  In  one  remark- 
able case,  the  late  Dr  Moxon  believed  that  salicylate  of  soda  was  of  the 
utmost  benefit. 
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Infective  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses, — Far  more  common  than  the  lart- 
described  condition  is  one  of  purulent  septic  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses. 

This  is  always  secondary,  the  thrombus  is  soft  and  readily  detaebed, 
and  the  endothelium  is  rough  and  swollen.  Anatomically  it  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  last  lesion  as  septic  phlebitis  has  to  adhesive  inflammatioii 
of  a  vein,  and  it  is  as  dangerous  as  the  same  process  elsewhere.  PutrebKtiTe 
bacteria  are  always  present. 

It  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  otorrhoea,  with  canes  of  the  petrosd 
bone,  but  sometimes  follows  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  or  caries  of 
the  bones  of  the  nose  or  other  parts. 

It  may  lead  to  cerebral  or  cerebellar  abscess,  or  to  meningitis ;  or  ikt 
septic  phlebitis  may  spread  from  the  lateral  sinus  down  the  internal  jugokr 
vein  and  produce  purulent  lobular  pneumonia  on  that  side,  or  genenl 
pysemia. 

Dr  Pitt  found  36  cases  recorded  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  Uie  twenty  jears, 
1870  to  1889.     They  were  all  secondary :  22  were  due  to  septic  suppura- 
^  tion  of  the  ear ;  7  followed  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  3  carbuncle  hi  the 
face  ;  only  one  (a  case  of  pyaemia)  was  caused  by  a  distant  lesion. 

In  1 5  of  these  cases  there  was  also  lobuli^  pneumonia ;  in  4  general 
pyaemia ;  in  3  abscess  of  cerebrum  (1)  or  cerebellum  (2) ;  and  in  5  meningitis. 

He  found  the  most  frequent  seat  of  intra-cranial  thrombosis  (wbetlier 
simple  or  septic)  to  be  the  lateral  sinus  (36  cases  out  of  44),  next  the  longi- 
tudinal (12),  and  next  the  cerebral  veins  (7).  The  other  sinuses  affscted 
were  the  cavernous  (4),  circular,  and  superior  and  inferior  petrosaL 

This  condition  can  only  be  recognised  when  local  symptoms  of  the 
primary  disorder,  such  as  otorrhoea  or  tenderness  over  the  mastoid  proeesB, 
give  a  local  inteipretation  to  the  general  signs  of  intra-cranial  disease — severe 
headache,  vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis.  The  temperature  is  irr^ular  and 
often  very  high,  seldom  normal  as  in  cases  of  cerebral  abscess.  Bigors  are 
usually  present. 

Treatment, — In  such  cases  the  mastoid  bone  should  be  trephined, 
and  a  suppurating  lateral  sinus  may  thus  be  reached  and  opened. 
With  the  happy  audacity  of  modem  surgery,  this  has  been  reptttedlj 
performed,  and  a  patient's  life  has  been  sometimes  saved.  M<n^over,  to 
prevent  extension  of  the  septic  phlebitis  down  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
that  vessel  has  next  been  ligatured,  opened,  and  washed  out ;  and,  lastly, 
the  upper  segment  has  been  fastened  to  the  surface  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  give 
free  external  exit  to  the  products  of  inflammation  in  the  sktdL  Mr  Lane 
had  a  successful  case  of  this  kind  in  a  boy  ten  years  old,  in  August^ 
1888 ;  and  while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  Mr  BaHanoe, 
of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  has  brought  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
March  31,  1890,  four  similar  cases,  two  of  which  were  brilliantly  succeasfoL 

HiEMATOMA  OF  THE  DuRA  Matkr.* — There  still  remains  to  be  described 
an  affection  of  the  cerebral  membranes  which,  having  for  many  years  been 
a  puzzle  in  pathology,  has  recently  become  a  subject  of  cliniod  interest 
also.  It  consists  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  membranous  layers  os 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  within  the  so-called  arachnoid  cavity. 
When  recent  they  are  soft  and  vascular,  but  in  course  of  time  they  may 
become  tough,  white,  and  fibrous,  so  as  to  resemble  in  appearance  the  don 
mater  itself.  Yirchow  in  one  instance  counted  no  less  than  six  or  seven 
•  S^non^m, — Pachymeningitis  interna  bemorrliagica. 
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l3nng  one  upon  the  other.  They  commonly  extend  over  the  greater  'part 
of  one  hemisphere  or  symmetricaUy  over  both.  They  adhere  at  their  margins 
80  as  to  form  a  closed  sac,  or  a  series  of  sacs,  which  are  generally  attached 
much  more  firmly  to  the  inner  face  of  the  dura  mater  than  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pia.  In  consequence  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  a  separation  of  the  imaginary  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid 
from  the  dura  mater ;  but  this  notion  has  long  ago  been  refuted.  Indeed, 
the  6yst  is  sometimes  perfectly  unattached,  so  that  it  falls  out  as  soon  as 
the  fibrous  covering  of  the  brain  is  cut  through.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  blood,  either  recent  or  tawny-brown  with  age,  is  commonly  found 
between  the  layers,  which  themselves  are  often  deeply  stained  with  haema- 
toidin.  But  sometimes  that  which  fills  the  adventitious  cavity,  or  cavities, 
is  a  thin  serous  fluid  which  may  contain  a  quantity  of  cholesterine ;  it  is 
believed  that  such  cases  are  the  only  examples  of  what  was  formerly 
described  as  Hydrocephalus  extemus. 

In  1845,  Sir  Prescott  Hewett,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society,  maintained  the  ppinion,  which  had  before  been 
promulgated  by  Houssard  and  Baillarger  in  France,  that  the  starting-point 
of  this  disease  is  an  effusion  of  blood.  But  a  few  years  afterwards  Virchow 
gave  the  powerful  support  of  his  authority  to  a  very  different  doctrine  (pre- 
viously upheld  by  Bayle  and  by  Hodgkin),  namely,  that  the  earliest  morbid 
change  is  an  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater ;  this,  he  supposed,  becomes 
hypersemic,  and  exudes  upon  its  under  surface  a  delicate  material,  richly 
supplied  with  wide,  thin-walled  vessels,  which  ruptiu-e  and  yield  the  blood 
that  is  so  commonly  found  extravasated.  Yirchow's  view  has  been  adopted 
by  most  of  those  who  have  since  written  on  the  subject ;  and  his  name, 
"  pach3aneningitis  haemorrhagica,"  has  met  with  very  general  acceptance. 

Huguenin  has,  however,  reverted  to  the  theory  that  the  disease  begins 
as  a  h»morrhage.  If  his  observations  are  correct,  one  can  hardly  escape 
from  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  ;  and  in  any  case  the  best  designation 
seems  to  be  the  old  one  of  "  hematoma  of  the  dura  mater,"  which  leaves  the 
question  of  its  origin  open.  In  a  large  majority  of  instances  the  affection 
is  merely  a  complication  of  cerebral  atrophy,  whether  senile,  or  due  to 
chronic  alcoholism,  or  associated  with  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
Now,  Huguenin  states  that  in  a  number  of  cases  of  general  paralysis  he  has 
been  able  to  trace  what  he  believes  to  have  been  the  earliest  stage  of  a 
hematoma,  in  the  presence  of  a  soft  layer  of  blood-clot,  spread  out  over  the 
convolutions,  having  its  greatest  thickness  (2  mm.)  opposite  the  parietal 
eminence,  and  gradually  thinning  off  towards  its  margins.  This  substance 
comes  away  from  the  dura  mater  in  shreds,  and  has  no  vascular  connection 
with  that  membrane.  Moreover,  the  microscope  shows  that  the  clots  con- 
tain at  this  period  nothing  but  a  network  of  coagulated  fibrin,  blood-discs, 
and  leucocytes.  Afterwards  the  clot  undergoes  organisation,  vessels  are 
developed  in  it,  and  become  continuous  with  those  belonging  to  the  dura 
mater,  which  now  looks  more  or  less  injected.  Subsequent  changes  lead  to 
the  formation  of  thick  membranous  layers,  with  accumulated  blood  or  serum 
between  the  layers. 

The  most  usual  seat  of  hematoma  of  the  dura  mater  is  over  the  upper 
surface  of  the  hemispheres,  corresponding  to  the  dura  lining  the  parietal 
bones.     In  about  half  the  recoixled  cases  it  has  been  bilateral. 

The  original  source  of  the  haemorrhage  Huguenin  believes  to  be  in  the 
veins  which  open  into  the  longitudinal  sinus ;  he  has  noticed  that  those 
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vessels  are  often  varicose  and  thinned,  that  their  coats  are  affected  with 
fatty  degeneration,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  filled  with  thrombi 

Hsematoma  of  the  dura  mater  occurs  more  often  in  nudes  tbaa  in 
females.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  those  who  are  advanced  in  hfe,  but 
exceptional  cases  of  it  may  be  seen  at  all  ages  ;  in  1864  Dr  Wilks  exhibited 
to  the  Pathological  Society  a  specimen  taken  from  a  young  adult  It  k 
scarcely  ever  observed  in  the  deadhouse  of  a  general  hospital ;  the  spedmea 
just  mentioned  came  from  the  dissecting-room,  the  subject,  a  "  half-witted  " 
young  man,  having  died  in  a  workhouse. 

There  are  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  hematoma  chronic  affMtioH 
of  the  limgs,  heart,  or  kidneys,  ansBmia,  scurvy,  and  h»mophilia,  typhai^ 
smallpox,  and  acute  rheumatism.  Injuries  to  the  head  seem  oocasioDaUy  to 
produce  it.  In  1855  Dr  Quain  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  a  speci- 
men taken  from  a  farmer,  aged  fifty-eight.  He  had  for  three  years  suffBred 
from  various  cerebral  symptoms,  which  dated  from  a  fall  from  his  cirt^  whea 
he  received  a  large  scalp  wound,  and  was  for  a  time  insensible. 

Excessive  anaemia,  particularly  Addison's  anaemia  gravis,  and  chronic 
alcoholism,  appear  to  be  the  best  established  predisposing  causes.  Whooping- 
cough  is  an  exciting  cause,  as  can  be  readily  understood. 

The  clinical  course  of  hssmatoma  of  the  dura  mater  varies  widely  in 
difierent  cases.  Sometimes  the  only  symptoms  are  a  fatal  apoplectic  seixnre, 
consequent  on  the  sudden  outpouring  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  blood  in 
or  between  membranes  formed  out  of  a  coagulum  of  old  date,  which  itseif 
had  in  no  way  disturbed  the  patient.  Very  often  the  affection  is  found  on 
post-mortem  examinations  of  those  who  have  died  of  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  without  any  unusual  s3anptoms  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  hnufc- 
oma.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  epileptiform  and 
other  attacks  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  general  paralysit  are 
usually,  if  ever,  traceable  to  that  condition.  Indeed,  as  Huguenin  remarb, 
the  wasted  brains  of  these  patients  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  a  htp 
quantity  of  blood  on  their  surface,  without  pressure.  Even  headache  seem 
to  be  very  generally  absent  in  3uch  cases. 

Huguenin  relates  the  case  of  an  intemperate  man,  aged  thirty-one,  who 
about  two  years  before  his  death  began  to  complain  of  severe  headache,  and 
who  one  day  fell  down  unconscious,  with  a  slow,  full  pulse,  contracted  popilif 
transitory  convulsive  movements  of  the  right  side,  and  partial  panlyot  of 
the  right  side  of  the  face.  After  twenty-four  hours  he  gradually  reoovend 
his  senses  and  got  up,  but  he  continued  to  suffer  from  pain  in  the  head,  and 
slowly  lost  his  memory  and  intelligence,  and  finally  he  had  another  seixon 
which  proved  fatal  in  four  days.  The  brain  was  found  atrophied,  wiA 
dilated  ventricles,  and  with  a  haematoma  on  each  side  consisting  of  a  ccmiplete 
membranous  sac  divided  into  compartments. 

That  it  is  possible  for  haematoma  to  subside  after  giving  rise  to  well-marked 
symptoms  appears  to  be  established  by  the  following  case  recorded  by  Bouillon 
Lagrange,  and  quoted  by  Huguenin. 

A  man,  aged  seventy-five,  who  was  suffering  from  drowsineee,  and 
failing  in  memory  and  bodily  activity,  had  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Tboogb 
not  injured  outwardly,  he  now  became  more  deeply  unconscioos,  witk 
right  hemiplegia.  At  the  end  of  two  months  he  was  comatose  and  ahnost 
totally  paralysed  -,  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  passed  his  motions  under  him. 
After  this,  however,  he  gradually  began  to  improve,  he  r^ained  his  eensei 
and  his  memory,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  when  two  mofc 
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months  had  elapsed  he  was  considered  to  be  cured.  He  remained  well  for  six 
months,  and  then  he  was  murdered.  On  a  jposUmortem  examination,  besides 
a  recent  injury  to  the  skull,  the  back  part  of  the  right  hemisphere  was 
found  to  be  flattened  by  a  cyst,  which  adhered  to  the  visceral  arachnoid  and 
contained  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  a  bloody  liquid. 

Griesinger  ventured  to  infer  the  presence  of  dural  hsematoma  in  a  man, 
aged  fifty-seven,  who  recovered  and  was  in  good  health  at  the  time  when 
his  case  was  published.  He  had  been  a  spirit-drinker,  and  for  about  five 
months  had  suffered  from  severe  headache,  extreme  drowsiness,  and 
confusion  of  ideas.  His  gait  then  became  unsteady,  his  pupils  were  con- 
tracted, his  pulse  was  rather  irregular,  and  there  seemed  to  be  slight 
paralysis  of  the  left  facial  nerve.  He  would  sleep  all  day  long,  and  passed 
his  urine  in  his  bed ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  month  he  began  to  improve,  and  in 
about  ten  days  from  that  time  he  was  perfectly  well.  Griesinger  confesses 
not  only  that  he  anticipated  a  fatal  issue,  but  also  that  he  expected  to  find  a 
rapidly  growing  cerebral  tumour.  So  little  is  positively  known  of  recoveries 
from  any  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  that  the  above  observations  of 
Griesinger  and  Bouillon  Lagrange  are  well  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

The  best  treatment  for  a  case  supposed  to  be  one  of  hsBmatoma  would 
probably  consist  in  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  in  the  administration 
of  purgatives,  and  perhaps  in  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or  by 
venesection. 

Meningeal  Hcemorrhage, — ^When  blood  is  found  effused  into  and  under  the 
pia  mater  the  symptoms  are  those  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  producing  apoplexy 
or  hemiplegia  or  both,  and  have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  that  sub- 
ject (sv/pra^  p.  557).  The  effusion  is  commonly  large,  the  symptoms  severe, 
and  the  fatal  issue  not  long  delayed.  In  a  woman  who  was  more  than  once 
under  the  writer's  care  with  sjonptoms  of  mitral  stenosis  and  embolism  of 
the  femoral  artery,  and  subsequently  of  the  radial,  death  followed  about 
eight  hours  after  a  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  meningeal  as  well  as 
cerebral  hemorrhage  was  found  after  death  (April,  1890). 

Ck>ngenital  meningeal  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  during  protracted 
labour  from  interference  with  the  circulation.  It  may  prove  rapidly  fatal ; 
but  when  the  infant  survives,  atrophy  of  the  cortex  corresponding  with  the 
haemorrhage  follows,  and  produces  a  remarkable  clinical  disease  characterised 
by  spasmodic  movements,  and  described  as  congenital  choreiform  spasms 
{vide  infrOj  p.  745). 
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AND  OTHER  CHRONIC  DISORDERS  DUE  TO  DIFFUSED  LESIONS 

OF  THE  BRAIN 

"  Qaemne  ego  servavi  in  campis  Gnrgastidoniis, 
Ubi  Bombomachides  Cluninstaridyaarchidds 
Erat  imperator  summos,  Neptuni  nepos  l" 

Plautus,  Milsa  Oloriomu, 

General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane — History — jEiiology — Symj^ms,  da^ 

and  course — Anatomy — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment, 
Other  forms  of  cerebral  atrophy — Senile — Alcoholic — Saturnine. 
Chronic  diffused  inflammation  of  the  brain — Hypertrophy  of  the  brain. 

In  1860  Griesinger,  in  a  paper  in  the  'Archiv  der  Heilkunde,' drew 
attention  to  the  importance  of  distinguishing  among  organic  affections  d 
the  brain  those  which  are  limited  to  some  particular  region  (focal,  KefdarH^) 
from  those  which  are  diffused.  Of  the  diseases  which  he  placed  in  the  latter 
class,  some,  belonging  to  the  membranes  and  ependyma  rather  than  to  the 
cerebral  substance,  have  been  described  in  the  last  chapter.  Bat  there 
remain  others,  which  we  will  now  discuss.  As  might  be  expected,  they 
have  no  localising  symptoms.  Griesinger  briefly  sums  up  their  effects  u 
consisting  of  "  giddiness,  diffused  headache,  delirium,  and  mental  failure— 
from  slight  dulness  of  intelligence  up  to  imbecility, — drowsiness  and  stupor, 
tremors  and  involuntary  quiverings  of  the  muscles,  vomiting,  and,  lastly,  the 
more  positive  indications  of  augmented  pressure  within  the  cranial  cavity, 
slowing  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respiration." 

In  the  diagnosis  two  points  have  to  be  borne  in  mind :  (I)  that  loctl 
affections  may  produce  like  symptoms  if  they  happen  to  take  up  a  laip 
space,  or  if  they  are  seated  in  a  part  of  the  brain  of  which  no  special 
function  is  known ;  (2)  that  diffused  organic  diseases  are  very  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  certain  neuroses,  and  with  the  various  forms  of  insanitj 
(psychoses),  in  which  no  anatomical  change  is  present 

General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane.* — With  the  exception  of  a  sKgkt 
reference  in  the  works  of  Thomas  Willis,  the  celebrated  anatomist  and 
physician,  who  died  in  1675,  the  earliest  mention  of  this  disease  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  another  Englishman,  John  Haslam,  in  1798;  but 
afterwards  its  study  was  taken  up  in  France,  and  the  first  complete 
account  was  published  by  Calmeil  in  1826.  Of  late  years  it  bi 
attracted  much  attention  both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  but  eveo 
Griesinger  refuses  it  an  independent  position  in  the  nosology,  and  d^ 
scribes  it  in  a  chapter  on  the  complications  of  insanity.  Yet  we  shsll 
find  that  its  symptoms  and  course  are  remarkably  definite.     It  shows  little 

•  Synonyms, — Dementia  paralytica— Softening  of  the  brain — Cerebral  atropliT  «itk 
delosions — General  paresis. — Fr.  Folie  paralytique — Polypar^sie — D^lire  des  grtDdesn.— 
Qerm,  Progressive  Paralyse  der  Irren. 
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or  no  tendency  to  shade  off  into  the  other  forms  of  mental  disorder ;  it  is 
not  apt  to  come  on  secondarily  in  persons  who  are  already  the  subjects  of 
chronic  insanity^  nor  does  a  relapse  of  mania  or  of  melancholia  ever  assume 
its  characters.  It  is,  in  fact^  from  the  first  distinguished  more  or  less 
plainly  by  features  of  its  own.  The  impairment  of  muscular  power,  too,  is 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  mere  association  of  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia  with 
unsoundness  of  mind  does  not  constitute  paralytic  insanity.  In  '  Ziemssen's 
Handbuch '  the  article  on  this  disease,  which  is  written  by  Hitzig,  is  rightly 
separated  from  those  on  the  psychoses  proper,  and  appears  among  the  organic 
affections  of  the  brain.  Perhaps  the  best  name  for  it  is  that  which  he  uses, 
"  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane,"  but  in  this  country  it  is  commonly 
called  "  Greneral  Paralysis  of  the  Insane,"  or  more  briefly  "  General  Paralysis." 
It  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  in  popular  language  are 
called  "  Softening  of  the  Brain."  Its  importance  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  in  some  lunatic  asylums  as  many  as  one  in  four  of  all  the  male 
patients  are  said  to  suffer  from  it. 

Etiology* — The  persons  most  apt  to  be  attacked  by  general  paralysis  are 
married  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is 
variously  stated  by  writers ;  some  give  it  as  eight  or  even  ten  to  one,  others 
as  no  higher  than  two  to  one.  The  women  who  fall  victims  to  this  disease 
almost  all  belong  to  the  lower  classes,  whereas  it  is  most  common  in 
highly  educated  men,  with  powerful  frames  and  handsome  faces,  who  have 
enjoyed  life  and  lived  hard.  According  to  Mr  Austin,  general  paralytics 
are  (in  England)  fair-complexioned  and  thin-skinned,  with  blue  or  grey 
eyes. 

The  age  at  which  it  usually  occurs  is  between  thirty  and  fifty,  particularly 
about  the  middle  of  that  period.  In  persons  over  sixty  it  is  scarcely  ever 
seen,  although  Mr  Austin  refers  to  one  instance  in  a  man  aged  seventy-six. 
Those  who  live  in  towns  and  cities  furnish  a  far  larger  proportion  of  cases 
than  do  rural  populations.  For  this  reason  probably,  the  disease  is  rare  in 
Ireland,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales. 

General  paralysis,  it  is  believed,  differs  from  other  forms  of  insanity  in 
being  less  frequently  due  to  inheritance  or  congenital  predisposition  ;  and  if 
so,  one  would  expect  to  be  able  to  trace  it  to  acquired  conditions.  But  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  its  exciting  causes. 

Dr  Blandford  is  strongly  disposed  to  attribute  it  in  most  cases  to  sexual 
excesses.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  he  has  not  always  been  able  to  refer 
it  to  such  an  origin,  but  then,  as  he  says,  in  married  men  there  may  be 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  fact,  and  an  amount  of  sexual  intercourse 
which  to  some  would  be  perfectly  harmless  may  be  injurious  to  others.  Dr 
Sankey  found  that  at  Hanwell  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  affected 
with  general  paralysis  had  led  irregular  lives.  Griesinger  attributes  the 
disease  to  excessive  mental  excitement,  especially  to  "  emotional  agitations." 
Austin  says  that  it  commonly  follows  a  painful  mental  shock,  such  as  would 
be  caused  by  bankruptcy,  or  might  arise  from  remorse.  Hitzig  believes  that 
it  results  most  frequently  from  the  combination  of  hard  work  with  venereal 
excesses  and  indulgence  in  drink. 

It  sometimes  follows  injuries  to  the  head,  or  an  acute  febrile  disease. 
Dr  Savage  finds  it  rare  in  epileptics,  and  frequent  in  those  who  have  suffered 
from  syphilis,  as  well  as  in  subjects  of  tabes. 

Symptoms. — The  coiu'se  of  general  paralysis  is  commonly  divided  into 
three  stages. 
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(a)  During  the  premonitory  period  an  alteration  in  the  chancier  is  tke 
most  striking  symptom.  Perhaps  the  man  is  extravagant  in  his  expendi- 
ture, making  presents  to  persons  whom  he  scarcely  knows ;  or  he  may  be 
dull  and  sulky  in  his  demeanour,  or  depressed  and  melancholy.  So  far 
there  is  nothing  distinctive  of  this  rather  than  of  other  forms  dF  inaanitj ; 
but  there  is  commonly  some  impairment  of  memory.  Dr  Blandfonl  sajs 
that  such  a  patient  is  regardless  of  appointments,  forgetful  of  the  tane  of 
meals,  of  the  hour  for  going  to  bed,  and  the  like.  He  comes  and  goes, 
scarcely  noticing  those  about  him,  giving  absurd  and  conflicting  orders  to  his 
servants,  and  falling  into  a  passion  if  they  are  not  instantly  executed.  He 
neglects  his  business,  and  is  careless  and  indifferent  to  things  which  fonoedy 
interested  him.  When  he  takes  up  a  new  scheme  his  interest  in  it  soon 
flags.  He  may  commit  indecent  actions,  but  if  he  exposes  his  person  be 
often  seems  tQ  be  half  unconscious  of  what  he  is  doing ;  or  he  perhaps  eofm- 
mits  assaults  upon  women,  without  regard  to  opportunity,  place,  or  coose- 
quences.  He  sleeps  ill,  and  drinks  to  excess  from  inattention,  forgettiBg 
how  much  he  has  taken.  He  eats  hastily,  and  is  apt  to  spill  his  food  on  his 
dress.  He  is  neglectful  of  his  appearance,  and  his  costume  is  often  nnsint- 
able  for  the  occasion,  or  its  different  parts  are  incongruous.  At  this  time 
there  is  no  physical  change  detected  by  the  physician. 

Dr  Savage  notes,  among  early  or  premonitory  symptoms,  change  at 
expression  and  of  temper,  perversions  of  the  sense  of  smell,  mnsciJar  fatigoe, 
temporary  aphasia,  petit  nwl^  and  fits  of  unconsciousness  or  of  oonvuk^Mis 
without  the  characters  of  idiopathic  epilepsy. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  distinctive  charmcien  of 
incipient  general  paralysis  should  be  well  known  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner, since  he  alone  is  likely  to  see  the  patient  at  this  period  of  his 


(6)  After  a  few  weeks,  or  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  two,  the 
stage  develops  itself,  and  the  patient  becomes  manifestly  insane.  Hm 
delusions  which  he  now  exhibits  are  almost  always  connected  with  ideas 
of  colossal  size,  or  magnificent  wealth,  or  extravagant  numbers.  He  may 
say  that  he  can  walk  100  leagues  in  a  day,  or  write  100  tn^edies  and  1000 
poems  in  the  same  space  of  time,  or  that  he  is  going  to  make  his  fortune  by 
buying  up  all  the  joint-stock  banks,  or  that  he  is  about  to  marry  the  Queen 
and  all  the  princesses.  French  writers  give  to  this  form  of  insanity  the  name 
of  dUire  des  grandewrs.  These  "  large  delusions''  are  not  maintained  from  day 
to  day,  nor  are  they  consistent  with  one  another.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  his  e^er 
excitement,  the  patient's  mental  condition  continues  to  be  one  of  progriMisiie 
decay.  He  is  extraordinarily  self-satisfied,  full  of  ideas  of  greatness^  im- 
portance, and  riches  ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  palace  in 
which  he  resides  is  really  a  mad-house,  and  that  the  great  men  wbo  waat- 
round  him  are  lunatics  like  himself.  Thus  he  cares  much  less  about  being 
placed  under  restraint  than  other  insane  patients. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  delusions  are  not  all  of  such  a  kind.  Dr 
Blandford  mentions  that  one  of  his  patients  thought  he  was  going  to  be 
arrested,  that  people  were  about  to  injure  him,  that  they  were  maligning 
and  would  rob  him.  Yet,  although  his  symptoms  so  far  resembled  tboae  of 
melancholia,  this  man  was  often  cheerful  and  talkative ;  he  was  very  Tain 
of  his  appearance,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  his  food. 

Though  cases  of  general  paralysis  usually  b^n  with  maniacal  excitement 
and  "  exalted  "  delusions,  a  certain  number  begin   with   hypochondriacal 
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fancies.  It  is  common  to  meet  with  patients  of  the  age  and  with  the 
history  common  in  general  paralysis,  who  imagine  that  their  bowels  are 
obstructed ;  or  that  their  body  has  become  very  small,  so  that  the  term 
**  micromania "  has  been  invented  to  contrast  with  *' megalomania,''  the 
delufiion  of  greatness  and  power.  Beside  melancholia,  any  other  form  of 
mental  disorder  may  accompany  general  paralysis.  A  practical  aid  to 
diagnosis  is  the  fact  that,  however  depressed  such  patients  may  be  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  they  become  fat  and  easy  in  mind  afterwards. 

This  second  stage  of  general  paralysis  is  further  characterised  by 
certain  physical  symptoms,  which  must  be  carefully  looked  for.  The 
earliest  of  them  is  commonly  a  defect  of  articulation,  an  indistinctness 
or  thickness  of  speech,  or  a  hesitation  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  or 
a  tendency  to  substitute  for  the  proper  word  another  of  which  some  let- 
ters are  the  same.  The  tongue,  when  protruded,  is  tremvlous ;  that  is,  it 
not  merely  shows  a  fibrillary  tremor — which  is  often  observed  in  persons 
who  are  in  perfect  health,  if  they  are  nervous  or  anxious — but  it  oscillates 
irregularly  to  and  fro,  and  cannot  be  held  quiet.  Sometimes  the  lips 
are  seen  to  quiver,  as  they  do  in  persons  about  to  burst  into  tears. 
Austin  adds  that  the  mouth  is  generally  closed,  that  the  lips  are  com- 
pressed, and  that  the  upper  one  is  straight,  its  natural  curves  being 
obliterated. 

The  pupils  are  almost  always  unequal,  often  small ;  and  they  are 
sluggish  in  their  reaction  to  light  and  to  accommodation. 

In  some  cases  the  gait  becomes  tottering,  the  patient  walks  stiffly  and 
does  not  lift  his  feet ;  he  straddles,  or  shambles  along,  and  stumbles  over  any 
obstacle  in  his  path.  The  movements  of  the  hands  may  also  be  impaired ; 
Griesinger  speaks  of  them  as  being  "stiff;"  objects  are  grasped  convulsively, 
and  suddenly  allowed  to  fall.  The  late  Dr  Mackenzie  Bacon  noticed  that 
an  important  indication  of  the  disease  at  this  stage  is  an  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  handmnting  ;  it  becomes  tremulous  and  uncertain ;  some- 
times, too,  words  are  omitted,  or  the  same  sentence  is  written  over  and  over 
again,  or  the  whole  becomes  an  incoherent  jumble.  All  these,  however,  are 
indications  of  mental  rather  than  of  bodily  failure. 

The  kneejerk  is  sometimes  found  to  be  absent ;  sometimes  it  is  exaggerated. 
Irregularity  in  this  function  is  often  a  valuable  early  symptom. 

In  almost  all  cases  one  or  more  "fits"  occur  during  this  period  of  the 
disease.  These  may  be  of  various  kinds  ;  the  patient  may  become  comatose, 
with  complete  paralysis,  anaesthesia,  and  abolition  of  reflex  movements,  and 
in  such  an  attack  he  may  die.  Or  he  may  be  less  deeply  insensible,  with 
loss  of  power  affecting  one  side  only.  The  paralysis  is  often  transitory,  dis- 
appearing in  a  few  hours.  Austin  believed  that  seizures  of  this  kind  were 
often  direct  results  of  the  accumulation  of  scybala  in  the  large  intestine, 
and  that  the  administration  of  purgatives  and  enemata  was  efficacious  in 
removing  the  hemiplegia.  In  some  cases  the  fits  are  epileptiform,  and 
these  are  often  directly  fatal,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-seven, 
who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1855.  Lastly,  the  patient  may  be  attacked 
with  convulsions  without  becoming  insensible,  or  falling. 

Persons  affected  with  general  paralysis  in  its  second  stage  are  exceedingly 
liable  to  paroxysms  of  rage  and  fury,  surpassing  in  violence  those  that  occur  in 
any  other  form  of  insanity  except  paroxysmal  mania  (p.  773).  Even  in  an 
asylum  such  patients  cause  unusual  anxiety  and  trouble  to  those  responsible 
for  their  safety,  and  all  writers  are  decided  against  flowing  them  to  remain 
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in  the  hands  of  friends  or  relations  at  this  period  oi  the  disease.  Dr 
Blandford  remarks  that  these  are  the  persons  who  sometimes  get  their  ribs 
broken  by  attendants  before  they  can  be  mastered.  They  ma^  the  mot/L 
desperate  efforts  to  escape  ;  or  they  tear  up  their  bedding  and  clothes  and  go 
about  naked  ;  and  they  are  often  filthy  in  their  habits. 

After  a  variable  period,  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  longer  time,  theie 
,  violent  symptoms  commonly  pass  off.  The  patient's  condition  may  even 
improve  so  much  that  he  is  able  to  leave  the  asylum.  The  disease  is  then 
sometimes  said  to  be  cured,  but  all  writers  are  agreed  that  permaneDt  com- 
plete recovery  is  the  rarest  possible  event,  and  almost  all  deny  that  it  ever 
occurs.  Dr  Blandford  says  that  he  has  Imown  some  persons  affected  with 
general  paralysis  who  were  able  to  live  with  their  families,  to  speaod  their 
money  without  extravagance,  and  to  write  long  letters  without  mistakea, 
detailing  their  travels  and  amusements ;  but  he  adds  that  he  has  not  met 
with  one  case  in  which  the  patient  was  capable  of  work  or  business.  The 
friends  and  relations  of  such  persons  notice  a  childishness  and  slowness  of 
intelligence  in  them,  and  if  they  attempt  to  resume  their  former  oecupa- 
tions  they  break  down  and  have  again  to  be  placed  in  confinaoaait*  In 
many  cases  no  improvement  takes  place  at  any  stage  of  the  disease. 

(c)  In  the  third  stage  the  patient's  mental  condition  gradually  passes  into 
one  of  dementia,  and  his  bodily  state  into  one  of  complete  paralysis.  Uk 
notions  of  magnificence  may  continue  a  little  longer,  but  his  understanding 
and  memory  soon  become  altogether  destroyed.  Sometimes  he  sits  and 
grinds  his  teeth  for  hours  together.  His  speech  cannot  now  be  understood; 
his  power  of  swallowing  is  greatly  impaired.  His  hands  tremble  so  that  he 
can  scarcely  hold  anything  ;  and  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  shuffte  abont 
the  garden  with  the  aid  of  an  attendant. 

This  stage  leads  up  to  a  fatal  termination,  which  is  seldom  long  delayed 
Writers  are  agreed  that  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  short.  Ac- 
cording to  Hitzig  the  majority  of  patients  die  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
months  after  their  admission  into  an  asylum.  Calmeil  and  Grriednger 
speak  of  the  ordinary  course  of  general  paralysis  as  lasting  from  sevenl 
months  to  three  years.  But  the  last-named  writer  alludes  to  exceptkmMl 
cases,  in  which  life  was  sustained  for  as  long  as  ten  years ;  and  Dr  Bbad- 
ford  mentions  particularly  the  case  of  a  baronet  of  large  fortune,  on  whom 
a  commission  of  lunacy  was  held  in  1858,  when  he  was  suffering  from 
general  paralysis,  and  who  was  alive  in  1870.  In  his  experience  the 
average  diu^tion  of  the  disease  has  been  considerably  longer  than  that 
stated  by  Griesinger.  He  remarks  that  persons  affected  with  general  pan- 
lysis  are  always  more  feeble  in  cold  weather ;  during  the  heat  of  summer 
they  may  regain  strength  to  a  surprising  extent,  but  with  the  first  frosti 
they  fall  back,  and  are  apt  to  sink. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  is  often  something  which  may  almost  bs 
termed  accidental.  Thus  a  frequent  mishap  is  choking ;  the  patient  goei 
on  filling  his  mouth  without  swallowing  the  food,  until  it  gets  into  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  or  at  least  fills  up  the  pharynx  so  as  to  obe^nct  the 
entrance  of  air.  Persons  suffering  under  general  paralysis  should  always 
have  their  meat  minced,  and  an  attendant  should  be  present  at  meal4zmei. 
Another  way  in  which  death  occurs  is  by  the  supervention  of  bronchitis  or 
congestive  pneumonia ;  if  overlooked  at  its  commencement  this  may  destrojr 

*  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  that  1  have  met  with  in  my  reacUng  is  a  ca 
by  Schule  (*  Allg.  Zeitschrift  f.  Psychiatrie/  xxxii).— C.  H.  F. 
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life  in  a  few  hours.*  Bedsores  sometimes  seem  to  bring  about  the  fatal 
tonnination. 

Anatomy, — General  paralysis  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  insanity  in 
being  constantly  attended  with  morbid  changes  in  the  nervous  centres. 
This,  indeed,  is  admitted  by  all  observers,  but  unfortunately,  when  the 
question  is  that  of  defining  accurately  their  nature,  and  of  distinguishing 
them  from  those  which  occur  under  other  conditions,  there  is  by  no  means 
the  same  agreement.  Some  writers  have  laid  much  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  pia  mater  is  often  abnormally  adherent  to  the  convolutions,  so  that  the 
cortical  substance  becomes  torn  and  assumes  a  ragged  appearance  when  one 
attempts  to  strip  off  the  membrane.  But  in  other  cases  there  is  an  excess 
of  fluid  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater  can  then  be  removed  more 
easily  than  from  the  healthy  brain.  Thickening  of  the  arachnoid  has  now 
and  then  been  noted,  pachymeningitis  and  hematoma  of  the  dui-a  mater, 
or  increased  density  and  thickness  of  the  calvaria.  The  absolute  weight 
of  the  brain  is  said  to  be  diminished ;  the  ventricles  are  described  as  being 
of  unusual  size,  and  their  ependyma  abnormally  thick,  f 

The  ganglionic  cells  of  the  brain  have  been  found  affected  with  pig- 
mentary degeneration.  Hitzig  says  that  this  change  is  almost  always 
present  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  cells ;  but  he  goes  on  to  quote  Westphal 
as  having  stated  that  similar  appearances  are  observed  in  other  cerebral 
diseases,  and  even  under  normal  conditions,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  add  that 
it  is  only  the  extent  of  the  degeneration  that  can  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to 
general  paralysis.  Less  commonly,  he  says,  cells  are  seen  which  are  swollen 
and  sclerosed ;  this  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  an  observation  of  Dr 
Major's,  who  in  one  case  (*  West  Biding  Asylum  Bep.,'  vols,  iii  and  iv)  dis- 
covered what  he  describes  as  an  hypertrophy  of  certain  cells,  these  being 
abnormally  large  and  furnished  with  an  excessive  number  of  branches. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  neuroglia  is  increased  both  in  the  grey  and  in 
ihe  white  substance.  In  the  latter,  patches  of  degeneration  have  been 
observed,  of  the  kind  termed  miliary  sclerosis  (Butherford  and  Tuke). 

In  one  case  Dr  Lockhart  Clarke  found  the  white  substance  of  the  con- 
volutions full  of  little  cavities,  of  round,  oval,  fusiform,  or  crescentic  shape, 
and  var3dng  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  pea  or  barleycorn  to  that  of  a 
grain  of  sand,  so  that  the  cut  surface  looked  like  Gruy^re  cheese,  or  crumb 
of  bread.  These  vacuoles  were  doubtless  analogous  to  those  which  have 
been  described  by  Dr  Dickinson  in  other  diseases.  Most  of  them  are 
empty,  but  some  contained  the  remains  of  vessels  mixed  with  granules 
of  haematoidin.  Probably  they  all  were  originally  perivascular  canals.  | 
Changes  in  the  blood-vessels  have  been  described  by  some  observera 
as  features  in  the  morbid  histology  of  general  paralysis.  The  smaill 
arteries  become  dilated  and  tortuous,  and  present  twists  or  kinks  in  their 
course.  Their  nuclei  and  those  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  found  to 
have  undergone  proliferation.     Granules  of  hsematoidin  may  be  scattered 

*  1  know  of  one  case  in  which  the  patient,  a  nobleman,  had  been  for  his  usual  drive  in 
the  afternoon,  but  in  the  evening  was  noticed  to  be  out  of  sorts ;  on  auscultation  it  was 
found  that  he  had  pneumonia,  and  next  morning  he  died.—C.  H.  F. 

t  Some  of  the  earlier  observers,  including  Calmeil,  described  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  brain  as  of  a  peculiar  violet-red  colour ;  Westphal  admits  that  it  sometimes  presents 
this  appearance,  but  he  says  that  in  other  cases  it  looks  remarkably  pale  and  faded.  Ad  he 
remarks,  these  variations  probably  depend  on  the  mode  of  death. 

{  See  some  cases  of  this  remarkable  condition  of  the  brain  described  by  Drs  Savage 
and  Hale  White,  in  the  'Pathological  Transactions'  (voL  xzxiv,  1888). 
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upon  their  exterior,  and  they  may  be  affected  with  fatty  degenentioii  or 
calcification. 

Moreover,  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  the  brain,  j 
morbid  changes.  The  state  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  especially  inv 
by  Westphal,  and  he  has  f oimd  that  its  posterior  and  lateral  columns  ue  ofteo 
extensively  altered.  In  the  former  the  appearances  are  generally  thtme  of 
grey  degeneration,  exactly  like  that  of  locomotor  ataxy;  in  the  latenl 
columns  the  appearances  are  those  of  chronic  myelitis.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed that  such  changes  arise  by  the  extension  downwards  of  a  morbid 
process  which  had  commenced  in  the  encephalon,  for  Westphal  oouki  not 
trace  the  affection  of  the  posterior  columns  above  the  commeDcemeat  d 
the  fourth  ventricle,  nor  that  of  the  lateral  columns  beyond  the  lower  end 
of  the  crura  cerebri.  They  must,  therefore,  be  regi^ed  as  of  independest 
origin.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  even  the  peripheral  nerves  Uul  to 
retain  their  normal  structure.  At  least,  the  sciatic  nerves  are  said  by  Dr 
B.  Lewis  {*  West  Riding  Eeports,'  vol.  v)  to  be  smaller  and  9oitar  tluB 
natural,  and  less  rounded  in  form.  And  under  the  microscope  he  ww 
able  to  detect  atrophy  of  the  nerve-tubules,  with  overgrowth  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue elements. 

Bonnet  and  Poincarr^  state  that  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  espedaDy  ra 
the  cervical  region,  present  constant  morbid  changes.  Their  nenre-odb 
are  sclerosed  and  pigmented  or  destroyed.  The  discoverers  of  these  af^iaar- 
ances  believe  that  they  constitute  the  starting-point  of  the  disease,  and  that 
its  phenomena  depend  upon  the  resulting  vaso-motor  disturbances.  Bat 
this  conclusion  is  unjustified.  The  changes  in  question  are  probacy  not 
morbid  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  after  childhood  are  almost  constant 
degenerative  changes  (see  Dr  W.  H.  White's  paper,  'Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.,'  1890). 

Diagnosis, — ^This  must  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view.  In 
some  cases  it  is  a  question  between  general  paralysis  and  the  peyehoses; 
in  other  cases  between  it  and  paralysis  dependent  upon  chronic  alcohotisiB, 
wasting  of  the  brain,  or  other  diffused  changes  in  the  nervous  centres 

It  is  not  generally  difficult  to  say  whether  a  patient  is  suffering  from 
general  paralysis  or  from  mania,  even  at  an  early  stage.  But  mistahw 
have  sometimes  been  committed,  from  its  being  supposed  that  the  presence 
of  exalted  ideas  is  characteristic.  Thus  Dr  Blandford  mentions  the  case  d 
a  gentleman  who  wanted  to  make  a  tunnel  through  the  earth  to  the  antipodei^ 
and  who  thought  that  people  might  live  a  thousand  years  if  they  wmdd 
bathe  in  beef-tea  and  beer,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  pay  off  all  the 
mortgages  on  his  estate  by  assembling  10,000  persons  in  his  peirk,  luiiiii| 
them  photographed,  and  selling  the  photographs  at  five  pounds  apieoe. 
But  it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  labouring  under  general  paralysis,  for  be 
did  not  stutter,  his  memory  was  perfect,  and  (above  all)  he  had  had  a  similir 
attack  some  years  before.  The  opinion  was  given  that  the  case  was  one  d 
mania,  and  that  it  might  pass  off;  and  the  sequel  proved  the  correetnees  d 
this  judgment. 

The  exceptional  cases  of  general  paralysis  in  persons  at  an  advanced  ige 
may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  senUe  demmHa.  The  childish 
nature  of  the  delusions  in  those  who  are  suffering  from  senile  dementia 
commonly  lends  aid  to  the  diagnosis  :  that  complaint  is  slower  aod  more 
uniform  in  its  course  ;  it  is  less  apt  to  be  complicated  with  epileptiionD  fits, 
and  any  apoplectic  attacks  that  may  occur  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
followed  by  permanent  hemiplegia. 
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Chronic  alcoholism  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  chain  of  symptoms  so  like 
those  of  the  less  marked  forms  of  general  paralysis  that  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  make  a  diagnosis  between  the  two  diseases  until  one  has  watched 
the  case  for  a  little  time. 

Lastly,  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  general  paralysis  from 
some  affections  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  impairment 
of  muscular  power  shows  itself  some  months  before  any  psychical  symptoms 
develop  themselves.  It  has  even  been  a  question  whether  the  disease  may 
not  sometimes  run  its  course  without  being  attended  at  any  time  with 
impairment  of  the  mental  powers.  This  question  is  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive by  alienist  physicians ;  but  one  may  fairly  reply  that  those  observers 
would  have  no  chance  of  seeing  such  cases,  supposing  them  to  occur.  It  is 
in  the  wards  of  a  general  hospital  that  they  must  be  looked  for.  Dr  Wilks 
published  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  (xvi,  p.  194)  an  instance  in 
which  the  patient's  mind  was  unaffected  while  paralytic  symptoms  were 
well  marked.  But  this  patient  had  only  been  ill  nine  or  ten  months,  and 
in  all  probability  mental  symptoms  afterwards  developed. 

There  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  general  paralysis 
in  its  early  stage  from  tabes  dorsalis,  Dr  Wilks  relates  that  two  physi- 
cians—^ne  an  authority  with  regard  to  the  former  disease,  the  other  with 
regsttd  to  the  latter — ^had  the  same  case  shown  to  them,  and  that  each  of 
them  pronounced  it  to  be  an  example  of  the  malady  with  which  he  was  the 
more  familiar.  The  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  two  dis- 
eases are  not  infrequently  present  in  the  same  individual  at  the  same  time. 
In  Westphal's  cases  of  grey  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord  with  general  paralysis,  he  expressly  states  that  the  patients  had 
presented  tiie  ordinary  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy.  As  far  back  as 
1862  BaiUarger  published  clinical  reports  of  five  cases  of  a  similar  kind, 
(General  paralysis  is  thus  a  sequel  of  tabes. 

Dr  Bristowe  has  published  an  important  lecture  on  the  occasional  diffi- 
culties of  diagnosis  between  General  Paralysis  and  Insular  Sclerosis  {*  Brit. 
Med.  Joum.,'  Jan.  Istj  1887). 

The  prognosis  is  unfortunately  uniformly  unfavourable,  and  is -little 
affected  by  remedial  measures.  The  course  is  rather  rapid,  varying  from  a 
few  months  to  two  or  three  years. 

TrecUment, — In  the  early  stage  of  general  paralysis  confinement  in  an 
asylum  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether  it  might 
not  sometimes  run  a  more  favourable  course  if  the  patient  were  secluded 
at  an  earlier  period  than  is  usually  the  case.  His  friends  and  relations 
are  but  too  apt  to  take  him  to  the  sea-side,  or  even  to  make  him  travel 
from  place  to  place;  whereas  what  his  brain  really  needs  is  absolute 
rest.  Among  medicinal  agents  Dr  Blandford  speaks  highly  of  tincture 
of  digitalis  in  doses  of  tt\.xv  to  tt\.xxx  every  four  hours.  He  says  that 
it  often  soothes  such  patients  wonderfully,  and  restores  them  from  a 
state  of  noisy  turbulence  to  one  of  comparative  rationality.  According  to 
Hitzig  the  application  of  galvamsm  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  sometimes 
of  marked  temporary  utility  ;  he  also  speaks  favoturably  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. The  bichloride  of  mercury  has  been  largely  used,  but  without  any 
good  result  Dr  Blandford  lays  stress  upon  the  importance  of  withholding 
stimulants,  such  as  brandy,  while  there  is  excitement ;  but  he  says  that 
opium,  morphia  and  chloral  are  often  useful  both  in  the  early,  and  still 
more  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.     The  same  writer  insists  on  the 
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value  of  tonics  when  the  more  acute  symptoms  have  passed  off,  the  tinctim 
ferri  perchloridi  and  the  other  preparations  of  iron  being  partkularij 
serviceable.  Dr  Crichton  Browne  published  two  cases  in  which  the  extnut 
of  Calabar  bean  in  doses  of  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  grain,  continued  for 
nine  or  twelve  months,  appeared  to  cure  the  disease  (' Joum.  of  Moital 
Science,'  1875). 

Other  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  brain, — In  sharp  contrast  with  the  definite 
clinical  course  of  General  Paralysis,  which  disease  is  chiefly  seen  in  asylums 
for  the  insane,  there  occurs  in  ordinary  medical  practice  a  precisely  similar 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  attended  with  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  sym- 
ptoms, or  even  with  no  symptoms  at  all.  Clinically,  therefore,  it  is  distinct, 
but  anatomically  it  is  identical  with  the  malady  just  described.  This  imA 
has  been  generally  ignored,  although  Dr  Wilks  published  some  obser- 
vations in  reference  to  it  in  the  'Journal  of  Mental  Science'  for  IML 
But  that  it  is  not  an  infrequent  condition  is  evident  from  notes  of  no  kea 
than  fifty  cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  in  the  post-mortem  room  of 
Guy's  Hospital  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  that  number  might 
be  considerably  augmented,  for  only  the  more  striking  examinee  were 
selected. 

The  wasting  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  characterised,  not  only  by  loea 
of  weight,  but  also  by  an  obvious  shrinking.  When  the  dura  mater  ia 
turned  aside,  after  the  calvaria  has  been  removed,  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres may  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  gelatinous  substance,  whidi, 
however,  is  really  an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  meshes  of  the  pu 
mater,  and  runs  out  as  soon  as  the  arachnoid  is  punctured,  leaving  the 
membranes  collapsed  and  wrinkled.  The  convolutions  are  small,  and  they 
are  separated  by  deep,  broad  sulci;  the  ventricles  are  often  laiige,  the 
ependyma  granular,  and  the  choroid  plexuses  have  undergone  more  or 
less  cystic  degeneration.  The  cerebral  substance  itself  is  in  some  easea 
firm  and  natural-looking.  But  in  other  instances  it  presents  patches  of 
softening,  either  thickly  scattered  throughout  the  white  matter  beneaUi  the 
convolutions  or  limited  to  the  basal  ganglia.  In  an  old  man  of  seventy-six, 
whose  body  was  examined  in  1876,  the  cut  surface  of  the  hemisj^ierei 
showed  smooth-walled  cavities  round  the  vessels,  especially  in  the  nei^bonr 
hood  of  the  grey  matter,  so  that  it  had  an  appearance  like  that  of  Groyeiv 
cheese — exactly  such  as  was  described  by  Lockhart  Clarke  in  cases  of 
general  paralysis  (p.  685).  When  morbid  changes  of  this  kind  are  jHieseDt, 
the  minute  arteries  are,  as  a  rule,  diseased.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  lo 
thickened,  and  even  calcified,  that  their  cut  ends  look  like  so  many  bristks 
embedded  in  the  brain.  The  membranes,  too,  are  often  thickened  and 
opaque,  especially  over  the  hemispheres.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that 
these  last  appearances  are  indicative  of  chronic  inflammatory  change,  rather 
than  of  mere  atrophy ;  but  they  certainly  occur  where  there  is  no  oliier  evi- 
dence of  inflanmiation. 

The  causes  of  atrophy  of  the  brain  vary  in  difierent  cases.  Someiimei 
it  seems  to  be  a  senile  change,  and  it  may  then  give  rise  to  no  obvious  s^ 
ptoms  ;  the  old  man  whose  hemispheres  resembled  Gruy^re  cheese  was  said 
to  have  been  perfectly  clear  in  his  mind.  In  other  persons  of  advanced 
years,  however,  there  is  a  more  or  less  marked  failure  of  both  mind  and 
body.  They  are  eccentric  or  odd  in  manner,  or  demented.  One  jprnA/A, 
a  woman,  aged  sixty-eight,  who  was  brought  to  the  hospital  for  a  fractued 
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^g^>  got  out  of  bed,  splint  and  all,  and  tried  to  walk  about,  with  the  result 
that  the  limb  became  gangrenous.  Another,  a  man,  aged  seventy-four,  who 
was  taken  in  for  bronchitis,  showed  no  special  cerebral  s3rmptoms,  except 
that  he  passed  his  evacuations  under  him.  Others  again  have  been  admitted 
for  injuries  due  to  attempts  at  suicide ;  a  woman  had  thrown  herself  out  of 
the  window  and  fractured  her  spine,  and  a  man  had  cut  his  throat.  Prob- 
ably many  cases  of  this  kind  are  indistinguishable  during  life  from  those 
of  ordinary  insanity,  in  which  the  brain  remains  perfect,  so  far  as  our  means 
of  investigation  enable  us  to  determine. 

Cerebral  atrophy  is  not  confined  to  old  people ;  cases  occur  in  persons 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Thus  in  1867  there  died  in  Guy's 
Hospital  a  man,  aged  forty-nine,  who  had  been  an  accountant,  but  who  for 
some  time  had  been  unable  to  do  his  work.  His  memory  had  failed,  his 
speech  had  become  uncertain,  he  wrote  badly,  and  he  misspelt  his  entries  in 
a  cheque-book.  Afterwards  his  writing  improved,  but  he  formed  his  words 
very  slowly.  When  speaking  he  would  lose  the  thread  of  his  discourse, 
and  vainly  clasp  his  head  with  his  hands  in  search  of  what  he  wanted  to 
say.  For  two  or  three  days  before  his  death  he  lay  in  a  doze.  At  the 
autopsy  patches  of  brown  discoloration,  breaking  down  in  the  centre,  were 
found  in  each  corpus  striatum ;  the  cerebral  arteries  were  rigid  and  calca- 
reous, and  the  kidneys  were  granular. 

In  some  cases  of  this  kind  the  disease  advances  to  a  fatal  termination 
within  a  few  months  of  its  commencement ;  its  diagnosis  from  other  organic 
affections  of  the  brain  may  then  be  impossible.  There  is  often  more  or 
less  complete  paralysis  of  the  limbs  ;  sometimes  convulsive  movements  or 
jactitations  occur,  and  sometimes  epileptiform  seizures.  Headache  appears 
not  to  be  generally  a  marked  s3rmptom ;  but  in  one  patient  it  was  exceedingly 
severe  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life. 

Cerebral  atrophy  is  often  the  result  of  chronic  akohoUc  poisoning,  A 
large  proportion  of  those  who  die  of  delirium  tremens  have  wasted 
brains;  but  there  remain  cases  in  which  the  brain  is  found  apparently 
healthy. 

Another  cause  of  cerebral  atrophy  is  poisoning  by  lead.  In  1863  a 
compositor,  aged  thirty-four,  died  in  Quy's  Hospital,  who  had  been  admitted 
for  colic,  and  who  afterwards  became  almost  totally  paralysed ;  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain  were  shrunken,  the  sulci  were  deep  and  contained  an 
excess  of  fluid,  the  ventricles  were  unduly  large.  Chronic  plumbism,  as  is 
well  known,  sometimes  ^ves  rise  to  epileptiform  convulsions,  which  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals,  and  followed  by  delirium  and  by  a  fatal  coma.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  the  brain  is  commonly  found  wasted. 

In  a  patient  of  the  writer's,  however,  a  woman,  aged  thirty-five,  who 
died  after  eclampsia,  obstinate  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  ascribed  to 
plumbism,  the  brain  and  membranes  after  death  were  found  perfectly 
normal,  and  weighing  42  ounces.  No  trace  of  lead  could  be  found  here, 
although  it  was  abundantly  present  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  intestines.  The 
patient  had  worked  in  a  white-lead  factory,  and  showed  the  characteristic 
blue  line;  she  also  suffered  from  colic  and  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of 
the  hand. 

Chronic  Diffused  Inflammation — General  sclerosis  of  the  brain. — 
If  we  consider  how  important  a  part  in  the  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
played  by  diffused  chronic  inflammation,  it  is  remarkable  that  similar  lesions 
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are  hardly  known  to  occur  in  the  brain.*     The  author,  however,  made 
two  autopsies  in  which  cerebral  sclerosis  was  found. 

One  of  them  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr  Wilks,  who  recorded  it 
in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Eeports'  (Series  iii,  vol.  xxii,  p.  22).    A  girl, aged 
fourteen,  was  admitted,  in  1876,  for  general  failure  of  mind  asd  body, 
which  had  been   coming   on  for  about  a  year.      The   earliest  symptom 
was  said  to  have  been  an  attack  of  weakness  and  loss  of  sight,  which  cane 
on  one  day  while  she  was  out  on  an  errand.     Soon  afterwards  she  had  tvo 
epileptiform  seizures,  which  began  with  a  scream.     She  generally  lay  quiet, 
with  a  vacant  stare,  making  no  complaints,  but  smiling  when  spoken  to. 
She  could  evidently  see,  and  the  optic  discs  were  normal,  but  the  papOa 
were  dilated.     If  asked  what  her  name  was,  or  any  other  simple  qoesdoii, 
she  answered  sensibly,  but  very  slowly.     When  food  was  put  into  her 
mouth  she  would  cease  to  chew  vnthout  swallowing  it»  so  that  it  lay  tkre 
until  removed  by  the  nurse.     She  often  vomited.     She  was  unable  to  stand, 
and  had  very  little  power  over  her  legs ;  even  her  arms  were  moved  bat 
slowly  and  feebly.     Her  skin  appeared  to  be  sensitive.     A  month  before  her 
death  she  tried  to  strangle  herself,  and  was  found  with  a  towel  tied  round 
her  neck.     Towards  the  last  she  lay  with  her  eyes  open,  making  no  attempt 
to  speak  beyond  a  slight  motion  of  the  lips.     Her  temperature  ranged  from 
a  little  below   to  a  little  above  normal.      Before  death   her  extremitieB 
became  remarkably  livid ;  and  large  bullsemade  their  appearance  on  the  feet, 
which  looked  as  though  gangrene  were  beginning. 

At  the  autopsy  a  deep .  purple  discoloration  was  seen  over  the  feet  and 
ankles,  the  cuticle  was  detached  from  the  rete  mucosum,  and  the  deeper 
tissues  were  all  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  calvaria  was  thick  and  heavj 
and  very  unsymmetrical.  The  membranes  were  a  little  opaque,  and  there 
was  an  excess  of  fluid  at  the  base.  Over  the  convolutions  the  pia  mater 
was  everywhere  abnormally  adherent,  so  that  in  attempting  to  strip  it  off 
one  peeled  away  a  thin  granular-looking  layer  of  the  cortex,  leaving  a  roi^ 
ened  surface.  The  brain  was  small,  weighing  only  thirty-four  ounces,  aiid 
its  substance  generally  was  tough.  The  cortex  was  not  obviously  wasted, 
and  the  boundary  line  between  the  grey  and  the  white  matter  was  everywhere 
well  defined.  The  ventricles  were  much  dilated,  but  their  ependyma  was 
not  granular,  except  in  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  other  case,  one  of  less  clinical  interest,  *  occurred  in  1878  in  a 
child,  eighteen  months  old,  a  patient  of  Dr  Pavy's.  Its  illness  was  said  to 
have  begtm  with  a  fit  at  the  age  of  four  months,  and  from  that  time  it  had 
been  subject^  especially  at  night,  to  seizures,  in  which  it  would  fight  for  iti 
breath,  and  appear  to  be  choking,  but  would  afterwards  lie  insensible  for 
three  days  at  a- time,  taking  very  little  food,  and  twitching  at  thecomas  of 
the  mouth.  Fifteen  days  before  its  death  it  had  a  fit  more  severe  than  any 
previous  one.  Eleven  days  later  it  was  again  attacked,  and  on  the  following 
day  it  was  brought  into  the  hospital.  It  then  lay  comatose  on  its  left  side 
with  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  down  and  constantly  twitching :  when 
it  was  moved  over,  its  whole  body  would  become  rigid,  and  the  twitching  at 
its  mouth  was  more  marked.  It  appeared  to  have  lost  sensation  in  the  kit 
side.  The  temperature,  at  first  102-4°,  rose  to  lOS'S*^  before  death,  and  the 
pulse  became  scarcely  perceptible. 

•  Acute  myelitis  is,  however,  almost  as  rarely  represented  by  acute  idiopathic  ioft»i^ 
in  the  brain  as  chronic  sclerosis  of  the  cord  by  sclerosis  of  the  brain.  The  rarioos  tjiUmic 
diseases  of  the  cord  have  also  no  counterpart  in  cerebral  pathology. 
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At  the  autopsy  the  child  was  wasted,  with  a  pigeon-shaped  chest  and 
rickety  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  ribs  and  of  other  bones.  The  brain 
was  pale  on  the  surface.  The  meninges  looked  healthy  ;  they  were  not  at 
all  thickened  or  opaque,  but  very  thin  and  delicate,  as  is  usual  at  an  early 
age.  On  attempting  to  strip  the  pia  mater  from  the  convolutions,  however, 
it  was  at  once  found  to  be  abnormaUy  adherent,  so  that  a  thin,  uniform, 
superficial  layer  of  the  cortex  peeled  off  with  it,  leaving  a  rough  granular 
surface  behind.  The  substance  of  the  hemispheres  also  was  indurated, 
cutting  firmly,  and  giving  sections  with  sharp  resistent  edges,  but  the  most 
striking  appearance  of  all  was  a  discoloration  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
hemispheres,  which  had  a  yellowish  tint.  This  was  more  obvious  on  the 
right  side  than  on  the  left,  and  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
hemispheres  than  in  the .  posterior  parts.  It  was  also  more  marked  in  the 
prolongations  of  the  white  matter  into  the  convolutions  than  towards  the 
centre  of  the  brain,  and  in  some  of  the  convolutions  the  limit  between  the 
white  and  the  grey  substances  was  ill  defined.  The  grey  matter  itself 
looked  natural.  The  ventricles  were  not  dilated.  The  basal  ganglia,  the 
pons,  the  bulb,  and  the  cerebellum  were  all  of  their  natural  soft  consistence. 

Portions  of  the  affected  tissues  from  each  of  these  cases  were  examined 
after  the  most  approved  methods  by  Dr  Savage,  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  and 
also  by  Dr  Frederick  Taylor,  but  no  histological  change  could  be  detected, 
except  possibly  a  slight  excess  of  corpuscles  in  the  interstitial  neuroglia. 

Dr  Gree  has  reported  two  cases  of  general  cerebral  sclerosis  occurring  in 
children  :  in  one,  a  girl  of  eleven,  there  was  spastic  paralysis,  and  after  death 
the  brain  was  found  to  be  smaU  and  firm,  with  excess  of  leucocytes  in  the 
lymph-sheaths  of  the  cerebral  arteries ;  in  the  other,  a  girl  of  ten,  there 
was  right  hemiplegia  with  indistinctness  of  speech,  and  there  was  found 
atrophy  of  the  left  hemisphere  with  general  induration  of  the  brain  ('  St 
Barth.  Hosp.  Reports,'  vol.  xvi). 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Brain. — It  has  long  been  known  that  in  certain 
cases  in  which  the  head  appears  unduly  large,  so  that  the  presence  of 
hydrocephalus  is  suspected,  a  solid  brain  really  fills  the  whole  interior  of 
the  skull.  Instances  of  this  kind  were  recorded  by  Morgagni ;  and  others  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  by  several  French  observers,  among 
whom  were  Laennec  and  Andral.  The  condition  has  generally  received  the 
name  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain ;  but  its  nature  and  its  relations  to  other 
diseases  still  remain  among  the  most  obscure  questions  in  pathology. 
Virchow  several  years  ago  suggested  that  it  consisted  in  an  overgrowth  of 
the  neuroglia  rather  than  of  the  nervous  elements  of  the  hemispheres.  Sir 
William  Jenner,  not  long  afterwards,  maintained  that  it  was  due  to  an 
"  albuminoid  infiltration "  of  the  tissues,  like  that  which  he  believed  to 
cause  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  in  rickets;  he  regarded  it,  in 
fact,  as  one  of  the  minor  effects  of  that  disorder.  But  it  appears  to  be 
certain  that  the  subjects  of  cerebral  hypertrophy  are  not  always  rachitic. 

Magnan  is  said  to  have  minutely  examined  the  structure  of  a  child's 
brain  so  affected  in  1874,  and  to  have  found  it  perfectly  normal.  D'Espine 
and  Picot  accordingly  still  describe  the  disease  as  a  true  overgrowth  of  all 
the  various  elements  of  the  cerebral  substance.  This  conclusion,  however, 
we  can  scarcely  accept,  not  only  because  of  its  inherent  improbability,  but 
still  more  on  account  of  there  being  other  lesions  of  the  brain  (e.  g,  '*  dif- 
fused chronic  cerebritis  "  and  "  yellow  softening  ")  which  are  easily  recog- 
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nised  by  the  naked  eye,  but  in  which  the  microscope  equally  fails  to  reveal 
marked  histological  changes.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  euk 
of  the  two  cases  of  which  Andnd  has  given  full  descriptions^  the  grey 
substance  of  the  convolutions  is  said  to  have  been  undistingnishaUe  froa 
the  white,  while  the  medulla  resembled  a  hard-boiled  e^  and  in  sobm 
parts  was  harder  still.  How  can  such  a  condition  be  distingmshed  from 
sclerosis  ? 

Dr  Fletcher  Beach,  of  the  Darenth  Asylum,  kindly  fomisbed  Uw 
following  notes  of  two  among  six  cases  of  this  affection  that  have  ccne 
under  his  notice.  He  found  that  the  white  matter  showed  ^'a  onifocm 
granular  appearance  under  the  microscope,  with  nerve-cells  scattered  spandy 
throughout.  There  were  a  number  of  leucocytes  present.  The  increase  m 
size  was  evidently  due  to  the  large  amount  of  granular  matter." 

In  each  instance  the  size  of  the  head  was  a  conspicuous  feature  dming 
life.  In  one,  a  boy  aged  sixteen,  it  measured  twenty  inches  in  drciunf cr- 
ence ;  in  the  other,  a  boy  aged  ten,  the  measurement  was  twenty-two  inchet. 
Its  form  was,  in  each  instance,  square,  not^  as  in  hydrocephaloe,  round. 

Other  points  of  distinction  from  hydrocephalus  are  that  the  enlarguiMBt 
is  more  marked  just  above  the  superciliary  ridges  than  at  the  tonples^  the 
eyes  are  not  so  wide  apart,  and  the  fontaneUe  is  often  depressed  instead  cf 
being  full  and  elastic.  This  last  character  seems  hardly  to  consist  with  the 
accounts  which  have  bpen  given  of  the  dura  mater  bulging  as  soon  as  the 
skull  was  opened,  and  of  the  convolutions  being  flattened.  Although  the 
brain  in  the  older  of  Dr  Beach's  patients  weighed  no  less  than  sixty-two 
ounces,  the  subarachnoid  fluid  was  increased,  and  the  ventricles  were  rallier 
dilated. 

None  of  Dr  Beach's  patients  presented  any  signs  of  rickets,  but,  as  he 
himself  remarks,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  rachitic  at  an  eeilier 
period,  since  they  were,  wil9i  one  exception,  above  the  age  of  ten  ymn 
when  they  came  under  his  observation. 

Cliniisdly  it  would  seem  that  h3rp«1;rophy  of  the  brain  is  charaetamed 
by  a  more  or  less  marked  deficiency  of  intelligence,  drowsiness,  heiriache, 
and  liability  to  epileptiform  convulsions ;  the  gait  is  scmietimee  slow  and 
tottering,  and  the  weight  of  the  head  may  cause  it  to  hang  forwards,  or 
may  throw  the  patient  down  upon  his  face  when  he  is  walking. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  life  may  be  prolonged  for  years.  Thi 
disease  often  ends  by  some  intercurrent  pulmonary  ajfection,  or  by  the 
supervention  of  acute  symptoms  and  coma  which,  in  one  of  Dr  l^aeh'i 
cases,  were  due  to  acute  suppurative  meningitis. 

With  regard  to  treatment  nothing  is  as  yet  known. 
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THE  SPASMODIC  NEUROSES 

'^  Una  senam  faciee,  cum  yooe  trementia  membra." — Juybfal. 

Arrangement  of  (he  Neuroees  and  parHcularly  of  Spasmodic  Neuroses. 

Local    Spasmodic    Neuroses — Facial   or    Histrionic    Spasm-^Sjmmodic 

JFryneck. 
Reflex  and  Fatigue  Spasms:  Saltatorial  and  Salaam  Spasm — ^Msmus  nictitans 

— SingtUius — Athetosis^  etc. — Scrivener^  Palst/y  Hamner  Falsy,  and  other 

handicraft-spasms. 
Tetanilla — Description — Relation  to   Trismus    neonatorum,   Laryngismus,   and 

Carpo-pedal  contractions,  and  of  all  to  Rickets — jEtiology-^Treatment. 
ThoTnsen's  Disease — lis  history,  characters,  and  symptoms. 
Paralysis  Agitans — History — Symptoms — Fathology — Diagnosis — Etiology 

— Treatment. 
Tetanus — Symptoms — Farieties — Etiology — Fathology — Diagnosis — Events — 

Acute  and  chronic  course — Mortality  and  Prognosis — Treatment. 
Chorea  —  Nomenclature  —  Symptoms  and  course  —  Chorea  gravis  —  Morbid 

anatomy — Statistics — Fathology  and  j^tiology — Relation  to   Rheumatism 

and  Cardiac  disease — Embolic  theory — Treatment. 
Congenital  choreiform  spasms  of  cerebral  origin — Hereditary  chorea  in  adults — 

Myodonus  multiplex — Dubinfs  disease. 

We  have  now  completed  the  survey  of  those  diseases  which  can  be  more 
or  less  certainly  associated  with  organic  lesions  of  the  nerves,  the  spinal 
cord,  or  the  brain.  We  have  said  nothing  of  diseases  of  the  *' sympa- 
thetic system,"  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  nerves  and  ganglia  so 
named  are  not  independent,  but  form  part  of  the  spinal  system ;  and 
because,  in  the  second,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  clinicaUy  recog- 
nised disorder  depending  on  derangement  of  the  "  sympathetic  "  nerves  and 
ganglia. 

There  remain  the  Functional  disorders  of  motion,  sensation,  and 
intelligence,  for  some  of  which  perhaps  a  special  morbid  anatomy  is  yet 
to  be  discovered;  while  others  in  all  likelihood  depend,  not  on  lesions 
which  can  ever  be  distinguished  by  the  scalpel  or  the  microscope,  but 
on  nutritive  disorders  which  pervert  action  without  perceptibly  altering 
structure. 

We  found  it  desirable  to  have  regard  to  clinical  characters  even  in  tiie 
arrangement  of  organic  diseases ;  and,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  and 
nature  of  almost  all  functional  disorders,  we  have  no  choice  but  provisionally 
to  classify  them  by  their  sjrmptoms  and  course. 
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The  first  group  of  Neuroses  may  be  termed  Spasmodic,*  for  all  <rf  them 
are  marked  by  spasms  or  cramps  in  the  voluntary  muscles. 

Facial  Spasm.! — This  is  a  disorder  for  which  we  have  no  distiiictiYe 
title  in  English.  Dr  Sieveking,  in  translating  Romberg,  introduced  the  tera 
histrionic  spasm  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Grerman  name,  but  it  does  not  cany 
its  meaning  with  it,  and  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 

Its  essential  feature  is  the  occurrence,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervEla,  da 
sudden  and  rapid  involuntary  contraction  in  a  single  muscle  or  gronp  of 
muscles.  One  eye  may  be  instantaneously  closed  and  opened,  or  the  fore- 
head may  be  wrinkled  on  one  side,  and  as  quickly  made  smooth  again;  or 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  may  be  twitched  to  one  side,  so  as  to  cause  a  mean- 
ingless grin.  Or,  again,  the  head  may  be  made  to  nod  forwards,  or  the  naek 
may  be  distorted  to  one  side,  or  the  shoulder  shrugged,  or  the  dia{dingm 
may  contract  and  cause  the  utterance  of  a  sharp  cry. 

The  person  himself  is  often  unaware  of  the  complaint,  which  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  more  than  a  morbid  habit  or  trick.  Trousseau  says  tiiat  he  was 
consulted  by  a  lady  whose  three  daughters  had  muscles  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  affected  with  spasmodic  tic,  for  which  she  found  jgreat  fault  with 
them,  without  knowing  that  she  herself  had  it  in  her  face. 

Another  point  which  this  writer  mentions  is  that  the  movements  some- 
times shift  from  one  part  and  attack  another.  Thus  a  patient  came  to  him 
for  violent  spasms  of  the  head  and  one  shoulder:  methodical  gymnastic 
exercises  were  prescribed ;  and  after  some  time  the  affection  disappeared 
from  the  affected  shoulder,  and  presently  showed  itself  in  the  other.  A 
similar  instance  is  related  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  of  a  gentleman  who 
when  young  used  to  give  an  involuntary  shake  of  his  head :  a  blister, 
applied  to  his  throat  for  some  affection  of  the  air-passages,  made  this  move- 
ment painful,  and  the  movement  ceased ;  but,  to  use  his  expression,  it  broke 
out  in  his  nose,  so  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  wrinkling  it 
A  boy,  aged  twelve,  four  years  before  the  author  saw  him,  had  acquixed  a 
trick  of  sniffing  and  coughing,  as  though  he  would  be  choked ;  this  wai 
foUowed  after  two  years  by  a  habit  of  *' making  faces;"  and  a  month 
before  he  was  examined  he  began  to  toss  his  head  over  to  the  right  side 
at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  whereupon  the  sniffing  and  coughing  stof^ied. 

Sometimes,  however,  an  affection  of  this  kind  lasts  for  a  whole  lifetime 
unchanged.  Trousseau  mentions  that  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  he 
recognised  a  former  schoolfellow,  who  happened  to  be  walking  behind  him, 
by  a  sort  of  barking  noise  that  he  made. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  histrionic  or  pantomimic  spasms  are  e?er 
influenced  by  treatment,  but  probably  they  might  be  corrected  when  thej 
first  appear  in  children,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  bad  habit  The  a{^ 
cation  of  the  continuous  current  to  the  portio  dura  is,  however,  advised. 

Spasmodic  Wryneck.  J — ^Beside  the  form  of  spasmodic  tic  just  men- 
tioned, which  consists  in  twitching  of  the  patient's  head  to  one  side,  th« 

*  UouviTiv  Sk  avT&v  (sc.  Aipiftav)  avxvol  rotate*  rCtv  iraiSiuv  rwv  ir^npi^p,  ^^^ 
TiTpakrta  ykvriTai,  oXtrvy  irpopaTiav  gaiovin  rdg  Iv  ryci  Kopvt^ytn  ^Xi/3ac  .  .  .  ^y  ^J^**^ 
rd  vaiBia  ffiratrfibg  iwiylvriTai,  i^ivpriTal  (f0i  dKog*  rpdyov  ovpov  ciriiaavrtQ  pwrr« 
<f^€o.— Hbeod.,  iv,  187. 

t  SynoMfms, — Histrionic  spagm— Clonic  spasm  in  the  area  of  the  portio  dun-— -^^  "^ 
convnlsif — Tic  non-douloureux  faciale. — Oerm,  Mimischer  Gesichtskrampf. 

X  SynontffM, — ^Torticollis— Tic  rotatoire — ^Nickkrampf— Clonic  spasm  in  the  area  <rf  tks 
nerviis  accessorins. 
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cervical  muscles  are  liable  to  another  kind  of  spasm,  which  is  called  '*  wry- 
neck" or  "  torticoUis."  This  is  characterised  by  a  rapid  succession  of  jerk- 
ing movements,  which  draw  the  head  with  great  force  towards  one  shoulder, 
and  give  rise  to  extreme  deformity.  When  one  stemo-mastoid  is  chiefly 
involved,  the  corresponding  ear  is  pulled  down  towards  the  clavicle,  while 
the  chin  is  pushed  upwards,  and  the  whole  face  is  thrown  to  the  opposite 
side.  When  it  is  the  trapezius,  the  head  is  drawn  backwards,  without  rota- 
tion of  the  chin,  the  shoulder  being  at  the  same  time  raised. 

One  or  more  muscles  in  a  state  of  powerful  contraction  can  generally  be 
felt^  or  even  seen,  through  the  skin. 

^Etiology, — Spasmodic  wryneck  occurs  chiefly  in  adults.  Dr  Reynolds 
says  that  all  but  one  of  the  patients  whom  he  has  seen  have  been 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  majority  more  than  forty.  How- 
ever, one  well-marked  case  has  recently  been  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital 
in  a  girl,  aged  eleven,  who  had  had  it  ever  since  she  was  a  baby.  Men 
and  women  appear  to  be  affected  in  about- equal  numbers. 

This  disease  is  often  directly  traceable  to  cold.  Thus  Dr  GU>lding-Bird 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  vol.  vi)  had  a  patient  who  was  attacked  shortly  after 
having  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  partial  stupor  by  driving  across  an  open 
country  in  a  gig  one  severe  winter's  night.  And  Dr  Bright  relates  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  was  sitting  exposed  to  a  draught  of  cold  air,  when  she 
suddenly  felt  what  she  thought  was  "a  nerve  giving  way"  on  the  left  side 
of  her  neck,  whereupon  her  head  was  drawn  to  the  right.  We  had  two 
instances  in  which  the  complaint  appeared  clearly  to  be  the  result  of  a  fall 
upon  the  head.  Very  often,  however,  no  exciting  cause  can  be  discovered. 
The  patient^  if  a  woman,  may  have  been  pregnant  when  the  complaint 
began,  or  it  may  have  followed  a  severe  mental  shock  or  an  attack  of  fever ; 
but  none  of  these  conditions  precede  it  often  enough  to  be  regarded  as  even 
predisposing  causes.  Dr  John  Harley  has  reported,  in  vol.  Ivii  of  the  '  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,'  the  case  of  an  engraver,  whose  head  was  habitually  kept  raised 
and  slightly  rotated  to  the  rights  so  that  he  might  have  an  oblique  view  of 
the  plate  on  which  he  was  engaged.  He  also  mentions  the  case  of  a 
governess,  who  spent  much  of  her  time  in  ruling  the  pupils'  copy-books,  and 
who  used  to  rotate  her  head  rhythmically  and  with  emphasis  from  left  to 
right ;  she,  in  her  declining  years,  lost  her  control  over  this  movement ;  and 
her  face  was  twisted  every  second  to  the  right  shoulder,  unless  her  attention 
was  strongly  engaged  in  some  other  matter. 

Irritation  from  disease  of  the  teeth  is  no  doubt  a  cause  of  wr3meck.  In 
two  such  instances,  however,  the  spasm  seems  to  have  been  ionic.  One  is 
Mr  Hancock's  case  ('Lancet,'  1859,  i,  p.  80)  of  a  girl,  whose  head  for 
more  than  six  months  had  been  drawn  down  nearly  to  the  left  shoulder ; 
extraction  of  a  stump  and  of  a  decayed  tooth  in  the  left  side  of  the  lower 
jaw  completely  cured  her  in  a  few  days.  The  other  case,  which  occurred 
in  1813,  is  related  by  Mr  Mitchell  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Med.-Chir. 
Transactions.'  The  spasms  began  in  the  tongue  and  side  of  the  face,  and 
only  afiected  the  neck  after  the  lapse  of  some  days ;  but  precisely  similar 
changes,  in  the  extent  to  which  difierent  muscles  are  involved,  occur  in  the 
ordinary  clonic  form  of  wryneck.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  aged  fifty ; 
daring  the  attacks  her  neck  was  drawn  round  to  the  left  shoulder,  her  arm 
was  rigidly  extended,  her  eyelids  were  widely  opened,  and  the  two  eyes 
directed  to  the  left ;  her  mouth  was  opened  and  distorted  to  the  left  side, 
showing  the  clenched  teeth ;  her  tongue  felt  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  was 
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curved  to  the  left  side ;  her  forehead  was  wrinkled,  and  all  the  mnades  <d 
her  face  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  rigid  distortion.  After  three  moaths 
the  tonic  spasm  was  succeeded  by  a  rapid  tremulous  motion  of  the  afiectad 
parts,  and  the  attack  passed  off^  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  which  rspidl j 
grew  shorter,  so  that  a  fortnight  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the 
spasms  became  almost  continuous.  Extraction  of  some  carious  te^  and 
fangs  in  the  left  upper  jaw  was  quickly  followed  by  a  cure. 

Cou/rse, — In  cases  not  directly  traceable  to  cold,  the  development  (rf  tlie 
complaint  is  generally  very  gradual.  Dr  BeynoldB  describes  the  patient  as 
at  first  feeling  uneasy  in  his  neck,  and  as  thinking  that  something  is  wTOOf; 
wiUi  his  cravats  or  with  the  pillow,  until  after  some  months  he  diacoTen, 
or  is  told  by  a  friend,  that  his  head  is  not  straight  During  the  eariy 
progress  of  the  case,  an  ordinary  observer  might  suppose  that  the  man's 
shirt-coUar  was  uncomfortable,  and  that  he  was  tr3ring  to  ease  it  by  twitdi- 
ing  his  neck ;  or  that  he  was  trying  to  look  over  his  shoulder.  Pain  k  at 
first  absent,  but  after  a  time  he  complains  of  a  dull,  aching  sensation,  wfakk 
extends  to  the  shoulder  or  down  the  arm.  At  first,  by  an  exercise  of  the 
will,  he  can  overcome  the  spasm,  so  as  to  look  straight  before  him,  or 
towards  the  afifected  side ;  even  at  an  advanced  stage  he  can  sometimes  by  a 
very  powerful  effort  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  sides  ior  a  momeirt^ 
but  at  the  cost  of  much  distress,  and  with  the  risk  of  aggravating  the 
severity  of  the  spasms  afterwards.  As  the  disease  progresses,  he  g^ierally 
gets  into  the  habit  of  bringing  his  head  into  the  proper  positicm  with  his 
hands.  Thus  a  patient  used  to  walk  about  with  his  arm  raised,  and  ready 
to  seize  hold  of  his  nose,  which  he  employed  as  a  kind  of  lever  to  control 
the  movements.  The  spasms  are  always  arrested  during  sleep,  and  they 
often  cease  when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  when  be 
supports  his  head  with  his  hands.  They  are  at  once  brought  on  by  any 
excitement,  or  by  talking,  or  by  attempting  to  walk.  In  the  more  severe 
cases  the  head  is  jerked  about  with  extreme  violence,  and  this  goes  on  for 
hours  or  even  for  days  without  any  interval  Sleep  is  almost  impoenUe, 
and  the  patient's  state  is  one  of  the  utmost  misery. 

Spasmodic  wryneck  may  remain  stationary  for  years,  neitiier  advaneiBg 
nor  receding.  But  sometimes  it  extends  from  the  parts  first  afifected  to  the 
side  of  the  face  and  the  eye,  or  to  the  shoulder  and  arm.  In  two  eases  aft 
Guy's  Hospital  the  movements  began  in  the  upper  limb  and  mfterwank 
attacked  the  neck.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the  deep  cervical  mosdes  an 
sometimes  the  ones  mainly  concerned,  prove  that  the  disease  is  not  spedaOy 
associated  with  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  nor  with  the  distribution  ol  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve,  as  would  appear  from  the  description  given  by  Eri> 
and  others.  In  some  cases  it  passes  off  within  a  few  months  under  trat- 
ment,  and  a  long  while  afterwEuxls  returns  with  its  characters  unaltered. 
Thus  in  a  case  of  Dr  Golding-Bird's,  already  referred  to,  there  was  as 
interval  of  about  seven  years  between  the  first  and  second  attack  ;  and  in 
another  case  the  patient  got  well,  returned  to  his  work  as  a  gasfitter  for 
thirteen  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  again  seized  with  the  disean, 
but  on  the  opposite  side. 

Wryneck  does  not  appear,  like  spasmodic  tic,  to  desert  one  part  of  As 
body  in  order  to  attack  another  immediately  afterwards. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  muscles  which  are  the  seat  of 
the  spasms  sometimes  fall  into  a  state  of  tank  contraction,  so  that  for  hoon 
together  the  head  remains  obliquely  drawn  down  to  the  shoulder  hirt 
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perfectly  motionless.  Even  then,  however,  any  kind  of  emotional  excite- 
ment, or  the  slightest  attempt  at  voluntary  movement^  generally  leads  to  the 
development  of  clonic  spasms  also. 

Writers  have  described  primary  ionic  wryneck  as  a  separate  form  {capui 
obsHpum  8pasticum)y  for  in  some  cases  there  is  no  history  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  ordinary  jerking  movements  at  any  period.  Thus  a  girl's 
head  was  drawn  down  so  that  the  chin  rested  on  the  second  left  costal 
<»rtilage,  and  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw  was  so  close  to  the 
sternum  that  it  was  difficult  to  introduce  a  finger  between  them.  Very 
alight  twitching  movements  were  all  that  had  been  noticed,  but  the 
affection  was  said  to  have  developed  itself  while  the  patient  lay  paralysed 
io  bed,  unable  to  move  a  limb,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  clonic  spasms.  The  girl  was  the  subject  of  well-marked  hysteria,  and 
probably  the  wryneck  was  of  the  same  nature  as  hysterical  contractions  of 
the  limbs. 

Eemdis, — One  curious  effect  of  wryneck  when  it  occurs  in  childhood  is 
the  permanent  deformity  in  the  bones  of  the  face  to  which  it  gives  rise.  In 
the  case  just  alluded  to  the  left  side  of  the  face  was  considerably  larger 
than  the  right.  When  the  girl's  head  was  erect,  the  right  eye  lay  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  left  one,  the  median  line  of  the  face,  instead  of  being 
upright)  formed  an  obvious  curve,  with  its  concavity  towards  the  left,  and 
the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw  projected  beyond  that  of  the  lower  jaw,  while 
on  the  right  side  the  i*elation  between  them  was  reversed.  The  vertebrae 
of  the  neck  were  also  distorted,  there  being  a  projection  on  the  left  side, 
apparently  caused  by  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  Precisely  similar 
deformities  were  noted  in  a  little  girl  of  eleven,  who  had  been  in  the 
hospital  a  few  years  before.  They  are  of  importance,  because  they  might 
be  r^arded  as  indications  of  primary  disease  of  the  vertebra,  such  as  often 
produces  a  prominence  of  the  cervical  spine  on  one  side,  and  also  causes 
impairment  of  the  movements  of  the  head. 

TreaimeaL — ^This  is  very  unsatisfactory :  on  the  one  hand  many  cases 
are  altogether  intractable  and  are  not  benefited  by  any  curative  measures  ; 
on  the  other  hand  those  in  which  relief  is  afforded,  or  which  get  perfectly 
well,  yield  to  the  most  diverse  remedies,  which  must  differ  altogether  in 
their  operation ;  moreover,  each  in  turn  fails  more  often  than  it  succeeds.  Dr 
Keynolds  speaks  of  galvanism  as  being  very  useful  in  cases  which  are  not 
already  of  too  long  standing.  He  finds  that  a  continuous  ciurent  of 
moderate  intensity,  passed  through  the  muscles  which  are  the  seat  of  spasm, 
causes  them  to  relax,  at  least  for  a  time.  But  he  adds  that  even  when  by 
this  means  the  head  has  been  maintained  in  equilibrium  for  many  minutes, 
day  after  day,  he  has  often  observed  that^  as  soon  as  the  poles  are  with- 
drawn, the  spasms  instantly  return ;  and  sometimes  it  has  been  obvious 
that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  treatment  has  been  to  increase  the  move- 
ments. In  a  patient  who  some  years  ago  came  under  Dr  Habershon's 
care  at  Guy's  Hospital  a  considerable  amount  of  relief  was  afforded  by 
the  plan  of  fastening  the  sponges  upon  different  parts  of  the  neck, 
and  leaving  them  for  some  hours  at  a  time.  Faradisation  of  the  muscles 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck  is  sometimes  useful,  by  increasing  their 
power  of  resistance.  On  the  affected  side  there  is  an  exalted  sensibility 
by  interrupted  currents ;  the  patient  may  be  altogether  unable  to  bear  the 
application  of  one  which  is  so  weak  as  to  cause  no  pain  whatever  on  the 
healthy  side. 
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Eest  is  of  course  essential;  and  it  would  seem  desirable  thtt 
mechanical  support  should  be  provided  which  may  keep  the  head  in  iu 
proper  position.  Dr  Eeynolds,  however,  says  that  he  has  not  yet  seen  any 
apparatus  which  a  patient  with  confirmed  wryneck  could  habitually  weir, 
but  that  the  appliance  suggested  by  Dr  Hearne,  of  Southampton,  is  osefol 
in  recent  cases,  by  controlling  the  movements  for  an  hour  or  two ;  as,  fdr 
instance,  when  a  clergyman  wants  to  get  through  a  service. 

Another  measure  of  which  he  speaks  highly  is  the  hypodermic  injectum 
of  morphia.  Beginning  with  a  tenth  of  a  grain,  he  recommends  that  one 
should,  if  possible,  increase  the  dose  until  two  or  even  three  grains  are 
administered  twice  daily. 

In  one  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Radcliffe  (*  System  of  Med.,'  ii,  p.  133) 
arsenic  was  injected  subcutaneously  with  very  striking  results.  From  five 
to  fourteen  minims  of  Fowler's  solution  were  thrown  into  the  connectire 
tissue  over  the  affected  muscles  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days  or  longer; 
they  caused  much  local  irritation  and  inflammation  ;  but  this  was  afterwards 
diminished  by  diluting  the  solution  with  water.  After  the  fortieth  injec- 
tion, at  the  end  of  about  nine  weeks,  the  patient  left  the  hospital  alouMt 
well.  This  method  of  treatment  haa,  however,  been  tried  at  Guy's  Hospital 
by  Dr  Wilks  and  also  by  Dr  Moxon  without  success. 

Dr  John  Harley  has  recently  (*Med.-Chir.  Trans.,' hoi)  related  two  caaei 
in  which  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  succus  conii  proved  rerj 
useful.  Beginning  with  an  ounce  of  the  liquid,  he  rapidly  pushed  the  dose 
in  each  case  until  one  patient  took  three  and  a  half  ounces  once  daily,  and 
the  other  four  ounces  twice  daily.  The  effect  aimed  at  was  the  prodoctkn 
of  a  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  so  that  at  the  end,  the  second  hoar 
after  swallowing  the  hemlock  juice,  the  patient  should  be  unable  to  rite 
from  the  sitting  posture  or  to  walk  unassisted,  and  that  there  should  be 
ptosis,  impairment  of  power  to  masticate  and  swallow  food,  and  slowness  of 
speech.  In  the  first  case  the  spasm  became  greatly  diminished ;  bat  the 
drug  had  ultimately  to  be  discontinued  on  account  of  the  mental  depres- 
sion to  which  it  gave  rise.  In  the  second  case  the  affection  was  almoit 
cured,  and  the  patient  resumed  his  occupation,  working  half-tiffle, 
with  only  an  occasional  tendency  to  a  twist  of  the  head  if  he  becane 
over-tired.  Dr  Moxon  has  followed  Dr  Harley's  plan  with  a  decided  measoie 
of  success. 

In  a  case  recently  in  Philip  Ward  the  constant  galvanic  current  failed 
to  do  good,  but  the  patient  gradually  improved  under  a  mixture  of  bromide 
of  potassium  and  arsenic,  and  went  out  apparently  cured. 

A  severe  plan  of  treatment,  by  which  Busch  succeeded  in  curing  sevenl 
cases  permanently,  is  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  neck  oa 
both  sides  of  the  spine,  in  lines  five  or  six  inches  long;  he  kept  op 
suppuration  for  some  weeks  after  the  separation  of  the  eschars. 

In  one  very  severe  case  (*Med.-Chir.  Rev.,'  1866)  Mr  Campbell  de 
Morgan  excised  an  inch  of  the  trunk  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  abore 
the  origin  of  the  branches  to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  with  permanent 
relief  to  the  spasm,  but  with  equally  permanent  paralysis  of  the  affected 
muscles.  Another  operation  which  has  been  performed  several  Umes  witfc 
good  results  is  subcutaneous  section  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is  tonic,  it  is  advisable  to  straigbteB 
the  head  under  chloroform,  and  to  endeavour,  by  mechanical  apphances,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  contraction. 
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Fatigue-spasms.* — Within  the  last  few  years  several  observers  have 
drawn  attention  to  cases  in  which  spasmodic  contractions  of  various  kinds 
are  brought  about  by  voluntary  movement,  the  exciting  cause  in  each 
instance  being  generally  limited  to  some  one  particular  action,  so  that  the 
patient  remains  quiet  when  sitting  or  lying  down,  and  is  able  to  use 
all  his  muscles  for  other  purposes  perfectly  well.  One  of  the  best  papers 
on  the  subject  is  by  Dr  Weir  Mitchell  in  the  '  American  Journal '  for  1876. 
His  name  for  this  group  of  affections  is  that  of  "  functional  spasms ;"  but 
this  might  be  taken  as  meaning  ''spasms  which  are  functional  and  not 
organic,"  in  which  sense  it  would  include  all  the  diseases  described  in  this 
chapter.  "  Function-spasms,"  "  Movement-spasms,"  and  "  Fatigue-spasms," 
are  terms  which,  if  less  euphonious,  are  also  less  misleading. 

Many  of  Dr  Mitchell's  cases  are  exceedingly  curious.  Two  are  examples 
of  what  he  terms  "  lock-spasm."  A  watchmaker,  who  often  had  to  pick  up 
and  adjust  very  small  screws,  would  find  ten  or  twelve  times  a  day  that  his 
thumb  and  forefinger  suddenly  became  locked  upon  one  of  them,  so  that  he 
had  to  release  it  with  a  loop  of  twine,  not  always  without  wounding  the 
finger ;  even  then  the  cramp  would  last  for  some  considerable  time  longer. 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  was  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book,  the  finger 
and  thumb  would  sometimes  close  with  violence,  so  as  to  tear  the  leaf. 
Another  man,  a  sawyer,  was  liable  once  or  even  twice  a  day  to  have  the 
arm  arrested,  and  fixed  in  a  state  of  flexion  at  the  moment  when  his  saw 
was  drawn  back  to  prepare  for  the  downward  movement.  By  no  effort  that 
Dr  Mitchell  could  exert  was  he  able  to  overcome  the  spasm ;  on  one 
occasion  he  made  the  patient  bend  over,  so  as  to  bring  the  forearm  into  a 
horizontal  position,  and  he  then  found  that  for  five  minutes  the  biceps 
supported  a  weight  of  eighty  pounds  suspended  from  the  wrist.  Such 
cases  are  clearly  analogous  to  the  cramps  of  writers,  pianists,  telegraph 
workers  and  milkmaids  (p.  702). 

In  other  cases,  the  attempt  to  walk  was  accompanied  by  a  tonic  spasm 
of  certain  muscles,  so  that  a  kind  of  stringhalt  was  produced.  Another 
patient,  a  journeyman  tailor,  had  an  extraordinary  seizure  whenever  he 
jumped  up  suddenly  from  the  prone  or  the  sitting  posture.  The  right  leg 
was  then  bent  at  the  knee,  the  left  was  thrown  over  it  in  violent  flexion,  the 
body  and  the  head  were  twisted  to  the  right,  the  right  arm  was  extended 
and  raised,  the  left  was  thrown  outwards  and  backwards  in  extreme  prona- 
tion. Then  there  was  a  general  writhing  of  the  whole  frame,  the  facial 
muscles  twitching  here  and  there ;  and  the  attack  passed  off  with  a  groan 
of  relief.  This  man  could  make  every  possible  movement,  slowly  or 
abruptly  as  he  pleased,  so  long  as  he  remained  seated  or  lying  down : 
he  was  even  able  to  get  up;  and  after  cautiously  standing  still  for  a 
moment,  could  walk  away  as  well  as  anyone  else.  Such  cases  resemble  the 
saltatorial  spasm  to  be  presently  described,  and  also  the  hereditary  cases 
described  by  Thomsen  (p.  712). 

In  other  cases,  again,  spasms  accompanied  the  act  of  laughing  or  talking, 
or,  above  all,  chewing.  One  patient^  as  soon  as  he  began  to  masticate  his 
food,  had  his  mouth  jerked  open,  so  that  he  had  to  keep  shutting  it  with  his 
hand.     When  he  wanted  to  swallow,  his  face  assumed  an  aspect  of  terror. 

•  Synonyms, — Functional  spasms  (Weir  MitcheU)— Movement-spasms.  This  group  in- 
cludes most  Reflex  spasmodic  neuroses,  Saltatorial  spasms  and  the  Besch&f  fcigung^neurosen 
of  Qerman  writers,  viz.  writers'  palsy,  fiddlers',  taUors',  cigar-makers'  cramp,  lock -spasm, 
milkmuds'  cramp,  &c. 
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"  He  would  suddenly  muster  courage,  and  swallow  the  contents  of  bis 
mouth  at  a  gulp.  Then  instantly  the  jaw  flew  open,  the  head  wis  drawn 
back  and  down  upon  the  left  shoulder,  the  face  was  conyulsed,  and  sweii 
ran  from  the  forehead."  In  another  case  of  the  same  kind  the  g»- 
trocnemii  were  involved  in  the  spasm,  so  that  the  patient  wis  jerked 
into  a  squatting  position.  An  instance  came  under  the  auihor^s  obeerrmtkMi 
in  which  the  chewing  of  food  brought  on  a  kind  of  wryneck,  the  head  being 
twisted  over  to  one  shoulder ;  and  another,  in  which  the  effort  oi  speeiking 
was  attended  with  an  extraordinary  series  of  grimaces.  These  c 
are  pathologically  identical  with  the  spasms  brought  on  by  haodicrafta. 

Saitatorial  spasms, — ^Perhaps  of  sdl  this  group  of  spasmodic 
called  forth  by  voluntary  or  reflex  movements,  the  strangest  are 
cases  in  which  any  attempt  to  stand  excites  violent  convulsions.  The  patient 
is  thrown  off*  his  feet,  his  legs  pass  into  a  state  of  clonic  spasm,  and  he 
begins  to  execute  a  succession  of  the  most  rapid  and  irr^ular  jompiiig  mad 
skipping  movements,  even  though  he  may  be  supported  on  each  aide  by 
another  person.  So  great  are  his  eflbrts  that  his  face  flushes,  his  pulse  is 
quickened,  and  he  breaks  out  into  a  profuse  sweat  Yet  when  he  is  lying  or 
sitting  he  remains  quiet,  and  can  move  his  legs  perfectly  well  in  all  direc- 
tions. For  this  affection  a  special  name  was  invented  in  1859  by  Bsmborger, 
who  recorded  in  the  Vienna  '  Med.  Wochenschrif t '  two  cases  of  what  he 
caUed  "  Saitatorial  reflex-spasm,  a  remarkable  form  of  Spinal  IrritatMO." 
Dr  Growers  described  two  cases  of  the  affection  ('  Lancet^'  July  and  Aogo^ 
1877),  with  an  analysis  of  the  Ave  previously  recorded.  In  their  d^aib 
these  cases  differ  to  some  extent  from  one  another,  and  this  affiords 
an  additional  reason  for  including  them  under  "  reflex  fatigue-spasms.'' 

Sometimes  it  has  been  possible  for  the  patient  to  excite  the  more- 
ments  by  pressing  with  his  feet  against  the  foot-board  of  the  bed,  even 
while  he  is  lying  down ;  in  one  instance,  tickling  the  skin  ci  the  soka 
would  elicit  them ;  in  another,  pressure  imder  a  tender  part  ci  the  spine 
had  the  same  effect.  They  have  often  been  much  augmented  by  eoMtioDsl 
excitement ;  and  this  has  sometimes  led  to  doubts  as  to  their  gennineiieBii 
it  being  found  that  they  are  much  less  violent  when  no  one  is  lookiag 
on ;  but  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  many  other  afiections  beloi^iBg 
to  the  same  class.  Erb  suggests  that  saitatorial  spasms  will  nltisuntety 
be  found  to  be  a  kind  of  exaggerated  tendon-reflex ;  but  Dr  €k>wers  f omid  no 
ankle-clonus  in  his  cases.  No  doubt  the  movements  are  due  to  the  comhiDed 
and  simultaneous  action  of  peripheral  and  voluntary  stimuli  upon  irritaUe 
centres  in  the  cord ;  but  the  same  stimuli  are  in  action  in  all  healthy  penom 
whenever  they  stand  upright.  In  Bamberger's  first  case,  that  of  a  youth  cf 
nineteen,  the  affection  came  on  during  convalescence  from  acute  ppenimnnia ; 
recovery  took  place  in  about  a  month  under  the  internal  administratkiii  cf 
morphia.  Other  cases  have  been  much  more  protracted;  in  one  Jnntanrt 
the  spasm  had  not  subsided  when  the  patient  died  of  fever  at  the  end  erf 
five  years.  There  have  been  two  cases  in  women,  both  of  whom  were 
affected  with  hysteria ;  one  had  several  attacks  of  the  spasm,  each  lasting 
some  months ;  her  recovery  was  once  quite  sudden,  exactly  as  so  often 
happens  in  hysterical  contractures. 

There  is  sometimes  pain  in  the  contracting  muscles;,  sometimes  none ; 
there  is  no  loss  of  power  or  of  sensation. 

The  reflex  arc  does  not  appear  to  begin  in  the  skin  of  the  feet^  hot  ia 
deeper  structures,  probably  in  the  tendon.     It  would  therefore  be  anakgooi 
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to  knee-jerk*     In  future  cases  the  condition  of  this  phenomenon  and  of 
ankle-clonus  will  no  doubt  be  investigated. 

The  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  head  are  sometimes  affected,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  legs,  but  the  arms  escape. 

This  curious  affection  has  been  observed  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all 
periods  of  life,  from  childhood  to  old  age.  It  appears  to  be  sometimes 
associated  with  spastic  paraplegia  as  a  sequel  of  some  form  of  myelitis. 
But  most  cases  seem  to  be  "functional,"  and  occur  with  hysterical 
symptoms.  What  was  called  Chorea  Major,  or  dancing  madness,  would 
probubly  in  a  sporadic  form  approach  some  of  the  cases  of  saltatoiial  spasm 
in  young  women.  It  has  also  relations  to  tetany  (p.  707)  and  to  post- 
hemiplegic chorea  (p.  569). 

&Jtatorial  spasms,  once  begun,  may  continue  for  months  and  years,  or 
may  return  after  disappearing.  They  do  not  appear  to  lead  to  further 
symptoms  or  to  threaten  life.     No  special  treatment  is  known. 

Other  varieties. — Many  other  rhythmical  spasms  may  be  observed,  chiefly 
in  patients  not  suffering  from  organic  disease.  One  variety  is  what  has  been 
called  **  Salaam  palsy  "  {Eclampsia  nutans),  a  habit  of  continually  bowing  the 
head  as  if  making  a  profound  reverence.  It  has  been  frequently  observed 
in  children.  Similar  spasms  may  affect  the  arms,  as  in  a  boy  once  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  under  Sir  William  Gull,  who  was  continually  moving  one  arm  up 
and  down  {MaUeaiio),  The  writer  remembers  a  man  who  used,  apparently 
without  knowing  it,  to  lift  up  one  leg  every  third  or  fifth  step  in  walking 
and  strike  it  with  the  hand.  Such  a  trick,  again,  has  relations  with  such 
scarcely  morbid  and  unconscious  motor  habits  as  Dr  Johnson's  of  counting 
the  posts,  and  the  late  Prof.  De  Morgan  of  touching  the  railings  one  by  one 
as  he  went  to  coUege. 

Clonic  spasms  may  affect  individual  muscles  of  the  face  or  limbs.  When 
the  eyelid  of  one  side  is  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  it  has  been  named 
spasmus  nidiians  or  UepJiarospasmus.  Singultus  or  hiccough  is  a  clonic 
spaonodic  affection  of  the  diaphragm. 

Athetosis  is  the  name  given  by  Dr  Hammond  of  New  York  to  slow 
rhythmical  clonic  spasms  of  the  hands.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
(p.  569)  as  an  occasional  sequela  of  hemiplegia. 

Stammering  and  stuttering  (balbuties)  is  due  to  lar3mgeal  or  labio-lingual 
spasm,  or  to  both,  and  exhibits  the  same  union  of  irregular  contotctions,  with 
loss  of  power,  and  explosive  completion  of  a  co-ordinated  function,  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  whole  group  of  which  we  are  here  treat- 
ing. Some  of  these  spasms  are  clearly  reflex.  Some  resemble  histrionic 
spasm,  some  saltatorial  cramp,  some  hysterical  movements,  chorea  major, 
and  "  ugly  tricks  "  in  children.  Many  are  curable  by  discipline,  or  a  shock 
to  the  imagination,  or  by  growing  out  of  them. 

In  some  of  his  cases  of  function-spasm  Dr  Mitchell  found  benefit  from 
the  injection  of  solution  of  atropine  into  the  affected  muscles. 

Spasmodic  ejections  caused  by  habitual  ha/ndicrafts,* — ^There  is  a  class  of 
cases  which  evidently  belong,  pathologically,  to  the  same  group  as  the  last» 
but  which  differ  from  the  rest  in  the  fact  that  the  involuntary  motions  that 
attend  them  are  only  just  sufficient  to  disturb  the  due  execution  of  some 

*  There  is  no  name  which  would  conveniently  include  this  group  of  spasmodic 
affections;  that  of  "co-ordinated-business-neuroses/'  proposed  by  Benedikt,  is  somewhat 
unwieldy,  and  "  occnpation*spasmf  "  does  ^ot  seem  quite  right.  **  Handicraft-spasms/' 
perhaps,  might  serve. 
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highly  specialised  action,  involving  numerous  and  complicated  muscolir 
movements,  and  that  over-exercise  of  this  action  appears  to  |Ht)dQce  tiw 
spasms.  They  are  examples  of  voluntary  "  movement-spasms,''  of  what  Dr 
Poore  calls  "  fatigue  diseases." 

A  musician,  for  example,  becomes  unable  to  play  the  piano  or  tk 
violin,  whichever  happens  to  be  his  instrument ;  a  telegraph  derk  caimoi 
word  Morse's  machine ;  a  tailor  or  shoemaker  no  longer  has  the  power  to 
sew ;  a  milkmaid  ceases  to  be  able  to  press  the  milk  from  the  cow's  teats; 
a  smith  to  bring  down  his  hammer  upon  the  anvil.  In  one  case  a  mm, 
whose  whole  occupation  was  to  clean  knives  and  boots  and  shoes  for 
a  large  house,  became  completely  incapacitated  for  his  work,  althoo^ 
he  could  still  do  everything  else.  Far  more  numerous  are  those  in  whid 
the  complaint  consists  in  an  inability  to  write,  and  this  deserves  spedil 
attention. 

Writers*  cramp* — ^The  exact  nature  of  the  impairment  in  the  power 
of  writing  varies  widely  in  different  cases  of  this  disorder,  so  that  hardly 
any  two  are  alike.  Sometimes  the  patient's  complaint  is  that  after  he  ku 
been  writing  for  a  few  minutes,  his  hand  and  forearm  feel  wearied ;  some- 
times that  the  fingera  become  suddenly  extended,  so  that  the  pen  drops 
from  his  grasp ;  sometimes  that  the  index  finger  is  straightened  and  dnvn 
off  the  pen-handle ;  sometimes  that  the  fingers  are  pressed  too  tightly  npoa 
the  pen,  so  as  to  impede  its  movements.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  visiUe 
cramp  or  spasm ;  all  that  a  looker-on  can  see  is  that  the  motions  of  the  hand 
are  arrested  in  the  act  of  writing ;  but  in  other  cases  there  is  obvious  shakii^ 
of  the  pen. 

The  handwriting  is  often  altered  in  character ;  in  some  instances  the 
change  consists  in  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  letters,  the  power  to  make 
free  strokes  failing,  and  the  writing  becoming  "cramped;"  other  patieott 
become  unable  to  accomplish  a  "  running  hand,"  and  are  obliged  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  slow  "  round  text."  The  author  had  one  patient  who  could 
wi-ite  anything  but  shorthand  perfectly  weU,  but  unfortunately  he  wist 
law  reporter.  In  the  gi*eat  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  an  uncertain  tremulous  formation  of  the  strokes  which  make  up  tlie 
letters.  When  the  affection  is  severe  the  handwriting  becomes  ilIegiU»— * 
meaningless  succession  of  shaky  lines  and  curves. 

Persons  affected  with  writers'  cramp  adopt  all  sorts  of  odd  devicei 
Some  will  write  only  with  a  quill,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  undonhtodlj 
a  good  plan,  for  the  muscular  effort  required  is  much  less  than  with  a  sted 
pen.  Others  employ  a  large,  thick  penholder,  or  fix  a  nib  in  a  broad  piece 
of  cork.  Dr  Poore  (*  Practitioner,'  xi)  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  need 
a  rounded  mass  of  wood  of  the  shape  of  a  boy's  top,  which  he  held  tightly 
with  the  hollow  of  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Others  grasp  a  penhoMo'  viti 
the  closed  fist,  or  fasten  it  to  one  finger  by  means  of  a  ring. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  fault  seems  to  be  not  so  much  in  the  hand  u 
in  the  wrist  and  forearm.  A  patient  of  Dr  Poore's  said  that  the  first  thing 
he  noticed  was  a  difficulty  in  bringing  down  the  hand  upon  the  paper,  and 
for  three  days  he  forced  himself  to  write  by  holding  down  the  right 
wrist  with  the  left  hand,  but  at  last  that  resource  failed  him.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  "writers'  cramp"  is  thtt  it 
is  a  progressive  disease.     For  a  time  a  person  affected  with  it  may  succeed 

•  Synonymt, — Scriveners'  Palsy. — Fr^  Crampedes  ^crivains. — €hrm,  Schpeibeknmpt— 
Penman's  spasm— Mogigraphia  (ji6yi^,  with  difficulty ;  7pa^>  write) — QrajdioqiumBt. 
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in  accomplishing  the  art  of  writing  by  bringing  different  sets  of  muscles  into 
exercise.  Thus,  instead  of  employing  the  weak  muscles  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  he  may  use  those  of  the  forearm ;  or  he  may  place  the  arm  in  some 
extraordinary  attitude  as  soon  as  he  takes  up  the  pen,  resting,  perhaps,  his 
wrist  upon  the  table,  and  raising  his  elbow  at  an  angle  ;  or  pressing  the  limb 
close  to  the  side  of  his  body ;  or,  again,  straightening  the  elbow,  and  holding 
the  instrument  at  arm's  length.  But  if  he  persists  in  writing  much  all 
these  resources  soon  fail  him.  The  muscles  which  he  has  called  in  to  his 
assistance  "give  out"  in  their  turn.  Even  if  he  should  have  taken  the 
pains  to  learn  to  use  the  pen  with  the  other  hand,  that  too  is  after  a  time 
attacked.  At  advanced  periods  of  the  disease  the  muscles  are  often  affected 
with  spasmodic  contractions  of  considerable  violence  independently  of  all 
efforts  at  writing.  Dr  Poore's  patient  complained  that  his  hand  would  some- 
times bounce  suddenly  out  of  the  side-pocket  of  his  coat  while  he  was  walking 
in  the  street,  and  he  once  broke  a  jug  in  consequence  of  an  unexpected 
spasm  while  he  was  pouring  out  some  water. 

In  some  cases  the  spasm  extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  body. 
Dr  Reynolds  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  effort  to  write  caused  the 
head  to  be  drawn  downwards  to  the  right  shoulder  and  the  trunk  to  be  con- 
torted, so  as  to  be  concave  on  the  right  side.  The  same  writer  also  states 
that  he  has  seen,  in  association  with  writers*  cramp,  torticollis,  occasional 
strabismus,  stammering,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

There  is  not  generally  any  impairment  of  sensation.  Sometimes  the 
patient  complains  of  "  numbness,"  or  "  tightness,"  or  "  coldness,"  or  of  some 
peculiar  sensation  which  he  cannot  define  in  one  particular  finger,  or 
running  from  some  part  of  the  hand  up  towards  the  arm.  In  some  rare 
cases  anaesthesia  has  been  observed.  Very  commonly  the  act  of  writing,  if 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  causes  the  hand  and  wrist  to  ache,  or 
even  the  shoulder  or  the  spine.  These  abnormal  feelings  distress  the 
patient  to  an  extent  which  seems  altogether  disproportionate  to  that  of  the 
actual  pain  which  he  has  to  endure.  Indeed,  a  peculiarity  is  often  observ- 
able in  the  psychical  state  of  those  who  are  affected  with  writers'  cramp  in 
its  more  advanced  stages ;  they  are  highly  irritable  and  excitable,  and  very 
desponding  about  their  complaint.  Dr  Poore  speaks  of  one  man  as  having 
been  apparently  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  and  of  another  as  having  actually 
taken  up  a  knife  with  his  left  hand  and  stabbed  himself  on  the  wrist.  Such 
patients  are  generally  nervous,  and  they  are  less  than  ever  able  to  write 
when  others  are  looking  on,  or  when  the  subject-matter  is  of  special 
importance.  Dr  Poore  was  told  by  one  person  that  he  got  on  better  when 
copying  than  when  composing  what  he  wrote ;  and  another  patient  had  to 
watch  the  point  of  his  pen,  for  if  he  looked  away  from  it  his  handwriting 
at  once  became  unsteady.  Those  who  are  affected  with  this  disease  are 
also  said  to  sleep,  badly,  and  to  be  ill-nourished,  with  soft  fiabby  muscles. 
Dr  Poore  has  often  noticed  a  thin,  brittle  state  of  the  nails. 

JEiiology. — It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  cause  of  writers'  cramp,  and 
of  the  affections  allied  to  it,  is  over-use  of  the  muscles,  or  working  too  hard 
and  too  long  at  that  particular  kind  of  labour  which  becomes  accompanied 
with  the  spasm ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most  of  those  who  are 
attacked  are  clerks,  or  accountants,  or  in  some  way  professionally  engaged 
in  writing.  Moreover,  as  Dr  Poore  points  out,  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  often  dates  from  the  time  at  which  some  heavy  task  has 
been  accomplished,   as   when   an   architect  has  worked   against   time  to 
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complete  the  details  of  a  plan,  or  a  lady  to  finish  an  etching  for  a 
bazaar.  Yet  some  persons  strain  their  powers  to  Uie  utmost^  and  gH 
through  extraordinary  amounts  of  writing,  without  suffering  from  scri- 
veners'  cramp;  and  others  are  attacked  who  have  never  written  more 
than  is  safely  accomplished  by  most  persons.  The  author  met  with  two 
such  cases  :  one  in  a  boy,  aged  fifteen,  whose  education  seemed  to  have  been 
rather  neglected  than  otherwise ;  and  one  in  a  lady  of  fashion,  who  had  ai 
most  to  write  a  few  notes  to  her  friends.  Dr  Poore  speaks  of  an  instasM 
having  come  imder  his  observation  in  which  three  generations  in  a  direct 
line  were  affected.  Another  of  his  patients  referred  Uie  comfdaint  to  the 
severe  shock  caused  by  an  alarm  of  fire. 

Pathology, — The  seat  of  this  neurosis  is  doubtful  One  theory,  wfaidi  k 
supported  by  Reynolds  and  by  Erb,  is  that  it  lies  in  the  central  gan^ia 
which  effect  the  association  and  co-ordination  of  muscular  movements  for  the 
more  complex  actions.  The  nutrition  of  these  structures  is  suj^XMed  to  be 
impaired  as  the  result  of  over-exertion,  and  the  consequence  is  a  penrenioii 
of  their  functions,  which  expresses  itself  in  irregular  spasmodic  movemeiiti. 
A  strong  point  in  favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact  thsX  when  one  ann  haf 
been  affected  the  other  is  often  attacked  afterwards ;  and  the  rdationa  whid 
writers'  cramp  bears  to  torticollis  and  other  spasmodic  neuroses  afford  a 
further  aj^ument. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  the  motor  centres  in  the  cortex  are  aflected 
than  those  in  the  anterior  cornua. 

The  other  theory,  which  was  first  proposed  by  Zaradelli  (1857)  and  is 
ably  advocated  by  Dr  Poore,  is  that  the  starting-point  of  the  morl»d  changv 
is  exhaustion  of  some  particular  muscle  or  set  of  muscles — generally  one  ol 
the  small  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  thumb  or  fingers — which  are  k^  eon- 
stantly  in  action  throughout  the  whole  time  that  a  pen  is  held  in  the 
hand.  One  or  more  of  these,  it  is  suggested,  begins  after  a  time  to 
respond  sluggishly  to  the  stimulus  of  the  will  The  patient  then  uneoa- 
sciously  calls  into  play  other  muscles,  generally  those  of  the  foreann.  la 
their  turn  these  too  become  worn  out»  and  thus  the  process  of  sobstitatioa 
is  carried  on,  always  with  the  same  result  Dr  Poore  has  in  a  large  numbor 
ol  cases  of  writers'  cramp  tested  the  electric  reactions  of  the  musdee  wtiA 
are  specially  engaged  in  the  act  of  holding  a  pen,  and  has  found  that  oftei 
one  or  more  of  them  showed  a  marked  impairment  of  irritability  as  cob- 
pared  with  those  of  the  opposite  limb.*  It  might  be  thought  that  a  stnng 
argument  against  the  theory  in  question  is  afforded  by  the  well-known  and 
remarkable  fact  that  a  patient  who  is  severely  affected  with  the  diaease  k 
often  perfectly  able  to  perform  other  actions.  But  Dr  Poore  argues  tte 
the  utility  of  the  affected  muscles  for  other  purposes  is  only  apparent; 
the  hand  and  forearm,  he  says,  are  so  bountifully  furnished  that  for  aoit 
movements  there  are  more  muscles  than  are  required.  If  a  man  finds  soat 
of  them  to  be  weak^  he  unconsciously  substitutes  others  in  their  place  to  do 
the  work  required.  This  writer  maintains  that  certain  among  the  sore 
delicate  actions  of  the  hand  are  generally  interfered  with  beside  tho« 
which  give  to  the  case  its  principal  character.  Thus  one  of  his  pati«^ 
could  no  longer  hold  a  knitting-needle ;  another  was  unable  to  take  up  btf 

*  Electrical  irritability  is  generally  deficient,  as  Dr  Frank  Smith  f  oand  to  be  tbe  ea* 
in  hammer  palsy ;  but  Dr  Dubois,  of  Berne,  has  lately  stated  that  in  early  caaea  of  kli^rsffc 
workers'  cramp  faradic  and  galvanic  irritability  of  the  afflected  mnadea  Is  enM 
although  afterwards  depressed  or  lost  ('Brit.  Med.  Jonm.,'  1887,  voL  i*  p.  18(tt). 
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dress  between  her  thumb  and  her  forefinger ;  and  a  third  could  not  toss 
over  a  letter  into  a  letter-box.  So,  Erb  states  that  the  sufferers  from 
writers'  cramp  may  be  unable  to  button  their  clothes,  to  work  embroidery, 
or  to  play  upon  the  piano.  One  of  Dr  Poore's  patients  had  great  difficulty 
in  feeding  and  dressing  himself. 

Benedikt  has  proposed  to  distinguish  a  spasmodic,  a  tremulous,  and  a 
paralytic  form  of  the  disease. 

Diagrmis, — ^The  diagnosis  of  writers'  cramp,  or  of  the  allied  forms  of 
handici-aft  and  reflex  spasmodic  spasm,  is  tolerably  easy  when  they  have 
reached  an  advanced  stage.  But  one  must  always  recollect  that  impairment 
of  the  power  of  writing  may  result  from  a  number  of  other  affections  of 
the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  upper  limbs.  Progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
neuritis  of  the  ulnar,  the  median,  or  the  radial  nerve,  compression  of  either 
of  these  nerves  by  a  tumour  of  whatever  kind,  may  each  give  rise  to  this 
symptom.  Dr  Poore  mentions  a  case  of  subclavio-axillary  aneurysm  in 
which  the  first  thing  noticed  by  the  patient  was  that  he  could  write  only 
with  great  effort,  and  then  illegibly. 

As  a  rule,  a  person  affected  with  writers'  cramp  goes  on  for  a  long 
time  without  medical  advice,  struggling  against  what  he  deems  a  foolish 
incapacity  to  carry  on  his  duties.  But  when  it  does  happen  that  one  is  con- 
sulted at  a  very  early  period,  there  may  be  great  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  disease  is  really  present  or  not.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
if  the  patient  is  a  nervous  professional  man,  whose  mind  has  for  some  time 
been  dwelling  upon  the  subject ;  or  if  he  is  a  bank  clerk,  who  has  beard  all 
about  it  from  his  fellow-officers,  and  who  has  perhaps  been  reading  a  number 
of  medical  books.  Such  persons  come  to  one  complaining  that  the  act  of 
writing  causes  a  number  of  unpleasant  sensations  ;  and  one  may  be  in  great 
doubt  whether  to  laugh  at  their  complaints  or  to  take  them  seriously.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  indications  are  afforded  by  the  effects  of  rest.  If 
the  supposed  symptoms  show  themselves  only  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  are  entirely  gone  the  next  morning  or  after  the  interval  of  a 
Sunday,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  serious  consequence.  Thus  Dr  Poore 
speaks  of  an  eminent  pianist  who,  after  practising  for  a  long  time,  found 
that  he  could  not  always  strike  the  right  note ;  but  a  few  hours  later  he 
could  play  as  well  as  ever.  In  such  a  case  it  is  evident  that  nothing  is 
seriously  wrong. 

Prognosis  and  treatmenL — In  most  cases  a  right  diagnosis  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  on  it  may  depend  the  whole  future  of  the  patient.  At  this 
period  the  discontinuance  of  all  writing — or  of  whatever  other  action  may  be 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  complaint — may  completely  cure  it  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two.  Even  then,  indeed,  there  is  always  a  risk  that  the  disease  may 
return  if  the  muscles  should  be  again  overworked.  But,  most  commonly,  the 
prognosis  that  must  be  given  is  veiy  unfavourable.  At  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease  there  is  scarcely  any  chance  of  recovery,  unless  the  patient 
can  altogether  give  up  his  occupation  for  six  months  or  even  for  a  whole 
year.  And  in  many  cases  treatment  fails  entirely,  the  disease  advancing 
steadily  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done. 

The  only  remedy  appears  to  be  galvanism.  Of  this  Erb  speaks  highly, 
recommending  the  employment  of  ascending  currents  along  the  cervical 
spine,  as  well  as  peripheral  galvanisation  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  specially 
concerned.  But  by  far  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  Dr  Poore. 
His  method  consists  in  making  the  patient  perform  rhythmical  movements 
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with  the  affected  muscles,  while  a  continuous  current  of  moderate  intensity 
is  passed  through  them.  His  first  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-two, 
who  had  suffered  from  writers'  cramp  for  more  than  nine  years,  and  in  whofa 
it  presented  its  severest  form.  Dr  Poore  exercised  separately  the  deltoidt 
the  biceps,  the  triceps,  and  the  other  muscles,  as  well  as  those  of  the  hands 
and  fingers.  When  the  treatment  was  commenced  the  patient  could  not 
finish  writing  the  word  George ;  at  the  end  of  five  months  he  was  able  to 
write  a  whole  epistle,  forming  his  letters  well  and  firmly.  He  bad  been  un- 
able to  feed  himself ;  he  could  now  do  all  that  he  wanted,  and  had  embailLed 
in  a  small  business.  Another  of  Dr  Poore's  cases  is  little  less  remarkable. 
A  man,  aged  forty,  had  for  four  years  suffered  from  the  disease,  and  had  for 
six  months  been  unable  to  write,  the  attempt  to  do  so  giving  him  great 
pain.  After  the  first  application  of  the  current  this  pain  disappeired, 
within  a  week  he  could  sign  his  name  with  tolerable  ease,  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  months  his  handwriting  looked  as  good  as  it  had  ever  been,  although 
he  was  not  at  that  time  able  to  hold  his  pen  quite  properly  and  tightly 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  Unfortunately,  however,  Dr  Poore  reoonk 
no  similar  successes  in  his  later  papers  on  the  subject 

Wolff's  combination  of  galvanic  treatment  with  massage  is  commended 
by  Charcot,  by  Ross,  and  by  de  Watteville. 

Dr  €k>wers  strongly  advocates  free  writing  from  the  shoulder  as  m 
preventive  and  a  remedy,  and  says  that  the  disease  is  unknown  among 
shorthand  writers. 

Bromide  of  potassium  is  said  to  be  occasionally  beneficial  to  patients 
affected  with  writers'  cramp,  by  removing  the  depression  and  irritability  from 
which  they  suffer.  Strychnia  is  often  injurious.  Stimulating  liniments  and 
douches  appear  to  be  almost  if  not  quite  useless.  £rb  says  that  many 
patients  are  relieved  by  applying  a  narrow  bandage  or  strip  of  plaster  round 
the  wrists.  This  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  do  any  good  where  the 
only  muscles  affected  are  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

Hammer  paisy,* — ^This  curious  variety  of  handicraft  spasm  was  described 
by  the  late  Dr  Frank  Smith,  of  Sheffield  ('Lancet,'  March  27th,  1869 ;  and 
'Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  Oct.  31st,  1874).  He  observed  eight  cases  among 
the  pen,  blade,  and  file  forgers,  who  use  a  hammer  of  three  to  eight  pounds 
weight  sometimes  for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  delivering  as  many  as 
28,800  carefully  adjusted  strokes  every  day. 

The  patient  finds  his  hand  has  lost  its  cunning ;  he  is  awkward,  and 
hits  awry.  Spasms  of  the  flexors  and  pronators  of  the  forearm  appear,  then 
gradual  weakness  of  the  whole  limb,  and  finally  muscular  atrophy. 

We  lately  had  a  t3rpical  case  of  hammer-spasm  in  Guy's  HosjAtal 
(Philip  Ward,  No.  31,  1887)  in  a  healthy,  well-nourished  man  of  twenty- 
seven.  He  worked  at  nail-making  with  a  hammer  of  two  pounds  weight, 
and  worked  by  the  piece.  His  arm,  on  his  attempting  to  move  it,  or  on  the 
hand  being  grasped,  was  at  once  thrown  into  clonic  spasms,  without  pain, 
which  affected  the  pronators  and  flexors  of  the  forearm,  and  also  the  flcx<V8 
and  adductors  of  the  arm.  Sensation  was  perfect.  There  were  no  signs  of 
affection  of  the  cranial  or  other  nerves,  no  wasting  of  muscles,  and  no 
cephalic  S3rmptoms.t 

In  Dr  Smith's  cases  the  right  leg  was  frequently  weak ;   there 


*  Synonymi, — Hammer  spasm — HepboBstic  hemiplegia. 

t  This  case,  we  afterwards  found,  was  the  same  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  lectnrt 
by  Dr  Poore  in  the  '  Lancet '  for  August  2l8t,  1886. 
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neuralgia  or  numbness,  and  painful  spasm  in  the  affected  arm ;  sometimes 
ptosis  or  thickness  of  speech,  while  in  one  instance  (No.  7)  there  was 
aphasia.     Hence  he  proposed  the  name  Hephaestic  hemiplegia. 

Of  one  case  he  writes :  Neuralgia  and  an  indescribable  centripetal  feeling 
frequently  affected  the  right  arm  and  forearm.  The  tactile  sensibility  of 
the  forearm  was  almost  lost;  electro-sensibility  and  electro-contractility 
were  almost  extinct.  Thermal  sensibility  remained.  The  temperature  in 
the  right  axilla  was  1^  Fahrenheit  below  that  of  the  left.  There  were  no 
mental  83niiptoms ;  sight,  smell,  hearing,  taste,  and  speech  were  unaffected. 

The  facts  of  spasms  being  followed  by  paralysis,  of  extension  of  motor 
symptoms  to  the  leg  and  face,  and  of  the  affection  of  speech,  all  appear  to 
point  to  the  motor  region  of  the  hemispheres  as  the  seat  of  this  remarkable 
disease.  No  autopsy  has  yet  been  made,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
local  lesion  is,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages,  either  vascular  or  otherwise 
unrecognisable  after  death.  A  '^discharging,"  becoming  afterwards  a 
"  destroying "  lesion,  would  probably  best  explain  writers'  cramp  and  the 
allied  spasmodic  diseases.  At  least  there  seems  less  reason  for  placing  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  whether  "functional"  or  "organic,"  in  the  muscles, 
peripheral  nerves,  anterior  comua,  or  motor  tract  of  the  cord. 

Some  of  Dr  Smith's  cases  improved  under  sedatives  and  rest.  In  the  case 
above  mentioned  in  Guy's  Hospital,  Dr  Pooro's  plan  for  scriveners'  cramp  was 
tried  without  benefit;  also  Calabar  bean,  bromides,  and  succus  conii 
raised  to  a  two-ounce  dose,  and  continued  three  times  a  day  for  nearly  a 
fortnight.  Kest  in  bed  seemed  to  be  most  useful,  but  the  patient  thought 
chloral  hydrate  at  night  not  only  gave  him  refreshing  sleep,  but  made  the 
spasms  less  severe  during  the  day. 

Tetanilla.* — In  the  spasmodic  affections  hitherto  described  the  con- 
vulsive movements  have  been  of  a  clonic  kind.  But  there  is  one  member  of 
the  group  in  which  tonic  spasm  is  the  essential  symptom.  This  is  the  disease 
to  which  Lucien  Corvisart  in  1852  gave  the  name  of  tetanie :  previously  it 
had  been  described  by  Dance  in  1831  as  "  a  kind  of  intermittent  tetanus ; " 
and  Steinberg  had  called  it  "  idiopathic  "  or  "  rheumatic  contraction  of  the 
extremities."  Trousseau's  lecture  on  this  curious  affection  first  drew  atten- 
tion to  it  in  this  country,  and  Dr  Moxon  recorded  a  case  in  the  *  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports'  for  1870.  It  differs  pathologically  and  clinically  from 
the  terrible  disease  always  known  as  tetanus. 

Tetanilla  is  generally  confined  to  the  limbs,  and  affects  chiefly  their 
distal  parts.  Sometimes  it  is  limited  to  the  forearms  and  hands ;  much 
more  rarely  to  the  legs  and  feet.  As  a  rule  it  involves  all  four  extremities 
at  the  same  time  or  dtemately. 

The  patient  first  has  a  sensation  of  tingling  in  the  parts  which  are  to  be 
affected,  and  then  begins  to  find  that  their  movements  are  no  longer  free. 
Soon  the  thumbs  become  forcibly  adducted  ;  the  fingers  of  each  hand  are 
closely  pressed  together,  and  are  half  flexed  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints,  but  usually  extended  beyond ;  the  palms  are  hollowed  by  the 
approximation  of  their  inner  and  outer  surfaces.  Hence  Trousseau's  com- 
parison to  the  conical  form  of  the  accoucheur's  hand  when  introduced  into 
the  vagina  to  perform  turning.     The  thumbs  may  be  driven  into  the  skin  so 

•  Synonyms, — Tetany— Tonic  cramps  of  the  fingers  and  toes  in  children— Bhenmatic 
contraction  of  the  extremities— Remittent  tetanus. — Fr»  Tetanie — TetaniUe— Contracture 
rhumatismale  des  nourrices  (Trousseau). — Oerm,  Tetanie* 
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violently  as  to  produce  marks,  or  even  (it  is  said)  to  give  rise  to  sloo^is. 
The  wrists  are  half  flexed,  and  the  forearms  strongly  pronated.  In  the 
lower  limbs  the  toes  are  bent  down  and  adducted ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  are 
hollowed,  and  the  backs  arched  ;  the  heels  are  pulled  up  by  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calves.     The  extremities  are  affected  on  both  sides. 

The  contracted  muscles  feel  hard ;  their  resistance  may  be  overcome  by 
the  employment  of  some  force,  which  generally  gives  the  patient  pain,  biit 
sometimes  relief.  Thus  the  fingers  and  thumb  may  be  straightened  ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  are  released  they  again  become  flexed  as  before.  Anollier 
way  of  arresting  the  spasms  is  by  means  of  cold.  Tronsseau  mentions  that 
persons  in  whom  the  lower  limbs  are  affected  can  often  regain  the  free  use 
of  them,  for  the  time,  by  merely  standing  with  naked  feet  on  a  stone  floor ; 
and  the  same  result  can  be  brought  about  by  immersing  t^e  hands  and 
forearms  in  cold  water. 

During  the  paroxysms  the  movements  of  the  affected  parts  are  maeh 
impaired.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  patient  is  a  woman  nursing  a 
child,  she  cannot  hold  it  in  her  arms.  There  is  partial  ansesthesiay  so  tliat 
the  patient  cannot  judge  of  the  size  and  hardness  of  objects.  In  walking 
he  feels  as  if  his  feet  were  treading  upon  a  thick  carpet  Pain  is  sometiiDei 
altogether  wanting,  but  it  is  usually  present  in  more  or  less  severity,  and  is 
compared  to  that  which  accompanies  ordinary  "cramps"  of  the  legs. 
Another  common  sjonptom  is  that  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet  beeoaie 
oddematous,  and  sometimes  red  with  swollen  veins. 

In  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  the  spasm  generally  passes  off,  but  some- 
times  it  lasts  without  stopping  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  even  longer  stilL  As 
it  subsides  sensations  of  formication  are  again  experienced. 

After  a  variable  interval  another  attack  commences,  and  this  go^  on  for 
several  days,  or  sometimes  for  two  or  three  months.  Even  after  a  long  period 
of  health  the  disease  may  return.  A  child,  whose  case  is  recorded  by  Dr 
Moxon,  was  first  attacked  by  tetany  when  five  months  old,  and  had  it  on 
five  distinct  occasions,  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  twelve  months,  before  it 
reached  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half.  One  of  Trousseau's  patients^  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one,  had  the  disease  every  winter  for  four  years,  the 
contractions  coming  on  every  day  during  a  period  of  two  months. 

Trousseau  found  that  in  a  patient  affected  with  tetany  one  can  at  anj 
time  bring  on  the  spasms  by  compressing  the  principal  nerve  or  artery  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb. 

The  electrical  relations  of  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  in  this  diseifie 
have  been  investigated  by  Erb  ('Ziemssen's  Handbuch,'  xii,  p.  345),  previooslj 
by  Kussmaul  and  Benedikt,  and  more  recently  by  Chvostek  and  WeiaB, 
with  the  result  that  the  excitability  both  to  faradic  and  to  galvanic  curraits 
has  been  found  greatly  increased  except  only  where  the  facial  nerve  k  dis- 
tributed (see  Dr  Buzzard's  observations,  'Clin.  Lectures,'  pp.  414,  417). 
We  found  in  the  two  cases  mentioned  below  that  the  closing  contraction  was 
apt  to  cause  tetanus  instead  of  an  ordinary  contraction.* 

*  The  following  summary  of  cases  of  tetany  admitted  into  Quy's  Hospital  betvccn  1866 
and  1888  was  extracted  out  of  our  clinical  records  by  Mr  Lefevre  for  the  present  t^tJoa : 

1869.  Tetaf^. — Boy,  SBt.  6 :   swelling  of  right  fbot,  hot  and  tender ;  history  of  caa/qB 
before  admission  only.     Believed. 

1870.  Intermittent  tetany, — M.,  ret  3,  with  condition  of  talipes  nquino-vama.     Rdiered. 

1872.  Intermittent  tetanilla. — M.,  set.  18,  with  cramps  in  calves  and  hands ;  Uie£aplinf« 
was  also  involved.    Improved. 

1873.  Tetany,— 'Id ^  SBt.  2  :  hands  cone-shape,  feet  extended ;  slight  opistboloiMW^     Cared. 
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Cases  presenting  the  characters  just  described  are  decidedly  of  rare 
occnirence ;  only  seven  have  been  seen  at  Guy's  Hospital  since  the  one 
recorded  by  Dr  Moxon  in  1870.  One,  in  a  boy  three  years  old,  was  de- 
scribed by  Dr  Wilks  in  a  paper  in  the  same  Eeports  for  1872,  and  in  his 
lectures  he  recounts  two  others  in  youths  of  sixteen  and  eighteen.  The 
former  was  a  private  patient ;  the  latter  was  the  third  of  the  Guy's  cases. 

The  writer  had  two  boys,  brothers,  under  his  care  within  a  few  months, 
vrith  the  typical  symptoms  of  tetaniUa.     One  aged  five,  in  Mary  Ward, 
developed  severe  symptoms.     The  spasms  became  general,  he  lost  his  power 
of  speech,  and  his  temperature  rose.     After  further  local  and  general  treat- 
ment he  died,  September,  1887,  the  illness  having  lasted  about  three  weeks. 
His  elder  brother,  aged  seven,  was  admitted  into  John  Ward,  November, 
1888,  with  the  same  painful  tonic  spasms   of  his  hands  and  feet.     He 
slowly  and  gradually  recovered,  and  at  last  went  out  well  in  February,  1889. 
In  neither  of  these  cases  were  there  any  clear  signs  of  rickets. 

In  the  present  year  (1890)  we  have  had  a  ninth  case  in  Mary  Ward  in 
an  adult  which  resembled  tetanilla  in  its  localisation,  and  in  being  in  all 
probability  functional.  A  woman  of  about  forty  was  suddenly  attacked, 
as  the  result  of  strong  and  sudden  emotion,  by  tonic  contractions  of  her 
fingers  and  toes.  This  had  lasted  several  months  when  she  came  under 
the  writer's  care,  and  two  fingers  of  one  hand  had  become  contracted. 
The  other  hand  was  nearly  well,  and  the  toes  could  be  flexed  though  with 
some  pain.  The  case  might  be  called  carpo-pedal  spasms  in  an  adult.  It 
had  the  character  of  an  "  hysterical "  disorder. 

In  tetany  the  spasms  are  not  always  limited  to  the  extremities.  Trous- 
seau describes  instances  in  which  the  face  and  trunk  were  also  affected. 
In  these  cases  the  face  became  distorted  ;  the  eyes  acquired  a  squint ;  the 
stemo-mastoidei  and  the  pectorales  were  rigid  ;  the  recti  abdominis  stood 
up  like  tense  cords.  The  jaws  were  firmly  clenched,  and  the  speech  was 
impaired.  Laryngeal  spasm  sometimes  occurred,  causing  lividity  and  ap- 
parent danger  of  suffocation.  Febrile  disturbance  was  also  present.  Yet 
even  in  such  severe  cases,  the  patient  would  often  get  up;  and  if  an 
adult  she  would  attend  on  other  patients,  although  suffering  from  pains 
in  the  loins,  and  feeling  bruised  and  exhausted.  Sooner  or  later  recovery 
almost  invariably  took  place.  Trousseau,  however,  mentions  one  instance  in 
which  death  occurred  from  phthisis  during  a  relapse  of  tetany,  and  another 
which  was  supposed  to  have  ended  fatally  within  a  few  horn's  of  its  com- 
mencement Dr  Moxon  suggested  that  tliis  was  really  a  case  of  tetanus, 
but  the  hands  and  feet  were  characteristically  affected ;  and  these  are  the 
very  parts  which  constantly  escape  the  spasms  of  tetanus. 

It  appears  likely  that  a  very  common  affection  is  really  a  minor  variety 
of  tetany,  namely,  "  carpo-pedal  contractions,^^  or  "  turning  in  "  of  the  thumbs 
and  great  toes,  which  one  looks  for  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  in  rachitic 
children.  Dr  Jackson  regards  these  as  rudimentary  epileptiform  compulsions  ; 
but  surely  they  are  more  closely  related  to  tetany. 

Notwithstanding  occasional  extension  to  other  parts,  tonic  spasm  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  tetany,  and  this  approximates 

1876.  Tetany  (associated  with  rickets  and  diarrhcea). — Boy,  st.  6.    Cared. 
1883.  ?  Tetany.— QtirX,  tet  10^.    Bight  hand  only  affected;  thumb  flexed  and  adducted; 
fingers  semiflexed ;  hand  drawn  to  ulnar  side.     Rapidly  disappeared. 

1887.  Boy,  set.  5.    Hands  and  feet  affected.     Fatal  by  dyspncea. 

1888.  Brother  of  above,  set.  7.    Hands  and  feet,  with  much  pain.    Slowly  recovered. 
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it  to  another  affection  of  early  life,  Trismus  neonatorum.  It  occnrs  in  infanti 
within  a  week  after  birth,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  first  twelve  hours. 
From  Dr  West's  description  of  its  symptoms  it  appears  that,  besides  opistho- 
tonos, there  is  clenching  of  the  hands,  flexion  of  the  feet  upon  the  anklea»  and 
bending  of  the  toes  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  when  the  fit  subsidea  the 
child  still  lies  with  its  hands  clenched  and  its  thumbs  drawn  into  Uie  palm, 
the  legs  being  generally  crossed,  and  the  great  toe  separated  widdy  from 
the  others."  The  head  is  thrown  back,  and  the  opisthotonos  contiiiiieSt 
although  in  a  diminished  degree.  Before  long  the  little  patient  becomea 
unable  to  swallow,  and  perhaps  comatose  ;  and  death  quickly  ensuea. 

The  frequently  fatal  result  and  the  presence  of  opisthotonos  seem  to 
separate  trismus  neonatorum  from  tetany.  But  tonic  spasm  of  the  back  d 
the  neck  is  common  in  children  with  "  carpo-pedal  contractions." 

The  relation  of  these  two  affections  to  tetany  is  confirmed  by  tliffir 
aetiology.  The  trismus  of  newly  born  children  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
be  a  traumatic  tetanus,  excited  by  irritation  which  started  from  the  umbilical 
cord.  But  that  notion  was  refuted  by  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  in  the 
Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  an  effecdre 
system  of  ventilation.  Previously,  one  in  every  six  of  the  infants  bom 
there  had  died  when  less  than  a  fortnight  old ;  and  nineteen  deaths  oat  of 
twenty  were  due  to  trismus.  Afterwards  the  mortality  was  only  one  in 
fifty-eight  and  a  half,  and  but  a  ninth  part  of  it  was  from  the  disease  in 
question.  In  the  West  Indian  islands  it  is  still  common,  and  also  in  St 
Kilda ;  probably  it  is  due  to  a  vitiated  state  of  the  air  in  the  lying-in  cham- 
ber.    In  London  it  must  be  very  rare,  for  Dr  West  saw  only  one  ease. 

In  a  valuable  paper  in  the  '  Lancet'  (May,  1887)  Dr  Cheadle  relates  a 
case  of  tetany  in  an  adult,  and  remarks  on  the  association  of  this  disease  with 
previous  diarrhoea  or  lactation  in  women.  He  believes  that  rickets  in  in&mts 
is  apt  to  produce  various  spasmodic  affections,  which  sometimes  take  the 
form  of  infantile  convulsions,  sometimes  of  carpo-pedal  contractions,  some- 
times of  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  sometimes,  though  less  commonly,  of 
tetany.  Dr  Eustace  Smith  and  Dr  Groodhart  take  the  same  view ;  and  the 
latter  writer  quotes  Mr  Hutchinson's  observation  of  the  frequent  ccMnd- 
dence  of  zonular  catai*act  with  infantile  fits  and  rickets.  £ickets  has  been 
present  in  most  cases  of  tetany  seen  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

Age  and  sex, — ^The  majority  of  cases  of  tetanilla  seen  in  England  oecm* 
in  children.  In  142  collected  from  various  sources  Dr  Cowers  found  43 
between  one  and  nine  years  of  age  (and  of  these  34  under  five),  and  36  be- 
tween ten  and  nineteen ;  making  78  under  twenty,  to  64  adults.  Of  the 
latter  the  majority  were  between  twenty  and  forty  (34  women  to  IS  menX 
13  between  forty  and  fifty  (8  women  to  5  men),  and  4  (all  men)  above  fifty. 
In  children  it  is  more  common  in  boys  than  in  girls.  It  occasionaUy  occon 
in  families. 

Trousseau  speaks  of  tetany  as  occurring  most  frequently  in  women 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty,  particularly  in  those  who  are 
suckling  their  children.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  diet  adopted  during  the  puerperal  period  by  French  phjrsicxans 
which  lowers  the  health,  and  so  brings  on  a  disposition  to  the  disease. 
Trousseau,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  being  the  direct  result  of  exposure  to 
cold.  Tetany  has  been  observed  as  a  sequence  after  removal  of  the  thjrroidy — 
in  seven  out  of  seventy  cases  according  to  Wolfler.  Trousseau  also  described 
diarrhoea  as  a  frequent  predisposing  cause  of  tetany ;  he  had  also  seen  it 
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follow  enteric  fever  and  cholera.     He  had  met  with  instances  of  it  in 
women  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  even  in  adult  males. 

Tetany  sometimes  occurs  as  an  epidemic  neurosis  in  girls'  schools  and 
in  convents,  as  in  the  school  at  Grentilly  in  1876.  Such  cases  bring  it  into 
relation  with  hysteria,  chorea  major,  and  the  extraordinaiy  attacks  of  "  con- 
vulsionnaires." 

The  immediate  paihdogy  of  tetany  is  quite  unknown ;  and  it  has  no 
ascertained  morbid  anatomy.  In  the  fatal  case  of  the  writer's  referred  to 
above,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  both  normal  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
after  hardening  and  staining  nothing  abnormal  could  be  found. 

The  malady  has  no  connection  whatever  with  rheumatism  in  any  intelli- 
gible sense  of  the  word;  all  that  French  and  German  writers  mean  by 
calling  the  contractures  "rheumatic"  is  that  they  occasionally  follow 
exposure  to  cold.  Dr  Hughlings  Jackson  suggests  the  hypothesis  that 
cerebral  influence  is  diminished,  and  that  (supposed)  cerebellar  influence 
over  the  motor  nerves  is  increased. 

Dr  Moxon  remarked  that  the  disease  which  has  been  called  spasmodic 
ergotism,  and  which  was  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  present  century,  was  similar  in  its  symptoms  to  tetany.  Mr 
Wright's  account  of  it  ('Edin.  Med.  Joum.,'  1839)  almost  proves  that  the 
two  disorders  are  identical,  and  that  the  former  was  not  due  to  a  specific 
poison,  but  to  general  deterioration  of  the  health  from  a  defective  supply  of 
nutriment.  He  states  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  similar  disease 
occurred  in  Sweden.  (See  also  on  this  point  a  paper  by  Bauer  in  the  'Ber- 
liner klin.  Wochenschr.,'  1872.) 

The  diagnosis  of  tetany  is  not  difficult,  spinal  meningitis,  especially 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  fever  (p.  653),  being  the  only  a£fection  with  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  confounded.  There  is  no  rise  of  temperature  in  tetany, 
and  when  it  occurs  epidemically  it  is  obviously  a  neurosis. 

The  prognosis  is  probably  always  favourable  in  genuine  cases,  but  death 
may  occur  from  general  convulsions  or  other  complications  to  which  rachitic 
children  are  liable. 

The  treatment  which  Dr  Moxon  adopted  in  his  case  of  tetany  consisted 
in  the  administration  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  five-grain  doses ;  in  four 
days  the  spasms  ceased  to  return,  and  the  child  afterwards  took  cod-liver 
oil  and  steel  wine.  There  can  be  no  question  that  such  remedies  are  to  be 
preferred  to  bleeding  and  clipping  as  suggested  by  Trousseau.  Indeed,  that 
writer  himself  makes  an  exception  for  weakly  and  debilitated  subjects,  for 
whom  he  recommends  quinine  with  small  doses  of  opium  or  belladonna ; 
but  cod-liver  oil  and  good  food  are  the  best  medicines.  In  severe 
cases  he  says  that  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  sometimes  given 
marked  relief.  He  mentions  a  case  which  Aran  cured  by  applying  to  the 
affected  parts  pieces  of  linen  soaked  in  chloroform.  Dr  Wilks  also  finds 
cold  applications  the  best.  Internally  chloral  has  been  found  most  useful  at 
Guy's  Hospital 

Fresh  air  and  exercise  and  moral  discipline  are  probably  the  best  treat- 
ment in  many  cases.  In  infants  chloral  hydrate  (with  or  without  bromides), 
followed  up  by  good  milk,  cod-liver  oil,  meat  juice,  and  other  nutritious 
food,  will  in  most  cases  cure  by  removing  the  cause  as  well  as  the  symptom, 
in  cases  of  tetany,  or  carpo-pedal  contractions,  or  trismus.  Dr  Cheadle 
believes  that  Calabar  bean  will  sometimes  succeed  in  overcoming  the  spasms 
when  other  measures  fail. 
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Thomsen's  Disease.* — ^The  first  full  and  particular  account  of  this 
remarkable  affection  was  given  in  1876  (*  Arch,  fiir  Psychiatrie  u.  Nenrenkr.') 
by  Dr  Thomsen,  a  Danish  physician,  who  was  himself^  with  several  other 
members  of  his  family,  the  subject  of  the  infirmity.  In  the  same  yetr 
Seeligmiiller  published  a  characteristic  case.  Several  others  have  beeo 
observed  in  Germany,  France,  Denmark,  and  Italy,  and  Dr  Bozard  hu 
recently  described  two  cases  in  our  own  country  ('lincet,'  May  Hth,  1887). 
Erb  published  a  monograph  on  the  disease  in  1886.  A  full  bibliography 
was  given  by  Dr  Paul  Chapman  in  the  sixth  volume  of  *  Brain  *  (April, 
1883),  and  by  Dr  Hale  White  in  the  same  periodical  for  April,  1886,  and 
in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  for  1890. 

Symptoms, — ^The  peculiar  features  of  the  affection  are  that  when  the 
patient  endeavours  to  perform  voluntary  movement  after  rest^  the  muaeles 
of  the  limbs  when  used  are  thrown  into  tonic  contractions,  which  prevert 
motion  and  keep  the  parts  in  a  state  of  stiffness,  like  that  of  cramp,  thoo^ 
without  pain.     As  in  ordinary  cramp,  the  contractions,  though  vident^  are 
ineffective  and  irregular,  portions  only  of  the   muscle  being  raised  into 
bulging  elevations.     After  a  time  the  difficulty  is  overcome,  and  the  patient 
is  able  to  rise  from  his  chair,  and  walk,  run,  or  perform  any  action  he 
desires  with  his  limbs.     But  the  difficulty  returns  again  and  again,  ao  as 
seriously  to  interfere  with  his  daily  life.      SeeligmiiUer's  patient  was  a 
healthy  young  recruit,  who  found  himself  slow  and  awkward  in  performing 
his  military  exercises.     Not  only  the  arms  and  legs,  but  the  muscles  of  the 
tnmk,  are  subject  to  this  difficulty,  and  also  those  of  the  tongue  and  Hps,  so 
that  there  results  a  kind  of  stammering — a  violent  effort  to  speak,  inabihty 
to  do  so,  and  at  last  an  explosive  utterance,  which  passes  into  ordinary  easy 
articulation  for  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

The  involuntary  muscles,  as  those  of  respiration  and  micturition  and  the 
sphincters,  are  quite  unaffected.  There  is  sometimes  a  feeling  of  nnmhoes 
or  "pins  and  needles''  in  the  limbs,  and  occasionally  pains^ but  theee appear 
to  be  often  absent,  and  never  severe  or  long  continued.  There  k  no 
anaesthesia.  The  knee-jerk  and  plantar  reflexes  are.  usually  reported 
to  be  present,  and  sometimes  excessive ;  but  in  one  of  Dr  Buzzard's  cases 
the  former  was  completely  and  the  latter  almost  completely  abolished.  The 
galvanic  and  faradic  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  greater  than  normal,  and 
they  readily  respond  to  mechanical  stimuli,  but  contract  and  relax  very 
slowly.  The  nerves  react  normally  ;  there  is  no  R.D.  Fibrillary  tremon 
have  often  been  observed,  and  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  after  stimiilatioa 
continues  long  enough  to  be  photographed.  Erb  says  that  irritation  d  tk 
ulnar  nerve  causes  the  muscles  it  supplies  to  contract,  but  Dr  White  findi 
that  this  may  occur  in  healthy  persons. 

There  is  no  atrophy  of  the  affected  muscles.  On  the  contnuy,  they 
undergo  true  hypertrophy,  especially,  it  would  seem,  t^e  gastrocnemiit 
external  vasti,  glutaei,  and  trapezii,  but  always  in  a  symmetrical  manner. 
Yet  the  muscidar  strength  of  the  patients  is  not  at  all  proportdonate  totfctf 
apparently  athletic  development. 

Some  authors  have  described  the  mental  faculties  of  the  patient  u 
deficient,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  regard  this  as  a  character  of  the 
disease,  particularly  since  one  of  them  taught  us  to  recc^nise  it  The  patieBi 
is  often  intelligent  and  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  his  infirmity ;  but  he  8ay« 

*  Called  by  Thomsen  "Tonic  contractions  in  voluntary  muscles,  as  the  result irfink'*'**' 
psychical  predisposition."    Strumpell  and  Erb  call  it  "  Myotonia  coDgenitiu" 
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he  feels  awkward  and  unready ;  "  before  doing  anything  he  must  get  his 
mtiscles  ready,"  and  hence  he  is  incapable  of  prompt  and  rapid  movement 
in  reponse  to  the  wilL     The  general  health  is  unimpaired. 

We  have  lately  had  a  typical  case  of  this  curious  disorder  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, in  a  healthy  and  well-made  young  Welshman.  He  was  apparently 
strong,  and  of  more  than  average  intelligence,  but  he  could  not  "  start '' 
^Talking  or  rising  from  a  chair.  A  full  account  of  his  case  is  given  by 
Dr  W.  H.  White,  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Kep.,'  vol.  xlvi. 

Pathdogy, — No  autopsy  has  yet  been  made  in  a  case  of  Thomson's 
disease,  so  that  its  seat  and  morbid  anatomy  are  completely  unknown.  The 
primary  change  may  be  in  the  muscles  or  motor  neiTes,  in  the  motor  tracts 
of  the  cord,  or  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  or  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  is  no 
lesion  discoverable  by  the  scalpel  or  the  microscope.  Fragments  of  muscles 
have  been  removed  by  the  "harpoon"  (p.  498),  and  the  fibres  are  found 
to  be  decidedly  thicker  than  usual ;  the  striation  is  unaffected,  and  there  is 
no  fatty  or  interstitial  overgrowth  as  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis.  (See 
the  drawing  in  Dr  White's  article,  pi.  iii.) 

Dr  A.  McL.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  and  some  other  writers,  have 
argued  against  the  symptoms  of  Thomsen's  disease  being  more  than  acci- 
dental or  secondary.  Dr  Thomsen  himself,  as  appears  by  the  title  under 
which  he  described  it,  regarded  the  affection  as  rather  mental  or  emotional 
than  organic  in  origin.  The  nervous  centres  have  never  been  examined, 
for  no  patient  has  yet  died. 

Etiology. — ^The  reality  of  the  disease  as  a  recurrent  combination  of  sym- 
ptoms is  established  by  its  hereditary  origin.  Dr  Thomsen  saw  signs  of  it 
in  his  own  children  while  still  in  the  cradle ;  his  own  mother  was  slightly 
affected,  and  two  of  her  bpthers  typically  so ;  of  her  thirteen  children,  six, 
besides  Dr  Thomsen  himself,  were  subjects  of  the  infirmity ;  and  of  his 
own  five  sons,  four  inherited  it  from  their  father.  Benedikt,  Leyden, 
£ulenburg,  Pitres,  Dalledet,  Erb,  all  found  the  same  hereditary  and  family 
distribution.  It  is  more  constant  than  in  any  other  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  except  perhaps  Friedreich's  disease ;  but,  like  that  rare  and 
obscure  condition,  its  duration  is  more  extended  laterally  than  vertically,  L  e, 
it  affects  many  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  family,  but  does  not  so  readily  pass 
to  the  next  generation,  and  rarely  to  a  third. 

Both  sexes  are  liable  to  be  affected,  but  males  much  more  frequently. 
The  disease  is  probably  congenital,  but  the  symptoms  first  become  obvious 
when  a  boy  goes  to  school  and  finds  himself  unable  to  take  part  in  games, 
— in  a  case  reported  by  Dr  Banham,  of  Reading,  only  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

Course  and  jprognosis, — The  symptoms  do  not  appear  to  be  aggravated 
after  they  are  once  fully  developed,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  having 
disappeared,  nor  is  any  treatment  even  supposed  to  be  efficacious.  The 
condition  is  probably  as  innate  and  ineradicable  as  stammering,  or  timbre  of 
voice,  or  tricks  of  speech  and  gesture ;  and,  like  them,  if  ever  "  grown  out  of" 
the  result  is  not  obtained  by  direct  therapeutical  means,  but  by  the  gradual 
effect  of  circumstances  and  of  time. 

Paralysis  Agiians.* — Unlike  the  preceding  spasmodic  disorders,  the 
curious  malady  called  shaking  palsy  has  been  known  from  an  early  period, 

*  Synonymi, — Shaking  palsy — Paralysis  cum  tremore — 'Parkinson's  disease' — Scelo- 
tyrbe  featinans— Chorea  procorsiva,  senilis  v.  festinans — Angliee,  The  trembles. — Fr, 
Tremblement  paialitique  progressif. — Qerm,  SchiittelliUimang. 
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though  itfi  true  clinical  features  were  only  recognised  by  Parkinson  in  1817. 
It  consists  in  more  or  less  violent  oscillatory  movements  affecting  espedalty 
the  limbs,  but  sometimes  the  neck  and  the  tongue  also.  It  usuidly  begiot 
in  one  of  the  arms,  and  sometimes  in  a  leg.  Charcot  says  that  it  may  for 
a  time  be  limited  to  one  thumb.  The  movement  is  at  first  very  digH  * 
mere  tremor ;  but  gradually  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  becomes  greater 
and  the  whole  limb  is  involved,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  go  on  with  hit 
work,  and  has  to  seek  medical  advice.  Sometimes,  however,  the  agitation  of 
the  muscles  is  severe  from  the  very  first.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimee  tk 
result  of  a  sudden  shock  or  terror,  but  in  two  cases  under  the  author^i  eve 
the  patient  went  to  bed  as  usual  and  woke  in  the  morning  with  the  dnease 
fully  developed,  the  right  arm  being  in  one  instance  the  part  affected, 
in  the  other  both  the  left  arm  and  the  left  leg.  In  two  other  recent 
cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  one  side  of  the  neck  was  the  earliest  seat  of  tlM 
movements.  After  a  variable  interval — generally  after  some  mcmtha — the 
oscillations  appear  somewhere  else,  most  frequently  in  the  1^  of  the  bum 
side  as  the  affected  arm,  but  sometimes  in  the  odier  arm.  Presaitly  the 
remaining  limbs  suffer  in  their  turn.  The  head  also  begins  to  shake,  and 
the  tongue  becomes  very  tremulous  when  it  is  protruded,  or  even  when  it  is 
lying  within  the  mouth  ;  but  nystagmus,  or  oscillation  of  the  eyebaUs,  seeos 
never  to  occur,  nor  do  the  jaws  ever  take  part  in  the  movements. 

During  the  early  part  of  its  course  paralysis  agitans  is  almost  alwaji 
paroxysmal.  Each  attack  generally  lasts  some  hours,  and  it  is  followed  by 
a  feeling  of  great  fatigue,  which  gradually  passes  off  in  the  interval  of  rest 
before  the  next  one  begins.  At  a  later  period  the  movements  becono 
continuous. 

The  oscillations  bear  to  voluntary  motions  of  the  affected  parts  a  rela- 
tion on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid  by  successive  writers,  but  whidi  is 
hardly  so  simple  as  has  been  represented.  Mr  Parkinson  began  his  mooo- 
graph  by  defining  it  as  follows: — "Involuntary  tremulous  motion,  with 
lessened  muscular  power  in  parts  not  in  action^  and  even  when  supported  ; 
with  a  propensity  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards,  and  to  pass  from  a  walking 
to  a  running  pace ;  the  senses  and  intellect  being  uninjured."  He  goes  on 
to  distinguish  the  disease  from  the  tremor  of  old  age,  as  well  as  from  that 
caused  by  the  vapour  of  mercury  (cf.  p.  521). 

During  the  early  period  of  the  disease  the  hand  may  become  perfedlj 
steady  when  it  takes  up  a  tool  or  a  pen,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  control 
the  agitated  limb  by  an  effort  of  will ;  moreover,  the  oscillations  often  go 
on  without  intermission  when  the  elbow  rests  upon  the  knee.  But  at  thii 
stage  the  affection  is  usually  dormant  so  long  as  the  patient  lies  qmetlj 
on  his  back  in  bed,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  movements  occur  during 
sleep  except  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  Parkinson  mentioBi 
that  one  of  his  patients  had  an  intercurrent  attack  of  right  hemipl^ia,  in 
which  the  face  was  drawn  to  the  left  side,  and  this  lasted  a  fortni^t; 
during  that  time  neither  the  arm  nor  the  leg  on  the  paralysed  side  was  ia 
the  least  affected  with  the  tremulous  agitation,  but  it  returned  as  tbe 
limbs  regained  their  power.  In  the  later  stage  of  shaking  palsy  the  att^npt 
to  perform  any  voluntary  movement  brings  on  the  oscillations  with  greatly 
increased  violence.  They  are  also  much  augmented  by  emotion  or  ex(3t^ 
ment.  Even  the  presence  of  a  looker  on  often  affects  such  patients  to  a 
remarkable  degree ;  a  man  who  can  write  quite  well  when  alone  may  I* 
unable  to  form  a  letter  while  he  is  being  watched  by  a  clinical  d^i.   B 
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wo  hold  the  agitated  limb,  so  as  to  check  its  movements,  they  are  aggravated ; 
and  if  we  forcibly  restrain  them,  similar  movements  appear  in  the  opposite 
arm  or  leg. 

Paresis, — ^According  to  most  writers  there  is  in  paralysis  agitans,  beside  the 
oscillatory  movements,  a  certain  degree  of  impairment  in  the  muscular  power 
of  the  affected  parts.  Eulenburg,  however,  has  found  that  even  in  severe  cases 
of  long  standing  the  reaction  to  induced  or  galvanic  currents  is  perfect,  and 
both  Trousseau  and  Charcot  have  taught  that  the  muscles  really  retain  their 
full  force.  The  former  writer  relates  a  case  in  which  the  patient  was  able  to 
exert  much  more  power  with  the  affected  hand  (which,  however,  was  the 
right  one)  than  with  the  other,  which  was  healthy — considerably  more  power 
than  Trousseau  himself  could  exert.  But  this  must  not  be  taken  as  showing 
that  the  disease  had  actually  augmented  the  force  of  the  limb,  since  it  was 
not  known  what  the  man's  strength  had  previously  been.  Another  point 
observed  in  that  case  was  that  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  was  very 
quickly  exhausted ;  when  told  to  open  and  shut  his  hand  in  quick  succession 
^e  patient  at  first  did  so  rapidly,  but  after  fifteen  seconds  more  slowly, 
and  soon  not  at  all.  Charcot  further  remarks  that  there  is  often  a  retarda- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  will,  shown  by  an  unduly  long  interval  between 
a  thought  and  its  expression  in  words. 

EecenUy  M.  Boumeville,  the  editor  of  *  Charcot's  Lectures,'  has  made 
observations  on  six  patients  with  the  dynamometer,  which  appear  to  show 
that  their  strength  was  really  diminished  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  most  cases  limbs  affected  with  paralysis  agitans  have  their  cutaneous 
sensibility  unimpaired.  Charcot,  however,  says  that  a  feeling  of  pins  *and 
needles  in  the  hands  and  feet  is  sometimes  complained  of  ;  this  was  the  case  in 
a  patient  of  the  author's,  who  also  said  that  he  was  unable  to  feel  the  ground. 
Headache  and  vertigo  are  not  uncommonly  present;  and  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  disease  there  may  be  loss  of  memory,  and  even  delirium. 

Tonic  spasms, — One  impediment  to  voluntary  movements  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  paralysis  agitans  is  the  occurrence  of  rigidity  in  the 
muscles  of  the  affected  parts.  Charcot  has  pointed  out  that  the  patient 
commonly  maintains  an  attitude  which  is  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The 
head  is  bent  so  that  the  chin  approaches  the  sternum,  and  he  can  with 
difficulty  raise  or  turn  it  to  left  or  right.  The  body  is  almost  always  bowed 
forwards  when  he  is  standing.  The  elbows  are  generally  drawn  slightly 
away  from  the  chesty  and  partially  flexed  ;  the  hands  present  a  deformity 
somewhat  like  that  which  occurs  in  osteo-arthritis,  the  three  inner  fingers 
being  inclined  towards  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  while  the  thumb  and 
fore&iger  are  stretched  out  and  brought  close  together  as  in  holding  a  pen. 
In  the  lower  limbs  the  rigidity  is  sometimes  very  marked ;  they  are  semi- 
flexed, the  knees  are  brought  together  by  a  movement  of  adduction,  the 
feet  are  curved  inwards  as  in  talipes  equino- varus,  and  the  toes  are  arched 
like  the  three  fingers. 

Articulation  is  unimpaired  until  the  last  stage,  but  the  speech  is  slow 
and  jerking,  as  though  a  considerable  effort  of  the  will  were  needed  for  the 
pronunciation  of  each  word.  Charcot  compares  it  to  a  bad  rider  trying  to 
talk  when  mounted  on  a  high-trotting  horse. 

The  way  in  which  the  head  and  body  are  bent  forwards  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  paralysis  agitans  accounts  for  a  symptom  which  Parkin- 
son noticed,  namely,  that  the  patient  tends  to  fall  upon  his  face  when  he 
attempts  to  walk,  and  that  his  steps  are  consequently  hurried,  so  that  he 
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runs  instead  of  keeping  to  his  ordinary  pace.     This  had,  indeed,  been  pre- 
viously described  by  Sauvages,  but  as  a  separate  compkint,  under  Uie  hum 
of  Scelotyrbe  festinans.*     The  man  has  been  said  to  be  constantly  trying  to 
overtake  his  own  centre  of  gravity.     Parkinson  mentions  a  case  in  wfakfa 
an  attendant  was  obliged  to  walk  backwards  in  front  of  the  patient  vith 
one  hand  on  each  of  his  shoulders  to  prevent  him  from  fatling.    When  he 
first  gets  up  from  his  seat,  which  he  does  very  slowly,  the  patient  makos  a 
few  hesitating  and  ineffectual  steps  before  he  seems  to  be  able  to  start  off^ 
and  in  walking  he  treads  only  upon  his  toes,  being  unable  to  bring  hb  heek 
to  the  ground.     But  the  most  remarkable  s}rmptom  is  that  some  penoM 
affected  with  paralysis  agitans  walk  backwards  without  intending  it  and 
when  they  mean  to  go  forwards.     Some  years  ago  a  striking  instance  oi 
this  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital.     The  patient,  after  a  few  ineffectuil  effocti 
to  rise  from  his  chair,  would  stand  up,  pause,  make  two  or  three  abortlTe 
attempts  at  starting,  and  then  succeed  in  walking  a  few  steps  towards  the 
door,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself  hurried  against  his  will  badnrardi 
into  the  umbrellsrstand  in  the  comer  of  the  room.     It  was  like  the  sudden 
reversal  of  the  engines  of  a  steamboat.     Charcot  met  with  a  case  in  whidi 
he  could  at  any  time  induce  such  retrograde  movements  by  unexpectedly 
giving  a  gentle  piill  at  the  patient's  dress  when  she  was  standing  up^  and 
Dr  Buzzard  remarked  exactly  the  same  thing  in  an  elderly  wcMuan,  whoee 
appearance  and  symptoms  he  graphicallj^  describes  in  his  lectures.    Hie 
movements  cease  during  sleep,  except  in  the  latest  stages. 

In  the  more  niarked  cases  of  paralysis  agitans  the  movements  (rf  the 
hands  are  not  merely  oscillatory,  but  are  to  some  extent  co-ordinated.  He 
finger  and  thumb  move  as  if  the  patient  were  rolling  a  cigarette  paper,  or 
crumbling  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Profuse  sweating  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  when  the  oedllatory 
movements  are  at  all  severe.  The  patient  may  become  so  bathed  in  per- 
spiration as  to  have  to  change  his  clotJies  many  times  a  day.  He  ofta 
suffers  greatly  from  a  feeling  of  heat,  especially  about  the  epigastnm 
and  in  the  back,  so  that  he  insists  on  being  kept  lightly  covered.  Bal 
with  the  thermometer  the  temperature  is  always  found  to  be  ncMrmaL 

The  features  are  immobile,  and  the  face  has  a  remarkably  impawrc 
expression.  The  voice  is  often  shrill  and  piping.  Dr  Buzzard  beherai 
that  this  change  of  an  old  man's  voice  to  "  childish  treble  "  is  an  alaeil 
decisive  symptom  of  shaking  palsy. 

Pathology, — It  is  still  uncertain  whether  paralysis  agitana  abould  }» 
regarded  as  an  affection  of  the  brain  or  of  Uie  spinal  cord.  Faziduoi 
supposed  its  seat  to  be  in  the  cervical  r^on  of  the  cord,  exteodiBg 
up  to  the  bulb.  But  perhaps  indications  adverse  to  such  a  view  oiaj  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  after  one  upper  limb  the  corresponding  leg  is  gen*- 
rally  next  affected,  rather  than  the  opposite  arm ;  and  still  more  in  fik 
cessation  of  the  oscillations  during  sleep,  and  throughout  the  continuance  d 
a  hemiplegic  attack,  so  far  as  the  paralysed  limbs  are  concerned.  Hitherte 
anatomical  observations  have  thrown  no  light  on  the  question.  The  axxthor 
made  one  autopsy,  on  a  woman,  aged  forty,  who  died  of  phthisis  ato 
having  suffered  from  paralysis  agitans  for  eight  years ;  for  a  year  her  speech 
had  been  impaired,  and  at  last  it  was  unintelligible.  The  only  unnsatl 
appearance  detected  was  that  the  substance  of  the  pons  towards  the  floor 

*  Sfcf Xorvp/3i7  (disorder  of  the  legs,  staggering)  occurs  in  Strabo,  PUsy,  Mid  QstaL 
The  term  has  been  also  applied  to  chorea. 
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of  the  fourth  ventricle  looked  unduly  grey.  Westphal  and  Wilks  also 
failed  to  find  any  lesion.  Slight  thickening  of  the  cortical  layer  and  reti- 
culum were  found  by  Cayley  in  the  cord  of  a  patient  of  Murchison^s,  aged 
seventy-one,  who  died  of  typhus  after  being  twelve  years  the  subject  of 
paralysis  agitaus  ('Path.  Trans./  1871,  p.  24).  Charcot  has  been  able  to 
examine  the  nervous  centres  in  six  cases  :  in  three  they  were  perfectly 
healthy ;  in  three  they  presented  slight  microscopical  changes  which  were 
believed  to  be  merely  senile.  In  some  cases  recorded  by  other  observers 
there  has  been  an  obvious  atrophy  of  the  brain,  but  not  more  than  is  often 
found  in  persons  of  the  same  age.  Eulenburg,  in  his  paper  in  *  Ziemssen's 
Handbuch,'  places  paralysis  agitans  among  "  neuroses." 

It  is  by  no  means  a  common  complaint.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1866  to  1875  only  fourteen  cases  were  admitted  into  the  wards  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  from  1876  to  1885  eighteen,  and  from  1886  to  1889,  eight. 

Age. — Parkinson  speaks  of  paralysis  agitans  as  seldom  occurring  in 
persons  below  the  age  of  fifty  ;  but  among  the  forty  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital 
there  were  twenty-one  in  whom  it  began  at  an  earlier  age,  and  in  nine 
of  them  before  forty.  Of  these  nine,  four  were  thirty-six,  one  thirty-two, 
three  thirty-eight,  and  the  youngest  was  but  twenty-one  years  old.  This 
last  instance  is  not  without  precedent;  for  Charcot  mentions  a  case  of 
Ducbenne's  in  which  the  patient  was  only  twenty,  and  one  of  Fioupe's 
which  occurred  in  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  who  had  been  terrified  by 
a  bombshell  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  In  thirteen  of  our  forty  cases  the 
disease  began  between  the  fiftieth  year  and  the  fifty-ninth,  and  there  were 
six  in  which  the  patient  was  still  older  when  first  attacked,  the  age  varying 
from  sixty-one  to  seventy-three. 

Sex, — Charcot  says  that  paralysis  agitans  is  equally  common  in  women 
and  in  men ;  but  in  all  Parkinson's  cases,  and  in  twenty-nine  out  of  our 
forty  cases,  the  patients  were  of  the  male  sex. 

Origin, — ^The  disease  seems  frequently  to  arise  without  any  definite 
exciting  cause ;  but  sometimes  it  follows  close  upon  some  violent  shock  of 
terror  or  other  emotion.  Charcot  says  that  in  many  of  his  female  patients 
it  developed  itself  during  the  political  commotions  so  frequent  in  France. 
The  prolonged  action  of  cold  and  moisture  has  been  mentioned  as  occa- 
sionally giving  rise  to  paralysis  agitans,  but  apparently  on  no  satisfactory 
grounds.  It  has  sometimes  followed  a  local  injury,  as  in  a  case  of  Charcot's, 
that  of  a  lady  who  severely  bruised  her  left  thigh  in  falling  from  a  carriage, 
and  in  whom  shortly  afterwards  that  leg  began  to  shake,  and  at  a  later 
period  all  the  other  limbs. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  recognition  of  paralysis  agitans  is  seldom  difficult.  A 
disease  which  was  until  recently  confounded  with  it  is  the  insular  or  multiple 
sclerosis  described  in  a  previous  chapter;  but  the  points  of  distinction 
between  them  are  clear  (cf.  p.  545). 

In  the  tremors  of  age  the  head  shakes  when  the  patient  is  sitting  at 
rest,  and  the  hands  when  he  moves  them.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
strict  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn  between  paralysis  agitans  and  the 
tremor  which  is  so  common  in  old  people^  and  which  (as  Dr  Maclachlan 
found  among  the  inmates  of  Chelsea  Hospital)  has  little  or  no  tendency 
to  shorten  their  lives.  He  mentions  one  case  in  a  pensioner,  aged  107, 
who  had  been  affected  with  it  ever  since  he  was  sixty.  But  it  may  be 
that  the  same  affection,  which  in  young  subjects  is  progressive,  is  in  older 
persons  comparatively  stationary,  or  runs  so  slow  a  course  that  death  over- 
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takes  them  before  it  has  had  time  to  develop  itself  fully.  Dr  Hindfield- 
Jones  has,  indeed,  expressed  an  exactly  opposite  view,  namely,  thit  whaking 
palsy  in  young  subjects  is  a  less  serious  form  of  the  disease  and  curable, 
whereas  in  older  patients  it  is  incurable ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate 
evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

One  must  not  forget  that  local  organic  disease  of  the  brain — %  tnmoor, 
for  example — may  give  rise  to  paroxysmal  attacks  of  spasm  in  one  arm,  or 
in  one  arm  and  leg,  which  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  commencement  ol 
paralysis  agitans ;  but  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  other  symptoms  will 
generally  prevent  one  from  making  a  mistake  in  this  direction. 

Hysteria  may  simulate  this  disease.  Thus,  in  a  girl  of  eigfate^i,  the 
right  arm  began  to  shake  three  weeks  after  a  fright.  When  she  wit 
admitted  into  the  hospital  it  was  in  a  state  of  continuous  agitation,  and  if  ii 
was  held  the  other  limbs  began  to  move  in  a  similar  way.  However,  she 
had  a  screaming  fit  the  very  day  after  her  complaint  b^an,  with  globos 
and  headache.  She  was  treated  with  frictional  electricity,  and  quiddj 
recovered. 

Progiwsis, — ^Paralysis  agitans  is  a  disease  which  runs  a  very  dow.  coone. 
Charcot  speaks  of  it  as  sometimes  lasting  thirty  years.  But  even  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  disease  recovery  sometimes  takes  place.  Towirdf 
the  end  the  patient  sometimes  falls  into  a  very  sad  condition.  The  move- 
ments, which  are  now  incessant,  at  least  while  he  is  awake,  may  be  so 
violent  as  to  shake  the  bed  in  which  he  lies.  He  is  unable  to  get  up  or  U> 
dress  or  feed  himself  without  assistance.  His  speech  may  become  unintel- 
ligible. His  mouth  remains  open,  and  the  saliva  runs  from  it.  His  fooces 
and  urine  are  passed  involuntarily.  Bedsores  may  form,  and  he  may  die 
of  sheer  exhaustion,  or  he  may  be  carried  off  at  an  earlier  period  by  poeo- 
monia  or  some  other  intercurrent  disease.  Charcot  remarks  that  a  few 
hours  before  death  the  movements  sometimes  cease  entirely. 

Treatment, — ^Dr  Elliotson  supposed  that  he  cured  one  case  wiUi  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron ;  Brown-S^quard  that  he  cured  another  with  chloride  c£ 
barium.  In  three  of  our  cases  the  last-named  salt  was  given  in  dosei  of 
gr.  i  to  gr.  j.  In  two  it  seemed  useless ;  in  the  other  marked  improveoaeDt 
took  place,  the  patient  (who  was  under  Dr  Moxon's  care)  being  able  withia 
six  weeks  to  walk  twice  the  length  of  the  ward  merely  holding  a  nurte'i 
hand,  whereas  he  had  been  so  helpless  as  to  be  unable  to  get  in  or  out  of 
bed,  and  for  five  years  he  was  dressed  by  others.  A  man,  after  taking  two 
grains  of  valerianate  of  zinc  three  times  a  day,  went  out  of  the  hospital 
''  cured,"  but  the  noise  of  a  passing  waggon,  as  he  was  walking  home  to 
Bermondsey,  brought  back  the  jerking  movements,  which  had  ceased  entirdj 
for  several  days.  Dr  Ramskill  (Syd.  Soc's  translation  of  *  Troussemn,'  vol 
i,  p.  499)  had  a  well-marked  case  in  which  recovery  occurred,  afttt'  tks 
failure  of  other  treatment,  under  the  administration  of  four  mimmt  of 
phosphorised  oil  of  the  Prussian  pharmacopoeia  in  a  drachm  of  cod-liver  o3 
three  times  a  day. 

A  plan  recommended  by  Eulenburg  consists  in  the  subcutaneous  iDJe& 
tion  of  liquor  potasssB  arsenitis  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water.  Hw 
quantities  which  he  employed  would  correspond  with  from  1|  to  2^  miniBi 
of  Fowler's  solution.  But  Charcot  has  made  trial  of  this  treatm^it,  and 
found  it  useless.  Dr  Shaw,  the  medical  registrar  at  Ouy's  Hospital,  in  > 
report  made  for  the  second  edition  of  the  present  work,  states  that  nitro- 
glycerine and  physostigma  have  been  tried  without  effect. 
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Eulenburg  says  that  he  has  employed  galvanism  without  any  benefit — 
the  constant  current  passed  through  the  head  or  along  the  sympathetic 
nerves.  We  have  had  at  Guy's  Hospital  one  or  two  cases  (among  more 
failures)  in  which  the  application  of  this  form  of  electricity  down  the  spine 
caused  temporary  improvement.  The  most  striking  was  in  a  patient  of  Dr 
Habershon's.  It  was  first  found  that  galvanisation  for  ten  minutes  was 
attended  with  marked  benefit  for  the  time.  The  electrodes  were  therefore 
fixed  upon  the  neck  for  three  hours  without  intennission.  After  this  treat- 
ment had  been  continued  for  some  time  the  limbs  became  much  steadier,  but 
he  was  not  cured.  Dr  Wilks  used  to  say  that  no  medicines  do  any  good, 
but  that  galvanism  sometimes  relieves. 

At  an  early  stage,  when  one  limb  only  is  afiected,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  try  the  efiect  of  keeping  it  at  absolute  rest  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  if  necessary  by  the^aid  of  a  mechanical  appliance. 

Tetanus.* — We  now  come  to  a  dangerous  and  happily  rare  neurosis 
accompanied  with  most  severe  tonic  spasms.  Its  history  dates  back  to 
classical  times  ;  and  so  completely  has  the  word  become  identified  with  tonic 
spasm^  that  it  is  applied  by  physiologists  to  any  continuous  contraction  of 
a  muscle.  There  are,  however,  several  distinct  neuroses  which  are  all 
attended  with  continuous  spasms — ^Tonic  Wryneck,  Tetanilla,  Trismus  neona- 
torum, and  Hysterical  Contractions  of  the  Limbs.  Evidently,  therefore, 
something  more  than  the  presence  of  tonic  muscular  spasms  is  required  to 
characterise  tetanus.  Further  definition  is  found  in  the  distrihdion  of  the 
spasms,  in  their  more  or  less  constant  order  of  devdopmenty  in  the  traumatic 
origin  of  the  disease,  and  above  all  in  its  rapid  course  and  fatal  issue. 

Symptoms. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  tetanus  begins  with  stiffness 
or  rigidity  of  certain  muscles  of  the  face  or  neck.  Very  commonly  those 
first  affected  are  the  masseters  and  the  other  muscles  of  mastication ;  the 
consequent  inability  to  open  the  mouth  is  known  as  trismus,  and  has  given 
to  tetanus  the  English  name  of  "  lockjaw."  Sometimes  the  earliest  symptom 
is  a  ''  stiff  neck ;"  or  it  may  be  a  peculiar  grinning  expression  of  the  face, 
as  in  a  little  girl  who  some  years  ago  died  in  Quy's  Hospital :  her  mother 
found  fault  with  her  for  making  faces ;  but  soon  afterwards  the  poor  child 
was  nearly  choked  by  spasms  in  attempting  to  swallow  food.  The  disease 
is  often  first  discovered  when  the  patient  wakes  up  in  the  morning.  As  a 
rule  it  is  preceded  by  a  wound,  or  by  an  injury  of  some  sort)  sometimes 
not  sufficiently  severe  to  require  surgical  treatment.  Occasionally  before 
the  tetanus  sets  in  darting  pains  are  complained  of  in  the  injured  part, 
which  may  shoot  up  the  limb ;  there  are  four  instances  of  this  among 
seventy-two  cases  which  were  collected  from  our  books  for  the  *  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports '  in  1857  by  the  late  Mr  Poland.  Some  cases  are  said  to 
have  been  ushered  in  by  rigors,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  are  no  premonitory 
symptoms  whatever. 

Possibly  the  trismus  and  other  early  symptoms,  after  lasting  a  few  days, 
may  (it  is  said)  subside,  and  the  disease  aborts ;  but  far  more  frequently  the 
tonic  spasm  increases  and  spreads  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 
The  face  acquires  an  unnaturally  aged  appearance,  the  forehead  is  wrinkled, 
and  the  features  drawn.  The  angles  of  the  mouth  are  wide  apart,  and 
the  lips  are  stretched  over  the  closed  teeth,  so  as  to  produce  a  fixed  smile, 

*  Tlravoc  (a  stretching,  strain,  tension,  from  riivia),  nsed  by  Hippocrates  and  late 
classical  writer^Bigor  nervomm  (Celsus) — Lockjaw. — Fr,  T^tanos. — &erm,  Starrkrampf. 
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which  is  known  as  the  risus  sardonicus.*  The  naso-labial  fnrroire  are 
exaggerated.  The  eyelids  are  half  closed  ;  their  muscles  are  seldom  aflfeded 
by  the  cramp.  The  jaws  are  sometimes  clenched  so  firmly  that  not  eren  i 
paper-knife  can  be  wedged  in  between  the  teeth.  The  trunk  is  ngid,  and  it 
is  almost  always  curved,  so  that  the  back  forms  a  deep  hollow.  Thus  tbe 
occiput  is  buried  in  the  pillow,  and  the  throat  is  stretched  upwards.  If  the 
patient  were  to  attempt  to  lie  straight  his  body  would  be  supported  nptm 
the  head  and  the  heels.  This  condition  is  called  opisthotonos.  The  cbest  k 
thrown  forwards,  and  is  more  or  less  fixed  in  a  state  of  expiration,  whik 
the  abdomen  is  flat  or  hollow.  The  tension  of  the  affected  muscles  it 
obvious  to  the  touch  and  sight ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  redi 
abdominis,  which  feel  "  as  hard  as  boards,"  and  stand  out  in  knotty  masaes. 
Sometimes  their  fibres  give  way,  and  blood  is  extravasated  so  as  to  form  a 
palpable  swelling.  The  limbs  are  commonly  extended,  and  there  may  be  a 
marked  stiflhess  of  the  shoulders  and  hips,  and  less  often  of  the  elbows  and 
knees.  Beyond  a  little  undue  resistance  to  passive  flexion  of  the  wristi, 
there  is  seldom  any  impairment  of  the  movements  of  the  hands  or  fingen. 
In  one  case  it  was  recorded  that  the  soles  of  the  feet  were  arched  and  the 
extensor  tendons  rigid. 

From  an  early  period  of  the  disease  there  is  pain  resembling  that  whick 
is  experienced  in  a  limb  affected  with  cramp,  and  one  of  the  first  symptons 
is  often  an  acute  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  piercing  throng  to 
the  back ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  Then 
may  also  be  a  distressing  sense  of  oppression  from  embairassment  of  tk 
breathing,  and  the  same  cause  may  reduce  the  voice  to  a  whiq[>er.  Tbe 
patient  is  frequently  unable  to  micturate  in  consequence  of  the  rigidly  rf 
his  abdominal  muscles. 

According  to  Rose,  of  Zurich,  many  cases  of  tetanus  end  fatally  witkoat 
being  attended  by  any  symptoms  beyond  those  which  have  been  alreadj 
described,  but  as  a  rule  the  spasms  undergo  aggravation  from  time  to  tiM 
at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  3  during  these  paroxysms,  which  last  fron  ft 
few  seconds  to  three  or  four  minutes,  the  aspect  of  the  patient  beconei 
frightful.  The  contraction  of  the  features  and  the  ofHsthotonos  are  ff^^ 
augmented.  The  tongue  is  often  caught  between  the  teeth  and  wferd; 
bitten.  The  face  and  even  the  hands  become  livid  from  interfarence  wiA 
the  respiration.  These  paroxysms  sometimes  seem  to  arise  spontaneooBly; 
sometimes  they  are  obviously  reflex,  being  brought  on  by  a  touch,  a  draught 
of  cold  air,  a  sudden  noise,  or  some  voluntary  effort,  such  as  the  attempt  ta 
turn  round,  to  speak,  or  to  swallow.  They  are  generally  attended  wid 
great  increase  in  the  pain,  often  by  extreme  anguish.  Sir  Gilbort  Bha^ 
however,  met  with  a  case  in  which,  although  it  terminated  fatally,  there  vm 
merely  a  tingling  sensation  of  rather  a  pleasurable  kind. 

Sleep  is  generally  impossible  from  an  early  period,  but  Watson  rehtti 
how,  when  a  patient  fell  asleep,  the  spasms  ceased  for  the  time;  ew 
the  abdominal  muscles  became  perfectly  soft  and  yielding,  but  instantly 
resumed  their  contracted  state  as  soon  as  he  awoke.  The  mind  is  ckff 
and  unclouded ;  only  when  the  end  is  near  at  hand  is  there  sometimes  sli^ 
delirium. 

*  J.  0.  as  nsually  interpreted,  the  Sardinian  Ungh :  from  the  daasieal  traditioB  of  m 
herb  growing  in  Sardinia  (Sap^w)  which  produced  involantary  &cial  ipasmt.  CicgoJ* 
ridere  yiXwra  eapidviov ;  and  this  form,  ased  by  aU  Greek  writen  from  Homer  tp  F1i*» 
and  afterwards,  makes  the  above  derivation  doubttol. 
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The  pulse  is  at  first  natural,  but  towards  the  last  it  becomes  very  rapid, 
I)erhap8  160  or  200  in  the  minute. 

It  was  long  a  disputed  question  whether  tetanus  is  attended  vrith  fever. 
Recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  temperature  may  be  normal 
Uiroughout  the  whole  course  of  even  the  most  acute  and  severe  cases ; 
while  in  those  which  are  comparatively  slow  in  their  progress  the  thermo- 
meter occasionally  indicates  102°  or  103°  Before  death  hyperpyrexia 
sometimes  rapidly  develops  itself,  temperatures  of  110°  or  112°  being 
registered.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  heat  evolved  is  due  to 
the  tonic  muscular  contractions.  But  only  a  small  part  of  the  rise  can  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  its  great  height  must  be  ascribed  to  dis- 
turbance of  a  central  regulating  machinery,  exactly  as  when  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  a  case  of  fractured  spine,  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  or  of  the  status 
epU^iicus,  Tetanus  is  among  the  few  diseases  in  which  the  temperature 
has  been  observed  to  rise  one  or  two  degrees  after  death.* 

The  skin  is  often  bathed  in  sweat,  and  an  eruption  of  sudamina  is  not 
infrequently  present.  Dr  Wilks  has  recorded  in  the  *  6uy*s  Hospital  Keports ' 
for  1872  an  instance  in  which  the  perspiration  from  the  forehead  gave  to 
white  linen  a  reddish  stain,  which,  however,  Dr  Stevenson  found  not  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  blood. 

FarieUes. — The  symptoms  of  tetanus  sometimes  deviate  from  the 
ordinary  type.  In  ancient  times  several  species  were  distinguished.  Thus 
it  was  said  that  the  body  may  be  arched  forwards  instead  of  backwards,  so 
that  the  head  and  the  knees  meet  in  front  of  the  chest ;  and  this  was  called 
emprosthoionos,i  In  another  variety,  for  which  the  name  jplmrothotonus  has 
been  invented,  the  curve  is  on  one  side.  But  it  has  long  been  known  that, 
in  comparison  with  opisthotonos,  both  are  exceedingly  infrequent,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  make  of  them  separate  kinds  of  tetanus.  Indeed,  Eose  has  lately 
maintained  that  they  are  really  never  seen  in  this  disease,  although  they 
may  occur  in  hysteria.! 

In  1870,  however,  a  woman,  aged  forty,  died  in  6uy*s  Hospital  of 
tetanus,  in  whom  it  is  said  that  "  the  anterior  muscles  were  mainly  affected, 
so  that  there  was  a  condition  of  emprosthotonos." 

There  is  one  aberrant  variety,  in  which  the  earliest  symptom  is  muscular 
spasm  of  the  pait  originally  injured,  and  in  which  the  paroxysms,  when  they 
set  in,  affect  Uiose  muscles  far  more  than  others.  Such  a  case  was  recorded 
by  the  late  Mr  Key  in  the  third  volume  of  the  *  6uy*s  Hospital  Reports,' 
and  we  have  since  had  a  well-marked  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

An  occasional  complication  of  tetanus,  to  which  Rose  has  drawn  atten- 
tion, is  facial  paralysis.     In  1871  a  woman  died  under  Mr  Poland  in  Guy's 

*  This  heat  has  then  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  stiffening  of  the  muscled 
in  rigor  mortit.  This  expUnation,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  for 
although  the  post-mortem  rigidity  is  said  to  begin  early,  and  also  to  last  longer  than  usual, 
there  appears  to  be  an  interval  of  relaxation  from  the  vital  spasm  before  it  sets  in. 

t  **  Keque  tamen  alius  importunior  acutiorque  morbus  est  quam  is,  qui  qubdam  rip;ore 
nervorum,  modo  caput  scapnlis,  modo  mentum  pectori  annectit,  modo  rectam  et  immobilem 
cervicem  intendit.  Priorem  Qrseci  6iriff96rovov,  insequentem  kfiirpoff96rovov,  ultimum 
riravov  appellant :  quamvis  minus  subtiliter  quidam  indiscretis  his  nominibus  utuntur " 
('  Celsus/  lib.  iv,  cap.  iii ;  also  '  CsBlius  Aurelianus  de  Acut.  Morb./  lib.  Hi,  cap.  vi). 

J  The  French  nulitary  surgeon,  Larrey,  has  been  the  g^eat  authority  for  the  occurrence 
of  emprosthotonos  in  tetanus ;  but  Rose  shows  by  detailed  criticism  that  none  of  his  cases 
belonged  to  any  but  a  very  nuld  form  of  tetanus.  Moreover,  this  position  of  the  body 
10,  after  all,  frequent  in  patients  suffering  under  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres.  Larrey 
entertained  the  notion,  certainly  without  foundation,  that  the  distribution  of  the  spasms 
varied  according  as  the  wound  which  caused  the  tetanus  was  in  front  or  behind. 
VOL.  I.  46 
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Hospital,  in  whom  this  symptom  was  present  on  the  left  side,  and  whoce 
ocular  muscles  were  also  affected  in  a  strange  way,  the  left  eye  being 
immoveable,  turned  upwards  and  outwards,  while  the  right  one  wm  m 
rigidly  set  straight  forwards.  Neither  meningitis  nor  any  lesi<Hi  of  the 
brain  was  discovered  at  the  autopsy.  The  original  accident  was  a  tracUire 
of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  caused  by  the  point  of  an  ombreDa. 
This  corresponds  with  a  statement  of  Rose's,  that  the  starting-point  of  the 
tetanus  in  such  cases  is  always  within  the  distribution  of  the  facial  nenre  ; 
he  supposes  that  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  becomes  swollen,  and  is  compressed 
within  the  bony  canal  through  which  it  has  to  pass.  If  this  view  is  correci, 
the  symptom  in  question  affords  a  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  an  "asoesdiiig 
neuritis "  in  tetanus,  and  is  thus  of  great  theoretical  interest.  Indeed,  in 
some  few  cases  nerve-trunks  are  said  to  have  been  found  reddened  and 
swollen  in  parts  of  their  course ;  but  as  such  changes  are  often  not  to  be 
discovered,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  much  importance. 

Etiology. — In  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  disease  there  are  Tariooi 
questions,  which  are  fully  discussed  in  surgical  works,  as  to  how  fmr  tte 
extent  or  the  seat  of  an  injury  depends  on  the  healthy  or  nnheakby 
state  of  the  lacerated  structures,  or  on  injury  to  a  nerve,  or  the  introductioii 
of  foreign  bodies.*  But  it  is  important  for  the  physician  to  be  alive  to  the 
fact  that  tetanus  often  follows  very  slight  cuts  and  trifling  abrasions,  whidi 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  the  patient.  Eose  says  that  nearly  half  of  his 
cases  were  sent  into  the  hospital  as  cases  of  "  rheumatism  "  or  of  some 
internal  disease.  Instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  tetanns  has  ap- 
parently been  set  up  by  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  by  venesection,  by  the 
application  of  a  blister  or  a  cupping-glass  or  a  seton^  by  the  sting  of  a  bee, 
and  by  a  cut  from  a  whip.  It  has  now  and  then  been  observed  after  smpfe 
fractures  of  the  limbs,  or  after  blows  or  falls  upon  the  back  of  Uie  neck, 
without  any  breach  of  surface.  In  1860  a  girl,  aged  five,  died  in  Grny's 
Hospital,  who  on  the  day  before  she  was  attacked  by  the  disease  liad  a 
fall  in  which  she  slightly  strained  her  back  and  grazed  her  elbow.  Three 
other  patients  showed,  one  a  slight  scar  over  the  knee,  another  a  souB 
sore  on  the  elbow,  and  the  third  a  little  scab  with  pus  beneath  it  at 
the  elbow,  in  addition  to  a  cicatrix  half  an  inch  long  on  the  foreami, 
due  to  a  cut  received  about  six  weeks  previously.  In  1873  a  boy  wai 
admitted  under  the  author's  care  in  whom  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  jaws 
had  come  on  four  or  five  days  after  the  healing  of  a  small  ''gathenng  " 
on  one  great  toe,  due  to  irritation  from  a  nail  in  his  shoe.  This  padeoi 
recovered.  Again,  tetanus  has  sometimes  occurred  soon  after  partoritioo  or 
abortion.  In  a  case  which  was  observed  at  Guy's  in  1870  no  cause  could 
be  discovered  but  a  prolapsed  and  excoriated  cervix  uteri. 

There  is  a  special  etiological  variety  of  the  disease — tetanus  neomUormm — 
which  affects  infants,  usually  in  the  end  of  the  first  or  during  the  secood 
week  after  birth.     It  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  an  ulcer  of  the  navel 

In  two  of  our  cases,  in  which  the  disease  appeared  to  be  referabfe 
to  a  trifling  injury,  it  is  possible  that  cold  helped  in  its  production.  One 
was  a  patient  of  the  author's  who,  besides  having  a  festering  sore  im  the 
elbow,  had  got  wet  through  in  a  shower  of  rain  three  days  bef<H«  the 
tetanus  set  in }  this  perhaps  affected  him  the  more  because  his  work  ma 
behind  the  ovens  at  a  biscuit  manufactory.  The  other  was  a  man  under 
Mr  Bryant,  who  had  a  slight  scratch  on  the  little  finger,  which  soon  healed ; 
*  See  M.  Bowlby'8  remarks  on  this  subject  {loe,  oU^  p.  SOi). 
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he  also  was  exposed  to  wet  two  days  before  being  attacked  with  stiffness  of 
the  shoulders. 

It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that  in  some  cases  in  which  tetanus  is 
clearly  traceable  to  a  severe  wound  it  is,  nevertheless,  also  due,  in  part,  to 
changes  of  temperature.  Army  surgeons  have  often  noted  that  after  a 
battle  the  wounded  are  especially  apt  to  be  attacked  when  they  lie  in  tents 
on  a  damp  surface,  or  when  cold  nights  follow  hot  days. 

The  liability  to  exposure  to  draughts  in  tropical  climates  may  be  one 
reason  of  the  frequency  with  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  disease  follows  all 
sorts  of  injuries  among  the  coloured  populations  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies  ;  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  true  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy, 
where  tetanus  was  well  known.  It  is  among  the  diseases  which  Hippocrates 
ascribes  to  cold  (Aphor.,  v,  17).* 

Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  cold  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
tetanus  directly,  in  persons  who  have  received  no  injury  whatever.  On  July 
17th,  1863,  a  man  sat  in  a  draught,  and  afterwards  felt  a  stiffness  in  his 
limbs;  this  continued  during  the  18th  and  the  19th;  on  the  20th  more 
marked  tetanic  symptoms  set  in,  and  he  came  to  Guy's  Hospital  and  was 
admitted;  at  7  a.m.  on  the  21st  he  had  a  severe  paroxysm  affecting  his 
chest,  in  which  hedied«  Another  patient,  in  1869,  had  got  his  feet  wet  the 
day  before  the  disease  began.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  cites  a  case  from  Dr 
Gregory  of  a  man  who,  "  having  fallen  asleep  in  moist  grass,  awoke  with  a 
stiff  neck,  which  afterwards  went  on  into  regular  tetanus." 

But  it  now  and  then  happens  that  not  even  this  cause  can  with  any 
plausibility  be  assigned,  so  that  the  occurrence  of  tetanus  remains  altogether 
inexplicable  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Three  such  cases  have 
ended  fatally  in  our  wards  between  1863  and  1875. 

Whenever  the  disease  arises  independently  of  an  injury — whether  or  not 
after  exposure  to  cold  or  wet — it  is  called  "  idiopathic,"  to  distinguish  it 
^m  ordinary  *'  traumatic  "  tetanus. 

On  the  whole,  tetanus  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  in  young 
persons  than  in  those  who  have  passed  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  in  the 
robust  and  the  healthy  than  in  those  who  are  weakly  or  diseased. 

Faihology. — Formerly  pathologists  were  agreed  that  there  are  no  obvious 
changes  in  the  neiTous  centres  in  cases  of  tetanus.  But  in  1865  Mr  Lock- 
hart  Clarke  recorded  in  the  *Med.-Chir.  Transactions '  (p.  255,  pi.  iv)  some 
cases  in  which  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  areas  of  semi-fluid  disin- 
t^ration,  or  white  softening,  in  the  grey  matter,  but  also  in  the  white 
columns  of  the  cord.  Similar  observations  were  afterwards  made  by 
Benedickt  and  by  Dr  Dickinson,  who  considered  that  the  leucocytes  found 
in  the  peri-arterial  sheaths  of  the  same  structures  denoted  an  inflammatory 
exudation.  Still  more  recently  Dr  Coats,  of  Glasgow,  has  demonstrated  like 
appearances  in  the  bulb  and  the  pons.  These  pathologists  also  lay  stress  on 
the  congested  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  that  had  long  ago  been  shown 
to  have  no  real  significance,  being  attributable  either  to  the  mode  of  death 
by  dyspnoea  or  to  gravitation  after  death.  Whether  greater  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  supposed  lesions  above  referred  to  is  still  doubtful,  and 
the  doubt  applies  to  other  diseases  beside  tetanus. 

In  his  article  on  Tetanus  in  *  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,'  the  late  Mr 

*  '*  Frigos  modo  nervorum  distentionem^modo  rigorem  infert :  iUud  awaafiog,  hoc  riravoc 
Gnece  nominator"  ('Celsus/  ii,  1).  The  context  shows  that  this  statement  is  directly 
taken  from  Hippocrates. 
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Poland  argued  against  a  primary  central  lesion  (or  an  ascending  peripheral 
neuritis,  as  it  would  now  be  called — a  neuritis  migrans,  as  Lockhart  Ckrke 
supposed),  and  in  favour  of  the  view  that  tetanus  is  really  a  "  specific " 
disease,  a  form  of  blood-poisoning.  This  hypothesis  has  lately  been  supportad 
by  Professor  Coats,  by  Mr  Bowlby,  and  by  many  pathologists  abroad,  £xp^ 
riments  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  transferable  by  inoculation,  and  to  isohte 
the  contagion  of  bacteria  if  present,  have  been  undertaken  by  Boeenbick, 
Rietsch,  Abadie,  Brieger,  and  others.  See  a  review  of  this  part  oi  the 
subject  by  Mr  Wm.  Anderson,  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital  (*  Lancet^'  Feb.  ith, 
1888).  In  Eichhorst's  '  Handbuch '  tetanus  is  no  longer  found  with  other 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  but  with  infective  diseases. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  seldom  difficult.  It  is  only  at  the  very  commencem^ 
of  trismus  from  dental  irritation  in  infants  that  one  could  mistake  it  for  tme 
"  lockjaw."  Rose  says  that  even  at  the  earliest  period  of  tetanus  he  has 
always  been  able  to  discover  a  certain  degree  of  stifiness  of  the  back  of  tlie 
neck,  the  patient  being  unable  to  bring  the  chin  freely  down  to  touch  tlie 
chest.  Another  practical  suggestion  of  his  is  that  by  introducing  one's  fii^ 
into  the  patient's  buccal  cavity  on  each  side  one  can  feel  the  hard  edge  of  a 
rigid  masseter  much  more  distinctly  than  from  outside  the  cheek.  IiAbi% 
to  open  the  jaws,  from  any  chronic  affection  of  the  temporo-maxillary  jointS) 
is  in  this  way  easily  distinguished  from  all  forms  of  trismus. 

Tetanus  is  sometimes  simulated  by  hysteria.  Sir  Thomas  Watscm  men- 
tions an  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  girl,  who  "  would  all  at  once  be  diavn 
into  a  position  such  that  the  top  of  her  head  and  her  feet  alone  supported 
her,  while  her  body  was  bent  backwards  like  a  bow ;  then,  after  a  time,  with 
equal  suddenness,  the  opposite  position  was  assumed,  her  forehead  and  her 
knees  being  brought  together."  His  statement  suggests  the  criterion  wfaick 
is  applicable  to  all  cases  of  this  kind ;  namely,  the  irr^idar  and  incoosisteDt 
nature  of  the  symptoms.  Another  affection  which  has  perhaps  to  be 
considered  is  spinal  meningitis.  A  case  given  in  *  Reynolds'  System '  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  latter  disease  would  show  that  it  may  very  deselj 
resemble  tetanus;  but,  as  Moxon  argued,  that  may,  after  idl,  have  heea 
tetanus. 

The  most  important  point  of  diagnosis  is  between  tetanus  and  the  effects 
of  strychnia.  A  boy,  aged  twelve,  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  at  nine 
o'clock  one  morning,  suffering  from  opisthotonos,  and  from  spasms  of  tbi 
respiratory  muscles,  so  severe  that  he  almost  ceased  to  breathe.  He  vas 
a  druggist's  boy,  and  confessed  that  between  7.40  and  8.30  a.m.  be  picked 
up  some  black  stuff  (afterwards  ascertained  to  be  extract  of  nux  vomica)  aiid 
put  it  into  his  mouth  for  liquorice,  until  he  found  it  bitter,  and  spat  out  as 
much  as  he  could.  Ice  applied  to  his  spine  gave  him  relief.  FnHn  sons 
urine  passed  at  1.20  p.m.  Dr  Stevenson  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  cdoor 
reactions  of  strychnia  and  brucia.  By  that  time  his  symptoms  had  pioed 
off,  and  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  a  few  days  later.  The  chan^ 
teristic  features  of  such  cases  are  the  suddenness  with  which  opisthotooos 
and  the  most  violent  general  spasms  set  in,  the  absence  of  persistent  rigidkj 
of  the  affected  muscles  during  the  intervals  (so  that  the  mouth  can  be  Mf 
opened),  the  fact  that  the  hands  are  involved,  and  the  rapid  death  or  recover; 
which  ensues.  Even  if  the  poison  be  administered  in  small  doses,  and  repeated 
at  frequent  intervals,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  strychnia  cooU 
simulate  the  progressive  development  of  tetanus. 

Fatai  event, — As  a  rule  tetanus  ends  fatally  between  the  third  and  tkc 
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seventh  days.  The  occurrence  of  death  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  is  very  infrequent.  Among  Mr  Poland's 
seventy-two  cases  there  were  only  two  instances  of  it :  one  patient,  a  young 
man,  who  was  attacked  six  days  after  admission  with  a  compound  fracture 
o€  the  1^  died  in  nineteen  hours ;  the  other,  a  girl,  who  had  been  burnt,  is 
said  to  have  lived  only  four  or  five  hours.  The  most  quickly  fatal  case  on 
record  is  one  of  a  n^ro  servant,  who  lacerated  his  thumb  in  breaking 
a  china  dish,  and  who  was  almost  instantly  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  although  he  cites  it^ 
expresses  a  doubt  as  to  whether  this  was  a  genuine  example  of  tetanus.  In 
most  instances  death  occurs  during  a  paroxysm,  and  is  believed  to  be  often 
due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  or  of  the  glottis.  Mr  Poland  mentions  that 
in  one  of  his  cases  the  heart's  action  continued  for  a  short  time  after  the 
breathing  had  ceased.  In  1875  a  patient  suffering  from  tetanus  in  Guy's 
Hospital  on  several  occasions  turned  perfectly  livid,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be 
at  the  point  of  death,  although  a  clenched  state  of  his  hands  was  the  only 
outward  indication  of  an  increase  of  spasm.  At  last,  after  four  days,  one 
of  these  seiziures  did  in  fact  prove  fatal.  Bauer,  in  Ziemssen's  *  Handbuch,' 
however,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  danger  from  failure  of  the  respira- 
tion in  tetanus  has  been  generally  over-estimated,  for  carbonic  acid  poisoning, 
he  says,  relaxes  the  muscles  before  death  can  take  place. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  sometimes  sudden 
failure  of  the  heart  Rose  relates  an  instance  in  which  he  had  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  when  it  suddenly  stopped  for  ever ;  but  here  there  was  also  hyper- 
pyrexia present.  Some  observers  have  supposed  that  in  cases  of  this  Idnd 
the  ventricles  are  seized  with  spasm.  Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
after  death  the  heart  is  often  found  closely  contracted,  but  this  is  in  all 
probability  the  result  of  rigor  mortis.  Rose  argues  that  the  real  cause  of 
death  is  cardiac  paralysis ;  he  thinks  that  the  muscular  contractions  oppose 
a  resistance  to  the  circulation  through  the  arteries  which  the  heart  is  unable 
to  overcome. 

Lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  life  is  prolonged  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
but  which  yet  ultimately  prove  fatal.  The  cause  of  death  is  then  generally 
exhaustion.  Sometimes  the  spasms  have  altogether  subsided,  so  that  the 
patient  is  thought  to  be  in  a  fair  way  towards  recovery,  although  he  is  ex- 
cessively weak  and  emaciated  and  prostrate,  with  sunken  features  and  a 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse.  Among  the  cases  collected  by  Mr  Poland  there 
are  two  which  proved  fatal  during  a  paroxysm  as  late  as  the  twenty-first 
or  the  twenty-second  day,  and  two  others  in  which  death  was  referred  to 
exhaustion  on  the  sixteenth  and  the  thirty-second  days  respectively. 

Convalescence. — ^When  recovery  from  tetanus  takes  place  a  certain  degree  of 
stiffness  of  the  muscles  often  remains  for  a  considerable  time,  and  very  slowly 
passes  off.  Mr  Poland  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  was  still  some  stiffness 
of  the  jaws  after  a  year  had  elapsed.  In  1 87 1  Mr  €k)lding-Bird  had  a  boy  under 
his  care  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  whom  the  spasms  lasted  for  fifty-one  days,  and 
even  after  they  had  subsided  his  limbs  still  remained  rigidly  flexed,  he 
became  exceedingly  emaciated,  and  bedsores  developed,  so  that,  although  he 
was  floated  on  a  bath  on  water,  he  ultimately  died  on  the  one  hundred  and 
seventh  day. 

Course. — Although  almost  all  writers  recognise  an  acute  and  a  chronic 
form  of  tetanus,  they  generally  admit  that  no  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
drawn.    It  is  true  that  when  successive  cases  are  arranged  in  groups  according 
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to  the  length  of  time  which  happened  to  elapse  between  the  injury  and  the 
onset  of  trismus  or  of  stiffness  of  the  neck,  a  rapidly  fatal  termination  is  foand 
to  occur  more  frequently  in  those  in  which  the  trismus  is  early  than  in  tlKMe 
in  which  it  is  late.   A  similar  difference  in  intensity,  although  not  so  mirkedy 
seems  to  be  observable  in  cases  in  which  the  primary  lesion  is  extensive  and 
severe,  as  compared  with  those  in  which  it  is  slight     It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  instances  of  "idiopathic"  tetanus  should,  as  anile,bele» 
urgent  in  their  symptoms  than  those  which  are  of  "traumatic"  origin;  and 
since  the  subsidence  of  the  disease,  in  those  cases  which  recover,  is  nev& 
otherwise  than  gradual,  one  can  understand  how  it  has  come  to  pass  thai 
the  idea  of  chronic  tetanus  has  become  associated  not  only  with  a  hopeful 
prognosis,  but  also  with  the  absence  of  a  severe  injury,  or  of  any  injury  at 
all ;  or,  again,  with  the  occurrence  of  a  long  intervsJ  since  the  date  <^  an 
injury,  rendering  the  connection  between  them  doubtfuL     But  although  this 
is  tolerably  correct,  so  far  as  groups  of  cases  are  concerned,  it  is  very  apt  to 
mislead  when  applied  to  an  individual  patient.     In  some  instances  ci  idio- 
pathic tetanus  death  ensues  as  rapidly  as  in  most  of  those  which  foUow 
quickly  upon  a  severe  compound  fracture  or  a  bum.     The  division  into  acuta 
and  chronic  tetanus  had  better  be  given  up  altogether. 

Prognosis, — The  only  ground  on  which  a  forecast  of  the  disease  can  vith 
any  safety  be  based  is  that  afforded  by  the  rate  at  which  the  symptoms  d 
the  disease  are  developing  in  the  particular  case  under  observation.  Unfor- 
tunately it  must  be  added  that  rapid  progress  is  much  more  surely  indicative 
of  a  fatal  ending  than  is  a  slow  course  of  a  good  prospect  of  recovery,  or 
even  of  certainty  that  death  is  very  near  at  hand.  Spasm  of  the  lespiiir 
tory  muscles  sometimes  destroys  life  suddenly  and  almost  without  warning. 
The  average  mortality  of  the  disease  among  the  seventy-two  cases  collected 
by  Mr  Poknd  in  1857  was  86  per  cent.* 

Treatment — The  difficulty  of  prognosis  in  tetanus  leads  to  a  conespood- 
ing  difficulty  in  estimating  the  results  of  treatment.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  measures  the  propriety  of  which  is  obvious.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  in  a  quiet,  dark  room,  and  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  noise  and 
bustle,  and  from  the  visits  of  too  many  friends.  He  should  speak  as  httk 
as  possible.  The  food  which  is  given  to  him  should  be  nutritiooa  but  in  a 
fluid  form,  with  wine  or  brandy  in  full  quantities.  If  he  is  unaUe  to 
swallow,  enemata  of  beef-tea  and  brandy  may  be  administered  at  regubr 
intervals,  unless  even  this  brings  on  paroxysms  of  spasm,  as  is  too  often 
the  case.  Rose  makes  the  practical  suggestion  that  ansesthesia  should  be 
induced  regularly  once  or  twice  a  day  by  chloroform,  for  the  purpose  of 
injecting  food  into  the  stomach  through  a  tube.  Purgatives  should  not  be 
given  after  the  commencement. 

Probably  amputation  of  an  injured  limb  or  division  of  a  nerve  leading 

*  Some  yearg  ago  Dr  Wilks  and  the  author  saw  with  Dr  Andenon,  of  New  Oom,  t 
gentleman  whose  symptoms  seemed  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  features  of  tetanus,  h 
was  one  of  those  instances  in  which  the  paroxysms  constitute  the  most  marked  element  d 
the  disease,  but  in  which,  although  they  recur  but  seldom,  they  destroy  life  early.  IV 
patient's  main  complaint  was  of  a  spasmodic  pain  in  the  right  hypochcmdrinm,  which  ht 
attributed  to  wind.  When  it  came  on  he  used  to  get  up  and  walk  about,  declaring  tbst  be 
could  not  lie  down ;  he  would  stand  leaning  against  the  bedpost,  and  would  call  to  his  wife 
to  rub  his  back.  About  a  fortnight  previously  he  had  run  a  gfurden  fork  through  his  gitti 
toe ;  four  days  before  we  saw  him  he  beg^  to  complain  of  sSflEness  of  his  jaws,  and  ^^ 
that  time  he  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth  fully.  These  facts  led  to  a  strong  tafpo» 
that  the  abdominal  pain  was  due  to  tetanic  spasm.  He  died  three  days  after  our  fint  visit, 
and  about  twenty-four  hours  after  sitting  up  in  bed  to  make  his  will.— C.  H.  P. 
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from  a  wound  are  of  no  avail.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  splinter 
of  wood  or  some  other  foreign  body  has  been  now  and  then  unexpectedly 
found  under  a  cicatrix,  or  embedded  in  a  nerve-trunk. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  tetanus  by  drugs,  we  know  of  no  medicine 
sufficiently  potent  to  arrest  the  course  of  this  terrible  malady.  When  it  runs 
a  rapid  course,  one  can  often  do  nothing  better  than  keep  the  patient  con- 
tinuously under  chloroform,  so  as  at  least  to  secure  euthanasia. 

On  Uie  other  hand,  when  the  progress  of  tetanus  is  slow,  it  often  seems 
that  the  death  of  the  patient  is  little  more  than  an  accident,  from  the  super- 
vention of  a  paroxysm  which  happens  to  exceed  a  certain  limit  of  severity. 
In  such  cases  one  might  hope  that  narcotic  medicines,  or  those  which  relax 
the  muscles,  would  save  life.  With  this  object,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the 
patient's  sufferings,  opium  has  been  often  employed.  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  who  took  more  than  four  ounces  of  laudanum  a 
day  during  twenty  days,  and  who  recovered.  And  he  refers  to  another  case 
in  which  an  ounce  of  solid  opium  was  swallowed  in  divided  doses  every  day 
for  three  weeks.  Of  late  years  the  hydrate  of  chloral  has  sometimes  been 
used  in  cases  of  the  same  kind  with  apparent  success.  In  1870,  for  instance, 
Mr  Birkett  had  under  his  care  at  Guy's  Hospital  a  man,  aged  twenty,  who 
on  June  24th  had  received  a  kick  on  an  ulcer.  Next  day  he  felt  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  was  unable  to  swallow  solids.  He  was  admitted 
on  the  28th.  At  first  thirty  grains  of  chloral  were  given  every  four  hours, 
but  on  the  30th,  thirteen  doses  having  been  taken,  a  grain  of  opium  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  every  three  hours  instead.  However,  the  spasms 
became  more  severe ;  and  on  July  4th  a  drachm  of  chloral  was  prescribed  at 
one  dose,  and  half  a  drachm  on  the  foUovdng  evening.  After  this  fifteen 
grains  were  given  every  other  hour  until  the  11th,  when  the  quantity  was 
increased  to  twenty-five  grains  every  other  hour.  Two  days  later  it  was 
reduced  again,  and  the  disease  now  gradually  subsided  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  or  four  weeks.  A  full  report  of  this  case  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1878  by  Dr  Frederick  Taylor, 
who  remarks  that  in  some  other  instances  chloral  has  been  found  to  give 
rise  to  great  drowsiness,  Mdthout  much  affecting  the  spasms. 

Among  the  depressants  of  muscular  action  physostigma  has  been  employed 
at  Guy's  Hospital  in  one  case  which  ended  favourably.  The  patient  was  a 
man  aged  twenty-one,  who,  having  got  drunk  on  November  30th,  1874, 
began  to  suffer  from  stiffness  in  the  back  on  December  1st.  He  was 
admitted,  under  Dr  Wilks,  with  fully- developed  tetanus,  on  December  5  th, 
and  spasms  recurred  every  three  or  four  minutes.  The  extract  of  Calabar 
bean  was  given  at  first  in  small  doses,  but  afterwards  one  grain  every  two 
hours;  and  on  the  10th,  after  a  very  severe  seizure,  seven  doses  of  a 
grain  each  were  administered  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  in  succession. 
He  began  to  improve  about  December  17th,  but  the  stiffness  of  the  joints 
remained  until  after  the  middle  of  January,  1875.  Against  this  case  must 
be  set  another  one  under  the  author's  care  in  the  summer  of  1875,  in  which 
death  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  day,  in  spite  of  two  and  a  half  grain  doses 
of  extract  of  physostigma  repeated  at  intervals  of  only  an  hour.  Previous 
to  these  two  cases  was  one  published  in  the  'Practitioner'  in  1874  (vol. 
xiii,  p.  345),  in  which  enormous  doses  of  physostigma  were  followed  by 
recovery. 

Subcutaneous  injections  of  curare  were  administered  to  a  man  under 
the  care  of  Mr  Durham  in  1876  ;  but  it  seems  dpubtful  whether  the  dosQ9 
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which  were  employed  were  sufficiently  large  to  be  really  efficacious,  altboogh 
the  report  says  that  they  were  followed  by  sleep  and  relief  of  pain. 

Another  medicine  which  has  now  and  then  been  used  in  cases  thit  ended 
in  recovery  is  quinine.  An  instance  of  this  was  recorded  by  Dr  Bri^  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports.' 

In  the  collection  of  cases  published  byDr  Taylor  in  the  same  'Beporti  ' 
for  1878,  there  are  recorded  nine  in  which  death  occurred  under  cbknl 
(six  by  the  fourth  day,  and  the  other  three  on  the  eighth,  tenth,  and  tvdftb 
days),  and  seven  which  ended  fatally  under  Calabar  bean  (six  by  the  foiirtk 
day,  the  seventh  on  the  eighth  day). 

Chorea.* — The  term  St.  Vitus*s  dance — chorea  SancU  ViH — ^wm  cnrigi- 
nally  applied  to  the  dancing  mania  which  prevailed  in  certain  ptrts  of 
Germany  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  was  also  known  as 
St  John's  dance.  It  is  said  that  the  designation  is  first  met  with  in  the 
account  of  an  epidemic  at  Strasburg  in  1418,  when  those  who  were  attacked 
were  sent  to  the  chapel  of  St  Vitus,  at  Zabem,  to  be  calmed  by  religioQi 
processions  and  masses.  Such  cases  will  be  hereafter  mentioned  under 
hysteria,  and  are  related  to  some  forms  of  saltatory  spasm  (p.  701). 

The  disease  now  to  be  described  was  named  chorea  first  by  Sydttiliain,t 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  Sydenham's  chorea  was  distinguished  as 
**  chorea  minor,"  or  "  chorea  Anglorum." 

Symptoms, — These  are  chiefly  two :  inability  to  keep  at  rest  while 
awake,  and  incapacity  to  perform  voluntary  movements  with  precision. 
If  the  patient  means  to  sit  or  to  stand  still,  she  (for  chorea  is  wan 
common  in  girls  than  in  boys)  begins  after  a  few  seconds  to  fidget  She 
shuffles  her  feet  over  the  floor,  or  throws  one  foot  over  the  oUier,  or 
twists  it  first  outwards  and  then  inwards.  Or,  perhaps,  she  lap  her 
hand  palm  upwards  upon  her  lap,  and  then  suddenly  reverses  it  Or 
she  may  shrug  up  one  shoulder,  or  throw  it  forwards,  or  open  and  dose  her 
mouth  or  her  eyelids  without  purpose.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  con- 
tinually working.  She  probably  is  herself  unaware  of  some  of  the  moft- 
ments,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  squint  develops  itself,  or  when  her  eyebsDi 
are  jerked  from  side  to  side.  If  one  asks  her  to  show  her  tongue  she  often 
seems  at  first  unable  to  put  it  out,  but  afterwards  she  suddenly  thmsts  it 
forwards,  and  then  as  suddenly  withdraws  it^  her  jaws  snapping  together  n 
front  of  it.  If  she  wishes  to  carry  a  cup  to  her  mouUi  she  cannot  help 
throwing  her  arm  in  various  directions,  and  accomplishes  her  object  onlj 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  then  she  perhaps  seizes  the  edge  of 
the  vessel  with  her  teeth,  and  is  obliged  to  gulp  down  all  its  contenti  it 
once  for  fear  of  spilling  them.  When  she  tries  to  walk  she  moves  hj  fits 
and  starts,  and  jerks  her  body  and  limbs  first  to  one   side   and  then  to 

*  Synonyms, — Chorea  Sancti  Viti  minor — Chorea  minor — Choiea  AngloniH.— i^« 
Danie  de  Saint  Oni. — Germ,  Yitnstanz. 

t  "  De  Chorea  Sancti  Yiti :  Convulsionis  species  qnodam  est,  puerot  poeUasre  a  daetw 
SBtatis  anno  ad  pnbertatem  invadit,  &c  ....  Anteqnam  pocolom  ad  oa  poaait  addaon 
miUe  gesticnlationes,  circnlatomm  instar  (like  a  mountebank),  exhibebit  Noa  coin  Rctt 
linek  ori  admovet,  Bed  deductA  a  apasmo  mann,  hue  iUuc  aliqnandia  vertat  donee  tod* 
forte  f ortun&  labris  proprins  apponens  liquorem,  repente  in  os  injicit  et  avide  bvmt ' 
(Sydenham  :  '  Processus  integri  in  morbis  cnrandis,'  1698).  It  is  remariEabk^  that  wfaik  Bob- 
berg  calls  Sydenham's  original  description  of  chorea  masterly,  and  von  Ziemsaen  mp  tW 
it  leaTes  nothing  to  be  desired  for  deamess  and  precision,  Dr  Stiuves  thinks  vs  v^t 
suppose  either  tbit  the  period  and  manner  of  its  attack  have  changed  since  Sydenka^ 
time,  or  else  that  this  observer  was  in  gross  error  in  his  description  of  what  be  aaw. 
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another.  Attempts  at  voluntary  movement  bring  on  the  choreic  symptoms 
worse,  whereas  in  slight  cases  a  child  may  lie  quiet  in  bed  or  sit  still, 
without  anything  seeming  to  be  wrong  until  she  is  spoken  to. 

The  respiration  is  disorderly  in  rhythm.  The  articulation  is  apt  to 
be  hurried.  The  patient,  if  told  to  count,  may  count  several  numbers  one 
after  another  with  explosive  violence,  and  then  pause  to  take  a  deep  breath ; 
or  she  utters  only  one  sound  with  each  expiration,  drawing  in  air  hastily 
before  she  goes  on  to  the  next.  Yon  Ziemssen  says  that  he  has  seen  with 
the  laryngoscope  unsteady  and  quivering  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
glottis,  and  that  an  imperfect  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  is  shown 
by  the  low  pitch  and  monotonous  character  of  the  voice,  and  by  the  short 
time  that  a  note  can  be  kept  up  in  singing.  Romberg  relates  a  case  in  which 
there  was  annoying  hiccough,  and  two  others  in  which  inspiration  was 
attended  with  a  whistling  noise  ;  in  one  of  them  the  chest  was  observed  to 
be  suddenly  drawn  inwards  by  spasm  of  the  intercostal  muscles.  According 
to  Trousseau  deglutition  is  sometimes  impaired. 

During  sleep  the  choreic  movements  cease.  Jaccoud  also  remarks  that 
in  slight  cases  they  sometimes  remain  absent  for  a  while  after  the  patient 
awakes.  Marshall  Hall,  however,  is  said  to  have  observed  that  if  she  dreams 
they  may  for  the  time  return  during  her  sleep. 

Eosenthal  and  Benedikt  have  tested  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  to 
faradic  and  galvanic  currents,  and  have  found  their  excitability  greater  than 
under  normal  conditions.     There  is  no  reaction  of  degeneration. 

When  chorea  is  slight  or  of  moderate  severity  the  spasms  are  often 
confined  to  one  side,  so  far  as  the  limbs  are  concerned.  This  has  been 
called  "  henikhorea"  but  a  special  name  is  hardly  needed.  Dr  Hughlings 
Jackson  has  pointed  out  that,  even  in  these  cases,  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  face  are  always  affected  bilaterally,  a  fact  of  much  theoretical 
interest.  Difierent  statements  have  been  miade  as  to  the  relative  fre- 
quency with  which  the  right  and  the  left  limbs  are  affected.  According 
to  Reynolds  and  Jackson  the  former  more  commonly  exhibit  the  move- 
ments ;  according  to  Austin  Flint,  Trousseau,  and  Jaccoud,  the  latter. 
Dr  Anstie  also  remarks  that  one  may  often  at  the  first  glance  recognise 
a  child  afiected  with  slight  chorea  from  her  sitting  with  her  right  hand 
grasping  her  left  wrist  to  keep  it  still.  Among  thirty-three  cases  out 
of  150  in  which  the  affection  was  unilateral,  there  were  eighteen  on  the  left 
to  fifteen  on  the  right  side  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1873,  "Rheumatism  and 
Allied  Disorders").  Since  then,  among  1 64  additional  cases,  the  writer  found 
choreic  movement  decidedly  predominant  in  the  right  arm  or  leg,  or  both,  in 
seven  cases ;  and  in  the  left  in  thirteen. 

Trousseau  states  that  the  patient  experiences  formication  and  tingling, 
or  even  anaesthesia ;  but  these  symptoms  are  very  rarely  mentioned  in  the 
reports  of  cases  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  Choreic  patients  often 
complain  of  headache,  and  Sir  Thomas  Watson  remarks  that  he  has  some- 
times known  the  pain  to  be  limited  to  the  side  of  the  head  opposite 
to  the  affected  limbs.  The  pupils  are  generally  dilated  and  torpid, 
and  in  one  case  von  Ziemsseir  observed  that  the  pupil  was  much  larger 
in  the  eye  corresponding  with  the  affected  arm  and  leg.  Rosenthal 
noticed  that  the  pupils  return  to  their  normal  condition  when  the  chorea 
subsides. 

Children  affected  with  chorea  are  generally  pale,  often  decidedly  anaemic. 
They  may  also  be  thin  and  delicate  in  appearance,  but  this  is  often  due  to 
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previous  rheumatism  and  cardiac  disease ;  and  chorea  may  be  seen  in  stout 
and  rosy  children.  We  must  remember  that  the  favourite  age  of  the  diiicaiwi 
is  not  early  childhood,  but  the  period  between  eight  and  fourteen  jemi9  ci 
age,  when  both  boys  and  girls,  even  when  in  sound  health,  are  usually  slender 
and  often  pale  if  their  appearance  is  compared  with  tiie  red  cheeks  sod 
plump  limbs  of  their  earlier  childhood. 

The  temperature  is  normal.^  The  urine  is  sometimes  scanty  and  Id^ 
coloured,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  pale,  abundant  urine  of  hysteris. 
According  to  Dr  Bence  Jones  there  is  an  excessive  secretion  ci  urett,  snd 
others  have  said  that  the  amount  of  lithates  is  increased.  Analyses  msde 
in  two  cases  by  Dr  Handfield  Jones  (*  Clin.  Trans.,'  iv)  yielded  contndictoiy 
results. 

The  pulse  is  conmionly  quickened,  especially  when  the  movements  sre 
severe.  Some  writers  assert  that  the  heart's  action  may  be  irregular  or 
intermittent,  but  this  is  quite  exceptional,  even  when  Uiere  has  been  previoa 
organic  disease. 

On  auscultation  a  blowing  systolic  mummr  is  often  heard  at  the  apex. 
With  regard  to  the  significance  of  this  sign  widely  different  opinioiis 
have  been  held.  Many  observers  have  maintained  that  the  bruit  is  fane- 
tional ;  some  that  it  is  anaemic ;  others  that  it  is  due  to  choreic  spssms  of 
the  musculi  papillares  interfering  with  the  due  closure  of  the  mitrsl 
valve.  But  when  the  disease  terminates  fatally  that  valve  is  almost 
invariably  found  studded  with  vegetations  like  those  of  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis. Since  the  murmur  also  is  the  same  in  the  two  diseases  it 
reasonable  to  attribute  it  to  the  endocarditis  in  both.  In  many 
no  bruit  is  audible.  Its  absence,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
the  valve  is  unaffected,  for  Kirkes  and  Wilks  have  both  recorded  instances 
in  which  vegetations  were  found  after  death,  but  in  which  the  heart-sounds 
dimng  life  had  been  normal  Again,  in  some  cases  in  which  a  murmur  is 
present  it  passes  off  as  the  patient  recovers  from  the  chorea.  This  fmcX  has 
been  regarded  as  a  proof  that  at  least  in  these  cases  it  is  due  to  functional 
disturbance,  and  not  to  a  valvular  lesion  3  but  a  precisely  similar  disi^pearsnee 
of  the  murmur  is  often  observed  in  cases  of  rheumatism. 

Among  150  cases  of  chorea  in  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  years 
1870-71-72,  the  state  of  the  heart  is  not  mentioned  in  eleven,  and  the 
presence  of  any  abnormality  is  expressly  denied  in  eighty.  A  systolic 
bruit  was  heard  in  the  remaining  fifty-nine,  and  in  forty-three  of  tlieai 
it  was  distinctly  loudest  at  the  apex.  In  only  nine  is  it  described  as  bask ; 
two  of  these  were  indistinct  and  two  were  combined  with  a  ditatolif 
murmur. 

Among  180  fresh  cases  in  the  same  hospital  during  tiie  five  yean 
1874-78,  collected  for  the  writer  by  his  house  physician  Dr  George 
Halstead,  sixty-two  were  reported  to  have  a  murmur  of  some  kind  (agais 
about  a  third  of  the  cases) ;  of  these  it  was  an  apex  systolic  bruit  in  fifty* 
two,  a  basic  bruit  in  seven  (of  which  two  were  diagnosed  as  aortic  and  two 
as  pulmonary),  a  presystolic  apex  bruit  in  two,  and  a  pericardial  rub  in  one* 

*  The  temperatnre  cannot  be  taken  in  the  mouth  or  the  azUla.  Hie  rectom,  or  tfe 
stream  of  arine  (p.  87>  note),  is  the  proper  place  for  the  thermometer.  The  fact  tkii 
the  constant  muscular  movements  do  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  Is  of  gttttt 
physiological  interest.  Dr  Woodman  and  Dr  Long  Fox  (WnnderUeh,  Syd.  Sec 
Trans.,  p.  426)  have  found  it  as  low  as  97^  or  96°,  although  on  the  other  hand  is 
quoted  Dr  Finlayson's  case  (probably  a  complicated  one),  in  which  the  aTcrag« 
reading  of  the  thermometer  in  recto  was  103*2°  (cf.  i^flra,  p.  744). 
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In  the  next  ten  years  (1879-89)  Dr  Goodall  reports  a  bruit  in  143 
cases  out  of  262. 

Parieiies, — In  exceptional  cases  of  chorea  the  symptoms  are  but  little 

marked  at  its  commencement,  or  even  throughout  its  whole  course ;  but 

there  is  marked  hss  of  jpower  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs.     Thus,  the  patient 

may  complain  that  her  arm  feels  heavy,  or  may  drag  her  foot  slightly  in 

walking.     Such  cases  are  often  brought  to   one   as  paralytic.     In  other 

instances  she  merely  has  a  trick  of  bringing  a  particular  set  of  muscles 

unexpectedly  into  action,  so  that  she  makes  a  grimace,  or  throws  her  hand 

or  arm  into  an  odd  position.     Or  she  may  let  a  jug  fall,  and  this  may  happen 

two  or  three  times  in  succession  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days.     Or 

it  may  be  noticed  that  she  does  not  write  her  exercises  so  well  as  she  used, 

or  that  she  no  longer  plays  steadily  on  the  piano.     All  these  things  are  apt 

to  be  set  down  to  carelessness,  and  her  parents  and  teachers  are  the  more 

likely  to  blame  her  because  she  often  becomes  inattentive  and  forgetful, 

apaljietic  or  peevish. 

Severe  and  dangerous  cases  are  happily  the  exception.  They  have  been 
separately  described  a^  chorea  gram.  The  patient  becomes  unable  to  stand ; 
even  when  recumbent  her  limbs  are  tossed  about,  so  that  boards  well  padded 
have  to  be  fixed  on  each  side  of  her  bed  to  prevent  her  throwing  herself  on  the 
floor.  In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that  can  be  taken,  she  is  very  apt  to 
bruise  herself  and  to  rub  off  the  skin  from  her  elbows  and  knees,  so  as  to 
cover  them  with  crusts  and  sores.  She  ceases  to  sleep  altogether,  and  the 
violent  movements  go  on  day  and  night  without  intermission.  In  such  cases 
emaciation  takes  place  with  wonderful  rapidity,  Dr  Tuckwell  has  related 
the  case  of  a  boy  who  was  wasted  to  the  utmost  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
but  who  six  days  before  had  borne  the  appearance  of  vigorous  health,  with 
remarkably  well-developed  muscles ;  and  conversely  von  Ziemssen  mentions 
one  in  which  a  girl,  eleven  years  old,  gained  during  convalescence  5^  lbs.  in 
ten  days,  her  weight  rising  from  55^  to  61  lbs.  in  that  time.  One  cause  of 
the  extreme  wasting  which  accompanies  severe  chorea  is  doubtless  the 
difficulty  with  which  food  is  administered.  The  patient  often  seizes  a  spoon, 
or  the  spout  of  a  feeding-bottle,  as  if  she  would  bite  it  in  two,  and  so 
injures  her  own  teeth,  or  her  niu^e's  fingers. 

The  mental  state  of  a  patient  affected  with  severe  chorea  is  often  one  of 
mania.  She  may  be  continually  shouting,  singing,  and  talking  at  random. 
Or  she  may  unexpectedly  perform  some  strange  action ;  for  instance,  a  girl  who 
was  in  hospital  some  years  ago,  suddenly  got  out  of  her  own  bed,  and  turned 
a  somersaidt  across  that  of  another  patient.  There  is  no  necessary  relation 
between  the  intensity  of  the  choreic  movements  and  that  of  the  psychical 
disturbance.  Dr  Wilks  says  that  the  mind  remained  perfectly  clear  in  one  of 
his  patients,  who  had  the  worst  attack  of  chorea  which  he  ever  saw  terminate 
favourably.  On  the  other  hand,  there  occurred  some  years  ago  in  Guy's 
Hospital  a  fatal  case  in  which  there  were  such  marked  mania  and  so  complete 
a  loss  of  consciousness,  while  at  the  same  time  the  movements  were  so 
like  those  seen  in  epilepsy,  that  the  diagnosis  remained  doubtful  until  the 
autopsy  was  made,  when  recent  vegetations  were  found  upon  the  mitral 
valve.  Dr  Hills,  of  the  Norfolk  County  Asylum,  knew  more  than  one 
choreic  patient  who  was  sent  to  that  institution  as  insane. 

Loss  of  power  of  speech  is  common  in  all  but  slight  cases  of  chorea,  and 
is  constant  in  chorea  gravis. 

Course, — Chorea  may  be  said  to  be  generally  a  chronic  disorder,  but  its 
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duration  is  very  variable.  Almost  all  the  statistics  which  have  been  paUiriied 
concur  in  stating  a  period  of  from  two  to  three '  months  as  the  avomge. 
Thus  Wicke  found  it  eighty-nine  days  in  a  series  of  125  cases,  and  S^  sixty- 
nine  days  in  one  of  1 1 7  cases  ;  while  from  much  smalls  data  Gray,  Tnckwell 
('Lancet,'  1871),  and  Hillier  in  this  country  each  made  it  about  tan  weeki. 
Individual  cases,  however,  range  widely  on  each  side  of  these  limits ;  bat  far 
more  widely  beyond  the  average  duration  than  within  it.  Hence  the  intro- 
duction of  one  or  two  very  prolonged  cases  may  greatly  disturb  the  stathtkal 
result ;  patients  sometimes  apply  for  treatment  in  whom  the  diBfraae  hat 
already  lasted  for  many  months  or  even  for  two  or  three  years.  A  sin^ 
instance  of  this  kind  would  inevitably  spoil,  for  the  purposes  of  companBoiiy 
any  series  which  did  not  embrace  a  very  large  number  of  cases.  As  a  mk, 
chorea  is  more  likely  to  last  long  when  its  symptoms  are  compaimlively 
mild ;  patients  who  are  obliged  to  have  boards  placed  along  the  sides  ci  their 
beds  often  get  well  before  those  who  are  able  to  be  up  and  about  the  ward 
throughout  their  stay  in  the  hospital. 

Fatal  event, — Children  very  rarely  die  of  chorea.  At  Guy's  Hospital 
between  the  years  1848  and  1875,  there  were  only  twenty  cases  ci  tlie  diisase 
which  terminated  fatally.  And  of  these  five  must  be  left  out  ol  consi- 
deration, since  death  was  due  to  an  accidental  complication,  dysentery, 
diphtheria,  rheumatic  pericarditis,  or  cardiac  dropsy.  Of  the  remainder 
there  are  only  four  in  which  the  patients  were  below  the  age  of  foorteen ; 
two  were  seven  years  old,  one  twelve,  and  one  thirteen.  The  remaining 
eleven  patients  were  more  than  foui-teen  years  old,  nine  of  them  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen,  one  forty  years  old,  and  one  fifty  years  old. 
Few  of  the  women  seem  to  have  been  pregnant ;  but  it  is  an  ascertained 
fact  that  the  mortality  is  very  great  in  this  condition,  which  frequently  ^ids 
in  abortion  or  premature  delivery.  It  seldom  happens,  even  in  the  most 
severe  forms  of  chorea,  that  the  patient  dies  within  three  or  four  weeb 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  One  of  the  most  rapid  cases  on 
record  is  the  one  referred  to  above,  in  which  there  was  at  first  a  doobt 
between  epilepsy  and  chorea ;  the  whole  duration  of  the  patient's  illness  was 
said  to  be  only  two  or  three  days.  In  1853  a  girl  aged  sixteen,  who  wai 
already  in  the  hospital  for  syphilis,  was  attacked  with  maniacal  chorea,  and 
died  in  six  days.  About  two  months  previously,  another  ease,  in  a  boy  of 
the  same  age,  had  terminated  fatally  in  nine  days.  The  immediate  caose  of 
death .  seems  to  be  almost  always  the  intensity  of  the.  nervous  symptoos 
themselves,  but  the  movements  often  subside,  and  may  even  cease  entirely 
during  the  last  few  hours,  the  patient  lying  comatose  and  passing  mine  and 
faeces  involuntarily.  The  temperature  of  the  body  may  rise  daring  tlw 
period  of  the  disease.  In  one  case  it  was  104*7^  before  the  patient  died, 
and  Dr  Frederick  Taylor  observed  in  a  case  in  our  clinical  ward  the  thenno- 
meter  register  a  temperature  of  108^  immediately  after  life  was  eztinci. 
It  does  not  appear  that  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  is  directly  concerned  in 
bringing  about  the  fatal  issue.  The  presence  of  bronchitis  has  been  noted 
in  several  of  the  reports  of  autopsies  at  Guy's ;  in  one  instance  it  perfaapi 
accelerated  the  patient's  death.  In  1873  Dr  Habershon  had  a  fatal  case  ii 
a  boy  aged  twelve,  who  had  been  three  weeks  in  the  hospital  wh^i  lui 
breathing  became  obstructed  by  swelling  of  the  tongue.  Tracheotomy  wm 
performed,  but  without  saving  the  patient's  life.  Probably  the  gkwtit 
was  the  result  of  injuries  inflicted  by  the  teeth,  for  in  another  instance,  ia 
which  the  tongue  had  been  severely  bitten  in  two  places,  there  was  ds- 
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covered  after  death  a  fool  ulcer  which  exposed  the  sublingual  gland  and 
extended  for  the  depth  of  an  inch  into  the  muscular  and  other  tissues.^ 

Four  fatal  cases  occurred  among  the  150  tabulated  by  Mr  Manser  for 
the  •.  Guy's  Eeports'  (Third  Series,  vol  xix,  pp.  329—332).  1.  F.,  thirteen, 
5th  March.  Mitral  and  aortic  vegetations,  ulcer  from  biting  tongue.  2. 
F.)  seven.  Aortic  vegetations,  faucial  diphtheria.  3.  F.,  pregnant ;  mitral 
vegetations.     4.  M.,  thirty-eight.     Aortic  and  slight  mitnd  endocarditis. 

Among  180  cases  collected  by  Dr  Halstead  from  the  records  of  the  same 
hospital,  during  the  five  years  following  those  which  furnished  the  above 
statistics,  there  were  only  five  deaths.  5.  In  a  little  girl  of  seven,  who  died 
after  being  six  weeks  in  the  ward,  there  were  found  the  usual  fibrinous 
vegetations  on  both  mitral  and  aortic  valves.  6.  In  a  girl  of  fifteen,  after  a 
month's  treatment,  there  was,  beside  the  same  almost  constant  lesion,  lobar 
pneumonia  and  a  bedsore.  7.  In  a  girl  of  eight  there  were  mitral  and 
aortic  nodules  with  broncho-pneumonia  and  adherent  pericardium.  8.  In  a 
girl  of  fifteen  there  was  mitral  endocarditis,  adherent  pericardium,  and  a 
**  cardiac  "  lung."  9.  In  a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  had  suffered  again  and 
again  from  chorea  since  he  was  nine  years  old,  no  lesion  but  mitral  vegeta- 
tions was  found. 

If  to  these  nine  fatal  cases  we  add  the  seven  additional  cases  numbered 
5 — 10  in  the  paper  above  referred  to  (vol.  xix,  p.  333),  we  have  a  total  of 
sixteen  post-mortem  examinations.  In  every  one  of  these  there  were  fibrinous 
nodules  found  on  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves.  In  only  two  of  these  was 
there  a  history  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  in  seven  its  occurrence  was  explicitly 
denied.  Diphtheria  was  apparently  the  cause  of  death  in  three  cases.  In 
three  cases  there  was  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  and  in  a  fourth  lobular  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.     Only  one  of  the  patients  was  pregnant,  f 

Recovery, — This  is  generally  gradual.  Sometimes,  however,  the  breaking 
out  of  an  exanthem,  or  of  some  other  febnle  disease,  is  followed  by  the 
sudden  subsidence  of  the  movements.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  apho- 
rism of  Hippocrates:  spaemos  fehris  accedens  solvit,  Dr  Badcliffe  states 
that  he  has  met  with  seven  cases  in  which  it  occurred  ;  and  some  striking 
examples  of  a  similar  kind  are  recorded  by  Billiet  and  Barthez.  According 
to  the  observations  of  S^,  however,  the  neurosis  is  not  likely  to  be  cut 
short  unless  it  had  reached  its  acme  of  development  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fever.  In  many  instances  the  first  effect  of  the  latter  is  to 
aggravate  the  movements,  and  yet  in  those  very  cases  they  may  cease  when 
the  crisis  of  the  fever  has  passed. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  subsidence  of  the  spasms  in  severe  cases 
of  chorea  is  not  followed  by  any  evident  amelioration  in  the  patient's 
general  condition.  She  may  become  perfectly  quiet,  and  yet  may  remain 
for  two  or  three  weeks  unable  to  stand,  and  with  little  power  in  her  arms. 
This  paresis  may  be  limited  to  a  single  limb,  or  to  the  two  limbs  on  one 
side,  the  "choreic  hemiplegia"  of  Dr  Todd.  In  association  with  such 
symptoms,  or  independently  of  them,  the  intelligence  may  remain  defective ; 
or  a  condition  of  mania  or  melancholia  may  develop  itself.     Dr  Barnes  met 

*  According  to  Dr  Radcliffe  and  von  Ziemssen  meningitis  occurs  in  some  cases  of 
chorea,  and  in  others  myelitis ;  and  they  accordingly  mention  those  affections  as  sometimes 
bringing  chorea  to  a  fatal  termination ;  but  we  may  venture  to  doubt  the  diagnosis  of  any 
case  in  which  nnmbtakable  inflammatory  changes  ware  not  discovered  either  in  the  mem* 
branes  of  the  brain  or  in  the  spinal  cord. 

t  Among  489  cases  published  by  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  only  nine 
deaths  occurred  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journal/  February  26th,  1887). 
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with  a  case  in  a  pregnant  woman,  who  as  she  regained  her  strength 
insane  and  had  to  be  removed  to  Bethlem«  Other  patients,  after  tbe 
choreic  movements  have  passed  off,  still  remain  absolutely  silent  for  'days 
together,  making  no  attempt  to  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  their  friends.  Dr 
Hughlings  Jackson  associates  such  defects  of  speech  with  right  hemipareeu. 

Alarming  as  these  various  symptoms  are,  they  almost  always  pass  off  in 
their  turn,  and  the  patient  ultimately  regains  a  state  of  perfect  health.* 

The  strong  tendency  of  chorea  to  relapse  will  be  mentioned  further  on. 

Pathology. — The  nature  and  causes  of  chorea  are  so  intimately  connected 
together  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  one  apart  from  the  oUier.  Tkej 
involve  problems  which  are  of  great  interest^  and  have  important  bemnng 
upon  the  aetiology  of  neuroses  in  general. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  still  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  spinal  cord  or  in  the  brain.  When  the 
functions  of  nervous  centres  in  the  cord  were  first  discovered,  and  when  it 
was  found  that  frogs  and  other  animals  could  perform  co-ordinated  move- 
ments after  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  it  was  natural  that  attempts  should 
be  made  to  refer  to  disorder  of  those  centres  all  affections  of  which  the  mun 
symptoms  are  irregular  motions  of  the  body  and  limbs.  Thus  Bomberg, 
writing  in  1851,  placed  chorea  among  the  "spinal  spasms ;"  and  so  reeently 
as  1873  Jaccoud  defended  a  similar  doctrine  in  an  elaborate  argomentw  In 
England,  however,  the  opinion  has  for  some  years  prevailed  that  Uie  disease 
is  seated  in  the  sensori-motor  ganglia,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  eepedaDy 
in  the  corpora  striata. 

In  favour  of  the  spinal  theory  of  chorea,  certain  experimental  resnlti 
have  been  adduced.  Dogs  are  liable  to  a  similar  complaint^  and  Chanreaa 
conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  through  the  cord  close  to  the  skull  dniingthe 
progress  of  canine  chorea;  he  found  that  after  this  had  been  done  the 
movements  went  on  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  before,  the  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm  being  in  one  instance  sufficient  to  keep  the  dog 
alive  for  three  hours.  In  two  other  experiments  artificial  respiration  hid 
to  be  maintained ;  but  the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  first  obs^rmtioii, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  choreiform  spasms.  Moreover,  a  sec<md  diTisioB 
of  the  cord,  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  put  an  end  to  the  motions  in  the 
tail  and  in  the  other  parts  beyond  the  section.  Chauveau's  experimfflite 
have  been  repeated  by  Legros  and  Onimus ;  and  they  have  ascertained, 
in  addition,  that  by  irritation  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  divided  cord 
the  spasms  were  increased,  while  they  were  arrested  by  complete  section  oi 
the  same  structures. 

It  is,  however,  now  ascertained  that  canine  chorea  is  not  identical  with 
the  disease  of  that  name  in  man,t  and,  even  if  it  were,  there  remains  the 
question,  whether  in  the  human  subject  the  higher  nervous  centres  do  not 
assume  functions  which  in  brutes  are  performed  by  lower  ones.  English 
pathologists  have  been  able  to  make  out  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  their  own 

*  TrouBseau,  however,  speaks  of  children  who  have  never  again  shown  the  m&e  d^g:ii« 
of  intelligence  as  before ;  von  Ziemssen  says  that  slight  defects  in  the  eo-oHiTiatwm  of  tht 
movements,  a  precipitancy  in  the  performance  of  certain  manual  actions,  or  a  tendcBcj  to 
facial  grimaces,  may  persist  for  years  or  even  be  permanent ;  and  Dr  RadcHfte  is  iwcfawi 
to  think  that  chorea  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  other  neuroses,  particularly  epakpsr,  aft  a 
later  period  of  life.  Dr  Bristowe  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  decree  of  rigid 
flexion  of  the  hip-  and  knee-joints,  with  overlapping  of  the  knees  from  prepondeBaiit  acina 
of  the  adductors  of  the  thighs,  and  a  tendency  to  talipes  equino-vanis,;7-ooiiditaoiks  wMA 
seemed  to  him  to  indicate  degenerative  changes  in  tbe  lateral  columns  of  the  oot^ 

t  See  Mr  Victor  Horsley's  Lectures  (*  Lancet,'  1886,  voL  i,  p.  M). 
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opinions.  Some  of  the  points  were  stated  by  Dr  Russell  Reynolds  as  far 
back  as  1855.  As  he  remarked,  the  spasms  produced  by  persistent  irrita- 
tion of  the  cord  are  tonic  rather  than  clonic  ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  a 
spinal  origin  that  the  choreic  movements  are  in  any  degree  capable  of  being 
controlled  by  the  will,  that  they  are  increased  by  emotions  or  by  voluntary 
efforts,  that  they  cease  during  sleep,  and  that  they  should  be  diminished  by 
direction  of  the  patient's  attention  to  other  objects.  In  addition,  Dr  Broad- 
bent  ('Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1869)  has  insisted  on  the  fact  (which  Romberg 
had  previously  observed)  that  tickling  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  sole  of 
the  foot  of  a  child  affected  with  chorea  leads  to  no  increased  spasms ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  borne  without  difficulty,  and  the  excitability  to  reflex 
actions  sometimes  seems  to  be  less  than  in  health.  Another  point  on  which 
he  lays  still  more  stress  is  that  the  spasms  are  so  often  unilateral.  An 
affection  of  one  half  of  the  spinal  cord  throughout  its  whole  length,  from 
the  cms  cerebri  downwards,  without  implication  of  the  other  half,  is,  he 
declares,  scarcely  conceivable.  Moreover  the  improbability  of  such  a  locali- 
sation of  the  disease  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  trunk  are  bilaterally  affected,  these  very  muscles  being  liable  to  be  set 
in  action  on  both  sides  by  stimuli  derived  from  a  single  corpus  striatum, 
whereas  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  disturbance  of  one  half  of  the  cord 
could  affect  them  in  a  similar  manner.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  the  mental 
faculties  are  so  frequently  impaired  in  severe  cases  of  chorea  would  naturally 
incline  one  to  localise  the  disease  as  near  as  possible  to  the  hemispheres. 

Dr  Dickinson  made  a  series  of  anatomical  investigations  in  fatal  cases  of 
chorea  (*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1876),  from  which  it  would  appear  that  certain 
morbid  changes,  consisting  of  congestion  of  the  vessels,  of  periarterial 
d^enerations,  and  of  minute  spots  of  sclerosis,  are  discoverable  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  brain. 
Even  if  the  constant  occurrence  of  the  appearances  which  Dr  Dickinson 
has  described  should  be  fully  established,  it  would  still  be  a  question 
whether  they  are  not  merely  secondary  effects  of  the  disease.  Whatever 
may  be  the  starting-point  of  the  choreic  spasms,  one  cannot  doubt  that  all 
the  nervous  structures  which  lie  between  that  point  and  the  muscles  must 
have  their  functional  power  strained  to  the  utmost  during  the  continuance 
of  such  violent  movements  ;  and  therefore  we  might  expect  them  to  exhibit 
degenerative  changes.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Dickinson's  cases  had 
all  reached  an  advanced  stage.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  persistence  of 
the  morbid  changes  which  he  describes  is  compatible  with  the  subsidence  of 
the  spasmodic  movements  and  the  restoration  of  health.  For  in  one  patient 
who  had  twice  before  had  chorea  (the  last  time  having  been  a  year  previously), 
the  duration  of  the  fatal  attack  was  only  thirteen  days ;  and  yet  changes 
of  old  date — periarterial  degeneration  and  scattered  spots  of  sclerosis — 
were  found,  besides  recent  congestion  of  the  cord  and  basal  ganglia. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  corpora  striata  seem  to  be  a  more  probable  seat 
of  chorea  than  the  cord — one  when  the  disease  is  unilateial,  and  both 
when  all  the  four  limbs  are  affected. 

Another  possibility,  however,  is  that  the  seat  of  the  "  discharging  lesion  " 
in  chorea  is  the  motor  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  many  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  other  proposed  localities  do  not  apply  to  this — partly  perhaps 
because  its  functions  are  still  imperfectly  known. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  anatomical  change.  Dr 
Broadbent  maintains  that  the  spasmodic  movements  of  chorea  indicate  that 
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the  functions  of  a  particular  part  of  the  brain  are  deranged.  To  qooie 
his  words,  chorea  is  "  a  symptom,  not  a  disease.  It  has  been  caUed  an 
insanity  of  the  muscles ;  it  would  be  better  designated  a  deliriiun  ol  tiie 
sensori-motor  ganglia,  since  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  those  parts  thai 
the  delirium  which  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  maladies  bears  to  t^  cerelnl 
hemispheres." 

Now,  it  is  possibly  true  that  choreiform  spasms  may  accompany  diffierait 
morbid  states  of  the  nervous  centres.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  and  far  mm 
significant,  that  the  disease  described  in  the  preceding  pages  as  cfaom  is 
not  met  with  as  an  accidental  complication  of  other  maladies,  bat  oecan 
in  a  particular  class  of  patients,  and  under  conditions  peculiar  to  itself. 

Dr  Sturges,  in  his  interesting  *  Lectures  on  Chorea'  (1877),  points  oat 
with  much  acumen  how  choreic  movements  find  a  parallel  in  the  nerroos 
twitchings  of  mental  embarrassment  or  the  restless  and  purposeless  moTs- 
ments  of  a  fidgety  child.  Yet,  admirable  as  is  the  critical  and  negatare  part 
of  his  remarks,  it  remains  true  (1)  that  if  a  functional  disease,  the  8ympt<»BS 
of  chorea  must  yet  depend  on  functional  disturbance  (i  e.  discndered  natri- 
tion  from  irregular  supply  of  blood,  or  from  some  poison,  or  fnnn  amolecolar 
change  of  other  origin)  which  affects  one  part  of  the  nervous  muacolar  appa- 
ratus and  not  another.  Syncope  results  from  anaemia  of  the  cerebrom,  not  of 
the  liver ;  tetanus  from  strychnia  affects  the  cord,  not  the  bulb ;  and  ept- 
lepsy  depends  on  some  unknown  minute  derangement  in  the  ccdls  of  tJie 
cerebral  cortex,  not  in  those  of  the  retina.  Our  business  is  to  fix  the  "  seat " 
of  a  disordered  function  as  much  as  of  an  impaired  structure.  (2)  It  remains 
true  that,  while  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  health  and  diaease,  or 
between  the  gravest  premonitions  of  an  impending  malady  and  its  slightoit 
early  symptoms  when  developed,  we  must  nevertheless  recc^nise  certain 
limits  beyond  which  slight  or  recoverable  deviations  be^me  smam 
enough  to  threaten  comfort  or  life,  or  where  they  lose  the  accidental 
character  of  individual  variation  and  assume  the  constant  and  eommoa 
characters  of  ''recurrent  concomitant  symptoms"  (SymptommieoB^dex). 
We  then  know  that  a  disease  is  before  us,  according  to  the  only  reaaooaUe 
definition  of  the  word ;  a  condition  which  has  to  be  understood  and  treated 
by  a  skilled  adviser.  (3)  The  fact  that  an  excitable  and  restless  child  may 
often  be  seen  to  make  movements  like  those  of  chorea  only  proves  that 
choreic  spasms  are  physiological ;  that  the  "  disease  "  is  an  exaggeration  and 
perversion  of  the  action  of  natural  nervo-muscular  mechanisms.  So  the 
diurnal  variations  of  temperature  in  health  are  preserved  in  pyrexia ;  so  the 
several  primitive  layers  of  the  embryo  maintain  their  peculiarities  when  thej 
give  rise  to  morbid  growths ;  and  so  the  reflex  spasmodic  neuroses  described 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter  are  only  perversions  of  nonul 
excito-motor  functions.  (4)  Like  other  diseases,  chorea  has  its  own  natond 
history,  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  its  proclivities,  and  its  antipathies 
In  fact,  according  to  ike  principles  laid  down  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book, 
there  is  scarcely  a  member  of  the  whole  nosology  which  better  desenres  to 
be  called  "  a  disease ''  than  St  Yitus's  dance. 

Sex, — Chorea  is  much  more  common  in  females  that  in  males ;  and  (like 
hysteria)  it  shows  its  predilection  for  the  former  sex  in  the  case  of  children 
before  the  age  of  puberty ;  but^  unlike  hysteria,  it  is  much  more  apt  to 
occur  in  children  than  in  adults. 

Tabular  statements  in  regard  to  these  points  have  been  poUishad  by 
the  writer  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Third  Series  of  the  'Ooy's  Hos> 
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pital  Beports.'  He  found  that  among  a  hundred  and  fifty  patients  42  were 
males  and  106  females.  These  numbers  were  compiled  by  Surgeon  Manser 
in  1873.  Dr  Halstead  found  the  corresponding  figures  for  1874 — 1878  wore 
43  male  to  129  female  patients.  Dr  Groodall,  our  present  Medical  Eegistrar, 
has  been  good  enough  to  complete  these  statistics  down  to  the  present  time. 
He  finds  that  in  the  eleven  years  1879 — 1889  we  had  in  our  wards  74  male 
and  188  female  patients  with  chorea.  The  late  Dr  Hughes,  among  100  cases, 
found  27  boys  and  73  girls  {ibid,,  Second  Series,  vol.  iv,  p.  372),  and  among 
209  cases  42  male  and  167  female  patients  (ihid.,  Third  Series,  vol.  i,  p.  245). 
So  that  the  proportion  in  a  large  London  hospital  would  be  about  one 
fourth  male  to  three  fourths  femde  cases  (228  to  663). 

Of  531  cases  treated  in  the  Hdpital  des  Enfans  Malades  at  Paris  during 
twenty-two  years,*  138  occurred  in  boys  and  393  in  girls,  i.  e.  rather  more 
Uian  one  to  three.  (We  shall  presently  see  that  the  excess  of  female  patients 
is  less  among  those  under  puberty.)  Among  422  children  under  twelve 
treated  for  chorea  at  Great  Ormond  Street,  Dr  Hillier  found  122  boys  to 
300  girls,  again  rather  more  than  one  to  three.  Among  141  children  at  the 
Evelina  Hospital,  Dr  Goodhart  had  43  boys  and  98  girls.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  boys  was  also  found  by  Eufz  at  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris  from 
1824  to  1833  (overlapping  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  S^e's  period  at 
the  same  institution),  viz.  51  to  138  ;  and  in  Wincke's  monograph  on  chorea 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1844,  the  proportion  was  117  to  210,  or  more  than 
kalf  the  patients  were  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  four  to  eighteen. 
If  we  put  together  the  statistics  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  (statistics 
which,  with  the  partial  exception  above  noticed  in  the  Paris  cases,  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other)  we  find  that  the  total  numbers  are — of  1610 
patients,  471  male  to  1139  female,  or  a  proportion  of  about  2  to  5. 

Among  436  cases  of  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  the  propor- 
tion  of  the  sexes  was  115  to  322,  or  again  rather  more  than  one  to  three. 

Age, — Chorea  is  characteristically  a  disease  of  childhood,  seldom  or  never 
seen  in  infancy,  and  rare  after  twenty,  except  in  the  case  of  puerperal  or 
pregnant  women.  Sydenham's  lower  limit  of  "  the  tenth  year  "  is,  however, 
too  high.  From  the  fourth  or  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  year  for  boys,  and  to 
the  seventeenth  for  girls,  is  the  choreic  period. 

Of  216  patients  with  chorea  observed  in  Guy's  Hospital  187  were  be- 
tween six  and  seventeen  years  old.  Of  first  attacks,  among  322  patients 
recorded  there,  only  two  were  two  years  old,  and  none  under  that  age.  The 
disorder  first  appeared  in  five  cases  between  two  and  five  years  of  age,  in 
102  between  five  and  ten,  in  134  between  ten  and  fifteen,  and  in  55  between 
fifteen  and  twenty.  Only  two  male  patients  were  over  twenty  when  first 
affected  with  chorea,  one  not  yet  twenty-one,  the  other  thirty-eight ;  while 
Uiere  were  six  young  women  between  twenty  and  twenty-six. 

Of  Dr  Hughes's  himdred  patients  in  Guy's  Hospital,  only  one  was  under 
eight  years  old  (a  boy  of  five),  thirty-two  were  between  eight  and  ten,  forty- 
five  between  ten  and  fifteen,  twenty  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  one  (a  young 
man)  was  twenty-five,  and  two  young  women  were  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
eight  In  his  second  series  of  198  cases,  nine  were  between  four  and  eight 
years  old,  148  were  between  eight  and  sixteen,  and  above  sixteen  there 
were  only  four  men,  aged  18,  20,  21,  and  43. 

In  Paris,  S^  found  that  out  of  531  cases  of  chorea,  453  occurred  between 
six  and  fifteen ;  in  Philadelphia,  Hammond  found  the  proportion  67  out  of  82 ; 
*  Q6e,  '  De  la  Chor^  et  des  Affections  Nerveoses/  Paris,  1851. 
VOL.   I.  47 
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and  in  Grermany,   Bufz  gives   the   corresponding   numbers  as  180   oat 
of  189. 

Exceptions. — Chorea  is  extremely  rare  over  twenty-five,  but  besides  Um 
well-known  liability  of  pregnant  women  (p.  739),  we  had  what  was  an  unezo^i- 
tionable  case  in  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  and  several  authentic  instancea  have 
been  recorded  of  the  occurrence  of  chorea  at  an  advanced  age.  Among  the 
439  cases  of  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  there  were  only  ten 
above  twenty-five  years  old.  Five  of  these  were  old  women  between  aix^- 
three  and  eighty-six.  Dr  Graves  mentions  the  case  of  an  apotheeauy  in 
Dublin  who  was  attacked  when  seventy  years  old ;  Eomberg  saw  chorea  in 
an  old  woman  of  seventy-six,  which  had,  however,  begun  when  she  was  six 
years  old ;  and  Trousseau  relates  in  detail  an  instance  which  came  under  tlie 
observation  of  Dr  Henri  Roger,  in  a  lady,  aged  eighty-three,  who  leooFered 
from  the  disease  in  five  weeks.  Charcot  has  described  senile  chorea  as  a 
distinct  variety  of  the  disease,  but  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  doubt 
whether  all  the  cases  would  stand  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  examiJiw 
are  not  altogether  wanting  of  the  presence  of  chorea  in  new-bom  infants. 
Thus  Bichter  is  quoted  by  von  Ziemssen  as  having  recorded  two  cases  in 
each  of  which  a  female  child  was  affected  at  birth,  the  mother  having 
received  a  fright  while  advanced  in  pregnancy ;  the  infant  sufiered  while 
awake  from  clonic  spasms,  which  were  absent  during  sleep,  and  afterwards 
ceased  almost  entirely.  A  somewhat  similar  instance  is  related  by  Dr  Long 
Fox  as  having  occurred  congenitally  in  an  infant  bom  six  weeks  before  the 
proper  time. 

Still  the  fact  remains,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  chorea  is  a 
disease  of  childhood  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years,  or  between 
the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  second  dentition  and  that  of 
puberty.  The  preponderance  of  females  among  those  who  are  attacked  by 
it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  sensitiveness  and  mobility  of  their  cerebral  organi- 
sation. It  accords  with  this  supposition  that  the  children  most  liable  to 
sufier  are  those  who  are  delicate  and  excitable.  As  to  the  qoestioii 
whether  chorea  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  inherit  a  tendency 
to  the  neuroses  in  general,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Tronnneen 
and  Anstie  answered  this  question  affirmatively,  S^  gave  a  contrary 
opinion.  We  must  first  agree  what  maladies  we  will  include  under  the 
title.  Epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  insanity  would  be  admitted  by  all ;  but  some 
would  take  in  infantile  paralysis,  others  tubercular  meningitis,  or  hemi- 
plegia, or  idiocy,  or  tetanus  neonatorum — diseases  which  pathologically  are 
widely  different. 

Ainong  persons  more  than  seventeen  years  old  the  preponderance  of 
females  is  far  greater  than  it  is  in  children.  In  Dr  Hughes's  hundred  cases 
there  were  seventeen  women  above  the  age  of  sixteen  to  five  men.  In  the 
writer's  first  series  there  were  twenty-one  women  above  fifteen  to  four  m«i, 
and  in  the  second  series  twenty-seven  women  to  four  men. 

Recurrence, — Another  important  point  in  the  aetiology  of  chorea  is  its 
liability  to  recur  again  and  again  in  patients  who  have  once  suffered  froin 
it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  patients  admitted  into  any  hospital  have  had 
the  disease  once  or  oftener  before.  Of  262  choreic  patients  admitted  to 
Guy's  Hospital  from  1879  to  1889  inclusive,  102  had  sufiered  previoosly. 
The  writer  has  recorded  the  case  of  one  young  man  who  suffered  frooi 
chorea  every  autumn  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  that  of  twenty-two,  and  of 
a  girl  who  was  attacked  each  May,  from  her  eighth  year  to  her  fourteenth. 
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The  duration  of  a  relapse  is  generally  less  than  that  of  the  first  illness, 
but  Trousseau  mentions  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Mental  shocks, — The  immediate  exciting  cause  of  chorea  is  often  a  severe 
nervous  impression  such  as  a  fright.  Many  striking  instances  of  this  have 
been  placed  on  record.  Thus  Romberg  relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  ten, 
who  was  one  morning  violently  alarmed  by  a  dog  which  jumped  at  her  and 
barked,  and  who  was  seized  with  chorea  the  same  evening.  Again,  von 
Ziemssen  speaks  of  a  boy,  aged  ten,  who  was  terrified  by  a  shot  falling 
unexpectedly  close  to  him  on  a  field,  and  in  whom  the  disease  reached  a 
great  pitch  of  severity  within  a  few  hours.  Trousseau  gave  the  case  of  a 
girl,  aged  sixteen,  who  had  been  caught  hold  of  by  a  man  as  she  was  going 
downstairs  one  evening  without  a  light,  and  who  was  so  frightened  that  she 
had  a  nervous  fit,  and  from  that  moment  became  affected  with  St  Yitus's 
dance.  Bright  described  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  already  recovered  from 
an  attack  of  chorea,  and  who  was  sleeping  with  his  father  when  the  latter 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  the  boy  was  so  alarmed  that  his  disease 
returned.  A  child,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  Dr  Pavy,  had  been 
frightened  by  seeing  her  brother  in  flames,  ran  out  of  the  house  screaming, 
scrambled  over  three  walls,  took  refuge  in  a  neighbour's  house,  and  was 
brought  home  and  put  to  bed.  Her  mother  at  the  time  noticed  a  peculiar 
twitching  movement  about  her  face  and  irregidar  motions  of  her  liiibs ; 
next  morning  she  was  unable  to  stand,  and  chorea  quickly  developed  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  exaggeration  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
association  of  chorea  with  mental  impressions,  and  that  parents  often  jump 
too  hastily  at  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  "  causes  "  of  this  as  of  most 
other  maladies.  But  the  case£(  just  quoted  seem  to  be  beyond  dispute,  and 
they  afford  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  same  cause  has  really  been 
in  operation  in  other  instances  where  a  longer  interval  has  elapsed.  Dr 
Hughes  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1856)  related  a  fatal  case  in  which  the  sym- 
ptoms were  slight  when  the  patient  was  admitted,  but  became  suddenly 
aggravated  in  consequence  of  a  fright. 

In  other  instances  chorea  is  apparently  the  result  of  imitation.  It  has 
long  been  taught  at  Guy's  Hospital,  both  by  Dr  Addison  and  by  the 
physicians  who  have  succeeded  him,  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  patients 
affected  with  this  disease  should  be  placed  in  the  same  ward  with  other 
children,  lest  they  should  copy  it  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
sisters  or  nurses  remember  an  instance  in  which  this  has  occurred.  Some 
examples  of  the  occurrence  of  chorea  in  an  almost  epidemic  form  have  been 
placed  on  record,  of  which  the  most  striking  appears  to  be  that  related  by 
Bricheteau.  At  the  Necker  Hospital  one  afternoon  a  young  girl  was 
admitted,  suffering  severely  from  the  disease;  in  the  evening  a  patient 
already  in  the  ward,  who  had  previously  had  chorea  and  was  suffering  from 
hysteria,  began  to  exhibit  choreic  movements,  and  in  twelve  hours  had  to  be 
tied  down  ;  next  day  two  other  cases  occurred,  and  within  the  four  follow- 
ing days  five  more,  making  eight  in  all :  the  disease  might  probably  have 
spread  still  further  had  not  the  patients  been  from  that  time  isolated.  But 
might  not  this  have  been  hysteria  simulating  chorea  ? 

Pregnancy, — Another  condition  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
causation  of  chorea  in  girls  after  the  age  of  puberty  and  in  young  women  is 
pregnancy,  Dr  Barnes  has  collected  (*Obstet.  Trans.,'  vol.  x)  a  series  of 
fifty-eight  cases  of  this  kind.  The  period  of  gestation  at  which  the  spas- 
modic movements  are  most  apt  to  begin  is  from  the  first  to  the  third 
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month,  but  sometimes  it  is  much  later;  and  tvo  inBtancee  haTe 
recorded  in  which  they  followed  parturition.  First  pr^nancies  are 
more  often  accompanied  by  chorea  than  subsequent  ones.  This  of  iUelf 
suggests  that  one  element  in  the  production  of  the  disease  may  be  Ihe 
emotional  excitement  which  necessarily  arises  in  a  woman  who  finds  httraetf 
for  the  first  time  pregnant,  and  the  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Wilks't 
observation  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  attacked  are  uiupaRied 
girls,  to  whom  their  condition  is  one  of  shame  and  distress.  Thus  a  oob- 
necting  link  is  established  between  the  chorea  of  pregnancy  and  that  wUdi 
occurs  under  other  circumstances ;  and  a  still  stronger  one  is  the  fact  tiiafc  in 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  patient  has  ahready  had  the  disease  on 
one  or  more  occasions  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  Among  tk»  sixty-ail 
cases  already  referred  to  there  were  fourteen  in  which  {Hrevious  attaeks  had 
occurred.* 

Rheumatism. — So  far  the  causal  relations  of  chorea  differ  but  litlle  fxom 
those  of  the  neuroses  in  general.  It  may  be  added  that^  acoordiiig  to 
Trousseau,  chlorosis  and  anaemia  are  among  the  conditions  which  di^psss 
to  its  development.  We  now  pass  to  an  entirely  different  predifiposilioB 
which  applies  to  this,  but  to  no  other  nervous  disease, — ^rheuioaAic  ferer. 

As  far  back  as  1811  rheiunatism  waa  stated  to  be  one  ^A  the  canaes  ol 
cho|^  in  the  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Medicine  delivered  at  Gay's  Hos- 
pital^ by  Drs  Babington  and  James  Currie,  "  It  often  follows  iIk  iiinnlitMi, 
and  these  two  diseases  often  come  on  idternately."  Dr.  Bright  (whose 
testimony  carries  back  the  tradition  nine  years  earlier)  was  himself  con- 
vinced of  the  relation.! 

Beside  Bright  and  his  pupils,  the  younger  Babington  and  Hu^hss^  Dr 
Copland  and  Sir  Qeorge  Burrows  were  early  advocates  of  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  connection  between  chorea  and  acute  rheumalasm,  aod  that 
the  latter  predisposes  to  the  former.  See  introduced  the  same  theory  mto 
France,  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  in  Germany  and  America.  T%^ 
connection  is  all  the  more  probable  because  it  is  quite  unexplained,  and 
supports  no  theory  of  either  disease.  { 

The  close  association  between  chorea  and  rheumatism  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  these  two  disorders  are  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  rannct  ol 
valvular  endocarditis.  Out  of  over  eighteen  fatal  cases  of  choree  which 
occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  between  1848  and  1876,  in  only  one  was  endo^ 
carditis  absent ;  and  that  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  was  not  depeadant 
merely  upon  the  severity  of  the  chorea  is  evident  from  Uie  fact  that  ia  five 
of  these  cases  the  patient's  death  wa^  due  to  some  complication  or  interaii^ 
rent  disease.  The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  frequency  with  w\oA 
chorea  and  rheumatism  occur  in  the  same  patient ;  a  child  who  has  had 
rheumatism  falls  ill  with  St  Yitus's  dance  a  few  years  afterwaida^  or  aicc 
versd  ;  or  slight  choreic  movements  appear  in  the  course  of  a  rheumatic  attack, 
or  rheumatic  synovitis  recurs  in  the  course  of  chorea. 

*  See  also  Dr  Lever's  paper  ('  Qu/b  Hosp..  Bep.,'  Second  Series,  toIs.  t,  p.  8>  and  vi,  p.  211). 

t  He  thought  that  an  intervening  link  between  the  two  disorders  was  to  be  found  ia  ths 
presence  of  pericarditis,  from  which  he  imagined  that  irritation  was  transmitted  to  Utt 
nervous  centres,  just  as  in  other  cases  it  might  be  communicated  from  tiie  intesEtines  or  tke 
uterus.  In  support  of  such  a  view  there  certunly  is  a  case  lecordad  by  Dr  Wllki^  ia 
which  pericarditis  caused  by  renal  disease  was  accompanied  by  choreic  movements.  T1«k 
case,  however^  is  at  present  unique;  and  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  after  sfl 
present  in  very  few  cases  of  chorea. 

X  The  only  plausible  arguments  agunst  it  are  forcibly  put  by  Dr  Stoiget  (<  { 
Whooping»cough/  p.  16). 
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Statifitics  are  as  follows : — Among  the  patients  of  Guy's  Hospital,  (a) 
in  the  late  Dr  Hughes's  first  series  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1846),  special 
inquiries  were  made  in  fifty-eight  cases ;  there  was  a  cardiac  murmur  in 
mne,  and  a  history  of  rheumatism  without  bruit  in  eight  more ;  (b)  in  his 
second  series,  compiled  by  Mr  Burton  Brown  (ibid.,  1855*),  special  inquiries 
were  made  in  104  cases,  and  in  eighty-nine  of  these  there  was  either  bruit 
or  rheumatic  history;  (c)  in  the  series  of  150  compiled  by  Mr  Manser,  and 
published  in  1874  (ibid.,  Third  Series,  vol.  xix),  forty-two  had  suffered  from 
rheumatism,  and  in  three  of  these  rheumatic  fever  supervened  while  they 
wore  under  treatment  for  chorea ;  there  wbs  a  bruit  in  fifty-nine,  none  in 
eighty;  (d)  in  the  fourth  series,  of  163  cases  compiled  by  Mr  Halstead, 
ftfty-three  had  had  rheumatic  fever  or  distinct  pains  in  the  limbs,  believed 
to  be  rheumatic,  and  in  thirty-five  of  them  the  rheumatism  preceded  the 
chorea  by  less  than  six  months;  there  was  a  bruit  in  sixty-one,  none  in  111. 
Of  Prof.  S^e's  128  cases,  sixty-one  had  probably  had  rheumatism. 
Of  Dr  Sturges'  100  cases,  only  twenty  had  had  rheiunatism. 
In  104  consecutive  cases  of  chorea  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  Dr 
Donkin  found  twenty-seven  cases  of  previous  rheumatism. 

Of  Dr  Goodhart's  130  cases  (collected  from  several  sources)  eighty-nine 
were  on  positive  evidence  believed  to  have  had  rheumatism. 

Of  Dr  Angel  Money's  214  cases  (also  collected)  thirty-three  had  had 
rheumatic  fever,  twenty-three  had  had  rheumatism,  and  nine  were  doubtful. 
In  172  cases  of  chorea  at  the  London  Hospital  Dr  Stephen  Mackenzie 
found  a  history  of  distinct  rheumatism  in  forty-seven  (*  Trans.  Int.  Congr.,' 
1881,  voL  iv,  p.  97). 

The  Collective  Investigation  gave  116  instances  of  precedent  rheu- 
matism (excluding  mere  *' rheumatic"  pains)  in  439  cases  of  chorea.! 

Two  children  in  the  same  family  often  have  chorea,  but  we  rarely  find^ 
that  the  parents  of  a  choreic  child  have  themselves  suffered  from  the  malady 
when  young.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  "transverse"  hereditary  relatioh 
which  we  observed  to  obtain  in  certain  other  maladies^ — ^Friedreich's  ataxia 
(p.  589),  Thomsen's  disease  (712),  and  some  forms  of  muscular  atrophy. 

Embolic  theory. — ^Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  connection 
between  chorea,  rheumatism,  and  cardiac  disease  upon  a  theory  which, 
alUiough  it  has  had  the  support  of  some  distinguished  observers,  does  not 
i^ipear  to  be  well  founded.  Its  author  was  the  late  Dr  Eirkes.  Starting  from 
the  frequent  association  of  endocarditis  with  chorea,  he  suggested  that  the 
cause  of  the  spasmodic  movements  might  be  the  introduction  of  inflammatory 
products  and  fibrinous  particles  from  the  diseased  valves  into  the  blood,  and 
the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  parts  supplied.  Dr  Hughlings  Jackson 
and  Dr  Broadbent  have  expressed  a  similar  view  in  a  more  definite  form, 
wainiaining  that  the  cause  of  chorea  is  embolism  (d  minute  arteries  in 
one  or  both  of  the  corpora  striata. 

A  few  observations  have  since  been  made  by  different  pathologists  which 
have  been  thought  to  corroborate  Dr  Jackson's  theory.  In  a  very  severe 
case,  attended  with  maniacal  symptoms,  Dt  Tuckwell  (*  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,' 
1867)  found  at  the  under  and  outer  aspect  of  the  right  hemisphere  a  large 
red  patch  of  softening,  affecting  to  some  extent  the  white  as  well  as  the 

•  The  first  volume  ef  the  Third  Series  was  published  in  1855,  not  1856,  as  st&ted  by 
von  Ziemssen,  Bd.  xii  b,  S.  443. 

f  See  a1«o  ststistical  papers  by  Dr  Herringhsm  and  Dr  Archibald  Garrod  ih  the  '  Medico- 
CMr.  Trsn./  vol.  Ixxu,  pp.  117, 146. 
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grey  matter ;  and  a  branch  of  artery  which  ran  straight  into  it  contained  a 
small,  white,  tough,  fibrinous  concretion,  tightly  wedged  into  an  angle  of 
bifurcation,  and  connected  on  all  sides  with  long  black  coagula,  extending 
into  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  and  its  branches.  On  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
same  hemisphere  was  a  similar  patch,  but  smaller,  and  limited  to  the  super- 
ficial cineritious  substance  of  the  convolutions ;  in  this  nothing  like  aa 
embolus  was  discovered,  but  the  parts  had  been  cut  through  in  varioiia 
directions  before  the  dissection  of  the  vessels  was  commenced.  In  another 
case  of  very  acute  chorea,  which  terminated  fatally  by  haemorrhage  into  the 
brain,  Dr  E.  L.  Fox  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1870)  believed  that  he  detected 
microscopic  emboli  in  the  vessels  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

Dr  Angel  Money  has  endeavoured  to  produce  chorea  in  monkeys  and 
cats  by  injection  of  starch-granules  or  insoluble  salts  into  the  oonebral 
arteries,  and  the  results  will  be  found  in  the  '  Medico-Chiruigical  Traneae- 
tions'  for  1885 ;  see  also  'British  Medical  Journal,'  July  17th,  1886. 

But  is  it  possible  to  determine  whether  clots  in  minute  cerebral  arteries 
are  of  ante-mortem  formation,  still  more  whether  they  entered  the  veaBch 
from  below,  instead  of  being  formed  in  situ  f  Moreover,  the  minute,  firmly 
adherent  vegetations  which  are  found  on  the  valves  in  chorea,  do  not  seem 
at  all  likely  to  be  detached  and  carried  away  by  the  blood-stream.  If  they 
were  so  liable  to  be  washed  off,  what  could  prevent  some  of  them  from 
being  carried  into  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  and  producing  infarctions  there  f 
but  such  appearances  have  never  been  discovered  in  any  of  our  fatal  cases 
of  chorea.  Again,  as  Dr  Bristowe  remarks,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
limitation  of  chorea  to  the  limbs  of  one  side  on  the  embolic  theory,  since 
a  shower  of  minute  emboli  must  be  supposed  to  enter  the  arterioles  of 
one  corpus  striatum  only.  We  are  familiar,  however,  with  endocarditis  in 
which  vegetations  are  carried  from  the  diseased  valves,  and  cause  embcdism 
in  the  brain  and  in  other  parts ;  and  in  these  cases  chorea  never  develops 
itself. 

But  the  strongest  argument  of  all  is  the  above-mentioned  relation  of 
chorea  to  mental  shocks.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  cases  in  whidi 
the  disease  follows  a  fright  are  distinct  from  those  in  which  it  is  asaodated 
with  endocarditis  ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  u 
already  stated,  vegetations  are  found  on  the  cardiac  valves  in  all  fatal  cases, 
almost  without  exception ;  for  instance,  a  child  died  under  Dr  Wilks's  cirs 
who  was  attacked  by  chorea  after  being  terrified  by  Uie  gunpowder  explosioD 
at  Erith,  and  post  m>ortem  the  mitral  valve  was  found  inflamed.  Now,  it  if 
obvious  that  the  disease  cannot  possibly  have  two  different  exciting  caiuei 
in  a  single  case.  It  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  result  of 
a  mental  shock  and  of  embolism  of  several  minute  cerebral  arteries 
In  such  cases  we  must  admit  that  the  endocarditis  is  an  effect  of  the  chorea 
Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  any  view  of  chorea  presents  diffieohiei 
It  is  strange  that  a  disease  so  closely  related  to  acute  rheumatism  sboold 
be  excited  by  a  nervous  shock ;  it  is  still  more  strange  if,  when  so  prodneed, 
it  should  possess  a  power  like  rheumatism  itself  of  setting  up  infl^mw^adflii 
of  the  cardiac  valves.  No  more  striking  instance  could  be  found  of  tbe 
complicated  working  of  different  predisposing  and  exciting  canaes,  irtiA 
concur  in  the  aetiology  of  the  neuroses,  and  of  many  otiier  diseases. 

Treatment, — This  is  a  very  difficult  question ;  for  chorea  offers  pecoBtf 
obstacles  to  the  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  action  of  remedies.  Miny 
of  the  severer  cases  tend  naturally  to  a  more  than  usually  rapid  recov^; 
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and  in  other  instances  (as  Dr  Wilks  has  proved)  the  being  admitted  into 
the  ward  of  a  hospital  and  kept  in  bed  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  bring  the 
complaint  quickly  to  a  termination.  Under  either  alternative,  the  medicine 
which  may  have  been  prescribed  is  apt  to  get  undue  credit.  Lastly,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  chorea  subsides  of  itself  after  eight  to  twehe  toeeh, 
tinder  whatever  treatment.  Now,  the  method  usually  adopted  is  to  give 
one  drug  for  three  or  four  weeks ;  if  that  fails,  to  change  it  for  another, 
which  is  continued  for  about  an  equal  period  of  time;  and,  if  there  is 
still  no  result,  to  begin  the  administration  of  a  third.  The  result  neces- 
sarily is  that  even  if  all  these  medicines  are  really  equally  inert  they  gain 
very  different  degrees  of  credit  The  uselessness  of  the  one  which  is  first 
given  is  sure  to  be  apparent ;  but  the  second  runs  a  chance  of  apparent 
success ;  while  the  last  one  is  almost  certain  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
having  cured  a  case  in  which  its  competitors  had  altogether  failed.  Yet 
that  very  drug,  if  placed  first  on  the  list  for  a  succeeding  case,  would 
perhaps  show  itself  as  impotent  as  the  others.  Probably  much  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  remedies  in  chorea  is  explicable  in  this  way. 

One  method  of  avoiding  these  difficulties  would  be  to  treat  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  with  some  one  medicine  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease,  and  then  to  compare  the  result  with  the  series  of  cases 
related  by  Drs  Gray  and  Tuckwell,  which  were  allowed  to  terminate  without 
interference.  These  observers  administered  arsenic  to  fifteen  choreic 
patients ;  and  they  state  that  the  average  duration  of  these  cases  was 
almost  the  same  as  if  no  medicine  had  been  given.  The  very  volume  of 
the  'Lancet*  (1871)  in  which  their  investigations  are  recorded  contains 
reports  of  twelve  other  cases  by  Mr  Butlin,  treated  by  Drs  West  and 
Dickinson  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  But  it  is  impossible  to  compare  their 
results  with  those  of  the  Oxford  physicians.  Two  of  the  cases  had  lasted 
for  so  great  a  length  of  time  before  they  came  under  observation  (thirteen 
months  and  four  years  respectively)  that  their  introduction  would  swamp 
the  whole  series.  Yet  these  two  only  present  in  an  extreme  form  difficulties 
which  belong  in  a  less  degree  to  all  the  other  cases,  every  one  of  which  had 
lasted  for  several  days,  and  many  of  them  for  some  weeks,  before  the 
administration  of  the  medicine  was  commenced.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
one  could  avoid  this  source  of  fallacy,  except  by  confining  one's  observations 
to  the  children  in  one  particular  school,  where  a  uniform  treatment  could  be 
employed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease.  So  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  statisticaJ  proof  of  the  value  of  medicines  in  the  treatment  of 
chorea. 

But  there  is  very  strong  evidence,  of  another  kind,  in  favour  of  at  least 
one  remedy.  Very  protracted  cases,  which  had  resisted  all  other  methods 
of  treatment,  have  sometimes  been  foimd  to  jdeld  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  to  arsenic.     Some  striking  examples  of  this  are  recorded  by  Romberg. 

One  is  that  of  a  girl,  aged  eleven,  who  had  for  eight  years  suffered  from 
intense  chorea,  affecting  especially  the  right  half  of  her  body.  All  drugs 
had  been  found  useless  until  she  began  to  take  Fowler's  solution ;  in  about 
two  months  there  was  a  marked  improvement,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months 
more  she  had  entirely  recovered.  Another  patient,  a  girl  aged  ten,  had  had 
the  disease  two  years ;  arsenic  was  prescribed,  and  within  three  weeks  the 
symptoms  presented  a  marked  abatement;  and  ten  or  eleven  weeks  after- 
wards she  was  discharged  cured.  A  third  instance  is  that  of  a  girl,  eight 
years  old,  who  for  six  months  had  been  the  victim  of  chorea  to  such  an  e^nt 
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that  she  coul4  not  walk,  nor  stand,  nor  speak  articulately.  The  remedies 
which  bad  been  tried  had  failed ;  Fowler's  solution,  in  doses  of  four  dnnt 
three  times  a  day,  established  a  cure  in  qight  weeks.  So  far  asappein,  tie 
only  objection  that  can  be  offered  to  these  cases  is  that  it  is  not  distinctly 
stated  whether  or  not  the  patients,  while  the  medicine  was  being  giTen 
remained  otherwise  under  the  same  conditions  as  before. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  effect  of  arsenic  and  other  dnigi 
upon  chorea  is  derived  from  our  experience  among  out-patients.  Then 
Xhe  children  have  none  of  the  great  advantages  of  quiet,  careful  feeding 
and  nursing  which  cure  many  cases  of  chorea  when  admitted  to  a  hospilal 
ward.  No  change  in  their  condition  is  nuMle,  except  the  administratioo  of 
a  drug ;  and  when  under  this  treatment  a  complaint  which,  in  some  cases, 
has  lasted  for  weeks  disappears,  we  can  scarcely  help  attributing  the  eare 
to  the  remedy. 

Most  observers  are  of  opinion  that  others  of  the  so-called  nerviiM  tonics 
are  also  useful.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  zinc  has  for  many  years  been  largely 
used  at  Guy's  Hospital ;  one-grain  doses  of  it  used  to  be  given  at  first, 
which  were  gradually  increased  until  the  patient  took  a  scruple  or  more. 
It  seems  more  advisable  to  begin  with  a  larger  dose — ^for  instance,  with  five 
grains.  This  seldom  causes  nausea  or  sickness  more  than  once  or  twioe. 
Another  drug  which  once  had  a  great  reputation  is  the  carlxmaie  of  wm, 

Salicyl  compounds  have  been  lately  used,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  seenu^g 
success  (*Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1887,  vol.  i,  p.  436). 

Static  electricity,  used  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  was  formerly  mudi  need 
at  Guy's  Hospital  by  Addison,  Golding-Bird,  Gull,  Hughes,  Babingtoo,  and 
Lever  (* Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  Series  I,  vols,  ii,  vi,  and  vii ;  Series  II,  vol  viii), 
but  it  has  long  been  given  up.  Galvanic  and  f aradic  electricity  have  likewise 
been  tried,  praised,  and  abandoned. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  the  milder  cases  of  chorea  may  to  some  extent 
be  checked  by  gymnastic  exercises,  by  military  drill,  or  by  the  use  of  t 
skipping-rope.  French  physicians  have  laid  stress  upoa  Uiis  method  of 
treatment,  and  it  has  had  undoubted  successes. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  sometimes  has  to  deal  with  cases  which  are  so 
severe  that  the  administration  of  nervine  tonics,  requiring  time  for  their 
operation,  is  obviously  inapplicable,  because  the  patient  is  in  inunineBt 
danger  of  dying  within  two  or  three  days.  There  is  the  greatest  difficobj 
in  determining  the  value  of  remedies  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Probably  deith 
is  sometimes  inevitable.  But  even  then  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  girfli 
great  relief  to  the  patient's  sufferings  ;  and  if  there  be  a  chance  ct  reoofeiy 
it  may  do  something  towards  economising  his  strength.  It  also  saves  bin 
from  the  sores  which  would  form  over  the  bony  prominences  if  the  mo?6- 
ments  were  luicontrolled.  In  cases  which  are  a  little  less  severe^  c4W 
appears  to  be  the  best  medicine.  Several  writers  have  related  cases  in  wUci 
it  seemed  to  be  effectual ;  not  the  least  striking  is  one  of  Dr  Giairdner's,  of 
a  girl  who  took  a  drachm  of  it  by  mistake,  and  was  poisoned,  but  who  oa 
her  recovery  was  found  to  be  ciured.  Again,  the  muscular  depressants— 
conium  and  the  Calabar  bean — have  sometimes  been  employed.  At  one  tiitf 
the  author  prescribed  the  succus  conii  in  considerable  doses  for  several  chonk 
patients,  and  some  of  these  recovered  more  quickly  than  was  expected. 

A  point  of  great  importance  in  very  severe  cases  is  that  the  patieat 
should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  food  ;  nutrient  enemata  ought  to  beadna* 
ifttered  frequently ;  and  probably  it  is  right  to  give  full  doses  <rf  afcohoL 
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CoNGSNiTAL  Seflex  Spashs.* — We  have  at  the  present  time  (April, 
1890)  lying  in  Philip  Ward  a  boy  about  eight  years  old  who  "makes  faces" 
much  as  a  child  with  chorea  does ;   but  on  pulling  down  the  bedclothes  it 
is  plain  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  ordinary  chorea,  for  the  movements  of 
the  limbs  are  slower,  and  the  spasms  are  tonic  as  well  as  clonic.     The  arms 
are    extended  and  the  hands   go  through  slow  twisting  movements,  not 
choreiform,  but  exactly  what  we  have  before  described  under  the  term 
"athetosis"  (supra^  p.  701).     The  legs  are  thrust  out  and  very  sti£^  so 
that  the  trunk  can  be  lifted  on  raising  them :  the  adductors  and  extensors 
are  in  tonic  spasm.     The  feet  do  not  show  the  characteristic  attitude  of 
tetany.     The  spasms  are  much  increased  when  the  visit  to  the  ward  brings 
a  number  of  strange  faces  round  the  bed,  but  they  do  not  disappear  when 
he  is  quite  undisturbed,  and  even  in  sleep  the  child  lies  always  on  one  side, 
with  his  legs  and  arms  thrust  out  in  front  of   him  to  their  full  length. 
Handling   the   muscles  increases  the  rhythmic  as  well  as  the  spastic  con- 
tractions, and  if  they  are  continued,  the  child  sometimes  cries,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  suffers  much  pain  even  then.     He  can  put  out  his 
tongue ;  there  is  no  squinting  or  nystagmus ;  the  functions  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum  are  normal.     He  is  well-grown,  rather  slender  in  build,  but 
not  ill-nourished ;  and    there  is  no  deformity  of  the  head,  no  curvature 
of  the  spine,  and   no   club-foot.      A  normal    knee-jerk  can  be  detected 
with  some  difficulty :  there  is  no  clonus.     He  can  talk,  but  almost  unin- 
telligibly ;  and  though  he  understands  what  is  said,  he  is  obviously  behind 
his  years  in  intelligence.     He  is  docile  and  good-tempered,  but  timid.     On 
further  inquiry  we  learn  that  this  condition  is  congenital,  that  he  "  could 
not  move  at  all "  as  a  baby,  and  could  not  talk  till  he  was  much  older  than 
usual,  and  that  at  one  period  he  was  "  subject  to  fits."     Lastly,  Dr  Todd,  of 
Brigg,  Lincoln,  who  brought  him  into  the  world,  informs  us  that  the  labour 
was  unusually  protracted,  and  that  there  was  a  well-marked  caput  succedaneum 
when  he  at  last  was  bom. 

The  clinical  features  of  this  case,  while  agreeing  with  those  of  a  reflex 
spasmodic  neurosis,  are  those  which  have  been  described  as  congenital 
choreiform  spasms;  but  the  presence  of  a  definite  anatomical  lesion  is 
rendered  almost  certain  by  the  absence  of  family  predisposition,  and  the 
history  of  the  patient's  birth. 

Such  cases  were  observed  by  Dr  Sarah  MacNutt^  an  American  physician 
in  1885,  as  occurring  in  obstetric  practice  and  due  to  meningeal  hemorr- 
hage. Many  prove  fatal  in  infancy,  but  in  others  the  haemorrhage  is 
followed  by  circumscribed  atrophy  of  the  cortex,  either  from  pressure  of  the 
clot)  or  perhaps  more  likely  from  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  convo- 
lutions. Why  such  atrophy  produces  spasm  instead  of  paralysis,  why  it  is 
a  "  discharging  "  instead  of  a  "  destroying  "  lesion,  is  hard  to  say.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  there  were  abolition  of  inhibitory  motor  centres  in  the  cortex, 
which  allows  co-ordinated  reflex  movements  to  take  place  like  those  of  a 
decapitated  frog  or  pigeon.  See  Dr  Osier's  *  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children.' 
The  spasms  are  not  always  so  general  in  these  cases  ;  they  may  affect  one 
side,  or  both  legs,  or  one  limb  only.  In  some  cases  clonic  spasms  predomi- 
nate, bringing  them  nearer  to  **  hammer-spasms  "  and  '*  histrionic  spasms ;" 
in  others  the  resemblance  to  primary  spastic  paraplegia  is  very  close ;  in 
•  ifynongfms, — Congemtal  chorea — Cerebral  birth-palsy — Birth-spagma — Posfc-hemi- 
plegic  chorea,  with  ataxia  or  athetosis — Maladie  de  Little — Effects  of  meningeal  hsmor- 
hage  at  birth—Spastic  rigidity  of  the  new-bom  (Little),  see  'Obstet.  Trans.,'  1862— 
Spastic  diplegia. 
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others  again,  that  to  chorea.  The  long  duration  of  the  malady,  the  more  or 
less  deficiency  of  speech  and  intellect  (not  more,  however,  than  in  oertUB 
cases  of  chorea  wUle  they  last),  and  the  history  of  the  origin  at  birth  vt 
the  diagnostic  characters  to  dwoU  on. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  but  some  of  the  patients  gradually  acquire 
increased  power  of  grasping  objects,  of  talking,  and  even  of  locomotioo. 

No  treatment  is  promising.  We  have  tried  physostigma,  iNroinideii  and 
chloral  hydrate  without  much  benefit  Dr  Gowers,  who  has  obserred  more 
than  thirty  cases  of  this  ciuious  malady,  says  that  electridly  howerer 
applied  is  useless. 


HeredUary  chorea  in  adulis — Huntingdon's  chorea. — In  ezceptioiitl 
chorea  appears  to  be  hereditary  in  certain  families,  and  passing  over  tke 
earlier  years  of  life  to  make  its  appearance  at  about  the  i^e  of  tl^iy.  Hm 
clonic  spasms  begin  in  the  face,  and  graduaUy  spread  to  the  anns  and  the 
legs,  continuing  for  several  years.  The  gait  acquires  a  peculiar  hasty  aad 
hesitating  character,  and  the  speech  becomes  intoned.  Not  only  is  the 
malady  long  continued^  but  it  has  usually  ended  in  mental  decay,  and  at  hit 
in  death.  This  variety  of  spasmodic  neurosis  is  obviously  difjiu^nt  htm 
true  chorea  in  its  course  as  well  as  in  its  pathological  relations.  HontiBg- 
don's  cases  were  observed  In  Long  Island,  New  York.  Others  have  heea 
described  in  this  country,  and  Huber  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case  niH 
occurred  in  Eichhorst's  practice  at  Ziirich. 

Friedreich's  spasms.* — ^Under  this  name  a  spasmodic  disease  in  aa 
adult  patient  was  described  by  Friedreich  in  *  Virchow's  Archiv '  (voL  baxri), 
and  since  by  Hammond,  (rowers  considers  that  the  malady  is  perbapi 
intermediate  between  chorea  and  facial  spasm  or  torticollis,  and  more  nearij 
allied  to  senile  chorea  than  to  any  other  malady. 

Dr  Weir  Mitchell's  "  hahiUchorea  "  applies  to  those  involuntary  tricht 
which  are  truly  spasmodic  neuroses.  They  begin  in  childhood,  Imt  oftea 
persist  in  adult  life.  Blinking  with  the  eyelids,  tapping  with  the  foot^ 
suddenly  twisting  the  head  or  jerking  the  hand,  hiccough,  choldiig  or 
snorting  at  intervals,  sniffing  lecturers  and  smiling  preachers-— all  these  an 
examples. 

Dubints  disease.^ — ^This  name  has  been  given  to  an  obscure  mali^ 
consisting  of  choreiform  spasms  which  has  been  observed  in  Italy,  and  v 
supposed  to  depend  upon  malarial  influence.  The  suddenness  of  the  spasmodii 
shocks,  the  fact  that  most  of  the  patients  are  of  advanced  age,  and  that  soni 
cases  are  fatal,  separate  it  from  true  chorea.  There  are,  moreover,  toaie 
paroxysms  and  epileptiform  fits.  It  was  first  described  by  the  late  Dr 
Dubini,  of  Milan,  about  1850. 

•  Sjfnomffiu, — Fftramyoclonos  multiplex — Myocloniu  multiplex — ^probtbl j  idcnticil  wA 
the  Convulsive  tremors  described  by  Pritchard  in  1822. 

t  Synofijfini, — Electrical  chorea — ^Typhus  convulsivo-oerebralif — Myditis  eaanHan, 
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Qnin  etiam,  snbito^  vi  morbi  ssBpe  coactns. 
Ante  ocnlos  aliquis  nostros,  ut  folminis  icta, 
Concidit  et  spumas  agit ;  ingemifc  et  tremit  artus^ 
Desipit,  extentat  nervos,  torqnetnr,  anhelat 
Inconstanter,  et  in  jactando  membra  fatigat. 

LxroBBTnrs. 

Introductory  remarks — Relation  to  other  neuroses  wnd  to  each  other. 

Epilepsy — Definition — E.  minor — E.  major:  av/ra:  fit:  sequelce — Pathology ^ 

seaty  and  carnation — Diagnosis — Treatment  of  the  fit  a/nd  of  the  intervals. 
Other  forms  of  eclampsia — Puerperal^  urcemicy  &c, 
PcmKcysmal  vertigo — Auditory  vertigo  and  Menihr^s  disease — Sonmanibulism — 

Catalepsy — Night  terrors. 
Migraine — Nomenclature — Symptoms — Pathology  and  causation — Treatment, 

We  haye  now  to  consider  a  remarkable  series  of  affections,  which, 
although  they  differ  widely  in  their  symptoms,  nevertheless  have  close 
mutual  relations,  and  present  many  points  of  resemblance,  both  in  their 
causes  and  in  their  circumstances. 

The  chief  among  them  are  Epilepsy  (including  both  the  petit  mail  and  the 
haul  mal)y  Catalepsy,  Somnambulism,  Migraine,  and  Paroxysmal  Vertigo. 
With  these  several  others  might  be  included  : — ^Tic  douloureux,  paroxysmal 
Insanity,  Angina  pectoris,  paroxysmal  Gastralgia,  spasmodic  Asthma,  spas- 
modic Croup^  and  Laryngismus  stridulus.  For  reasons  of  convenience, 
however,  these  are  treated  elsewhere. 

No  modem  writer  has  so  clearly  pointed  out  the  relations  of  these 
various  diseases  to  one  another  as  Dr  Edward  Liveing,  who,  in  his  treatise 
on  '  Megrim  or  Sick  Headache,'  shows  how  in  the  same  patient  they  are 
often  transformed  one  into  another  in  the  course  of  time.  Most  other 
writers  have  dealt  with  them  from  too  narrow  a  standpoint  j  they  have 
included  too  much  under  a  single  affection,  as  epilepsy. 

Common  feattjres  of  the  group, — The  disorders  in  question  all  occur  in 
paroxysms,  and  at  more  or  less  regular  periods.  Most  of  the  patients  are 
in  perfect  health  during  the  intervals.  We  may  distinguish  them  as 
"  paroxysmal  neuroses  f  or,  adopting  the  happy  phrase  of  Dr  Liveing,  as 
"  nerve-«torms." 

These  diseases  for  the  most  part  are  innate  and  hereditary;  and  in 
different  members  of  the  same  family  the  inherited  tendency  may  show 
itself  in  different  ways — one  child  being  epileptic,  another  asthmatic,  a  third 
subject  to  megrim,  and  so  on. 

In  more  than  one  of  the  affections  now  to  be  described,  each  attack  is 
made  up  of  a  regular  succession  of  phenomena.  In  migraine  it  often  begins 
with  a  peculiar  ejection  of  sight ;  afterwards  follow  in  turn  numbness  of  the 
fingers,  vertigo,  headache,  vomiting,  and  sleep.  In  epilepsy  there  is  perhaps 
first  a  sensation  passing  up  from  one  of  the  limbs  to  the  head,  and  then  suc- 
cessively complete  insensibility,  a  general  tonic  spasm,  a  series  of  clonic 
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convulsions,  and  prolonged  stupor.  We  can  hardly  fail  to  regard  ntk 
seizures  as  dependent  upon  the  gradual  extension  of  some  molecular  dunge 
from  one  part  to  another  of  the  nervous  centres. 

Other  points  in  which  most  of  these  affections  agree  is  that  the  itta^ 
gradually  culminate  in  a  certain  pitch  of  intensity,  and  then  suhside ;  lad 
again  that  there  is  a  kind  of  compensation  between  the  frequency  lad 
severity  of  the  paroxysms,  for  a  sHght  one  is  followed  by  anoUier  it  & 
short  interval,  while  a  severe  seizure  may  ensure  a  long  period  of  rqMse. 

The  paroxysms  are  often  traceable  to  causes  similar  for  all  the  memben 
of  this  group.  In  describing  the  different  varieties  oi  "  nerve-st<»rm,"  one 
has  again  and  again  to  mention  gastric  disturbance,  irritation  c^  the  bnio 
from  dentition  or  disease  of  the  teeth,  exhaustion  from  deficient  food  or 
excessive  bodily  exercise,  disorders  of  the  sight,  smell  or  hearing,  as  giviog 
rise  to  a  first  attack,  or  to  the  succeeding  ones  also.  Many  of  these 
neuroses  bear  a  relation  to  puberty  and  the  other  great  epochs  of  Hfe,  to 
the  appearance  of  the  catamenia  in  women,  to  pregnancy  or  to  the  poer- 
peral  state.  Most  of  them  are  apt  to  break  out  for  the  first  time  at  sone 
particular  age — migraine  and  epilepsy  about  puberty,  laryngismus  stridnhiB 
and  spasmodic  croup  during  infancy,  and  tic  douloureux  in  later  life ;  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  tetany  and  chorea  are  diseases  of  childhood.  Some  of  the 
paroxysmal  neuroses  tend  to  disappear  spontaneously  when  a  certain  period 
of  life  is  reached ;  thus  migraine  often  ceases  to  recur  after  fifty. 

Another  feature  which  is  common  to  the  paroxysmal  neuroses  is  their 
tendency  to  undergo  metamorphosis  in  the  same  patient  as  time  goes  on. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  epilepsy;  its  attacks  are  liaUe  to  be 
replaced  by  vertigo,  catalepsy,  mania,  or  other  forms  of  nervous  distorhanee. 
Indeed,  if  we  had  convenient  English  names  for  the  peUt  mal  and  the  M 
Tnaiy  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  be  described  separately,  for  tbeir 
relation  to  one  another  is  not  very  much  closer  than  to  some  of  the  other 
affections  treated  in  this  chapter.  The  connection  between  migraine  lad 
epilepsy  is  certainly  much  less  intimate. 

It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  represent  the  paroxysmal  neoroeee  ae 
an  isolated  group,  for  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  relation  betweei 
Epilepsy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chorea,  Hysteria,  and  Insanity  on  the  othet 
But,  on  the  whole,  Megrim,  Vertigo,  and  Epilepsy  may  provisifmaUj  li* 
grouped  together. 

Epilepsy.* — Definition, — Convulsions  which  closely  resemble  the  Iti  of 
epilepsy  may  accompany  the  onset  of  variola  and  other  exanthemata  ib  cU 
dren ;  they  occur  shortly  before  death  by  haemorrhage ;  tiey  result  frai 
Bright's  disease  and  from  the  puerperal  state ;  and  we  have  seen  tiuit  thef 
are  caused  by  various  organic  affections  of  the  brain. 

But)  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  various  cases  just  referred  te— is 
all  of  which  the  fits  are  accidental,  occasional,  or  solitary, — Uiere  are  otkr 
cases  in  which  convulsive  fits,  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  return  again  ui 
again  for  years  together,  and  often  without  being  traceable  to  any  cmi^ 
except  in  some  instances  an  inherited  tendency  to  nervous  disoaiitt'.  Oai 
cannot  but  regard  such  cases  as  essentially  distinct  from  the  others,  ui 

•  Synonyms, — 'ETrcXfr^^a  or  'Eir^i^tc,  a  seizure  (Hippocntes,  AriiieUi)  M"^ 
Cbmitialis  (Seneca  and  Flinv)^  so  called,  according  to  the  grammarian  FettnaJ^MCaa*  tli 
Rottiai!!  aesemUies  were  broken  up  if  anyone  preeent  tnw  attaeked  by  a  fit— Mortw  ■* 
(Celrafl  AurBUsmu).-- ^«i^Ik^,  f'aUing  Siokneas.— JV.  Bavt  HAr^G^rm,  MlioA 
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needing  a  iq[>eoial  name ;  we  therefore  speak  of  them  as  epUeptiCy  and  call  fits 
wMcli  are  accidental,  secondary,  or  symptomatic,  epileptiform ;  or  we  may  con- 
veniently apply  the  term  *' eclampsia"  to  the  latter  generally,  instc^  of 
confining  it  to  the  convulsions  which  are  apt  to  occur  after  childbirth. 

In  limiting  the  use  of  the  word  Epilepsy  to  an  idiopathic  and  recurrent 
paroxysmal  neurosis,  one  must  not  imagine  an  underlying  essential  disease  of 
which  the  fits  are  only  symptoms.  The  fits  themselves  constitute  the  disease, 
the  only  other  element  in  its  definition  being  the  clinical  fact  that  they  tend 
to  return  at  more  or  less  regtdar  intervals  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
The  distinction  between  peptic  and  e^UepHform  attacks  is  not  always 
easily  applied.  Some  cases  of  very  long  standing  should  nevertheless  be 
classed  with  s3rmptomatic  eclampsia  rather  than  with  true  epilepsy.  On  the 
o4her  hand,  a  single  fit,  which  is  never  repeated,  may  belong  to  epilepsy  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  although  the  tendency  to  recurrence  is  over- 
oonie  by  treatment,  or  is  never  called  into  activity. 

Epileptic  attacks  vary  greatly  in  severity.  In  accordance  with  the 
universal  practice,  we  may  divide  them  into  two  principal  groups,  the  one 
corre8p<»iding  to  what  the  French  call  the  j[feHt  mal,  the  other  to  what  they 
call  the  haut  mal.  These  terms  have  been  Latinised  as  Epilepsia  minor  and 
Epilip$ia  majoTy  and  it  would  be  convenient  to  adopt  similar  e3q)res8ions  in 
English.  The  pM  mal  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  epileptic  vertigo^  but  for 
more  than  one  reason  this  use  of  the  term  is  imdesirable. 

Epilepsia  minor. — ^A  paroxysm  of  the  petit  mal^  or  minor  epilepsy,  may 
be  a  mere  suspension  of  consciousness,  sudden  in  its  onset,  and  scarcely 
more  than  momentary  in  its  duration.  For  two  or  three  seconds  the  patient 
is  lost)  but  he  quickly  recovers  himself,  and  goes  on  with  what  he  is  doing. 
Dr  Wilks  mentions  die  case  of  a  shopman  who  often  had  a  seizure  of  this 
kund  while  serving  a  customer,  and  who  believed  that  no  one  noticed  it. 
In  seme  instances  such  attacks  are  attended  with  muscular  rigidity.  Dr 
Chambers  relates  that  a  well-known  lecturer  would  sometimes  be  seized 
while  addreaung  his  dassi  and  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
remaining  perfectly  still,  with  mouth  open  and  arms  extended;  after  a 
minute  or  two  he  would  go  on  just  where  he  left  off  without  knowing 
that  anything  had  happened  Dr  Chambers,  indeed,  puts  this  case  as  one 
in  which  the  petit  mat  assumed  the  characters  of  catdepsy^  but  it  does  not 
seem  clear  that  it  reaUy  deserved  that  name.  At  any  rate  its  close  relar 
tion  to  epilepsy  was  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  tMs  patient  afterwards 
suffered  from  that  disease  in  its  major  form. 

In  other  cases,  if  the  patient  should  happen  to  be  speaking  at  the  time 
when  he  is  attacked,  he  loses  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  afterwards  he 
cannot  remember  what  he  was  saying.  Or  he  may  stagger  and  lean  against 
something,  or  grasp  at  it  for  support  He  may  experience  a  sensation  of 
giddiness  and  lie  down  to  avoid  falling.  Dr  Wilks  mentions  one  instance 
in  which  a  little  girl  would  be  sitting  in  her  chair  stitching,  when  she 
would  suddenly  fall,  but  before  the  nurse  could  pick  her  up  she  would 
be  in  her  seat  and  again  at  work.  To  such  cases  the  name  of  ''  epileptic 
vertigo"  would  be  applicable  if  there  were  not  another  paroxysmal  vertigo^ 
which  does  not  bear  so  close  a  relation  to  epilepsy  {v.  vafra^  p.  767). 
Moreover,  some  writers  call  any  nervous  affection  epileptic  which  recurs  in 
paroxysms. 

If  we  have  the  opportunity  of  watching  an  attack  of  minor  epilepsy  we 
may  notice  that  the  patient's  pupils  become  slightly  dilated,  and  that  he  no 
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longer  seems  to  be  looking  at  anything.  The  face  often  becomes  pftle,  and 
afterwards  slightly  flushed.  Dr  Reynolds  says  that  the  pulse  may  faher  and 
become  irregular,  and  Dr  Moxon  has  observed  the  same  thing ;  but  it  k 
quite  the  exception.* 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  so-called  fainting  fits  which  are  mplt  to 
occur  in  children  are  really  of  an  epileptic  nature. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  in  some  instances  the  circulation  in  the  hee 
and  limbs  goes  on  without  interruption  during  an  attack  of  ihepeUt 
Dr  Reynolds  testifies  to  this  from  repeated  observations. 

Not  infrequently  an  attack,  which  is  in  all  other  respects  one  of 
epilepsy,''  is  accompanied  by  some  slight  convulsive  movement.  There  is  a 
transient  strabismus ;  the  mouth  is  drawn  to  one  side ;  the  whole  head  it 
turned  towards  one  shoulder ;  or  the  body  generally  becomes  for  an  instant 
rigid.  Cases  of  this  kind  form  links  between  the  two  main  varieties  of  the 
disease,  and  show  how  closely  they  are  related  to  one  another.  A  further 
proof  is  the  fact  that  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  attacki  of 
the  jpeHt  mai  occur  again  and  again,  they  are  after  a  time  replaced  by  those  of 
the  haut  mai.  Or  the  patient  may  suffer  alternately  from  the  one  and  fron 
the  other. 

Pfodfoma. — Before  describing  the  phenomena  which  constitute  a  regular 
attack  of  the  haut  mai  we  must  mention  certain  sensations  which  some 
patients  experience  at  the  commencement,  and  which  may  precede  the  other 
symptoms,  so  as  to  afiford  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  Uie  seizure.  To  all 
such  phenomena  the  name  of  epileptic  a/ura  is  commonly  given  by  a  con- 
venient extension  of  its  original  meaning ;  it  was  first  applied  to  a  f eeUi^ 
as  of  a  draught  of  air  passing  over  the  surface  until  it  reached  Uie  head, 
whereupon  the  patient  became  insensible.  Sometimes  a  creeping  or  a 
dragging  sensation  is  experienced,  which  begins  in  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
or  the  toes  of  one  foot,  and  rapidly  moves  upwards.  Dr  Basire  relates  a 
case  in  which  it  first  affected  the  wrist^  and  then  extended  downwards  to  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  Dr  Badclifie  had  a  patient  in  whom  it  was  a  painful 
sensation,  always  referred  exactly  to  the  foramen  cadcum  at  the  base  <rf  the 
tongue.  Other  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  an  aura  has  consiBted  of 
a  painful  sensation  at  the  epigastrium,  attended  with  nausea.  Or,  again, 
there  may  be  loss  of  sensation  in  one  side  of  the  face  or  in  one  limb.  Noth- 
nagel  mentions  an  instance  in  which  numbness  always  b^an  in  the  ri^t 
shoulder  and  side  of  the  head,  and  spread  downwards  into  the  right  am, 
the  right  leg,  and  the  right  half  of  the  body.  When  an  aura  passes  up  i 
limb  its  path  seldom  corresponds  with  the  course  of  any  particnlar  nerve. 
In  some  rare  cases  it  seems  to  start  from  the  seat  of  a  former  injury. 
Sir  Thomas  Watson  quotes  a  case  in  which  it  proceeded  from  an  old  cica- 
trix in  the  side.  Dr  Wilks  states  that  a  girl  under  his  care  localised 
her  aura  in  a  sore  spot  on  her  fac^,  and  that  her  father  assored  him 
that  the  application  of  laudanum  to  that  part  would  sometimes  arrest  the  fit 
*  Some  years  ago,  while  I  was  one  day  listenmg  with  the  stethoscope  to  the  heart  of  a 


man  whom  I  had  never  seen  bef ore,  its  beats  suddenly  oeased.  I  looked  iq>  sad  saw 
his  face  had  turned  deadly  pale.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  faint,  and  redined  hack  cs 
the  chair  from  which  he  had  risen.  I  could  feel  no  pulse  i£  his  wrist,  and  for  an  imtant  I 
thought  that  he  might  be  going  to  die,  but  I  had  hardly  time  to  ring  my  bdl  wlieB  the 
colour  returned  to  h&  face,  and  I  found  that  his  heart  was  beating  again.  FreaentlT  tkov 
was  a  little  twitching  of  the  muscles  in  one  or  both  hands.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  wat 
able  to  tell  me  that  he  often  had  ^'funting  fits,"  and  that  some  years  back  he  had  hecm 
subject  to  epileptic  seizures.  It  appeared  clear  that  the  attack  which  I  had  witnoiied  was 
one  of  minor  epilepsy. — C.  H.  F. 
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In  other  instances  it  would  seem  that  an  epileptic  aura  is  due  to  an 
affection  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  some  part  of  the  body.  The  patient 
perhaps  experiences  a  sensation  of  coldness  or  weight  in  a  limb ;  and  the 
part  is  found  on  examination  to  be  pale  and  cold  to  the  touch,  and  to  have 
its  sensibility  distinctly  blunted.  Trousseau  says  that  when  an  aura  occurs 
in  a  finger  it  is  sometimes  a  little  swollen,  so  that  the  rings  on  it  which 
before  were  loose  suddenly  become  tight. 

In  other  cases,  again,  an  epileptic  attack  is  preceded  by  a  profuse  secre- 
tion of  tears,  or  of  saliva,  or  of  sweaty  as  in  several  cases  that  have  come 
under  NothnageFs  observation. 

What  has  been  termed  a  "motor  aura"  may  take  the  form  of  tremor 
or  of  slight  spasms.  The  eyelids  may  twitch,  or  some  muscles  of  the  face 
or  of  a  Umb ;  or  more  complex  movements  may  take  place,  the  patient 
taming  round,  or  running  some  distance. 

Again,  the  epileptic  aura  may  be  referred  to  one  of  the  special  senses. 
Joseph  Frank  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  instance  in  which  it  always  took  the 
form  of  a  sweet  taste.  Still  odder  is  Dr  Gregory's  case,  quoted  by  Watson, 
of  a  man  who  always  fancied  he  saw  a  little  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak ;  she 
seemed  to  come  up  to  him  and  to  strike  hkn  a  blow  on  the  head,  whereupon 
he  lost  all  recollection  and  fell  down.  Sometimes  the  only  warning  is  a 
vague  sensation  of  fear.  Dr  Reynolds  was  told  by  a  gentleman  that  what 
always  passed  through  his  mind  was,  "  This  is  what  I  had  foreseen.  I  knew 
it  would  come  on  here ;  I  ought  to  have  avoided  it  by  remaining  away," — 
although  in  reality  he  had  not  suspected  that  a  fit  was  impending. 

An  epileptic  aura  may  last  for  a  few  seconds  or  for  several  minutes,  or 
even  longer.  Nothnagel  mentions  that  when  it  has  lasted  more  than  ten 
minutes,  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  that  there  was  distinct  loss  of  sensa- 
tion in  the  part  affected.  Sometimes  it  occurs  and  passes  away  without 
being  followed  by  a  fit.  In  one  of  NothnageFs  patients  a  vaso-motor  aura 
in  one  leg  sometimes  occurred  six  times  daily,  whereas  she  had  only  about 
one  epileptic  attack  in  a  week. 

Symptoms  of  the  fit.* — ^An  attack  of  the  haut  mal  begins  by  the  patient 
suddenly — almost  instantaneously — falling  unconscious,  with  strained  and 
rigid  muscles.  As  he  is  seized,  he  may  utter  a  sharp  shrill  cry ;  or  he  may 
be  perfectly  silent^  the  respiratory  movements  being  arrested  by  spasm ;  or 
he  may  emit  a  smothered  groaning  qtund.  In  many  cases  the  face  becomes 
pale;  but  in  some  its  colour  remains  unchanged.  The  heart  goes  on 
beating,  and  the  carotid  arteries  continue  to  throb.  But  the  radial  pulse  is 
sometimes  imperceptible,  this  being  probably  due  to  the  contracted  state  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arms. 

The  ionic  spasm  which  occurs  at  this  period  of  an  epileptic  or  other  kind 
of  fit  is  peculiar ;  it  usually  affects  one  side  of  the  body  more  powerfully 
than  the  other ;  the  head  is  turned  round  towards  one  shoulder^  and  the 
eyeballs  are  strained  in  the  same  direction.  The  pupils  constantly  become 
dilated ;  but  Dr  Re3molds  says  that  in  one  instance  he  observed  a  momen- 
tary  contraction  before  dilatation  began.  They  are  generally,  if  not  always, 
insensible  to  light.  Touching  the  conjunctiva  commonly  excites  no  reflex 
movements,  but  according  to  Bomberg  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  closure 

•  "  Inter  notissimos  morbos  est  etiam  is  qui  eomitialU  vel  m<yor  nominatnr.  Homo 
saints  conddit :  ex  ore  spninsB  moyentur :  deinde  interposito  tempore  ad  se  redit,  et  per  se 
ipse  consnrffit.  •  .  .  .  Modd  com  distentione  neryonim  \i,e»  conyulsions]  prolabitnr 
aiiqiois,  modd  sine  illA"  (Celstis,  '  De  Med./  Ub.  iu,  cap.  xziii). 
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of  the  lids ;  this  observer  also  states  that  sprinkling  the  surface  of  tke  liodj 
with  cold  water  may  in  some  cases  cause  shrinking  moyemeiit&  Soon  th« 
lace  flushes,  and  acquires  a  dull  red  or  dusky  hue.  This  uippmn  to  be  n 
great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  large  veins  of  die  neck  undergo  earn- 
pression,  and  that  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  is  interrupted  by  the 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  stemo-mastoideus  and  neighbouring  iMgdg« 
Spasm  of  the  glottis  seems  also  to  occur. 

The  stage  of  tonic  spasm  may  last  only  two  or  three  seconds,  or  it  may 
be  prolonged  to  thirty  or  forty  seconds.  Trousseau  says  that  in  some  ran 
cases  it  extends  over  two  or  three  minutes — ^in  fact^  until  the  patient  dam 
asphyxiated.  It  is  followed  by  a  stage  of  donie  spasms.  These  also  are  gme- 
rally  more  marked  on  one  side  than  the  other.  The  fingers  of  one  band  aie 
alternately  flexed  and  extended  ;  the  like  movements  shnultaneoosly  oeear 
in  the  other  joints  of  the  arm,  and  even  in  the  corresponding  lower  linls 
and  the  eyes  are  twitched  violently  towards  the  affected  side.  Hie  opposte 
limbs  may  escape  entirely,  or  be  affected  with  less  powerful  oonvnkm 
movements.  The  pupils  sometimes  oscillate  between  a  state  of  eontiactiQ9 
and  one  of  dilatation.  The  jaws  are  forcibly  contracted,  and  the  toogve  ii 
often  caught  between  the  teeth  and  bitten  on  one  side.  The  Uood  bom  it 
is  mixed  with  the  saliva  that  is  poured  abundantly  into  the  mouth ;  and  a 
red  foam  is  sputtered  through  the  clenched  teeth.  The  face  is  now  of  a 
livid  purple  hue.  There  is  often  profuse  sweating,  sometimes  urine  is 
involuntsirily,  and  emission  of  semen  or  defascation  may  occur. 

This  second  stage — that  of  clonic  spasm — ^may  last  two  or  three  ] 
according  to  Dr  Ee3molds,  even  ten  minutes.  Trousseau,  howevnr,  saje  that 
it  scarcely  ever  continues  more  than  four  or  six  minutes :  as  he  lemaihsi 
one  is  very  apt  to  be  deceived  as  to  its  duration  unless  one  reckoQB  ths 
time  by  a  watch.  As  the  convulsive  movements  pass  off  they  beeoaw 
slightly  altered  in  character.  They  are  no  longer  wholly  meaningless.  Tht 
patient  often  draws  a  deep  sigh ;  he  may  endeavour  to  change  hk 
and  may  look  at  those  about  him  with  a  bewildered  oc  suspicious  < 

When  the  fit  passes  off,  the  patient  may  at  once  regain  his 
ness ;  or  he  may  be  more  or  less  confused  for  a  time ;  or,  more  frequently, 
he  becomes  drowsy  and  passes  into  a  deep  sleep  or  stupor,  which  may  lak 
several  hours,  and  is  often  attended  with  guttural  stertor.  During  this  tnne^ 
if  he  can  be  roused  at  all,  he  is  gennrally  irritable  and  peevidi.  Slight 
clonic  spasms  not  inf requendy  recur. 

Even  when  an  epileptic  fit  occurs  during  sleep,  one  can  often  make  oat 
its  real  nature  by  the  fact  that  the  tongue  next  morning  is  found  to  be  wm% 
or  that  the  urine  has  been  passed  involuntarily,  or  even  the  fttoee.  Am 
Trousseau  points  out,  if  a  patient  who  had  never  before  had  diAcuIty  ia 
retaining  the  contents  of  his  bladder  at  night,  should  now  and  again  ind 
that  he  has  wetted  his  bed,  this  mere  fact  should  arouse  the  fear  that  ha 
may  be  an  epileptic.  Dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  discovered  on  waking  ia 
the  morning,  may  signify  an  epileptic  fit  during  sleep.  A  similar  infeieaii 
may  sometimes  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of  minute  scattered  red  peteckid 
spots,  like  fleabites,  which  occur  chiefly  on  the  forehead,  throaty  and  cheH 
When  these  petechial  hsemorrhages  occur  after  an  epil^tic  attach  in  a 
person  who  has  not  before  been  subject  to  fits,  they  may  be  wron^j 
regarded  as  evidence  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  blood-poisoning,  or 
that  an  exanthem  is  about  to  appear.  Dr  Wilka  has  recorded  a  caae  ia 
which  this  mistake  was  made. 
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ExcepHanal  forms. — An  attack  of  major  epilepsy  does  not  always  conform 
strictly  to  the  above  description.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  but 
slight  convulsive  movements,  or  perhaps  with  none  at  all.  Such  cases  were 
formerly  described  as  examples  of  a  form  of  apoplexy,  or  as  "  apoplectiform 
cerebral  congestion  "  (cf.  supra,  p.  597). 

We  have  seen  (p.  612)  that  tumours  and  other  local  organic  diseases 
of  the  brain  frequently  give  rise  to  fits  which  are  unattended  by  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  consist  mainly  of  convulsive  movements,  perhaps  limited 
to  certain  parts.  These  have  been  distinguished  as  Jacksonian  convulsions, 
after  Dr  Hughlings  Jackson  (pp.  613,616).  It  might  be  expected  that  similar 
fits  would  sometimes  occur  in  genuine  epilepsy.  All  observers,  however, 
are  agreed  that  this  is  exceedingly  rare.  Two  instances  are  recorded,  one  by 
Trousseau,  the  other  by  Nothnagel.  The  former  occurred  in  a  young  man 
aged  eighteen,  who  was  liable  to  convulsions  of  the  facial  muscles,  affecting 
only  the  left  side,  and  not  accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness  nor  by  any 
other  epileptic  phenomena.  But  the  clinical  history  was  that  the  disease 
had  first  set  in  six  years  previously  with  violent  fits  of  the  Jumi  mai,  and 
that  these  had  gradually  become  milder  and  passed  into  those  of  the  petit 
mal,  which  presumably  occurred  alternately  with  the  attacks  of  mere  partial 
clonic  spasm.  NothnageFs  case  was  in  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Dr  Reynolds, 
who  gives  to  this  form  of  the  disease  the  appropriate  name  of  "  abortive 
epilepsy,"  furnishes  a  list  of  references  to  various  writers  as  having  de- 
scribed it.  But  after  looking  up  most  of  them  we  are  not  sure  that 
these  writers  took  care  to  exclude  cases  of  cerebral  tumour  and  the  like. 
However  this  may  be,  exceptions  are  very  rare  to  the  rule,  that  whenever 
attacks  of  clonic  spasm  recur  paroxysmally  without  loss  of  consciousness 
there  is  local  organic  disease  of  the  brain — ^the  disease  is  symptomatic 
eclampsia^  not  idiopathic  epilepsy. 

Becurrence, — ^The  frequency  with  which  the  attacks  of  epilepsy  return 
varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  A  patient  may  have  one  fit  without  ever 
having  a  second ;  or  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  he  may  be 
again  attacked.  In  some  cases  the  paroxysms  return  once,  or  twice,  or 
three  times  a  year ;  in  other  cases  more  or  less  regularly  once  a  month.  In 
women  they  are,  on  the  whole,  more  apt  to  occur  at  the  catamenial  periods 
than  at  other  times.  But  Dr  Reynolds  says  that  monthly  recurrence  is 
actually  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex ;  and  it  is  very 
rare  indeed  for  a  woman  to  be  liable  to  epileptic  fits  only  during  menstrua- 
tion. More  frequently  the  interval  at  which  the  attacks  recur  is  less  than 
a  month.  Lastly,  there  may  be  one  or  more  paroxysms  every  day.  It 
is  common  for  two,  three,  or  more  fits  to  occur  on  the  same  day  or  within 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  for  the  patient  to  be  free  from  them  for 
several  weeks.  They  are  then  said  to  recur  in  series.  When  they  return 
with  great  frequency  during  a  lengthened  period,  they  almost  always 
belong  to  the  minor  form  of  the  disease. 

There  is,  however,  a  special  modification  of  the  disease  in  which  the  fits 
foUow  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  before  the  patient  has 
recovered  completely  from  oiie  of  them  another  comes  upon  him.  This  has 
been  called  by  French  physicians  4tat  de  mat  ipUeptique,  and  in  England  status 
epikpticus.  When  it  is  at  its  height  the  convulsions  follow  one  another  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Sir  Grichton  Browne  in  describing  such  cases  says 
that  the  limbs  are  scarcely  laid  to  rest  after  one  fit  before  they  are  tossed 
and  contorted  by  another,  and  even  in  the  intervals  there  are  frequent 
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muscular  twitchings.  The  patient  lies  perfectly  unconscioiis ;  his  haut 
beats  rapidly  and  tumultuously ;  his  respiration  may  either  be  quick  and 
shallow  or  slow  and  laboured.  His  features  are  swollen  and  livid,  and  hit 
lips  purple.  His  body  is  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration,  and  ihe  tempen- 
ture  is  raised  to  105^,  or  even  higher  still.  Dr  Merson  found  it  in  one 
case  107*8^.  This  condition  often  terminates  fatally;  indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  ways  in  which  epileptic  patients  die.  Charcot  obeerves  that  in 
such  cases  bedsores  over  the  sacrum  form  rapidly.  He  also  mentiaos  that 
a  temperature  of  105*8^  is  sometimes  reached  without  death  ^isuing. 

ComjplicaHons  and  sequdcB, — Certain  occasional  results  of  an  eptleptie  fit 
have  yet  to  be  described.  One  is  a  loss  of  muscular  power  in  one  amiy  or 
in  both  the  arm  and  leg  on  one  side,  generally  that  side  which  was  the  mon 
convulsed.  Dr  Todd  described  this  under  the  name  of  "efaleptic  head- 
plegia ;"  it  may  either  pass  off  in  a  few  hours  or  last  several  days.  One 
must  not  foi^et  that  diminished  mobility  of  the  arm  after  a  fit  may  be 
due  to  a  very  di£ferent  cause,  namely,  to  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  pro- 
duced sometimes  by  muscular  spasm,  sometimes  by  the  patient  having  stnick 
that  part  in  falling.* 

At  one  time  a  woman  who  was  liable  to  epileptic  fits  used  frequently  to 
come  to  the  hospital  to  have  her  shoulder  set.  In  her  case  the  fact  thai 
the  same  dislocation  occurred  again  and  again  showed  that  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  was  its  cause.  Still  more  serious  injuries  sometimei 
arise  during  a  paroxysm.  The  skull  may  be  fractured  by  the  patient  drop- 
ping down  on  the  pavement;  or  he  may  be  severely  burnt  by  fadfing 
against  the  bars  of  the  grate  ;  or  he  may  be  run  over  in  the  street.  Persons 
who  are  liable  to  epilepsy  cannot  be  too  closely  looked  after. 

Delirium  has  not  hitherto  been  mentioned  as  accompanying  epileptic  fita^ 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features.     Indeed,  in  a 
person  subject  to  the  disease,  the  attack  may  be  wholly  replaced  by  <Hie  of 
paroxysmal  mania  (p.  773).     Again,  the  epileptic  character  may  be  so  fv 
maintained  that  the  patient  falls  down,  but  quickly  gets  up  again  and  atta^ 
those  about  him  with  the  utmost  violence.     An  instance  of  Uiis  is  recoided 
by  Trousseau,  who  remarks  that  if  there  had  been  no  witnesses  oi  the  con- 
mencement  of  the  attack,  the  patient  would  have  been  liable  to  a  crimiml 
prosecution,  since  he  not  only  assaulted  the  passers  by  in  the  street^  but  ^st 
at  the  soldiers  who  held  him.     In  other  cases  the  epileptic  stupor  is  succeeded 
by  maniacal  delirium,  during  which  suicide  may  be  committed,  or  murder. 
Still  more  frequently  a  fit  is  followed  by  loss  of  memory,  incoherence  of 
ideas,  and  perversion  of  intellect^  which  may  last  several  days.     It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  when  the  paroxysms  recur  very  frequently  and  at 
short  intervals  the  mental  powers  become  permanently  impaired.     Flatienti 
who  have  been  long  subject  to  epilepsy  acquire  a  peculiar  dull,  heaij 
aspect;  and  this,  with  their  widely  dilated  pupils,  often  enables  one  to 
recognise  them  at  the  first  glance.     They  are  apt  to  be  exceedingly  ini- 
table,  morose,  and  gloomy.     Sometimes  the  temper  is  worse  immediately 
before  the  epileptic  attacks ;  when  a  fit  occurs  it  seems  to  afford  temponry 
relief  to  the  brain,  and  the  patient  afterwards  feels  lighter  and  more  cheerfnl 
than  for  a  long  time  before. 

*  I  myself  once  nearly  overlooked  this  accident.  A  patient  came  with  her  arm  hasgxif 
helpless.  I  was  pointing  oat  to  the  students  that  a  transient  paralysis  often  foQowi  aa 
epileptic  attack,  when  I  happened  to  notice  that  tonching  the  lunh  gave  pidn.  I  fp^f^ 
the  deltoid  moscle,  and  found  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  out  of  puce. — C  H.  F, 
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Impairment  of  the  intellect  is  by  no  means  confined  to  patients  who 
have  already  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  epilepsy.  In  children  a 
series  of  fits,  continued  for  a  few  successive  hours,  often  produces  a  per- 
manent state  of  imbecility,  or  of  mania.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
those  who  are  admitted  into  asylums  for  idiots  are  children  who  were  bom 
with  full  powers  of  intelligence,  and  learned  to  talk  as  soon  as  others ;  but, 
having  been  attacked  by  epilepsy  when  perhaps  four  or  five  years  old,  they 
have  since  lost  sense  and  intellect^  have  become  dirty  in  their  habits,  violent 
in  temper,  and  unable  to  recognise  their  parents.  Such  cases  are  frequently 
brought  to  our  out-patient  rooms. 

In  adults,  on  the  other  hand,  permanent  impairment  of  intelligence  occurs 
only  when  epilepsy  has  been  of  long  standing.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that 
some  individuals  retain  their  full  vigour  of  mind  after  having  been  liable  to 
fits  for  years.  Julius  Caesar,  Mahomet,  Petrarch,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Napoleon  are  commonly  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  repeated 
occurrence  of  epileptic  attacks  does  not  always  injure  the  intellectual  powers; 
but  in  each  of  these  cases  the  fits  were  only  occasional,  and  the  evidence  of 
Uieir  nature  is  far  from  complete.  The  records  of  every  lunatic  asylum 
afford  abundant  illustrations  that  ddmentia  may  ultimately  overtake  those 
who  have  been  long  epileptic  before  the  mind  gave  way.  The  severity  of 
the  individual  attacks  has  less  influence  in  bringing  about  such  a  result 
than  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  Esquirol  long  ago  pointed  out  that 
dementia  more  often  occurs  in  persons  who  are  liable  to  the  petit  mat  than 
in  those  who  suffer  from  U  haut  mat. 

Pathology. — With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  epilepsy  much  uncertainty 
of  opinion  still  prevails.  As  soon  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish 
the  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  it  was  suggested  that 
in  a  fit  there  was  a  torpor  of  the  brain,  associated  with  excitement  of  the 
spinal  cord.  But  the  regular  order  in  which  one  paroxysm  succeeds  another 
is  inexplicable  under  such  a  simple  hypothesis ;  and  with  the  advance  of 
physiology  the  theory  arose  that  the  disease  might  have  its  seat  in  some 
particular  part  of  the  brain  as  the  starting-point  of  the  attacks,  or  the 
"epileptic  centre."  Sir  William  Gull  used  to  speak  of  epilepsy  as  a  "func- 
tion ;"  and  by  this  he  meant  that  the  orderly  development  of  the  various 
symptoms  which  constitute  the  seizure  must  depend  upon  structural  nervous 
arrangements,  like  those  involved  in  the  more  complicated  physiological 
actions.  Van  der  Eolk  thought  the  medulla  oblongata  was  the  seat  of 
epilepsy ;  and  recent  writers,  including  Reynolds  and  Nothnagel,  have  ex- 
pressed a  similar  opinion,  but  include  in  the  area  of  disturbance  the  pons 
Varolii,  or  the  cervical  part  of  the  cord. 

We  must,  however,  either  confine  the  supposed  "  epileptic  centre"  within 
very  narrow  limits,  or  else  include  in  it  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  cord.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  spasmodic  movements  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  face  bear  to 
such  a  centre  any  closer  relation  than  do  those  of  the  upper  or  even  of  the 
lower  limbs.  And  if  we  once  give  up  the  idea  of  fixing  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease in  a  definite  spot  within  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  little  consideration 
will  lead  us  to  include  in  the  affected  area  the  mass  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. There  is  no  other  way  in  which  we  can  so  simply  explain  the 
facts  that  consciousness  is  suspended,  and  that  delirium  and  excitement  are 
often  present.  Dr  Wilks  has  always  strongly  expressed  the  opinion  that 
epilepsy  is  an  affection  of  the  whole  of  the  brain. 

The  views  entertained  by  Dr  Hughlings  Jackson  are  widely  different. 
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This  observer  has  studied  with  the  greatest  care  those  epileptiform  and  oUier 
convulsions  which  are  caused  by  local  diseases,  such  as  tnmoim  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain.  He  has  laid  great  staress  on  the  fact  that  whereas  a 
"  destroying  lesion/'  affecting  a  particular  convolution,  is  capable  of  caoriBg 
paralysis,  a  "  discharging  lesion"  of  the  same  part  gives  rise  to  eoDTukkm, 
which  may  implicate  the  opposite  face,  arm,  and  leg  in  a  definite  order. 
He  supposes  that  in  particular  convolutions  movements  are  ''repcesentad,' 
which  involve  the  action  of  many  different  muscles. 

In  1873  Dr  Ferrier,  following  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  performed  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  with  the  express  objeet  of  tlirawing 
light  on  Dr  Jackson's  theories  of  epilepsy  (r.  supra^  pp.  615,  ^  seq,). 

Apart  from  these  experimental  results,  it  would  seem,  from  dinksl 
observations,  that  when  convulsions  are  set  up  by  local  disease  of  tke 
surface  of  the  brain,  the  fact  that  certain  parts  are  especially  implicated  in 
the  spasms  may  sometimes  enable  us  to  indicate  the  seat  of  tlie  lesion.  Bit 
it  is  another  question  whether  a  similar  conclusion  is  warranted  wboi  there 
is  no  other  evidence  of  local  disease  of  the  brain. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  spasmodic  movements  prodneed 
by  disease — such  as  are  observed  in  a  convulsive  attack  ot  whatever  kind 
— are  very  different  in  character  from  the  slow  and  orderly  actions  to 
which  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  brain  gave  rise  in  Dr  Ferrier^s  experi- 
ments. It  is  true  that  spasmodic  contractions,  and  even  comfdete  epikfti' 
form  fits,  were  of  ten  observed;  but  these  received  a  separate  expbnatioD, 
as  will  presently  appear.  The  cases  to  which  reference  is  now  made  are 
those  in  which,  for  example,  a  cat  raised  the  shoulder  and  adducted  the  fore- 
paw,  as  if  to  strike ;  or  a  rabbit  munched  with  its  lips  and  jaws.  In  an 
epileptic  fit  the  affected  part  is  violently  jerked  backwards  and  forwards,  m 
a  way  altogether  different  from  what  occurs  in  its  natural  movements ;  and 
surely  this  suggests  that  the  convulsive  movements  do  not  depend  merelf 
upon  "  discharge"  of  the  cortical  centres,  but  are  the  results  of  impressioni 
transmitted  thence  to  the  corpus  striatum,  or  to  8<mie  lower  jdane  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres. 

The  case  is  far  stronger  when,  instead  of  localised  spasms,  a  complele 
epileptic  paroxysm  occurs,  in  which  all  parts  of  the  body  are  convulsed,  and 
consciousness  is  for  the  time  suspended. 

Dr  Ferrier  has  discussed  this  question  in  his  treatise  on  '  The  FonctioBi 
of  the  Brain.'  His  theory  is  that  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  there  ire 
individual  centres  for  each  separate  muscular  action  involved  in  the 
epileptic  convulsion,  that  they  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  constant  sad 
definite  order,  and  that  the  attack  is  due  to  the  discharge  of  these  centres  is 
a  tolerably  uniform  sequence.  Much,  he  says,  depends  on  the  primary  sooroe 
of  the  irritation,  but  adds  that  from  whatever  part  of  the  hemisphere  tUi 
proceeds,  whether  from  a  motor  centre,  or  from  the  sensiny  areas  towtrdi 
the  back  of  the  brain,  the  order  most  conmionly  observed  is  that  the  ceotne 
discharge  from  before  backwards,  beginning  wiUi  those  of  the  head  and  eye% 
and  ending  with  those  of  the  leg.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  epilqitic  codthI- 
sions  can  be  produced  with  as  great  readmess  by  implication  of  the  irritslioB 
to  the  sensory,  areas  as  to  the  motor  centres  themselves ;  and  that  it  n 
doubtful  whether  consciousness  becomes  lost  when  the  motor  centres  of  the 
brain  are  alone  implicated. 

These  statements  of  Dr  Ferrier.seem  to  deprive  Dr  Jackson's  view%  ib 
their  most  special  form,  of  the  support  gained  from  experiment    Bot  Dr 
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Ferrier's  own  hypothesis  appears  less  probable  than  the  older  opinion  that, 
even  when  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  causes  an  epileptic  fit,  the 
actual  motor  impulses  start  from  the  basal  ganglia  or  from  centres  stiU 
lower,  in  the  pons,  the  bulb,  or  the  cord.  Surely  the  orderly  development 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  paroxysms  is  more  easily  explained  in  this  way. 

Agson,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  cases  in  which  epileptic  fits  are 
set  up  by  irritation  of  spinal  nerves — by  diseased  teeth,  or  (as  in  Brown- 
S^uard's  experiments)  by  pulling  the  hairs  of  a  guinea-pig,  when  the  spinal 
eord  has  jMreviously  been  injured  (p.  761).  All  such  cases  of  reflex  eclampsia 
are  much  more  eadly  eiqplained  on  the  view  that  the  parts  which  are  the 
seat  of  "  discharge  "  are  the  lower  centres,  than  on  the  theory  that  they  are 
the  highest  centres  of  all,  in  the  cerebral  cortex.^ 

At  the  present  time  a  view  is  widely  prevalent^  according  to  which  all 
but  the  initial  phenomena  of  an  epileptic  attack  result  from  vaso-motor  dis- 
turbance. It  is  supposed  that  the  cerebral  arteries  undergo  spasmodic  con- 
traction, and  that  the  consequent  ansBmia  of  the  brain  causes  the  patient  to 
fall  down  insensible.  It  is  well  known  that  the  face  commonly  turns  pale 
at  the  commencement  of  a  seizure.  There  is  ophthalmoscopic  evidence  that 
the  retina,  which  derives  its  blood  supply  directly  from  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  also  becomes  anBdmic.  Dr  Jackson  and  Dr  Charles  Aldridge  have 
proved  that  the  optic  disc  is  pale  or  even  white,  and  that  the  arteries  which 
traverse  it  are  much  diminished  in  size.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  on 
the  single  occasion  on  which  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  used  before  the 
clonic  convulsions  ceased,  the  disc  was  at  first  pink,  so  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  surrounding  choroid ;  and  that  it  only  afterwards 
be(^e  white,  and  then  slowly. 

But  the  most  substantial  support  of  the  notion  that  the  brain  is 
essentially  ansemic  during  an  attack  of  epilepsy  was  afibrded  by  the  well- 
known  essay  of  Eussmaul  and  Tenner.  It  had  before  been  known  that 
both  in  animals  and  in  man  loss  of  blood  was  followed  by  convulsions. 
These  observers  showed  that  the  like  result  could  be  brought  about  by 
ligature  or  compression  of  the  four  great  arteries  suppljring  the  encephalon. 
In  reality,  however,  their  experiments  only  proved  that  a  deficient  supply  of 
blood  to  the  brain  might  be  one  cause  of  attacks  of  an  epileptiform  kind. 
They  themselves  pointed  out  that  ligature  of  the  trachea,  rendering  the 
arterial  blood  rapidly  venous,  had  the  same  efiect ;  and  in  either  case  they 
referred  the  convulsions  to  sudden  interruption  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
brain.  Their  theory  evidently  does  not  in  any  way  confirm  the  more 
modem  opinion,  that^  when  an  epileptic  fit  has  commenced  in  the  bulb,  the 
patient  becomes  unconscious  as  tiie  result  of  some  reflected  influence  upon 
the  cerebral  arteries,  which  renders  the  brain  anaBmic. 

After  all,  the  feature  of  epilepsy  most  difficult  of  explanation  is  the 
tendency  of  the  fits  to  recur  at  more  or  less  definite  intervals ;  and  no 
way  of  accounting  for  this  seems  to  be  so  satisfactory  as  to  refer  it  to  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  energy  in  the  nervous  centres,  which  is  dissipated 
during  the  attacks.  As  van  der  Kolk  points  out^  it  often  happens  that 
after  a  severe  fit  an  epileptic  patient  remains  free  tonger  than  usual ;  but  if 

*  A  fuiiher  argument  may  be  found  in  the  analogy  of  another  paroxysmal  nenrosis.  A 
tumour  in  the  brain  may  excite  repeated  attacks  of  migraine.  One  certainly  cannot 
imagine  that  these  are  due  to  **  discharge  "  of  the  part  whi<£  is  immediately  a£Fected  by  the 
tumour;  they  most  be  dne  to  an  influence  transmitted  downwards  to  the  thalamus  or  to 
ottier  sensory  ganglia,— C.  H*  F. 
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he  should  have  only  a  slight  attack,  he  soon  afterwards  hasanotho',  perliaps 
on  the  following  day.  Again,  in  some  cases  each  fit  is  preceded  fay  a 
gradually  increasing  irritability  of  temper  and  restlessness,  which  diaaf^wv 
or  are  notably  diminished  after  it  has  taken  place.  Odier  padentSi  as 
Trousseau  remarks,  become  gay,  loquacious,  and  excited  for  some  hcran 
before  an  attack ;  and  yet  others  complain  of  failure  of  memory,  cl  torpor, 
and  of  physical  and  mental  prostration.  Nothnagel  mendons  the  case  of  a 
lady,  generally  a  light  sleeper,  who  always  knew  that  she  was  about  to  have 
a  paroxysm  when  she  happened  to  sleep  more  heavily  and  longer  than  laaxal ; 
nevertheless  she  would  wake  up  feeling  quite  well,  and  would  not  be  attacked 
until  later  on  in  the  day. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  regard  epilepsy  as  essentially  a  parozytBial 
neurosis,  recurring  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals.  In  all  i»t>balHlitj  tbe 
alterations  in  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain,  which  undoubtedly  occur  during 
the  epileptic  attack,  are  accidental  concomitants  rather  than  essential  to  the 
development  of  any  of  its  symptoms.  This  view  is  not  ineonaiBtent  with 
the  fact  that  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl  is  sometimes  of  service  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease ;  for  when  there  is  an  aura  the  attack  can  aomManea 
be  overcome  by  a  decided  impression  on  the  part  to  which  the  aura  is  r^erred, 
and  the  inhalation  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  act  in  a  similar  way,  and  to 
cut  short  the  paroxysm  by  arresting  one  of  its  phenomena.  Moreover, 
venesection  is  sometimes  useful,  apparently  under  the  same  circnmelaaesa 
as  those  in  which  the  nitrite  does  good.  Yet  they  must  produce  oontruy 
effects. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  must  at  present  be  content  to  adopt  the  huignsge 
of  some  modem  writers,  and  say  that  epilepsy  is  "dependent  upon  an 
unstable  condition  of  the  nerve-tissue  in  some  portion  of  the  nervous  ajTstem, 
permitting  occasional  discharges."  This,  in  reality,  is  not  stating  more  thaa 
that  the  disease  is  a  "  nerve-storm.''  Just  as  in  migraine,  teichopsia  may  be 
followed  in  succession  by  nimibness  in  the  fingers,  by  headache,  by  vomitaBg, 
and  by  sleep,  so  in  epilepsy  tonic  spasms  give  place  to  clonic  convuhdons,  and 
these,  again,  to  stupor  or  coma.  It  appears  more  satisfactory  to  reier  this 
sequence  of  phenomena  to  the  gradual  extension  of  some  morbid  condition 
from  one  part  of  the  nervous  centres  to  another,  than  to  ascribe  it  to 
modifications  in  the  blood  supply. 

This  account  of  the  pathology  of  epilepsy  can  hardly  be  r^i^arded  u 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  remarkable  experiments  c£  Btowb- 
S^uard,  who  found  that  in  guinea-pigs  and  some  other  animals  section  of 
the  spinal  cord,  or  even  of  one  or  both  sciatic  nerves,  was  followed  after 
some  weeks  by  well-marked  epileptiform  fits,  which  returned  again  and 
again,  and  could  at  any  time  be  excited  by  slight  irritation  of  the  cheek  (as» 
for  instance,  by  gently  pulling  the  whisker)  or  of  the  side  of  the  nei^ 
The  exact  bearing  of  these  interesting  observations,  however,  seems  to  be 
doubtful,  so  far  as  concerns  epilepsy  in  the  human  subject.  They  do  not 
afford  any  support  to  the  idea  that  the  epileptic  aura  really  starts  from  a 
distal  part  of  the  body  and  travels  along  sensory  nerves,  setting  up  the 
paroxysm  when  it  reaches  the  encephalon.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  aura  is  itself  part  of  the  attack,  and  due  to  a  change  in  some 
region  of  the  brain  which  has  close  connections  with  the  roots  ol  eerttan 
cutaneous  nerves ;  the  disturbance  is  accordingly  referred  to  the  peripheral 
distribution  of  these  nerves. 

Etiology, — In  passing  on  to  consider  the  causes  of  epilepsy,  we  have  in 
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the  first  place  to  consider  hereditary  predisposition,  Dr  Eeynolds  made 
inquiries  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  in  12  per  cent,  of  his 
epileptic  patients  the  same  disease  had  occurred  in  other  members  of  their 
families.  But  this  was  not  all.  For  in  a  much  larger  number  of  cases 
other  affections  of  the  nervous  system  could  be  traced  in  persons  derived 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  patient.  Sometimecrit  was  migraine ;  sometimes 
insanity,  hysteria,  hjrpochondriasis,  or  mere  nervousness.  Thus  in  a  family 
in  whom  nervous  disorders  prevail,  one  child  may  be  epileptic,  another  insane 
or  idiotic,  and  a  third  hysterical.  Several  independent  observers  state  the 
proportion  of  hereditary  nervous  influence  at  about  one  third  of  the  total 
cases  of  epilepsy.  Dnmken  habits  in  parents  are  also  believed  to  predispose 
to  epilepsy  in  their  offspring  ;  but  the  inclination  to  intemperance  may  itself 
be  a  sign  of  a  neurotic  tendency. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tubercle,  rickets,  or  general  mal- 
nutrition is  concerned  in  the  causation  of  epilepsy.  Nor  does  intermar- 
riage of  blood  relations  tend  to  cause  this  disease  in  the  offspring,  provided 
that  neither  parent  is  predisposed  to  it. 

As  to  predisposition  of  sex  and  age^  epilepsy  appears  to  affect  males  and 
females  in  about  equal  proportions,  notwithstanding  the  remark  of  Celsus, 
**  sapiiis  viros  quam  foenmas  occupcU,"  and  the  opposite  result  of  some  modem 
statistics.  Dr  Re3molds  makes  some  sagacious  remarks  ('  System,'  vol.  ii, 
p.  295)  on  the  fallacies  of  statistics  in  this  respect 

The  time  of  life  at  which  epilepsy  begins  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
is  between  the  tenth  and  the  twentieth  years.  Dr  Reynolds  found  that  in 
106  out  of  172  cases  the  first  fit  occurred  between  these  limits  of  age,  and 
in  most  it  was  within  the  still  narrower  period  of  from  thirteen  to  seventeen 
years.  The  more  marked  the  inherited  predisposition,  the  earlier  is  the 
average  age  at  which  the  disease  develops  itself,  and  it  appears  in  girls 
sooner  than  in  boys.  Apparently  the  development  and  commencing  activity 
of  the  sexual  organs  are  in  some  way  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the 
disease.  It  has  been  said  that  in  women  the  time  at  which  the  menses  cease 
to  appear  is  again  apt  to  be  attended  with  the  development  of  epilepsy,  but 
Nothnagel  says  that  this  is  not  the  case.  According  to  Dr  Reynolds,  the 
period  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years  of  age  is  one  at  which  there 
is  a  comparative  immunity  from  first  attacks ;  but  they  often  occur  in  persons 
about  forty.  Exceptional  instances  are  recorded  of  epilepsy  beginning 
at  an  advanced  age;  one,  for  example,  by  Trousseau,  at  about  sixty- 
nine. 

In  other  cases  epilepsy  is  not  inherited,  it  is  an  acquired  condition. 

Habits  of  intempercmee,  sexual  excesses,  and  particularly  the  practice  of 
masturbation  are  believed  to  be  directly  concerned  in  bringing  it  about. 
Indeed,  both  a  first  fit  and  succeeding  ones  have  in  some  individuals 
occurred  only  when  they  were  actually  intoxicated,  and  in  others  only 
during  coitus.  With  regard  to  masturbation,  all  modem  writers  speak  very 
guardedly,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  degrading  habit  has  a  most 
depressing  effect  upon  the  health  of  immature  youths,  and  is  capable  of 
causing  serious  nervous  symptoms.**^  That  epilepsy  may  be  produced  by  alco- 
holic poisoning,  and  also  by  plumbism,  there  is  no  doubt. 

*  I  do  not  belieye  in  the  existence  of  any  unfelt  irritation  starting  from  the  genital 
organs  of  modest  yoang  women,  and  g^Ting  rise  to  epilepsy  or  any  similar  disease.  And  I 
regard  as  an  abomination  the  operation  of  clitondectomy,  wmch  was  some  years  ago 
pnetised  npon  a  theory  of  that  kii^ — C.  H.  F, 
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Prolonged  anxiety  of  mind,  grief,  and  destitution  have  been  mppoied  to 
lead  to  epilepsy,  but  on  no  sure  grounds. 

With  reganl  to  definite  excUing  causes^  there  is  much  difficulty  in  didtn^ 
the  real  facts.  On  the  one  hand,  the  parents  of  children  i^ected  vith 
epilepsy  are  much  disposed  to  conceal  a  family  tendency  to  that  or  mmj 
other  serious  disease ;  and  patients  themselves  are  apt  to  be  nnicgnaintfd 
with  the  real  state  of  health  of  relatives  older  than  themselvee.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  attribute  the  disease  (and  nany 
others,  as  phthisis)  to  any  accidental  circumstance  which  can  by  poedbili^ 
be  brought  into  relation  with  the  first  attack.  Trousseau  says  that  whan  a 
fright  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  epilepsy,  he  often  found  on  inquiry 
that  it  had  really  occurred  months  or  even  years  before  the  fits  b^an,  or 
that  it  was  trifling  in  character.  He  himself,  however,  relates  a  case  in 
which  it  appeared  clear  that  the  original  cause  of  epilepsy  was  the  tenvr 
caused  by  the  sight  of  a  quarrel  between  two  men,  one  of  whom  was 
wounded  and  fell  down  dead.  In  that  instance  the  first  atta<^  of  peiii  wui 
occurred  within  a  few  days,  and  subsequently  the  haut  mal  developed  iiselL 
We  have  next  a  very  important  point  to  determine,  namely,  why  the 
first  fit  should  be  followed  by  others.  For  in  some  cases  the  disease  has 
followed  attacks  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  accidental  in  <»igin. 

Thus  Dr  Hughlings  Jackson  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  convulrive  fit 
at  the  onset  of  scarlet  fever  proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of  habitual  epi- 
lepsy. Again,  it  is  said  that  the  simulation  of  the  disease  by  impostors  hM 
ended  in  their  becoming  really  subject  to  it ;  and,  if  true,  this  is  a  still 
stronger  fact  in  the  same  direction.  Brown-S^uard  found  that  the  guinea- 
pigs  in  which  he  artificially  set  up  epilepsy  transmitted  it  to  their  ofG^iring 
as  an  idiopathic  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  very  remarkable  cases  are  recorded  whidi 
show  that  even  when  epileptiform  fits  have  occurred  at  intervals  for  a  very 
long  period,  as  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres  by  some  caiM 
acting  on  a  distant  part,  the  liability  to  their  recurrence  may  cease  whea 
the  cause  in  question  is  removed. 

Thus  Mr  Tomes  relates  the  case  of  a  farm  labourer  suffering  froa 
epilepsy,  whose  mouth  was  examined,  and  the  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw 
were  foimd  to  be  decayed,  the  fangs  of  some  of  them  alone  remaining. 
Although  he  had  been  treated  for  the  fits  during  six  weeks  and  comi^aiiied 
of  no  pain,  these  teeth  were  removed,  and  were  found  to  be  enlarged  fxom 
exostosis.  During  the  eighteen  montiis  that  followed  he  had  not  a  nn^ 
fit,  although  for  many  weeks  before  the  operation  he  had  had  two  or  three 
daily.  Ajoother  case,  recorded  by  Dr  Bunskill,  is  that  of  a  boy  iriio  for 
eighteen  months  had  had  epileptic  fits,  and  in  whom  it  was  noticed  that 
before  the  fits  he  used  to  rub  his  left  cheek  on  account  of  an  indefinite 
uneasiness,  not  amounting  to  pain.  On  examination  a  molar  tooth  eos- 
siderably  decayed  was  found ;  this  was  removed,  and  from  that  time  the 
boy  did  not  have  another  fit,  although  he  remained  under  observation  icr 
four  months.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  during  that  period  bella- 
donna was  administered.  A  most  extraordinary  case  is  one  related  bj 
Trousseau,  of  a  young  clerk,  who  for  several  years  had  been  subject  to 
monthly  attacks  of  epilepsy ;  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain  at  the  Hdtd 
Dieu,  when  Dr  Foville  suggested  the  extraction  of  some  carious  teeth  wUek 
ached  constantly.  The  suggestion  was  acted  on,  and  from  that  day  the  tto 
disappeared. 
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Trotueeau  also  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  forty,  who  on  several 
occasions,  at  yery  short  intenrals,  was  seized  with  violent  epileptic  attacks. 
Dr  Monnier  found  that  he  had  been  passing  fragments  of  tcmiOy  and  gave 
him  large  doses  of  castor  oil ;  a  whole  tapeworm  came  away,  and  from  that 
time  ihe  convulsive  fits  ceased. 

Again,  an  injury  to  the  head  may  be  the  starting-point  of  habitual 
efolepsy.    Nothnagel  gives  the  case  of  a  boy  who  when  eight  years  old  fell 
from  a  height  of  twelve  feet  upon  his  head.     He  was  stunned  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  ten  minutes  after  recovering  consciousness  he  had  a  charac- 
teristic e^Hleptiform  fit.     There  was  a  slight  scalp  wound,  which  healed  in  a 
few  days.     After  six  weeks  he  had  a  second  attack,  and  from  that  time  they 
recurred  at  periods  which  became  shorter  until  he  had  them  at  intervals  of 
from  four  to  twelve  days.     He  was  twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time  when 
Nothnagel  wrote,  and  his  intellect  and   memory  were  already  somewhat 
impaired.     A  slight  scar  remained,  but  this  was  not  painful  nor  adherent. 
Nothnagel  seems  not  to  have  thought  that  surgical  interference  would  have 
done  any  good ;  and  perhaps  he  was  right.     But  in  the  '  Lancet'  for  1873 
two  cases  will  be  found  recorded,  in  eiE^h  of  which  a  piece  of  the  skull  was 
removed  by  the  trephine  on  account  of  epileptic  fits  following  an  injury  to  the 
head.     Both  of  them  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  the  one  under  Mr  Cooper 
Forster,  the  other  under  Mr  Bryant.     The  former  patient  had  received  a 
blow  on  the  head  four  months  before  his  admission ;  it  left  a  slight  swelling, 
from  which  a  little  pus  exuded  when  it  was  incised.     His  first  fit  occurred 
the  day  before  he  came  into  the  hospital     But  a  week  later  he  was  having 
four  or  five  fits  every  hour,  and  his  temperature  was  103°.     The  skull 
was  then  trephined,  and  the  piece  of  bone  which  was  removed  was  very 
dense,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  in  one  place,  and  rough  on  the  outer 
surface.     A  fortnight  afterwards  he  could  walk  the  length  of  the  ward,  and 
he  never  had  anoUier  fit — at  least  until  the  time  when  the  report  of  the 
case  ceases,  which  was  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  operation.     In  Mr 
Bryant's  case  the  accident  had  occurred  five  years  before,  and  attacks  of  the 
peiU  mal  had  occurred  at  intervals  of  about  a  week  during  the  whole  period. 
The  cicatrix  was  still  tender,  apd  occasionally  painful.     Internal  treatment 
having  been  tried  without  any  good  result^  the  trephine  was  applied,  and  a 
piece  of  thickened  bone  removed.     The  fits  at  once  became  less  frequent, 
and  seemed  to  occur  only  when  he  was  depressed  from  want  of  food  in  his 
miserable  home,  or  when   he  was   exhausted   by  diarrhoea.      The   same 
medicines  which  he  had  before  taken  with  no  benefit  were  resumed,  and 
after  a  time  he  became  able  to  earn  his  living.     When  the  case  was  reported 
sixteen  months  later,  he  seemed  to  be  permanently  cured. 

BekUion  to  other  convuhive  fits. — One  point  in  favour  of  a  real  distinction 
between  true  epilepsy  and  symptomatic  eclampsia  is  the  observation  of  Dr 
Tyler  Smith  that  puerperal  convulsions  are  by  no  means  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  women  who  are  habitually  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  But  it  is 
clear  frt)m  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that  there  may  in  practice  be  great 
difficulty  in  appljdng  the  distinction  in  question.  Another  instance  of  the 
same  difficulty  is  afforded  by  infantile  convulsions.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  said  that  persons  subject  to  epilepsy  in  adult  life  are  often  found  on 
inquiry  to  have  had  fits  in  early  childhood.  Nothnagel  expressly  states 
that  this  is  often  the  case  with  children  bom  of  epileptic  parents,  and  with 
those  who  in  later  years  themselves  become  epileptic.  But,  as  Dr  Jackson 
points  out^  there  are  at  present  no  facts  to  show  what  is  the  proportion  of 
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those  who  having  had  infantile  convulsionB  afterwards  escape  epflepsy ;  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  form  the  immense  majority.  The  fits  of 
infants  were  formerly  attributed  to  irritation  of  the  nerrons  oeotres  fnm 
teething  or  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canaL  But  the  more  doselj  nidi 
suppos^  causes  are  inquired  into  the  less  clear  does  their  relation  to  the 
convulsive  attacks  appear  to  be.  The  tendency  of  modem  observatioB 
is  to  associate  infantile  convulsions  and  laryngismus  stridulus  with  rickelL 
Whatever  part  in  their  causation  one  may  assign  to  external  sources  d 
irritation,  it  is  certain  that  another  very  important  part  is  due  to  inherited 
or  acquired  conditions  of  the  nervous  centres,  disposing  them  to  eonvnlsiTe 
discharge.  It  may  well  be  that  in  infancy  the  brain  yields  to  infloeneei 
which  in  after  life  it  successfully  resists.  The  higher  centres  of  the  eortez 
have  not  yet  acquired  inhibitory  or  restraining  influence  over  the  lowar 
excito-motor  mechanisms  of  the  basal  ganglia  and  the  cord.  It  would  be  a 
serious  error  to  say  that  the  occurrence  of  fits  in  childhood  involved  dangor 
of  epilepsy  in  adult  life :  yet  it  seems  clear  that  no  absolute  line  of  da- 
tinction  between  them  can  be  drawn ;  nor,  in  general,  between  bahitiially 
recurrent  epilepsy  and  the  various  forms  of  eclampsia,  or  of  efnleptifoni 
fits  due  to  external  irritation. 

The  difficulty  is  evaded  if  we  regard  all  these  affections  as  members  of 
the  same  group  of  paroxysmal  neuroses. 

Anatomy. — The  only  morbid  changes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  bnin 
in  epileptic  patients  must  be  regarded  as  effiectSy  and  not  as  causes  of  the  fits. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  are  dilatations  of  the  capillary  blood-veaseb  ia 
the  bulb.  These  were  first  described  by  van  der  Eolk,  who  maintained 
that  there  was  a  definite  relation  between  their  seat  and  the  symptoms 
observed  in  the  paroxysms,  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the 
olive  (corpus  oUvare)  presenting  dilated  vessels  when  the  tongue  had  haUtually 
been  bitten  ;  whereas  in  cases  in  which  the  tongue  escaped  he  found  then 
chiefly  in  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus.  He  also  described  an  albuminous  exu- 
dation into  the  bulb,  causing  at  first  induration  of  its  substance,  but  after- 
wards fatty  degeneration  and  softening.  Similar  conditions  have  hew 
described  in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  of  tetanus,  and  of  chorea. 

The  skull  is  often  exceedingly  thick  and  dense  in  those  who  have  long 
suffered  from  epilepsy,  the  membranes  are  opaque,  and  the  brain  genenDj 
is  indurated ;  but  these  changes  seem  to  bear  a  closer  relation  to  the  impair- 
ment of  intellect  which  is  so  generally  present  in  cases  of  long  stuiding 
than  to  the  primary  paroxysmal  attacks. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  involves  several  different  questions,  some  of  whid 
have  already  been  dealt  with,  or  will  be  considered  in  other  chapten. 
For  example,  one  may  have  to  distinguish  an  attack  of  minor  qdqiif 
from  one  of  cardiac  syncope,  and  an  attack  of  major  epilepsy  from  one  of 
hysteria. 

(a)  When  a  person  is  in  a  fit^  which,  if  really  epileptic,  would  bekmg  to 
the  major  form,  we  have  often  first  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible  that  hs 
is  malingering.  In  the  first  place  an  impostor  is  likely  to  choose  for  Us  fits 
a  frequented  spot,  where  he  is  sure  to  be  seen.  When  he  throws  himself 
upon  the  ground  it  is  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  hurt  himself ;  he  may  even 
put  out  his  hands  to  break  his  fall  He  probably  overacts  his  part,  erying 
out  many  times  instead  of  only  once,  throwing  his  limbs  violently  abootk 
and  making  the  attack  last  much  longer  than  a  genuine  partuTan 
of  epilepsy.     There  is,   of    course,   no  pallor  of  his  foce  at  the  catt^ 
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mencement;  his  skin,  instead  of  being  cold,  is  warm  and  covered  with 
sweat ;  his  pulse,  even  if  quickened,  does  not  become  irregular ;  his  pupils 
are  not  dilated,  nor  insensible  to  light.  He  does  not  keep  his  eyes  wide 
open,  nor  are  the  eyeballs  distorted ;  generally  he  only  separates  the  lids  a 
little  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  watch  the  bystanders.  If  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid  he  resists  it,  and  instead  of  Us 
conjunctiva  being  insensible,  the  slightest  contact  excites  forcible  contraction 
of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  readily  allow  the 
thumbs  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  palms,  and  afterwards  close  them  again. 
Bat,  according  to  Dr  Marc,  in  a  person  really  attacked  by  epilepsy  the  thumbs 
require  force  to  loose  them ;  and,  when  once  extended,  they  remain  so  until 
the  end  of  the  attack,  or  at  least  until  a  fresh  convulsion  begins.  Again, 
in  a  simulated  fit  the  tongue  is  seldom  or  never  bitten,  and  there  is  no  foam 
about  the  mouth — ^unless,  indeed,  this  is  imitated  by  a  piece  of  soap  in  the 
cheek.  The  muscular  strength  of  a  malingerer  is  not  increased.  If  a  little 
snuff  be  blown  into  his  nostrils  he  cannot  help  sneezing ;  in  a  real  fit  no  such 
effect  is  produced.  Another  test  is  the  absence  of  sensibility  to  pain :  a  test 
commonly  adopted  by  policemen  and  others  is  to  press  the  thumb-nail  forcibly 
beneath  that  of  the  person  supposed  to  be  in  a  fit.  As  already  mentioned, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  repeated  attempts  to  feign  epilepsy  have 
sometimes  ended  in  the  development  of  a  genuine  attack. 

An  educated  medical  man  would  naturally  succeed  in  imitating  a  fit 
better  than  one  who  has  no  professional  knowledge.  Trousseau  relates  that 
Esquirol,  who  did  not  believe  that  an  attack  could  be  simulated  so  as  to 
deceive,  was  once  talking  this  very  matter  over  with  him  and  with  Calmeil 
at  the  asylum  at  Gharenton,  when  the  latter  fell  on  the  floor  in  violent  con- 
vulsions. Esquirol  examined  him  for  a  moment^  and  then  said,  "Poor 
fellow,  he  is  epileptic  !"  upon  which  Calmeil  got  up  and  asked  him  whether 
he  still  retained  his  opinion. 

(b)  Assuming  our  patient's  attacks  to  be  genuine,  one  has  next  to  con- 
sider whether  they  are  really  epileptic  or  epileptiform.  This  question  is 
often  settled  by  the  clinical  history ;  the  case  may,  perhaps,  be  of  many 
years'  standing,  and  the  fits  may  have  gradually  developed  from  the  minor 
into  the  major  form.  But  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  attacks  may  recur  at 
intervals  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  present  all  the  characters  of  idio- 
pathic epilepsy,  and  yet  be  symptomatic.  Trousseau's  case  has  been  already 
mentioned,  of  the  clerk  who  had  been  liable  to  epileptiform  seizures  for 
several  years,  at  monthly  intervals,  and  in  whom  they  ceased  when  some 
carious  teeth  were  removed.  The  same  writer  relates  the  case  of  a  lady, 
aged  seventy-one,  who  for  thirty-one  years  had  been  subject  to  attacks 
recurring  with  daily  increasing  frequency,  so  that  she  at  length  had  as  many 
as  twenty-one  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Her  forehead  and  nose  presented 
characteristic  signs  of  former  syphilitic  disease ;  and  the  administration  of 
mercury  and  io^de  of  potassium  checked  the  fits. 

(c)  (Generally,  however,  the  question  of  syphilis  need  hardly  be  enter- 
tained unless  the  fits  are  comparatively  of  recent  origin ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Bright's  disease,  lead-poisoning,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  the  various 
organic  affections  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  diagnosis  between  these  dis- 
eases and  true  epilepsy  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  other  symptoms  which  severally  characterise  them,  and  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  between  the  attacks. 

Prognom. — ^If  we  separate  the  "  true  "  idiopathic  disease  from  sympto- 
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matic  eclampsia  due  to  injury,  tumours  or  other  "  gross  "  lesions  of  the 
brain,  the  epileptiform  convulsions  of  ursomia  and  iA  the  puerperal  staler 
hystero-epilepsy  and  infantile  convulsions — we  shall  find  that  ^)il^»y  is  bo 
less  grave  in  its  prognosis  than  alarming  in  its  symptoms ;  and  althoii^  1^ 
treatment  we  can  greatly  reduce  the  number  and  severity  of  the  attada,  ii 
is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  we  can  cure  it 

If  epilepsy  begins  in  childhood  there  is  good  hope  that  it  will  dittppasr 
about  puberty.  Eclampsia  occurring  for  the  first  time  after  fifty  is  nsiialljr 
symptomatic. 

The  frequency  of  the  fits  is  of  worse  prognosis  than  thor  severity. 
True  petit  mat  commonly  ends  in  grcmd  mal. 

Hereditary  epilepsy  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  difficult  to  cure. 

When  no  improvement  takes  place  under  treatment^  and  no  cause  er 
occasion  of  the  attacks  can  be  discovered  and  removed,  the  natmml  progran 
of  the  disease  is  towards  mental  imbecility. 

Treatmml. — In  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  two  things  have  to  beeoo- 
sidered  :  (1)  the  management  of  the  attacks  themselves ;  and  (3)  thaiof  the 
intervening  periods,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

(1)  So  far  as  concerns  the  paroxysm^  the  most  important  point  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  patient  has  any  warning  of  its  approach.  B  then 
should  be  a  distinct  aura,  starting,  perhaps,  from  the  hand  or  foot^  one  cm 
often,  by  compressing  the  limb  above,  arrest  the  fit  after  it  has  eommsBeei 
Some  years  ago  there  was,  in  the  Evelina  Hospital,  a  girl  who  eoBstsatiy 
wore  round  her  wrist  a  piece  of  cord ;  this  was  pulled  tight  as  soon  ss  ^ 
felt  the  sensation  which  indicated  that  she  was  about  to  have  an  attack,  sad 
not  a  single  one  developed  itself  during  several  weeks ;  after  a  time  bniaidfl 
of  potassium  was  administered,  and  the  aura  then  ceased  to  recur.  Maaj 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  placed  on  record  by  diftrent  ob- 
servers. Dr  Bazire  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  fits  were  ahraji 
preceded  by  spasmodic  closure  of  the  left  hand  ;  by  forcibly  eztendii^  the 
fingers,  and  keeping  them  open,  an  impending  attack  could  be  warded  oC 
A  patient  of  Dr  Beynolds'  had  jerking  of  the  left  leg,  which  was  drami  ip 
behind  him,  when  his  attack  began ;  it  was  arrested  by  eztensioD  of  the 
muscles.  Another  plan  which  has  been  recommended  consists  in  caotoriaBg 
the  surface  from  widch  the  aura  proceeds. 

Even  when  an  epileptic  fit  is  not  ushered  in  by  any  symptoms  beyoad 
pallor  of  the  countenance  and  tonic  spasms,  it  would  appear  that  the  praqf* 
inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl  is  sometimes  ci^ble  of  arresting  it  Sa 
Grichton  Browne  has  related  some  instances  of  this.  One  is  that  of  i  mi 
who  started  up  suddenly  in  bed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  and  his  head  toraad  Is 
one  side ;  these  symptoms  were  known  to  indicate  the  approach  of  is 
attack ;  but  the  nitrite  was  administered,  and  the  patient  at  onoe  Ml  beek 
on  his  pillow  in  a  half-fainting  state,  but  without  the  slightest  agitatioa  flf 
the  muscles.  In  another  case  a  fit  had  actually  begun  in  the  ordbisiy  vij 
with  rigid  stretching  of  the  hands  by  the  side,  and  turning  up  of  the  ej^ 
balls,  when  the  nitrite  was  held  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  in  twestj 
seconds  complete  recovery  had  taken  place. 

After  an  epileptic  attack  has  fully  developed  itself,  there  is  evidence  thit 
it  may  still  sometimes  be  cut  short  by  compression  of  the  carotid  srterj  is 
the  neck.  This  procedure  must  be  supposed  to  diminish  to  soae  eiM 
the  blood  supply  to  the  brain.  It  was  firat  suggested  by  Dr  Fairy,  of  Bilk, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.    He  relates  a  case  in  which  it  {K^ 
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siiceessful.  A  man  who  had  been  liable  to  epilepsy  for  two  years  was  one 
day  beginning  to  have  a  fit ;  his  eyes  were  assuming  a  vacant  stare,  and 
convulsions  were  beginning  about  his  throat,  when  Dr  Parry  made  strong 
pressure  over  the  right  carotid  artery ;  upon  this  the  convulsions  ceased, 
and  the  attack  proceeded  no  further.  He  instructed  the  patient  how  to 
eompress  the  vessel,  and  the  latter  afterwards  assured  him  that  when  he  had 
sufficient  warning  he  was  often  able  to  prevent  the  epileptic  paroxysm. 
At  Guy's  Hospital  this  practice  was  adopted  by  the  late  Mr  Stocker, 
and  sometimes  with  striking  results.  But  it  was  most  useful  in  cases  with 
a  strong  hysterical  element.  The  plan  which  Mr  Stocker  used  to  adopt  was 
to  press  both  thumbs  into  the  neck,  one  on  each  side,  towards  the  spine ;  in 
doing  so  he  doubtless  compressed  many  other  parts  beside  the  carotid 
arteries,  and  the  pain  caused  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  rapid  restoration  of  the  patient  to  consciousness,  at  least  when  the 
case  was  hysterical. 

When  we  are  called  to  a  patient  in  an  epileptic  seizure  we  must  see  that 
his  clothes  are  loosened,  especially  about  his  neck,  and  we  must  take  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  his  injuring  himself.  We  may  endeavour  to  keep  the 
tongue  from  being  bitten  by  putting  a  piece  of  india-rubber  between  the 
teeth,  but  this  involves  the  risk  of  its  falling  back  into  the  throat  and  causing 
suffocation.  Epileptics  who  are  liable  to  attacks  in  the  night  should  be  very 
careful  to  remove  false  teeth  from  the  mouth  before  going  to  bed,  lest  they 
should  become  impacted  in  the  pharynx  during  a  paroxysm. 

In  the  stains  epilepiiums  it  would  appear  that  the  best  remedy  is  the 
inhalation  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl.  Sir  Crichton  Browne  has  recorded  ten 
cases  in  which  he  employed  it,  and  eight  of  them  terminated  in  recovery. 
The  effects  of  the  remedy  were  of  the  most  striking  character.  For 
instance,  a  man,  aged  thirty,  had  from  May  6th  to  the  10th  had  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  fits  a  day ;  on  the  11th  he  was  in  a  most  critical  condition ;  he 
lay  cm  his  back,  breathing  stertorously,  with  livid  purple  features,  and 
streaming  with  perspiration ;  the  pulse  was  140,  the  temperature  103^.  It 
seemed  useless  to  make  trial  of  the  nitrite,  but  as  a  forlorn  hope  he  was 
made  to  inhale  five  drops  every  hour.  His  breathing  at  once  became  less 
laboured,  and  he  had  only  three  more  fits  that  day,  and  on  the  12th  there 
were  gleams  of  consciousness ;  the  pulse  and  temperature  fell ;  on  the  14th 
he  could  answer  questions,  and  by  the  17th  the  fits  ceased,  and  he  passed 
into  his  usual  state  of  health,  and  was  able  to  take  part  in  domestic  work. 
Dr  Browne  adds  that  he  has  found  no  other  plan  of  treatment  of  nearly  the 
same  value  in  the  status  epilepticus  as  inhalation  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl, 
although  other  measures  may  occasionally  be  useful. 

The  withdrawal  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  has  sometimes  suddenly 
restored  to  consciousness  patients  who  were  in  a  state  of  profound  coma. 
Some  years  ago  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  same  kind  occurred  at  Gvcf^ 
in  the  practice  of  Dr  Wilks.  Perhaps  this  undoubted  benefit  of  vemsecHon 
in  apoplectic  epilepsy  may  explain  the  reputation  of  bleeding  in  cases  of 
cerebnJ  hemorrhage. 

(2)  For  thepreverUUm  of  epileptic  fits  in  those  who  are  liable  to  them — 
in  odier  words,  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  epilepsy — the  bromide  of  potassium 
surpasses  all  other  drugs  in  efficacy.  Sir  Charles  Locock,  in  1857,  was  the  first 
to  recommend  it^  and  he  spoke  of  it  as  being  especially  serviceable  in  women 
in  whom  Uie  attacks  coincided  with  the  menstrual  periods.  But  subsequent 
observations  have  shown  that  there  is  no  such  limitation  of  its  curative 
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power.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  three  tames  dailj, 
and  it  must  be  continued  for  months,  or  even  for  two  or  three  yean,  bs 
effect  is  sometimes  to  free  the  patient  for  ever  from  the  liability  to  recur* 
rence  of  the  attacks.  In  other  cases  it  suspends  them  for  a  time,  or  diBtii- 
ishes  their  frequency  and  severity,  but  when  its  administratioii  it  sii»- 
pended  they  soon  become  as  bad  as  before.  In  yet  other  cases  it  does  mmt 
good  for  a  time,  but  seems  to  lose  its  power,  although  the  padent  may  go 
on  taking  it  without  interruption.  Lastly,  in  a  very  few  instances  it  Hipens 
to  be  altogether  useless.  No  explanation  has  yet  been  found  for  the 
varying  effects  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  different  cases. 

Most  persons  can  take  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  bromide  of  potisshw 
three  times  daily  without  suffering  any  ill  effects.  But  when  it  is  given  in 
larger  doses  it  is  apt  to  cause  very  striking  symptoms  after  ten  days  at  a 
fortnight,  and  the  condition  so  produced  has  been  called  Brondsm,  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  Bazire  (Syd.  ^.  translation  of  'Trousseau's  Lectures,'  vol  i, 
p.  100)  it  is  characterised  by  headache,  apathy,  impairment  of  the  specoJ 
senses  and  of  common  sensations,  loss  of  sexual  appetite  and  vigour,  en- 
feeblement  of  muscular  power  in  the  limbs,  tremor  (rf  the  hands,  and 
impaired  action  of  the  heart.  A  young  American  lady  came  under  the 
writer's  care,  who,  after  taking  bromides  for  several  years  to  cure  qnkpsf, 
had  fallen  into  a  dull,  stupid,  listless  condition,  sitting  for  hours  withoot 
moving,  and  incapable  of  joining  in  society.  A  very  definite  symptom  of 
bromism  is  anaesthesia  of  the  velum  palati,  uvula,  and  pharynx,  which  nay 
be  tickled  without  producing  any  efforts  of  deglutition. 

Another  remarkable  effect  is  the  production  of  a  cutaneous  eruption. 
This  commonly  resembles  acne  more  or  less  closely ;  it  consists  id  pustules 
surrounding  hair-follicles,  but  these  are  arranged  in  patches  or  groups,  siid 
dry  up  into  large  scabs,  beneath  which  the  stin  becomes  red  and  thiekened. 
One  case  of  this  kind  is  depicted  on  the  forty-third  plate  of  the  Sydenhsa 
Society's  '  Atlas.'  In  that  instance  the  scalp  and  the  extensor  siuhioM  d 
the  limbs  were  especially  affected  by  the  eruption,  but  the  face  and  the  hp 
are  more  often  its  principal  seat.  This  unpleasant  effect  of  Immiides  iniy 
be  prevented  or  mitigated  by  adding  arsenic  to  the  medicine. 

One  is  not  infrequently  consulted  by  a  patient  who  has  just  had  a  fint 
epileptiform  attack.  The  bromide  should  then  be  prescribed  without  ddsj. 
The  probability  of  its  usefulness  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  its  ascertainad 
efficacy  in  the  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  its  value  can  be  biriy 
tested.  If  one  were  to  lay  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  before  th»  pstitfl 
himself,  he  would  certainly  wish  to  take  the  medicine  regularly  f or  a  oob- 
siderable  length  of  time,  even  though,  in  the  event  of  his  remaining  frei 
from  further  attacks,  it  must  always  remain  doubtful  whether  or  not  tkot 
was  a  real  necessity  for  treatment. 

If  the  bromide  of  potassium  fails  to  check  the  recurrence  of  attach  d 
epil^y,  although  given  in  large  doses  and  with  the  utmost  peraevanneei 
we  must  then  have  recourse  to  some  other  remedy ;  and  periu^  the  bestii 
belladonna.  This  was  especially  recommended  by  Bretonneau  and  bf 
Trousseau.  At  first  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  should  be  ff^ 
twice  or  three  times  a  day ;  and  the  dose  should  be  gradually  increased. 
At  one  time  a  patient  of  the  author's  took  two  grains  t^ree  times  dailj  te 
a  great  length  of  time,  with  marked  benefit.  Trousseau  insists  on  tki 
necessity  tihat  belladonna  should  be  continued  for  a  long  period  if  iti 
value  is  to  be  fully  tested  ;  a  year,  he  says,  is  sometimes  swcely  suflkMSt 
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for  the  discovery  of  iU  influence ;  and  if  in  the  second  year  there  should  be 
some  improvement  it  may  be  worth  while  for  the  patient  to  go  on  taking  it 
lor  Uiree  or  even  four  years.  He  speaks  of  it  as  completely  curing  the 
disease  in  some  very  rare  cases ;  but  Dr  Beynolds  has  never  known  it  do 
more  than  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  seizures. 

The  salts  of  zinc  are  useful  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy.  Dr  Wilks  has 
had  imder  his  observation  more  than  one  case  in  which  the  patient  was 
always  better  when  under  their  influence.  Dr  Beynolds  speaks  favoui*ably 
of  the  oxide,  but  has  seen  no  good  result  from  the  sulphate. 

The  nitrate  and  the  oxide  of  silver  have  been  recommended,  but  are 
probably  useless.  And  one  must  not  forget  that^  taken  for  a  length  of  time, 
this  dn^  will  stain  the  skin  of  a  bluish-black  colour.  It  is  believed  that 
diese  preparations  may  be  administered  with  safety  if  the  course  is  not 
allowed  to  be  continued  for  more  than  six  weeks.  Twenty  years  or  more 
ago  an  American  was  to  be  seen  about  London  who  had  been  castrated  and 
afterwards  completely  blackened  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  hope  of  curing 
his  epilepsy.  His  s^  looked  as  if  it  had  been  polished  with  black-lead,  but 
the  result  was  negative  so  far  as  the  disease  was  concerned. 

In  some  cases  the  introduction  of  a  seton  into  the  nape  of  the  neck  has 
led  to  the  suspension  of  epileptic  fits.  A  patient  of  Dr  Wilks  in  Mary 
Ward,  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  had  a  seton  put  in  her  neck.  The  fits 
ceased  entirely.  After  more  than  a  year  the  seton  was  removed  and  they 
reappeared.     It  was  again  inserted,  and  again  the  convulsions  ceased. 

The  application  of  ice  to  the  spine,  as  recommended  by  Dr  Chapman, 
has  been  fully  tried  by  Dr  Beynolds,  who  reports  that  it  did  no  good. 

Trephining  is  a  very  dubious  remedy  in  cases  of  idiopathic  epilepsy, 
though  useful  in  Jacksonian  eclampsia  from  a  cortical  lesion. 

The  food  of  patients  sufiering  under  epilepsy  should  be  digestible,  and 
their  meals  leisurely  and  regular.  Dr  Wilks  speaks  of  having  seen  cases  in 
which  reducing  the  quantity  of  meat  has  been  followed  by  a  decline  in  the 
number  and  severity  of  the  fits ;  but  in  other  instances  a  generous  diet  has 
been  advantageous.  The  writer  knew  a  lady  who,  by  the  late  Dr  Badclifie's 
advice,  lived  on  vegetarian  diet  for  some  years ;  and  the  effect  in  checking 
the  fits  both  in  frequency  and  severity  was  marked.  Some  definite  experi- 
ments in  regard  to  the  influence  of  animal  food  have  been  made  at  the 
West  Biding  Asylum  by  Dr  Merson,  who  kept  a  number  of  patients  for  a 
month  on  a  diet  including  much  meat,  and  then  for  the  same  period  on  one 
in  which  there  was  none  at  all ;  there  was  no  marked  difference  in  the 
number  of  fits,  but  several  of  the  patients  were  much  more  dull  and  languid 
when  taking  animal  food  than  when  restricted  to  farinaceous  diet. 

Both  the  mind  and  the  body  of  epileptic  patients  should  be  kept  in 
exercise,  short  of  fatigue.  The  limbs  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  cold, 
particularly  at  night.  Dr  Beynolds  says  that  in  many  cases  nocturnal 
seizures  have  been  prevented  by  a  prop  being  put  under  the  upper  half  of 
the  mattress,  so  as  to  keep  the  head  and  shoulders  well  raised. 

Paroxysmal  Vertigo.*  —  Another  affection  which  may  occur  in 
paroxysms  is  vertigo  or  giddiness.  The  term  "paroxysmal  vertigo"  is 
better  than  "  epileptic  vertigo,"  for  the  latter  has  been  used  as  a  synonym 
for  the  less  severe  form  of  epilepsy — ^the  petii  mal^  which  is  not  usmdly 

*  Vertigo  (vertere,  to  torn)  answers  to  the  English  words  giddiness  or  swimming 
of  ihe  head.— ^r.  Vertige.— G'frm.  Schwindel. 
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attended  with  giddiness,  and  it  is  almost  always  attended  with  lots  of 
consciousness  (cf.  p.  751). 

Two  forms  of  paroxysmal  vertigo  are  recognised  by  systematic  writers. 
In  one  the  patient  feels  as  thoagh  he  himself  were  made  to  torn  roaiid  and 
round,  or  were  against  his  will  impelled  forwards,  or  backwards,  or  to  one 
side.  In  the  other  he  fancies  that  objects  are  revolving  round  him.  In 
each  case  he  remains  perfectly  conscious,  and  all  that  occurs  is  duly 
registered  in  his  memory.  If  he  has  had  previous  attacks,  he  may  be  wd 
aware  that  his  sensations  are  without  foundation ;  yet  by  the  strongest  effort 
of  his  will  he  is  incapable  of  overcoming  their  effect  In  a  first  atud[ 
he  may  be  completely  deceived.  A  patient^  who  happened  to  be  travdliiig 
by  railway,  beheld  one  side  of  the  carriage  suddenly  rise  four  or  five  feet^ 
and  throw  him  into  the  opposite  comer.  He  naturally  supposed  thai 
there  was  a  serious  accident ;  but  in  reality  he  had  not  moved  from  his 
seat.  Dr  Eamskill  relates  that  a  patient  of  his,  who  was  attacked  while  in 
the  street,  felt  the  pavement  uneven,  with  alternate  depreesiiHis  and  eleva- 
tions over  which  he  seemed  to  be  obliged  to  lift  his  feet  At  the  sune 
time  the  shop  windows  seemed  to  him  to  be  moving  forwards,  and  the 
passers  by  to  be  racing  after  one  another.  But  he  also  felt  giddy  in 
himself ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  forms  of  vertigo  just  described 
cannot  be  regarded  as  distinct  affections.  In  most  cases  both  are  ezperi> 
enced,  either  at  the  same  time  or  successively. 

The  gait  is  unsteady  or  reeling;  the  patient  feels  afraid  ci  rmming 
against  other  people  or  surrounding  objects  -,  he  catches  hold  of  sone 
support ;  or  he  may  lose  his  balance  and  fall  to  the  ground.  SometiiDei 
closing  the  eyes  removes  the  sensation  of  vertigo  for  the  time.  Kanna 
commonly  accompanies  the  attacks,  or  even  vomiting. 

Paroxysmal  vertigo  is  often  connected  with  impairment  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  the  patient  being  more  or  less  completely  deaf  on  one  or  both  odei^ 
and  generally  experiencing  sensations  of  buzzing  or  singing  in  die  ett& 
In  1861,  M6ni^re  recorded  in  the  'Gazette  M6dicale'  some  remaikiUe 
instances  of  this  kind  ;  and  such  cases  have  been  described  under  the  naas 
of  M^ni^re's  disease,  "auditory,"  "aural,"  or  labyrinthine  verHffo;  but  the 
prevalent  interpretation  of  their  pathology  is  far  from  proved 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  affections  of  the  middle,  and  era 
of  the  external  ear  may  give  rise  to  attacks  of  giddinen,  faintna^ 
and  sickness.  For  example,  in  the  'Archives  of  Ophthalmology  tad 
Otology'  for  1871,  both  Knapp,  of  New  York,  and  Brunner,  of  Zmid^ 
mention  cases  of  aural  catarrh  in  which  such  symptoms  a{^)eand; 
and  Toynbee  many  years  ago  asserted  that  cerumen  accumulated  in  tin 
external  meatus  might  by  its  pressure  on  the  membrana  tympani  prodnoe 
similar  effects. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  more  accessible  parts  of  tb 
organ  of  hearing  are  free  from  disease.  If  the  deafness  is  of  one  ear,  i 
tuning-fork  is  not  heard  on  that  side,  even  when  placed  upon  the  teelh  or 
upon  the  top  of  the  head.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  Uie  seat  of  misdikf 
must  be  the  internal  ear. 

At  this  point  some  very  interesting  physiolc^cal  observations  ^pptu  to 
find  their  application.  Many  years  ago  Flourens  discovered  that  in  pigeoH 
and  rabbits  section  of  the  semicircular  canals  causes  strange  distoilMUioes  d 
equilibrium.  More  recently  Mach,  of  Vienna,  and  Crum  Brown,  oi  Edin> 
burgh,  have  shown  good  evidence  that  the  function  of  these  structores  is  lo 
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furnish  the  impressions  which  form  the  piincipal  basis  of  our  knowledge  as 
to  the  relation  between  our  movements  and  those  of  surrounding  objects. 
They  have  even  shown  what  are  the  several  disturbances  of  equilibrium 
which  irritation  or  destruction  of  each  canal  may  be  expected  to  produce. 
Charcot  observed  a  case  of  paroxysmal  vertigo  in  which  the  lesion  was 
chiefly  in  the  left  ear,  and  in  which  the  direction  of  reeling  was  principally 
forwards,  but  sometimes  backwards,  while  occasionally  there  was  a  sense  of 
rotation  on  a  vertical  axis,  always  from  left  to  right.  This  last  would, 
according  to  recent  writers,  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  left  horizontal 
ampulla,  while  movements  forwards  and  backwards  would  answer  to  irri- 
tation of  the  posterior  and  superior  canals  respectively.  Destruction  of 
the  same  parts  would,  however,  produce  precisely  the  converse  effects,  and 
thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact  that  some  patients  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  reel  towards  the  side  on  which  they  were  deaf.  In 
either  case  the  actual  movements  are  supposed  to  be  the  reflex  results  of 
the  impressions  conveyed  to  the  co-ordinating  centre  from  the  several  canals, 
which  under  normal  conditions  balance  one  another,  but  which  no  longer  do 
so  when  one  of  them  is  diseased  or  injured. 

Even  when  morbid  changes  in  the  meatus  or  tympanum  are  obviously 
inresent,  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  direct  cause  of  vertigo  is  disorder 
of  the  labyrinth ;  for  pressure  upon  the  fenestra  ovalis  can  easily  be  con- 
ceived to  cause  increased  tension  in  the  semicircular  canals.  Thus  all  cases 
of  "auditory  vertigo"  might  come  to  be  regarded  as  alike  examples  of 
M^ni^re's  disease  or  labyrinthine  vertigo. 

M^ni^re  himself  did  not  merely  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  vertigo  is  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  suffer  from  deafness  or  from  some 
disease  of  the  internal  ear ;  for  this  was  well  known  before.  What  was 
really  new  in  his  paper  was  that  he  Endeavoured  to  show  that  sudden 
apoplectiform  symptoms  (including  at  least  a  transient  loss  of  conscious- 
ness) might  occur  in  a  person  previously  healthy,  might  be  followed  by 
deafness,  and  that  the  cause  of  such  attacks  might  be  an  affection  of  the 
internal  ear.  He  relates  seVeral  cases  of  patients  who  fell  down  insensible, 
and  who,  when  they  recovered,  were  found  to  be  deaf ;  and  a  similar  instance 
has  been  recently  recorded  by  Knapp. 

The  only  one  of  M6ni^re's  cases  in  which  a  post-mortem  examination  was 
made  is  the  tenth  and  last  of  his  series.  A  young  woman,  while  menstru- 
ating, undertook  a  night  journey  outside  a  coach.  She  suddenly  became 
completely  deaf,  and  was  admitted  into  Chomel's  wards.  The  principal 
symptoms  were  constant  vertigo  and  vomiting.  She  died  on  the  fifth  day. 
At  the  autopsy  no  disease  could  be  discovered  in  the  nervous  centres ;  but 
the  semicircular  canals  in  each  ear  contained  a  reddish  plastic  substance. 
Surely  this  observation  is  very  inconclusive.  Cases  in  which  an  autopsy 
fails  to  reveal  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  cerebral  symptoms  present 
during  life  are,  after  all,  not  very  rare ;  and  it  seems  rash  to  assume  that 
the  state  of  the  labyrinths  was  the  real  cause  of  the  fatal  illness  in  ChomeFs 
patient.  Moreover,  as  Brunner  points  out,  even  if  full  value  were  allowed 
to  the  case  in  question,  one  could  hardly  take  it  as  demonstrating  the  nature 
of  those  other  cases  in  which  cerebral  symptoms  come  on  suddenly  and 
rapidly  pass  off.  In  these  it  has  been  supposed  by  Knapp  that  hemor- 
rhage takes  place  into  the  semicircular  canals.  But  since  the  deafness  is 
often  simultaneous  in  the  two  ears,  the  blood  must  be  effused  on  both  sidds 
at  or  about  the  same  time,  and  this  makes  the  explanation  very  improbable« 
VOL.  I.  49 
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It  is  true  that  hs&morrliage  into  both  retin»  occurs  in  cases  of  Brigjit't  Urn- 
ease ;  but  surely  not  so  as  to  cause  sudden  and  total  blindness.* 

A  different  view  has  been  su^ested  by  Dr  Wilks ;  namely,  that 
there  is  no  affection  of  the  meatus  or  tympanum,  the  deafness  and  the 
bral  symptoms  are  both  in  some  cases  due  to  changes  in  the  nerroiis  i 
It  is  evident  that  such  an  explanation  is  particularly  applicable  to 
M6ni^re's  disease  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that  term ;  the  sudden  km  of 
hearing  in  both  ears  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  an  affection  of  the  auditory 
centre ;  and  the  giddiness  to  a  similar  affection  of  the  centre  for  6q[iiiIibti]iBi, 
which  is  probably  adjacent^  since  its  most  important  afferent  ner?eB  are  thoM 
which  come  from  the  semicircular  canals.  Whatever  peculiarities  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertiginous  tendencies  may  be  observed,  such  as  hare  been 
supposed  to  depend  upon  affections  of  particular  ampulls,  they  can  all  be 
referred  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  centre,  tor  in  this  the  fnnctioni  <d 
each  canal  must  be  fully  represents.  The  amiJogy  of  Uie  other  pacoxjBauI 
neuroses  strongly  supports  Dr  Wilks's  view.  Impairment  of  ai^t  it  a 
frequent  symptom  of  migraine,  and  it  is  certainly  due  to  an  affectaon  of 
the  brain  and  not  of  the  eyes.  Indeed,  "cloudiness  before  the  eyes'*  aad 
"  obscuration  of  the  visual  field  "  are  mentioned  as  having  been  pneaeot  wifeh 
the  vertigo  in  some  of  M^ni^re's  and  Enapp's  cases ;  and  it  may  be  that  in 
these  instances  the  attacks  presented  a  combination  of  the  two  nwirosca, 
the  nerve-storm  spreading  beyond  its  usual  limits  and  encroaching  upon  tibe 
area  concerned  in  migraine.  So  also  in  the  "  i^poplectif  orm  "  cases  describad 
by  M^ni^re,  we  may  account  for  the  loss  of  consciousness  by  sopposiiig  Aat 
the  disturbance  spread  over  the  hemispheres,  as  it  probably  does  in  epilepBy* 

Another  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Dr  Wilks's  view  is  aflRxded  by 
the  fact  that  bromide  of  potassium  may  remove  both  the  giddiness  and  dM 
loss  of  hearing  at  the  same  time ;  and  Mr  Hinton  recorded  under  the  naias 
of  M6ni^re's  disease  a  case  in  which  paroxysmal  vertigo  and  sickness  bad 
beeh  associated  with  only  transient  deafness,  and  in  which  all  these  eympUmm 
together  were  brought  back  by  the  administration  of  quinine. 

Knapp  has  obs^ed  that  in  certain  cases  Uie  impairment  of  besting  m 
particularly  marked  for  certain  musical  tones,  those  of  Uie  middle  octavsa 
being  distinctly  perceived,  while  those  of  the  lower,  and  stiU  more  those  of 
the  higher  octaves  are  hesird  very  imperfectly.  He  regards  this  as  a  proof 
that  the  seat  of  the  affection  is  in  the  labyrinth ;  but  the  force  of  dM 
argument  is  not  obvious.  Much  more  weight  must  be  allowed  to  an  obssr- 
vation  of  Charcot's,  that  some  patients  experience  sensations  of  vertigo  sad 
buzzing  in  the  ears  only  so  long  as  the  deafness  is  partial,  and  lose  these 
symptoms  as  soon  as  it  becomes  complete.  But  even  if  we  should  hsTS  to 
admit  that  in  these  instances  the  internal  ear  is  really  the  part  primarilf 
affected,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  tht 
"  apoplectiform  "  cases,  nor  that  the  vertigo  is  anything  but  a  neurosis.  Why 
may  not  the  same  symptoms  be  produced  in  many  different  ways,  and  yet 
be  always  themselves  the  immediate  result  of  one  particular  kind  of 
disturbance  ?  Epilepsy  and  migraine  may  be  excited  by  a  variety  of  < 
and  so  may  paroxysmal  vertigo. 

The  late  Mi*  Hinton  published  nine  cases  of  vertigo,  mostly  paroxysmal, 
and  associated  with  deafness,  tinnitus,  and  nausea  or  vomiting,  in  the  'Guy's 

*  Tho  writer  once  saw  retinal  hemorrhage  in  the  coTuve  of  chronie  Brifflifs  fiaHi 
catiae  sadden  and  total  blindness ;  but  in  that  patient  the  other  retina  had  been  long 
without  his  knowledge. 
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Hospital  Reports'  for  1873  (vol.  xviii,  p.  193).  In  some  of  these  the 
hearing  was  affected  on  both  sides,  and  in  two  (Cases  3  and  9)  the  percep- 
tion of  certain  musical  sounds  was  definitely  impaired. 

A  classical  instance  of  vertigo,  nausea,  deafness  and  pains  in  the  head, 
coming  on  as  a  paroxysmal  disease  early  in  life  and  persisting  until  old  age 
and  senile  imbecility,  is  that  of  Dean  Swift.  Dr  Legg  and  Dr  Bucknill  have 
ai^ed  in  favour  of  its  being  a  typical  case  of  M6ni^re's  disease ;  but  we 
have,  of  course,  no  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  labyrinth.  Swift's 
account  of  the  origin  of  his  attacks  in  a  fit  of  indigestion  while  he  was 
living  with  Sir  William  Temple  would  point  to  vertigo  a  stomacho  IcesoJ^ 

Writers  describe  this  "  gastric  vertigo  "  as  distinct  from  other  varieties  of 
giddiness.  It  may  be  that  the  stomach  is  not  so  often  concerned  in  the 
production  of  vertigo  as  the  so-called  bilious  condition  which  Dr  Murchison 
identified  with  lithaemia.  But  without  deciding  this  point  the  question  is 
whether  the  giddiness  due  to  disorders  of  digestion  is  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  depends  upon  deafness.  Dr  Wilks  has  remarked  that  the  vertigo 
caused  by  derangement  of  the  liver  occurs  chiefly  when  the  patient  stoops 
or  lays  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  ceases  when  he  stands  upright.  But 
this  distinction  is  not  constant ;  and  in  many  cases  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nervous  symptoms  themselves  to  show  that  they  depend  upon  one  rather 
than  another  of  the  various  causes  to  which  they  may  be  due. 

In  some  cases  the  ingestion  of  food  which  disagrees  with  the  patient 
leads  so  quickly  to  swimming  in  the  head  that  the  connection  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Dr  Murchison  speaks  of  a  medical  friend  of  his,  who  has  long 
suffered  from  gout,  and  who,  whenever  he  drinks  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  glass  of 
champagne,  is  seized  with  sudden  giddiness ;  his  head  feels  empty,  and 
neighbouring  objects  seem  to  whirl  about  him ;  he  would  fall  did  he  not  lay 
hold  of  something  to  support  him ;  after  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  the 
attack  passes  off.  In  other  patients  the  vertigo  lasts  longer.  Dr  Ramskill 
relates  the  case  of  a  merchant  who  was  one  day  quietly  walking  in  the  City 
from  onQ»  office  to  another,  when  he  was  seized  with  giddiness,  so  that  he 
reeled,  and  had  to  lay  hold  of  a  post  which  was  near  at  hand.  In  a  few 
hours,  after  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  he  became  better,  but  he  felt 
weak  and  shaken,  and  complained  of  a  heavy  diffused  headache.  About 
three  hours  before  the  attack  he  had  eaten  hastily,  and  with  imperiect  mas- 
tication, a  breakfast  of  which  sausages  and  Devonshire  cream  formed  a  part ; 
and  to  this  the  vertigo  was  ascribed,  no  doubt  with  justice.  Yet,  during  the 
following  month,  thesamepatienthadfive  similarattacks,  notoneof  which  could 
be  traced  to  any  such  cause,  he  having  in  the  meantime  become  very  particular 
as  to  his  diet.  Dr  BamsMll  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  '*  stomach  vertigo  " 
it  is  the  exception  if  one  is  able  to  trace  any  positive  signs  of  gastric 
disorder  :  the  proof  is  that  the  complaint  is  cured  by  treatment  directed  to 
the  r^ulation  of  the  digestive  organs.  Thus,  a  second  medical  friend  of 
Dr  Murchison's,  who  had  never  had  gout,  and  in  whose  case  the  only 
recorded  indication  of  lithsemia  was  that  his  urine  was  often  loaded  with 
lithates,  was  seized  with  dimness  of  sight  every  night  while  writing.  He 
took  iron  and  quinine  and  other  tonics,  but  without  any  benefit.  He  was 
advised  to  give  up  practice  for  a  time,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  change  of  air ; 
but  while  he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  so  serious  a  step,  he  took  a  few 

*  '*  I  was  seized  with  so  crael  a  At  of  that  giddiness"  ('' and  weakness  and  sickness  in 
my  stomach  ")  "  which  at  times  hath  pursaed  me  from  my  youth  that  I  was  forced  to  He 
down  on  a  bed  for  two  hours  **  (Dec.  17,  1734). 
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grains  of  blue  pill,  whereupon  his  symptoms  at  once  disappeared.  So, 
again,  Trousseau  quotes  from  Boerhaave  the  case  of  a  man  who,  duziiig 
two  years,  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  vertigo  whenever  he  attempted  to 
stand  up.  In  vain  had  the  ablest  practitioners  attempted  to  core  him. 
He  had  a  first  attack  of  gout,  and  from  that  time  the  giddiness  ceased. 

To  complete  the  chain  of  evidence  which  proves  that  vertigo  it  one  of 
the  paroxysmal  neuroses,  there  remains  the  fact  that  it  may  replace  oAer 
members  of  this  group.  Giddiness  is  occasionally  present  during  the 
paroxysms  of  migraine ;  and  Dr  Liveing  refers  to  two  cases,  in  each  of 
which  an  attack  of  intense  vertigo,  of  short  duration,  appeared  sevenl 
times  to  replace  the  ordinary  sick  headache.  The  connection  of  vertigo  with 
epilepsy  is,  perhaps,  closer  still ;  for  giddiness  is  one  of  the  symptomB  of 
the  pdii  mal. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  this  neurosis  is  idiopathic  and  reBuina 
unchanged  in  type  for  many  years.  Dr  Eamskill  states  that  he  has  met  with 
two  instances  of  this  "essential"  vertigo  in  which  the  complaint  aj^ieered 
to  be  transmitted  by  inheritance.  One  of  his  patients  suffering  from  vertago 
had  a  father  living,  and  then  aged  seventy-one,  who  had  himself  been  subject 
to  it  for  thirty-five  years ;  he  also  had  asthma.  Another  patient  complaiiiftd 
for  three  years  of  giddiness  for  which  no  cause  could  be  discovered,  and 
which  resisted  all  kinds  of  treatment.  It  is  true  that  in  that  case  the  giddi- 
neiss  after  a  time  became  almost  continuous  ;  and  persistent  vertigo  is  prcJbably 
more  often  due  to  anemia  from  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the  hadn  than  to 
any  other  cause.  But  it  seems  probable  that  in  exceptional  cases  any  of 
the  paroxysmal  neuroses  may  at  last  cease  to  be  interrupted  by  interralib 
For  example,  a  case  is  recorded  by  Charcot  ('  Progr^  M^,'  ii)  of  a  womaa, 
aged  fifty-one,  who  had  for  six  years  suffered  from  continuoos  vertigcH 
which  did  not  intermit  even  at  nighty  and  was  so  severe  that  she  codd 
not  walk,  nor  even  stand,  for  the  slightest  movement  of  her  head  made  her 
clutch  at  surrounding  objects  for  support.  The  complaint  had  lasted  twen^- 
six  years ;  but  for  a  long  time  it  was  purely  paroxysmal  She  bad  dianun 
of  the  tympanum  on  each  side. 

In  the  treatment  of  vertigo  bromide  of  potassium  is  of  more  service  than 
any  other  medicine,  and  its  value  is  sometimes  more  striking  than  even  in 
epilepsy  itself. 

The  aural  surgeons  use  chloride  of  ammonium  for  those  cases  whidi  are 
associated  with  deafness.  We  have  lately  (April,  1890)  had  a  marked  erne 
of  paroxysmal  vertigo,  with  severe  headache,  tinnitus,  and  temporary  deaf- 
ness with  vomiting,  but  with  no  evidence  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or 
the  ear,  in  Philip  Ward.  The  patient,  a  man  of  about  fifty,  had  been  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  for  several  months,  and  recovered  rapidly  under  nodente 
doses  of  bromide. 

A  careful  inquiry  must  be  made  for  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  or  of 
lithsBmia,  and  Dr  Eamskill  recommends  that  alkalies  and  vegetable  bitters 
should  be  used  in  all  cases  on  the  chance  of  their  being  of  service.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  the  bromide  with  a  few  grains  of  carb(mate  of  soda,  and 
with  equal  parts  of  the  infusions  of  rhubarb  and  calumba.  Wine  is  valu- 
able in  senile  vertigo.  Charcot's  patient  was  cured  in  from  two  to  three 
months  by  fifteen  grains  of  quinine  daily ;  but  in  a  very  characteristic  ease 
of  auditory  vertigo  lately  under  the  writer's  care  the  patient  had,  by  Pn>> 
fessor  Charcot's  advice,  taken  quinine  in  full  and  repeated  doses  whhout 
the  least  benefit. 
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Paroxysmal  Mania.* — There  is  a  paroxysmal  neurosis  in  which  the 
attacks  take  the  form  of  transitory  mania. 

A  striking  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr  Maclaren  in  the  *  Medical  Times 
and  Qazette'  for  1876.  The  patient  was  a  slight,  gentle-looking  lady,  aged 
forty-three,  with  winning  manners  and  a  soft  quiet  voice.  She  was  charac- 
terised by  exalted  religious  feelings  and  morbid  sensitiveness;  She  would 
be  reading  her  Bible  and  talking  gently  to  her  attendant,  when  suddenly, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  she  would  throw  the  book  out  of  the  window, 
and  make  a  rush  to  run  her  head  into  the  fire ;  or  she  would,  perhaps,  turn 
on  the  attendant  and  try  to  strangle  her.  She  would  then  struggle  on, 
keeping  all  the  time  perfectly  silent,  or  uttering  only  an  occasional  word  of 
Scripture,  until  she  was  exhausted,  or  until  by  a  kind  of  awakening  she 
beoraie  restored  to  her  former  condition.  Sometimes  in  the  attacks  she 
would  expose  her  person.  During  the  intervals  she  had  no  recollection 
whatever  of  what  she  had  done ;  at  the  most  she  could  slightly  recall  the 
impulse  which  led  her  to  attempt  some  act  of  violence. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  paroxysms  in  this  case  was  that  in  each  of  them 
the  patient  made  efforts  to  get  at  one  particular  picture,  which  at  other 
times  excited  no  emotion  whatever.  Thus  it  seemed  that  she  followed  out 
in  successive  attacks  trains  of  thought  of  which  she  had  no  knowledge  during 
the  intervals ;  and  her  condition  might  so  far  be  termed  one  of  "  dual  con- 
sciousness." 

Although  Falret  described  this  disorder  as  fwtw  qnli^ticits,  it  would 
appear  that  a  liability  to  epilepsy  is  not  always  present.  Dr  Maclaren's 
patient  had  never  had  epilepsy,  although  she  was  a  member  of  a  family  in 
which  neurotic  affections  prevailed ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  affec* 
tion  is  one  which  bears  a  very  close  relation  to  epilepsy.  As  a  rule,  patients 
who  have  seizures  of  this  kind  have  before  suffered  from  attacks  of  the  petit 
mat,  if  not  of  the  hatU  mal.  Dr  Hughlings  Jackson,  indeed,  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  transitory  epileptic  paroxysm  really  occurs  each 
time  before  the  mental  symptoms  develop  themselves.  In  other  words,  he 
thinks  that  the  affection  is  identical  with  that  form  of  mania  which  some- 
times follows  an  epileptic  fit  (p.  754).  This  view  rests  upon  a  theoretical 
basis.  He  supposes  that  a  necessary  condition  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  mental  disorder  is  the  removal  of  the  control  of  the  highest  centres, 
which  are  exhausted  by  having  discharged  themselves  during  the  fit. 

Even  when  paroxysmal  insanity  occurs  in  those  who  are  really  subject  to 
frequent  epileptic  fits,  one  may  be  unable  to  ascertain  the  fact  at  tiie  time. 
It  often  happens  that  a  patient  in  this  condition  is  brought  to  a  public 
hospital  by  the  police,  and,  as  Dr  Jackson  remarks,  it  may  be  impossible 
for  one  to  say  whether  he  is  an  epileptic,  or  drunk,  or  suffering  from  menin- 
geal hsBmoiThage.  He  records  an  interesting  case  of  a  woman  who  was 
brought  to  the  London  Hospital  in  a  maniacal  state,  with  a  deep  gash  in  the 
left  arm,  by  which  the  elbow-joint  was  opened,  and  all  the  soft  parts  in 
front  of  it  were  cut  through.  She  accused  different  people  of  having  in- 
flicted this  wound  upon  her,  but  it  was  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  she 
had  done  it  herself.  She  had  been  cutting  bread  for  her  children's  tea  when 
she  suddenly  sent  them  all  out  of  the  room.  A  short  time  afterwards  she 
was  found  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor.  On  the  following  day  she 
was  rational,  but  furious  mania  returned  several  times  during  the  next  week. 

•  8ymmym». — Epileptiform    mania — Paroxysmal  insanity  —  Furor  epUepticns. — Fr» 
FoUe  ciicnlalre. 
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On  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  she  had  been  snbject  to  epflep^,  in 
both  the  minor  and  the  graver  form.  The  patient  doubtless  received  the 
suggestion  which  led  to  tiie  infliction  of  the  wound  from  the  drcmnstuiee 
that  she  had  a  knife  in  her  hand  at  the  time. 

The  sufferer  from  this  form  of  insanity  is  particularly  liable  to  find 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  police  for  some  offence  committed  doling 
the  paroxysm ;  and  although  to  a  skilled  medical  observer  it  may  be  per- 
fectly evident  that  he  is  irresponsible,  there  may  be  much  difficoltj  in 
making  this  clear  to  others.  Dr  Jackson  has  done  much  towards  tlie  eluci- 
dation of  such  cases  by  studying  other  instances  in  which  the  acts  perfonned 
are  not  criminal  but  absurd ;  they  may  be  characterised  by  precisely  the 
same  degree  of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  yet  they  leave  no  trace  on 
the  memory.  Thus  one  of  his  patients  had  been  talking  about  so^^per,  and 
it  had  been  agreed  that  he  and  his  wife  should  have  some  cold  fowl,  and  her 
sister  some  cocoa.  Soon  afterwards  he  felt  the  symptoms  of  an  attack  and 
sat  down  on  a  chair  against  the  wall  of  the  kitchen,  where  he  happened  to 
be.  He  remembered  nothing  further,  but  his  sister-in-law  came  in  and 
found  him  standing  by  the  table  mixing  cocoa  in  a  dirty  gallipot,  whidi  was 
half  filled  with  br^  and  milk  for  the  cat,  and  stirring  l^e  mixture  with  a 
mustard-spoon,  which  he  could  not  have  obtained  except  by  going  to  the 
cupboard  for  the  purpose.  If  the  object  fetched  had  been  a  knife,  and  if  he 
had  inflicted  some  injury  with  it,  this  purposive  action  would  have  seemed 
a  strong  point  against  him. 

Dr  Jackson,  however,  himself  admits  that  the  form  taken  by  a  man's 
mental  automatism  during  the  paroxysm  depends  very  much  on  his  natonJ 
disposition.  A  savage  and  suspicious  man  would,  when  his  highest  facul- 
ties were  temporarily  in  abeyance,  be  more  likely  to  kill  some  one  than  to 
mix  cocoa  for  his  sister-in-law.  Indeed,  the  actions  performed  during  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  are  sometimes  exactly  those  wUch  would  have  been 
performed  if  the  individual  had  been  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 
The  patient  last  referred  to  had  on  another  occasion  ordered  dinner  at  to 
eating-house,  when  his  mental  condition  underwent  a  change,  and  he 
remembered  nothing  more  until  he  found  himself  at  his  desk  in  the  office, 
feeling  rather  confused.  He  had  to  go  to  the  place  and  ask  whether  he  bad 
had  his  dinner,  and  he  then  found  that  he  had  eaten  it  and  paid  for  it, 
and  that  neither  landlady  nor  waiter  had  noticed  any  peculiarity  about  him. 

In  other  cases  the  patient  goes  through  ordinary  actions  in  an  absoid 
way.  Thus  another  of  Dr  Jackson's  patients,  while  in  an  omnibus,  was  one 
day  observed  to  blow  his  nose  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  when  he  got  out 
he  gave  the  conductor  £2  lOs.  instead  of  the  luual  coppers.  The  suae 
physician  had  a  patient,  who  one  day  found  the  extinguisher  of  a  candle 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  For  some  years  he  invariably  looked  at  his  watch 
after  each  fit,  and  the  supposition  is  that  he  must,  in  an  attack,  have  mistaken 
the  extinguisher  for  his  watch. 

Falret  long  ago  remarked  that  an  impulsive  tendency  to  wander  about 
is  characteristic  of  this  form  of  insanity.  Hence  the  name  used  by  boom 
French  writers  of  Folie  circtdaire.  lYousseau  gives  some  instances.  A 
gentleman  was  attending  a  literary  meeting  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  when  be 
ran  out  and  walked  for  some  minutes  on  the  quays,  avoiding  with  saocem 
both  the  carriages  and  the  passers  by.  When  he  recovered  he  found  thst 
h^  had  neither  great-coat  nor  hat ;  he  returned  to  the  room  and  reemned, 
with  a  perfectly  lucid  mind,  the  historical  discussion  in  which  he  had  hdatt 
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taken  an  active  part.  The  same  gentleman,  being  a  magistrate,  was  pre- 
siding at  a  provincial  tribunal,  when  he  suddenly  got  up,  muttered  a  few 
unintelligible  words,  and  went  into  another  room.  He  was  followed  by  the 
naher,  who  saw  him  make  water  in  one  comer,  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  seat.  Another  patient  of  Trousseau's,  an  architect,  used  often  to  have 
an  attack  while  walking  across  a  narrow  plank  at  a  height  from  the  ground. 
He  never  met  with  any  accident,  although  he  would  run  rapidly  over  the 
scaffolding,  shrieking  out  his  own  name  in  a  loud  abrupt  voice.  A  moment 
afterwards  he  would  resume  his  occupation  and  give  orders  to  his  workmen, 
without  any  recollection  of  what  had  occurred  to  him. 

In  attacks  of  this  kind  the  state  of  the  patient  is  often  said  to  be  that 
of  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep.  True  somnambulism  (when  it  is  not  a 
manifestation  of  hysteria)  has  every  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  group  of  paroxysmal  neuroses  (cf.  infra^  p.  819). 

The  same  is  Uie  case,  too,  with  the  "  night  terrors "  to  which  some 
children  are  liable,  who  start  up  an  hour  or  two  after  going  to  sleep, 
screaming  with  fright^  and  unable  for  some  minutes  to  recognise  the  parents 
or  nurse.  That  these  various  attacks  should  occur  only  at  night  is  nothing 
more  than  occurs  in  many  cases  of  epilepsy  itself. 

Mbgrql* — DefiniHon  and  nomendahire. — ^An  attack  of  this  disease  in 
its  most  typical  form  begins  wiUi  a  peculiar  dimness  of  sight ;  after  a  while 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  become  numb  and  tingle,  or  the  patient  feels  some 
difficulty  of  speech  ;  presently  the  power  of  vision  is  restored,  but  pain  in 
the  head  comes  on,  which  may  last  for  some  hours,  and,  before  it  ceases, 
vomiting  often  takes  place.  The  same  succession  of  symptoms  recurs  again 
and  again  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals. 

Great  confusion  prevails  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  this 
complaint.  Many  names  for  it  are  in  use,  but  each  of  them  is  properly 
apfdicable  to  only  one  of  the  various  forms  it  may  assume,  and  sevend  of 
them  would  naturally  be  taken  to  include  other  and  distinct  affections. 

The  pain  is  often  limited  to  one  side  of  the  head.  To  such  cases  the 
name  "hemicrania"  has  been  applied  since  the  days  of  the  old  Greek 
writers ;  and  that  word  has  undergone  corruption  into  the  French  migraine 
and  the  English  megrim.  In  strictness,  therefore,  these  terms  are  inappli- 
cable to  a  case  in  which  both  temples  ache  at  the  same  time ;  but  such  cases 
constitute  the  majority,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  others.  Still  less 
can  those  be  isolated  in  which  the  pain  is  intense  and  limited  to  a  single 
pointy  as  if  a  nail  were  driven  into  the  skull — clavus  hystericus. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  English  terms  biliotts  headache^  sick  headache,  and  sick 
giddiness.  But  many  cases  present  no  indication  of  gastric  or  hepatic  dis- 
order ;  and  Uiere  is  a  different  form  of  headache  far  more  closely  related  to 
dyspepsia  and  constipation.  If  we  can  forget  its  etymology,  the  word 
megrim  or  migraine  is  the  most  suitable  general  term,  and  Dr  liveing  thus 
adopted  it. 

Symptoms. — ^There  is  one  symptom  of  megrim  which  invariably  precedes 
all  the  others  if  it  occurs  at  all ;  this  is  the  affection  of  sight.  The  patient 
first  notices  that  he  cannot  see  distinctly  some  part  of  what  he  is  looking 

*  Synonyms. — Hemicrania  {nfwcpavia),  whence  Fr.  Migraine,  and  oar  vemacnlar  term, 
'<tbe  Megnxns."— 6^«rm.  Hemicranie. — Paroxysmal  sick  headache — Bilious  headache  (in 
part)— CfatTUB  hystericoB — Hemicrania  periodica  and  Hysteria  oephalioa  refer  rather  to 
•npia-orUtal  neoralgia  than  to  Megrim. 
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at.  The  portion  of  the  visual  field  which  is  thus  blotted  out  is  at  fint ' 
smalL .  It  may  be  at  the  exact  centre  of  the  field,  but  more  generally  it  is  a 
little  to  one  side  of  it,  so  that  in  reading  from  a  printed  page  he  has  to 
glance  slightly  away  from  the  word  he  wishes  to  see.  The  dim  spot  is  not 
black,  but  seems  like  a  faint  cloud,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the 
surface  upon  which  the  eyes  are  directed.  It  quickly  begins  to  enlarge, 
and  gradually  overspreads  more  or  less  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  fidl 
This  symptom  is  known  as  Hemiopsia  (cf.  suprOy  pp.  573,  618,  682).  Dr 
Hubert  Airy  has  proposed  to  call  it  teichopsia  (relxocy  &  city  wall ;  &f«c, 
vision),  from  the  peculiar  zigzagged  outline,  with  angles  like  tiioee  of  a 
fortification,  which  often  marks  the  edge  of  the  blind  haJf  of  the  field.  The 
surface  within  seems  to  have  an  undulatory  motion  which  has  been  oooi- 
pared  to  that  of  a  boiling  liquid ;  and  the  angles  appear  to  flidcer  or  to 
revolve.  The  form  of  the  cloud  is  originally  oviij  but  as  it  grows  bigger  a 
gap  forms  in  the  side  towards  the  centre  of  the  field,  so  that  it  becomes 
horseshoe-shaped.  One  part  of  the  curve  then  seems  to  touch  the  point  d 
exact  vision ;  and  in  this  the  angles  are  much  smaller  and  cloeer  together 
than  in  the  other  part,  which  spreads  away  into  the  outer  region  of  the 
field.  Sometimes  the  cloud  is  uncoloured ;  sometimes  it  presents  brilliaiii 
gleams  of  red,  blue,  and  other  colours.  If  the  eyes  be  closed,  or  if  the 
person  should  go  into  a  dark  room  with  his  eyes  open,  the  whole  figure 
appears  to  be  faintly  luminous.  As  it  increases  in  size,  the  central  part 
gradually  clears  up  and  accurate  vision  is  regained.  On  a  printed  page,  for 
instance,  a  few  letters  can  now  be  plainly  recognised  in  the  midst  of  the 
glimmering  horseshoe-like  curve.  Before  long  the  latter  likewise  disappears, 
and  the  patient  can  see  as  well  as  ever.  The  whole  process  occupies  bom 
ten  to  twenty  minutes,  or  at  most  half  an  hour. 

While  the  oval  cloudy  patch  and  its  zigzagged  border  are  visiUe,  thej 
are  seen  in  their  minutest  details  by  both  eyes  alike.  To  this  rule  a  siogk 
exception  has  been  recorded  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  once  satisfied  himself 
that  his  left  eye  was  alone  affected.  But,  as  Dr  Airy  remarks,  eveiyoiie 
is  at  fii'st  inclined  to  suppose  that  one  eye  only  is  concerned,  namely,  that 
of  the  side  on  which  part  of  the  visual  field  is  blotted  out  This  fact,  that 
the  impairment  of  vision  is  referred  to  both  retinsB,  proves  that  the  seat  of 
the  affection  is  above  the  optic  chiasma.  The  limitation  to  one  half  of  the 
field  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  nervous  centres,  the  halves  of  which  are  in  great  measure  isolated  from 
one  another,  each  communicating  with  corresponding  halves  of  the  two  eyeL 
Sir  John  Herschel,  indeed,  has  stated  that  in  his  own  person  he  once  observed 
'Hhe  shadowy  pattern  of  a  fortification  which  pi^ssed  completely  across 
the  field  of  vision  from  left  to  right."  If  this  was  so,  we  must  mppoa^ 
that  on  that  occasion  the  disturbance  which  is  the  cause  of  the  affectioii 
extended  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  at  an  early  period  of  Um 
attack.     We  shall  see  that  at  a  later  stage  this  is  not  unusuaL 

In  a  few  cases,  as  soon  as  natural  vision  is  restored,  the  attack  is  at  an 
end.  But  in  the  great  majority  a  more  or  less  severe  headache  comes  od 
at  this  period.  It  is  said  that  a  precisely  similar  headache  may  also  arise 
without  having  been  preceded  by  any  disturbance  of  sight. 

A  curious  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  visual  affection  is  that  wmt  of 
the  best  and  most  careful  descriptions  of  it  have  been  written,  not  by 
physicians,  but  by  astronomers  and  natural  philosophers.  WoUaston,  Arago, 
Sir  Pavid  Brewster,  Sir  Joha  Herschel,  Sir  Charles  Wheatatone,  Du  B«s 
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Beymond,  Sir  George  Airy,  and  Professor  Dufour,  of  Lausanne,  were  all 
liable  to  this  paroxysmal  defect  of  sight,  and  all  carefully  noted  its  pheno- 
mena ;  no  similar  malady  has,  within  the  present  century,  been  the  subject 
of  two  papers  admitted  into  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  as  well  as  of 
communications  to  the '  Philosophical  Ma^izine '  and  other  scientific  joum^ 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  persons  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  employ  the  eyes  for  minute  observation  would  notice  the 
dimness  of  sight,  or  mention  it  to  their  physician.  Indeed,  when  it  begins 
at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  vision  it  is  sure  to  be  overlooked,  unless 
1^6  patient's  attention  is  specially  directed  to  it.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
reason  why  Professor  Du  Bois  Bejrmond  does  not  mention  it  in  describing 
megrim  from  his  own  experience. 

The  pain  of  sick  headache  varies  greatly  in  severity,  both  in  different 
cases,  and  in  the  same  case  at  different  times.  It  commonly  begins  at  some 
one  spot  in  the  brow  or  temple  and  gradually  spreads  over  these  regions. 
Sometimes  it  remains  confined  to  a  single  point,  which  is  generally  over  the 
frontal  or  parietal  bone  on  one  side.  It  was  to  these  cases  that  the  speciid 
name  of  davus  was  formerly  applied.  A  strict  limitation,  however,  is  very 
exceptional.  According  to  Dr  Liveing,  it  is  not  even  t}ie  rule  that  the 
headache  should  keep  to  one  half  of  the  head.  He  finds  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  affects  the  whole  forehead  and  both  temples,  although  with  more 
severity  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  It  often  extends  to  the  orbit^  and 
is  referred  with  special  intensity  to  the  back  of  the  eye.  More  rarely 
it  passes  behind  the  ear  to  the  occipital  region.  Some  writers  describe  it 
as  of  a  stabbing,  cutting,  or  boring  character ;  others  as  throbbing,  and 
increasing  with  each  beat  of  the  heart.  It  is  augmented  by  every  bodily 
movement  that  the  patient  makes,  by  exposure  of  his  eyes  to  light,  and  by 
every  noise  that  he  hears.  He  therefore  lies  down,  and  keeps  the  room  as 
dark  and  quiet  as  possible.  But  Dr  Wilks  knows  of  one  patient  in  whom 
the  recumbent  posture  aggravates  the  pain,  and  who  will  sit  up  all  night 
rather  than  lie  down  imtil  the  attack  has  passed  off;  and  Dr  Liveing  speaks 
of  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  so  intolerable  that  the  sufferer  cannot  lie  still, 
but  is  obliged  to  get  up  and  move  about.  It  has  been  said  that  the  patient 
can  sometimes  make  the  visual  affection  more  marked,  if  not  increase  the 
headache,  by  Ijdng  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  dimness  of 
sight  is  observed ;  but  this  seems  to  be  seldom  the  case. 

The  headache  scarcely  ever  remains  long  at  the  same  pitch  of  intensity. 
Generally  it  goes  on  gradually  augmenting  in  severity  until  it  reaches  a 
culminating  point,  after  which  it  begins  to  decline.  Its  increase  is  usually 
steady,  but  sometimes  this  takes  place  by  fits  and  starts. 

When  the  pain  becomes  intense  the  patient  begins  to  feel  naiisea  ;  and 
presently  he  retches  and  vomits.  Anything  that  the  stomach  contains  is 
rejected,  including  sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  of  undigested  food. 
If  it  is  empty,  the  retching  is  ineffectual,  or  some  mucus  at  first  is  brought 
up,  and  afterwards  a  bilious  fluid.  After  the  occurrence  of  free  vomiting 
the  pain  often  quickly  passes  off,  and  thus  many  patients  regard  it  as 
curative,  sajdng  that  they  get  well  as  soon  as  they  are  sick. 

In  some  cases,  however  severe  the  headache  may  be,  sickness  seldom  or 
never  occurs.  The  pain  gradually  passes  off  of  its  own  accord ;  but  often 
it  lasts  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  the  patient  at  length  becomes  worn  out 
and  drops  off  to  sleep ;  and  when  he  wakes  on  the  following  morning  he 
finds  only  a  slight  soreness  of  the  forehead  or  temple  left.    Some  persons 
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lose  the  pain  if  they  can  sleep  for  a  short  time,  even  during  the  eailj  put 
of  an  attack.  Dr  Liveing  mentions  a  gardener  who,  if  he  could  at  tbe 
onset  of  an  attack  leave  his  work  and  lie  down  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
would  wake  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  as  well  as  ever.  Lastly,  in  eoaie 
rare  cases  the  complaint  terminates  by  epistaxis,  by  a  copious  secre- 
tion of  tears,  by  profuse  perspiration,  or  by  an  abundant  flow  of  pale 
urine. 

Less  common  symptoms, — ^An  attack  of  megrim  may  be  attended  witk 
exceptional  symptoms.  In  certain  cases,  which  are  generally  of  conskkimUe 
severity,  common  sensation  is  impaired  in  one  hand,  espedally  towards  tbe 
ends  of  the  fingers ;  and  a  feeling  of  tingling,  thrilling,  or  formication  may 
also  be  experienced.  Sometimes  the  surface  of  all  one  arm  and  of  the  cor- 
responding leg  seems  to  have  gone  to  sleep,  or  numbness  may  extend  to  the 
mouth,  the  lips,  tongue,  or  throat.  Dr  Liveing  says  that  all  these  parts  are 
affected  bilaterally.  Dr  Anstie  noticed  in  his  own  person  that^  even  in  tbe 
intervals  between  the  attacks  of  pain,  the  power  of  distinguishing  impree- 
sions  was  permanently  less  in  the  skin  roimd  the  inner  angle  of  the  li^eje 
than  on  the  opposite  side ;  during  and  soon  after  the  paroxysms  the  impair- 
ment of  sensation,  was  greater,  and  affected  a  larger  area. 

Occasionally  muscular  patver  seems  to  be  more  or  less  distinctly  impairedL 
Ptosis  and  strabismus  from  paralysis  of  one  of  the  recti  musdee  have  eadi 
been  present  in  cases  which  have  been  regarded  by  good  obsorven  as 
megrim.  Some  patients  have  been  known  to  drop  what  they  were  carrying 
in  the  hand ;  but,  as  Dr  Liveing  suggests,  this  may  be  due  to  a  loss  oi  the 
sensations  which  should  guide  the  muscles. 

Another  symptom  wUch  is  occasionally  present  is  giddiness  or  vertiga 

Again,  in  some  cases  the  faculty  of  ^eech  is  disordered.  The  patieot 
has  (Kificulty  in  finding  the  expression  which  he  wishes  to  use,  or  in  eon- 
structing  a  coherent  sentence.  He  may  substitute  one  name  for  another ; 
and  an  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr  Liveing  in  which  not  a  single  word  eoold 
be  uttered.  This  may  occur  without  any  confusion  of  thought,  or  the 
patient  may  be  painfully  conscious  that  his  memory  is  failing  him,  and  that 
his  intellect  is  embarrassed.  Hallucinations  are  very  rare ;  but  Utere  is  often 
much  mental  depression,  with  a  vague  sense  of  anxiety  and  dread. 

Such  serious  symptoms  are  uncommon,  and  generally  commoMe  before 
the  headache,  and  after  the  affection  of  sight  has  continued  for  scntne  ttme. 

An  oppressive  drowsiness  is  sometimes  noticed,  so  that  the  patient  lies 
half  unconscious,  not  heeding  when  he  is  spoken  to ;  but  this  symptom  rather 
accompanies  than  precedes  the  pain  in  the  head. 

In  some  instances  there  are  indications  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are 
implicated.  The  temporal  artery  becomes  enlarged,  and  its  tortuositiet  are 
much  more  plainly  visible  on  the  affected  side  of  the  head ;  it  feels  hard  and 
like  a  cord  to  the  touch.  The  conjunctive  may  be  much  reddoMd.  The 
jp^wpU  is  sometimes  altered  in  size,  but  observers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  dia- 
racter  of  the  change.  Du  Bois  Beymond  says  that  in  himself  it  is  always 
dilated ;  Piorry  and  Latham  describe  it  as  being  contracted  The  eyeball 
is  said  to  appear  retracted  in  some  cases.  In  one  instance  Mdllendorff  found 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  that  the  background  of  the  affected  eye  was  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  the  optic  papilla  red  and  oedematous,  the  central  artery 
and  the  veins  enlarged  and  tortuous.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
vaso-motor  disturbance  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  migraine. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysms,  certain  very  curious  k^fkk 
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changes  are  sometimes  observed,  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  an  inter- 
ference with  their  nutrition  consequent  on  the  nervous  disturbance.  One 
such  change  is  a  localised  greyness  of  the  hair.  Anstie  relates  that  when  he 
himself  had  a  severe  attack  of  megrim  the  eyebrow  would  show  a  distinct 
patch  of  grey  opposite  the  supra^orbital  notch,  but  that  subsequently  the 
individual  hairs  regained  their  natural  colour.  He  found  that  as  many  as 
eleven  out  of  twenty-seven  patients  showed  more  or  less  greyness  of  the 
hair  of  the  forehead  and  temple  on  the  side  on  which  they  suffered  most 
I>ain.  In  other  cases  the  hairs  become  brittle  or  fall  out.  Some  years  ago 
the  author  was  asked  by  a  student  to  examine  the  hairs  from  his  eyebrows 
with  a  microscope,  to  see  if  any  fungus  was  present.  More  than  half  of 
each  eyebrow,  at  its  outer  part^  had  become  denuded  of  hair ;  and  this  con- 
dition was  more  marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  opposite.  On  inquiry  he 
was  found  to  be  liable  to  migraine,  and  it  was  more  severe  on  the  side  on 
which  the  eyebrow  was  more  deficient.  In  a  few  weeks,  under  treatment 
for  the  neurosis,  the  hair  began  to  grow  again. 

According  to  Anstie,  more  or  less  thickening  of  the  tissues  occurs  in 
many  cases  as  the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  migraine.  He  also  speaks  of 
iritis,  glaucoma,  opacity  and  ulceration  of  cornea,  as  resulting  from  neuralgia 
of  the  fifth  nerve;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  such  effects  occur  in  cases 
of  true  recurrent  migraine.  An  eruption  like  erysipelas  ought,  however, 
to  be  mentioned;  for  Anstie  relates  more  than  one  instance  in  which  a 
patient  suffered  from  two  or  three  successive  attacks  of  this  kind  along 
with  neuralgic  pain.     The  upper  eyelid  is  sometimes  much  swollen. 

Another  affection  which  is  frequently  consecutive  to  megrim  is  xanthe- 
Uuma  of  the  eyelids.  It  always  begins  near  the  internal  canthus,  generally 
in  the  upper  lid ;  and  (according  to  Mr  Hutchinson)  it  constancy  appears 
on  the  left  side  earlier  than  on  the  right.  This  observer  found  that  most 
of  the  patients  in  whom  he  noticed  yanthelasma  of  the  eyelids  had  su&red 
from  frequent  sick  headaches,  some  of  them  severely.  This  cutaneous 
affection  seldom  appears  before  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years. 

The  general  circulation  is  interfered  with  in  severe  attacks  of  migraine. 
Mollendorff  has  found  the  beats  of  the  heart  reduced  to  fifty-two  or  even 
forty-eight  per  minute.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  becomes  small  and  contracted. 
The  hands  and  feet  are  cold.  The  face  is  pale  and  haggard,  and  dark 
borders  appear  round  the  margins  of  the  orbits. 

The  side  affected. — It  seldom  if  ever  happens  that  megrim,  in  all  its 
attacks  in  the  same  patient,  attacks  the  same  side  of  the  head.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  one  side  rather  than  the  other  which  is  more  apt  to  be  affected ; 
but  Tissot  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  it  alternately  on  each  side 
with  great  regularity.  Wollaston  and  Sir  Greorge  Airy  may  also  be  men- 
tioned as  having  been  equally  liable  to  the  affection  on  either  the  right  or 
the  left  side.  Dr  Latham  describes  the  headache  as  beginning,  and  as  more 
intense,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  dimness  of  sight  is  noticed, 
but  Dr  Liveing  deduces  from  the  observations  which  he  has  collected  that 
they  often  both  occur  on  the  same  side.  Both  authors  say  that  when  the 
affection  of  sight  and  the  numbness  in  the  fingers  are  present  together,  it  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  Lastly,  Dr  Liveing  has  pointed  out  the  fact 
— ^interesting  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  as  regards  aphasia  from 
organic  lesions — that  when  the  speech  is  interfered  with  in  migraine  there 
is  very  generally  numbness  in  the  fingers,  and  that  this  always  affects  the 
right  hfmd,  either  alone  or  in  association  with  the  left.     He  has  not  met 
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with  a  single  instance  in  which  sensation  was  impaired  in  the  left  hand  only, 
together  with  any  affection  of  the  speech. 

Pathology, — ^Megrim  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  paroxysmal  neoroiei.  As 
regards  its  anatomical  seat,  the  disturbance  which  causes  the  affecticHi  of  aight 
must  occur  somewhere  above  the  optic  chiasma.  Indeed,  this  was  Img  ago 
pointed  out  by  Wollaston,  who  thought  that  the  hemiopia  which  he  described 
would  probably  be  found  to  arise  in  the  thalamus  of  one  side.  As  Dr 
Liveing  remarks,  the  only  correction  that  this  statement  seems  to  require  at 
the  present  time  is  to  add  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  to  indnde  witlm 
the  area  of  disturbance  in  a  fit  of  megrim  the  ganglia  of  the  sensory  nenre^ 
down  to  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus.  The  order  in  which  the  symploon 
follow  one  another  in  the  several  attacks  renders  it  likely  that  the  affectaon 
generally  starts  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  geniculata,  and  passes  down- 
wards  and  backwards  along  the  sensory  tract.  The  numbness  and  tingKng 
may  possibly  be  due  to  disturbance  in  the  thalamus,  and  disorder  of  speeA 
and  impairment  of  memory  seem  to  show  that  the  *' storm"  has  spread 
upwards  to  the  convolutions.  That  it  may  also  extend  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  brain  appears  to  follow  from  the  facts  that  the  numlmess  in  the 
tongue  and  throat  is  sometimes  bilateral,  and  the  headache  frequoitly  sa 

As  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  change  in  the  sensory  tract  which  giTes 
rise  to  migraine,  nothing  definite  can  at  present  be  stated.  The  most  reeenft 
hjrpotheses  refer  it  to  vaso-motor  disturbance.  Thus  the  theiny  of  Dr 
lAtham  (1872)  is  that  in  the  early  stage  the  affected  side  of  the  lawn  is 
an»mic ;  that  the  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  this  hemisphere  is  itsdf 
due  to  a  morbid  activity  of  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  and  that  this  in  its  torn 
results  from  a  defective  control  or  inhibition  on  the  part  of  the  cerebco- 
spinal  system,  which  he  supposes  to  be  enfeebled.  In  the  stage  of  hesdseke 
he  supposes  that  there  is  a  secondary  hyperemia,  consequent  upon  exhsai- 
tion  of  the  vaso-motor  apparatus.'  Du  Bois  Beymond  had  previously 
(1860)  maintained .  that)  at  least  in  his  own  case,  migraine  was  doe  to 
tetanus  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  vessels  of  the  affected  side,  in  the 
territory  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic.  On  the  other  hsod, 
MoUendorff  (1867)  and  Wilks  (1869)  believe  that  the  complaint  is  cansed 
by  paralysis  of  the  very  same  nerves,  with  dilatation  of  the  vessels  ind 
consequent  hyper»mia.^  The  former  writer  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact 
(which  had  been  pointed  out  nearly  a  century  ago  by  Dr  Parry,  of  Bstfc) 
that  compression  of  the  carotid  on  the  affected  side  of  the  heed  often 
removes  headache  as  if  by  magic,  though  only  for  a  time.  But  Himinkltiiy 
the  blood  supply  to  one  side  of  the  brain  may  very  well  suspend  for  a  tiae 
the  disturbance  which  is  felt  as  pain,  and  yet  that  disturbance  may  not  have 
been  caused  by  an  overflow  of  blood.  Moreover,  as  Dr  Liveing  points  cot, 
the  statements  of  different  observers  with  regard  to  the  conditioii  of  the 
pupil  are  so  diametrically  opposed  that  no  odier  inference  seems  posBble 
but  that  it  must  really  differ  in  different  cases ;  while  as  for  the  dilststioB 
of  the  temporal  artery,  the  flushing  of  the  face,  the  redness  (tf  the  coe> 
junctiva,  the  injection  of  the  fundus  of  tlie  eye,  none  of  them  is  coaHtantlj 
present;  so  that  the  only  possible  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  aU  tha» 
vaso-motor  phenomena  are  only  accidental,  not  essential  characters.  As  Dr 
Liveing  remarks,  there  is  a  clear  analogy  between  the  paroxysmal  nennMi^ 
and  certain  minor  consensual  and  automatic  movements,  such  as  sneeaofr 

*  Dr  Enlenbrtrg  thinks  that  both  theoriee  are  right,  and  that  certaiii  caiet  uti»^^ 
fpasm,  others  to  paresis  of  the  vaso^inotor  nerves. 
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coughing,  and  gaping,  to  which  may  be  added  ejaculatio  seminis — a  short 
convulsion,  as  it  has  been  termed,  and  in  certain  cases  accompanied  by  a  true 
epileptic  attack  j  yet  no  physiologist  thinks  of  referring  any  of  these  to  vaso- 
motor disorder. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  at  present  we  can  form  no  clearer  conception 
of  an  attack  of  migraine  than  that  it  is  a  "  nerve-storm,"  or  an  '*  explosive 
discharge  "  of  nervous  irritability. 

^Uology. — ^The  hereditary  character  of  megrim  is  well  marked.  Dr 
Liveing  found  that  in  twenty-six  cases  out  of  fifty-three  it  was  said  to  be 
a  ^^  fiamQy  complaint ;"  and  the  twenty-six  patients  in  question  had  among 
them  forty  near  relations  who  were  liable  to  it  In  many  cases  it  is  trans- 
mitted without  the  slightest  change  of  type,  and  sometimes  it  passes  from  a 
parent  to  those  children  only  who  in  other  respects  resemble  him.  Some- 
times, however,  a  daughter  inherits  megrim  from  an  epileptic  mother. 

As  to  the  relative  liability  of  the  sexes,  women  appear  to  be  more  prone 
to  this  complaint  than  men.  Eulenburg  believes  that  five  women  have 
hemicrania  to  one  man. 

The  age  at  which  it  commences  is  generally  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  dentition,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  period 
of  puberty,  and  sometimes  that  of  early  adult  life.  It  rarely  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  a  person  over  twenty-five  or  thirty.  The  more  marked  the 
hereditary  tendency  the  greater  the  probability  of  its  beginning  in  child- 
hood. At  about  the  age  of  thirty,  persons  often  suffer  from  it  much  more 
severely  than  before  ]  and,  as  Anstie  remarks,  at  this  period  the  attacks 
cease  in  many  instances  to  be  accompanied  by  vomiting,  so  that  the  com- 
plaint is  no  longer  regarded  as  mere  ''sick  headache,"  and  the  patient 
consequently  seeks  medical  advice,  perhaps  for  the  first  time.  When  fifty 
years  of  age  are  reached,  or  somewhat  earlier,  the  liability  to  migraine  com- 
monly ceases,  and  old  people  seldom  suffer  from  it. 

In  some  persons  the  attacks  of  migraine  recur  with  regular  periodicity. 
The  period  is  sometimes  a  fortnight,  sometimes  a  month,  sometimes  longer 
stilL     There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  it  is  much  shorter. 

The  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysm  is  often  excessive 
fatigue.  Thus,  a  bank  clerk  had  an  attack  regularly  every  week-day,  but 
was  free  on  Sundays  ]  and  a  governess,  under  the  author's  care,  had  a 
headache  every  night.  In  cases  of  this  kind  some  of  the  more  characteristic 
features  of  the  complaint  are  apt  to  be  missing;  but  their  relation  to 
true  migraine  can  often  be  established  by  the  account  which  the  patient 
gives  of  his  previous  state  of  health.  Further  observation  may  perhaps 
'  show  that  a  headache  which  is  persistent  may  grow  out  of  the  paroxysmal 
affection.  If  so,  such  a  case  would  be  strictly  parallel  to  one  of  epilepsy, 
followed  by  the  status  epilepticus. 

In  the  cases  just  referred  to  the  complaint  may  return  every  day,  or 
every  other  day,  as  regularly  as  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent  fever ; 
smd  this  fact,  together  with  the  striking  therapeutical  influence  of  quinine, 
often  makes  it  difficult  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  miasmatic  poisoning. 
But  these  circumstances,  taken  by  themselves,  are  far  from  justifying  the 
conclusion  that  a  case  of  migraine  really  deserves  the  name  of  "  brow  ague." 
It  is  {NTobable  that  even  in  districts  where  malaria  prevails,  migraine  and  other 
forms  of  neuralgia  are  often  wrongly  ascribed  to  that  cause.  But  it  appears 
to  be  certain  that  it  is  Bometimes  really  the  cause ;  and  in  aomt  parts  bf  Spain 
a  miasma^c  migraine  is  said 'to  be  endemic.    Dr  Mac6ul}och  has  stated  that 
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this  kind  of  headache  may  occur  as  a  substitute  for  ague  during  thewliak  of 
one  relapse  of  the  disease,  and  that  he  has  seen  a  "double  tertian"  ague,  in 
which  the  headache  and  the  ague  fit  occiured  regularly  on  altenate  daji. 

In  England,  it  is  universally  believed  that  migraine,  insteid  of  being 
essentially  a  nervous  malady,  is  the  result  of  "  bilious  "  disorder ;  lod  i^en 
the  attack  is  accompanied  by  vomiting,  this  is  supposed  to  expel  a  '*  makna 
morM,"  in  the  shape  of  vitiated  bile.  Until  one  has  happened  todianuB  tiie 
matter  with  some  patient  of  intelligence,  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  fimly 
fixed  is  the  belief  in  question.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  a  relic  of  one  of  tlie 
most  ancient  doctrines  in  the  history  of  medicine,  that  of  the  four  (^o^dinal 
Humours,  one  of  which  was  "  yellow,"  and  another  "  black  "  bile. 

Although  it  is  certain  that  migraine  is  never  solely  due  to  disoider  of 
the  chylopoietic  viscera,  there  is  no  question  that  some  error  of  diet  is  oftoi 
the  direct  exciting  cause  of  an  attack  in  a  person  who  is  liaUe  to  iL  No 
doubt  the  diffused  headache  and  giddiness  which  are  apt  to  be  mcHre  or  lev 
present  in  persons  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia  or  from  the  so-called  oongestkMi 
of  the  liver  have  been  often  confounded  with  true  migraine.  But  what  k 
conclusive  as  to  the  reality  of  the  influence  of  improper  food  is  the  fact  that 
some  persons  at  least  can  always  bring  on  an  attack  of  the  latter  diaotder  by 
eating  particular  articles  of  diet  towards  the  end  of  the  interval  beCiween 
one  paroxysm  and  another ;  whereas,  for  a  few  days  after  they  might  partake 
freely  of  the  very  same  things  without  suffering  in  any  way.  Dr  FoUieipB 
nearly  a  century  ago  stated  that  he  had  found  nottiing  more  apt  to  emae 
"sick  headache*'  than  "melted  butter,  fat  meats,  spices,  meat  pies,  hot 
buttered  toast,  and  malt  liquors  when  strong  and  hoppy."  A  medkal  bib 
who  had  suffered  all  his  life  from  the  complaint  told  Dr  liveing  that  ha 
could  never  take  the  smallest  quantity  of  wine  nor  eat  the  amiJIeat  frag- 
ment of  pastry  without  bringing  on  a  headache.  Many  persons  qieak  it 
butter  and  pork  as  particularly  frequent  exciting  causes  of  migrame ;  and, 
making  every  allowance  for  the  influence  of  preconceived  opiDioiia»  it  aeena 
likely  that  such  statements  are  not  entirely  imaginary. 

In  women,  again,  the  recurrence  of  the  cata$nenia  is  oiten  an  exdting 
cause  of  attacks  of  migraine,  which,  perhaps,  generally  precede  the  flux,  bnl 
sometimes  accompany  or  even  follow  it  Not  infrequently  each  moadij 
period  brings  with  it  a  series  of  more  or  less  distinct  paroxysms.  Dr  lireiDg 
relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  very  liable  to  the  complaint  whtm 
menstruating,  but  who  throughout  repeated  pregnancies  was  always  entanij 
free  from  it.  This  writer  also  mentions  an  instance  in  whiek  the  head- 
ache and  the  catamenial  discharge  recurred  simultaneously  at  fortfii^ty 
intervals. 

But  fatigue  is  a  far  more  important  exciting  cause  of  migraine.  In  aoM 
persons  a  straining  effort,  such  as  lifting  a  h^vy  weighty  will  bring  it  on,  and 
in  others  the  exertion  of  running  is  apt  to  have  the  same  effect  Many  vqbob 
are  exceedingly  liable  to  be  attacked  after  a  hard  day's  washing  or  altar 
a  long  walk.  Another  frequent  cause  is  severe  mental  work ;  bot^  abovs  aD, 
anxiety  and  emotional  disturbance.  A  long  railway  journey  is  api  to  bi 
followed  by  a  paroxysm  in  some  ladies,  and  in  others  merely  driving  in  tk 
streets  of  London  has  the  same  effect  Many  persons  always  have  a  aick 
headache  after  a  day's  sight-seeing,  or  after  passing  an  evening  in  acrowikd 
concert-room  or  ball-room ;  and  in  some  susceptible  patients  an  uXXmA  msj 
be  brought  on  by  glaring,  lights,  loud  noises,  or  strong  odours.  Dr  Akj 
mentions  the  case  of  a  person  in  whom  the  peculiar  ejection  of 
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occarionally  caused  by  looking  at  a  striped  wall-paper  or  a  striped  dress ; 
and  Sir  John  Hersehel  found  that  he  incurred  it  as  the  result  of  allowing 
his  mind  to  dwell  upon  a  description  of  its  symptoms. 

In  several  of  the  conditions  already  alluded  to  as  exciting  causes  of 
migraine,  one  element  is  visual  exhaustion  ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  over- 
study,  but  also  of  railway  travelling  and  the  like.  Many  years  ago,  Piorry 
propounded  the  theory  that  the  complaint,  or  at  least  one  variety  of  it^  was 
the  result  of  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves,  from  straining  efforts  to  see  very 
smaU  objects,  or  from  want  of  care  in  regulating  the  amoimt  of  light  This 
view  is  quite  untenable  if  applied  to  all  cases  of  sick  headache.  But  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  when  the  eyes  are  structurally  imperfect  the  forced  effort 
to  use  them  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  attacks  of  migraine.  The  defects 
which  lead  to  this  result  are  chiefly  those  of  the  transparent  or  refracting 
media  of  the  eyes  j  their  direct  effect  is  the  production  of  spasm  of  the 
ciliary  muscles,  and  with  this  is  associated  an  irritation  of  nervous  filaments, 
which  may  diffuse  itself  over  a  wide  area  within  the  distribution  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  Every  practitioner  now  knows  that  hypermetropia  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  attacks  of  dinmess  of  sight,  headache,  and  giddiness,  which  recur 
when  the  eyes  are  used  for  near  work  for  any  length  of  time,  particularly 
under  artificial  light  A  student  suffering  from  sin^lar  symptoms  discovered 
that  they  were  the  result  of  the  emplojonent  of  too  powerful  concave  glasses, 
which  he  had  chosen  without  proper  advice,  in  order  to  correct  a  moderate 
degree  of  myopia,  and  which  he  wore  even  when  reading  or  writing.  In 
this  connection,  too,  astigmatism  must  not  be  overlooked. 

A  less  frequent  cause  of  such  symptoms  is  weakness  of  the  internal  recti 
muscles.  The  author  once  saw  a  bank  clerk  who  had  previously  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  work  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  on  account  of 
cerebral  symptoms.  These  had  been  thought  very  serious ;  but  on  examina- 
tion by  iir  Higgens  it  was  discovered  that  the  internal  recti  muscles  failed  to 
make  Uie  eyes  converge  properly  upon  near  objects  i  and  when  suitable  glasses 
were  supplied  he  soon  lost  sdl  his  complaints.  In  practice,  therefore,  one  should 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  prescribe  for  any  kind  of  frontal  headache  without 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  its  being  caused  by  imperfection  of  the  eyes. 

Lastly,  affections  of  the  teeih  must  not  be  overlooked  as  causes  of 
migraine,  at  least  if  clavus  be  included  as  a  form  of  it  (see  p.  388).  Mr 
Salter  records  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  for  eight  years  was  subject  to 
attacks  of  headache,  confined  to  a  space  of  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece, 
rather  to  the  left  of  the  vertex.  They  sometimes  recurred  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  beginning  after  breakfast  and  lasting  all  day;  they  were 
attended  with  great  prostration.  The  affected  spot  became  hot,  and 
pressure  with  the  hand  gave  relief.  At  length  the  patient  fancied  that 
the  left  upper  canine  tooth,  which  was  known  to  be  impacted  in  the  palate, 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  her  sufferings.  It  was  removed,  and  she 
never  afterwards  was  attacked  by  the  headache. 

Diagnosis, — In  its  typical  form  migraine  presents  little  or  no  difficulty 
of  diagnosis.  In  one  or  two  cases  syphilitic  periostitis  of  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  has  produced  recurrent  pains  of  somewhat  similar  character ;  but  this 
could  not  escape  the  notice  of  any  but  a  careless  observer. 

When  the  phenomena  of  the  attacks  are  ill-developed,  however,  one  may 
not  find  it  easy  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  m^rim,  or  to  some 
other  neurosis. 

Several  months  before  his  death  the  late  Dr  J.   J.   Phillips  had  a 
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severe  attack  of  headache,  attended  with  marked  aphasia.  WImo  he 
had  recoyered,  the  author  one  day  happened  to  discuss  with  him  ^ 
question  whether  it  could  have  been  of  the  nature  of  migraine ;  bat  hii 
fatal  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  doubtless  was  the  result  of  emboHcon,  b^an 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  symptoms.  It  seems  doabtlnl 
whether  Dr  Liveing  is  right  in  regarding  as  a  mere  paroxysmal  neBrons  a 
case  in  which  attacks  of  loss  of  speech  and  right  hemipl^ia  recarrad, 
persisting  for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time. 

RdaUon  to  other  neurones, — ^Migraine  is  so  common  a  complaint  tint 
one  can  hardly  attach  much  importance  to  the  mere  fact  that  some  other 
neurosis  occasionally  develops  itself  in  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  as  indi- 
cating that  there  is  any  real  relation  between  them.  Dr  Liveing,  howeyei, 
believes  diat  a  transformation  sometimes  occurs  between  megrim  and 
epilepsy ;  and  he  relates  cases  in  which  persons  who  had  suffn^  frmn  the 
former  afterwards  became  affected  with  the  latter  disease ;  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  some  of  them  had  relations  who  were  epileptic,  lliis  writer 
also  refers  to  an  instance  in  which  migraine  became  replaced  afto*  a  certain 
period  of  asthma ;  and  to  another  in  which  a  constantly  recurring  ga^ra^ia 
disappeared,  and  was  followed  by  a  typical  migraine,  while  this  in  its  torn 
was  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  spasmodic  croup.  He  also  relates  a  case  in 
which  attacks  of  sick  headache  were  followed  after  a  time  by  angina 
pectoris ;  and  another  in  which  insanity  developed  itself. 

Prblmbly  no  medical  man  can  have  suffered  again  and  again  fron 
migraine  without  the  thought  being  forced  upon  him  that  sueh  attaeki 
must  indicate  some  serious  defect  of  cereteJ  organisation ;  and  Dr  liveiii^ 
quotes  Cahneil  as  having  remarked  that  both  the  intellectual  faeohiet 
and  the  moral  disposition  of  the  patient  are  sometimes  impaired  by  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  migraine.  He  also  refers  to  the  cases  of  Parry  and 
Wollaston,  both  of  whom,  after  having  long  been  subject  to  this  eomphnit, 
died  of  organic  cerebral  disease.  But  such  results  are  extremely  rare  and 
probably  accidental. 

Trealmenl. — ^This  includes  f  (1)  the  management  of  the  patient  dnrii^ 
the  intervals  between  the  attacks,  so  as  to  prevent  their  oceurr^tce  or 
diminish  their  severity  j  and  (2)  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysm. 

(1)  Under  the  first  head  hygienic  measures  are  of  primary  importance. 
One  must  insist  upon  the  importance  of  daily  exerdse,  short  of  fiatdgne,  in 
the  open  air ;  one  must  prohibit  an  excess  of  mental  work,  and  take  care 
that  the  patient  is  as  far  as  possible  shielded  from  domestic  anxiety. 
The  state  of  the  digestive  organs  must  be  carefully  inquired  into ;  and  due 
weight  must  be  allowed  to  any  indications  of  dyspepsia  or  Mthannria,  or  to 
evidence  that  the  attacks  are  brought  on  by  errors  of  diet  But  in  many 
cases  it  is  a  mistake  to  restrict  the  patient  too  closely  to  what  is  tenned 
plain  food.  Sather  he  should  be  advised  to  take  a  freer  quantity  of  fat^  in 
the  form  of  butter  or  cream.  Alcoholic  beverages,  however,  should  gene- 
rally be  avoided,  or  sparingly  indulged  in.  In  severe  cases  a  change  of 
climate  is  often  advisable,  and  particularly  a  sea  voyage. 

One  of  the  good  results  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  diacussioiii 
which  have  taken  place  as  to  the  nature  of  migraine  is  t^at  those  who  have 
the  medical  charge  of  young  people  will  look  out  for  t&e  early  manifesta- 
tions  of  the  complaint  during  childhood  or  puberty,  and  insist  upon  the 
avoidance  of  over-study  and  of  undue  excitement  in  those  wlio  seem 
likely  to  suffer  from  it     Until  recently  migraine  was  akttost  umvenaDy 
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looked  upon  as  being  at  once  incurable,  and  ahnost  unworthy  of  notice  on 
the  part  of  a  physician.  But.  the  truth  is  that  if  systematically  taken  in 
band  it  is  very  amenable  to  treatment ;  and  those  who  suffer  from  it  know 
best  how  serious  a  matter  it  is  to  them,  interrupting,  as  it  frequently  does, 
all  the  engagements,  the  pleasures,  and  the  duties  of  life. 

Among  medicinal  agents  Dr  liveing  says  that  he  has  sometimes  found 
the  regular  administration  of  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus  of  great  service. 
Cannabis  indica  also  may  frequently  be  prescribed  with  decided  advantage  ; 
but  bromide  of  potassitun  is  perhaps  still  more  generally  useful 

In  many  cases  the  preparations  of  iron  (especially  the  peroxide  and 
the  saccharated  carbonate)  are  very  serviceable,  and  this  even  though  there 
may  be  no  anaemia.  Strychnia  in  small  doses  (one  twentieth  of  a  grain)  is 
said  to  be  another  valuable  remedy.  The  author  has  prescribed  arsenic  with 
marked  success  ;  it  was  long  ago  recommended  by  Dr  Bright  and  Sir  Thomas 
Watson.  Quinine  is  said  to  be  less  serviceable  than  it  is  in  many  forms  of 
neuralgia,  except  in  cases  of  malarious  origin. 

There  are  other  medicines  of  which  the  good  effects  are  less  readily 
inteUigible.  One  such  is  iodide  of  potassium.  Dr  Todd  is  said  to  have 
found  this  more  successful  than  anything  else  ;  and  Dr  Liveing  mentions  a 
case  in  which  the  attacks  were  so  frequent  and  severe  as  to  render  the 
patient's  life  a  burden  to  him,  and  in  which  five  grains  of  the  iodide  three 
times  a  day  set  him  almost  free  from  them.  In  other  cases  chloride  of 
ammonium  seems  to  answer  better  than  anything  else.  Valerian  and  vale- 
rianate of  zinc  are  said  by  Dr  Liveing  to  be  sometimes  of  great  value. 

(2)  The  treatment  of  the  paroxysms  of  migraine  must  necessarily  depend 
on  their  severity ;  it  is  only  in  very  violent  attacks  that  the  patient  is  likely 
to  seek  for  medical  advice.  Of  his  own  accord  he  will  keep  in  a  darkened 
room  and  maintain  absolute  quiet.  If  the  feet  be  cold,  they  should  be 
wrapped  in  blankets,  and  a  hot  bottle  should  be  placed  in  contact  with 
them ;  or  they  may  be  immersed  in  hot  water  to  which  some  mustard  has 
been  added.  Hydrate  of  chloral  may  then  be  administered  in  a  dose  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  grains.  Dr  Anstie  speaks  of  it  as  being  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  in  quickly  bringing  sleep  to  the  patient,  who  when 
he  wakes  up  may  be  free  from  pain.  In  some  cases,  and  particularly  when 
connected  with  neuralgia  of  dental  origin,  butyl-trichlor-aldehyde-hydrate 
("croton-chloral")  is  still  more  decidedly  efficacious.  Bromide  of  potas- 
sium also  is  very  useful ;  a  scruple,  or  half  a  drachm,  taken  when  the  sight 
begins  to  be  affected,  sometimes  cuts  short  the  attack.  At  this  period  a  cup 
of  strong  tea  or  coffee  is  in  some  persons  capable  of  producing  the  same 
effect;  even  sipping  hot  water  gives  relief  in  some  cases.  Guarana — 
prepared  in  Brazil  from  Pavllinia  sorbilis — has  been  recommended  by  Dr 
Wilks :  half  a  drachm  of  it  may  be  taken,  mixed  with  water ;  or  about 
twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  the  liquid  extract.  Even  this,  however,  is 
sometimes  altogether  useless.  Dr  Aiistie  mentions  the  extract  of  cannabis 
indica  in  a  dose  of  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  as  being  very  serviceable 
in  the  migraine  of^  the  young ;  he  says  the  dose  should  be  repeated  in  two 
hours  if  sleep  be  not  obtained.  In  some  cases  a  full  dose  of  brandy  or 
a  glass  of  sherry  or  champagne  is  very  effectual ;  but  there  is  always 
danger  in  allowing  a  patient  to  fly  to  such  remedies  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  pain. 

Antipjrrin,  in  doses  of  from  two  or  three  to  seven  or  ten  grains,  has 
lately  been  much  used  for  sick  headaches,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly 
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efficacious.     The  patient  should  take  it  in  hot  brandy  and  water,  and  b 
down  for  half  an  hour  before  taking  a  second  or  third  dose. 

Locally  some  measure  of  relief  may  be  afforded  by  the  prenore  of  a 
handkerchief  tied  tightly  round  the  forehead.*  Dr  Liveing  mentioia  a 
case  in  which  plunging  the  head  into  cold  water  was  often  effectoaL  la 
some  cases  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  apply  to  the  seat  d  pain  a 
little  piece  of  cotton  wool,  on  which  a  few  drops  of  ether  have  been  poored, 
and  to  cover  it  with  a  watch-glass  ;  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  be^  used 
in  a  similar  manner.  Some  patients  find  great  relief  from  nibbing  a  stick 
of  menthol  into  the  skin  over  the  seat  of  pain.  Trousseau  speaks  hi^y  of 
the  application  of  extract  of  belladonna  to  the  painful  temple ;  and  Anstie 
says  that  a  diluted  ointment  of  veratria  is  often  serviceable. 

Another  measure  which  appears  sometimes  to  be  highly  successfal  is 
the  application  of  the  constant  galvanic  current.  Anstie  recommends  that 
it  should  be  passed  from  one  mastoid  process  to  the  other.  Only  Uiree  or 
four  cells  should  at  first  be  employed,  and  never  more  than  ten ;  it  sbooU 
be  applied  for  but  half  a  minute  at  a  time,  and  repeated  once  or  twice  a 
day.  Giddiness  is  very  apt  to  be  produced  unless  it  be  used  with  great 
caution. 

•  "  When  your  head  did  but  ache, 

I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows." 

Kiiuf  John, 


NEUROSES  OP  THERMIC  AND  TOXIC  ORIGIN 

SUNSTROKE,  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  DRINK  AND  OPIUM 

''And  when  the  child  was  grown,  it  fell  on  a  day,  that  he  went  out  to  his  father 
the  reapers.    And  he  said  nnto  his  father,  *  My  h,ead>  my  head  ! '    And  he  said  to  a  lad 
'  Carry  him  to  his  mother/    And  when  he  had  taken  him,  and  brought  him  to  his  mother 
he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and  then  died." — 2  Kings,  iv. 

"  O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !" 

Othello, 

"1  paused  seasonably:  but  with  a  difficulty  that  is  past  all  description.  Nothing 
short  of  mortal  angtush  in  a  physical  sense,  it  seemed,  to  wean  myself  from  opium ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  death  through  overwhelming  nervous  terrors,  death  by  brain  fever,  or  by 
lanacy,  seemed  too  certainly  to  besiege  the  alternative  course."— Dx  Quincey. 

Heat-stroke. — Origin  and  pathology — Symj>toms  of  the  cardiac  and  cerebro- 
spinal  forms — Prognosis — Segudce — Diagnosis — Treatment. 

AiX}OHOLic  Neuroses. — Delirium  tremens — its  symptoms  and  course — prognosis 
and  treatment — Chronic  alcoholic  poisoning — its  symptoms  and  course — ante- 
cedents— diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Narcotic  Neuroses. — Opium-eating — The  morphia  habit — Symptoms  and 
results — Treatment — Neuroses  due  to  other  narcotic  drugs. 

Before  concluding  the  long  series  of  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system,  we  must  find  room  for  two  which  are  both  acquired,  and  are  both 
the  direct  result  of  external  distiu'bing  causes,  namely,  heat  and  alcoholic 
drinks.  The  setiologically  allied  neuroses  produced  by  metallic  poisoning 
have  already  been  noticed  (pp.  619 — 523),  but  those  which  attend  the 
abuse  of  opiates  will  be  most  conveniently  discussed  in  the  present  chapter. 

Heat-stroke.* — ^That  exposure  to  intense  heat  is  sometimes  followed 
by  alarming  or  fatal  cerebral  symptoms  is  now  well  known.  The  affection 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  hotter  parts  of  India,  and  it  now  and  then  occurs 
during  the  summer  in  England.  It  is  also  frequent  during  the  hot  season  in 
New  York  and  in  Australia.  The  common  term  "  Simstroke  "  is  inaccurate, 
for  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  required  to  produce  it ;  it  often  comes 
on  at  night,  when  the  temperature  is  very  high,  particularly  when  a 
number  of  persons  are  crowded  together,  as  among  soldiers  in  barracks, 
or  sailors  or  emigrants  on  board  ship.  Sir  Joseph  Fa3rrer  mentions  it  as 
occurring  to  the  stokers  in  the  engine-rooms  of  the  Bed  Sea  steamers. 
Heai-stroke  is  therefore  a  better  name. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  disease  often  attacks  several  men  simulta- 
neously or  in  rapid  succession.  Dr  Maclean  speaks  of  having  seen  a  great 
many  soldiers  of  the  98th  Eegiment  struck  down,  of  whom  about  fifteen 
died  on  the  spot,  in  taking  possession  of  a  steep  hill  in  China  in  1842. 
But  the  men  who  suffer  from  heat-stroke  appear  to  be  never  more  than  a 
minority  of  those  who  are  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  sun's  rays. 

•  Sjfnonjfmi, — Solis  ictus — Insolatio— Sunstroke — Heat-apoplexy.— JV.  Coup  de  soleil— 
La  calantora  (in  part).-^G^0r0i.  Hitischlag,  Sonnenstidu 
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This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  due  to  Uie  failure  of  those 
natural  processes  which  should  enable  the  human  body  to  resist  the  acdon  of 
excessive  heat.     Dr  Maclean  remarks  that  the  closely  shaven  heads  oi  the 
Chinese  bear  the  hottest  sun  without  ill  effects,  although  it  is  true  Uut  they 
generally  use  their  fans  to  keep  up  a  free  ciurent  of  air  about  their  faeea. 
Sportsmen  in  India  expose  themselves  to  very  high  temperatures  with  com- 
parative impunity  so  long  as  they  take  care  to  wear  light  clothes,  to  protect 
the  head  and  the  spine,  and  to  abstain  from  stimulants.     Thus  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  soldiers  and  others  who  have  to  bear  fatigue  in  hoi 
climates  should  be  suitably  dressed,  and  should  have  no  accoutrements  which 
can  interfere  with  the  play  of   the  lungs.     More  than  one  observer  hm 
noticed  that  large  and  fat  men  are  especially  apt  to  suffer  from  sonstroke, 
and  that  exhaustion  from  prolonged  exertion  is  a  predisposing  cause.    Other 
factors  which  are  believed  to  be  often  concerned  in  its  development  in  those 
who  are  not  directly  exposed  to  the  sun  are  overcrowding  and  defective 
ventilation.     It  would  seem  to  be  more  likely  to  occur  when  tiie  air  is  loaded 
with  moisture,  since  this  must  interfere  with  evaporation  from  the  skin ; 
but  there  was  extreme  dryness  at  the  time  of  an  outbreak  which  Surgeon- 
General   Longmore   saw  at  Barrackpore.     Europeans  are  supposed  to  he 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  the  disease  when  they  havo  been  only  a  short 
time  in  India,  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  natives  are  by  no  means  free 
from  it. 

Symptoms, — The  phenomena  of  heat-stroke  vary  in  different  cases. 

(1)  There  is  a  "cardiac"  form.  In  this  death  may  be  almost  in- 
stantaneous by  syncope,  the  man  falling  down  suddenly  insensible  and 
making  only  a  few  hurried  gasping  respirations.  Dr  Morehead  also  describes 
milder  cases,  in  which  a  sense  of  prostration  and  faintness  is  experienced, 
with  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  dilated  pupils,  and  drowsiness,  llie  patieDi 
can  be  roused  by  speaking  to  him,  pinching  him,  or  sprinkling  his  face  with 
cold  water.  There  is  constriction  of  the  chest,  with  sighing  respiratioD,  a 
sense  of  weight  or  sinking  at  the  epigastrium,  nausea,  and  sometimes 
vomiting.  The  face  and  lips  are  pale.  The  skin  is  generally  cold  and 
clammy,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  which  is  somewhat  hot  The  poise 
is  feeble,  and  it  is  generally  slow.  Under  judicious  management  such  cases 
often  recover ;  but  sometimes  the  pulse  sinks,  the  breathing  becomes  more 
sighing  and  irregular,  and  death  occurs,  being  perhaps  preened  by  eoovol- 
sions.  "  Cardiac  "  cases  seem  to  be  met  with  only  among  those  who  tie 
attacked  in  consequence  of  direct  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  When  reco- 
very takes  place,  it  is  complete  and  leaves  no  sequela. 

(2)  There  is  a  "  cerebro-spinal "  form,  of  which  coma  is  the  prindpsl 
feature.  This  often  comes  on  gradually.  It  may  be  preceded  by  nanset 
and  loathing  of  food,  giddiness,  congestion  of  the  eyes,  extreme  debihtj, 
and  (as  more  than  one  observer  has  noticed)  an  unusual  frequency  ot 
micturition.  '*  I  cannot  hold  my  water "  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  hip 
number  of  cases  the  first  thing  complained  of.  Dr  Maclean  speaks  of  tiie 
attack  beginning  with  a  wild  shout  of  laughter,  or  with  a  delinoa 
attempt  to  escape  from  an  imaginary  enemy ;  headache,  he  says,  is  seldon 
present.  When  heatstroke  occurs  in  a  man  sleeping  in  barracksy  irbat 
draws  the  attention  of  his  comrades  to  him  is  often  his  stertorous  breathiog> 
He  is  then  found  to  be  already  insensible,  with  contracted  pupils,  denf/tj 
congested  conjunctivsB,  and  a  quick  sharp  pulse.  As  far  back  as  1860  Dr 
Moiehead  pointed  out  that  the  skin  continued  pungently  hot  to  the  doss 
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of  these  cases,  and  even  for  some  time  after  death.     More  recently,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  thermometer  into  practice,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  condition  is  really  one  of  hyperpyrexia ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  name 
of   "  thermic  fever  "  has  been  proposed  for  them.     Three  instances  of  this 
variety  of  the  disease  occurred  in  1876  at  Bristol,  and  were  fully  recorded 
in  the  *  Lancet '  by  Dr  Shingleton  Smith   and  Dr  E.  L.  Fox.     One  of 
them  was  in  a  man,  aged   forty-five,  who   had  been  turning  a  winch  on 
board  a  steamship,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  from  8  a.m.     The 
temperature  in  the  shade  was  from  92*3^  to  96^.     At  one  o'clock  he  felt 
ttnwell,  and  began  to  talk  incoherently  and  to  throw  his  arms  and  legs 
about.     He  had  been  drinking  water  freely.     He  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital   half   an  hour  later,  and   he   was  then  comatose,  with  pin-point 
pupils ;  the  temperature  was  107^ ;  the  pulse  160,  weak  and  intermitting ; 
the   breathing  laboured ;   the  face  not  flushed ;  the  skin  sweating.     At 
twelve  minutes  past  two  the  thermometer  registered  109^.     Under  energetic 
treatment  the   temperature   gradually  fell  to   100'4°;  the  pupils  became 
normal  and  afterwards  dilated ;  but  the  pulse  failed  more  and  more  until 
it  could  not  be  counted,  and  at  7.40  he  died.     On  the  very  same  day, 
another  man,  aged  thirty-five,  was  taken  into  the  same  hospital  in  a  state 
of  only  partial  consciousness^  with  general  muscular  tremor,  soon  followed 
by  convulsions  and  opisthotonos.     His  temperature  was  then  110*2°;  his 
pulse  was  too  rapid  and  too  feeble  to  be  counted.     He  died  twenty  minutes 
later,  the  thermometer  at  that  time  registering  111°.     Two  days  afterwards, 
a  third  case  was  admitted  at  2.30  p.m.  in  the  person  of  a  man,  aged  fifty-five, 
who  had  been  driving  a  hearse,  when  he  fell  backwards,  and  the  reins  dropped 
from  his  hands.     He  was  comatose  ;  there  was  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  legs ;  the  pupik  were  contracted,  but  sensible  to  light.     The  tem- 
perature at  2.40  was  106*4°;  at  2.60  it  was  107°.     The  pulse  was  141 ;  the 
breathing  was  stertorous  and  at  the  rate  of  27  in  the  minute.     Under  treat- 
ment the  temperature  quickly  fell ;  at  3.25  it  was  102°,  at  3.40  it  was  100° 
In  this  instance  recovery  took  place.     These  three  cases  appear  to  have  pre- 
sented all  the  chief  symptoms  of  '*  thermic  fever,"  as  it  is  described  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  sunstroke  in  India. 

Dr  Morehead  speaks  of  a  "  mixed  form "  of  heat-stroke,  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  a  variable  combination  of  those  of  the  other  two  forms. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  distinguishes  syncopal,  asphyxial,  and  hyperpyrexial 
varieties  of  heat-stroke  as  observable  in  India. 

It  is  well  known  that  sequeUe  of  a  very  serious  kind  are  not  infrequent. 
Those  mentioned  by  Dr  Maclean  are  persisting  headache,  either  fixed  or 
shifting ;  a  chorea-like  affection  of  the  muscles,  generally  those  of  the  fore- 
arms and  hands ;  epilepsy,  particularly  in  those  who  have  inherited  a  ten- 
dency to  that  disease,  or  have  had  fits  in  youth ;  and  mental  weakness. 

Fatal  event. — ^When  heat-stroke  ends  in  the  patient's  death,  this  generally 
occurs  within  nine  hours,  but  sometimes  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  day.  The  average  mortality  of  the  disease  is  estimated  at  from  45 
to  50  per  cent  Fatal  relapses,  after  recovery  from  incomplete  coma,  are 
not  infrequent ;  cases  which  seem  to  be  doing  well  require  to  be  carefully 
watched  with  the  thermometer  until  the  skin  becomes  moist  and  cool. 

Anatomy, — ^The  usual  post-mortem  appearances  are  those  of  congestion  of 
the  viscera  generally.  The  blood  is  said  always  to  remain  fluid.  In  twenty- 
five  cases  of  death,  out  of  forty-eight  of  heat-stroke,  among  the  troops  at 
Assouan  in  1886,  Surgeon  Douglas  Hunter  remarked  the  following  condi- 
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dons  after  death  : — intense  lividity  of  the  surface  and  ecchymoos  of  the 
con  junctivfiB ;  venous  engorgement ;  muscles  of  dark  colour :  in  only  one  OMe 
was  meningitis  observed.  When  meningitis  is  produced  by  the  son's  ketti 
(pp.  701-2)  the  cases  seem  as  a  rule  to  be  distinguished  by  there  being  mm 
interval  between  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  onset  of  sjrmptoms. 

In  1856  there  was  in  Guy's  Hospital  a  sailor  who  four  years  previoQaly, 
when  crossing  the  equator,  had  been  attacked  by  sunstroke  in  coopaBj 
with  another  man  who  died.  He  himself  came  to  in  a  few  hours,  hot  1m 
could  not  speak  for  a  month  afterwards,  and  for  a  time  he  lost  the  nw 
of  his  right  arm  and  leg.  From  all  these  symptoms,  however,  he  bad 
perfectly  recovered ;  and  he  was  now  suffering  from  renal  dropsy,  wbieb  at 
length  proved  fatal.  At  the  autopsy  Dr  Wil^  found  the  arachiu]^  opaque 
and  marked  with  white  spots,  the  ependyma  granular,  and  an  excess  of  fluid 
in  the  brain.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  vessels  at  the  base  irera 
much  diseased,  so  that  the  other  morbid  appearances  may  have  been  uneon- 
nected  with  heat-stroke. 

Diagnosis, — Heat-stroke  is  no  doubt  easy  to  recognise  in  most  cases ;  bat 
this  often  is  because  the  patient  is  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  hi^ 
temperature,  rather  than  because  the  sjonptoms  are  in  themselves  distinctive. 
Maclean  places  reliance  on  certain  characters  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respi- 
ration, and  on  the  state  of  the  skin  and  of  the  pupils  in  apoplexy,  as  serving 
to  exclude  that  disease  from  consideration.  Probably  there  need  be  no  doohi 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  those  cases  in  which  there  is  hyperpyrexia  from  tbe 
very  commencement.  But  this  is  not  always  present ;  and  probably  a  peraoo 
attacked  on  a  hot  day  in  India  with  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  embolisB* 
would  be  exceedingly  likely  to  have  his  case  set  down  as  one  of  "  sunatroks^" 
even  by  good  observers,  especially  if  there  were  no  paralysis. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  classical  coup  de  soleil  or  thermic  fever  of  India 
and  the  tropics  generally,  there  is  a  very  much  milder  malady  which  is 
probably  due  to  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  is  most  often  seen  in  childreD  in 
England.  A  boy,  after  playing  in  the  sun,  will  come  in  complaining  ci  fading 
sick  and  faint ;  he  may  perhaps  vomit,  looks  very  pale,  and  has  a  bsd 
headache.  Cool  drinks  and  rest  in  a  dark  room  generally  set  him  ri^t  in 
a  few  hours. 

It  often  happens  that  patients  tell  one  that  their  complaints  all  resatt 
from  a  '*  sunstroke  "  which  they  had  in  Englimd  during  the  {unevioua  Bunuaer ; 
but  such  statements  must  be  received  with  caution. 

Treatment, — ^The  most  important  remedy  is  the  bold  and  immediato 
employment  of  cold.  Ice  should  be  applied  to  the  head ;  a  staream  of 
iced  water  may  be  passed  through  coils  of  elastic  or  leaden  tuUng  (as  med 
by  Leiter  for  the  purpose)  in  contaet  with  the  back  and  the  cheat ;  cqU 
water  must  be  poured  over  the  head  and  neck  and  chest  for  a  few  miautei 
at  a  time.  If  the  patient  can  swallow  he  should  be  allowed  to  drink  freely. 
In  the  one  successful  case  at  Bristol  (which,  however,  was  less  severe  thaa 
the  others)  Dr  Fox,  besides  applying  cold,  injected  a  grain  of  quinine  undsr 
the  skin  in  five  different  places ;  and  at  the  end  of  hidf  an  hour  tbe  patieai 
took  ten  grains  of  quinine  by  the  mouth.  Indian  practitionen  are  agreed 
that  venesection  is  likely  to  be  injurious  rather  than  usefoL  Dr  Huatar 
recommends  a  large  enema  and  a  dose  of  calomel. 

When,  however,  the  circulation  fails,  hot-water  bottles  must  be  applied 
instead  of,  or  in  succession  to,  the  ice ;  and  brandy  or  liqa(»>  ammooiB 
(iTtviij  to  5iss  of  water)  may  then  be  injected  subcutaneously.     Dr  Mieleen 
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says  that  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  the  shaven 
bead,  may  be  of  service.  Artificial  respiration  should  be  resorted  to  in  the 
asphyxial  form  of  sunstroke.  When  convulsions  set  in,  the  inhalation  of 
<^oroform  is  recommended. 

For  sequdx  of  heat-stroke,  occurring  in  a  person  living  in  a  hot  country, 
removal  to  a  temperate  climate  appears  to  be  the  best  treatment.  Dr 
Maclean  states  that  at  Netley  there  are  t^ways  some  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
that  they  are  often  very  obstinate.  He  has  seen  long-continued  coimter- 
irritation  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  a  course  of  iodide  of  potassitun 
relieve  permanently  some  patients  troubled  with  severe  fixed  pain  in  the 
head ;  but  in  other  instances  these  measures  have  altogether  failed.  He  gives 
a  favourable  prognosis  for  those  who  come  home  with  epilepsy  under  such 
circumstances,  as  he  has  usually  found  the  fits  subside. 

Alcoholio  Neuroses. — Intemperance  in  drink  may  affect  the  nervous 
system  in  two  ways — acutely  as  a  form  of  delirium,  and  in  a  more  insidious 
but  scarcely  less  dangerous  manner. 

Acuie  alcoholic  jpoisoning* — ^In  many  cases  the  nervous  symptoms  of 
alcoholism  take  an  acute  form,  and  one  that  may  quickly  endanger  life. 
They  then  constitute  a  disease  which  has  for  many  years  been  known  under 
the  name  of  '*  delirium  tremens."  The  earliest  account  of  it  appears  to 
have  been  published  in  1813  by  Dr  Thomas  Sutton,  of  Greenwich;  and 
the  first  writer  to  describe  its  course,  when  not  disturbed  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicine,  was  an  American  physician,  Dr  John  Ware,  of  Boston, 
in  1831 ;  his  work,  based  on  the  observation  of  nearly  a  himdred  cases,  is 
perhaps  superior  to  any  that  has  since  appeared. 

Symptoms, — The  patient  has  for  two  or  three  nights  been  more  dis- 
turbed by  unpleasant  dreams  than  usual,  and  has  by  day  become  more 
restless  and  tremulous.  At  length  he  is  altogether  imable  to  sleep,  but  as 
he  lies  awake  his  dreams  still  haunt  him.  Next  morning  he  may  again  be 
rational,  but  his  mind  almost  always  wanders  occasionally.  Towards  even- 
ing the  delirium  returns,  and  the  second  night  is  worse  than  the  first. 
During  the  second  day  there  is  again  a  slight  amelioration  as  compared  with 
the  nighty  but  the  mental  disorder  is  now  fully  established  and  persistent. 

The  delirium  in  this  disease  is  in  many  respects  peculiar.  The  patient 
is  not  fierce  nor  violent,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  depressed  in  spirits 
and  dull  in  manner.  He  is  loquacious  and  restlessly  anxious  to  follow  his 
accustomed  vocation,  but  he  sets  about  his  business  in  a  blundering  manner, 
and  his  mind  quickly  wanders  away  to  something  else.  If  spoken  to,  he  is 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  answer,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  he  may  converse 
rationally,  but  before  long  he  starts  off  on  some  fresh  topic.  His  friends 
probably  endeavour  to  keep  him  in  bed,  but  he  is  always  wanting  to  get  up 
and  dress  himself.  Yet^  if  firmly  opposed,  he  forgets  his  intention,  at  least 
for  the  time.  He  commonly  has  hallucinations  of  vision.  Very  often  he 
fancies  that  rats  and  mice,  or  snakes,  or  cockroaches,  are  running  or  crawl- 
ing over  his  bed.  Or  he  may  address  persons  who  are  really  absent^  but 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  in  the  room.  He  looks  suspiciously  behind  the 
curtains  or  under  his  pillow,  or  stretches  himself  out  of  bed  to  see  if  some 
one  is  not  concealed  beneath  it. 

•  SynonffM, — Delirium  tremens — Delirimn  potatomm.— iV.  Intoxication  aloooliqne.— 
&§rm,  Sftnferwahnsinn. 
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His  hands  are  in  constant  motion.  He  picks  at  the  beddoUies,  or 
grasps  at  imaginary  objects.  If  asked  to  put  out  his  tongue,  it  is  rvj 
tremulous,  and  is  quickly  withdrawn ;  it  is  commonly  moist^  and  more  or 
less  thickly  coated.  The  pulse  is  quick,  soft,  and  feeble.  The  skin  is 
moist  and  often  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  There  is  an  eotiiB 
absence  of  appetite  and  even  of  desire  for  drink.  As  was  pointed  out  by 
Dr  Bence  Jones,  the  amount  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  is  very  graUy 
diminished. 

Event, — The  duration  of  these  symptoms  is  not  absolutely  constant^  bot 
it  is  far  more  regular  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  disease  thnoei 
always  goes  on  for  two  and  a  half  days  without  showing  any  tendency  to 
subside,  and  then  between  the  sixtieth  and  the. seventy-second  boon  it 
comes  to  an  end.  Towards  this  period  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  show  signi 
of  exhaustion.  His  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  rapid  and  feeble.  His 
face,  at  first  flushed,  is  now  pale  and  haggard ;  his  pupils  are  widely  dilated ; 
his  tongue  sometimes,  but  rarely,  becomes  dry  and  brown. 

It  is,  however,  precisely  at  this  time  that  a  favourable  change  is  to  be 
hoped  for.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  night  the  patient  commonly  bJk 
asleep.  At  first  he  is  still  imeasy  and  restless,  his  breathing  is  irr^gdar, 
and  after  an  hour  or  two  he  may  wake  up  for  a  little  while.  He  soon  goes 
soundly  to  sleep  again;  his  breathing  is  now  slow  and  deep;  a  ^initae 
sweat  breaks  out  over  his  body.  After  six  or  eight  hours  he  awakes  and 
is  relieved.  In  the  next  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  he  sleeps  almost 
continuously,  and  after  this  his  restoration  to  heaJth  appears  complete. 

In  some  cases,  particularly  in  those  who  have  previously  been  in  good 
health,  and  in  whom  the  attack  has  been  the  direct  result  of  a  debauch,  tbe 
attack  terminates  earlier — perhaps  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  houre.  In 
other  cases  it  lasts  beyond  the  specified  time.  Dr  Ware  speaks  of  haying 
once  known  it  to  extend  to  nearly  six  entire  days.  This  is  most  apt  (o 
occur  in  those  who  have  for  a  long  time  been  habitually  intemperate. 

But  the  end  of  the  disease  is  by  no  means  always  favourable.  Some- 
times a  sudden  attack  of  convulsions  occurs,  by  which  the  patient  is  carried 
off;  sometimes  he  becomes  comatose,  and  sometimes  he  falls  back  in  hit 
chair  and  dies  unexpectedly  in  a  state  of  syncope. 

Delirium  tremens  has  a  marked  tendency  to  attack  the  same  patient 
over  and  over  again,  unless  he  makes  an  entire  change  in  his  habits. 

Etiology, — So  far  as  is  known,  delirium  tremens  never  occurs  except  as 
the  result  of  alcoholic  intemperance  ;  but  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to 
discover  how  intoxicating  liquors  are  obtained.  Women,  in  particular,  will 
suborn  their  servants  or  attendants,  or  procure  tincture  of  lavender  or 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  from  the  chemist,  or  drink  eau  de  Cologne. 

At  one  time  it  was  generally  believed  that  instead  of  the  immediate  ex- 
citing cause  of  delirium  tremens  being  the  alcoholic  stimulus  itself,  thedisesse 
was  most  apt  to  occur  in  persons  who,  from  whatever  cause,  had  been  sud- 
denly deprived  of  the  drink  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  There  cin 
be  no  question  that  before  the  attack  the  patient  has  sometimes  left  off 
drinking  for  a  few  days ;  and,  again,  that  it  often  shows  itself  in  those  wbo 
have  been  kept  for  a  time  without  stimulants,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
broken  a  limb  or  received  some  other  injury.  But  many  patients  ire 
attacked  by  delirium  tremens  as  the  direct  result  of  a  bout  of  hard  drinking. 
And  the  experience  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  priscms  and  other 
institutions  where  abstinence  is  enforced,  has  demonstrated  that  this  doei 
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not  in  itself  bring  on  an  attack,  even  in  the  most  intemperate.  The  facts 
which  have  been  supposed  to  establish  the  contrary  are  otherwise  explicable. 
First,  a  dislike  for  stimulants  is  sometimes  an  early  symptom  of  the  disease, 
so  tbat  the  reason  why  the  patient  leaves  off  drinking  may  be  that  ho  is 
already  beginning  to  suffer  from  its  effects.  Secondly,  a  sudden  shock  to 
the  system  is  exceedingly  apt  to  act  as  a  direct  exciting  cause  of  delirium 
tremens  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  it  by  intemperance.  It  is  this 
which  renders  the  disease  so  common  in  the  accident  wards  of  hospitals. 
Indeed,  it  often  comes  on  within  the  first  few  hours  after  the  patient  receives 
an  injury,  when  there  could  have  been  no  time  for  the  withdrawal  of  stimu- 
lants to  take  effect.  It  is  also  frequently  observed  as  a  complication  of 
acute  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  or  some  other  febrile  disease  in  patients  of 
intemperate  habits. 

Diagnosis, — As  stated  above,  deliritun  tremens  has  been  formally  recog- 
nised only  during  the  present  century.  Sutton,  however,  mentions  that 
William  Saunders,  a  former  lecturer  on  medicine  at  Guy's  Hospital,  had 
forty  years  before  (».  e,  in  1773)  described  it  as  distinct  from  phrenitis.* 
Sutton  had  become  acquainted  with  it  when  practising  in  East  Kent,  where 
spirits  brought  in  by  smugglers  could  be  had  in  great  abundance  at  a  cheap 
rate.  Certain  of  the  practitioners  in  that  district,  he  says,  had  learnt  to 
treat  such  cases  with  opium;  and  this  practice  was  attended  with  very 
marked  success  in  comparison  with  that  of  others  (including  at  first  Sutton 
himself),  who  regarded  the  disease  as  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  to  be 
combated  by  venesection,  blisters,  piu'ging,  &c.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in 
his  classical  work  on  medicine,  approaches  the  subject  entirely  from  this 
point  of  view.  He  speaks  of  once  being  summoned  to  a  man  who  was 
supposed  to  be  mad,  or  to  have  brain  fever,  and  of  the  necessity  that  one 
should  be  alive  to  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  deb'ritun  tremens.  But  at  the 
present  day  the  opposite  mistake  is  the  more  likely  to  be  committed,  a  case 
being  set  down  as  one  of  this  disease  when  it  is  really  one  of  acute  mania 
or  acute  melancholia,  diseases  which  (it  must  not  be  forgotten)  may  also  be 
the  result  of  alcoholic  intemperance. 

Dr  Wilks  speaks  of  having  seen  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  mistaken 
for  delirium  tremens  on  two  different  occasions  by  the  same  physician. 
In  the  surgical  wards  of  a  hospital  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  latter  disease  from  the  effects  of  injury  to  the  head.  Again, 
fever  or  acute  pnetunonia  may  be  overlooked,  and  a  case  wrongly  set  down 
as  one  of  delirium  tremens,  particularly  if  the  patient  should  have  been 
intemperate.  But  in  such  instances  it  is  perhaps  really  present  as  a  compli- 
cation. Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  pneumonia  may  be  altogether 
latent  in  drunkards.  Dr  Wilks  mentions  rheumatic  fever,  when  attended 
with  cerebral  symptoms,  as  particularly  like  delirium  tremens  in  its  super- 
ficial characters. 

Treaimeni. — ^The  observers  who  first  distinguished  delirium  tremens  from 
acute  phrenitis  obtained  what  seemed  to  them  wonderfully  successful  results 
by  treating  it  with  opium,  and  until  recently  most  writers  have  advocated 

*  This  terni«  or  its  equivalents  encephaliiU  and  meningitUt  was  formerly  used  as  the 
pathological  explanation  of  delirium  or  mania  with  febrile  symptoms.  Bat  it  is  now  known 
that  the  clinical  type  of  disease  in  question  is  associated  with  enteric  or  other  specific  fevers, 
with  the  hyperpyrexia  of  rheumatism  or  erysipelas,  or  with  the  toxic  effects  of  alcohol ; 
and  in  none  of  these  disorders  is  there  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  The 
symptoms  of  true  meningitis  are,  as  we  have  seen,  very  different^  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  primary  acute  inflammation  of  the  encophalon  ever  occurs. 
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this  practice.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  for  example,  recommends  that  tliree 
grains  of  solid  opium  should  be  administered  as  soon  as  the  bowels  hare  been 
cleared  out  by  a  moderate  purgative ;  and  that  if  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
hours  the  patient  should  show  no  inclination  to  sleep,  one  grain  Aoold  be 
given  every  hour  afterwards  until  the  result  is  attained.  Or,  he  adds,  cor- 
responding quantities  of  laudanum,  of  BatUey's  liquor  opii  sedatiTos,  or  of 
morphia  may  be  prescribed. 

But  this  advice  was  based  upon  the  supposition  that  ii^  disease,  instead 
of  having  a  tendency  to  subside  spontaneously,  would  run  on,  and  perhape 
prove  fatal  unless  the  patient  were  made  to  sleep.  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
expressly  remarks  that  delirium  tremens  is  not  likely  to  be  "healed  with  a 
jplacebo,  or  by  waiting  upon  nature."  And  it  is  clear  that  the  {^yadans 
who  laid  such  great  stress  upon  the  value  of  opium  measured  their  snooess 
by  comparison  with  cases  of  supposed  meningitis  or  phrenitis  treated  by 
venesection,  leeches,  and  blisters.  Wilks,  Anstie,  and  most  modem  writers 
endorse  Dr  Ware's  statements  as  to  the  natural  course  of  the  disease. 

It  is  still,  however,  a  question  whether  the  course  of  the  disease  may  not 
be  abbreviated  by  hypnotic  medicines.  Anstie  thought  that  this  might 
be  effected  by  chloral  hydrate.  He  gave  thirty  grains  for  the  first  dose,  and 
repeated  it  in  an  hour  if  the  patient  did  not  sleep.  He  found  that  the 
patient  almost  always  got  two  or  three  hours  of  sound  repose,  and  some- 
times much  more.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in  delirium  tremens  there  is  a 
tolerance  for  chloral,  so  that  as  much  as  ninety  grains  or  even  two  drachms 
may  be  safely  given  in  divided  doses  within  twenty-four  hours,  at  least  for 
a  day  or  two.  But  Dr  Wilks  is  disposed  to  share  Dr  Ware's  opinion  that  the 
duration  of  the  disease  cannot  be  shortened  by  giving  medicines  to  send  the 
patient  to  sleep.  He  thinks  that  a  certain  time  is  required  for  the  subsidenoe 
of  the  commotion,  and  that  a  severe  attack  must  last  at  least  three  days. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  would  seeih  to  follow  that  at  the  commenoement 
of  delirium  tremens  neither  opium  nor  morphia  should  be  given  at  aU,  or  at 
least  that  their  administration  should  not  be  repeated  so  as  to  cause  oontiao- 
tion  of  the  pupils.  For,  when  hypnotic  remedies  are  actively  poshed,  one  is 
apt  to  find  oneself  after  two  or  three  days  in  a  difficult  position.  The  patieot, 
instead  of  sleeping,  may  be  as  excited  as  ever.  His  pupils  are  perhaps 
reduced  to  the  size  of  pins'  points,  and  he  has  had  as  much  opium  as  wodd 
kill  two  or  three  healthy  persons.  Under  such  circumstances — which  are 
precisely  those  in  which  a  consultation  is  most  likely  to  be  sought — thona 
can  be  no  question  that  the  proper  course  is  to  wait  The  farther  ad]Biiiis> 
tration  of  hypnotics  is  dangerous.  Dr  Wilks  says  that  he  has  many  tinifii 
seen  persons  suffering  from  delirium  tremens  sent  to  their  last  sle^  kj 
opitun,  and  the  same  result  has  followed  the  subcutaneous  injertion  of 
morphia.  The  fatal  symptoms  produced  by  these  drugs  in  patients  saBm- 
ing  from  delirium  tremens  seem  to  differ  from  those  to  which  they  give  liae 
in  healthy  persons.  At  least  a  patient  of  the  author's  in  iheat  circum- 
stances became  collapsed  rather  than  comatose.  Indeed,  as  already  warn- 
tioned,  the  disease  sometimes  terminates  by  sudden  ooUi^we,  even  when  no 
hypnotics  have  been  given. 

Another  question,  which  has  sometimes  been  ndsed  when  a  patient  htf 
died  after  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  opium,  is  whether  one  caa 
infer  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  death  from  the  fact  thai  a 
certain  interval  of  time  had  elapsed.  Thus,  in  a  case  that  occurred  to  Sr 
Thomas  Watson,  that  physician  decided  that  the  medicine  could  not  han 
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been  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  fatal  result,  because  nine  hours  passed 
after  the  last  dose  (one  of  three  grains)  was  given  before  the  patient  became 
comatose.  This  conclusion  would  be  perfectly  valid  if  the  case  were  one  of 
suspected  poisoning  in  a  healthy  man,  but  it  is  scarcely  equally  safe  in  deli- 
rium tremens.  Dr  Christison  long  ago  pointed  out  that  in  persons  actually 
intoxicated  with  alcohol  the  effects  of  opium  are  much  retarded. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  fairly  be  entertained  as  to  the  part  played  by 
opium  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result  in  cases  of  this  kind,  there  can  be 
none  as  to  the  importance  of  treating  delirium  tremens  so  that  no  such 
question  can  be  raised.  We  have  seen  that  most  patients  do  well  even  if 
no  opium  at  all  is  given,  and  therefore  the  fact  that  many  recover  after 
having  taken  heroic  doses  is  no  justification  for  administering  them. 

This,  however,  does  not  settle  the  problem  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable 
to  give  safe  and  moderate  doses  of  opium  in  the  early  period  of  delirium 
tremens,  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  case  will  be 
one  of  so  grave  a  kind.  To  determine  that  point,  one  requires  to  know 
whether  the  medicine,  if  it  should  fail  to  give  sleep,  can  do  any  harm ;  and, 
again,  whether  it  is  ever  needed  at  a  later  period,  in  order  that  one  may 
not  then  be  debarred  from  using  it  by  having  employed  it  at  first. 

Before  we  can  decide  the  question  we  must  know  what  is  the  class 
of  subjects  in  whom  delirium  tremens  is  most  apt  to  prove  fataL  Now,  as 
regards  prognosis^  Anstie  speaks  of  old  age  as  especi^dly  unfavourable,  and 
one  has  been  always  accustomed  to  think  that  for  young  subjects  the 
disease  ought  to  be  unattended  with  danger  in  a  first  attack,  and  even  in 
two  or  three  subsequent  ones.  Dr  Aitken,  however,  quotes  some  statistical 
facte  published  by  Dr  Macpherson,  and  based  upon  observations  made  in  the 
General  Hospital  at  Calcutta,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  the  highest 
average  mortality  was  in  persons  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years 
old,  being  from  23  to  24  per  cent,  of  those  attacked,  whereas  the  mean 
mortality  at  all  ages  was  about  15  percent  Among  fifty-nine  cases  of  fatal 
delirium  tremens  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  few  years  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  there  were  three  in  persons  between  twenty  and  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  eight  in  those  between  thirty  and  thirty-nine,  ten  in  those  between 
forty  and  forty-nine,  eight  in  those  between  fifty  and  sixty.  What  ratios, 
however,  existed  between  these  numbers  and  those  of  all  patients  attacked 
by  the  disease  during  the  corresponding  periods  is  uncertain. 

The  state  of  the  kidneys  affects  the  prognosis  in  delirium  tremens  very 
materially,  ursemic  coma  being  very  apt  to  occur  as  a  complication.  The 
urine  must  be  repeatedly  examined  for  albumen  and  for  casts ;  and  the 
quantity  passed  each  day  must  be  noted.  If  the  secretion  should  begin  to 
Miy  Anstie  recommends  hot  fomentations  and  dry  cupping  to  the  loins,  hot 
foot-baths,  and  the  administration  of  half-ounce  doses  of  infusion  of  digitalis 
every  three  hours.  Digitalis  was  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  delirium 
tremens  itself  by  the  late  Mr  Jones,  of  Jersey,  who  used  to  give  enormous 
doses  of  the  tincture,  and  clearly  showed  that  digitalis  is  one  of  the  poison- 
ous agents  for  which  there  is  a  special  tolerance  in  this  disease. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  in  reference  to  the  prognosis  of  delirium 
tremens  is  the  state  of  the  heart.  Anstie  pointed  out  t^t  besides  feeling 
the  pulse,  one  should  carefully  watch  the  first  soimd  of  the  heart  with  the 
stethoscope.  And  he  laid  still  more  stress  upon  the  use  of  the  sphygmo- 
graph.  An  ''irregularly  undulating"  character  of  the  pulse-wave — such 
as  occurs  in  the  tjrphoid  condition — ^was  found  by  him  to  be  the  most 
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unfavourable  augury.  In  his  article  in  the  'System  of  Medicine*  a  trmcxng 
is  given  which  was  taken  from  a  man,  aged  forty,  who,  after  being  deUriom 
for  nearly  a  week,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  of  six  or  seven  hours'  duratioii, 
and  when  he  woke  appeared  to  be  so  much  better  that  a  confident  a{MiU€n 
was  expressed  that  he  would  recover.  Anstie's  sphygmographic  obeenrmtioB, 
however,  led  him  to  augur  the  worst  possible  issue,  and  about  tweoty-loor 
hours  later  the  case  terminated  fatally. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  approaching  failure  of  the  heart's  actkn 
are  chiefly  faintness  and  lividity  of  the  countenance.  Under  these  conditaons 
free  stimulation  appears  to  be  the  only  resource.  If  the  stomach  will  retain 
ether,  this  may  be  given  in  half-drachm  doses.  But  if  not,  Anstie  recom- 
mends port  wine,  especially  if  it  is  old  and  contains  volatile  ethereal  com- 
poimds  in  abundance.  He  speaks  of  giving  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  audi 
wine  every  hour.  He  also  says  that  hot  mustard  plasters  to  the  chest  may 
be  useful. 

Before  giving  either  opiates  or  stimulants  it  is  most  important  to  see  thai 
the  bowels  are  freely  open. 

Dr  Bristowe  believes  that  opium  may  stiU  be  used  even  in  full  doees  in 
delirium  tremens  with  good  results  if  given  early  and  watched. 

General  management — ^The  liability  for  the  heart  to  fail  in  delirium 
tremens  renders  it  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be  well  supported  by 
nourishment  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease.  He  may  have 
milk  if  he  will  take  it ;  but  if  not,  he  must  be  compelled  to  swallow  strong 
beef-tea,  beef-tea  jelly,  or  soup.  He  may  even  have  small  pieces  of  under- 
done chop  or  steak,  if  he  can  be  induced  to  eat  them. 

The  administration  of  alcohol  in  moderate  doses  was  formerly  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  delirium  tremens  as  a  routine  practice ;  it  was  thought 
to  aid  in  inducing  sleep.  But  all  those  who  have  studied  the  natural  coone 
of  the  disease  are  now  agreed  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  acting  in  thii 
way ;  and  there  are  great  objections  to  its  use,  since  the  patient's  future 
depends  entirely  upon  the  effect  which  his  illness  may  have  in  leading  hia 
to  give  up  stimulants  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Another  matter  of  the  highest  importance  is  that  the  room  should  be 
kept  cool  and  dark  and  quiet.  The  patient's  friends,  who  commonly  eoQect 
around  him,  must  be  sent  away,  one  or  two  intelligent  and  able-bodied  mm 
being  alone  left  to  watch  him.  The  gaslights  are  to  be  turned  down,  and  is 
the  daytime  a  dark  cloth  is  to  be  hung  before  the  window,  unless  the  patient 
should  be  terrified  by  the  hallucinations  which  visit  him  in  the  daiic.  If  be 
should  be  very  troublesome  in  wanting  to  get  out  of  bed,  the  question  mut 
be  entertained  whether  he  should  not  be  tied  down.  If  an  attendant  can  by 
persuasion,  or  by  employing  a  little  force  from  time  to  time,  induce  him  to 
lie  quietly  in  his  bed,  that  is  no  doubt  to  be  preferred.  But  it  is  far  better 
that  he  should  be  kept  in  a  recumbent  position  by  a  sheet  folded  acroes  bii 
chest  and  tucked  well  in,  than  that  he  should  be  violently  held  down  aoi 
restrained  for  any  length  of  time  by  the  hands  of  those  about  him. 

Chronic  alcoholic  neuroses, — Until  recently  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  tbe 
nervous  centres  was  conmionly  supposed  to  consist  mainly  in  the  production 
of  the  acute  disease  just  described.  But  it  is  now  known  that  a  kng* 
continued  state  of  nervous  disorder  is  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence. 

Symptoms, — ^The  most  important  of  these  neurotic  symptoms  is  muaodtf 
tremor.     This  is  more  commonly  noticed  in  the  hands,  which  are  unsteady 
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and  shake ;  but  Anstie  found  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  lower  limbs  were 
really  affected  before  the  upper.  The  patient  is  often  able  at  first  to  control 
the  movements  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  They  are  generally  more  trouble- 
some in  the  morning  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day,  and  they  may 
render  him  unable  to  do  any  work  requiring  nicety  of  manual  adjustment, 
until  he  has  taken  a  dram,  or  eaten  some  food,  by  which  for  a  time  they  are 
removed.  Even  before  marked  tremor  occurs,  the  action  of  alcohol  is 
sometimes  manifested  by  a  peculiar  restlessness ;  the  limbs  are  apt  to  start 
involuntarily,  and  cannot  be  kept  quiet  except  by  an  effort  of  attention.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  an  irritable  condition  of  the  mind ;  the  patient, 
though  he  may  feel  drowsy  when  he  goes  to  bed,  cannot  sleep,  but  keeps 
turning  from  side  to  side. 

At  a  somewhat  later  stage  other  cerebral  symptoms  develop  themselves. 
Anstie  speaks  of  a  buzzing  or  rushing  sound  in  the  ears  as  very  common  ; 
and  with  it  there  is  often  a  dull  diffused  headache.  Muscse  volitantes  are 
often  complained  of ;  flashes  of  light  seem  to  pass  before  the  eyes,  especially 
at  night,  just  when  the  patient  is  dropping  off  to  sleep ;  and  there  are 
momentary  attacks  of  vertigo. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  powers  gradually  become  impaired.  All 
certainty  of  purpose  is  lost,  and  there  is  mental  disquiet  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  settle  down  to  any  occupation  or  to  complete 
the  tasks  he  may  begin.  He  often  has  a  vague  feeling  of  dread  for  which  he 
cannot  account ;  or  he  may  become  the  subject  of  some  delusion,  such  as 
that  an  enemy  is  lying  in  wait  to  injure  him.  Anstie  mentions  as  another 
symptom  that  the  patient  often  has  a  vivid  apprehension  that  he  is  in  danger 
of  falling  down  a  precipice,  even  when  walking  on  firm  ground  in  broad 
daylight,  and  he  says  that  this  is  of  unfavourable  augury. 

Another  occasional  effect  of  chronic  alcoholism  consists  in  pains  in  the 
limbs,  especially  around  the  wrists  and  ankles,  as  well  as  in  the  shoulders 
and  down  the  spine.  They  are  somewhat  paroxysmal  in  their  character, 
returning  each  day  at  about  the  same  hour,  most  commonly  towards 
night;  and  they  are  greatly  aggravated  by  fatigue,  whether  of  mind  or 
body. 

^Impairment  of  sensation  is  also  apt  to  occur,  especially  in  the  upper  limbs; 
and  the  power  of  muscular  co-ordination  may  be  lost,  so  that  the  state  of  the 
patient  closely  resembles  that  produced  by  tabes  dorsalis.  Epileptiform 
convulsions  sometimes  show  themselves,  and  they  are  of  the  gravest  augury. 
The  mental  state  often  passes  into  mania  or  melancholia,  and  ultimately 
complete  dementia  may  develop  itself. 

Indications  of  gastric  disorder  are  present  at  an  early  period.  A  common 
complaint  is  that  of  nausea  in  the  early  morning,  or  of  actual  vomiting,  and 
this  may  recur  day  after  day  as  regularly  as  during  early  pregnancy.  Morning 
diarrhosa  is  another  frequent  symptom.  There  is  generally  a  failure  of 
appetite,  particularly  at  breakfast-lime.  The  tongue  is  foul,  with  a  thick 
yellow  fur ;  or,  less  frequently,  it  is  red  and  glazed.  Moreover,  it  is  tremu- 
lous when  put  out.  The  breath  acquires  a  peculiar  foetor,  which  is  not  that 
of  any  alcoholic  drink,  and  which  can  hardly  be  described,  although  when 
once  smelt  it  is  unmistakable.  The  eyes  are  red  and  watery ;  the  conjimctivse 
are  often  slightly  jaundiced ;  the  features  look  flabby  and  expressionless ; 
the  nose,  cheeks,  and  forehead  are  often  reddened,  with  crimson  points  and 
lines,  called  sUgmaia,  which  correspond  with  minute  dilated  veins. 

Sometimes  the  same  parte  of  the  face  present  a  papular  or  pnitolar 
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eruption,  such  as  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ''acne  rosacea,"  or  the 
nose  may  be  enlarged,  with  pendulous  outgrowths.  However,  it  omai  not  be 
understood  that  the  appearances  last  mentioned  are  seen  only  in  thoae 
who  have  indulged  in  alcoholic  excesses ;  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  perwDs 
who  have  been  perfectly  temperate.  Acne  rosacea — or  gutta  rosea,  as  it 
is  more  properly  termed — ^is  in  fact  a  symptom  of  dyspepsia,  most  often 
but  not  always  the  dyspepsia  of  drink.  Moreover,  in  women  it  may  be  the 
result  of  disorder  of  the  menstrual  functions. 

The  limbs  of  a  person  suffering  from  chronic  alcoholism  are  commonly 
wasted,  especially  the  legs.  The  abdomen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally 
enlarged  or  pendulous,  and  its  parietes,  as  well  as  the  contained  viscera,  may 
be  loaded  with  adipose  tissue.  In  those  whose  chief  beverage  has  been  beer, 
even  the  limbs  may  be  covered  with  fat ;  and  since  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue  of  the  muscles  is  swollen  by  fat,  there  is  often  apparent  bulkiness  of  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs. 

With  regard  to  the  chronic  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  centres 
Anstie  remarks  that,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  with  the  digestive  oi^ana, 
the  effects  depend  almost  solely  upon  the  quantity  imbibed,  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  taken.  There  are,  however,  immense  differ- 
ences in  the  liability  of  different  individuals  to  suffer  from  this  pouoiL 
Some  can  drink  spirits  freely  for  years,  and  seem  to  be  none  the  wone  for 
it ;  others  break  down  in  health  under  comparatively  small  amounts  of  diinL 
Women  in  particular  ^how  little  power  of  resisting  its  evil  effects ;  perhaps 
because  those  who  are  intemperate  commonly  pass  all  their  time  indoors. 

Among  the  arUecederUs  of  intemperance  must  be  mentioned,  in  the  fint 
place,  those  occupations  in  which  persons  are  brought  continually  into  ccmtact 
with  intoxicating  liquors.  A  large  proportion  of  the  patients  who  preeeol 
symptoms  such  as  have  been  described  are  men  employed  in  breweries  or 
distilleries,  public-house  keepers  and  their  wives,  and  travellers  for  wine  and 
spirit  merchants.  Cab-drivers  and  hawkers,  and  others  who  are  exposed  to 
rough  weather,  are  also  very  apt  to  be  intemperate ;  while  for  some  persons, 
as  cooks  and  shoemakers,  it  is  admitted  as  an  excuse  that  their  occupatioB 
is  monotonous,  deprives  them  of  proper  exercise,  and  keeps  them  confined 
in  close,  ill-ventilated  rooms.  Depressing  mental  influences  drive  others  to 
drink ;  poverty  and  despair  make  them  eager  for  the  oblivion  of  intoxiea- 
tion.  Again,  there  are  cases  in  which  stimulants  were  at  first  taken  for  tke 
relief  of  pain,  but  in  which  the  habit  of  indulgence  grows  upon  the  patieni 
imtil  it  becomes  a  disease.  Anstie  has  rightly  laid  great  stress  on  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  women  to  take  wine  or  brandy  in  OTder  to  render 
them  less  susceptible  to  neuralgia,  or  to  the  sufferings  which  are  so  apt  to 
attend  on  the  menstrual  period. 

Lastly,  th^e  is  no  doubt  that  proclivity  to  intemperance  is  capaUe  of 
hereditary  transmission.  This  tendency  is  by  some  writers  regarded  if 
itself  a  neurosis,  to  which  they  give  the  name  suggested  by  Boes^ 
"  Oinomania,"  more  correctly  "  (Enomania."  The  patient  is  seised  tnrj 
few  months  with  a  craving  for  drink,  and  for  days  together  he  behaves  Vk» 
a  madman,  taking  long  journeys  without  any  purpose,  or  perhi^  behating 
indecently,  eating  little  and  drinking  much.  But  when  the  affection  ptMi 
off — ^at  the  end  of  a  month  or  so-— he  regains  his  usual  health.  He  thea 
lives  soberly  and  chastely,  and  manages  his  affairs  with  intelligence. 

The  moirbid  changes  that  are  found  in  the  nervous  centres  6L  dmnkiidi 
are  essentially  atrophic.     The  cerebral  convolutions  are  wasted,  and  dtf 
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cerebro-spinal  fluid  between  them  is  in  excess.  The  arachnoid  is  opaque  and 
thickened.  Even  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  sometimes  found  denser 
than  normal  and  without  diploe. 

The  effects  of  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  in  producing  certain  forms  of 
spinal  paraplegia  and  the  still  more  characteristic  paraplegia  due  to  peripheral 
neuritis  have  been  already  discussed  (pp.  423  and  458). 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  alcoholism  may  present  every  degree  of  difSculty 
or  it  may  be  perfectly  easy.  Commencing  general  parsdysis,  locomotcu: 
ataxia,  hysteria^  and  the  nervous  malaise  which  may  result  from  dyspepsia, 
are  perhaps  the  conditions  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  it.  Unfortu- 
nately one  cannot  place  any  confidence  in  the  statements  of  the  patient 
liimself,  however  guardedly  our  questions  may  be  put,  for  persons  who 
indulge  in  secret  drinking  are  always  untruthful.  Anstie  recommends  that 
one  should  Abruptly  but  not  uncourteously  hazard  the  observation  that  the 
diet  must  be  strictly  imstimulating ;  this,  he  says,  will  often  cause  the  piltient 
to  betray  the  truth  by  his  manner,  or  his  air  of  surprised  unconcern  may 
prove  that  the  suspicion  is  groundless. 

In  the  ireaiment  of  chronic  alcoholism  the  most  important  point  is  that 
^  the  patient  should  abstain  at  once  and  entirely  from  all  intoxicating  drinks. 
It  is  in  such  cases  above  all  others  that  large  hydropathic  hotels  are  of 
service,  where  regular  habits  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  are  enforced, 
while  an  unstimukting  diet  is  provided  and  all  facilities  for  procuring  drink 
are  withdrawn. 

The  administration  of  certain  medicines  may  also  be  of  considerable 
service.  Anstie  recommends  especially  quinine,  which  (if  there  should  be 
sickness)  may  be  given  in  a  state  of  effervescence.  Dr  Marcet's  favourite 
remedy  was  the  oxide  of  zinc ;  he  says  that  in  doses  of  from  two  grains 
upwards  thrice  daily  it  has  a  powerful  effect  in  inducing  sleep.  Bromide  of 
potassium  often  does  great  good  in  cases  of  this  kind.  To  relieve  the 
imperious  craving  for  drink,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia^  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  and  tincture  of  capsicum  in  a  bitter  infusion  are  extremely  useful 
drugs.  According  to  Anstie,  half -drachm  doses  of  ether  with  the  same 
quantity  of  tincture  of  sumbul  may  do  much  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
nervous  system  and  to  make  sleep  possible.  As  a  more  direct  hypnotic 
he  recommends  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  Indian 
hemp.  Chloral  hydrate  and  hyoscyamus  are  also  valuable  hypnotics.  If 
opiates  are  absolutely  necessary,  one  should  always  employ  the  hjrpodermic 
injection  of  morphia  (from  one  tenth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain)  rather  than 
give  any  preparation  of  opium  by  the  mouth,  and  this  only  when  the  urine 
is  free  from  albumen  and  the  patient  has  been  purged.  Even  in  advanced 
stages  Anstie  obtained  striking  benefit  from  the  administration  of  cod-liver 
oil ;  and  he  says  that  when  there  is  much  tremor,  strychnia  is  often  useful 
in  a  dose  of  ^^  to  ^^j-  of  a  grain  three  times  daily. 

As  to  prognosis,  the  symptoms  of  chronic  alcoholism  may  last  for  years ; 
and  even  the  hardest  drinkers  sometimes  reach  old  age.  They  are  indeed 
apt  to  become  prematurely  old,  their  hair  turning  grey  and  their  arteries 
becoming  rigid.  Gk>T;t,  chronic  disease  of  the  ^dneys  or  liver,  or  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  may  be  developed,  and  cerebral  apoplexy  may  cut 
them  suddenly  off.  Such  diseases  as  pneumonia  or  fever  are  ill  borne,  and 
are  very  likely  to  prove  rapidly  fatd,  as  are  also  accidental  injuries  and 
surgical  operations. 
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Neuroses  from  Morphia. — ^The  evil  which  arises  from  the  aboae  o€ 
that  invaluable  drug,  opium,  has  long  been  recognised.  It  is  taken  as  a 
valuable  medicine  in  malarial  districts — ^ih  Cambridgeshire,  for  insfcanee ; 
and  probably  its  abuse  began  in  the  same  way  in  China.  It  produeeB  lo^ 
of  appetite,  constipation,  and  emaciation,  with  the  deterioration  of  tke  ck&- 
racter  which  always  follows  indulgence  in  what  is  known  to  be  an  evil  babit. 
Coleridge,  after  many  years  of  uselessness  and  misery,  emancipated  luma^ 
from  the  thraldom.  De  Quincey  has  left  in  his  '  Confessions  of  an  OpiiiK- 
eater '  a  monument  of  the  pleasures,  the  pains,  and  (it  must  be  added)  ci 
the  incapacity  to  tell  the  truth  which  this  habit  produces. 

Opium-smoking  as  practised  among  the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  ev^  more 
injurious  than  opium-eating. 

The  useful  and  convenient  practice  of  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphm 
has  of  late  years  brought  with  it,  in  Western  Europe  and  in  AmericA, 
a  more  wide-spread  abuse  than  that  of  opium.  The  morphia-habit^  as  it 
has  been  termed,  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  in  (xermany  than  in  Fii^and. 
It  usually  begins  in  the  legitimate  use  of  the  anodyne  to  relieve  pain,  but 
the  result  is  so  rapid  and  effectual  that  the  patient  is  i^yt  to  make  tlie 
punctures  himself,  and,  once  familiar  with  the  practice,  he  continues  it  kH^ 
after  the  original  disorder  for  which  it  was  prescribed  has  disappeared. 

The  patient  suffers  terribly  from  insomnia  and  restlessness,  he  (or  she) 
loses  appetite  and  becomes  pale  and  sallow,  sometimes  constipated  and 
sometimes  troubled  with  frequent  and  irritable  action  of  the  bowds.  lion- 
over,  sooner  or  later  some  of  the  pimctures  are  sure  to  suppurate,  and  t^ 
pain  of  the  abscess  leads  to  fresh  injections  in  parts  before  spared. 

The  writer  has  only  seen  a  few  cases  of  this  niialady.  The  first  was  an 
old  gentleman  from  America,  who  had  long  become  accustomed  to  the  habit 
and  suffered  comparatively  little.  The  next  was  an  elderly  lady,  who  bad 
begun  the  practice  for  facial  neuralgia  and  succeeded  in  breaking  it  o£ 
The  third  was  a  young  American,  who  suffered  from  obscure  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  gall-bladder.  A  fourth  was  a  maiden  lady,  who  began  the 
habit  to  allay  the  pain  of  a  renal  calculus,  and  who  was  cured  of  both  at 
last.  In  a  fifth  case,  where  the  arms  were  scarred  all  over  wiUi  the  marks 
of  abscesses,  abdominal  pain  had  been  the  origin.  A  sixth  oocorred  in  a 
young  man,  the  subject  of  severe  and  complicated  caries  of  the  bones  and 
joints,  and  he  more  than  once  nearly  killed  himself  with  a  large  doee. 

The  prognosis  is  not  worse  than  in  cases  of  alcoholic  intemperance.  The 
patient  must  be  encouraged  to  bear  the  pain,  and  when  unsupportaUe  it 
must  be  relieved  by  sm^ler  doses  of  the  remedy.  Often  a  single  dn^  of 
the  officinal  solution  is  sufficient,  and  not  infrequently  pure  water  has,  by  a 
pious  fraud,  been  substituted  for  the  liquor  morphias.  Moreover,  b^»aidel^ 
chloral  hydrate,  hyoscine,  sulphonal,  or  chloralamide  may  each  be  Bob^ 
tuted  with  advants^e  in  its  turn. 

Neuroses  from  other  drugs. — ^The  bromides  themselves  produce,  if  kng 
given  in  large  doses,  very  unfavourable  effects  on  the  intelligencey  of  whkk 
an  example  which  came  under  the  writer's  care  is  mentioned  at  p.  766. 

Chloral  hydrate  produces  a  still  more  miserable  condition  (rf  depreanon  ia 
some  patients,  and,  valuable  as  it  is,  should  never  be  used  as  an  habitosl 
medicine. 


HYSTERIA   AND   HYPOCHONDRIASIS 

"  Orandam  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano." 

JUVBNAL. 

"  In  nervous  diseases  he  is  the  best  physician  who  knows  best  how  to  inspire  hope." 

COLBBTDGS. 

Hysteria — A  real  and  distinct  disease — Mental  a/nd  moral  perversions — 
Hysterical  affections  of  sensation  and  of  movement — Contractures — Globus 
hystericus — Flatulence — The  hysterical  fit — Etiology  and  Pathology  of 
hysteria — Diagnosis — Prophylaxis — Treatment, 

Catalepsy — Trance — Sleep-walking — Ecstasy — Dancing-convulsions — Maniar— 
Mystero-epilepsy — Anorexia  and  marasmus — Hysteria  in  men  and  boys. 

Hypochondriasis — Distinctions  from  hysteria — The  supposition  of  im4xginary 
diseases^  commonly  abdominal — Distinction  from  rndancholia — May  mask 
real  disease — Treatment — Prognosis, 

Hysterical  disorders  of  function,  or  pains,  or  perverted  sensations, 
are  seated  in  the  most  diverse  organs  of  the  body,  not  only  in  the  head, 
chest,  and  abdomen,  but  also  in  the  joints^  the  mammse,  the  eyes,  and  the 
limbs. 

But  is  hysteria  a  distinct  and  definite  malady  ?  For  there  are  some  who 
refuse  to  admit  its  claim. 

The  name*  suggests  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  organs  of  generation 
in  the  female  play  the  principal  part  in  causing  hysterical  affections. 
Those  who  see  little  or  no  connection  between  them  have  been  tempted  not 
only  to  do  away  with  the  name,  but  to  dispute  the  clinical  association  of  the 
symptoms  as  manifestations  of  a  single  msdady. 

Again,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  more  than  most  other  diseases,  hysteria 
is  difficult  to  define.  As  a  neurosis,  independent  of  any  appreciable 
structural  change,  its  definition  would  naturally  be  based  upon  either  its 
causes  or  its  symptoms.  But  the  former  are  still  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  the  latter  are  singularly  variable  and  inconstant.  Moreover,  the  cura- 
bility of  most  hysterical  affections,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  generally 
contrasted  with  organic  diseases,  have  caused  a  tendency  to  apply  the  term 
vaguely  to  cases  of  unascertained  nature,  but  which  are  regarded  as  of  a 
trifling  character,  and  likely  to  be  of  transient  duration.  In  this  way  the 
words  hysteria  and  hysterical  have  often  become  meaningless. 

Very  little  study  at  the  bedside,  however,  is  needed  to  convince  one  that 
most  of  the  affections  called  hysterical  are  really  the  expression  of  a  special 
morbid  condition,  for  which  the  name  of  Hysteria  is  as  convenient  as  any 
other,  besides  having  the  sanction  of  antiquity  and  established  usage.  One 
finds  that  two  or  more  of  these  affections  are  commonly  present  in  the  same 
patient  at  the  same  time,  or  that  a  person  who  has  suffered  from  one  is 

*  TffTipla  (t.0.  womb-sickness),  from  voripOp  the  uteros— Passio  hysterica.— ^ii^/ic^« 
Fits  of  the  mother— The  Yaponrs. 
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exceedingly  apt  to  be  afterwards  attacked  by  others.  Then,  agun,  tliere 
are  marked  peculiarities  in  the  age,  sex,  disposition,  and  other  conditions  ol 
such  patients.  Above  all,  there  is  in  most  cases  a  particular  mental  state 
which  can  easily  be  recognised  apart  from  other  indications  of  the  diieaie, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  fundamental  character. 

'  Mental  cmdition, — ^The  principal  features  of  the  mental  state  vhich  chir 
racterises  hysteria  are  an  exaltation  of  the  emotions,  a  perversion  of  the  will, 
and  a  loss  of  the  balancing  power  of  the  judgment.  The  patient  seems  to 
have  no  power  of  controlling  her  own  feelings.  The  most  trifling  occur- 
rences excite  her  to  rapture  or  plunge  her  in  despair.  She  may  conceive 
a  violent  affection  for  some  persons,  and  an  equally  irrational  aversion  from 
others.  She  perhaps  exhibits  great  attachment  to  some  pet  animal,  while 
other  creatures,  no  less  harmless,  excite  in  her  repugnance  and  disgust.  She 
torments  all  those  about  her  with  her  caprice  and  her  selfish  claims  upon 
their  attention ;  she  appears  unable  to  make  up  her  mind  to  the  smaUesI 
effort,  and  lies  in  bed  all  day  from  sheer  want  of  energy  to  rise.  But  in 
some  particular  direction  she  will  show  the  most  obstinate  determination 
and  tenacity  of  purpose.  She  has  a  great  craving  for  sympathy,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  for  her  delicacy  of  health  to  be  recognised.  In  pursuance 
of  this  object  she  will  apply  corrosive  acids  to  her  skin,  swaUow  needles  day 
after  day,  or  run  them  into  all  parts  of  her  body,  and  make  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  poison  pr  drown  or  hang  herself.  Her  stoical  endurance 
of  pain  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  mere  defect  of  volitional  power 
cannot  be  the  essential  element  of  hysteria.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
expressing  the  facts  is  to  say  with  Dr  Reynolds  (*  Syst  of  Med.,'  voL  ii)  that 
the  will  is  no  longer  called  into  exercise  by  the  judgment  or  reasoning 
faculties,  but  only  by  some  one  dominant  idea  or  emotion.  Thus,  as  JoQj 
observes  (von  Ziemssen's  '  Handbuch,'  voL  xii),  if  one  can  by  stimulating  h^ 
enthusiasm  or  spirit  of  emulation  supply  a  hysterical  patient  with  a  suflkieot 
motive  to  undertake  any  good  work,  such  as  nursing,  she  will  often  cany  it 
out  with  more  than  ordinary  perseverance  and  energy. 

MorcU  perversion. — ^The  moral  tone  of  a  hysterical  woman  is  often 
seriously  impaired,  particularly  in  certain  directions.  Morbid  sexual  in- 
clinations have  often  a  strong  hold  upon  such  a  patient,  and  ahe  will 
scheme  to  induce  her  medical  attendant  to  make  a  vaginal  ezaminatioiL 
Sir  Thomas  Watson  relates  a  case  in  which  a  young  woman  contrived  to 
make  a  hospital  surgeon  believe  that  she  had  a  stone  in  the  bladder ;  and 
the  imposture  was  not  detected  until  she  had  been  tied  up  in  the  position 
for  lithotomy  in  an  operating  theatre  full  of  students.  A  patient  who  wu 
supposed  to  have  a  hydatid  in  the  liver,  and  who  had  been  punctured  with- 
out result,  allowed  the  operation  to  be  repeated,  and  almost  immediatdy 
produced  a  piece  of  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit  (or  some  other  small  animjJ)i 
which  she  declared  she  had  vomited,  and  which  she  no  doubt  thought  would 
be  mistaken  for  a  hydatid  membrane ;  a  few  hours  later  she  sent  iar  her 
medical  man  again,  to  remove  from  her  vagina  another  piece  of  the  same 
substance.  Others  have  been  known  to  drink  their  urine  and  then  to  bring 
it  up  again,  pretending  that  none  was  passed  in  the  natural  way.  The  bet 
that  such  cases  have  occurred  makes  one  hesitate  to  accept  as  autlientic 
such  cases  as  have  been  described  on  the  authority  of  Charcot  as  hystericil 
ischuria.  There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  detecting  impostures  of  this  kind. 
Charcot  himself  relates  a  case  of  Boyer^s  in  which  a  woman  pretended  that 
urine  came  from  her  umbilicus,  ears,  eyes,  and  breasts,  and  that  she  vomited 
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faeces  ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  been  placed  in  a  strait  waistcoat  that 
little  balls  of  faeces  ready  prepared  for  swallowing  were  found  in  her  bed. 
Hysterical  young  women  dso  simulate  phthisis  and  pretend  to  spit  or  vomit 
blood.* 

Some  of  the  factitious  affections  of  the  skin  are  by  no  means  easy  of 

diagnosis.     In  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  there  is  a  model  of  the  right 

breast  of  a  girl,  which  is  reddened  and  has  on  it  a  number  of  lai'ge  raised 

tubercles,  some  of  them  bigger  than  peas.     The  first  time  that  patient  was 

an  inmate  of  the  hospital  the  cause  of  the  affection  remained  undiscovered, 

although  it  was  evident  that  some  initant  was  being  intentionally  applied. 

But  more  than  a  year  afterwards  she  was  again  admitted,  and  Mr  Birkett, 

happening  to  visit  the  ward  at  an  unususJ  hour,  found  a  piece  of  lint, 

strewn  with  powdered  cantharides,  which  she  had  put  on  the  breast.     Sir 

William  Gull  related  a  similar  case  in  which  he  detected  with  a  lens  a 

glistening  fragment  of  the  same  powder  on  the  skin  itself.     Some  years  ago 

a  girl  was  admitted  into  Miriam  Ward  who  had  on  her  chest  and  breasts  a 

number  of  whitish  gangrenous-looking  patches,  of  irregular  sizes  and  forms ; 

these  successively  shrivelled  up  into  brownish  scabs,  which  soon  became 

detached,  leaving  the  skin  beneath  reddened  and  rather  scaly.     On   one 

finger,  in  the  groove  between  the  skin  and  the  nail,  there  was  found  a  bright 

yellow  stain,  which  affected  both  structures  to  about  the  same  extent,  and 

which  seemed  indisputably  to  have  been  caused  by  a  drop  of  nitric  acid. 

So  that  perhaps  the  patches  on  her  chest  were  likewise  produced  by  the 

acid,  although  they  did    not   show  the  characteristic  yellow  colour.      It 

happened  strangely  enough  that  shortly  before  she  came  in  there  was  in 

the  ward  another  patient  affected  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  (there  was 

no  reason  to  doubt)  with  spontaneous  gangrene.     She  also  was  a  girl,  aged 

eighteen,  but  apparently  free  from  suspicion.     The  museum  contains  models 

taken  from  each  of  these  patients. 

Other  forms  in  which  hysterical  patients  exhibit  their  craving  for 
notoriety  and  their  willingness  to  deceive  are  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  the 
Welsh  fasting  girl,  and  Louise  Lateau,  the  Belgian  nun. 

Physical  symptoms, — ^Among  the  manifestations  of  hysteria  "  the  hysteri- 
cal fit ''  has  always  been  regarded  as  especially  typical  of  the  disease ;  and 
two  others,  the  "  globus  "  and  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen,  are  more 
common  and  scarcely  less  distinctive.  Before  describing  them,  however, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  mention  some  symptoms  which  are  less  often  seen. 

Perversions  of  sensation, — Not  the  least  curious  of  these  are  perveraions 
of  the  special  senses.  The  patient  perhaps  complains  of  intolerance  of  light, 
and  insists  on  having  the  room  kept  darkened.  Here,  however,  imagination 
often  plays  a  great  part  Dr  Reynolds  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
had  for  weeks  been  lying  with  her  hands  before  her  eyes  to  keep  out  the 
light  of  a  dull  London  sky.  When  he  brought  a  candle  close  to  her  in 
order  to  examine  the  pupils  she  shuddered,  knit  her  brows,  and  held  both 
hands  between  it  and  her  eyes.  But  as  soon  as  her  attention  was  distracted 
to  the  state  of  her  front  teeth,  the  brows  became  relaxed,  the  hands  were 
removed,  and  she  bore  the  light  without  inconvenience.  In  other  cases  the 
patient  is  distressed  by  the  lightest  sound,  and  will  allow  no  one  to  speak 
above  a  whisper.     Yet  such  a  person  may  herself  exclaim  in  a  loud  voice  or 

*  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  obtained  some  notoriety  about  thirty-five  years  ago 
by  the  publication  of  a  book  caUed  '  The  Female  Jesuit  in  the  FamUy.'  The  patient^  a 
typically  hysterical  governess,  imposed  on  the  Protestant  credulity  of  the  household. 
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make  a  great  noise  in  stirring  the  fire  without  seeming  to  mind  it  In  other 
cases  there  appears  to  be  an  actual  exaltation  of  perception.  A  bjatericml 
girl  may  seem,  as  Dr  Reynolds  says,  "  to  hear  through  stone  walk;**  bat  in 
such  matters  deception  is  often  practised,  for  such  a  patient  often  prei6Dds 
that  she  can  see  with  her  eyes  shut. 

Jolly  quotes  from  Amman  the  case  of  a  woman  who  discovered  the  pre- 
sence of  some  cherries  in  another  room  by  their  odour,  and  who  could  dis- 
tinguish one  person  from  another  with  her  nose ;  and  such  peracms  often 
detect  by  their  taste  the  presence  of  the  minutest  trace  of  any  flayoar  that 
they  dislike.  It  is  perhaps  a  perversion  of  the  gustatory  sense  that  leads 
girls  affected  with  hysteria  to  eat  cinders,  sealing-wax,  lead  pencil,  and  the 
like ;  this  perverted  appetite  used  to  be  called  ^'pica,"  They  are  sometimei 
equally  fond  of  repulsive  odours  or  flavours. 

The  sense  of  touch,  again,  may  be  unduly  acute.  In  almost  every  case 
of  hysteria  there  is  at  some  part  or  other  of  the  body  over-sensitiveneaB  to 
painful  impressions — hi/percRsthesia,  or  rather,  in  strict  language,  kffperalge$kL 
Sometimes  the  patient  complains  that  it  hurts  her  very  much  to  have  the 
skin  over  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes  pressed  upon  or  even  touched; 
sometimes  she  has  extreme  tenderness  of  the  breast,  or  of  the  edge  ci  the 
costal  cartilages. 

Another  frequent  effect  of  hysteria  is  impairment  of  common  senwition, 
dyscBsthesia  or  ancesthesia.  This  may  either  be  limited  to  ordinary  Uetik 
impressions  or  it  may  include  those  of  heat  and  cold ;  in  other  instances  it 
concerns  only  the  perception  of  pain,  and  is  called  analgesia,  Grendrin  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  sensation  was  more  or  less  defective  in  every  case ; 
and  other  writers  have  asserted  that  loss  of  feeling  in  some  part  of  the  skin 
is  invariably  left  behind  by  hysterical  fits.  Their  statements,  indeed,  are 
too  absolute,  but  the  symptom  is  undoubtedly  often  present^  and  Lasagne 
and  Charcot  are  probably  right  in  saying  that  it  would  be  more  frequently 
observed  if  it  were  carefully  looked  for,  since  the  patient  may  be  unaware 
that  she  is  unable  to  foel  pain  in  some  particular  part^  until  her  sensibility 
is  tested.  In  many  cases,  however,  subjective  sensations  of  tingtinfr 
pins  and  needles,  &c.,  are  experienced  and  complained  of  by  the  patient 
It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no  opposition  between  hypenesthesia 
and  anaesthesia,  such  as  might  appear  from  the  names.  A  part  of  the  skin 
may  be  exquisitely  tender,  and  the  seat  of  burning  pain  when  touched;  and 
yet  at  this  very  part  the  power  of  appreciating  tactile  impressions  may  be 
greatly  impaired. 

Anaesthesia,  or  defective  sensation,  is  much  more  frequently  observed  in 
some  regions  than  in  others;  Jolly  mentions  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet» 
and  the  parts  above  the  outer  malleoli,  as  its  favourite  seat.  Scnnetunes  it 
affects  exactly  one  half  of  the  body,  leaving  the  other  free.  To  such  cases 
Charcot  has  given  the  name  Hemiancesthesia.  He  quotes  Briquet  as 
having  stated  that  this  occurs  on  the  left  side  more  often  than  on  the  ri^t 
side  in  the  proportion  of  seventy  cases  to  twenty.  The  limitation  of  the 
parts  in  which  there  is  loss  of  feeling  is  often  remarkably  sharps  cor- 
responding almost  precisely  with  the  median  line  of  the  face,  nedi^  and 
body.  It  differs  from  hemiplegia  in  this  character  and  by  the  greater  im- 
plication of  sensation  than  of  motion.  The  mucous  membranes  are  affiDcted 
in  a  similar  way.  Taste  may  be  wanting  in  one  half  of  the  tongue,  the 
sense  of  smell  may  be  impaired,  and  there  may  be  a  considerable  degree  of 
amblyopia,  with  limitations  of  the  visual  field  for  the  several  colours—^ 
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83riiiptom  which  Gralezowski  calls  Achromatopsia.  According  to  Jolly,  reflex 
excitability  is  also  wanting ;  sneezing  cannot  be  induced  by  irritating  the 
nose,  nor  retching  by  tickling  the  fauces  on  the  affected  side.  Lastly, 
Charcot  says  that  the  side  on  which  sensation  is  impaired  is  cold  and  pale, 
and  that  there  may  be  difficulty  in  drawing  blood  from  the  skin  by  a  needle's 
[nick. 

Altogether  apart  from  hemiansesthesia,  loss  of  feeling  in  the  mucous 
membranes  is  common.  Anstie  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  frequency 
with  which  it  may  be  found,  if  looked  for,  in  the  back  of  the  pharynx. 
According  to  that  writer  ('Lancet,'  ii,  1872),  whenever  a  person  who  has 
not  been  taking  a  bromide  can  without  retching  let  one  pass  the  finger  down 
to  the  epiglottis,  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria  is  probably  correct.  Dr  Reynolds 
mentions  that  he  has  known  several  cases,  occurring  in  married  women  who 
were  still  bearing  children,  in  which  there  was  absolute  ansBsthesia  of  the 
vulva  and  vagina.  Impairment  of  sensation  in  the  bladder  is  supposed  to 
be  sometimes  the  cause  of  retention  of  urine  in  hysterical  patients,  but  in 
other  cases  it  appears  to  be  due  to  a  prurient  desire  to  have  a  catheter 
introduced.  Jolly  relates  the  case  of  a  hysterical  patient  who  burnt  herself 
terribly  by  taking  live  coals  out  of  the  fire  and  pressing  them  with  both 
hands  into  her  vagina,  without  showing  any  sign  of  pain. 

Hysterical  ansesthesia  is  probably  never  permanent.  It  may  last  for 
several  weeks  and  even  for  months,  but  sooner  or  later  it  always  passes  offl 
Motor  pa/ralysis. — ^Another  manifestation  of  hysteria  is  paralysis  of  move- 
ment Aphonia  and  dysphagia  often  result  from  hysterical  loss  of  power  in 
the  laryngeal  and  the  pharyngeal  muscles  respectively ;  and  the  former  is 
highly  characteristic,  so  that  its  presence  gives  great  aid  towards  the 
diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases.  Not  uncommonly  hysterical  paralysis  takes  the 
shape  of  paraplegia  or  of  hemiplegia.  The  former  affection  was  described 
at  p.  462.  The  latter  likewise  presents  characters  of  its  own.  It  occurs 
much  more  frequently  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right.  The  proportion 
in  Briquet's  cases  was  as  forty-six  to  fourteen.  An  important  distinction 
between  it  and  the  paralysis  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain 
is  that  in  hysterical  hemiplegia  the  side  of  the  face  and  tongue  remain 
unaffected.  This  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Dr  Todd,  who  also  pointed  out 
that  the  patient  in  attempting  to  walk  **  drags  the  palsied  limb  siter  her,  as 
if  it  were  a  piece  of  inanimate  matter,  and  uses  no  art  of  circumduction 
nor  effort  of  any  kind  to  lift  it  from  the  ground;  the  foot  sweeps  the 
ground  as  she  walks."  Dr  Keynolds  adds  that  a  paralytic  patient  looks  at 
her  feet ;  a  hysterical  patient  at  the  persons  who  are  watching  her. 

In  some  cases  one  limb  is  alone  affected  with  hysterical  paralysis ;  or, 
much  more  rarely,  only  part  of  a  limb.  The  only  muscle  affected  singly  is 
the  levator  palpebrsB ;  and  hysterical  ptosis  is  not  uncommon. 

Hysterical  paralysis  may  be  transitory,  lasting  only  a  few  days,  or  not 
longer  than  a  few  hours.  Sometimes  it  afterwards  reappears  either  in  the 
same  limbs  or  in  others.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  persists  for  months 
or  even  years ;  and  in  some  cases  rigidity  sets  in,  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
next  pari^raph.  The  paralysis  may  disappear  suddenly,  under  the  influence 
of  a  sudden  emotion  or  shock ;  or  it  may  pass  off  very  gradually.  The 
removal  of  the  patient  to  a  hospital  ward — ^away  from  sympathising  friends 
and  relations — ^is  often  followed  by  a  more  or  less  rapid  recovery.  In 
several  cases  under  Dr  Wilks's  care  this  result  has  been  brought  about  rather 
by  moral  influence  than  by  any  special  treatment.     The  patient  is  told 
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that  she  is  expected  to  begin  to  move  the  paralysed  limbs ;  day  by  day 
she  is  encouraged  to  do  more ;  after  a  time  she  is  taken  out  of  bed, 
dressed,  and  put  into  a  chair;  and  before  long  she  walks  as  well  as 
ever. 

Contractions, — Another  and  a  very  curious  effect  of  hysteria  is  a  ebroiik 
spasm  or  rigidity  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  associated  with  a  complete  \am 
of  voluntary  movement.  This  has  recently  been  studied  with  much  care 
by  Charcot,  who  has  published  in  his  *  Le5ons '  several  capital  drawings 
illustrative  of  the  distortions  which  it  produces.  Some  English  writers  have 
since  adopted  into  our  language  the  French  word  coniraciure  for  such  cases. 
The  affection  often  follows  immediately  upon  a  severe  hysterical  fit ;  and 
the  paralysis  and  the  rigidity  then  generally  develop  simultaneously.  Bat 
in  some  cases  the  latter  does  not  come  on  until  there  has  been  loss  of  power 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  certain  cases  only  one  leg  or  one  arm  becofmes 
contracted ;  but  sometimes  both  legs  are  affected,  sometimes  both  the  arm 
and  the  leg  on  one  side,  sometimes  three  of  the  limbs,  or  even  all  foor. 
When  the  affection  assumes  a  hemiplegic  type,  and  the  rigidity  fdlows  the 
loss  of  power  after  some  interval,  it  might  be  thought  that  there  would  be 
a  diflSculty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  "  late  rigidity  "  of  hemiplegia  due 
to  organic  disease  of  the  brain  (p.  567) ;  but  in  the  hysterical  affecdon  the 
contraction  comes  on,  not  gradually,  but  suddenly,  and  as  the  immediate 
result  of  a  fresh  hysterical  fit.  Moreover,  the  positions  assumed  by  the 
individual  limbs  are  peculiar.  The  arm  is  semiflexed  ;  but,  according  to 
Charcot,  the  leg  always  faUs  into  a  state  of  rigid  extension,  the  knee  and 
ankle  being  straightened  and  the  toes  stretched  down  to  the  utmost  extent 
possible,  while  the  sole  is  turned  inwards.  Thus  the  condition  of  the  foot 
resembles  that  which  exists  in  talipes  equino-varus.  Charcot  also  mentioDS 
that  the  adductors  of  the  thighs  are  forcibly  contracted  ;  and  JoUy  refaUea 
a  case  in  which  one  leg  became  powerfully  flexed,  especially  at  the  knee-j<»Bt 
In  a  marked  case  of  hysterical  paraplegia  (which  came  under  the  writer^! 
observation  many  years  ago)  the  girl's  legs  were  forcibly  flexed  at  the 
knees  and  hips,  so  as  to  resist  the  utmost  power  that  could  be  safely  used  to 
straighten  them,  until  chloroform  was  administered.  She  afterwardi 
recovered  completely,  and  became  an  excellent  nurse. 

The  rigidity  in  these  cases  is  not  relaxed  during  sleep ;  nor  does  it 
undergo  any  variations  in  degree  at  different  times  or  periock  of  the  day 
The  spasm  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a  single  set  of  muscles,  f<^  one  « 
not  able  to  force  the  patient's  arm  (which  is  semiflexed)  into  a  pontkn 
of  complete  flexion,  any  more  than  to  extend  it.  By  making  the  palieot 
inhale  chloroform,  however,  if  its  action  is  carried  far  enough,  one  can  iaa- 
porarily  remove  the  spasm,  the  affected  parts  becoming  perfectly  sni^pk  in 
all  but  very  exceptional  cases. 

Anaesthesia  of  the  affected  limbs  is  generally  present  The  muscles 
remain  well  nourished,  and  retain  their  electro-contractility  at  least  for  a 
considerable  time.  But  when  a  limb  has  been  contracted  for  scmie  yein 
without  intermission,  a  little  general  wasting  may  occur,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  muscles  to  galvanism  may  be  somewhat  impaired.  The  terminalaoD 
of  hysterical  "  contracture  "  is  almost  always  in  recovery ;  and  in  manj 
cases  this  takes  place  abruptly.  One  of  Charcot's  cases  is  very  instruclm. 
A  woman  was  first  attacked,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  with  loss  of  conscioiii- 
ness  after  a  moral  shock ;  she  then  fell  into  the  fire  and  burnt  h^  faee 
severely.     After  this  she  had  several  seizures,  some  of  them  hysterical  in 
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character,  others  rather  epileptiform.  Four  years  afterwards  she  had  a  very 
severe  fit^  attended  with  convulsions  and  followed  by  an  apoplectiform  stupor 
with  stertorous  breathing;  this  was  at  once  followed  by  left  hemiplegia. 
Rigidity  of  the  left  limbs  set  in  abruptly  after  an  interval.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  right  limbs  also  became  contracted ;  and  later  still  the  jaws 
were  fixed,  so  that  an  oesophageal  tube  had  to  be  used.  Her  right  arm, 
how^ever,  became  free ;  and  Charcot  maintained  that  recovery  was  still  pos- 
sible. One  evening,  six  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  contraction 
of  the  left  arm  and  leg,  she  had  an  attack  in  which  she  imagined  herself  to  be 
about  to  die.  She  cried  out,  became  agitated,  and  with  her  right  arm  pushed 
aside  those  who  held  her.  Her  strong  desire  to  get  to  the  window  for  air 
was  resisted ;  she  became  more  and  more  angry  ;  and  first  her  right  leg  lost 
its  rigidity,  then  her  left  leg,  and  finally  her  left  arm.  She  got  up  and 
walked  ;  and  in  eight  hours  her  cure  was  complete.  A  slight  crackling  in 
the  joints  was  all  that  remained  of  the  complaint. 

Such  a  case  has  an  obvious  bearing  upon  those  in  which  cures  are  attri- 
buted to  miraculous  agencies.  They  are  seldom  related  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  one  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  exact  form  of  paralysis  which  had 
been  present  But  Charcot  quotes  an  article  by  Littr6  in  which  detailed 
histories  are  given  of  certain  persons  who  were  cured  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  St  Denis,  where  the  relics  of 
Louis  IX  had  recently  been  deposited.  Three  of  these  were  young  women 
who  had  been  suddenly  attacked  with  contraction  of  one  leg  or  of  the  arm 
and  leg  on  one  side,  and  who  also,  had  anaesthesia.  They  were  cured  sud- 
denly, under  circumstances  certainly  very  likely  to  act  upon  the  imagination. 
In  fact)  the  analogy  seems  to  be  complete. 

In  some  exceptional  cases  of  hysterical  "  contracture,"  however,  recovery 
never  takes  place.  Charcot  mentions  several  instances  which  he  believed  to 
he  hopeless.  One  is  that  of  a  woman,  aged  fifty-five,  whose  legs  had  been 
contracted  for  sixteen  years.  Under  chloroform  her  knees  could  still  be 
relaxed ;  but  her  feet  remained  in  a  condition  of  equino-varus.  This 
observer  has  made  an  autopsy  in  one  case  in  which  all  four  limbs  had  been 
contracted  for  ten  years ;  and  he  discovert  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns 
in  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  cord.  The  patient  was  a  hysterical 
woman,  and  the  rigidity  passed  off  several  times  and  returned  again  before 
it  became  permanent.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  case  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  same  class  as  the  rest.  Charcot  accordingly  supposes 
that  sclerosis  may  come  on  secondarily  in  such  cases.  The  points  on  which 
he  would  lay  stress  as  indicating  the  probability  of  an  unfavourable  termi- 
nation to  a  case  of  long-standing  contraction  of  a  limb  are  that  particular 
groups  of  muscles  are  wasted  in  an  extreme  degree  and  affected  with 
fibrillary  tremor  like  what  is  seen  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy;  that 
there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  contractility,  as  tested  by  fanuiisation ; 
and  that  the  rigidity  should  remain  to  a  very  considerable  extent  when  the 
patient  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does 
not  attach  any  importance  to  a  little  general  loss  of  substance  in  the  affected 
limbs,  to  a  slight  impairment  of  the  electrical  reaction  of  the  muscles,  or  to 
the  presence  of  spasmodic  movements,  which  last  are  not  uncommon  in  such 
cases,  as  in  those  of  ordinary  hemiplegia. 

GMms, — ^Among  the  most  common  and  characteristic  symptoms  of 
hysteria  is  the  so-called  globus  hystericus.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is 
merely  a  morbid  sensation,  or  depends  upon  spasmodic  contraction  in  the 
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oesophagus  and  pharynx.      The  former  opinion  has  been  maintained  hj 
Eulenburg  and  Keynolds,  the  latter  by  Jolly.     To  the  patient  henelf  tiie 
globus  is  a  sensation,  most  commonly  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  a  btU  or 
lump  in  the  throat,  which  she  cannot  swaUow  or  get  rid  of  in  any  other  wijr. 
She  may  even  put  her  finger  into  the  pharynx,  and  make  herself  ndn, 
although  she  knows  there  is  not  really  anything  that  can  be  dislodged ;  or 
she  may  drink  mouthful  after  mouthful  of  water  to  wash  it  down.    Tbe 
exact  nature  of  the  sensation  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  personi.    la 
some  it  is  likened  to  that  which  would  be  caused  by  a  bean  sticking  in  the 
throat ;  others  feel  as  if  a  worm  or  some  other  living  animal  were  creqing 
about  in  its  interior.     With  others,  again,  it  is  rather  a  feeling  ci  constnc- 
tion  about  the  neck  as  if  the  collar  was  too  tightly  fastened.    The  rebUkn 
of  such  a  feeling  to  the  state  of  emotional  excitability  which  characteriset 
hysteria  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  precisely  similar  sensation  is  fdt  bj 
healthy  persons  when  suddenly  seized  with  grief  or  terror.     Thus,  children 
before  a  fit  of  crying  experience  a  sensation  of  a  lump  in  the  throat  whidi 
is  probably  identical  with  the  more  marked  form  of  globus.    In  some 
hysterical  women  the  lump  is  not  merely  felt  in  the  throaty  but  seems  to 
rise  up  from  the  chest,  or  from  the  abdomen.* 

Flatulence. — ^Another  frequent  symptom  of  hysteria  is  a  rapid  dirtmsioii 
of  the  intestines  with  gas.  The  abdomen  may  suddenly  swell  up,  so  that  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  take  off  her  stays  and  undo  all  the  fastenings  round  her 
waist.  Jolly  remarks  that  this  form  of  tympanites  bears  no  rehUion  to  meak 
In  several  instances  he  has  seen  it  retiun  each  morning  regularly  and  attain 
its  maximum  about  midday.  The  gas  may  ultimately  escape  either  by  the 
mouth  or  from  the  rectunu  Jolly  says  that  it  is  commonly  quite  free  fnn 
odour ;  and  this,  he  adds,  explains  the  fact  that  the  distension  sometiiiiei 
subsides  without  any  apparent  escape  of  wind  in  either  direction.  How  siidi 
an  enormous  quantity  of  gas  can  be  produced  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  ii 
quite  unknown.  It  is  sometimes  undoubtedly  air  which  has  been  swallowed ; 
sometimes  probably  gases,  liberated  from  the  food  and  expanded  in  accoid- 
ance  with  physical  laws  by  relaxation  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  stoDadi 
and  bowels.  The  chemical  character  of  the  gas  needs  more  exact  deter- 
mination, but  it  is  believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  carburetted  hydrogen. 

In  some  cases  hysterical  tympanites  persists  for  years  tog^er,  tbe 
abdomen  being  as  tense  as  a  drum.  Bamberger  alludes  to  a  case  of  thii 
kind,  in  which  the  patient  passed  through  an  attack  of  cholera  without 
alteration  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  but  in  which  an  abundant  flow  of 
saliva,  coming  on  spontaneously,  once  led  to  its  temporary  subsidence. 

The  hystmical  fit, — There  remains  to  be  described  that  which  was  once 
regarded  as  the  chief  symptom  of  hyst^a,  the  hysterical  attack  or  '^  fit  of 
the  mother."  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  such  attacks  occur  during  any  psit 
of  their  course ;  according  to  Briquet,  in  three  cases  out  of  four.  Moreorer, 
when  they  do  occur  they  present  great  variety  of  symptoms.  SometiiDei 
they  are  of  so  trifling  a  character  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  send  for  medictl 
advice.  The  patient  perhaps  has  an  unusually  painful  globus,  and  tbet 
begins  to  cry  and  sob,  or  falls  into  violent  laughter.  Or  she  may  langh  aad 
cry  alternately,  until  she  is  exhausted.  Such  an  attack,  for  which  tlie 
vernacular  name  is  now  "  hysterics "  and  was  formerly  "  vapours,"  ib*J 
occur  singly,  or  there  may  be  several  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  dsya 

•  So  Lear:— 

**  Down,  climbing  sorrow :  ^liine  element  is  below." 
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A  very  constant  symptom  is  that  when  they  pass  off  the  patient  voids  a 
large  quantity  of  colourless  urine,  of  low  specific  gravity. 

In  many  cases  a  hysterical  attack  is  accompanied  by  violent  movements 
of  the  body  and  limbs  which  may  be  distinctly  convulsive   in  character. 
Perhaps  the  patient  screams  out,  and  then  fall  into  a  state  of  opisthotonos, 
remaining  supported  for  some  minutes  together  only  by  the  back  of  her 
head  and  by  her  heels.     Or  she  may  throw  her  limbs  in  all  directions,  beating 
them  on  the  ground,  or  striking  her  own  chest  with  her  closed  fists,  tearing 
her  hair,  kicking  those  about  her,  and  struggling  with  all  her  might  to  release 
herself  from  restraint     Or,  again,  she  may  thrust  one  arm  high  in  the  air ; 
or  forcibly  bend  her  arm  over  the  chesty  and  her  thighs  across  one  another ; 
some  of  the  fingers  and  toes  being  at  the  same  time  stretched  apart  to  the 
furthest  possible  extent,  while  others  are  as  strongly  flexed.     The  respira- 
tion is  much  quickened,  and  it  may  be  very  noisy,  but  it  is  not  actually 
stertorous.     Her  features  undergo  the  strangest  contortions  and  grimaces. 
Her  eyes  are  generally  closed  ;  the  pupils  are  of  natural  size.     The  eyelids 
quiver,  and  the  eyes  are  often  turned  upwards,  particularly  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  separate  the  lids  by  force.     The  state  of  the  eyes  thus  differs 
altogether  from  that  which  belongs  to  an  epileptic  fit,  for  in  it  they  are 
commonly  fixed  wide  open,  and  have  their  pupils  greatly  dilated. 

There  appear  to  be  all  degrees  of  impairment  of  consciousness  in 
hysterical  attacks.  At  the  commencement  the  patient  almost  always  knows 
what  is  happening,  so  that  she  is  able  to  place  herself  out  of  the  way  of 
injury.  Sometimes  she  keeps  on  screaming  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fit,  or  shouts  out  "  fire,"  "  thieves "  or  "  murder,"  or  pours  forth  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  the  foulest  language.  Sometimes  she  has  visual  halluci- 
nations, addressing  furious  objurgations  to  imaginary  persons,  or  fancying 
that  she  is  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  or  spectres.  Sometimes  she  seems  to 
be  altogether  unconscious ;  but  even  then  by  careful  watching  one  may  often 
make  out  that  she  really  notices  what  is  going  on,  casting  occasional  furtive 
glances  at  the  bystanders  from  between  the  half-closed  eyelids  or  modifying 
her  behaviour  under  the  influence  of  their  remarks. 

JEtiology. — In  passing  on  to  consider  the  causes  of  hysteria,  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  question  which  even  now  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  settled,  although  it  has  been  discussed  for  centuries — the 
question  as  to  the  part  played  by  affections  of  the  generative  organs  in 
the  aetiology  of  the  disease.  The  very  name  hysteria  involves  etymo- 
logically»the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  result  of  uterine  disorder ;  and  the  ancient 
Oreek  writera — including  Plato  and  Aristotle — actually  supposed  that  the 
womb  left  its  place  in  the  pelvis  and  wandered  about  the  body,  setting  up 
disturbances  in  different  parts.  From  their  time  to  the  present  there  have 
never  been  wanting  theories  which,  according  to  the  different  standpoints 
afforded  by  the  science  of  the  age,  have  referred  hysteria  to  a  similar  cause. 
The  physicians  who  have  held  such  views  in  extreme  forms  have,  indeed, 
been  generally  professed  gynaecologists  rather  than  men  acquainted  with  the 
pathology  of  nervous  diseases ;  but  Romberg,  the  great  German  authority 
on  these  disorders  forty  years  ago,  defined  hysteria  as  **  the  reflex  neurosis 
proceeding^from  sexual  irritation." 

By  different  writers  various  disorders  of  the  female  sexual  apparatus 
have  been  made  the  starting-point  of  hysteria.  Some  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  it  to  unsatisfied  desire,  citing  in  support  of  their  views  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  in  young  widows  and  in  the  wives  of  impotent  husbands  ; 
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others  have  referred  it  to  masturbation  or  to  excessive  venereal  indnlgeDoe, 
and  others  again  to  the  common  menstrual  disorders.  Addison  poblidied 
a  clinical  lecture  in  1830  to  show  that  its  phenomena  depended  upon 
"uterine  irritation."  By  Dr  Henry  Bennet  ulceration  uid  indnratioQ  ol 
the  cervix  uteri  were  represented  to  be  morbid  conditions  of  great  potency 
in  causing  such  effects.  More  recently  Dr  Graily  Hewitt  has  assigned  tbe 
principal  place  to  flexions  of  the  womb. 

Charcot  has  laid  great  stress  on  the  frequency  with  which  hyperimthoiii 
of  the  ovary  is  present.  When  lecturing  on  this  subject  at  the  Salp^trUre 
he  showed  to  his  class  five  women  (almost  all  the  hysterical  patents  who 
were  then  in  the  hospital),  each  of  whom  had  pain  in,  or  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure over,  one  or  both  of  the  ovaries.  According  to  him  the  pain  is  some- 
times very  acute,  and  widely  diffused  over  the  abdominal  surface,  witk 
special  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin  over  an  area  two  or  three  indies  in 
diameter,  corresponding  with  adjoining  parts  of  one  iliac  and  of  the  hypo- 
gastric regions.  In  other  cases  no  spontaneous  pain  manifests  itself; 
indeed,  the  skin  is  ansesthetic,  and  the  muscles  can  be  pinched  up  witlioiit 
pain  ;  but  on  making  deep  pressure  towards  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  one  cm 
feel  the  ovary  as  an  egg-shaped  body,  which  slips  beneath  the  fingera 
Further  pressure  upon  it  gives  rise,  not  exactly  to  pain,  but  to  a  pecahar 
sensation  which  the  patient  at  once  recognises,  having  felt  it  many  timeB 
before  as  the  starting-point  of  hysterical  attacks ;  and  this,  passing  up  to  tbe 
epigastrium,  is  followed  by  pain  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  by 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Next,  if  the  pressure  on  the  ovary  be  oontinoed,  tho 
patient  experiences  palpitation  of  the  heart  with  extreme  rapidity  of  the 
pulse,  a  sensation  of  globus  in  the  neck,  a  hissing  noise  in  the  ear  of  tin 
same  side,  a  feeling  as  if  blows  were  being  struck  with  a  hammer  on  tlie 
temporal  region,  an  impairment  of  vision,  especially  in  the  oorrespondiiig 
eye,  and  then  perturbation  of  consciousness,  ending  in  a  regular  hyst^cal  ft 
Charcot  also  says  that  when  there  is  hemiansesthesia,  or  paralysis,  (xr  contri- 
tion of  the  limbs  on  one  side  of  the  body,  it  is  always  the  ovary  on  the  sune 
side  which  is  hypersesthetic ;  and  that  if  such  symptoms  are  bilateral,  both 
ovaries  are  affected.  Lastly,  he  has  found  that  when  a  patient  is  seised 
with  a  hysterical  attack,  even  if  it  is  epileptiform,  it  may  be  cut  short  by 
energetic  compression  of  the  ovary  continued  for  three  or  four  minutes. 

Charcot,  although  he  speaks  of  ovarian  hypersesthesia  as  "  playing  a  pn- 
dominant  part "  in  the  clinical  history,  nowhere  speaks  of  it  as  the  coMse  of 
the  disease.  There  are,  in  fact,  ample  proofs  that  Romberg's  definition, 
already  quoted,  is  inaccurate.  Thus  hysteria  is  occasionally  met  witii  in 
males,  according  to  Briquet  in  as  many  as  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases ;  and  Dr 
Beynolds  says  that  in  them  its  development  seldom  bears  any  relation  to 
the  generative  functions ;  he  has  sometimes  observed  it  in  boys  at  paboty, 
but  the  most  marked  cases  which  he  has  seen  have  been  in  men  from  tliirty- 
^ye  to  fifty  or  upwards,  who  have  been  mentally  overworked  or  graily 
reduced  in  physicEd  power.  So,  also,  in  women,  although  probably  mow 
than  one  half  of  those  who  become  affected  with  hysteria  show  the  esrhoit 
indications  of  it  between  the  twelfth  and  the  twentieth  years,  about  the  toM 
when  menstruation  was  first  being  established,  there  are  yet  a  considerable 
number  of  girls  who  manifest  hysterical  symptoms  at  a  much  eariier  period 
of  life.  No  fewer  than  one  in  five  of  Briquet's  cases  occurred  in  girisnwkr 
the  age  of  puberty. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  setiology  of  hysteria  thati 
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even  among  children,  it  is  far  more  common  in  girls  than  in  boys.  We 
have  seen  (p.  738)  that  this  is  the  case  with  chorea  likewise,  and  in  both 
diseases  the  preponderance  of  cases  in  females  is  probably  due  to  the  same 
cause,  namely,  their  innate  emotional  susceptibility  and  want  of  power 
to  resist  external  influences.  It  has  been  correctly  remarked  that  hysteria 
seldom,  if  ever,  shows  itself  in  such  women  as  would  be  called  ''  masctdine," 
whereas  the  men  and  boys  who  are  attacked  by  it  are  those  who  would  be 
said  to  be  of  a  "  feminine ''  disposition.  One  influence  which  does  much  to 
favour  the  development  of  the  disease  is  the  want  of  a  proper  education. 
It  the  girl  is  fanciful  and  capricious,  her  parents  yield  to  every  whim.  If 
she  is  morbidly  self-conscious,  she  is  allowed  to  indulge  her  vanity,  and  to 
nurse  the  belief  that  she  is  gifted  and  misunderstood.  If  she  is  studiously 
disposed,  she  is  left  to  pore  over  books,  and  never  gets  proper  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  If  she  craves  for  precocious  excitement,  she  is  taken  to  balls 
and  theatres  when  still  young,  she  is  permitted  to  sit  up  late  at  night,  to 
spend  the  morning  hours  in  a  soft  bed,  to  live  on  a  rich  and  stimulating 
diet,  and  to  feed  her  imagination  with  romances.  The  influence  of  example 
may  also  induce  a  liability  to  hysteria ;  the  daughter  of  a  hysterical  mother 
is  very  likely  to  acquire  the  disease  in  her  turn ;  so  potent  does  this  cause 
appear  to  be,  that  according  to  the  best  authors  there  is  no  need  to  suppose 
that  hysteria  is  ever  transmitted  by  descent.  In  comparison  with  the 
emotional  excitability  in  a  girl,  her  intellectual  capacity  has  but  little 
influence  either  in  rendering  her  susceptible  of  hysteria  or  in  guarding  her 
against  it.  As  regards  bodily  constitution,  some  hysterical  women  are 
robust,  with  fresh-coloured  cheeks  and  a  vigorous  circulation,  but  by  far 
the  larger  number  are  weakly  and  delicate. 

The  real  relations  between  hysteria  and  afiections  of  the  generative 
(MTgans  are  best  elucidated  by  the  aid  of  the  analogy  afibrded  by  some  of 
the  paroxysmal  neuroses.  We  have  seen  that  in  many  persons  the  attacks 
of  m^rim  are  constantly  excited  by  disorders  of  the  visual  apparatus,  but 
that  in  others  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have  found  that  vertigo  is  in  some 
individuals  brought  on  by  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  in  some  by  diseases  of 
the  digestive  organs,  but  that  in  others  it  is  traceable  to  neither.  So  also  it 
appears  that  the  neurosis,  hysteria,  cannot  essentially  depend  upon  any  one 
set  of  external  exciting  causes.  In  some  cases  it  perhaps  develops  itself 
spontaneously.  Very  often  ansdmia  or  chlorosis  appears  to  play  the  most 
important  part  in  its  causation,  and  it  has  sometimes  been  observed  as  the 
direct  result  of  deprivation  of  food.  In  other  instances — probably  in  the 
immense  majority — its  manifestations  are  directly  called  forth  by  impres- 
sions which  reach  the  nervous  centres  from  without.  But  these  are  by  no 
means  always  derived  from  the  generative  organs.  Emotional  and  psychical 
influences — a  sudden  alarm,  the  shock  caused  by  the  death  of  a  relative,  or 
the  unexpected  loss  of  property — may  bring  on  hysteria  in  a  pei^on  who 
had  before  seemed  perfectly  healthy.  A  similar  restdt  may  follow  a  gunshot 
wound  (as  has  been  observed  by  Weir  Mitchell),  or  it  may  be  brought  about 
by  a  railway  collision.  In  some  cases  a  spirit  of  imitation  suffices  for  its 
production ;  the  disease  has  been  known  to  spread  like  an  epidemic  from  one 
woman  to  another  among  the  inmates  of  a  hospital  or  a  workshop.  In  other 
instances,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr  Anstie,  indulgence  in  alcohol 
seems  to  be  the  occasion  of  hysteria. 

Again,  it  often  happens  that  several  of  the  conditions  which  may  bring 
forth  manifestations  of  hysteria  are  present  together.      A  person  who  is 
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attacked  after  a  sudden  fright  may  before  have  had  her  health  depresaed  by 
misery  and  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body,  or  may  have  been  labouring  onder 
religious  excitement,  jealousy,  wounded  self-love,  or  remorse.  ThehiUlity  to 
hysterical  symptoms  of  all  kinds  is  always  increased  at  theperiod8<tf  menstrua- 
tion, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  also  augmented  in  many  wooieii 
at  the  climacteric  age,  although  this  does  not  appear  from  statistical  data. 

But  no  doubt  there  are  many  cases  in  which  disorder  of  the  generative 
organs  is  really  the  main  cause  of  the  development  of  Uiis  neurosis,  and  it 
is  practically  wise  to  accept  Addison's  teaching  that  such  disorder  should  be 
caref tdly  searched  for  whenever  it  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  exist  Fortu- 
nately we  are  able  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  ovaries  by  pressure  above 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  without  offence  to  a  patient's  delicacy ;  hot  writen 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  actual  facts  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of 
ovarian  irritation  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  sexual  i^^Mratus  ia 
hysterical  women.  Jolly  disputes  the  accuracy  of  Charcot's  statements  as 
to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  hypersesthesia  of  the  ovary  is  preeeoi 
He  quotes  Scanzoni  and  Amann  as  having  found  among  their  hysterical 
patients  as  many  as  19  or  20  per  cent,  in  whom  the  generative  oi^ans  were 
perfectly  healthy ;  and,  as  he  remarks,  the  fact  that  Uiese  observov  weie 
professed  gynsecologists  renders  it  certain  that  their  figures  in  regard  lo 
this  point  are  too  low.  Speaking  from  his  own  impressions  he  is  di^osedto 
state  the  proportion  of  hysterical  patients  free  from  these  complaints  at  mon 
than  50  per  cent.  (Ziemssen's  'Handbuch,'  xii,  2,  p.  461). 

Diagnosis. — That  this  is  often  diffictdt  must  be  sufficiently  apparent,  not 
only  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  present  chapter,  but  from  the  repeated 
references  to  hysteria  which  have  occurred  in  our  discussion  d  organic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.*  In  all  doubtful  cases  it  is  importaat 
to  search  for  the  indications  of  hysteria  which  have  been  described  abort 
(p.  803).  For  example,  anaesthesia  limited  to  small  portions  of  the  cutaneooi 
surface  is  probably  present  in  many  cases  without  the  patient's  knowledge^ 
and  its  discovery  may  go  far  towards  clearing  up  a  doubtful  case. 

Hysteria  mimics  the  symptoms  of  almost  every  disease  of  the  nerrooi 
system,  and  also  of  phthisis  and  of  abdominal  complaints. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  woman  may  be  hysterical  and  yet  be 
affected  with  organic  disease,  either  of  the  brain  or  of  some  other  part  of  tk 
body.  This  remark  is  true  even  of  cases  in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  bjf- 
teria  are  present  in  the  most  marked  form,  still  more  if  we  include  its  more 
aberrant  or  doubtiul  manifestations.  Sydenham  went  so  far  as  to  saj  that 
the  majority  of  women  were  hysterics^ ;  and  since  the  psychical  chaiw- 
teristics  of  this  neurosis  are  after  all  only  an  exaggeration  of  those  wbick 
belong  to  the  whole  female  sex,  it  is  obvious  that  no  absolute  boundary  Km 
can  be  drawn. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no  kind  of  proportion  in  tk 
degree  to  which  the  different  symptoms  of  hysteria  are  developed  in  tbe 
same  patient.  A  woman  who  has  hemiansesthesia,  or  paralysis,  or  somelocil 
pain  may  present  scarcely  any  indications  of  emotional  susceptibility,  nsf 
be  quite  free  from  uncomfortable  sensations  in  her  throat,  and  may  Derer 
have  had  the  slightest  approach  to  a  hysterical  attack.  Yet  the  whde  eoone 
of  the  case  may  show  conclusively  that  the  complaint  is  of  this  b****' 
Indeed,  when  one  has  to  deal  with  the  more  marked  affections,  nA  •■ 

•  See  Dr  Bazzard's  valaable  remarks  on  the  "  Simulation  of  Hyiteria  hf  Ckf"** 
Disease  of  the  Nenroos  System,"  *  Brain,'  18^,  p.  1. 
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paralysis  or  contraction  of  a  limb,  which  is  clearly  not  due  to  organic 
disease,  one  may  be  justified  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  hysteria,  even  in  the 
absence  of  all  corroborative  evidence. 

So,  again,  one  may  safely  attribute  to  the  same  cause  all  cases  of  hemi- 
ansesthesia  if  unaccompanied  by  motor  paralysis.  And  even  when  the  loss 
of  sensation  is  limited  to  a  single  limb,  one  would  probably  be  seldom 
^wrong  in  coming  to  the  same  conclusion.  Sir  William  Gull,  however,  has 
recorded  in  full  detail  a  case  in  which  he  at  first  made  a  mistake  ('  Guy's 
Hospital  Eeports,'  Third  Ser.,  vol.  iv).  A  nurse  in  the  hospital,  aged  thirty- 
eight,  complained  of  numbness  in  the  left  arm.  Below  the  elbow  sensation 
was  completely  wanting ;  but  when  the  skin  of  different  parts  above  that 
joint  was  carefully  tested  with  the  point  of  a  needle  there  were  all  kinds  of 
contradictions  in  her  statements.  She  would  one  minute  say  that  she  cotdd 
feel  the  needle  at  a  certain  spot,  and  the  next  minute  that  she  could  not  feel 
it.  Such  observations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  was  one  either  of 
feigning  or  of  hysteria ;  but  after  the  anaesthesia  had  existed  for  two  years 
the  limb  became  gradually  paralysed.  Two  years  later  she  died  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  spinal  membranes  were 
thickened,  especially  in  the  cervical  region,  and  that  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord  and  the  grey  matter  had  undergone  degeneration. 

In  practice  we  must  distinguish  not  only  between  hysteria  and  organic 
disease,  but  also  between  it  and  malingering ;  for  the  two  are  far  from  the 
same.  An  hysterical  girl  is  proverbially  deceitftd,  but  when  cured  of  her 
h3r8teria  she  is  cured  of  her  deceit.  A  malingerer  deceives  others,  but 
not  himself,  and  his  self-control  is  unimpaired. 

Prognosis. — The  rule  that  hysterical  fits  are  devoid  of  danger  to  the 
patient's  life  is  not  altogether  without  exceptions.  Wunderlich  met  with  a 
case  in  which  a  servant  girl,  aged  nineteen,  who  had  for  eight  weeks  suffered 
from  a  succession  of  epileptiform  fits  of  hysteria,  unattended  with  fever,  fell 
suddenly  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  in  two  days  with  a  temperature  of 
109 '4°.  Other  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Meyer  in  which  excitement  of 
a  nympho-maniacal  character  was  followed  by  cramps  and  spasms  in  various 
mtiscles,  and  led  to  collapse  and  death  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks. 

Again,  the  more  chronic  forms  of  hysteria  sometimes  prove  fatal  by 
marasmus  (cf.  p.  821,  infra).  Dr  Wilks  has  related  in  the  *  Gujr's  Hospital 
Beports '  for  1866  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  lost  her  sister  rather  suddenly 
by  heart  disease,  whereupon  she  began  to  experience  palpitation  and  sickness 
and  pain  over  the  hearty  wotdd  take  no  food,  declared  that  she  had  her  sister's 
complaint  and  should  soon  follow  her  to  the  grave,  and  did  actually  die  in  a 
sort  of  hysterical  convulsion  exactly  five  weeks  afterwards.  He  also  gives  the 
case  of  another  girl  who  would  eat  nothing,  but  merely  nibbled  a  biscuit  and 
drank  wine  by  drops.  The  bowels  ceased  to  act,  but  masses  of  scybala  were 
from  time  to  time  removed  from  the  rectum.  She  became  thin,  and  Dr 
Wilks  at  length  renounced  the  opinion  that  the  complaint  was  merely 
hysterical,  and  thought  that  there  must  be  some  partial  obstruction  in  the 
small  intestine.  But  when,  at  the  end  of  more  than  two  years,  she  died 
rather  suddenly,  he  could  find  nothing  to  account  for  her  illness.  Her  body 
was  then  fatter  than  when  he  first  saw  her,  and  she  had  in  fact  taken 
rather  more  food  towards  the  last. 

Treatmeni. — ^We  must  in  the  first  place  consider  what  degree  of  success 
may  fairly  be  aimed  at  in  dealing  with  hysteria.  We  can  hardly  expect  to 
modify  by  drugs  the  peculiar  morbid  temper  which  underlies  it^  although 
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moral  influences  may  strengthen  the  power  of  self-controL  A  < 
cure  of  the  hysterical  tendency  is  seldom  to  be  looked  for,  at  least  until 
the  patient  has  passed  the  climacteric  period.  The  earlier  the  stage  at 
which  the  disease  began  to  manifest  itself  the  more  unfavounUe  is  said 
to  be  the  prognosis.  It  is  very  important  that  a  child  who  displajB 
emotional  excitability  which  seems  likely  to  develop  into  hysteria  flboold  be 
placed  under  the  most  favourable  hygienic  influences  possible.  EzMidae  in 
the  open  air,  a  plain  nourishing  diet,  limitation  of  the  hours  of  study,  eailj 
rising,  sea  bathing,  and  the  use  of  the  shower  bath,  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves as  prophylactic  measures. 

When  a  hysterical  patient  is  ansamic  or  chlorotic  she  should,  of  oomae, 
take  one  of  the  preparations  of  iron  for  a  considerable  time.  If  there  be 
any  uterine  disorder  it  is  generally  advisable  that  the  patient  should  employ 
some  astringent  injection  for  the  vagina,  such  as  the  compound  alum  lotion 
which  Addison  reconmiended  so  highly,  and  which  contains  a  drachm  of 
stdphate  of  zinc  and  a  drachm  of  alum  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 

In  dealing  with  special  symptoms,  again,  one  must  never  overkxdE  the 
importance  of  moral  treatment.  This  is  often  successfully  emjdoyed  in 
the  management  of  hysterical  paraplegia — an  affection  which  is  apt  to 
persist  for  months,  and  even  years,  if  left  to  itself.  So,  also,  one  can 
sometimes  cure  hysterical  aphonia  by  urging  the  patient  to  speak  and  cod- 
fidently  assuring  her  that  she  is  able.  For  this  affection  electricity,  too, 
is  very  usefuL  Dr  Reynolds  reconmiends  that  sparks  should  be  taken  from 
the  larynx ;  or  that  a  shock  should  be  administered  from  a  Leyden  jar ;  or 
that  an  interrupted  current  should  be  passed  through  the  throat.  In  ko^ 
standing  cases  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie's  instrument  may  be  employed,  by  whi^ 
galvanism  is  applied  directly  to  the  vocal  cords.  Each  of  ^ese  methods 
often  leads  to  the  instantaneous  restoration  of  the  voice.  Dr  BeynoUs 
speaks  of  a  strip  of  empl.  lytt»  applied  round  the  throat  as  having  occa- 
sionally been  successftd  when  electricity  had  entirely  failed. 

Paralysis  of  the  limbs  may  be  treated  with  advantage  by  faradisalioii, 
and  passive  movements  and  frictions  should  also  be  diligently  employed. 
But  Dr  Reynolds  says  that  he  has  found  no  remedy  so  effectual  as  the 
application  of  a  narrow  piece  of  blistering  plaster  completely  roond  the 
affected  parts. 

Hysterical  ansesthesia  is  said  to  be  sometimes  benefited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  rather  powerful  faradic  current  by  means  of  a  dry  metallic  Irak 
Stimulating  liniments  may  also  be  rubbed  into  the  affected  parts. 

The  remarkable  effect  on  hysterical  ansesthesia  of  the  application  of  goU 
coins,  metallic  bracelets,  and  magnets,  and  even  of  pieces  of  wood  and  oiber 
indifferent  objects,  attracted  much  attention  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Sal- 
p^tri^re  Hospital  (see  the  second  Report  by  MM.  Charcot,  Lnysi  and 
Dumontpallier  to  the  Soci^t^  de  Biologic,  'Brit.  Med.  Joum.,*  1878,  vd.  ii» 
p.  548).  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  unravel  the  underlying  facti 
from  the  tangled  mass  of  hysterical  perversions,  physical  and  mioral ;  but 
any  good  effect  which  "metalloth^rapie"  may  have  by  its  action  on  the 
imagination  of  the  patient  is  more  than  exceeded  by  the  attendant  evib 
fcf.  Dr  A.  H.  Bennett's  case,  'Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1878,  ii,  663  ;  and  Dr 
Donkin's  paper,  ihid.y  p.  613). 

At  present  metalloscopy  and  metallotherapy  have  begun  to  recede 
whither  the  once  famous  '* metallic  tractors  of  Perkins"  and  the  odk 
force  of  Reichenbach  preceded  them ;  and  we  hear  more  of  '*  hypiioti0,' 
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a   revived  mesmerism,   and   of   "suggestion''  in   this  induced   hypnotic 
state.* 

For  rigid  contraction  of  the  limbs,  the  application  of  the  continuous 
galvanic  current  is  sometimes  useful.  But  probably  benefit  more  often 
results  from  straightening  the  affected  joints  under  chloroform  and  placing 
the  limb  upon  a  splint,  than  from  any  other  plan  of  treatment.  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  speaks  of  cases  in  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  directed  upon  the 
contracted  part  and  continued  in  spite  of  the  patient's  complaints  of  pain, 
led  at  once  to  the  relaxation  of  the  spasm.  He  also  mentions  an  instance 
in  which  Sir  Charles  Clark  cured  by  the  same  method  a  girl  who  had 
hysterical  trismus  and  could  neither  speak  nor  eat.  He  began  to  pour 
pitchers  of  water  upon  her  face,  but  before  he  had  emptied  the  second  pitcher 
she  began  to  scream  and  complain,  with  her  mouth  open  widely  enough. 

When  hysteria  manifests  itself  by  producing  a  chronic  and  long-standing 
contraction  of  a  limb,  the  administration  of  medicines  seems  to  be  altogether 
useless.  But  for  most  of  the  other  effects  of  the  disease  drugs  are  certainly 
useful.  Most  writers  speak  of  assaf oetida  and  valerian  as  owing  their  virtues 
chiefly  to  their  disgusting  taste.  But  many  hysterical  women  actually  relish 
assafoetida.  Moreover,  pills  containing  valerianate  of  zinc  ought  on  such 
a  theory  to  be  almost  inert,  whereas  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  doses  of 
gr.  j — ij,  they  are  most  effectual  in  removing  aphonia,  hemianaesthesia,  and 
hysterical  hemiplegia.  In  1874  a  woman  was  in  the  clinical  ward  of  Guy's 
Hospital  who  had  paralysis  of  her  left  arm  and  leg,  the  latter  being  rigidly 
extended ;  she  took  large  doses  of  assafoetida  for  some  days  without  benefit^ 
but  was  afterwards  quickly  cured  by  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  so  that  she 
walked  out  of  the  hospital  within  five  days  from  the  time  when  she  first 
began  to  take  it.  In  other  cases  we  have  obtained  equally  good  results  with 
assafoetida,  five  grains  of  which  were  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Dr 
Eeynolds  has  found  bromide  of  potassium  altogether  ineffectual  in  any  form 
of  hysteria.  Both  he  and  Jolly  recommend  that  opium  or  moiphia  should 
be  given  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  to  procure  sleep ;  and  they  rightly  observe 
that  for  the  former  purpose  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  alkaloid  is 
especially  effective.  But  one  must  always  keep  before  one's  mind  the  evil 
results  which  may  followfrom  the  establishment  of  a  morphia  habit(8ee  p.  429). 
The  continued  use  of  choral  as  a  hypnotic  is  to  be  objected  to  on  precisely 
similar  grounds.  And  perhaps  more  harm  is  done  by  alcohol  than  by  either  of 
them.  The  late  Dr  Anstie  was  well  justified  in  the  strong  protest  he  uttered 
against  the  practice  of  advising  a  hysterical  woman  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  a 
teaspoonf ul  of  brandy,  or  even  a  dose  of  sal  volatile  to  keep  up  her  spirits 
whenever  they  are  depressed,  or  to  enable  her  to  bear  a  frequently  recurring 
pain.  One  should  never  sanction  the  employment  of  alcohol  in  any  form  by  such 
patients,  except  perhaps  in  very  moderate  quantities  and  at  meal-times  only. 
The  system  of  treatment  introduced  by  Dr  Weir  Mitchell  is  in  bad 
cases  sometimes  useful.  It  consists  in  separating  the  patient  from  sympa- 
thising friends,  making  her  eat,  and  using  massage  to  the  limbs. 

'V^en  one  is  called  to  a  patient  who  is  actually  in  a  hysterical  attack, 
there  are  several  methods  by  which  one  may  succeed  in  cutting  it  short. 

*  See  the  late  Mr  James  Baird's  excellent  little  book,  'Magic,  Witchcraft,  Animal  Mag- 
netism, HypnotiBm,  and  Electro-Biology'  (1852);  and  Professor  Heidenhain'g  'Animal 
Magnetism,'  translated  by  Dr  Wooldridge,  with  a  preface  by  Mr  Bomanes  (1880).  Mesmer 
wfts  a  Viennese  physician  who  threw  impressible  patients  into  a  sommeil  critiqus  by  mag- 
netised water.    The  same  thing  is  now  done  in  Paris  by  means  of  a  revolving  kaleidoscope. 
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One  plan,  suggested  by  Dr  Hare,  is  to  keep  the  patient  from  breathing  for 
a  certain  time  by  forcibly  closing  ber  nose  and  mouth.  The  vigorous  in- 
spiration which  she  makes,  as  soon  as  she  is  allowed  to  do  so,  is  said  to  be 
often  followed  by  a  relaxation  of  all  spasm  and  a  subsidence  of  tbe  fit.  Dr 
Eeynolds  says  that  he  has  found  this  mode  of  treatment  notably  usefol  when 
an  attack  is  sufficiently  prolonged  to  make  it  worth  while  to  interf^e  with 
the  natural  course  of  events.  Another  method,  to  the  value  of  which  mmy 
can  testify,  consists  in  drawing  the  patient's  head  and  shoulders  over  the 
edge  of  the  bed  and  pouring  cold  water  upon  them  from  a  large  jug.  Some- 
times one  has  merely  to  make  preparations  for  carrying  out  this  procedure, 
by  giving  the  necessary  orders  to  the  patient's  friends  in  her  hearing,  in 
order  to  bring  the  fit  to  an  end.  An  ancient  hospital  sister  in  Esther 
Ward  never  failed  to  cut  short  an  outburst  of  hysteria  among  her  patients 
by  the  same  homely  method. 

Compression  of  one  ovary  will  sometimes  arrest  a  hysterical  fit^  even 
although  it  may  be  of  an  epileptiform  kind ;  Charcot  speaks  of  one  patient 
who  learnt  to  apply  the  pressure  herself.  Another  procedure,  often  adopted 
by  the  late  Mr  Stocker,  consists  in  pressing  upon  the  arteries  and  other 
structures  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  in  the  same  way  as  has  already  been 
described  under  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  (p.  765). 

One  must  always  keep  in  remembrance  the  fact  that,  ezceptii^  in 
seizures  of  a  strictly  epileptiform  character,  the  patient  is  perfectly  aHve  to 
all  that  is  going  on,  although  she  may  seem  to  be  unconscious.  A  cafanand 
quiet  demeanour,  the  avoidance  of  all  expressions  of  sympathy  or  of  uneasi- 
ness about  the  issue  of  the  attack,  may  do  much  to  shorten  its  duraticm ;  for 
if  one  is  flurried  or  alarmed  she  is  sure  to  notice  it. 

Caidepsy. — In  some  instances  a  hysterical  attack  is  attended  with  veiy 
remarkable  symptoms,  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
special  neurosis  named  catalepsy  (KaraXrixpic  =  a  seizure  or  arrest).  Its 
characteristic  features  are  that  the  patient,  although  she  may  be  deprived  d 
sensibility  and  of  voluntary  motion,  remains  fixed  in  whatever  podtion  she 
occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  fit,  and  yet  that  her  muscles  offer  no 
such  resistance  to  external  force  as  would  prevent  the  limbs  from  being  eaalj 
bent  or  extended  by  another  person,  or  the  body  from  being  placed  in  any 
posture.  The  condition  of  a  cataleptic  patient  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
a  lay  figure,  such  as  artists  use ;  if  she  is  sitting  up  her  arms  can  be  pot  at 
the  most  awkward  angles  with  the  trunk,  and  will  remain  without  faJhog, 
at  least  for  a  time ;  if  she  is  recumbent  her  spine  may  be  bent  upon  the 
pelvis  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  thighs,  and  wiU  retain  tliat 
posture.  The  name  of  flexibUitas  cerea  is  sometimes  given  to  this  peculiar 
state  of  the  muscles ;  they  have  been  found  by  Rosenthal  to  have  their 
electric  sensibility  and  contractility  either  normal  or  decidedly  increased. 
It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  during  the  cataleptic  state  the 
muscles  are  capable  of  resisting  the  force  of  gravity  for  an  indefinite  ki^ 
of  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  limbs,  if  extended,  slowly  fall  again  to  the  acie. 
Dr  T.  K.  Chambers  quotes  a  case  in  which  an  impostor  was  detected  byte 
simple  plan  of  attaching  a  weight  to  the  extended  hands.  She  supported  it 
without  moving,  and  this  was  taken  as  showing  that  she  was  not  labomiig 
under  a  genuine  attack  of  catalepsy ;  ultimately  she  confessed  the  fraixL 
The  eyelids  of  a  cataleptic  patient  may  either  be  widely  open  or  dint;  in 
the  latter  case,  if  opened,  they  perhaps  very  slowly  close  again.    The  jngO' 
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may  contract  under  the  influence  of  light.     After  recovery,  all  memory  of 
what  occurred  is  said  to  be  lost. 

These  details  of  the  "cataleptic"  paroxysm  appear  to  belong  to  this 
place,  because  it  probably  never  occurs  in  a  well-marked  form  except  in 
persons  who  either  are  obviously  hysterical  or  who  at  least  may  be  strongly 
suspected.  A  case  of  the  minor  form  of  epilepsy  was  quoted  (p.  760)  in 
which  it  assumed  a  cataleptic  character ;  but  fully  developed  catsdepsy  does 
not  appear  ever  to  accompany  epilepsy  in  a  person  of  the  male  sex,  or  in  a 
woman  with  no  hysterical  tendencies.  The  attacks  seem  almost  always  to 
be  traceable,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  fright  or  to  some  other 
powerful  emotion.  Dr  Chambers  mentions  the  case  of  a  girl,  a  patient  in 
St  Mary's  Hospital  at  Paddington,  who  when  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was 
burnt  down  was  awakened  by  the  light  flashing  into  the  ward  through  the 
uncurtained  windows;  on  the  following  morning  she  was  attacked  with 
catalepsy.  The  most  striking  instances  of  catalepsy  which  stand  recorded 
are  to  be  found  in  medical  works  of  a  time  when  the  modem  extended 
conception  of  hysteria  was  not  dreamt  of,  and  yet  the  reports  of  these  cases 
often  contain  clear  proofs  that  the  patients  were  in  the  highest  degree 
hysterical.  The  celebrated  history  related  by  Dr  John  Jebb  nearly  a 
century  ago  is  a  case  in  point.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  young  lady  who 
suffered  from  hysterical  risings  in  the  throat  and  flatulence,  and  who  was 
highly  susceptible  to  every  change  in  the  weather.  Although  she  was 
prepared  for  Dr  Jebb's  visit  when  he  first  went  to  see  her,  she  was  seized 
with  the  disorder  as  soon  as  his  arrival  was  announced.  '*  She  was  employed 
in  netting,  and  was  passing  the  needle  through  the  mesh,  in  which  position 
she  immediately  became  rigid,  exhibiting  in  a  very  pleasing  form  the  figure 
of  death-like  sleep.  .  .  .  The  positions  of  her  fingers,  hands,  and  arms 
were  altered  with  difficulty,  but  they  preserved  every  form  of  flexure  they 
acquired,  nor  were  the  muscles  of  the  neck  exempted  from  this  law,  her 
head  maintaining  every  situation  in  which  the  hand  could  place  it,  as  firmly 
as  her  limbs.  .  .  .  About  half  an  hour  after,  the  rigidity  and  statue- 
like appearance  being  yet  unaltered,  she  sang  three  plaintive  songs  in  a 
tone  of  voice  elegantly  expressive,  and  with  affecting  modulation."  The 
seizures  sometimes  lasted  as  long  as  five  hours. 

Trance. — ^In  other  cases  similar  attacks  have  been  of  still  longer  duration. 
The  condition  of  the  mtiscles  has  then  been  different  from  theflexibilitas  cerea  of 
catalepsy  proper;  either  the  limbs  oppose  considerable  resistance  to  all  attempts 
to  change  their  posture,  or  they  are  completely  flaccid,  falling  into  any  position 
whatever  by  their  mere  weight.  Such  patients  may  most  fairly  be  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  trance.  Writers  describe  this  condition  as  sometimes 
lasting  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  The  face  may  then  be  perfectly  pale, 
the  breathing  so  feeble  as  to  be  imperceptible  except  on  the  closest  examina- 
tion, and  even  the  heart's  pulsations  and  pulse  at  the  wrist  discoverable 
with  great  difficulty.  These  are  the  cases  which  have  led  to  the  popular 
belief  that  death  is  sometimes  only  apparent,  and  that  there  may  be  a  danger 
of  persons  being  buried  alive ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  patient  in 
such  a  condition  might  easily  be  allowed  to  die  by  careless  or  ignorant 
attendants,  or  might  be  buried  before  death. 

Sleep-walking, — In  other  hysterical  persons  the  attacks  assume  the  form 
of  somnambulism  or  of  ecstasy.  The  former  is  a  condition  which  may  be 
compared  to  an  acted  dream.  It  is  probably  sometimes  a  transformation  of 
epilepsy  or  some  other  paroxysmal  neurosis ;  and  when  not  allied  to  those 
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diseases  it  is  almost  always  a  manifestation  of  hysteria.  The  somnambdlist, 
without  seeming  to  wake  from  a  state  of  sleep,  walks  all  Qver  the  hoose  isd 
even  out  of  doors.  She  balances  herself  without  diflSculty  on  narrow  plinkB, 
and  manages  to  avoid  all  obstacles  in  her  path.  She  takes  no  notiee  of 
anyone  whom  she  may  meet,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  rousing  her,  she 
remains  for  a  time  bewildered,  and  she  has  no  recollection  of  what  abe  hai 
been  doing.  Marvellous  stories  are  told  of  the  feats  which  are  accomplidifid 
by  persons  in  this  strange  condition.  But  one  must  not  f  oi^et  how  untnitlh 
f ul  hysterical  patients  often  are,  how  prone  to  take  a  pleasure  in  my^afying 
and  deceiving  those  about  them,  and  how  apt  to  be  encouraged  in  mxik  a 
course  by  the  wonder  which  their  performances  call  forth. 

Ecstasy, — The  state  of  ecstasy  is  one  in  which  a  person  becomes  regard- 
less of  all  external  circumstances  and  engrossed  with  some  particular  emotioB 
or  idea.  She  remains  motionless,  with  staring  eyes  and  fixed  expresBon, 
or  she  may  repeat  a  few  words  with  ceaseless  monotony.  After  die 
returns  to  consciousness  she  remembers  the  vision  she  beheld  in  the  state 
of  day-dreaming. 

A  similar  state  can  be  produced  by  mesmerism  (or  "  hj^pi^otasm "  or 
"electro-biology"),  and  is  called  by  the  practitioners  at  Nancy  in  1890, 
somnambfdisme  provoquS,  When  this  condition  frequently  recurs  we  have  as 
a  result  what  is  called  double  consciousness,  of  which  marvellous  exampleB 
are  from  time  to  time  published.  A  careful  investigation  of  such  casei 
might,  amid  much  credulity  and  imposture,  possibly  discover  some  facta  of 
physiological  interest. 

Chorea  major. — ^Mental  excitement  naturally  finds  vent  in  muscidar  actioD, 
and  rhythmical  movements  in  turn  increase  and  exalt  emotion. 

Eeligious  dancing  was  common  in  antiquity,  and  survives  as  a  minoet 
before  the  altar,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  Seville  Cathedral,  and  aa  the 
solemn  gyrations  of  dancing  dervishes  at  Constantinople. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  epidemics  of  Dancing  Mania,  oi  whidi 
an  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  *  Hecker's  Epidemics  of  the  lUdiSk 
Ages'  (p.  87  of  Dr  B.  G.  Babington's  translation  for  the  Sydenham 
Society).  This  Chorea  major  was  also  known  as  the  Dance  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  as  the  Dance  of  St  Vitus*  (cf.  p.  728),  and  in  Italy  as  the 
Tarantula.  It  spread  over  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  in  1374,  reip- 
peared  at  Strasbui^  in  1418,t  and  was  not  extinct  till  the  seventeen^ 
century.  Pearce,  a  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  early  in  the  present  centaiy, 
gives  an  account  of  a  very  similar  dancing  mania  in  that  country,  which  was 
called  "  Tigretier,"  and  Dr  Davidson  has  described  an  epidemic  among  the 
natives  in  Madagascar  which  closely  answers  to  the  accounts  of  Chorea 
major  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Similar  cases  in  Scotland  are  described  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  *  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,*  and  find  a  parallel  in 
the  religious  dances  of  the  "Jumpers  "  in  the  United  States. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  was  recorded  by  Mr  Kinder 
Wood  (*Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  vii).  The  patient,  a  young  married 
woman,   who  had   suffered  severely  with  pain   in  one   side  of  the  b^ 

*  Possibly  the  connection  with  this  sunt  was  through  the  dAodng  of  the  daughter  d 
Herodias,  but  more  probably  it  was  because  the  old  pagan  festival  of  dancing  and  ktfiag 
throagh  the  fire  took  place  on  St  John's  Day  at  Midsummer.  St  Vitna  was  the  pttna 
and  help  in  need  of  those  afflicted  with  dancing  mania>  as  St  Martin  in  smallpox,  aad  St 
Anthony  in  erysipelas, 
t  "  Vier  Hundert  fingen  zu  Strassburg  an  Zu  tanzen  nnd  springen,  Fnm  und  Ibm 
Bis  ihnen  das  Wilthen  wieder  gelag;  Sanct  Vit's  Tani  ward  genannt  die  Fbg." 
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began  to  be  troubled  with  inyoluntary  movements  in  the  eyelids,  which 
were  opened  and  shut  with  excessive  rapidity.  After  a  time  the 
bands  were  beaten  rapidly  upon  the  thighs,  and  the  feet  upon  the 
ground  Then  she  became  half  raised  from  her  chair  and  seateid  down 
again,  these  movements  succeeding  one  another  as  quickly  as  they  possibly 
could.  Other  modifications  of  her  attacks  occurred  from  time  to  time, 
until  at  last  she  took  to  skipping  about  the  room,  regulating  her  move- 
ments by  a  series  of  strokes  on  the  furniture  as  she  passed,  or  by  movements 
of  her  Hpe,  as  though  beating  a  tune.  Someone  thinking  he  recognised 
the  air  as  "The  Protestant  Boys"  began  to  sing  it^  and  she  suddenly 
turned  and  danced  up  to  him,  and  continued  dancing  until  she  was  out 
of  breath.  Then  a  drum  and  fife  were  procured,  and  she  immediately 
danced  up  as  close  to  the  former  as  possible,  and  went  on  till  she  lost  the 
step,  or  until  the  measure  was  changed,  or  was  made  so  rapid  that  she  could 
not  keep  up  with  it  It  was  presently  found  that  a  continued  roll  of  the 
drum  put  an  end  to  Jier  movements ;  and  thus  the  attacks  were  at  length 
prevented.  The  explanation  which  the  patient  gave  was  that  there  was 
always  a  tune  dwelling  on  her  mind  which  at  times  irresistibly  compelled 
her  to  begin  the  involuntary  motions. 

Still  more  extraordinary  movements  were  performed  by  a  lady  who  came 
under  Dr  Abercrombie's  observation,  and  who  had  suffered  for  two  years 
from  various  nervous  affections.  While  lying  perfectly  quiet^  she  would 
suddenly  with  her  whole  body  make  a  kind  of  convulsive  spring,  by  which  she 
was  jerked  entirely  out  of  bed.  Or,  if  sitting  or  lying  on  the  floor,  she  would 
fling  herself  into  bed,  or  leap,  as  a  fish  might,  on  to  a  wardrobe  fully  five 
feet  high.  After  a  time  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck  became  affected 
with  a  wonderful  semi-rotatory  movement,  which  sometimes  went  on  without 
interruption  night  and  day  for  weeks  together.  If  the  head  or  neck  was 
touched,  the  motion  was  increased  to  extraordinary  rapidity.  She  was 
cupped,  and  the  affection  suddenly  ceased  with  a  convulsive  start  of  the 
whole  body  ;  but  it  returned  again  and  again,  and  finally  disappeared  only 
when  constipation  and  menstrual  disorder  were  corrected. 

Some  years  ago  a  similar  case  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital.  A  little 
girl,  aged  nine,  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  boy  five  days  before 
her  admission.  She  was  insensible  at  the  time,  and  seven  hours  after- 
wards she  had  a  fit  Subsequently  she  had  nine  other  fits.  They  began 
by  her  making  a  low  sighing  or  moaning  sound,  after  which  the  upper 
extremity  became  contracted,  the  teeth  were  clenched,  and  with  a  sudden 
bound  she  threw  herself  completely  out  of  bed.  When  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness she  had  no  remembrance  of  what  had  occurred.  On  the  day  of 
her  admission  she  had  fourteen  fits,  and  at  one  time  she  remained  insensible 
for  two*  hours.  A  day  or  two  later  she  had  two  fits  during  the  visit 
of  the  physician,  Dr  Owen  Rees;  in  these  she  clapped  her  hands,  and 
her  face  went  through  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  contortions.  Jn 
one  attack  she  struck  a  part  of  her  head  to  which  a  blister  had  been 
api^ed,  whereupon  she  at  once  became  conscious.  After  she  had  been 
in  the  wards  six  days  one  of  the  fits  was  comniencing,  when  the  nurse 
told  her  that  she  must  be  tied  down :  she  immediately  began  to  cry  and 
recovered,  8a3dng  that  she  would  have  no  more  fits.  From  that  time  she 
remained  well. 

For  cases,  in  which  vertical  movements  of  the  arm  are  incessantly 
repeated,  the  special  name  of  maileaiionhsia  been  invented  (cf.  sujpra,  p.  701). 
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Dr  Wilks  once  had  a  girl  under  his  care,  who  sat  by  her  bedside  and  kept 
thumping  with  her  fists  all  day  long. 

Gyration, — Hysterical  movements  of  the  head  or  the  body  roimd  and 
round  have  been  dignified  with  the  special  name  of  *'  rotaHonJ*    Several  in- 
stances are  related  by  Watson,  of  which  the  most  striking,  related  by  Dr  Watt 
(*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,*  vol.  v),  occurred  in  Scotland  in  1 81 3.     A  girl,  aged  toi, 
who  had  before  exhibited  other  nervous  symptoms,  was  seized  with  a  propen- 
sity to  turn  round  on  her  feet  like  a  top,  with  great  velocity,  and  always  in 
one  direction.     This  continued  a  month,  and  then  passed  ofil    Afterwvda 
she  began  to  roll  over  and  over  on  her  bed,  moving  rapidly  from  (me  end 
to  the  ot^er,  for  six  or  seven  hours  every  day.     Having  been  taken  into 
a  garden  she  quickly  rolled  along  the  whole  length  of  a  gravel  walk,  and 
even  when  she  was  laid  in  the  shallow  part  of  a  river  she  began  to  torn 
round  as  usual,  until  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  drowned     She  made 
little  or  no  use  of  her  arms  in  performing  the  rotations.     After  another 
month  she  began  an  entirely  new  set  of  movements.     Lying  on  her  back  die 
would,  by  drawing  her  head  and  her  heels  nearly  together,  bend  herself  like  a 
bow,  then  she  would  relax  her  muscles,  and  fall  with  considerable  force  on  her 
seat.     This  she  repeated  ten  or  twelve  times  a  minute  for  several  boors 
daily.     After  a  fresh  interval  she  began  to  stand  on  her  head ;  and  then 
to  let  herself  fall  again,  her  knees  striking  the  bed  first     This  movement  also 
she  continued  for  fifteen  hours  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  times  a 
minute.     Blistering,  pui^ng,  and  leeching  were  employed  without  resoh ; 
but  having  been  taken  to  Glasgow  from  her  home  in  the  country  in  an  op» 
chaise,  and  brought  back  again  after  three  days,  she  was  seized  with  diar- 
rhoea, and  soon  aftei'wards  recovered  entirely. 

Maniacal  excitement  with  hallucinations  and  delusions  may  compUeale 
the  hysterical  attack.  Such  symptoms  may  be  transitory,  the  pati«[it  be- 
coming perfectly  rational  as  soon  as  the  fit  passes  off ;  but  in  many  instances 
they  last  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  case  from  one  of  insanity.  Many  doubtful  cases  find 
their  way  into  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  no  actual 
boundary  line  between  hysteria  and  insanity  exists.  Dr  Savage,  in  the 
twenty-first  volume  of  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  (1876),  says  that  a 
large  number  of  the  female  insane  patients  admitted  into  Bethlem  Hospital 
have  suffered  from  severe  hysteria  at  former  periods  in  their  lives,  and  that 
many  cases,  at  first  regarded  as  examples  of  hysterical  insanity,  end  in  death 
or  dementia.  Some  observers  have  made  it  a  sort  of  test  f(xr  hysteria  that 
the  mental  faculties  should  be  found  unenfeebled  when  recovery  takes  place ; 
and  thus  many  doubtful  cases  have  been  at  last  set  down  as  hysterical 
because  of  the  suddenness  and  completeness  with  which  the  patients  have 
regained  their  senses.  Dr  Savage  speaks  of  one  woman  who  imagined 
that  she  had  the  itch,  and  who  refused  to  shake  hands  with  anyone ;  she 
woke  one  morning  quite  free  from  delusion. 

Hitherto  we  have  not  mentioned  the  occurrence,  in  a  hysterical  attack, 
of  rhythmical  clonic  spasms  at  all  resembling  those  which  are  seen  in  an 
ordinary  epileptic  fit ;  but  spasms  of  this  kind  are  not  inf  requenUy  preaoiti 
the  other  phenomena  of  the  seizure  being  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
its  nature.  In  1876  a  girl  was  in  Guy's  Hospital  whose  main  symptom  was 
a  rhythmical  clonic  spasm  recurring  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds  in  the 
neck,  shotdders,  and  arms,  and  who  had  transitory  fits  in  which  she  aeoned 
to  lose  consciousness,  while  these  jerking  motions  became  much  intensified 
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and  succeeded  one  another  with  greatly  increased  frequency.  One  feature 
in  that  case  was  the  perfectly  bilateral  character  of  the  spasms,  and  this 
accords  with  the  statements  of  writers  to  the  effect  that  in  hysteria  the 
convulsive  movements  are  rarely  limited  to  one  side,  or  much  more  severe 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  whereas  in  epilepsy  both  conditions  are 
frequent 

EpUeptiform  hysteria, — In  some  cases  of  hysteria,  however,  fits  occur  which 
in  all  respects  resemble  those  of  epilepsy.  The  loss  of  consciousness  is 
complete ;  the  eyes  are  widely  open  and  the  pupils  dilated ;  a  bloody  foam 
escapes  from  between  the  lips,  and  the  tongue  is  bitten ;  the  movements  are 
clonic  rhythmical  spasms  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  repeated  again  and  again 
with  but  little  variation.  Perhaps  this  should  not  surprise  us,  for  there  are 
few  diseases  of  the  higher  nervous  centres  (whether  functional  or  organic) 
which  may  not  be  accompanied  by  similar  attacks,  of  the  most  typically 
epileptiform  character.  But  writers  on  hysteria,  having  probably  in  view 
the  necessity  of  laying  down  a  line  of  distinction  between  such  fits  and  the 
ordinary  hysterical  seizures,  have  created  for  the  cases  in  question  the  special 
designation  of  "hystero-epilepsy;"  and  there  have  been  many  discussions 
as  to  whether  they  are  transitional  links  between  the  two  neuroses,  or 
instances  of  their  co-existence  in  the  same  patient.  But,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  760),  the  disease  epilepsy  is  defined  not  merely  by  peculiarities 
in  the  fits  themselves,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  recur  again  and  again 
without  any  cause,  unless  it  be  an  inherited  tendency  to  nervous  dis- 
order. If  it  is  theoretically  inaccurate  to  regard  as  epileptic  the  fits  to 
which  some  patients  are  liable  for  months  or  years  as  the  result  of  the 
irritation  of  a  carious  tooth,  it  must  be  equally  incorrect  to  give  the  name 
to  the  fits  which  occur  only  while  a  woman  is  under  the  influence  of 
hysteria.  And  Charcot  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  hystero- 
epilepsy  differs  altogether  from  true  epilepsy  in  some  important  particulars. 
However  closely  the  attacks  may  follow  one  another,  they  do  not,  as  in  the 
status  epilepticus,  entail  danger  to  life  with  the  development  of  a  high 
bodily  temperature.  He  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  for  more  than  two 
months  laboured  under  a  constant  repetition  of  epileptiform  fits.  Once  they 
succeeded  one  another  without  a  break  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  and  then 
again  from  9  p.m.  onwards  for  an  equal  space  of  time.  He  estimates  that 
she  had  from  150  to  200  attacks  on  that  one  day  alone.  As  he  remarks,  a 
patient  suffering  under  epilepsy  would  soon  have  succumbed.  The  woman 
never  passed  urine  nor  faeces  involuntarily,  and  got  out  to  relieve  herself 
in  the  brief  intervals  that  occurred  between  the  attacks.  Her  temperature 
rose  occasionally  for  a  short  time  to  101*3^ ;  but  the  mean  was  98'6°  As 
further  distinctions  between  hystero-epilepsy  and  epilepsy  Charcot  alleges 
that  the  former  never  assumes  the  type  of  the  petit  mal ;  and  lastly,  that, 
however  perfectly  epileptiform  a  fit  may  be,  it  can  always  be  arrested  by 
compression  of  the  ovary.* 

Professor  Mendel  showed  the  Medical  Society  of  Berlin  in  1887  an 
apparently  typical  case  of  hystero-epilepsy  or  epileptiform  hysteria,  in  the 
person  of  a  man  fifty  years  old. 

*  The  extraordinary  gesttiTes  of  these  unhappy  patients  have  been  carefolly  studied 
and  named,  as  phases  of  ^  Ecstasie/'  of  "  Clownisme/'  and  so  on.  See  a  report  of  a  visit 
to  Salp^tri^re  by  Dr  Gamgee  ('Brit.  Med.  Joum./  Oct.  12th,  1878) ;  and  details  of  cases 
in  the  same  No.,  p.  661>  with  Professor  Charcot's  lecture,  ibid,^  p.  789.  Some  of  the 
attitudes  are  shown  to  coincide  remarkably  with  those  of  dtemoniacs  in  works  of  art. 
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Anorexia  nervosa  vd  hysterica  is  a  remarkable  complaint  which  was 
described  by  Sir  William  Gull  (*  Clin.  Soc  Trans./  voL  vii).  It  is  attended 
with  extreme  wasting,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  sobs 
latent  tubercular  affection.  But»  remarks  the  writer,  the  emadattoii  k 
actually  too  great  for  this  diagnosis  to  be  correct ;  for  persons  with  organie 
disease  seldom  become  so  thin  as  this  until  they  are  no  longer  able  to  get 
about,  whereas  it  is  characteristic  of  the  hysterical  anorexia  that  thoM 
affected  with  it  display  an  excessive  restlessness  and  bodily  activity.  In 
this  complaint  the  pulse  and  the  respiration  are  slow,  and  the  temperature 
is  generally  below  the  normal.  Sir  William  Gull's  patients  were  chieflj 
young  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-three.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  them  showed  definite  indications  of  hysteria.  Some  d 
his  cases  terminated  fatally,*  but  in  others  a  complete  recovery  took  place, 
Uie  main  points  in  the  successful  management  of  them  being  the  avoidaooe 
of  fatigue,  the  administration  of  nourishing  food  at  very  frequent  intenrak, 
and  the  use  of  warm  clothing. 

It  is  in  these  cases  that  Dr  Weir  Mitchell's  treatment  by  sedosioD,  with 
abundant  feeding  and  regular  shampooing  or  massage,  is  most  sueceaafoL 

Hysteria  in  male  subjects. — ^As  above  stated,  this  remarkable  neurosis  or 
combination  of  neuroses  is,  in  tiie  vast  majority  of  cases,  a  disorder  of  the 
emotions,  the  will,  and  the  bodily  functions  of  vxmun — particularly  inddent 
to  the  periods  of  puberty,  of  early  married  life  and  of  the  menopause,  but 
possible  at  any  time  after  the  infant  has  developed  into  the  girl  Ne?er> 
theless  undoubted  cases  of  hysteria  occur  in  the  male  sex,  just  as  undoubted 
oases  of  hypochondriasis  occur  in  women.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  full-grown 
men,  but  is  not  very  uncommon  in  boys  from  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  to 
puberty  and,  less  frequently,  from  that  period  till  two  or  three  and  twenty. 

In  Dr  Wilks's  lectures  on  *  Nervous  Diseases '  there  are  several  cases 
recorded.  In  one  the  principal  symptom  was  so-called  laryngismusi  io 
another  aphonia,  in  another  convulsions  which  were  supposed  to  be  due 
to  spinal  meningitis,  in  another  the  "  malleation  "  or  hysterical  faammeriog 
referred  to  above  (p.  819).  Sometimes  the  boy  can  be  thrown  into  wpsem 
like  those  of  tetanus  or  of  a  frog  poisoned  with  strychnia,  as  in  a  patieiit 
of  Mr  Holden's  who  was  cured  by  removing  a  fatty  tumour. 

Dr  Eiihle,  of  Bonn,  relates  the  case  of  a  spoilt  boy  of  fourteen,  who  had 
terrible  convulsive  attacks  ending  with  vomiting,  and  was  cured  by  "  re- 
moval from  home,  cold  shower-baths,  and  the  fear  of  the  rod"  ('Genaaa 
Clinical  Lectures,'  p.  449). 

The  editor  was  once  consulted  about  a  schoolboy,  who  had  twice  heen 
laid  up  at  home  on  account  of  hsemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  He  wai 
ruddy  and  well  nourished,  and  no  disease  of  any  organ  could  be  discovered. 
A  specimen  of  "  melaena  "  was  at  last  procured,  and  proved  on  examinatioB 
to  contain  no  blood,  but  a  silver  salt  from  a  solution  that  he  had  used  in 
photography.  He  then  became  violent  and  threatened  to  kill  himsdf,  but 
was  soon  cured  by  the  wholesome  discipline  of  a  public  school 

A  naval  surgeon  gave  a  graphic  relation  in  the  '  Lancet '  a  few  years  ag(^ 
of  a  cabin  boy  of  sixteen,  who  completely  lost  his  voice  and  appeared  to 


\ 


*  The  writer  once  saw  a  fatal  case  of  this  fbrm  of  hysteria.    Extreme  ^^_ 

preceded  death.  At  the  autopsy  there  was  conBrmation  of  suspected  Tagisal  iiTitit>f>> 
hut  the  organs  were  like  those  of  starvation.  The  cord  was  normal  to  the  eye,  sad  W"^ 
logical  examination  revealed  no  lesion. 
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suffer  from  attacks  of  choking  and  suffocation.  He  was  carefuUy  treated 
for  several  days,  until  a  sudden  and  unexpected  pinch  made  him  swear 
loudly,  and  thus  revealed  the  imposture. 

In  1888  we  had  in  Philip  Ward  an  apparently  healthy  young  countryman, 
twenty  years  old,  who,  heside  dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis,  suffered  from 
*^  fits  "  of  a  decided  neurotic  character  with  weU-marked  globus  hystericus. 

Hypochondriasis.* — From  hysteria  we  pass  to  hjrpochondriasis  by  what 
seems  a  natural  transition,  for  these  two  neuroses  are  commonly  regarded  as 
closely  allied,  and  do  in  fact  resemble  each  other  in  one  prominent 
symptom — namely,  their  tendency  to  simulate  organic  diseases  of  various 
parts  of  the  body.  Indeed,  some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
hjrpochondriasis,  which  chiefly  occurs  in  men,  is  in  the  male  sex  the  repre- 
sentative of  hysteria  in  the  female ;  and  the  uncertainty  which  still  exists  as 
to  the  relative  frequency  of  hysteria  in  men  and  boys  arises  mainly  from  the 
fact  that  cases  which  would  be  at  once  set  down  as  hysterical,  if  they  occurred 
in  women,  are  often  wrongly  attributed  to  hypochondriasis  because  the 
patients  are  of  the  other  sex. 

But  hypochondriasis  may  be  seen  in  women,  especially  about  the  time  of 
the  menopause,  without  any  admixture  of  the  proper  characters  of  hysteria. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  diseases.  We 
have  seen  that  the  mental  state  in  hysteria  is  characterised  by  an  exaltation  of 
the  emotional  faculties,  and  an  increased  susceptibility  to  outward  impressions, 
the  will  being  unable  to  control  the  feelings.  But  in  hypochondriasis  the 
morbid  sensations  which  the  patient  experiences  are  not  dependent  upon 
any  external  cause ;  they  are  created  by  the  mind  itself.  Thus  Eomberg 
was  not  without  justification  when  he  ccdled  it  the  antithesis  of  hysteria. 

Again,  hypochondriasis  is  unattended  with  any  of  those  nervous  vagaries 
— convulsive  attacks,  paralytic  affections,  h3rper88sthesi8B,  an»sthesi» — ^which 
are  so  characteristic  of  hysteria.  Its  predominant  symptom  is  always  of 
one  kind ;  the  patient  believes,  without  cause,  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
serious  bodily  disease.  It  is  true  that  the  full  development  of  the  com- 
plaint is  often  preceded  by  a  period  in  which  there  is  merely  a  general 
perversion  of  his  feelings.  He  becomes  gloomy,  reserved,  and  wrapped  up 
in  himself ;  or  his  mental  state  alternates  between  a  moody  silence  and  high 
spirits  with  great  loquacity.  Presently,  however,  he  becomes  conscious  of 
a  pain  in  some  particular  region  of  his  body,  upon  which  he  at  once  concen- 
trates all  his  attention ;  and  he  is  now  a  **  hypochondriac." 

The  disease  is  one  which  has  retained  the  same  appellation  since  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  and  Gkilen.  But  they  conceived  the  actual  seat 
of  the  disease  to  lie  in  the  viscera  which  are  situated  immediately  below 
the  diaphragm;  and  a  similar  hypothesis  was  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  equivalent  English  expression,  "  the  spleen.^f  Indeed,  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  digestive  organs  are  generally  more  or  less  disordered. 
Dyspepsia  is  often  present ;  the  bowels  are  constipated ;  large  quantities  of 
gas  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  alimentary  canal,  giving  rise  to  flatulent 
belchings  and  noisy  nunblings  in  the  abdomen.  In  all  probability  the 
starting-point  of  the  morbid  hjrpochondriacal  feeling  is  really  an  impression 

•  TiroxovifnoKhv  xdOog — Passio  bjpocbondriaca — P^wsio  atrabiliosa — ^MeUncholU  (in 
part) — Humor  atrabiliosas — Milz8acbt--Tbe  spleen. 

t  Tbe  artt  to  Tindicate  tbe  position  of  bypocbondriasis  among  tbe  neuroses  was  tbe 
eelebrmtad  anatomist  Tbomas  Willis. 
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proceeding  from  the  viscera,  for  among  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  liver  we  shall  find  depression  of  spirits  and  irritability 
of  temper.  But  what  is  peculiar  to  the  complaint  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned  is  the  marked  exaggeration  of  every  local  pain.  Moreover,  the 
region  to  which  the  pain  is  referred  seldom,  if  ever,  remains  the  same  daring 
the  whole  progress  of  the  case.  After  having  long  dwelt  upona  gnawii^  or 
burning  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  which  he  felt  sure  must  indicate  cancer  of 
the  stomach  or  liver,  the  patient  all  at  once  loses  this,  and  perhaps  begins  to 
suffer  from  symptoms  which,  if  due  to  organic  disease,  would  point  to  the 
throat  as  its  seat.  Or  he  is  attacked  with  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  feels  convinced  that  he  is  labouring  under  serious  cardiac  disorder ; 
or  a  slight  cold  leads  to  a  cough,  and  he  begins  to  collect  the  sputa,  is  certain 
that  he  is  phthisical,  and  constdtsthe  physicians  who  have  the  greatest  rqm- 
tation  for  pulmonary  affections ;  or  he  finds  himself  giddy,  ezperiencei  a 
sensation  of  weight  and  pressure  in  the  head,  and  forthwith  thinks  of 
nothing  but  of  the  apoplectic  fit  which  he  believes  to  be  impending.  But 
perhaps  the  most  miserable  of  all  hypochondriacs  are  those  who  refer  their 
sufferings  to  the  genital  organs.  To  this  class  belong  by  hr  the  larger 
number  of  those  who  consult  one  for  spermatorrhoda,  or  for  impotence. 
They  complain  that  they  have  dragging  pains  in  their  testes,  that  these 
organs  always  hang  too  low,  that  their  urine  is  turbid  and  must  contain 
semen,  that  they  have  emissions  at  night,  during  defaecation,  and  at  other 
times.  One  sees  at  once  that  their  whole  attention  and  thoughts  are  conoeo- 
trated  upon  the  sexual  function ;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  they  are  sore 
to  have  studied  with  avidity  a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  writtra  for 
the  very  purpose  of  stimulating  their  apprehensions,  and  of  inducing  then 
to  seek  relief  from  the  quacks  who  write  them. 

If  further  evidence  were  required  to  prove  that  the  disease  is  a  neorosisi 
it  would  be  afforded  by  the  close  relation  which  can  be  traced  between  it 
and  other  nervous  affections.  This  was  especially  insisted  on  by  Anstie, 
who  maintained  that  the  hypochondriac  almost  invariably  belongs  to  a  family 
of  which  other  members  have  been  of  unsound  mincL  Unlike  hysteria^ 
hypochondriasis  is  markedly  hereditary.  As  to  whether  the  disease  tends  to 
pass  into  insanity  in  the  same  individual  there  is  much  difference  of  qunioo. 
Melancholia  is  the  form  which  bears  the  closest  superficial  resemblance  to  it; 
but  Eomberg  points  out  that  this  is  characterised  by  a  tendency  to  self- 
negation,  whereas  in  hypochondriasis  the  whole  attention  is  concentn^ 
upon  personal  feelings  and  sensations ;  and  he  goes  on  to  show  how  the 
difference  is  expressed  in  all  the  patient's  relations  with  other  persons.  A 
person  affected  with  melancholia  treats  his  medical  attendant  as  an  enemy  or 
as  an  ignorant  pretender,  and  constantly  tries  to  avoid  him ;  bat  the  hypo- 
chondriac looks  up  to  him  as  his  guardian  and  saviour.  He  is  constantly  oa 
the  search  for  new  plans  of  treatment,  and  expects  that  each  freeh  one  wiD 
relieve  him  of  his  complaints.  As  Eomberg  puts  it,  '*  the  more  {AysidaBS, 
the  better  he  is  satisfied ;  he  likes  to  change  them  as  often  as  he  wooU 
change  a  poultice."  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he  is  not  unhopeful,  and  k  Dever 
weary  of  life.  A  tendency  to  commit  suicide  is  no  part  of  hypochon- 
driasis ;  and  any  doubtful  case  in  which  such  an  attempt  is  made  may  he 
safely  set  down  as  one  of  actual  insanity.  Probably  the  same  may  he 
said  of  every  case  in  which  the  patient  has  distinct  delusions,  as  (for 
example)  that  he  is  made  of  glass,  or  that  the  devil  is  playing  a  barrel  otigan 
in  his  belly,  or  that  the  bowels  are  about  to  escape  through  the  ahdomioal 
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parietes,  or  that  he  has  swallowed  spiders,  and  that  they  are  multiplying 
within  his  body.  Griesinger,  though  so  great  an  authority  on  mental  dis- 
orders, seems  to  have  entirely  mistaken  the  boundary  line  between  hypo- 
chondriasis and  melancholia ;  the  cases  which  he  relates  as  examples  of  the 
former  are  almost  all  of  them  reaUy  instances  of  the  latter  disease  (cf. 
p.  832).  This  perhaps  explains  the  circumstance  that  he  found  hypochon- 
driasis "  extraoitlinarily  frequent  in  young  people,"  and  occurring  sometimes 
in  the  years  of  childhood.  Gull  and  Anstie  express  the  general  opinion 
when  they  say  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  seen  under  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
very  rarely  makes  its  first  appearance  after  fifty. 

A  point  which  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  a  person  labouring 
under  well-marked  hypochondriasis  may  also  have  organic  disease — of  the 
stomach,  for  example,  or  of  the  liver,  or  an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta.  Many 
a  patient  has  had  his  complaints  made  light  of  until  the  signs  of  one  or 
other  of  these  diseases  have  become  too  manifest  to  be  overlooked,  or  until 
he  has  died  suddenly,  from  rupture  of  a  large  vessel,  or  from  angina 
pectoris.  Anstie  further  remarked  that  in  certain  cases  the  possibility  of 
malarial  poisoning  or  of  chronic  alcoholism  must  be  thought  of  before  one 
sets  down  a  patient's  symptoms  as  the  result  of  mere  hypochondriasis. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  commonly  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 
An  essential  point  is  that  one  should  not  attempt  to  make  light  of  the 
patient's  sufferings,  but  should  show  oneself  to  be  really  interested  and 
anxious  to  relieve  them.  Exercise,  short  of  severe  fatigue,  should  be  taken 
daily,  and  mental  occupation  and  amusement  should  be  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care.  Sea-bathing,  the  cold  water  cure,  the  warm  baths  of  Gastein, 
may  each  be  prescribed  with  advantage ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  the  benefit  is  due  to  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  alteration  in  the  habits 
of  life.  Any  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  must  of  course  be  carefully 
investigated  and  corrected.  The  continual  exhibition  of  laxatives  is 
injurious  ;  it  is  better  to  depend  on  diet  and  exercise  to  procure  a  healthy 
state  of  the  bowels.  But  an  occasional  blue  pill  and  black  draught  are  most 
valuable  in  many  cases,  and  may  be  repeated  once  or  even  twice  a  week. 
Valerian  is  said  to  be  sometimes  useful,  and  so,  with  some  patients,  is 
tincture  of  sumbul.  Neither  quinine,  strychnia,  nor  phosphorus  is 
generally  of  service,  nor  iron,  unless  there  be  marked  anaemia.  Anstie 
rightly  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  not  prescribing  alcohol  for  hypo- 
chondriacal patients,  even  in  the  form  of  medicinal  tinctures,  lest  by  doing 
so  one  should  encourage  habits  of  over-indulgence  in  drink. 

In  weighing  beforehand  the  probable  success  of  treatment  in  a  case  of 
hypochondriasis,  one  has  to  take  into  consideration  not  so  much  the 
apparent  severity  of  the  symptoms  as  the  length  of  time  they  have  lasted 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  began.  The  younger  the  patient 
the  better  the  prospect  of  cure ;  particularly  if  the  family  history  is  good,  so 
far  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  insanity  or  other  nervous  diseases  in  his 
near  relations. 


PSYCHOSES 

OR 

DISORDERS  AFFECTING  THE  MIND 
(By  G.  H.  SAVAGE,  M.D.) 

**  Mentem  sanari,  corpus  ut  segram, 
CemimuK  et  flecfci  medicin&  posse  ▼idemns.'* — LvcBirnrs. 

Insanity  as  a  {\)  disorder  of  functions  of  brain  ;  (2)  an  ea^ession  if  ike  i 
vous  system  of  bodily  disease;  (3)  the  ex^ession  of  disease  of  the 
Classification — Causation, 

Acute  delirious  mama — Acute  and  other  forms  of  ordinary  Mama — MdanAoUa 
with  bodily  complaints — Hypochondriasis,  with  menial  con^dmnis — frw 
Melancholia — Stupor,  active  and  passive — Delusional  insanity — JSaUmimaHmit 
of  the  senses — States  of  mental  weakness — by  defect — by  insiMliif — 
Specially  named  varieties  of  insanity :  puerperal,  alcoholic,  moral,  sypkiHiie^ 
gouty,  plumbic,  febrUe,  phthisical,  asthmatic,  cardiac,  renal  and  diabetic — 
Epileptic  insanity — Paralytic  and  tabid  insanity. 

Testamentary  capacity — Certificates  and  other  medicolegal  points^ 

Idiocy  and  imbecHity. 

In  approaching  the  study  of  insanity,  it  is  first  of  all  importaiit  to  re- 
member that  we  have  not  a  definite  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever  or  pbthvM^ 
to  investigate,  but  that  the  condition  or  state  called  insanity  dependst,  not  oolj 
upon  the  evident  symptoms,  but  upon  their  bearing  on  the  social  aiviroa- 
ment  of  the  individual  There  is,  in  fact,  no  absolute  standard  of  sanity, 
and  the  divisions  of  the  condition  called  insanity  are  to  a  great  eztenb  arbi- 
trary. Insanity  will  have  to  be  here  considered  chiefly  from  its  dinical  or 
medical  aspect,  but  yet  its  social  and  its  legal  aspects  must  not  be  endrdy 
neglected.  Though  there  is  no  standard  of  sanity,  yet  it  so  ha]^>efis  that 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system  expresses  itself  along  more  or  leas  definite 
lines,  and  we  shall  have  to  point  out  the  pretty  regular  association  of 
symptoms  as  they  occur  in  the  different  groups  of  insanity. 

First  we  must  recognise  that  while  some  cases  of  insanity  depoid  apoo 
cerebral  disease  or  degeneration,  others  depend  upon  diseases  of  tlie  body, 
which  are  referred  to  the  nervous  system ;  so  that  there  is  in  Uie  latter 
cases  a  mental  aspect  to  a  bodily  disease.  Thirdly,  we  shall  have  to  cKamAst 
the  most  difficult  of  all  cases — ^those  in  which  there  is  disorder  of  funciioB 
without  any  visible  pathological  change  in  the  nervous  system.  So,  then,  we 
have  (1)  disease  of  brain  with  disorder  of  its  function ;  (2)  disorder  of  soBa 
function  or  functions  of  the  body  with  insane  or  nervous  interpretatkMtt ; 
and  (3)  disturbance  or  disorder  among  the  functions  or  parts  of  mind. 

While  recognising  forms  of  insanity,  we  must  remember  that  theee  forms 
merge  insensibly  into  one  another,  that  no  S3rmptoms  are  absolutely  c]lara^ 
teristic  of  any  one  form  of  mental  disorder.     The /ohm  are,  then,  arbitrary, 
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but  more  or  less  convenient,  groupings  of  83nnptomfl.     The  brain  and  nervous 
system  have  their  special  ways  of  expressing  disease,  just  as  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  or  the  kidneys  have  their  special  symptoms  or  ways  of  expressing 
theirs.     We  must  look  for  the  chief  symptoms  of  insanity  in  either  perver- 
sions of  sensations,  perversions  of  will,  perversions  of  emotions,  or  loss  of 
control  or  disarrangement  of  one  or  more  of  these  parts  of  mind.     The  fac- 
tors of  mind  for  our  present  purpose  will  be  considered  to  consist  first  of 
all,  and  perhaps*  most  necessarily,  of  the  inherited  nervous  system  of  the 
individual — the  nervous  basis  ;  to  which  is  added  the  experience  gained  by 
the  various  special  senses — ■percepiums  ;  and  these  bbund  together  and  arranged 
by  memory  form  a  structure  upon  which  the  will — ^balance  of  motives — ^and 
the  emotions  are  sui^posed  to  play.     And  in  each  case  of  insanity  it  is  well 
carefully  to  inquire  first  into  the  inheritance,  next  into  the  normal  or  ab- 
normal working  of  the  parts  of  mind  as  evidenced  by  the  psychical  and 
niuscular  expression.     In  considering  the  forms  in  which  insanity  appears, 
it  will  only  here  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  characteristic  divisions,  as  the 
following : 

MeUmchoUc  states,  in  which  there  are  mental  and  bodily  weakness  and 
excessive  self-consciousness. 

Mamaeal  staieSj  in  which  there  is  weakness  with  loss  of  control. 
Dementia,  in  which  there  is  weakness  with  more  or  less  evident  defect  in 
mental  function. 

Beside  the  above,  there  are  states  due  to  the  misleading  by  false  sense 
impressions.     These  have  been  grouped  under  Ddusional  insanity. 

The  above  are  the  more  common  groups  into  which  symptoms  of 
insanity  form  themselves.  But  these  symptoms  may  occur  in  two  distinctly 
opposite  pathological  states.  They  may  occur  as  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  brain,  as  seen  in  the  degenerative  process  called  "  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,"  or  they  may  occur  in  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  second  and 
tlurd  groups  of  insanity.  In  fact,  brain  disorder,  whether  this  occurs  with 
brain  disease,  or  bodily  disease,  or  a  disorder  of  mental  function,  expresses 
itself  very  much  in  the  same  way.  Just  as  one  may  meet  with  cough  which 
is  due  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  cough  which  is  due  to  a  spasmodic  condition, 
as  in  asthma^  and  cough  due  to  defects  in  cardiac  circulation,  so  we  may 
have  delusion  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  to  bodily  disease,  as  bad 
supply  of  blood,  or  to  disorder  of  function,  as  seen  in  false  sensory  im- 
pressions. 

Insanity  occurs  among  the  civilized  and  uncivilized,  but  in  its  more 
marked  and  serious  forms  it  is  specially  a  disease  of  the  more  highly 
civilized,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  more  fatal  forms  of  brain  degeneration 
seem  to  increase  directly  in  proportion  to  the  high  pressure  of  town  life. 
Insanity  is  not,  however,  rapidly  increasing  in  England.  The  statistics  of 
ihe  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  show  that  whereas  in  1875  there  were  24*75 
males,  28'43  females  per  10,000  of  the  population  in  England  and  Wales 
insane,  there  were  in  1885  respectively  26*61  males,  30*80  females  per 
10,000  in  England  and  WaWinsane,  so  that  the  increase  is  only  about  two 
per  10,000;  and  when  we  consider  the  greater  general  longevity  and  the 
consequent  accumulation  of  chronic  cases  in  asylums,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  there  is  no  such  increase  of  insanity  in  Enghuid  and  Wales  as  to  cause 
real  alarm.  In  further  evidence  of  this  the  Commissioners'  reports  show 
that  the  admissions  of  fresh  cases  in  1886  were  really  fewer  than  the  admis- 
sions of  fresh  cases  ten  years  before.     In  fact,  in  1875,  while  5*36  men  and 
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5*18  women  per  10,000  inhabitants  were  admitted  as  insane  patiente,  tea 
years  later  4*8  and  4*9  respectively  only  were  admitted. 

In  considering  the  so-called  causes  of  insanity,  the  stadent  must  bewumd 
that  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  one  definite  cause  producing  any  attack  of 
mental  disorder,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  use  the  term  amd^wns  nths 
than  causes  of  mental  disorder.  Again,  though  it  is  perfectly  trae  thai 
certain  vital  conditions,  such  as  race,  sti^e  of  civilization,  climate,  and  the 
like,  deserve  to  be  considered  as  conditions  predisposing  to  insanity,  yet,  ie 
a  short  chapter  such  as  the  present,  it  is  beyond  our  scope  to  consider  man 
than  a  few  of  the  general  conditions  which  give  rise  to  mental  didorder. 
These  causes  may  be  divided  for  convenience  into  those  acting  chiefly  npoa 
the  mind,  and  those  acting  chiefly  through  the  body — the  so-called  wrd 
and  physical  causes.  These  again  can  be  divided  into  predisposing  and 
exciting  ;  and  though  some  causes  act  distinctly  as  moral  causes,  yet  it  wiH 
be  found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  one  cause  may  be  bolh  moral  and 
physical,  and  may  also  act  as  a  predisposing  and  as  an  exddng  caosei 
Take,  for  example,  alcoholic  stimulants,  which  act  primarily  as  a  physical  and 
predisposing  cause  ;  but  the  associations  of  the  drunkard  are  b^ely  to  lead 
him  into  moral  troubles,  which  again  react,  and  a  fresh  outbreak  of  drink 
and  excitement  may  be  the  real  exciting  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  insanity. 
The  most  common  moral  causes  are  mental  anxiety,  worry,  overwork,  money 
losses,  religious  excitement,  love  affairs,  domestic  trials,  fright,  and  occaaioii- 
ally  other  emotions.  Among  the  physical  causes,  intemperance,  arganie 
disease  of  the  brain,  injury  to  the  head,  venereal  excesses,  mastorbatkn, 
epilepsy,  pregnancy,  parturition,  and  lactation  are  the  more  common  caoiei 
assigned  in  England,  and  in  addition  to  these,  one  of  the  most  importai^ 
conditions  of  insanity  is  heredity.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the 
part  played  by  inheritance,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  a  lai^  propor- 
tion of  people  are  insane  because  of  the  insanity  of  their  parents,  lie 
insanity  which  is  passed  on  from  parent  to  child  has  special  pecnliaiitiei, 
and  will  have  to  be  referred  to  more  in  detail  later  on.  There  seems  in 
such  cases  to  be  liability  to  disorder  of  function  rather  than  to  dtsease  of 
the  brain  itself,  and  there  also  appears  a  greater  predisposition  to  recnireikoa 
in  cases  with  strong  neurotic  inheritance.  Besides  direct  inheritance  we 
have  to  remember  that  insanity  may  be  developed  in  families  where  efik^, 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  some  spasmodic  nervous  affections,  and  the  like 
occur ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  to  these  conditions  in  one  parent  be  added 
any  special  cause  of  organic  degeneration  in  the  other,  the  ofl&i»ing  will  be 
rendered  more  unstable,  that  is,  more  liable  to  fall  out  of  step  with  the  otlier 
members  of  a  civilized  society. 

Causes  of  insanity  act  directly,  t.  e,  immediately,  only  in  very  nn 
instances.  The  mischief  is  much  more  commonly  the  result  of  freqnentlj 
recurring  disturbance ;  and  therefore  in  considering  any  case  of  insanity  witb 
reference  to  causation  it  is  important  that  changes  in  temper,  dispositttB, 
and  habit  should  be  carefully  investigated.  It  must  be  understood  that 
causes  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  easy  to  be  traced,  and  in  many  casei 
the  supposed  causes,  such  as  sleeplessness  and  dyspepsia  and  even  alccdiolttB. 
may  really  be  the  earlier  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  general  conditions  in  more  detail  la 
cities  degenerative  changes  and  general  paralysis  are  most  comnuui,  whereas 
the  latter  is  almost  unknown  in  peasant  races,  such  as  the  Celtic  pc^polatioii 
in  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Scotland.     Education  is  a  cause  of  insanity  if  fll  90^ 
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to  the  nature  of  the  person,  but  over-education  alone  is  very  rarely  the  cause. 
More  women  than  men  become  insane,  but  more  men  have  general  paralysis 
and  more  women  recover  from  insanity.  Puerperal  and  climacteric  condi- 
tions affect  women.  Insanity  of  any  form  may  attack  patients  of  any  age, 
bnt  in  childhood  the  tendency  is  to  idiocy,  in  early* youth  to  imbecility,  in 
youth  to  weak  and  impulsive  mental  states ;  in  middle  life  the  greatest 
amount  of  acute  insanity  occurs,  as  well  as  most  general  paralysis,  at  the 
climacteric  melancholia  and  delusional  insanity  are  frequent,  and  as  age 
increases  the  tendency  is  to  dementia. 

Solitude  and  sedentary  occupations  followed  apart  are  very  dangerous 
conditions ;  hence  widowhood  is  of  evil  influence.  Domestic  worry  chiefly 
affects  women,  and  business  worry  and  anxiety  men.  Love  affairs  and 
sudden  shocks,  whether  painful  or  pleasant,  affect  mostly  women  and  very 
young  people.  All  causes  producing  excessive  nervous  exhaustion  affect 
the  young  most ;  as  do  also  the  abuse  of  stimulants  and  chronic  poisoning, 
such  as  that  by  lead. 

Injuries  are  not  frequent  causes  of  active  insanity,  but  lead  to  diseases  of 
degeneration.  Tumours  and  coarse  lesions  of  the  brain,  syphilis  excepted,  are 
also  rare  causes.  Eeligious  and  political  excitement  act  mostly  as  exciting 
causes.     Fevers  and  any  causes  of  delirium  may  start  insanity. 

Bodily  diseases  causing  pain  or  weakness  may  set  up  nervous  disorder. 
Insanity  may  depend  on  bodily  disease,  or  on  physical  disfigurement  and  its 
moral  effects.  Insanity  may  alternate  with  other  nervous  diseases,  such  as 
epilepsy  or  hystiaria,  or  it  may  alternate  or  replace  other  nervous  or  bodily 
diseases,  such  as  asthma,  gout,  rhemnatism,  eczema. 

Acute  Mania. — By  acute  mania  we  mean  a  state  of  mental  weakness 
with  marked  loss  of  control.  Under  this  head  we  shall  have  to  place  a 
variety  of  disorders  extending  from  delirium  to  simple  hysteria,  and  it  will 
be  convenient  to  make  two  distinct  groups  of  the  maniacal  cases. 

There  is  a  well-recognised  and  well-understood  condition — delirium ; 
and  formerly  it  was  insisted  that  there  were  essential  differences  between 
mania  and  delirium,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  connecting  links.  There 
are  cases  in  which  there  is  some  delirium  but  much  maniacal  excitement, 
and  others  in  which  there  is  little  maniacal  excitement  and  more  delirium. 
It  is  well,  then,  to  remember  that  when  speaking  of  patients  suffering 
from  mania,  we  may  have  to  consider  either  those  in  whom  there  is 
great  bodily  and  mental  disturbance  or  those  in  whom  there  is  great  mental 
disturbance  with  little  or  no  bodily  disease. 

A(mU  ddirious  mcmia  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  s3rmptoms  occurring 
in  the  cases  of  mania  in  which  the  delirious  element  is  most  marked.  T3rpho- 
mania,  brain  fever,  and  other  terms  have  been  used,  but  it  seems  that  we 
still  are  in  want  of  some  general  descriptive  term  which  will  include  all  the 
cases  which  deserve  to  be  grouped  together,  because,  though  most  of  these 
delirious  cases  are  more  or  less  maniacal,  yet  there  are  examples  in  which 
all  the  other  bodily  sjrmptoms  are  present,  but  instead  of  mania  there  is 
either  melancholia  or  partial  weak-mindedness,  or  at  least  confusion  of 
thought.  Acute  delirious  mania  is  a  disease  most  commonly  met  with  in 
young  people  of  both  sexes.  It  is  common  in  the  highly  nervous,  the 
accompUshed  and  educated.  It  is  generally  ushered  in  by  a  slow  process  of 
change  in  temper,  or  by  general  feelings  of  uneasiness,  restlessness,  malaise, 
or  hypochondriac^  symptoms.     It  is  common  to  meet  with  young  women 
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who  have  had  some  disappointment  in  love,  some  shock,  or  -who  famTe 
suffered  from  some  physical  disorder,  producing  nen'ous  weakness  or 
anxiety ;  they  complain  of  sleeplessness  and  headache,  loss  of  appctitav 
amenorrhoea,  and  general  inability  to  apply  themselves  to  ocdiiiaiy  occopft- 
tions.  This  may  be  -the  early  stage  of  acute  delirious  mama.  Acvta 
delirious  mania  may  also  follow  shock,  fevers,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  moirifn^ 
and  the  like ;  poisoning,  as  from  belladonna,  from  intemperance  in  alcolwi  or 
ether,  and  in  my  experience  it  may  also  follow  the  inhalation  of  cUoroteM. 
It  is  not  confined  to  young  people.  The  period  of  depression  may  be  f<diairad 
quite  suddenly  by  one  of  excitement,  exhibited  hy  voluble  taUdo^^  exaHatuB 
of  ideas,  or  not  uncommonly  by  a  rather  sudden  and  startling  development  of 
erotic  excitement.  Within,  a  few  days  the  delirium  has  reached  its  hd^ftc 
the  patient  then  has  the  appeaiance  of  one  suffering  from  typhdd  fever, 
lying  on  her  back  with  a  tongue  dry  and  brown,  or  thickly  coated,  wkk 
sordes  on  the  lips,  the  eyes  suffused,  the  cheeks  either  sallow  or  (duriog 
periods  of  excitement)  brightly  flushed,  the  lips  moving  vrithout  any  andihie 
result,  t^e  hands  twitching  or  picking  the  bedclothes,  the  voice,  if  heiurd,  hai^ 
and  raucous,  the  skin  moist,  with  but  slight  increase  of  temperature ;  ttai 
rapid  emaciation,  tendency  to  bedsores,  and  excitement  recurring  irrcgii* 
lai'ly,  but  most  marked  at  night,  vrith  little  or  no  reaction  to  the  8urn)UDdiBg& 
There  may  be  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing.  There  may  be  pmodi 
of  tranquillity  and  apparent  recovery  followed  by  periods  of  exdteineoL 
During  the  period  of  excitement  there  seems  to  be  no  memory.  Patkols 
recovering  have  little  or  no  recollection  of  what  has  happened  daring  t^eir 
illness.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  period  oi  exdteoieiit 
will  last,  but  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  or  three  months  is  the  limit,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  patients  suffering  from  acute  delirious  mania  an 
passing  through  a  process  in  which  exhaustion  is  the  chief  diaracteriitic; 
and  the  excitement  is  invariably  followed  by  a  more  or  less  pitdoi^ed 
period  of  depression,  the  depression  not  being  that  of  mdancholia,  bat 
rather  that  of  inability  to  will  or  to  desire,  so  that  they  are  in  a  wiIl-leH» 
childish  condition.  IVom  one  third  to  one  fourth  of  the  young  cases  soSer^ 
ing  from  acute  delirious  mania  die,  and  of  the  others  probaUy  a  foil  thad 
remain  permanently  weak-minded.  Some  rapidly  gain  flesh,  but  remaa 
dull,  apathetic,  and  unlike  their  former  selves.  Others  pass  into  gfotnl 
paralysis. 

The  chief  points  in  ireatmeni  are  to  feed  freely  and  i^ondaBtly.  h 
is  well  to  begin  with  a  free  purge  by  means  of  calomd  or  crota 
oil,  and  then  to  follow  up  with  beef-tea,  mutton  broth,  milk,  bnndy, 
and  eggs.  It  is  almost  certain  that  artificial  feeding  will  be  required. 
Feeding  by  means  of  a  nasal  tube— or  better,  by  putting  a  fmmd  in 
one  nostril,  and,  while  omtrolling  the  other,  slowly  pouring  the  fluid  iood 
down  the  nostril — will  be  found  of  great  service  in  these  casesL  Th» 
feeding  by  a  stomach-pump,  by  the  rectum,  or  by  the  nose,  must  be  repeitod 
every  three  or  four  hours,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  tiiatstarakotB 
should  be  given  without  stint  In  old  days  it  was  feared  that  with  sock 
apparent  excitement  of  the  brain  stimulants  would  have  an  in  juriocks  eiKt» 
but  all  modem  experience  is  that  stimulants,  instead  of  causing  exdtoMSk 
to  these  patients,  are  more  likely  to  produce  rest  In  many  cases  the  exote- 
ment  is  so  extreme  that  some  form  of  restraint,  medical  or  mechanicml,  wui 
be  used.  Chloral  hydrate,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  at  ni^ 
and  repeated  in   ten-grain  doses  two  or  three  times  a  day  if  iiocnaniyt 
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may  be  tried,  but  it  is  better  to  do  without  any  narcotic  if  possible.  In 
strong,  young,  active  people  the  wet  pack,  i.  e,  the  rolling  the  naked  patient 
in  a  sheet  wiiing  out  of  tepid  water,  and  then  rolling  one  or  two  blankets 
oataide  this  sheet,  and  placing  the  mummified  patient  on  the  bed  for  from 
one  to  three  hours,  will  produce  rest  and  quiet,  but  this  treatment  should 
be  carefully  watched  by  a  skilled  nurse,  and  during  the  process  food  and 
stimulant  should  be  given.  In  some  cases,  in  the  earlier  stages,  warm  baths 
-with  mustard  in  them  will  produce  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  skin  and 
secure  a  good  night's  rest.  The  gi^eat  point  to  remember  is  that  patients 
suffering  from  acute  delirious  mania  are  suffering  from  a  disease  which,  as  a 
rule,  either  rapidly  kills  or  rapidly  passes  off,  leaving  the  patient  much  ex- 
hausted, and  as  soon  as  the  acute  attack  has  passed  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  should  have  careful  nursing,  without  much  change  in 
their  surroundings.  After  the  illness  rest  and  quiet  in  the  country  or  by 
the  seaside  is  preferable,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  travel ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  such  cases  intellectual  work  should  not  be  undertaken 
for  a  twelvemonth  from  the  onset  of  the  disease. 

Complete  or  only  partial  recovery  may  take  place ;  the  patient  may  be 
left  more  or  less  mondly  or  intellectually  crippled,  and  in  some  cases  not 
only  is  there  defect  of  mind,  but,  following  the  acute  delirium,  some  more  or 
less  permanent  wasting  with  contraction  of  the  lower  extremities  may  occur, 
and  the  writer  has  met  with  cases  of  delirious  mania  in  which  general 
paralysis  has  followed  and  made  rapid  progress. 

lliere  is  no  very  marked  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  attacks  of  delirious 
mania.  In  fact,  delirious  mania  differs  in  that  as  it  does  in  other  respects 
from  many  forms  of  ordinary  acute  mania. 

Ordinary  Acute  Mania. — ^In  this  condition,  unlike  the  last,  we  have 
more  organised  expression  of  delusion,  and  more  marked  loss  of  self-control 
with  less  bodily  disturbance.  The  conditions  under  which  maniacal  excite- 
ment appears  are  endless,  depending  much  upon  the  inheritance,  education, 
race,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  individual  -  We  meet  with  every  variety, 
from  simple  uncontrolled  lust  to  violent  homicidal  destructiveness,  and  no  one 
description  can  fully  cover  the  whole  line.  Mania  may  occur  as  only  part 
of  a  morbid  mental  process ;  it  may  follow  a  melancholic  stage,  or  epilepsy ; 
it  may  be  part  of  folie  circulairey  or  recurrent  attacks  of  insanity ;  it  may  be 
part  of  the  symptoms  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  or  of  dementia  due 
to  age  or  definite  brain  disease.  But  in  all  cases  the  sjrmptoms  are  suffi- 
ciently alike  to  deserve  one  description. 

The  causes  of  mania  are  in  no  way  special.  Mania. may  follow  from 
moral  or  physical  causes,  may  follow  injury  to  the  brain,  direct  or  indirect^ 
or  may  foUow  upon  bodily  disease  or  disorder.  A  shock  Btay  produce 
either  mania,  melancholia,  or  dementia. 

Nearly  all  cases  of  mania  begin  with  uneasy  feelings  about  the 
epigastrium,  occasionally  with  feelings  either  of  emptintes  or  fulness  of 
the  head,  rarely  with  headache  or  photophobia.  Sleeplessness  and  fear 
of  impending  ruin  are  common,  anorexia,  constipation,  restlessness,  inability 
to  apply  themselves  to  work,  irritability,  and  emotional  weakness.  This 
period  may  last  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months,  and  may  become 
extrttaely  marked  and  profound.  After  the  period  of  depression  liie  patient 
may  almost  suddenly  grow  more  restless,  more  excited,  and  markedly 
loquacious.     He  may  say  that  he  has  been  Ul,  but  that  now  he  is  quite  well, 
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and  he  may  become  extravagant,  boisterous,  and  OTer-generons.  He  sny 
discover  that  he  does  not  require  to  sleep  so  much  or  to  eat  so  much  as  he 
did,  and  he  may  be  full  of  ideas  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  fortune  hj 
some  invention.  Any  interference  by  his  friends  is  resented,  and  in  masj 
cases  such  early  inteiierence  precipitates  the  attack  of  mental  ezdtemeot. 
Sleeplessness  of  a  restless  type  is  marked,  appetite  is  variable,  a  cmving  for 
stimulants  may  occur.  The  bowels  as  a  rule  are  confined,  the  skin  is  often 
sallow,  but  of  normal  temperature,  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  earlier  stage,  delusions  as  to  property,  wealth,  posi- 
tion, and  also  as  to  the  actions  of  friends,  are  common.  Will  as  a  mk 
is  unstable,  so  that  the  patient  is  incapable  of  persistent  effort  He  is 
often  emotional  and  irritable,  but  his  memory  is  so  far  good  that  he  remeoh 
hers  what  is  said  or  done,  though  things  appear  to  him  different  fnai 
what  they  would  in  health.  Sexual  desire  is  frequently  great^  but  there 
is  probably  no  increase  of  sexual  power.  The  general  bodily  oondition  it 
one  of  weakness,  and  the  general  mental  condition  is  one  of  instaUUty  and 
mobility. 

The  two  things  that  one  has  to  guard  against  chiefly  are  the  reduetion 
of  strength  and  the  infliction  of  injury  to  self  or  others ;  the  real  question 
of  treatment  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  question  of  danger  to  the 
patient  or  his  friends.     Mania  may  end  fatally  from  sheer  exhaustion ;  this 
occurs  mostly  in  elderly  patients,  or  in  people  exhausted  from  some  general 
bodily  disease.     A  large  number  of  maniacal  cases  get  well,  but  a  certain 
number  remain  either  permanently  weak-minded  or  permanently  unstahle, 
so  that  they  are  constantly  liable  to  recurring  attacks  of  insanity.     Of  those 
who  do  not  sink  in  the  earlier  stage  the  period  of  excitement  may  last  for 
weeks  or  months ;  probably  four  or  five  months  is  an  average  period  for 
acute  maniacal  excitement  to  persist     During  this  period  there  wUl  afaaost 
certainly  be  intervals  during  which  the  patient  is  more  quiet  and  apparaitly 
improving,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  after  a  night's  sleep,  produced  either 
by  narcotics  or  as  a  result  of  exhaustion,  the  patient  may  appear  to  be  im- 
proving ;  but  we  must  be  prepared  for  remissions  and  relapses  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  acute  mania.     During  the  maniacal  excitement  destruction  of 
clothes  and  filthiness  of  habits  are  very  common  and  distressing.     Each  in- 
dividual case  exhibits  peculiarities  in  its  course,  symptoms,  and  terminalioo. 
Patients  often  suffer  from  some  bodily  ailment  before  the  mental  stonn 
begins  to  pass ;  one  will  complain  of  headache,  another  of  neuralgia^  one  of 
rheumatism,  and  another  of  restless  sleepless  ndsery  connected  with  some 
trifling  bodily  ailment  before  the  disappearance  of  the  excitement    As  a 
rule  the  symptoms  disappear  slowly,  it  being  noticed  that  the  patient  ii 
getting  more  self-control,  has  greater  desire  to  see  friends  or  relations,  writes 
letters  home,  is  anxious  to  see  to  his  business,  and  very  probably  may  be 
discontented  with   his   situation.      Discontent  in  persons  suffering  frcHD 
mania  is  equivalent  to  the  returning  consciousness  of  a  man  who  has  been 
stunned ;  and  just  as  in  the  latter  case  there  is  for  the  patient  himself  a 
painful  consciousness,  while  for  the  onlooker  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  sen- 
sibility returning,  so  also  discontent  in  the  maniacal  patient  often  means  re- 
turning consciousness.     In  proportion  as  the  patient  has  been  excited  will 
there  be  depression  or  mental  exhaustion ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a 
prolonged  attack  of  mania  will  be  followed  by  a  prolonged  attack  of  moital 
exhaustion  or  depression,  during  which  there  may  be  more  or  less  sleeplesB- 
ness  and  loss  of  appetite,  with  general  mental  weakness ;  but  in  these  cases 
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change  of  surroundings  and  as  speedily  as  possible  a  return  home  will  be 
found  the  best  treatment. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  all  powerful  narcotics  and  depressants 
are  merely  meims  to  keep  a  patient  witUn  control,  and  not  means  of  really 
curing  our  insane  patients.  It  will  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  try  chloral, 
bromide  of  potassium  and  the  like,  and  it  undoubtedly  in  a  few  cases  will 
be  found  that  bromide  of  potassium  alone  or  combined  with  chloral  will 
lessen  the  excitement  and  give  time  for  the  patient  to  recover.  But  the 
most  important  consideration  is  that,  whatever  treatment  is  followed,  we 
must  be  sure  not  to  affect  the  appetite  or  we  shall  have  cause  to  regret  it. 
Abundant  nourishment,  with  or  without  stimulants,  associated  with  exercise 
in  the  fresh  air  and  as  much  freedom  as  is  possible,  should  be  the  treatment 
for  such  cases.     Sulphonal  is  useful  and  appears  to  be  harmless. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  group,  we  must  mention  the 
patients  who  have  suffered  from  acute  mania  and  who  never  permanently 
recover.  Some,  as  already  stated,  remain  ever  after  liable  to  recurrence 
of  insanity,  others  remain  weakened  in  some  special  way  so  that  they  are 
unable  to  fulfil  their  duties  as  before.  Thus,  one  individual  will  be  morally 
weak  and  is  called  either  a  kleptomaniac  or  a  drunkard,  another  becomes 
emotionally  weak  and  takes  to  ambitious  schemes  for  reforming  his  fellows 
or  to  spending  day  and  night  in  religious  exercises,  a  third  becomes  voli* 
tionally  weak  and  allows  himself  to  be  looked  after  and  attended  to  by  his 
friends  without  any  desire  to  help  himself. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that,  if  the  antecedent  stage  of  melancholy 
be  long,  the  maniacal  one  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  also. 

After  epilepsy  very  violent  mania  is  frequent,  and  chloral  given  by  the 
mouth  or  the  rectum  may  check  the  mania  if  administered  early  after  the 
fit.  Cases  in  which  the  mania  depends  on  senile  changes  are  less  favourable 
but  not  hopeless. 

Maniacal  excitement  due  to  general  paralysis  generally  passes  off  in  a 
few  weeks.  Mania  due  to  alcohol  is  very  variable,  but  may  last  for  weeks 
or  months. 

Melancholia. — ^By  the  term  mdcmcholia  we  mean  a  state  of  unreason- 
able mental  depression ;  grief  without  a  real  cause,  depending  rather  upon  a 
physical  than  a  moral  determinant 

Melancholia  may  be  but  part  of  the  disordered  process  or  may  be  the 
whole  of  the  morbid  state.  In  most  cases  of  acute  mania  and  in  most  cases 
of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  there  is  a  stage  of  melancholia  which 
ushers  in  the  acute  sjrmptoms.  Melancholy  as  a  form  of  mental  disorder 
occurs  in  all  ages,  though  probably  it  is  most  conmionly  met  with  in  and 
after  middle  age.  It  is  most  common  in  the  dark  complexioned.  The 
symptoms  of  melancholia  may  depend  on  general  depression  of  the  vital 
powers,  or  it  may  depend  upon  some  special  diseased  process,  as,  for  instance, 
heart  disease.  The  most  characteristic  symptom  at  the  onset  is  extreme 
self-consciousness.  This  develops  into  grief  which  is  variously  expressed ; 
irritability  of  temper,  sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite  and  suicidal  tendencies 
develop  in  order.  Melancholia  has  been  divided  into  many  varieties.  The 
chief  methods  of  division  depend  upon  the  outward  expression  of  the  morbid 
grief.  In  some  the  s3rmptoms  are  active  and  in  others  they  are  passive, — ^in 
the  former  the  patient  restlessly  wringing  his  hands  and  openly  complaining, 
while  in  the  latter  he  is  struck  dumb  by  his  misery.     Melancholia  is  divided 
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not  only  by  its  expression  but  by  its  special  aspects  :  in  one  the  exprewion 
of  grief  is  in  relationship  to  the  bodily  functions,  while  in  the  other  the 
mental  s3miptoms  predominate.  The  former  may  be  called  h^fpochai^Tiaed 
melancholia^  and  the  latter  true  melancholia.  Every  shade  of  melancholia  maj 
be  seen  in  relationship  to  hypochondriasis,  but  in  an  asylum  we  see  the  inon 
exaggerated  cases  which  must  be  secluded  in  consequence  of  their  desire  lor 
death  and  refusal  to  take  food. 


Hypochondriacal  melancholy. — There  are  four  distinct  groups  <rf 
which  come  under  this  head.  First,  there  are  those  patients  whose  one 
complaint  is  that  they  are  dying  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  them, 
tiiough  they  make  no  definite  complaint  of  any  special  organ. 

Next  we  have  a  large  group  of  cases  in  which  the  s3rmptom8  are  r^ened 
to  the  head.  Thus  young  patients  will  tell  you  that  their  brains  are  hoi  or 
wasting  or  hollowed  or  melted,  and  women  about  the  climacteric  will  comphm 
of  opening  and  shutting  of  their  brains,  of  something  coming  away  ifhm 
they  move  their  necks,  or  the  like.  Older  patients  will  comidain  of  adhe- 
sions between  the  brain  and  the  skull,  or  of  miraculous  removal  of  brain  aiid 
nerve  power. 

The  third  group  includes  those  who  believe  that  some  terrible  cafaunttf 
has  befallen  their  digestive  tract  One  patient  believes  that  his  throat  is 
stopped :  these  symptoms  are  allied  to  exaggerated  hysterical  j^obos. 
Another  is  sure  that  his  stomach  is  ruptured  or  imperforate,  or  that  tooie 
connection  exists  between  the  stomach  and  the  circulatory  system.  A  few 
patients  imagine  that  the  rectum  is  permanently  closed.  All  these  cases 
have  to  be  looked  upon  as  exaggerations  of  hypochondriasis,  cases  in  whick 
every  hypochondriac^  sjrmptom  is  greatly  developed. 

The  last  group  of  insane  hypochondriacs  contains  those  who  believe  that 
some  trouble  arises  from  their  reproductive  organs.  Middle-aged  men  beliefe 
that  they  have  been  rendered  impotent,  that  their  testes  have  withaned,  or 
that  by  some  evil  habit  or  by  some  course  of  medicine  they  have  become 
emascidated.  Such  cases  are  more  commonly  met  with  among  men  thia 
among  women.  It  is  comparatively  rare  in  asylums  to  find  women  with 
uterine  arnd  ovarian  hypochondriasis.  There  are  young  sexual  hypochon- 
driacs whose  disorder  is  partly  due  to  masturbation,  and  these  have  varying 
disorders  of  the  brain. 

In  all  cases  of  hj^pochondriasis  the  one  object  of  treatment  must  be  the 
withdrawal  of  the  attention  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sensitive  part  bj 
occupation,  while  the  general  health  is  being  improved.  Judicious  change 
of  air,  change  of  scene,  travelling  and  mechanical  occupation,  with  widh 
drawal  from  old  associations  and  companions,  are  of  the  utmost  vahie. 
Such  cases  recover  in  a  fair  proportion,  but  if  past  middle  age,  ch*  if  the 
development  of  morbid  ideas  has  been  slow,  and  if  there  be  no  definite 
physical  illness  associated  with  the  mental  disorder,  the  prognoeiB  is  bad. 
Such  patients  rarely  become  weak-minded,  but  persistency  hold  to  tbrir 
hypochondriacal  delusions,  which  may  remain  for  many  years,  the  rest  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  patient  being  normal. 

Ordina/ry  mekmcholy. — Ordinary  melancholia  consists  in  emotional  de- 
pression, in  which  the  explanation  of  the  feelings  is  moral  and  not  physiciL 
It  may  be  the  result  of  shock,  or  grief,  or  bodily  illness.  In  certm 
predisposed  persons  any  cause  which  reduces  the  vital  standard  below  a 
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certain  point  seems  to  be  able  to  produce  melancholia.  The  first  symptoms 
are,  as  a  rule,  mere  uneasiness,  restlessness  with  inability  to  take  interest  in 
surroundings,  tendency  to  tears  and  emotional  disturbance,  dread  of  some 
impending  calamity,  with  undue  sensitiveness  to  the  conduct  and  the  re- 
marks of  others.  These  symptoms  are  associated  with  loss  of  appetite,  sleep- 
lessness, and  feeble  circulation,  as  seen  in  winter  by  chilblains  and  cold 
extremities,  together  with  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  and  amenorrhoea  in 
women.  These  evidences  of  reduced  power  are  all  part  of  the  process,  and 
may  rapidly  pass  into  most  pronounced  mental  depression.  Up  to  this  time 
there  has  been  a  feeling  of  misery,  but  there  has  probably  been  little  or  no 
explanation  as  to  its  cause.  Later  hallucinations  of  the  senses  or  delusions 
may  arise,  and  these  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  education,  age,  and 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  individuals,  so  that  the  young  woman  thinks 
that  her  virtue  is  called  into  question,  while  the  old  man  thinks  that  he  is 
going  to  the  workhouse.  It  is  common  to  hear  patients  in  this  condition 
refer  to  their  past  wickedness,  and  to  say  their  souls  are  lost^  that  they  are 
possessed  by  the  devil,  that  they  are  "  the  Scarlet  Woman,"  that  they  are 
metamorphosed  into  beasts,  or  are  unnatural,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
dead.  At  this  time  they  will  be  sleepless,  and  probably  will  refuse  to  take 
food  voluntarily.  There  will  be  complete  inaction  of  the  bowels  and  general 
apathy  and  listlessness;  suicidal  tendencies  become  marked,  and  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  patients  as  a  rule  select  a  special  form  of  suicide  which 
they  prefer,  and  will  wait  for  an  opportunity  rather  than  seek  death  by  any 
other  means.  Suicidal  attempts  are  mostly  to  be  feared  when  patients  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  impotent,  when  they  believe  themselves  to  be  injuring 
their  nearest  relations,  or  when  they  dread  being  tortured  "  to  make  them 
confess,"  or  when  they  believe  themselves  to  be  followed  and  dogged  about. 
Patients  who  "  hear  voices  "  are  also  very  liable  to  suicide.  The  melancholic 
process  is,  as  a  rule,  longer  than  the  maniacal  one,  and  an  average  of  from 
six  to  eight  months  is  required  for  recovery.  The  symptoms,  after  slowly 
advancing,  may  slowly  recede,  the  prognosis  depending  really  upon  the 
steadiness  of  the  improvement  both  in  mind  and  body.  In  some  the  cure 
is  sudden  after  sleep  or  after  some  sudden  improvement  in  general  health, 
as  improved  digestion  or  the  like.  Perfect  recovery  may  take  place,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  there  may  be  a  slight  excess  of  excitement  ^ter  the 
melancholia  has  passed  away.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  relapse  in 
melancholic  patients,  especially  in  those  belonging  to  an  insane  stock.  A 
certain  number  of  patients  die  from  melancholia,  but  as  a  rule  the  cause  of 
death  is  secondary  to  the  mental  disease,  there  being  some  congestion  of  the 
lung  or  extreme  exhaustion  and  emaciation  depending  upon  bad  nutrition 
or  insufficient  feeding.  In  cases  of  chronic  melancholia  wasting  of  the  brain 
is  well  marked,  and  the  pia  mater  is  sodden  and  easily  separable. 

The  treatment  of  melancholia  naturally  divides  itself  into  preventing 
harm  and  doing  good.  The  first  essential  is  to  prevent  suicide,  and  this  is 
only  to  be  done  by  constant  watching,  by  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of 
nurses,  and  by  insisting  on  the  patient  having  his  rooms  on  the  ground-floor. 
Best  in  bed,  especially  during  the  colder  months,  is  valuable,  warmth  and  food, 
with  stimulants,  being  very  important.  In  some  cases  of  active  melancholia 
morphia  may  be  usefuL  When  patients  are  treated  at  home,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  narcotics,  the  rule  being  not  to  give  them  continuously,  to  avoid 
giving  them  in  increasing  doses,  and  to  vary  them  as  much  as  possible. 

The   next  most  important  thing  is  the  method  of  feeding.     Patients 
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who  refuse  their  food  absolutely  may  be  fed  by  the  rectum,  by  the 
mouth,  or  by  the  nose.  As  a  rule,  patients  who  resist  should  not  be  fed 
by  enemata.  In  feeding  by  the  mouth,  if  sufficient  care  and  time  be  taken 
in  nearly  all  cases  food  may  be  given  in  small  quantities  by  the  spoon  being  . 
introduced  by  the  side  of  the  teeth.  But  if  resistance  be  great  it  is  bett^  to 
pass  a  nose-tube  or  the  stomach-pump.  The  nose-tube  is  very  easily  passed, 
and  nurses  can  be  trained  in  a  few  lessons  to  do  it  without  danger ;  a  large- 
sized  soft  catheter  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  small  glass  funnel  is  all  that  b 
required,  the  tube  being  passed  down  one  nostril,  while  the  other  nostril 
is  compressed  by  the  finger.  Three  to  five  pints  of  ndlk,  six  ^gs,  two  pints 
of  beef-tea  or  broth,  and  four  ounces  of  brandy,  may  be  given  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Among  the  forms  of  melancholia  the  most  important  are  skr^  rndtm- 
choHdf  that  is,  melancholy  without  delusions ;  mela/ncholy  toi^  stupor^  to  which 
we  shall  refer  again  ;  and  active  or  resistive  melancholia,  in  which  an  active 
expression  of  grief  occurs.  There  is  no  special  form  of  melancholia  de- 
serving the  terms  "  religious  "  or  "  suicidal" 

Simple  melancholia  is  often  present  in  men  of  middle  age  and  of  active 
intellectual  habits.  Misery  without  cause,  self-accusation  about  trifles,  sleep- 
lessness and  loss  of  appetite,  inability  to  apply  the  mind  or  the  attention, 
are  the  chief  s3rmptoms. 

A  month's  rest  under  supervision,  away  from  wife  and  friends,  followed 
by  restful  and  recreative  travel,  are  all  that  is  needed ;  but  probably  twelve 
months'  rest  from  mental  labour  will  be  beneficial,  lliis  state  mayoceorin 
much>examined  youth,  in  much-worked  or  worried  manhood,  or  may  i^ipear 
at  the  climacteric  or  decline  of  life.  Suicide  is  common.  There  are  other 
varieties  of  melancholia  associated  with  bodily  disease.  Thus,  undevek>ped 
or  suppressed  gout  may  be  represented  by  melancholia,  and  phthisis  may 
show  itself  only  as  progressive  weakness  and  refusal  to  take  food,  witk 
suicidal  impulses.  Melancholia,  if  of  an  active  type,  often  benefits  if  mor- 
phia be  given,  and  in  young  cases  shower-baths  are  of  service.  In  gouty 
and  simple  cases  a  course  of  Turkish  baths  will  often  work  wonders. 

Stupor,  including  Acute  Primary  Dementia  and  Melancholu 
WITH  Stupor. — Under  this  one  head  two  very  distinct  groups  of  cases 
are  included,  but  in  both  of  these  the  characteristic  sjrmptcms  are  the 
stupor,  the  silence,  and  the  abstracted  appearance  of  ihe  patients.  Accordiiig 
to  some  there  is  no  such  thing  as  acute  primary  dementia  without  delusioini 
all  these  patients  owing  their  mental  attitude  to  some  dread  or  terror. 
In  fact  they  believe  such  patients  to  be  in  a  kind  of  chronic  panic,  but  it 
will  in  any  case  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  two  groups  occorriog 
under  this  head,  and  for  convenience  we  will  call  them  the  active  and 
passive  groups. 

Active  Stupor,  PatHve  Stmpor, 

Common  in  adolescents^  who  have  a  terri-  The  passive  form  ocean  more  freqocoily 

fled  expression,  are  wasted  and  thin,  with  skin  as  the  result  of  some  cause  ci  exhaostioa 
purple  and  cold,  resist  or  are  cataleptic,  in  young  or  middle-aged  ^pwpk,  who  h^f 
refuse  food,  are  sleepless,  wet,  and  dirty,  a  silly  aspect,  muscles  are  flabby,  skin  greiif » 
have  distinct  delusions  of  dread,  retain  limbs  relaxed;  they  eat  what  is  given  tboa, 
memory  through  the  attack,  refuse  aU  sleep  well,  are  clean  if  watched ;  then  ii  bo 
food  and  require  abundant  forced  feeding  evidence  of  the  existence  of  delnsioBi,  Bttle 
with  stimulants;  electricity  and  massage  or  no  memory  on  recovery;  and  for  trettoMit 
may  be  useful.  they  require  baths,  exerdse,  sivl  goieiil 

tonics. 
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The  above  groups  resemble  one  another  in  history  and  in  progress  to  a 
great  extent ;  most  of  them  occur  in  young  adolescents.     It  seems  as  if  in 
certain  weak-minded  persons  there  is  energy  enough  for  boyhood  or  girlhood, 
but  when  manhood  and  womanhood  comes  on  it  fails.     With  such  oases 
shock,   grief,  masturbation,  disappointment,  overwork,  unhealthy  occupa- 
tions, fevers,  intemperance,  rapid  childbearing,  or  the  like,  may  suffice  to 
produce  the  breakdown.      When   once  the  condition  of  stupor  has  been 
established,  as  a  rule  it  persists  for  several  months,  though  occasionally 
there  are  recurrences  of  stupor  between  intervals  of  sanity.     Little  or  no 
good  comes  to  these  cases  unless  the  general  health  can  be  markedly  im- 
proved.    The  patient,  if  in  active  stupor,  is  probably  more  or  less  cataleptic, 
and  has  to  be  forcibly  fed.     He  wastes,  and  is  wet  and  dirty,  is  very  liable 
to  secondary  inflammations,  and  often  has  chilblains.     He  takes  no  notice 
of  his  friends.     The  stage  of  stupor  is  of  very  variable  duration  and  may 
end  in  death,  in  slow  or  sudden  recovery,  or  in  partial  weakness  of  mind. 

This  state  of  mere  passive  stupor  may  be  uniform  and  persistent,  but 
commonly  it  is  associated  with  periods  of  temporary  recovery  or  of  periods  of 
excitement,  or  with  sudden  outbreaks  of  impulsive  violence.  This  passive 
state  frequently  results  from  or  follows  an  acute  stage  of  mania,  or  develops 
after  some  severe  and  exhausting  bodily  illness. 

Feeding,  warmth,  and  watching  are  of  great  service.  One  danger  in  such 
cases  is  death  from  some  secondary  complication;  local  inflammation  or 
phthisis  may  develop  and  terminate  rapidly.  After  recovery  there  is 
frequently  a  period  of  exaltation  during  which  sexual  desire  and  ten- 
dencies to  lust  and  intemperance  may  arise.  The  prognosis  depends 
greatly  upon  the  family  history.  If  neuroses  are  common  in  the  family, 
and  if  the  patient  is  very  young  or  badly  developed,  or  if  he  have  a  badly 
shaped  head,  or  any  tendency  to  phthisis,  the  prognosis  becomes  absolutely 
bad.  If  a  patient  recover  from  stupor  it  is  very  necessary  that  for  some 
years  he  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  he  should  not  return  to  any  occu- 
pation which  involves  severe  strain  either  of  mind  or  body,  so  that  it  is 
much  better  after  recovery  from  stupor  to  send  the  patient  for  one  or  more  sea 
voyages,  or,  if  possible,  to  let  him  follow  some  mechanical  or  outdoor  life. 

Delusional  Insanity. — So  far  we  have  considered  states  in  which  there 
have  been  perversions  of  the  whole  mental  functions  associated  with  more  or 
less  bodily  disturbance,  but  under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  cases  in 
which  the  perversion  of  the  senses  is  the  chief  sjrmptom.  The  expression  "out 
of  one's  senses  "  is  recognised  as  meaning  madness,  but  only  some  patients 
are  definitely  out  of  their  senses.  Such  are  the  cases  now  to  be  described. 
It  can  readily  be  understood  that  as  our  intellect  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  impressions  we  receive  and  store  up  from  our  senses,  if  our  senses 
ndslead  us  the  intellectual  result  will  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
standard.  The  cases  which  I  have  to  describe  depend  chiefly  upon  halluci- 
nations, which  are  sense  impressions  not  depending  upon  any  external  or 
objective  impressions.  Thus  a  person  who  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  hears 
"  voices  "  has  hallucinations  of  hearing,  and  the  person  who,  similarly  situated, 
has  vimns  or  smeWa  poisons  or  tastes  flth  is  suffering  from  hallucinations  of 
the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste  respectively.  Hallucinations  of  hearing 
are  the  most  common,  next  in  order  we  have  hallucinations  of  sight,  then  in 
order  those  of  touch,  taste,  and  smelL  Nearly  all  hallucinations  may  be 
reckoned  as  painful  nervous  impressions.     The  explanation  which  is  given 
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of  the  sensation  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  education  and  oeciqpatioii 
of  the  individual 

Patients  suffering  from  ddusiondl  insanity  are  generally  past  middle  Hfe, 
single  or  widowed,  often  of  insane  family,  leading  solitary  lives  or  fulfilling 
positions  which  are  uncongenial  to  them  in  one  way  or  another.     Hallnidna- 
tions  have  been  frequently  traced  to  solitary  confinement  in  prison,  and  I  have 
met  with  several  cases  in  which  they  have  developed  in  men  living  isolated 
lives  in  the  wilder  parts  of  India  and  other  English  dependencies.    As  a 
rule  the  earliest  symptom  complained  of  is  nervousness  and  nervous  weak- 
ness.    Patients  become  excessively  sensitive,  and  this  leads  to  a  condition  in 
which  everything  seems  to  point  to  or  to  affect  the  individual ;  his  mind  is 
like  the  tender  com  to  the  walker,  and  just  as  every  movement  seems  to  aflfoet 
the  latter,  so  every  action  of  others  seems  to  be  directed  against  the  former. 
He  becomes  suspicious,  jealous,  bad-tempered,  more  and  more  solitary,  and 
this  increasing  solitude  further  develops  the  ideas  of  suspicion.     He  beUsTes 
himself  to  be  persecuted  and  followed  about.     He  may  think  that  his  Uioogkts 
are  read  by  others  or  appear  aloud  to  himself  and  to  others  so  that  they 
read  his  secrets,  he  hears  people  coughing,  jeering,  or  making  allusions  to 
him  or  to  his  family.     He  may  hear  words  such  as  "devil,"  or  wcnm, 
constantly  whispered  in  his  ears ;  he  may  then  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  and  assault  some  one  whom  he  believes  to  be  his  persecutor.    The 
ideas  of  interference  may  become  more  organised,  so  that  he  is  convinced 
that  bodies  of  men,  such  as  the  Jesuits  or  the  Freemasons,  are  interested  in 
his  ruin.     Under  these  circumstances  the  patient  becomes  exceedin^y  dan- 
gerous, and,  unfortunately,  it  is  very  hard  to  break  through  the  haUudnations 
and  to  appeal  to  him  by  means  of  any  other  ordinary  sense  impressions  which 
might  in  time  loosen  the  bands  of  the  false  sense  impressions.     If  these 
s3rmptoms  have  developed  slowly  for  twelve  months  the  prospect  of  ieu>fwy 
is  very  slight.     Patients  who  believe  themselves  to  be  f oUowed  or  persecuted 
should  be  most  carefully  secluded  or  watched  with  the  utmost  care  as  they 
are  both  homicidal  and  suicidal.     They  are  sometimes  so  exceedingly  soi- 
picious  that  they  will  deny  their  delusions  so  as  to  mislead  those  of  whom 
they  are  afraid.     Besides  those  who  believe  themselves  to  be  persecuted 
there  are  others  who  believe  that  everything  refers  to  them,  and  others  who 
believe  that  the  whole  of  their  sense  impressions  are  make-beUeves, — that 
the  whole  world  is  a  kind  of  play  which  is  being  acted  before  them. 

The  general  treatment  of  cases  suffering  from  delusional  insanity  most 
depend  very  greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  delusions,  and  the  lengdi  d  time 
which  they  have  existed.  Medical  treatment  is  practically  useless,  but  in 
some  cases  persuasion,  associated  with  change  of  surroundings,  worfo 
wonders.  One  young  man  believed  that  his  relatives  jeered  at  him  from 
the  roof,  and  that  others  made  use  of  foul  terms  against  him  and  them. 
This  patient  was  excessively  violent,  yet  by  employing  him,  amusing  him, 
and  bringing  distinct  irrefutable  evidence  that  these  people  did  not  exist  on 
the  roof  and  did  not  accuse  his  friends  of  iniquity,  we  slowly  brought  Um 
to  be  more  amenable  to  discipline,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  mondis  he 
was  discharged  so  far  recovered  that  he  has  since  emigrated  and  is  now  in 
perfect  health. 

Chronic  Weak-mindedness.— Loss  of  faculties,  more  or  less  genwil, 
may  result  in  such  extreme  mental  weakness  that  it  is  un^e  for  tbe 
patient  to  be  at  large,  as  he  would  on  the  one  hand  be  a  tool  for  the  wicked 
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and  on  the  other  a  prey  to  the  vicious.  Chronic  weak-mindedness,  a$  seen  in 
an  asylum,  may  result  from  age,  apoplexy,  course  of  brain  disease,  or  it  may 
follow  nervous  exhaustion,  general  paralysis,  brain  tumour,  epilepsy,  or  any 
other  conditions  of  nervous  or  mental  excitement. 

Simple  weahmivdedness  is  gauged  by  loss  of  menwry  and  hss  of  control,  and 
every  variety  may  be  seen,  from  the  weak-minded  imbecile  to  the  lustful 
and  dangerous,  demented  lunatic.  The  general  course  of  ordinary  weak- 
mindedness  due  to  age  and  the  like  is  as  follows : — ^Progressive  loss  of 
control  of  the  emotions,  loss  of  memory  and  tendency  to  collect  articles  of 
no  Talue  on  the  one  hand,  while  there  is  thoughtless  and  reckless  extrava- 
gance on  the  other,  a  redevelopment  of  lust  and  a  tendency  to  intemperance, 
nvhich  all  lead  to  a  wastful  expenditure  of  the  reduced  nervous  capital. 
Often  patients  who  have  led  reputable  lives  up  to  sixty  may  pass  through 
every  phase  of  moral  degradation  before  it  is  discovered  that  their  immorality 
was  the  result  of  arterial  degeneration.  Such  cases  require  to  be  recognised 
and  to  be  rather  watched  than  sent  to  asylums,  if  the  means  are  sufficient, 
because  the  probable  termination  of  such  cases  is  an  apoplectic  fit  or  per* 
manent  childishness. 

Among  the  subjects  of  chronic  weak-mindedness  we  must  include  a  large 
number  of  patients  who,  having  suffered  from  acute  attacks  of  mania  or 
melancholia  or  stupor,  instead  of  recovering  their  old  mental  balance, 
remain  either  pemummUy  crippled  or  penmmently  unstable.  The  permanently 
crippled  may  exhibit  their  weakness  by  loss  of  one  or  more  of  the  higher 
faculties,  so  that  one  becomes  impulsive  and  homicidal,  another  ceases  to 
respect  truth  and  honesty  and  is  called  a  kleptomaniac,  another  disregards 
decency  and  becomes  altogether  brutalized.  In  some  a  single  faculty,  such 
as  memory,  may  seem  to  be  affected  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  others ; 
the  most  characteristic  loss  after  all  is  that  of  the  highest  social  relation- 
ships. Patients  who  have  not  perfectly  recovered  from  acute  attacks  of 
insanity  invariably  lose  their  affection  for  near  relations  and  friends,  and 
pass  into  a  condition  of  philosophical  calm  or  social  indifference.  Besides 
the  loss  of  faculty  already  described,  there  are  cases  of  permanent  instability. 
Every  asylum  contains  patients  who  are  subject  to  recurrent  attacks  of 
mania  or  melancholia,  patients  who  during  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years 
periodically  have  recurrent  attacks  resembling  in  every  particidar  the 
previous  ones,  with  the  pro1)able  exception  that  each  attack  Ib  rather  longer 
than  the  former,  and  leaves  some  more  or  less  well-marked  scar  upon  the 
intellect.  Among  these  we  have  to  recognise  cases  of  chronic  recurrent 
mania  and  of  chronic  recurrent  melancholia. 

Another  group  remains,  and  that  is  of  those  cases  which,  after  an  acute 
attack  of  insanity,  have  a  few  s3rmptoms  surviving,  organised  as  it  were,  so 
that  the  patient  becomes  automatic,  with  certain  peculiar  actions  or  modes 
of  thought  fixed.  Thus  one  patient  for  sixteen  years  sobbed  out  hour  by 
hour,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  and  yet  there  was  no  sorrow  in  the  later 
years,  the  lamentations  having  become  purely  automatic,  and  the  patient 
eating  well,  sleeping  well,  and  becoming  fat.  In  other  cases  with  chronic 
chattering  incoherence,  there  may  be  persistence  of  some  hallucinations,  so 
that  the  patient  is  living  in  two  mental  worlds,  or  perhaps  it  were  better  to 
say  between  them ;  hearing  faintly  the  real  messages  from  the  one,  and 
more  clearly  the  false  impressions  from  the  other.  Many  such  cases, 
though  violent  at  first,  may  be  treated  with  sufficient  safety  at  home,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  existence  in  so  many  country  places  of  feeble-minded 
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villagers,  ready  to  run  an  errand  or  enter  into  boyish  games.  Socb  weak- 
minded  persons  may  be  trained  to  perform  mechanical  tasks  snffidmitly 
well,  so  that  the  simple  drudges  of  an  asylum  are  often  pati^ts  snfEanng 
from  chronic  feebleness  of  intellect 

So  much  for  the  permanently  crippled.  The  permanently  mutabk  an 
those  who  though  fairly  reasonable  during  most  of  their  lives  are  ooo- 
stantly  subject  to  fresh  attacks.  In  some,  the  recurrences  are  at  long  inter- 
vals,  and  are  comparatively  harmless  to  the  nervous  systiem ;  in  others  the 
frequency  or  severity  of  the  attacks  causes  progressive  destruction  of  mind. 

The  symptoms  may  be  maniacal  or  melancholic.  Each  attack  as  a  rule 
resembles  its  predecessors  in  mode  of  development,  symptoms,  and  mode  of 
termination,  but  each  attack  may  further  impair  the  stability. 

A  patient  may  have  an  attack  of  acute  mania  and  recover,  a  seoond 
attack  occurs  in  four  years,  a  third  in  three,  a  fourth  in  two  years,  and 
after  that  one  or  more  attacks  may  occur  yearly  till  the  patient  either 
passes  into  chronic  mania  or  into  hopeless  weak-mindedness.  In  cases  of 
recurrence,  if  maniacal  symptoms  are  present^  powerful  drags  sodb  as 
hyoscyamine  in  one  tenth  of  a  grain,  given  subcutaneously,  may  check  the 
outbreak  or  the  recurring  habit^  especially  if  the  drug  be  given  when  the 
earliest  sign  of  disturbance  is  noticed. 

In  recurrent  cases  of  melancholia  with  suicidal  ideas,  with  each  recor- 
rence  suicide  must  be  guarded  against  Therefore  such  cases  are  always 
anxious  ones  if  allowed  to  be  at  large. 

With  the  unstable  cases  hereditary  tendency  is  common.  Such  eases 
may  live  to  an  ordinary  age.  In  some  cases  a  weak-minded  state  gives 
place  periodically  to  outbursts  of  violence. 

Puerperal  Insanity. — ^There  is  no  special  form  of  insanity  desernng 
the  name  "puerperal''  yet^  as  the  puerperal  conditions  are  not  infreqneotly 
causes  of  insanity,  the  term  Puerperal  Insanity  is  convenient 

Insanity  may  be  developed  during  pregnancy  ;  it  may  be  but  an  exagge- 
ration of  the  longings  of  pregnancy,  and  on  several  occaaions  a  distinct 
connection  has  been  traced  between  some  absurd  or  morbid  i^petite  and  a 
neurotic  tendency. 

Beside  the  mere  longings  of  pregnancy  and  their  insane  exaggwratioD, 
one  meets  with  true  insanity  occurring  early  in  pregnancy.  This  ii  most 
common  in  women  who  have  already  suffered  from  some  form  of  insanity 
before.  Thus,  a  woman  who  has  had  one  or  more  attacks  of  poerpm) 
insanity  is  liable  to  a  development  of  this  disorder  with  a  succeeding 
pregnancy.  Insanity  of  pregnancy  may  occur  in  the  earlier  montil^  and 
may  pass  off  spontaneously  about  the  fourth  month,  or  the  insanity  may 
develop  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  and  in  that  case  will  prob- 
ably not  pass  off  till  long  after  delivery.  As  a  rule,  the  insanity  <rf 
pregnancy  is  of  a  depressed  type,  the  patient  being  suspicious,  jeakoa, 
refusing  food,  dreading  poison,  and  irritable.  Sleeplessness,  refosal  to  take 
food,  and  tendency  to  suicide  or  infanticide,  are  the  most  dangerous  B3rm- 
ptoms  and  those  which  have  to  be  the  most  guarded  against  The  indoetioo 
of  premature  labour  is  generally  useless ;  and  the  best  treatment  is  to 
improve  the  general  health  by  change  of  scene,  removal  from  home,  or  at 
least  removal  of  children  from  home,  withdrawal  of  husband's  society,  aod 
careful  watching. 

The  second  group  of  cases  of  insanity  with  pregnancy  contains  those  tbt 
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have  become  insane  after  the  fourth  month.  Such  cases  have  frequently 
suffered  much  from  exhaustion,  due  to  frequent  childbearing,  repeated 
lactations,  and  vomiting  of  pregnancy.  They  may  be  maniacal,  but  usually 
suffer  from  melancholia,  with  ideas  of  un worthiness,  and  are  strongly  suicidal 
and  often  infanticidal ;  some  suffer  more  from  simple  nervous  exhaustion 
and  stupor.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  resembles  that  usual  for  such  con- 
ditions— rest  and  food,  and  removal  from  home. 

It  is  rare  for  the  insanity  to  pass  off  permanently  with  delivery.  In 
some  cases  during  the  pains  of  labour,  and  immediately  after,  there  is  a  tem- 
porary improvement^  but  as  a  rule  the  sanity  following  labour  in  these  cases 
is  temporary. 

The  next  class  to  be  considered  contains  those  who  become  insane  soon 
after  delivery.  Puerperal  insanity  occurs  in  a  very  large  proportion  among 
women  with  distinct  insane  inheritance.  The  causes  are  of  long  standing, 
rather  than  sudden ;  repeated  pregnancy,  poverty,  exhaustion  from  sickness 
during  the  pregnancy,  or  several  of  the  above  causes  combined,  and  though 
there  are  few  noteworthy  s3rmptoms  till  after  delivery,  yet  we  should  be 
prepared  to  find,  on  careful  investigation,  that  there  have  been  threatenings 
and  warnings  which  have  been  neglected. 

Within  two  or  three  days  of  delivery  occasionally  there  is  a  temporary 
or  transitory  maniacal  attack  allied  to  the  febrile  disturbance  associated  with 
the  oncoming  of  milk,  and,  like  that^  the  transient  mania  may  be  relieved  by 
a  free  purge.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  transitory  mania  infanticide  or 
suicide  may  occur. 

Insanity  occurring  after  labour  is  divided  into  that  which  befalls  the 
puerperal  woman  at  once,  and  that  which  develops  within  the  first  two 
months  after  delivery.  The  former  contains  the  greater  number  of 
maniacal  cases,  and  the  latter  the  more  melancholic.  Puerperal  insanity 
does  not  follow  instrumental  laboiu^  in  any  great  excess.  Quite  natural 
and  easy  labours  are  frequently  followed  by  puerperal  insanity  in  pre- 
disposed subjects.  Puerperal  insanity  has  undoubtedly  a  great  tendency 
to  recur  in  the  same  individual,  but  may  not  recur  unless  she  become  again 
pregnant  Puerperal  insanity  may  be  characterised  by  either  maniacal  or 
melancholic  symptoms,  or  from  the  first  there  may  be  stupor.  The  onset 
of  the  disorder  is  generally  as  follows : — Sleeplessness  for  several  nights, 
with  irritability,  loss  of  appetite,  and  querulousness,  especially  against 
the  husband  and  child ;  then  increased  irritability  or  anxiety,  with  ideas  of 
poisoning  and  refusal  to  take  food ;  afterwards  appear  hallucinations  of  the 
senses,  violent  outbreaks  occur,  or  profound  melancholy  may  develop,  in  the 
one  case  the  woman  being  destructive,  and  in  the  other  suicidal.  During 
this  period  the  milk  and  lochia  may  be  natural ;  on  the  other  hand,  one  or 
both  may  be  absent.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  carefully  to  the  milk,  and  to  follow  the  old  wives'  simpler  methods 
of  *'  dispersing  the  milk  "  rather  than  making  use  of  belladonna  and  other  poi- 
sonous drugs.     Friction  with  castor-oil  or  the  application  of  hot  salt  are  useful 

An  attack  of  puerperal  insanity  usually  lasts  for  several  months,  and 
requires  most  careful  watching  and  care.  The  patients  rapidly  emaciate, 
often  neglect  themselves,  and  develop  some  secondary  disorder  which  often 
proves  fatal.  There  is  no  more  special  danger  in  the  insanity  than  there  is 
in  the  puerperal  condition,  but  the  two  combined  require  double  care  in  their 
treatment  Abundant  feeding  is  the  rule,  with  removal  from  home,  and  the 
sparing  use  of  chloral  or  bromide  of  potassium. 
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The  period  of  excitement  may  be  unduly  prolonged,  so  that  in 
cases  patients  are  maniacal  for  eight  or  ten  months  before  thore  is  any  : 
of  abatement  of  the  disorder.  Among  the  most  characteristae  signs  it 
puerperal  insanity  in  its  later  stages  is  the  patient's  discontent  and  ]ealoi»y 
of  her  husband,  her  tendency  to  mistake  those  who  are  about  ho*,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  weak-minded  stage  which  is  extremely  difScult  to  treat 
Following  an  acute  attack  of  puerperal  insanity  we  must  expect  to  have  a 
prolonged  period  of  depression ;  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  has  ceased  to 
be  actively  antagonistic  to  her  husband  and  home,  and  especially  as  soon  as 
she  expresses  a  desire  to  return  to  her  family,  it  is  desirable  to  make  aooie 
movements  in  that  direction.  It  will  be  found  at  this  period  that  tlie 
patient  gets  stout,  indolent,  sleepy,  and  sometimes  is  too  contrated  with 
an  asylum ;  amenorrhoea  also  exists,  and  frequently  this  amen<»ThoBa  and 
general  condition  of  apathy  are  only  relieved  by  return  to  home  and 
domestic  cares. 

In  such  prolonged  cases  a  second  pregnancy  is  particularly  haaidooa ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  puerperal  insanity  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
impress  upon  the  husband  the  danger  of  another  pregnancy  occurring 
within  at  fJl  events  two  years. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  puerperal  cases  recover,  about  5  per  cent,  die^ 
and  20  per  cent,  remain  chronic.  Of  those  who  recover,  the  majori^ 
recover  slowly  ;  mental  and  bodily  health  im{H*ove  together.  Of  those  wh© 
die,  some  die  from  septicemia,  but  more  from  exhaustion  due  to  the  weak 
bodily  condition  associated  with  the  mental  excitement.  Of  those  who  are 
uncured,  a  large  proportion  have  had  many  previous  attacks,  but  a  certain 
number  of  patients  do  not  recover  from  their  first  attacks  of  poerpenl 
insanity,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  be  guarded  in  the  prognosis  even  from 
the  first. 

Beside  puerperal  insanity,  we  have  a  form  of  mental  disorder  i 
with  lactation.  From  two  to  three  months  after  delivery  patients 
suspicious,  sleepless,  irritable,  and  inclined  to  wander  from  t^eir  homes.  In 
some  cases  there  is  amenorrhoea,  but  more  often  monorrhagia,  due  probahlj 
to  incomplete  involution  of  the  uterus.  These  patients  are  saUow  and 
ansemic,  with  bad  appetite  and  constipated  bowels ;  they  frrequendy  soffiBr 
from  hallucinations  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing. 

As  a  rule  they  require  merely  tonic  treatment.  They  recover  in  the 
course  of  two  to  six  months  if  removed  to  healthy  surroundings,  and  awaj 
from  home  cares  and  worries.  They  require  warmth,  food,  stamnlanti^ 
fresh  air,  and,  in  the  summer,  baths,  and  the  seaside. 

Alcoholic  Insanity. — Although  no  one  special  form  of  insanity  deptsA 
upon  drink,  yet  there  seems  to  be  some  relationship  between  akdidie 
intemperance  and  the  variety  of  insanity.  It  is  therefore  well  to  recogniM 
the  chief  forms  assumed  by  insanity  depending  upon  drink. 

Sudden  outbursts  of  drink  in  nervous  subjects  will  lead  to  dehriam 
tremens,  and  delirium  tremens,  instead  of  passing  off  as  it  ordinarily  does, 
assumes  in  such  cases  more  or  less  the  character  of  a  chronic  dehrinxa. 
With  some  patients  acute  delirious  mania  follows  an  acute  alcoholic  debanelL 
In  such  cases  the  removal  of  stimulants  will  not  suffice  to  cure  directly, 
and  the  persistent  use  of  opium  is  rather  injurious  than  otherwise.  Halhid- 
nations  of  sight  and  hearing  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  met  with  in  d^ 
lirium  tremens  occur,  but  are  more  persistent ;  refusal  to  take  food  is  constant 
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emaciation  takes  place  rapidly,  and,  unless  the  patients  are  fed  abundantly 
-with  milk  and  nutrient  soups,  a  fatal  issue  may  be  expected.  If  the  patient 
he  young  and  strong,  a  purge  by  croton  oil  and  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
may  be  found  the  best  treatment  to  start  with.  If  the  excitement  seems 
likely  to  wear  out  the  patient,  chloral  alone  or  with  'bromide  of  potassium 
may  be  given  at  night,  but  it  is  best  not  to  give  these  drugs  continuously 
or  in  too  large  doses. 

Beside  the  acute  mental  disturbance  produced  by  alcohol,  we  meet 
with  every  variety  of  delusional  insanity,  patients  believing  that  their 
food  is  poisoned,  that  they  are  being  watched,  spied  upon,  and  the 
Uke.  Jealousy  with  vindictiveness  is  very  often  met  with.  Insane  in- 
terpretations of  morbid  cutaneous  and  muscular  feelings  also  occur ;  thus 
patients  will  complain  of  being  galvanized,  mesmerized,  or  "  interfered 
with."  The  prognosis  in  those  suffering  from  delusional  insanity  due  to 
alcohol  is  not  very  hopeful,  and  in  any  case  they  should  be  kept  under  ob- 
servation for  many  months  before  they  are  discharged  as  todl.  In  some 
cases  the  morbid  sensations  persist  and  the  morbid  interpretations  remain, 
and  yet  they  cease  to  be  active  agents  upon  the  patients'  will,  so  that  we 
meet  with  chronic  cases  of  alcoholism,  with  chronic  delusions,  who  are  able 
to  be  at  large  without  danger  to  themselves  or  friends.  Chronic  alcoholism 
probably  tends  in  some  cases  to  the  production  of  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane ;  it  is  much  more  certain  that  it  tends  to  senile  dementia,  and  in  the 
^aea  of  senile  dementia  connected  with  alcohol  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  and  paraljrtic  weakness  of  mind. 

It  is  legal  to  send  a  patient  suffering  from  alcoholism  into  an  asylum  if 
he  cannot  be  controlled,  or  if  he  be  dangerous  to  himself  or  others  ;  yet  we 
ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  signing  certificates  for  persons  suffering 
from  chronic  alcoholism  with  symptoms  of  insanity,  for  though  seclusion  will 
restore  them  to  their  former  mental  state,  that  is  not  a  healthy  or  normal 
one,  and  the  prospect  of  legal  proceedings  is  in  such  cases  considerable. 

Moral  Insakitt. — ^It  may  seem  unphilosophical  to  describe  a  form  of 
insanity  as  belonging  to  the  moral  apart  from  the  inteHectoal  side  of  man, 
but  the  term  will  perhaps  appear  clearer  to  some  readers  if  moral  insanity 
be  defined  as  a  perversion  of  the  nervous  system  by  which  the  man  or 
woman  is  rendered  ''anti-social."  To  give  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  I  would 
say  there  are  two  distinct  conditions  under  which  moral  insanity  may  exist : 
firet,  the  children  of  insane  or  highly  neurotic  parents  seem  in  many  cases  to 
come  into  the  world  unable  to  grow  up  into  full  intellectual  and  moral 
capacity ;  secondly,  there  are  certain  diseases  of  the  brain  or  disorders  of  the 
mental  functions  which,  having  upset  the  nervous  balance,  leave  a  fresh  moral 
sUmdard  far  below  what  was  the  normal  and  healthy  standard  of  the 
individual.  Thus  there  are  some  patients  who  are  unable  to  develop 
into  their  moral  and  social  places,  and  there  are  others  who  having  filled 
their  proper  positions  are,  as  the  result  of  disease  reduced  to  a  lower  moral 
rank. 

First  as  to  the  young  patients,  the  offspring  of  parents  who  have  been 
drunken,  epileptic,  or  insane,  not  uncommonly  are  morally  rather  than 
intellectually  insane.  They  are  perverse  and  incapable  of  being  trained 
into  their  duties  to  society.  Thus  they  are  f requentiy  precocious  and  sexually 
vicious,  they  are  cruel,  mischievous,  untruthful,  thievish,  and  at  times  pyro- 
maniacs.     At  the  same  time  these  persons  may  have  one  or  two  special  gifts. 
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Thus,  they  may  be  extremely  rapid  calculators,  they  may  be  able  to  reprodoee 
musical  combinations,  or  they  may  have  wonderful  memories  for  isolated 
facts.  As  a  rule  such  patients  require  isolation.  As  they  grow  older  they 
become  more  dangerous  from  their  sexual  passions  and  from  their  destmctiTe 
tendencies.  They  often  pass  into  eccentric,  weak-minded  drudges  ib 
asylums. 

Beside  these  we  have  to  consider  those  who  are  morally  weak  as  iht 
result  of  acute  attacks  of  insanity.  After  acute  mania  some  young  psIaeotB 
will  be  left  kleptomaniacs,  others  will  have  lost  their  sdf-contiol  aad 
become  amorous  and  impulsive,  others  cease  to  be  truthful  and  in  oneway  or 
other  show  marked  anti-social  qualities.  In  these  cases  again  there  is  little 
or  no  prospect  of  recovery, — they  are  like  people  who  have  been  scarred  by 
the  smallpox,  and  nothing  will  ever  efiace  the  marks. 

Not  only  after  mania  but  after  other  forms  of  mental  disoitler,  motmi 
defects  may  become  manifest ;  and  similar  changes  may  follow  fevers.  Tens- 
porary,  and  in  a  few  cases  permanent,  moral  changes  have  been  observed  to 
follow  an  attack  of  typhoid  or  rheumatic  fever. 

Moral  perversion  may  occur  as  an  early  s3rmptom  of  general  paralysis  ii{ 
the  insane ;  it  is  common  with  alcoholism  and  is  frequently  seen  in  tiie  esrber 
stages  of  senile  dementia.  In  some  cases  the  faults  or  vices  of  old  men  are 
really  the  result  of  early  degeneration  of  the  brain. 

Moral  insanity  is  scarcely  capable  of  medical  treatment.  In  the  case  ol 
many  young  and  middle-aged  persons  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  coarse 
is  to  let  the  delinquent  receive  the  due  punishment  of  his  faults.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  jail  has  undoubtedly  done  good  in  some  cases.  Such  yonng 
persons  will  ruin  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  if  stepearetaken  to  said 
them  to  asylums,  they  often  retaliate  and  cause  endless  legal  trouble. 

Syphilis  may  give  rise  to  various  forms  of  insanity.  The  moral  effect  ol 
the  consciousness  of  transgression  may  set  up  hypochondriasis  with  syfdiili- 
phobia,  and  this  may  end  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Syphilis  may 
produce  local  brain  lesions  with  various  degrees  of  mental  weakness ;  or 
epilepsy,  which  may  likewise  lead  to  the  same  result.  Syphilis  may  give  rise 
to  arterial  changes  which  may  lead  to  dementia,  or  to  paralysis  ending  in 
dementia.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  patients  who  have  suffered  from  syphilis  and 
who  have  recovered  from  some  secondary  symptoms  such  as  ptosis,  external 
strabismus,  or  hemiplegia,  pass  into  weak-mindedness  or  into  conditions  hard 
to  be  distinguished  from  general  paralysis.  In  a  certain  number  of  weak- 
minded  children  and  idiots,  and  in  some  elder  patients,  congenital  syphilis 
has  produced  sensory  or  intellectual  weakness.  In  any  case  of  insanity  in 
which  syphilis  has  previously  occurred,  anti-syphilitic  drugs  should  be  used ; 
but  in  most  cases  resembling  general  paralysis  or  with  marked  mental  defect 
no  good  result  will  follow  such  treatment. 

Gout  may  occur  in  neurotic  families  and  may  be  of  specud  importance. 
Before  and  after  gouty  attacks  there  are  often  marked  mental  chaises  in 
patients,  and  in  some  cases  of  so-called  suppressed  gout  most  profound  sad 
stdcidal  melancholia  may  occur  only  to  pass  off  when  active  gout  appears. 
Gout  may  seem  to  alternate  with  insanity  as  with  asthma  or  ecsema.  Gou^ 
degeneration  of  arteries  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  signs  of  senile 
decay  and  dementia. 
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Lead-poisoning  may  produce  maniacal  excitement  or  it  may  end  in 
dementia.  The  same  poison  may  produce  all  the  symptoms  met  with  in 
general  paralysis,  and  may  almost  certainly  give  origin  to  that  disease.  It 
also  leads  to  epilepsy  and  its  results. 

After  fevers  it  is  not  imcommon  to  meet  with  more  or  less  mental  weak- 
ness, which  does  not  depend  much  upon  the  severity  of  the  fever.  This  is 
not  uncommon  after  typhoid  fever,  and  may  range  from  simple  loss  of  memory 
to  loss  of  control  and  mania,  with  emotional  disturbance.  In  persons  of 
highly  nervous  temperament,  the  delirium  of  any  fever  may  set  up  mental 
disorder,  which  may  appear  as  acute  delirious  mania  or,  more  commonly, 
simple  acute  mania. 

Phihisis  is  related  to  insanity  in  many  ways.  The  insane  are  more 
than  usually  liable  to  phthisis.  Insanity  in  one  parent  and  phthisis  in  the 
other  gives  rise  to  a  very  unstable  type  of  mind.  Many  patients  who 
recover  from  severe  attacks  of  mania  or  melancholia  die  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards of  phthisis. 

A  form  of  insanity  called  phthisical  insanity  has  been  described.  The 
patients  are  suspicious,  and  refuse  their  food  because  they  believe  it  to  be 
poisoned  ;  they  often  have  hallucinations  of  taste  and  smell,  and  of  hearing ; 
they  rapidly  waste,  without  having  any  cough  or  expectoration ;  the  tem- 
perature is  more  or  less  like  that  of  phthisis,  and  dulness  is  found  if  sought 
for  under  the  clavicles.  These  patients  require  forcible  feeding  with  stimu- 
lants and  cod-liver  oil.  Haemoptysis  with  temporary  relief  to  the  mental 
symptoms  is  not  uncommon. 

Spasmodic  asthma  often  occurs  in  neurotic  families,  and  it  may  occur  in 
persons  who  have  had  attacks  of  insanity.  In  some  cases  the  spasmodic 
attacks  disappear  and  the  patient  becomes  melancholic,  only  being  restored 
to  his  right  mind  when  the  asthma  returns. 

Heart  disease  may  act  as  a  cause  of  insanity ;  mitral  incompetence  being 
most  frequently  associated  with  feelings  of  distress,  anxiety  and  melancholia, 
while  aortic  lesions,  and  at  times  mitral  contraction^  have  been  met  with 
associated  with  mania  and  great  excitement. 

With  renal  disease,  the  tendency  is  toward  mental  depression. 

Diabetes  is  not  uncommon  in  neurotic  families  nor  is  it  very  rare  in  insane 
persons  ;  but  generally  with  the  onset  of  insanity  the  diabetes  disappears. 

Epilepsy  and  insanity  are  allied  by  origin.  Epilepsy  occurs  in  neurotic 
subjects,  and  epilepsy  in  infants  causes  idiocy  or  imbecility.  Frequent  recur- 
rence of  epileptic  fits,  whether  in  the  major  or  the  minor  form,  loads  to  weak- 
mindedness.  Hallucinations  of  the  senses  may  precede  the  fits ;  and  after 
them  periods  of  unconsciousness  may  follow,  during  which  highly  complex 
acts  may  be  performed,  the  patient  being  in  a  state  allied  to  somnambulism 
(of.  supra,  p.  820).  Epileptic  fits  may  be  followed  by  fury  of  the  most  violent 
kind,  during  which  brutal  and  bloody  deeds  may  be  done  (p.  754). 

Convulsions  may  probably  be  replaced  by  mental  disorder — "  T^pilepsie 
larv^."  In  this  the  patient  after  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  work  in  hand  goes 
through  more  or  less  highly  organised  acts  unconsciously ;  these  acts  in  each 
recurrence  are  usually  alike,  and  just  as  each  epileptic  fit  is  a  repetition  of 
its  predecessors,  so  is  each  mental  attack  like  its  forerunners. 
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Jacksonian  epilepsy  is  not  so  frequently  followed  by  mraital  disocdflr  u 
is  the  idiopathic  epilepsy  which  occurs  in  neurotic  subjects. 

Faralytie  insanity. — After  apoplexy  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  weak- 
mindedness.  This  is  not  always  enough  to  deprive  the  patient  completely  of 
self-control,  but  it  often  leads  to  loss  of  memory  and  to  a  certain  want  of 
self-control  manifested  in  erotic  lust^  in  emotional  weakness,  and  in  a  teodenqr 
to  be  easily  influenced  by  others.  It  commonly  passes  from  the  sU^itflr  to 
the  graver  forms  of  dementia,  especially  if  fits  recur. 

Tumours  of  the  brain  generally  tend  more  or  less  certainly  to  kn  of 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  mind. 

In  locomotor  ataxy  we  frequently  meet  with  a  neurotic  history,  and  ia 
many  cases  ataxy  is  an  early  symptom  of  general  paralysis.  But  beside^ 
with  locomotor  ataxy  there  may  be  outbreaks  of  mania,  generally  of  a 
suspicious,  jealous  nature ;  or  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  Uadj 
interpreted  by  the  patient :  he  may  say  that  his  legs  are  electrified  and  hk 
sexual  power  removed  by  his  enemies,  or  he  may  accuse  people  ol  twisting 
his  bowels  or  destroying  his  sight. 

If  the  symptoms  are  part  of  general  paralysis,  the  prognosis  is  bad ;  but 
if  due  to  locomotor  ataxy,  the  prognosis  is  much  better  as  far  as  length  of 
life  is  concerned. 

Administrative  Capacity. — One  of  the  most  important  duties  ot  the 
medical  man  is  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  mental  capacity  of  a  patient  who 
may  have  had  some  attack  of  insanity  or  other  nervous  (Ustorbance.    ¥in^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  some  persons  who  have  been  insane  recover 
completely,  and  may  be  able  to  transact  business  as  well  as  evear ;  that  tke 
prospect  of  recovery  and  of  mental  capacity  is  lessened  with  the  ineretsiiig 
number  of  attacks  and  with  increasing  years.     Wills  may  be  made  bj 
persons  who  are  chronic  lunatics,  and  yet  the  wills  may  be  so  reasoosUi 
that  judge  and  jury  will  support  them.     It  is  important  to  remember  thit 
to  upset  testamentary  capacity  it  must  be  shown  that  the  patient  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  he  was. doing,  or  that  he  had  mistaken  ideas  about  wbat 
he  was  effecting,  or  that  his  judgment  was  biassed  by  delusions  ot  oa»  kind 
or  other,  or  that^  being  weak,  he  was  unduly  influenced.     Defective  memocj 
is  a  thing  to  be  specially  noted.     If  it  can  be  shown  that  a  man  when  makiDgt 
will  did  not  remember  the  number  of  his  children  or  whether  they  wen 
living  or  dead,  there  would  be  ground  for  disputing  that  wilL     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  he  was  emotional  and  easily  led  by  otbeii) 
even  though  the  memory  was  not  very  defective,  yet  it  might  be  shown 
that  he  was  too  readily  influenced  at  the  time  he  made  his  will  by  tbo« 
who  were  near  him.     If  it  can  be  .shown  that  he  had  a  causeless  antiptthj 
— the  result  of  a  delusion — to  his  direct  heirs,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prow 
the  nature  of  those  delusions  and  their  existence  about  the  time  the  wiD 
was    made.     Apoplexy    probably   gives   rise    to  weak-mindedness  moce 
frequently  than  any  other  disease  of  the  brain,  and  the  mental  wetkneM 
produced  by  apoplexy  certainly  gives  rise   to  the    greatest  number  of 
trials  in  the  probate  courts.     A  man  may  have  one  or  more  attacks  of  spo- 
plexy  and  yet  may  remain  of  "  disposing  "  mind ;  but  it  is  well  to  rwneniber 
that  after  fits  of  apoplexy  memory  is  very  frequently  affected,  emotioBil 
disturbance  is  readily  raised,  and  other  signs  of  weakness  and  ehsng^o' 
character  are  generally  present 

There  may  be   complete  testamentary  capacity  without  o^wci^  fxt 
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speech,  in  fact  aphasia  and  weak-mindedness  are  not  necessarily  related ; 
but  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  get  a  jury  to  understand  that  a  person 
unable  to  give  the  name  to  the  simplest  object  may  yet  be  able  to  dispose 
of  fajs  property.  This  difficulty  will  be  greatly  increased  if  agraphia  also  is 
present. 

The  CJonfinkbcent  and  Restraint  of  Insane  Patients. — One  of 
the  most  difficult  points  for  a  medical  man  to  decide  is  as  to  whether 
a  patient  should  or  should  not  be  sent  to  an  asylum ;  and  having  decided 
on  sending  a  patient  away  from  home,  the  next  difficulty  arises  as  to  where 
the  patient  should  be  placed. 

For  the  reception  of  persons  of  insane  mind  there  are  houses  receiving 
one  patient  only ;  this  is  called  single  care.  These  houses  are  without  any 
license,  and  no  certificate  is  necessary  for  many  patients  so  placed.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that^  even  though  a  patient  be  placed  in  "  single  care," 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  ordinary  medical  and  other  certificates  iix  due 
and  proper  form,  if  he  is  so  insane  as  to  need  his  actions  to  be  controlled. 

Beside  houses  which  receive  only  one  patient  there  are  others,  licensed 
houses^  for  the  reception  of  two  or  more,  and  these  merge  insensibly  into  the 
private  asylums  which  are  to  be  found  in  most  counties  of  England.  Next  there 
are  registered  hospitals  into  which  patients  are  received  at  various  rates,  the 
principle  of  the  hospital  being  that  while  some  patients  are  received  free  or 
for  small  sums,  others  pay  more  than  their  actual  cost,  and  thus  help  to  pay 
for  the  treatment  of  the  poorer  ones.  There  are  also  the  large  borough  and 
county  asylums,  expressly  intended  for  the  reception  of  those  who  are  not 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  pay  for  private  asylums,  and  who,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  are  ineligible  for  hospitals.  Lastly,  a  certain  number  of  quiet 
harmless  lunatics  are  confined  in  the  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries. 

If  a  person  of  unsoimd  mind  is  to  be  removed  to  the  borough  or  county 
asylum^  it  is  necessary  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  relieving 
officer  of  the  parish,  who  in  due  course  reports  to  the  medical  officer  of 
the  same  parish  or  some  other  medical  man ;  and  the  patient  being  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  and  the  medical  man  having  certified  that  he  is  of 
unsound  mind  and  unfit  to  be  at  large,  the  magistrate  signs  an  order  for  the 
taransference  of  the  patient  to  the  county  asylum.  If  a  person  of  unsound 
mind  be  found  wandering  about  the  streets,  he  may  be  given  in  charge  of 
the  police,  and,  being  taken  before  the  magistrate,  a  doctor  being  called  by 
the  magistrate,  may  give  evidence  which  satisfies  the  justice  of  the  peace 
that  the  person  is  of  unsound  mind  and  requires  detention;  and  then 
he  may,  on  the  magistrate's  order  and  the  medical  man's  certificate,  be 
sent  to  the  asylum.  There  are  special  provisions  for  cases  in  which  no 
magistrate  is  available,  or  when  the  magistrates  decline  to  act ;  thus  two 
medical  men  signing  a  certificate  can  practically  enforce  the  removal  of  a 
patient  to  a  county  asylum.  No  patient  can  be  kept  or  retained  in  a  medical 
man's  house  for  profit  except  under  full  legal  certificates,  unless  he  be  a  near 
relative,  it  being  manifest  that  no  one's  liberty  of  action  must  be  restrained 
to  the  advantage  of  another  without  legal  authority. 

There  must  now  be  two  medical  certificates  on  separate  sheets  of  paper  (one 
of  these  being  by  the  regular  medical  attendant),  a  statement  of  particu- 
lars in  the  form  given,  and  a  peHOon  to  a  magistrate  or  judge  specially 
named  for  the  duty,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  other  papers,  vijs. 
the  medical  certificates  and  the  statement;  the  magistrate  then  satisfies 
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himself  of  the  correctneBs  of  forms  and  the  necessity  for  the  detentioii  ci 
the  patient,  and  signs  the  order  for  his  reception  into  any  hospital  or  private 
asylum  or  private  house.  A  patient  may  be  sent  to  any  asylum  on  one 
medical  certificate  and  the  statement^  provided  that  at  once  steps  are  taken 
to  get  the  petition  and  other  certificates  after  his  admission  (see  Urgmey 
Form),  Patients  may  place  themselves  in  asylums  voluntarily  with  lbs 
consent  of  the  Commissioners. 

FORBfS   1   AND  2. 
Form  of  Urgency  Order  for  the  Reception  of  a  Private  Paiie$U, 


I,  the  undersigned,  being  a  Person  Twenty-one  years  of  age,  hene^ 

or^M  £«*«•  M  a^^SoSe  *"*^<>""«  1^^  ^  receive  as  a  PbUent  into  your  (•) 

patient.                              /)\ 
(*)  Name  of  patient.       v  / 

Of ^  a  pwra^  o7  ^aavM  M  »  W ^wbom  I  last  mw  ift 

miod. 

(rf)8omedaywitliintfroontheW day  of 189     . 

dajt  before  the  dateof  the  ^  ' ' "^ 

^^^'  3  am  not  related  to  or  connected  with  the  Person  signing  tbe 

Certificate  which  accompanies  this  Order  in  any  of  the  wmjs  mcntkiDed 

(r)  Hatband, wife,  father,  in  the  Margin  (').     Subjoined  lor  annexed]  hereto  is  a  fitatrnwrnf  of 

mSL-t'lI:::'  «,r'iS:  Particulars  relaUng  to  the  said . 

in-law,  daaghter,daaghter- 
in-law,  brother,  brother- 
in-law,  liiter.iister-in-law,  (iSiQlub) 
partner,  or  asiiatant. 

w^  "^^'a^lliSi^Z  ^^"^  ^'^  ^^*''*^*  ^«^  "^  ^^ 

f.1!S''«^^r«1;£f.  ^«^'  Profession,  or  Occupation}^ 

**».—!.  Why  the  orSeTis      (lf«W J 

not  signed  by  the  hosband  vwu  Postal  Address     . 

or  wife,  or  a  relatire  of  „  ,       ,  , 

the  patient.   8.  Hiiorher  Mow  related  to  or  connected  loitk  \ 

Munection  with  the  pa-      the  Patient        .         .         .         ./  ~ 

tient,  and    the    circnm-  '' 

jun^^der which h.0,  j,^^  4^5, ^^  ^ ^    _ 

(/)  Proprietor  or  toper-  Xo  Cf) 
intendent of house, or        "  '~ 


hospital,  or  asylum   fde- 

scrioing  house  or  hospital 

or  asylum  by  situation  and 

luune).  [In  cases  of  urgency  a  lunatic  person  may  be  placed  under  care  and 

treatment  upon  an  Urgency  Order  made  (if  possible)  by  the  hiaband 
or  wife,  or  by  a  relative  (t.e.  a  lineal  ancestor  or  lineal  deaeendani,  or 
a  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancestor  not  more  remote  tJt^^  gnat-grand- 
father or  great-grandmother),  accompanied  by  a  Statement  of  Fkrticii- 
lars  and  one  Medical  Certificate.  If  a  Petition  for  an  Ot^er  for 
Reception  of  the  patient  has  been  abeady  presented  to  a  Jndge.  Mwis- 
LuNACTjl^and  8.  trate,  or  Justice,  a  copy  of  the  Urgency  Order  must  be  sent  fertliwith 
(68  and  63  Vict  c.  41.)  ^  ^^^^  Judge,  Ma^strate,  or  Justice.  An  Urgency  Order  will  renain 
in  force  for  sevten  days  from  its  date,  or  if  a  Petition  for  a  Reccptaoa 
Order  is  pending,  then  until  such  Petition  is  finally  disposed  of. 

The  Urgency  Order,  Statement  of  Particulars,  and  Medical  Ortiicatf 
must  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  or  Proprietor  of  the  Asyluai, 
Hospital,  or  House  where  the  patient  is  to  be  receiTed.] 

This,  accompanied  by  the  Statement^  will  suffice  to  remove  a  penon  of 
unsound  mind  to  an  asylum,  when  the  farther  certificates  can  be  obtained. 
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STATEMENT  OP  PARTICULARS. 
Statement  of  particulars  referred  to  in  the  annexed  petition. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  particulars  relating  to  the  said 

(JfoMM  of  PaiimU  injklf) 


N.R — If  any  FarHeutars  are  not  known  the  Fact  is  to  he  so  stated. 

Name  of  Patient,  with  Chrigtian  \ 

Name  at  lengtii  .        .        .      j 

Sex  and  Age  ..... 

Married,  Single,  or  Widowed  .        . «___ 

Rank,    Profession,    or    previous  1 

ocenpation  (if  any)     .        .      j 
Religious  Persuasion      .  . 


Residence  at  or  immediately  pre- 1 
▼ious  to  date  hereof    .        .      J 

Whether  first  Attack    . 

Age  on  First  Attack 

Girethedatfls.  WHEN  and  WHERE  previously^ 

under  care  and  treatment  as  a  I 

lunatic,  idiot,  or  person  of  un-  | 

sound  mind        ...     J 

Duration  of  existing  Attack   . 

Supposed  cause       .        .        .        ._ 

Whether  suhject  to  Epilepsy  . 

Whether  Suicidal  .        .        •        •. 

Whether  dangerous  to  others,  and  1  _ 
in  what  way       ...      J 

Whether  any  near  Relative  hasi  _ 
been  afflicted  with  insanity       J 

Names,  Christian  Names,  and  fuU  1 
Postal  Addresses  of  one  or  more  >  - 
RelaUves  of  the  Pfttient     .      J 

Name  of  the  Person  to  whom*] 
notice  of  Death  to  be  sent,  and  I  _ 
fun  Postal  Address  if  not  al-  [ 
ready  given        .        .        •     J 

Name  and  full  Postal  Address  of  1 
the  usual  Medical  Attendant  of  > . 
the  Patient         ...      J 


Sow  moMy  prevumi  cUtaohi  f . 


JETm  the  Patient  been  qf  Sober  Sabite  f_ 

Nmmler  qf  CUldre*  t . 

Js^e  qfffowngeet  f_ 


Degree  of  Sduoation  f 


S^i^ntitK 


When  the  Petitioiier  ^  Name,  with  Chrietian  1 
or  Penon  ngning  m  j    Name  at  length  .      J 

the  ■tatement.iddihe  >  occupation  (tfang/)  f 
foUowing  puticnlan  j  Sow  related  to  or  1 
ooneeniog  ^J^*^  otherwise  connected  } 
who^«gn.  the  M^j    „Uh  the  Patient       J" 
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N.B. — The  Patient  must  be  received  into  the  Hospital  before  ike  exfiraiiom  of 
Seven  dear  days  from  the  date  of  the  Judge,  Magistrate,  or  Justk^i  Order. 

OEDER 

Order  for  reception  of  Patient,  to  be  made  by  the  Judge  of  County  Coarta, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate,  or  Justice  appointed  under  the  Lunacy  Ati,  1 890. 


i,  the  nndenigned  (Name) 

bdng  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of. 
f^  the  Stipendiary  Magiatrate  f or_ 


££  a  Justice  for gpedally  appointed  ooder  the  Lunacy 

Act,  1890,  upon  the  petition  of  (UTame  qf  PeHHouer) 

of  (Addreit  and  DetcriptUm) 

in  the  matter  of  (Name  qf  Fatient)_ 


a  person  of  unsound  mind,  accompanied  by  the  Medical  Certiftcaftes  of 

(A)  Njjiet  (A) ^and  (A) 

of     Medical  ^    ' ^    ' 


Praetitkmen  hereto  annexed,  and  upon  the   undertaking   of  the   said  (Name  ef 

Jj^J*^^-  FeHHoner) , to  visit  the  said  {Nemm^ 

PatiefU) '. personally  or  by  someone  spedatty 

appointed  by  the  said  (if am*  qf  Petitioner) 

once  at  least  in  every  Six  Months  while  under  care  and  UuatuiCBt 
under  this  Order,  hereby  authorise  you  to  receive  the  said  (Name  ef 

FaHetU) ^as  a  Fbtient  into  your  Hospital 

And  I  declare  that  I  have  [or  have  not]  personally  seen  the  said  (Name 
of  PaHent) ^before  making  this  Order. 

S^i^titti, Judffe  of  the  OomUy  Couri  qf_ 


_or  Stipendiary  Magietrate, 

To  the  or  a  Jmetieefbr       appoimted 

Meeident  Plkyeieian,  under  ike  said  AH, 


N.B.— Under  aU  circumstances,  if  possible,  the  ''PETITION''  astd  «  STATB- 
MENT"  bdow  to  be  fUkd  up  by  the  PaHenfs  BdaOves.  If  no  Bdaims, 
by  the  nearest  Friend. 

PETITION  FOR  AN  ORDER  FOR  RECEPTION  OP  A  PRIVATE 

PATIENT. 


In  the  matter  of  (A) ffiLJK'' 

a  person  alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind.  •  Ad. 

To  His  Honour  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of 

or  To ^Stipendiary  Magistrate  for 

or  To a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 

The  Petition  of  (B) ^  nwm^ 

m  Full  Port-  of  (1) Witt«« 

and  Rank,      in  the  County  of , 

oSEStfSr     l.-I«n(2) years  of  age. 

Sren^loM        ^' — ^  desire  to  obtain  an  Order  for  the  reception  of  (Name  ^ 
Patient  injkll) as  a  penon  of  misoiind 

mind  in  .  _„ 
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8.— I  last  taw  the  said  {Name  of  PaHemt  inJkU)__ 


•fc ^on  the  (8) daj  of ^189    .    P)  Some  day 

i£i?Sr-^       ^"^  ""  *^  W ^°'  *^«  «^d  (AiwiM  (jf  Patient  in  d^*thc 

J^J2*JJJ'"P  If  the  Petitioner  is  not  connected  with  or  reUted  to  the  patient.  Petition. 

PAtienk  state  as  follows  i— 

I  am  not  related  to  or  connected  with  the  sud  (If ame  qf  Patient 
inJSdl) 

The  reasons  why  this  Petition  is  not  presented  hy  a  relation  or 
connection  are  as  follows : — 


The  circumstances  under  which  this  Petition  is  presented  by  me 
are  as  follows: 

6. — I  am  not  related  to  or  connected  with  either  of  the  persons 
signing  the  Certificates  which  accompany  this  Petition  as— 

(where  the  petitioner  i$  a  man)  husband,  father^  father-in-law, 

son,  son-in-law,  brother,  brother-in-law,  partner,  or  assistant ; 
(or  where  the  petitioner  ie  a  woman)  wife,  mother,  mother-in-law, 
daughter,  daughter-in-law,    sister,  sister-in-law,    partner,  or 
assistant. 

6.— I  undertake  to  visit  the  said  (Name  of  Patient  in  full) 

personally,  or  by  some  one  specially  appointed  by  me,  at  least  once  in 
every  Six  Months  while  under  care  and  treatment  under  the  Order  to 
be  made  on  this  Petition. 
7.— A  Statement  of  Particulars  relating  to  the  said  (Name  qf 

Patient  infkU)_ 

accompanies  this  Petition. 
If  it  is  the  fact,  add— 
8.— The  sud  (Name  qf  Patient  infuU)^ 


has  been  received  in  the under  an  Urgency 

(S)  Hera  in-   Order,  dated  the  (6) , 

MrtdateoT        xhe  Petitioner  therefore  prays  that  an  Order  may  be  made  in 
Oito!!ff  any.  accordance  with  the  foregoing  Statement. 

FuU  Chrietian  and  Surname  of  Petitioner 

Jalrir 

N.B. — If  neither  of  the  Practitioners  signing  the  Medical  Certificates 
be  the  usual  Medical  Attendant  of  tiie  Patient,  the  reason  of  this 
must  be  stated  in  writing  to  the  Judge,  Magistrate,  or  Justice  by 
the  Petitioner. 


N.B. — Medical  Certificates  of  Patient's  Examination,  and  the  Signatures, 
are  required  by  the  above  Statute  to  be  dated  not  more  than  Seven 
dear  Doa/s  previously  to  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  Petition. 

Medical  Practitioners  signing  the  Certificates  must  not  be  in  Partnership, 
nor  one  the  Assistant  of  the  other ;  nor  must  they  be  related  to  one 
another,  as  father,  father-in-law,  mother,  mother-in-law,  son,  son-in-law, 
daughter,  daughter-in-law,  brother,  brother-in-law,  sister,  sister-in-law, 
partner,  or  assistant ;  nor  must  they  themselves  sign  the  Petition  or 
Urgency  Order,  nor  must  they  be  related  to  the  Petitioner  in  any  of 
the  ways  specified  in  the  Petition. 
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One  of  the  Certificates  shall,  whenever  practicable,  be  under  the  hand  of  the 
usual  Medical  Attendant,  if  any  (being  a  medical  practitionerX  of  the 
alleged  lunatic.  They  must  use  the  terms  specified  in  the  Staftnfte. 
(See  marginal  notes.) 

By  Order  of  the  ComnUssioners  in  lAtnaey. 
1.— It  U  abaolutely  necessary  that  the  Medical  Men  should  write  thdr  GertiAciteB  l^gihlj. 

so  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  exact  copy  hwig  made. 
2.—"  All  alterations  in  the  original  Certificates,  mnUsi  hy  He  eertifywg  Medieal  JCm,  imli- 

date  them;  Andthe  imUiaU  ^  ^ila  2a<<«r  must  be  placed  to  eveiy  dumge  or  adfitMB 

made." 

CERTIFICATE  OP  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER— Schedule  2.  Fom  8. 

In  the  matter  of  (Name  qf  PaHetd) . ^.  j 


(1)  of in  the (2)  of ^m'^-,,  <S^  m 

(8) ^an  aUeged  lunatic.  sSn^K^tL  m»  -^ 

I,  the  undersigned  (Name  of  PraeeiHoner) **(j)iiMffi nOFESaW 

do  hereby  certify  as  follows : —  «r  OOCDPATKNI  ^ea0. 

1.  I  am  a  person  registered  under  the  Medical  Act,  1858,  and  I  am 

in  the  actual  practice  of  the  medical  profession.  ^^       PLaCS  # 

2.  On  the  day  of ,189    ,  at  (4) mmUtHm.rmf    c£ 

in  the  (6) ^of ,  separately  from  vvS^l^'n&M^ 


any  other  practitioner,  I  personally  examined  the  said  (Name  qf  g*  *"2Sjr  JtJxmS 

PatietU) ^and  came  to  the  condusion  that  he  is  a  tiak  — rf  mHAMI^ 

person  of  unsound  mind,and  a  proper  person  to  be  taken  charge  of  and  ^j^'^^OTfr.   CS^  m 
detained  under  care  and  treatment.  Bmm^^tmttmim^ 

8.  I  formed  this  conclusion  on  thfir  following  grounds,  viz. : — 
(a)  Facts  indicating  Insanity  observed  by  myself  at  the  time  of 
examination  (6),  vis. : — 


(J)  Pacts  communicated  by  others,  via. :— (7)  (State  the  NABJE  IN  ^xJESf.  Jtf  5LT^ 
FULL  of  the  person  giving  the  information,  with  the  address  ana  {j*J22. ^CiS^ETiBJ 


description.)  DBSSStS  md  Pnoor. 

TIOK& 


4.  The  sud  (Name  of  PaiietU)^ 


appeared  to  me  to  be  (or  not  to  be)  in  a  fit  condition  of  bodily  health 

to  be  removed  to . 

5.  I  give  this  Certificate,  having  first  read  the  Section  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  printed  below. 

Jateb ^189    .     iJijwXr, 

Pull  Postal  Address 

Extract  from  Section  317  of  the  Lunacy  Act^  1890. 
"Any  person  who  makes  a  wilful  misstatement  of  any  material  fact  in  any  Medictl  or 
other  Certificate,  or  in  any  Statement  or  Report  of  bodily  or  mental  oonditkii  under  iSHe 
Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.*' 

N.R — ^By  Section  28,  "  Every  Medical  Certificate  made  under  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  i^petiingi 
and  of  the  judgment  therein  stated  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Coii- 
fying  Medical  Practitioners  on  such  facts,  as  if  the  matters  thmn 
appearing  had  been  verified  on  oath.*' 
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In  signing  certificates  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  most  important  points 
are  the  facts  obsenred  by  one's  self,  and  these  facts  bear  much  greater  weight 
if  they  can  be  shown  in  brief  to  be  associated  with  a  development  of  nervous 
distorbance.  Thus  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  refusal  to  take  food,  threats 
of  aoicide,  and  a  tendency  to  wander  from  home,  would  quite  suffice  without 
the  additional  fact  which  may  have  been  communicated  by  A — B — ,  the  nurse, 
that  the  patient  tried  to  throw  herself  fnmi  the  window,  and  said  she  was  poe- 
seased  by  the  devil  Whenever  the  certificate  is  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  facts  communicated  by  others,  the  name  in  full  of  such  person  must  not  be 
omitted.  Certificates  in  Englajid  only  hold  while  the  patient  is  in  Eng- 
land, and  are  broken  by  escape  to  the  Gontinent^  to  Scotland,  or  to  Ireland ; 
but  if  a  patient  escape  from  an  asylum,  and  remain  in  England,  the  same 
eertifieatea  hold  good  for  fourteen  days,  during  which  period  he  may  be 
recaptured* 

Licenses  for  the  reception  of  more  than  one  lunatic  into  a  private  house  are 
granted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  by  the  Commissioners,  and  in  other 
parts  of  England  by  the  magistrates  in  quarter  session.  Patients  under  certi- 
ficates are  in  direct  relationdiip  to  the  Gommissioners,  who  require  a  complete 
copy  of  the  certificates  upon  which  they  have  been  received,  as  well  as  a  state- 
ment within  a  week  of  the  reception  of  the  patient  as  to  his  bodily  and 
mental  conditi<m.  They  also  require  that  a  medical  visitation  book  of  a 
preacribed  form  should  be  kept  and  entries  made  from  time  to  time  of  the 
visitB  paid  by  some  independent  medical  man  to  the  patient.  The  frequency 
of  these  visits  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  Commissioners  themselves.  All 
letters  written  by  the  patients  to  the  Gommissioners  in  Lunacy  must  be 
forwarded  unopened ;  all  other  letters  of  patients  must  either  be  forwarded 
to  their  address,  or,  being  initialled,  must  be  kept  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Gommissioners  on  dieir  visits  or  of  some  other  constituted  authority. 

PMents  can  be  transferred  from  a  private  asylum  into  a  private  house, 
or  from  a  hospital  to  a  private  house,  or  the  reverse,  permission  having 
been  sought  and  granted  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  When  a 
patient  is  sent  from  one  establishment  to  another,  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, withacopy  of  the  original  order,  statement^  and  certificates,  must  be 
forwarded  with  him.  Patients  cannot  be  transferred  from  a  private  asylum 
or  private  care  to  a  county  or  borough  asylum,  or  the  reverse. 

Hough  a  patient  is  of  unsound  mind  and  under  certificates,  his  friends 
and  relatives  have  no  right  to  transact  any  business  in  his  name  unless  a 
power  of  attorney  have  been  previously  granted  by  the  patient;  so  that 
it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  where  recurrences  of  insanity  occur,  or  where 
the  patient  is  sufficiently  sensible  to  understand  the  threatening  illness,  to 
get  a  power  of  attorney  before  he  loses  self-control.  This  may  save  great 
trouble  and  expense  afterwards. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  transact  important  business  connected  with  a  person 
of  unsound  mind,  the  only  legal  method  is  to  place  the  affiurs  in  Chancery, 
there  being  a  special  department  of  the  Court  for  the  purpose.  Of  Chancery 
eaaesthere  are  two  groups.  The  first  includes  only  small  properties,  that  is, 
under  £2000  capital  or  £100  a  year  income,  and  for  these  the  inrocedure  is 
simple  and  rapid.  It  is  as  follows : — ^Two  affidavits  have  to  be  drawn  up  in 
a  form  to  be  presently  referred  to,  stating  in  detail  the  facts  of  the  patient's 
insanity  and  his  inability  to  transact  business.  These  affidavits  having 
been  laid  before  the  judge  in  Chancery,  with  certain  other  facts  as  to  his 
affairs  and  his  relations,  by  the  family  solicitor,  an  order  may  be  given  by 
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the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  administration  of  this  small  estate ;  and  two 
people,  respectively  called  the  committee  of  the  person  and  the  ffflnmittoe 
of  tiie  estate,  will  be  appointisd. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  second  and  longer  proceeB,  wlndi  ii 
costly  and  difficidt  to  set  aside,  and  therefore  not  to  be  nndertakm  withoai 
grave  consideration  :  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  almost  certainly  realin 
the  property  of  the  patient,  and  a  man's  property  may  be  realised  at  a  wvj 
great  loss  while  he  is  of  unsound  mind.  It  is  therefore  best  to  avoid 
placing  any  acute  and  presumably  curable  case  under  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  When,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  affiurs  (tf  a  patient 
under  the  care  of  the  Courts  the  family  soUcitor  generally  asks  the  ffwwiicai 
man  in  charge  of  the  ease,  or  the  asylum  superintendent^  to  make  a  dcuft 
affidavit,  and  he  also  probably  gets  some  independent  medics!  ezport  m 
lunacy  to  draw  up  a  second  affidavit.  These  affidavits  differ  entiidjr  bom 
the  ordinary  medical  certificate,  theM  being  no  restriction  as  to  ccwagnltation 
or  separate  and  independent  ezaminatJMi  of  the  patient^  and  it  is  best  to 
fill  tiie  affidavit  up  in  the  following  way  :-^*f^irst^  state  your  name,  yoor 
medical  qualifications,  your  qualifications  to  juj^  of  the  sanity  of  the 
patient,  more  especially  your  opportunities  of  having  ^aen  him ;  then  give 
your  jtidgment  as  to  the  form  of  disease  from  which  he  is  sidEediig ;  give  m 
the  next  two  or  three  paragraphs  a  statement  as  to  his  general  l>ehayioiir, 
his  intelleictual  capacity,  the  delusions  from  which  he  suffers,  the  tendendas 
to  suicide  or  destructiveness  which  he  may  have,  and  finally,  give  yoor 
judgment  as  to  the  improbability  of  bis  speedy  recovery ;  or,  if  yon  brieve 
him  to  be  fatally  or  incurably  insane,  give  your  judgoient  that  he  is  so  and 
is  imfit  to  take  care,  first  of  himself,  second  of  Met  affiuis.  Hieae  two 
affidavits  having  been  presented,  in  due  course  notice  wiQ  be  given  to  the 
patient  that  an  inquiry  or  so-called  inquisition  or  commissi<m  in  lunacy  wiD 
be  held.  The  patient  may  then  instruct  counsel  himsdf  or  he  may  demand 
to  be  tried  by  jury  and  to  be  defended  by  counsel  and  to  be  pnaraft 
himself.  Or  he  may  demand  that  he  may  be  tried  bef<Mre  a  Master  in 
Lunacy  before  a  special  jury.  In  one  case  at  le^  a  judge  of  the  Coort  of 
Chancery  took  the  position  of  the  Master  in  an  inquiry.  In  sobia  cans 
ivhere  the  jiEitient  is  extremely  suspicious,  there  may  be  coDflidenble 
difficulty  in  persuading  a  jury  that  he  is  of  unsound  mhid ;  and  in  neady 
all  cases  where  there  is  likely  to  be  opposition  of  this  kind,  where  in  iM/L 
the  patient  is  still  so  reasonable  as  to  be  able  to  defend  himself  it  is  better 
to  take  any  other  means  that  are  possible.  If  the  patient  be  found  insane 
by  inquisition,  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  due  time  appoints  cme  {leraoB  to 
look  after  the  affisdrs  of  the  patient^  who  is  called  the  committee  of  the 
estate,  and  another  to  look  after  the  perison  of  the  lunatic,  who  is  called  Aa 
committee  of  the  person.* 

A  Chancery  lunatic  remains  so  though  he  travel  or  thoo^  he  eaeape  to 
the  Continent ;  he  can  be  transferred  from  one  asylum  to  another  or  froBi  an 
asylum  to  a  private  house  without  any  order  of  .transfer  from  the  Comaua- 
sioners,  all  that  is  required  being  a  signed  order  from  the  Court  of  Chaauecy 
and  the  committee  of  the  person. 

If  a  patient  recover  c^r  he  has  been  made  a  Chanoerjr  patient^  it  ia 
necessary,  before  he  can  have  his  freedom  and  control  of  his  pr(4)erty,  that 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  should  be  set  addd  by  a  similar  {nocesa.    Tw<d 

*  In  fatore^  after  an  inqnisitdon,  it  may  be  decided  that  a  patient  ia  fit  to  be  at  Uvge^ 
but  18  not  dt  to  manage  bis  aifairs. 
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medical  men  (preferably  those  two  who  have  signed  the  firdt  aflSdavits  for 
the  reception  ^  the  patient)  should  draw  up  two  afSdavits,  this  time  stating 
tbeir  beUef  and  the  grounds  for  their  belief  that  the  patient  is  restored  to 
bis  mind  and  is  now  fit  to  manage  himself  and  his  affidrs. 

The  county  and  borough  asylums  are  intended  only  for  pauper  lunatics, 
l>ufc  really  a  large  number  of  patients  haye  to  pass  from  private  care  to 
these  county  asylums  because  Uieir  friends  are  unable  to  pay  the  charges, 
-which  range  from  one  guinea  per  week  to  almost  any  sum.  Therefore 
cdironic  patients  have  to  be  provided  for  by  the  parish,  the  friends  being 
called  upon  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  in  proportion  to  their  ability  and 
to  the  cost  in  the  asylum.  A  certain  number  of  county  asylums  at  present 
receive  paying  private  patients  for  sums  under  one  pound  a  week,  and  it  is 
arranged  by  recent  lunacy  legislation  that  all  county  and  borough  asylums 
may  now  receive  such  paying  patients.  Patients  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, place  themselves  in  registered  hospitals  or  private  asylums  as 
voluntary  boarders. 

Idioct  and  IiCBBCiLiTT. — ^Thcsc  two  are  but  grades  of  the  same  want 
of  intellectual  development^  "  idiocy  "  ranging  from  almost  complete  absence 
of  intelligence,  whereas  "imbecility"  may  approach  very  nearly  to  mere 
eccentricity  and  oddness. 

Idiocy  depends  in  the  majority  of  cases  upon  structural  defect  in  the 
brain.  A  certain  number  of  idiots  are  the  ofispring  of  insane  parents; 
certain  others  owe  their  condition  to  injuries  received  in  early  childhood ; 
while  certain  forms  of  physical  and  mental  disorder  occurring  in  weakly  or 
nervous  children  may  arrest  mental  development  at  a  higher  or  lower  point, 
laaving  as  the  result  an  idiot  or  an  imbecile.  The  brain  is  so  delicately 
constructed  that  a  slight  damage  done  to  it  during  its  period  of  growth 
interferes  with  its  permanent  and  normal  development. 

In  looking  at  the  pathology  of  idiocy,  we  have  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
some  children  are  bom  with  defective  brains,  so  that  in  some  there  is  very 
little  more  than  the  ganglia  at  the  base :  a  brain  which  suffices  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  but  is  unequal  to  the  development  of  the  mental 
functions.  In  other  cases  important  parts  of  the  brain  are  absent^  its 
ecmimhsural  fibres  or  the  radiating  fibres  being  deficient;  and  in  the 
same  cat^;ory  are  to  be  considered  the  changes  produced  in  the  brain  by 
defect  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses.  The  child  who  comes  into  the  world 
without  sight  and  without  hearing  stands  a  very  great  chance  of  being 
an  idiot  through  the  consequent  starvation  of  the  brain.  In  idiots  with 
defective  brains  we  meet  with  every  shade,  from  the  anencephalous  idiot^ 
whose  brain  weighs  but  a  few  ounces,  to  the  hydrocephalic  idiot^  whose  brain 
is  deficient  though  Us  head  is  enormous.  In  certain  idiots  there  is  rather  a 
general  deficiency  than  non-development  of  any  one  part  of  brain.  All 
parts  are  there,  but  they  are  not  sufficient.  The  convolutions  are  found 
to  be  broad  and  few,  the  grey  matter  is  either  not  fully  developed  or  is 
defective  in  quantity,  or  there  is  an  enormous  overgrowth  of  the  connective 
tissue,  so  that  in  some  idiots  there  are  not  oidy  enormous  heads  but 
wtighty  brains.  Beside  all  these^  there  are  some  children  who  in  aspect 
are  healthy,  but  who  are  idiotic  or  imbecile  in  consequence  of  some  ill- 
understood  defect  in  the  power  of  the  brain  to  work.  It  one  may  use  the 
term,  there  are  some  ''  functional "  or  "  neurotic  idiots  **  who  have  fairly  siced 
brains  with  fairly  developed  convolutions,  and  yet  with  inability  to  make 
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use  of  the  brain  they  have.  Some  of  these  belong  to  the  nervoot  stock 
generally,  and  others  seem  to  have  had  their  capadly  for  inteTlectroJ  de- 
velopment arrested  by  some  acute  disorder  of  infancy.  It  is  a 
whether  intermarriage  will  produce  such  cases. 

The  case  of  the  so-called  cretinous  idiots  will  be  considered  in  a  i 
chapter  {iwfra^  p.  859),  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  describe 
theories  of  the  development  of  idiocy  from  arrest  of  growth  in  the  base  of 
the  sknlL 

Most  idiots  are  short-lived,  many  are  defective  not  only  in  mind  but  in 
body.  Many  of  them  have  malformations  of  Umbs  or  a  peculiar  stunted 
aspect^  with  awkward,  ungainly  walk.  Most  of  them  are  restless  and  irritable. 
Although  generally  slow  of  comprehension  and  dull  as  far  as  edneatioii  is 
concerned,  yet  there  are  a  certain  number  of  so-called  iikihmmmh 
in  whom  some  special  &oulty  of  the  mind  seems  to  grow  at  the  eiqwDse  of 
all  the  rest  Just  as  one  may  meet  with  a  morally  imbeefle  or  monDy 
insane  person  with  certain  intellectual  activities  fully  developed,  so  in  ttie 
learned  idiot  one  may  meet  musical,  mathematical,  or  mnemonic  ahOity  of 
a  very  high  oider. 

Idiots  have  been  divided  according  to  their  capacUjf  for  speeA^  the 
very  lowest  being  unable  to  speak,  the  next  group  being  able  to  articQlaie 
or  make  use  of  simple  words,  a  higher  grade  being  able  to  comprehepd 
short  sentences ;  while  the  lowest  imbecile,  somewhat  in  advance  ol  the 
highest  idiot^  would  have  still  greater  power,  and  a  higher  imbecile  would 
be  able  to  learn  and  repeat  many  things,  slowly  perhaps,  but  yet  nraly. 
Other  varieties  have  been  based  on  the  fadal  peculiariUes;  some  idii:^ 
having  extraordinarily  receding  foreheads  have  been  compared  to  fish,  and 
others  have  the  aspect  of  a  Ghinaman,  while  some  seem  to  resemble  other 
races  or  even  some  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  when  one  takes  up  a  hock  in 
which  the  physiognomy  of  man  is  compared  with  the  phjrsiognomy  of  hnitei^ 
one  is  struck  with  the  examples  which  have  evidently  been  taken  in  many 
cases  from  idiots  and  imbeciles.* 

For  our  convenience  here  it  will  be  well  to  take  the  groups  of  idioiB  as 
arranged  by  Dr  Ireland.  He  makes  ten  groups — (1)  (}enetous  idio^ ;  (S) 
microcephalic  idiocy ;  (3)  eclampsic  idiocy ;  (4)  epileptic  idiocy ;  (S)  hydro* 
cephalic  idiocy ;  (6)  paralytic  idiocy ;  (7)  cretinism ;  (8)  traumatic  idiocy ; 
(9)  inflammatory  idiocy ;  (10)  idiocy  of  deprivation. 

(a)  Congenital  idiocy. — ^The  first  dass  contains  those  cases  which  start  in 
foetal  life ;  there  is  general  weakness  as  a  rule,  mental  and  bodily,  and  die 
prospect  is  altogether  unfavourable.  The  same  holds  good  to  a  great  exteni 
with  the  microcephalic  idiot^  whose  head,  according  to  Dr  Ir^md,  sboold 
measure  less  than  seventeen  inches ;  there  being  a  distinct  and  abedbite 
want  of  brain  the  prospect  here  is  bad.  In  the  third  dass  ei  edaapsie 
idiots  are  placed  those  children  who  have  ceased  to  devel<^  in  conseqnenoe 
of  convulsions  which  have  occurred  during  early  childhood.  PnMUy, 
however,  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  come  of  a  nervous  stock,  and 
are  thus  already  unstable  when  some  such  exdting  cause  as  teethii^  flndfices 
to  start  convulsions  which  so  modify  the  brain  in  its  devdqvment  that  it 
never  assumes  full  vigour.  Some  of  these  cases  may  be  trained  to  simple 
mechanical  work. 

•  '  De  Hamana  Fhysiognomia,'  Joannia  Baptists  Porta,  NeapoUtaniy  Ufari  ir,  cd.  altefa, 
Franeofnrti,  1618.  Note  particularly  the  flgurea  of  haman  ttMos  resemWing  the  ok  aai 
the  pig  (pp.  82  and  90).    This  principle  of  comparison  was  deriTed  from  Aristotle. 
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(6)  The  next  is  a  nearly  related  group  containing  the  epileptics.  Fully 
one  third  of  the  idiots  in  the  Metropolitan  Idiot  Asylum  at  Darenth  are 
ehildren  whose  idiocy  is  at  all  events  accompanied  by  epilepsy.  As  a  rule 
the  epilepsy  weakens  both  mind  and  body,  and  in  many  cases  seems  to  be 
aaociated  with  great  moral  perversity,  the  epileptic  idiot  being  hard  to 
manage,  and  in  very  few  cases  suitable  for  home  treatment  A  certain 
nnmber  of  epileptic  idiots  outgrow  their  epilepsy,  and  though  mentally 
defective  may  be  developed  to  a  moderate  intellectual  standard.  Such 
patients  should  be  tried  with  bromide  of  potassium,  but  cautiously ;  food 
and  fresh  air  with  discipline  and  association  with  healthier  children  are  the 
best  forms  of  treatment. 

(c)  With  hifdrocq>hahUy  idiocy  is  not  uncommon,  and  if  the  hydrocephalus 
be  great  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  intellectual  defect;  but  the 
majority  of  cases  with  considerable  hydrocephalic  and  mental  weakness  die, 
so  that  the  number  seen  in  a  large  idiot  asylum  is  not  great.  A  good 
many  of  these  cases  by  careful  treatment  improve,  and  from  idiots  may  be 
trained  into  the  class  of  useful  imbeciles,  to  a  certain  extent  trustworthy, 
but  having  organic  deficiency  of  brain  which  prevents  them  becoming  more 
than  useful  drudges.  Beside  the  hydrocephalic  idiot,  we  have  to  recc^ise 
a  group  of  paralyHe  idiots,  in  whom  some  local  defect  of  brain  occurring  in 
early  life  has  given  rise  to  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  extremities,  and 
has  left  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physical  scar  upon  the  brain.  In  these  cases 
again  we  can  expect  but  little  improvement  from  treatment ;  the  weakened 
limbs  may  be  galvanised,  friction  and  passive  movements  wiUi  baths  may  be 
used,  and  some  power  may  be  gained  in  them,  just  as  some  slight  power 
may  be  gained  in  the  faculties. 

(d)  The  next  group  contains  the  iratimaHc  idiot  A  number  of  idiots 
are  found  to  be  males  that  are  firstborn,  and  a  certain  number  of  others 
are  found  to  have  had  injuries  to  their  head  during  parturition,  and  it 
is  therefore  well  to  remember  that  the  delicate  brain,  too  severely  pressed 
upon  by  a  narrow  pelvis,  or  interfered  with  unnecessarily  or  severely  by 
instruments,  may  be  so  permanently  injured  that  idiocy  results.  Injuries 
before  birth,  at  birth,  or  soon  after  birth  occurring  to  children,  will  frequently 
{Hrevent  development ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  falls  and  similar  injuries 
in  early  infant  life  give  rise  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  idiots.  Many  of 
these  are  rather  imbecile  than  idiotic ;  for  the  brain,  which  ought  under 
natural  circumstances  to  have  fully  developed,  has  been  so  interfered  with 
that  it  only  develops  partially,  and  with  it  the  mental  faculties  also  are 
impaired  but  not  wanting. 

(e)  Inflammatory  idiocy  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  last  group,  but  under 
this  head  have  been  placed  the  idiots  with  hypertrophy  of  the  brain. 
Here  there  is  excess  of  connective  tissue  which  interferes  with  the  proper 
development,  or  at  all  events  the  proper  function  of  the  grey  matter. 
Beside  these,  there  are  also  the  cases  in  which  some  disease  of  the  nose 
or  ears  has  set  up  inflammatory  changes  about  the  base  or  sides  of  the  brain 
and  interfered  with  its  general  development  in  a  more  or  less  mechanical 
way.  As  might  be  expected,  the  grades  of  idiocy  from  this  cause  vary  very 
considerably. 

(/)  The  only  other  important  group  is  that  associated  with  dqfwaHon  of 
(he  senses.-  It  is  quite  certain  that  among  the  lower  orders  a  considerable 
amount  of  weak-mindedness  was  formerly,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  stiU, 
due  to  the  want  of  special  education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.    Deaf  and 
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dumb  children  if  not  specially  educated  will  from  the  deprivalMm  cf 
external  impressions  be  but  partially  developed,  and  in  some  cam  tidi 
deficiency  will  be  more  marked  thw  in  others.  In  scMne,  in  faeti  vhs 
would  be  weak-minded  at  the  best^  the  additional  restrictkm  of  their 
intellect  by  the  want  of  communication  with  the  outer  world  leayw  thm 
imbecile  or  idiotic. 

The  same  thing  is  still  more  true  of  those  who  hi^pen  to  hare  Vm  or 
impairment  of  more  than  one  sense  :  to  them  the  portals  of  knowledge  axe 
closed.  Nevertheless  if  these  patients  are  taken  early  and  trained  qpeoaOj, 
a  large  amount  of  instruction  may  be  given  them,  and  great  amelionUaoB  of 
their  condition  will  occur. 

Idiots,  if  in  the  lower  grades,  should  almost  always  be  sent  away  bam 
home.  If  there  are  other  children,  the  influence  of  the  weak-minded  Mi 
upon  them  is  distinctly  injurious. 


CRETINISM, 
ENDEMIC   BEONCHOCBLE,  AND  THEIR  ALLIES 

"  La  ynXl6e  bkob  loleil  donne  le  cretin."— -Balzao. 

**  Quis  tnmidam  gattnr  miratnr  in  Alpibns." — JmnvAL. 

Cretinism  as  an  endemic  farm  of  idiocy — lis  anatomy-^Endemic  brcnchocde — 
Sporadic  crsiintsm  in  England — Rdaiion  of  goitre  to  cretinism — The  cretinoid 
eondiUqn  in  adults  {myxoedema) — The  condition  which  foOows  removal  of  a 
bronchoceh  (cachexia  strwnipri/oa)  in  man — and  the  iffects  of  removal  of  the 
thyroid  in  animals — Acromegaly, 

Thbrb  is  a  form  of  Idiocy,  not  described  in  the  last  chaptw,  which  is 
oonstantly  associated  with  remarkable  peculiarities  of  cranial  and  bodily 
configuration.  Its  subjects  have  long  been  known  as  "cretins."*  Their 
menUd  symptoms  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  idiocy. 
Ab  in  that  condition,  there  are  all  degrees  of  defect  of  intelligence,  so  that  a 
Boyal  Commission  on  Cretinism  which  reported  to  the  Sardinian  €k>yem- 
iMMit  in  1848,  divided  those  affected  into  three  classes,  for  which  they 
proposed "Aejiames  of  "cretins,"  " semi-cr6tins,"  and  "cr^tineuz.'' 

Endemic  (T^tnlm?^— The  most  marked  form  of  this  curious  disease  occurs 
endemioally  in  the  Alps,  and  Iran  cretins  are  well  known  to  differ  from 
ordinary  idiots.  They  are  seldom  more  thsn  fanr  feet  and  a  half  in  height^ 
and  often  below  three  feet.  They  have  large  brachycephalie  heads.  The 
features  are  broad  and  ugly ;  the  eyes  are  wide  apart ;  the  nose  is  Tcnry  4ii 
at  the  root^  and  spreads  out  towards  the  al» ;  the  lips  are  thick ;  the  mouth 
lar;^  wide  open,  and  allows  the  saliva  to  escape.  The  forehead  and  cheeks 
are  wrinkled  and  the  skin  is  coarse  and  rough.  The  hair  comes  low  on  the 
forehead  and  is  thick  and  bristly.  The  chest  is  narrow,  the  belly  large,  « 
and  the  Umbs  crooked.  The  hands  are  clumsy  and  broad,  with  short  fingers. 
Cretins  always  look  old,  and  (me  of  twenty  years  is  like  one  of  forty. 

The  admirable  investigations  of  Yirchow  have  shown  that  all  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  configuration  of  the  cretin's  skull  and  face  are  the  result  of 
premature  ossification  of  the  basilar  •  process.  In  a  cretinous  foetus  he 
found  complete  sjmostosis  of  the  basi-occipital  and  basi-sphenoid  bones, 
with  a  continuous  layer  of  diploe  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  no 
trace  of  the  original  separation  could  be  discovered.  The  bad-  and 
prfr«phenoid  bones  were  also  fused  together ;  but  this  is  less  important^ 
because  their  union  usually  takes  place  soon  after  birth,  wheroas  the 
basilar  jHrocess  and  the  sphenoid  bone  should  remain  separate  until  at 

*  Bndemio  crettnism  is  an  exotic  disease,  and  we  therefore  have  no  English  word  for  it. 
The  word,  is  adopted  from  Switzerland  by  the  French  (as  er^im)  and  by  the  Germans  (as 
XrMlkig),  Its  origin  is  nnoertaan :  some  wonld  deriTe  it  from  eh^ribien  (in  the  sense  of 
*'  innocent ") ;  others  from  a  BomAnsch  word,  oretira  ;  and  others  from  mto  in  allusion 
dther  to  the  chidky  complexions  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  disease  (Littr6)  or  to  the 
calcareoos  formation  of  the  districts  where  it  prevails.  The  German  name  points  decidedly 
to  some  connection  with  fMds  (cieta»  chalk). 
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least  the  fifteenth  year.  The  premature  completion  of  this  "tribtakr 
Sjmostosis  "  (as  Yirchow  calls  it)  appears  to  be  followed  by  the  coiMtion  of 
all  further  growth  of  the  basis  cranii  in  an  antero-posterior  diractioiL  Italn 
gives  rise  to  a  marked  deformity  in  the  shape  of  tiie  intenial  base,  the  moil 
constant  features  of  which  seem  to  be  that  the  sella  torcica  is  very  nanov, 
and  that  the  parts  in  front  of  the  posterior  dinoid  iNx>c668es  form  a  gnater 
angle  than  normal  with  the  clivus  or  basilar  process.  Yirchow  found  tint 
the  slope  of  the  clivus  was  unduly  steep  in  one  foetus.  Bat  at  an  mdj 
age  a  steep  clivus  is  normal ;  and  Ni^pce  has  stated  that  in  the  cretins  vhcM 
bodies  he  examined  this  part  was  horizontal ;  an  observation  whidi  reoeivei 
confirmation  from  a  dissection  of  the  author's,  to  be  presently  retered  tOk 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  premature  closure  of  the  spheoo-ooe^iti 
suture,  although  it  arrests  growth,  does  not  prevent  Bome  of  the  diaiigBi 
in  the  base  of  the  cranium  which  should  take  place  during  childhood. 

laterally,  the  cretinous  skull  doubtless  expands  abncnrmaUy,  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  its  antero-postericHr  diameter,  and  tUi 
gives  to  the  features  of  the  cretin  their  peculiar  breadth.  The  sunkai 
appearance  of  the  root  of  the  nose  is  probably  due  to  deficient  forwaid 
growth  of  Ae  vomer. 

The  configuration  of  the  head  and  face  in  cretinism  ia^  then,  direedj 
attributable  to  premature  sjmostosis  of  the  basal  sutures.  Moreofw, 
some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  build  of  the  rest  of  the  body  may  poanbfy 
be  due  to  a  similar  interruption  in  the  growth  of  other  Ixmea.  Ikm^  aa 
Griesinger  suggested,  the  shortening  of  the  fingers  and  other  parts  of  tk 
limbs  may  depend  on  too  early  imion  of  the  epiphyses. 

Endemic  bronchocde. — ^The  most  imp<»i»nt  fact  in  the  niidogy  of  cretiBiHi 
is  the  very  dose  relation  which  it  holds  to  endemie  goitre.  In  this  conatiy 
as  well  as  in  others,  goitre  prevails  in  districts  in  which  endemic  cratiaii 
is  not  met  with.  Indeed,  the  only  place  in  England  where  the  latter  dwaaw 
has  been  observed  is  the  village  of  Chiselborough  in  Somersetshire ;  aad  Br 
Petherton,  who  in  1847  pointed  out  its  presence  there,  told  the  anther  that 
it  has  since  almost  died  out  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably  no 
district  in  the  world  where  endemic  cretinism  occurs  without  goitre  baa^; 
still  more  common.  Moreover,  it  has  been  noticed  that  when  a  faasdlj 
migrates  into  a  place  where  both  diseases  are  met  with,  goitre  ia  the  M 
to  appear ;  it  is  only  in  the  second  or  third  generation  that  cretins  pnaeot 
themselves.  These  facts  seem  to  point  to  the  condusion  that  both  disaaaei 
depend  upon  a  common  cause,  but  that  goitre  results  where  it  has  acted  far 
a  shorter  time  or  with  leas  intensity,  cretinism  when  it  has  acted  for  a 
longer  time  or  with  greater  intensity. 

Qoitre  or  l»x>nchocele  is  not  a  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid ;  it  ia  a 
disease  of  that  oigan.  If  we  except  cysts  and  malignant  growths  sad  tka 
remarkable  disease  known  by  the  name  of  exophths^nic  goitre  (wfaiek  wS 
be  described  under  diseases  of  the  circulati<m),  bronchocde  is  in  moatcaaai 
an  endemic  disease.     Hence  its  association  with  cretinism. 

Many  cretins  are  also  goitrous ;  but  others,  instead  of  puauoaring  ai 
enormous  bronchocde,  have  no  thyroid  at  all,  and  these  are  acmie  of  tba 
worst  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Sardinian  Commisflion,  goitn  s 
absent  in  one  third  of  the  cases  of  cretinism. 

Sporadic  oreHnism. — ^It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  lliat  in  En^nd  a 
form  of  cretinism  sometimes  occurs  which  also  bears  a  dose  rdatioo  to 
the  thyroid,  but  which  is  not  peculiar  to  one  part  of  the  ooontry.    In  | 
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in  iho  ' Medico-Chirui^cal  Transactions'  (1871)  and  the  'Pathological 
Transactions'  (1874)  the  author  originally  described  it  as  Sporadic  Ore- 
tinism.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  there  seems  never  to  be  a  large  goitre ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  came  to  Guy's  Hospital  from  Halden,  in 
Kent^  a  sister  had  goitre.  In  most  cases  the  thyroid,  so  far  from  being 
enlarged,  is  entirely  absent^  and  no  trace  of  it  can  be  discovered  on  dissec- 
tion. This  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr  Curling  in  1850.  In  most 
respects  sporadic  cretinism  is  identical  with  the  endemic  form  of  the  disease. 
Some  of  tiie  figures  which  illustrate  the  above  conmiunications  on  the  subject 
(figs.  1  and  3,  pL  iii,  'Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  liv,  and  %  2,  pi.  zii,  <  Path. 
Trans.,'  voL  zzv)  show  how  close  is  the  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases 
in  their  general  characters.  Among  the  patients  affected  with  sporadic  cretin- 
ism, one,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  a  half,  was  only  two  feet  eight 
inches  high ;  another,  when  twenty  years  old,  was  only  two  feet  four  inches 
high.  T^ey  have  the  same  broad,  square  hands  and  short  fingers,  the  same 
diy  hair,  the  same  rough  scurfy  skin.  Their  heads  are  large  and  broad ; 
their  noses  are  flat  at  the  root^  so  that  the  distance  between  the  eyes  is 
increased ;  and  their  mouths  are  large  and  gaping,  with  thick  lips. 

In  the  only  case  in  which  an  autopsy  was  made  (through  the  kindness  of 
Dr  Grabham,  of  Earlswood)  the  base  of  the  skull  was  much  altered  in  shape ; 
the  posterior  clinoid  processes  were  at  a  higher  level  than  the  anterior,  and 
the  sella  turcica  was  very  narrow.  The  clivus  was  horizontal,  and  its  position 
seemed  to  be  part  of  a  general  elevation  of  the  occipital  in  relation  with 
the  other  bones,  for  the  cerebellar  f oss»  were  exceedingly  shallow.  The 
patient  was  twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  intelligence  of  those  who  are  affected  with  sporadic  cretinism  is 
very  imperfect^  and  many  of  them  present  an  extreme  degree  of  idiocy,  so 
as  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech.  Their  disposition  is  genorolly 
mild  and  tranquil  In  tins  respect  they  seem  to  differ  from  the  subjects  of 
the  endemic  disease ;  for  Griesinger  says  that  the  latter  are  imsodable  and 
repugnant  to  each  other.  Probably,  however,  much  depends  on  the  condi- 
tions under  which  such  patients  are  placed,  and  the  amount  of  care  and 
interest  bestowed  upon  them. 

Dr  Langdon  Down  has  seen  twelve  and  Dr  Beach  five  cases.  A  typical 
one  is  described  by  Dr  F.  N.  Manning,  of  Sydney,  in  the  '  Trans.  Med. 
Congr.  of  Australia,'  1889  (p.  834) ;  and  Dr  Stirling  {ibid.,  p.  840)  records 
six  cases  from  South  Australia,  with  characteristic  photographs. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  sporadic  cretinism  is  the  presence 
on  each  side  of  the  neck  in  the  "  posterior  triangle,"  outside  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle,  of  a  soft^  lobulated,  and  moveable  lipoma.  A  charac- 
teristic case  of  sporadic  cretinism  is  figured  by  Dr  Fletcher  Beach  in  thei 
'Trans.  Intern.  Med.  Congr.,'  1881,  voL  iii,  p.  627,  in  which  there  was  no 
thyroid  and  two  large  supra-clavicular  masses  of  fat  In  one  of  the  author's 
patients  these  suprarclavicular  swellings  were  much  larger  than  hens'  eggs. 
Their  si^e  seems  to  be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  state  of  the  general 
health.  In  another  case  of  Dr  Beach's  ('Path.  Trans.,'  xxv)  they  were  well 
marked  when  the  patient  first  came  under  observation,  but  disappeared  en- 
tirely before  death,  which  was  caused  by  exhaustion  after  protracted  diarrhoea. 
These  fatty  tumours  are  (sometimes  found  slightly  developed  in  adults 
who  otherwise  appear  to  be  in  good  health.  They  were  very  large  and 
weU  marked  in  a  man  weighing  fiJEteen  stone,  who  consulted  the  writer  in 
August,  1887,  for  obesity  and  symptoms  of  alcoholic  excess. 
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We  might  expect  the  sporadic  cases  to  dirow  light  upon  the  dbiovB 
pathology  of  endemic  cretinism.  They  do  not^  so  far  as  is  known,  dcfmi 
on  any  external  cause.  Dr  Langdon  Down  suggested  that  it  it  dns  lo 
alcoholic  intoxication  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of 
procreation ;  but  this  hypothesis  has  been  disproved.  Cretinism  has  man 
than  once  been  seen  in  several  children  of  the  same  parents.  Tfav^  ia  i 
family  of  twelve,  three  children  were  cretins  of  an  extreme  ^rpe,  iriiik  the 
rest  were  healthy,  and  one  was  an  accomplished  oarsman;  they  wen  all  Ixn 
in  London,  and  Uieir  parents  were  in  comfortable  drcomstanoes.  Anodnr 
of  the  author's  cases  of  sporadic  cretinism  was  that  of  a  girl,  who  was  itifeed 
by  her  relations  to  have  been  perfectly  healthy  until  she  was  eig^t  jeta 
old,  when  she  fell  ill  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  seccmd  attadc  of 
measles,  and  kept  her  bed  for  a  fortnight.  After  her  reooveiy  her  fkjwal 
development  underwent  a  remarkable  change.  Her  featoreB  were  pn- 
viously  well  formed ;  they  now  acquired  the  cretinous  confignralion.  Her 
hair,  once  black  and  abundant,  became  light  coloured,  dry,  crisps  andscao^. 
She  ceased  to  grow ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  three  quarters  At  wm 
only  four  feet  one  inch  in  height  Her  hands  and  feet  were  not  higst  tba 
those  of  a  child  six  or  seven  years  old.  She  had  a  fatty  tumour,  the  wm 
of  a  hen's  egg,  above  each  clavicle;  and  no  trace  of  thethjrrcnd  could  be  <fii' 
covered  in  front  of  the  trachea.  Sporadic  cretinism  seldcnn  devdops  itself 
so  late  as  this,  and  endemic  cretinism  is  probably  always  congenitaL  TUi 
case  is  very  difficult  of  explanation.  But  taken  with  the  &et  that  the 
thyroid  is  congenitally  absent  in  so  many  cretins,  it  certainly  suggests  thii 
the  febrile  illness  at  the  age  of  eight  years  led  in  some  way  to  atiophy  of 
that  organ,  and  this  to  supervention  of  the  cretinous  state. 

Paihologkdl  rekMan  of  goitre  cmd  creHnism. — ^Deficiency  of  the  thyroid  hii 
probably  never  been  recoided  except  in  cretins,  and  goitre  is  a  real  defidsDcy 
though  an  apparent  increase  of  thyroid  tissue,  which  may  be  eompared  to 
pseudo-hypertrophy  of  muscles,  the  bulky  lungs  of  emphysema,  and  the 
large  white  kidney.  There  is,  therefore,  a  close  relation  between  the  two 
conditions ;  but  what  the  relation  is,  and  on  what  common  cause  th^  both 
depend,  are  questions  most  difficult  to  decide. 

With  respect  to  goitre,  it  usually  occurs  in  the  valleys  of  a  Bmastfl— 
formation ;  but  drin^ng  water  impr^ated  with  lime-salts,  magneaa  or 
ferrous  sulphide  eannot  be  its  true  cause.  Cases  are  common,  not  only  la 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  but  in  Southern  Germany,  in  the  Peak  dislri^ 
where  it  is  known  as  Derbyshire  neck,  and  in  mountainous  r^giooe  is 
China,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas  and  of  the  Andes,  and  in  o4her 
'  parts  of  the  world.  It  does  not  occur  endemioally  in  1k^  flai^  or  km- 
tying  districts,  or  near  the  sea-coast. 

Cretinism,  as  above  stated,  is  far  more  restricted  in  range ;  bntbeade  Ae 
sporadic  cases  above  described,  it  occurs  endemicaUy  in  the  gdtroas  regioBi 
(k  Switzerland,  the  Engadine,  and  the  Tyrol ;  also  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Ouh- 
mere,  and  in  Peini.  It  is  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  valleys,  beesme 
the  valleys  are  the  parts  inhabited ;  among  those  who  drink  snow-'watar, 
because  snow-water  is  drunk  among  tiie  mountains — ^f or  there  are  no  crstni 
in  the  Arctic  regions — and  it  is  found  among  a  goitrous  populatioo,  bectoM 
some  unknown  cause  produces  both  diseases. 

Two  views  may  be  taken  of  the  relation  of  cretinism  and  goitra  One 
was  put  forward  by  the  author  of  this  w(»>k  in  1671,  namely,  thstth^ 
are  both  antagonistic  efifects  of  the  same  cause,  and  that  goitre  is  pcotedrre 
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agahiBt  cretinism;  that  when  the  cause  begins  to  act^  or   acts  with  but 
Utile  intensity,  the  sole  effect  is  goitre ;  but  that  if  it  acts  with  great  in- 
tensity, or  upon  successive  generations,  it  at  length  produces  cretinism 
as  well  as  goitre.    The  not  infrequent  absence  of  goitre  in  cretins — ^when 
not  dependent  upon  congenital  deficiency  of  the  tiiyroid — ^might  then  be 
attributable  to  some  local  morbid  change  in  that  organ,  by  which  it  is 
prevented  from  enlarging  as  usual  under  the  stimulus  of  the  unknown 
morbid  cause.    It  is  conceivable  that  when  goitre  has  existed  in  a  family 
for  two  or  three  generations,  the  structure  of  the  thyroid  may  undergo 
deterioration  in  some  of  the  succeeding  generation ;  and  the  likelihood  of 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  local  d^eneration  is  perhaps  augmented  by  the 
consideration  that  all  families  in  which  advanced  cretinism  is  prevalent 
tend  to  undergo  complete  extinction  within  a  very  few  years.    Accord- 
ing to  the  Sardinian  Commission  it  is  rare  for  any  family  residing  in  the 
Yalpelline  to  reach  a  fifth  generation.      If  it  were  not  for  immigration 
into  this  valley  it  would  become  altogether  depopulated.    Such  a  dete- 
rioration of  structure  in  the  thyroid  would  of  course  favour  still  more  the 
development  of  cretinism,  according  to  the  theory  suggested.    Laige  goitres 
are  frequentiy  present  in  the  non-cretinous  brothers  and  sisters  of  those 
cretins  who  themselves  have  no  goitres,  or  only  small  ones. 

The  other  explanation  of  the  relation  between  goitre  and  cretinism  is 
that  they  are  not  antagonistic,  but  consecutive  effects  of  the  same  unknown 
cause ;  that  endemic  goitre  is  not  a  true  hjrpertrophy,  but  a  degeneration 
ol  the  thyroid,  and  tibat  although  a  local  disease,  yet  when  inherited,  or 
when  supervening  early^  or  when,  most  of  all,  the  thyroid  is  congenitally 
absent^  it  produces  more  widely  spread  and  serious  disturbance  so  as  to  affect 
the  nutrition  of  the  whole  body.  We  shall  presently  see  that  this  view  is 
supported  by  the  results  of  experimental  and  surgical  removal  of  the  thyroid. 
But  before  mentioning  this  artificial  cretinism  it  will  be  well  to  describe  au 
allied  condition,  not  endemic  but  sporadic,  not  congenital  but  acquired,  and 
sometimes  not  developed  till  long  i^ter  adult  life  is  reached. 

OBxnKOiD  CONDITION  IN  Adttlts.*— Sir  ¥^lliam  Gull  first  described 
in  1873  (' Trans.  Clin.  Soc.,'  vol.  vii)  a  very  remarkable  condition  which 
he  termed  cretinoid^  and  which  occurs  in  adults — ^most  frequently  in  a^ult 
women.  It  is  characterised  by  a  change  in  the  features,  which  become 
Inroad  and  fiattened ;  the  eyes  appear  too  wide  apart^  the  al»  nasi  become 
thick,  the  lips  large,  the  connective  tissue  below  the  eyes  loose  and 
baggy,  and  that  under  the  jaws  and  in  the  neck  thick,  and  thrown  into 
folds.  The  tongue  is  so  lai^  as  to  embarrass  articulation,  and  interfere 
with  wearing  fdse  teeth.  The  hands  are  broad  and  "  spade^like."  ^e 
texture  of  the  skin  becomes  smooth  and  the  hairs  thin  and  scanty,  while 
individually  they  are  thicker  and  coarser  than  before.  The  general  hue  is 
pale,  sometimes  of  a  dirty  white,  recalling  that  of  the  cachexia  caused  by 
malaria,  by  syphilis,  or  by  lead,  sometimes  of  a  clear  lemon-yellow  like 
that  of  Addison's  anssmia ;  but  the  cheeks  are  most  commonly  rosy,  not 
only  from  dilated  veins,  but  with  a  diffused  purple  which  looks  like  rouge. 
At  the  same  time  the  disposition  of  the  patient  undergoes  an  alteration, 
actirity  of  mind  giving  place  to  a  gentie  placid  indifference. 

*  "A  oretmoid  state  snperrening  in  adolt  life  in  women  (Gnll).^-»j%iiofi|rM#. — 
MjxoBdema  (Ord),  OMh^xie  pachrdenniqae  (Charcot),  Cachexia  stnmiipriva  (Kocher), 
Myxcid&me  prindtire  et  op6rat<Hre  (Beverdin)— Acquired  or  adolt  cretinism. 
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A  striking  case  of  this  malady  was  under  the  writer^s  care  in  Mary  Ward 
(1 885).  She  had  the  coarse  scanty  hair,  the  sallow  complexion,  with  qwto  ol 
bright  red  on  the  cheeks,  looking  as  if  she  painted,  the  snbconjnnctiyil  nndwii 
the  broad,  clnmsy  hands,  thick  blubber  lipe,  slowness  in  answeringt  and  tna- 
quil  temper.  The  contrast  with  a  photograph  taken  ten  years  before  was  moifc 
remarkable.  Though  the  "  bladders  "  under  the  eyes  looked  ready  to  b«nt| 
acupuncture  failed  tobring  outa  dropof  serum.  Another  w(»nan was  in  aaothsr 
division  of  thesameward  under  Dr  Taylor,  and  the  resemblance  ol  thetwo  wis 
remarkable.   In  fact,  the  physiognomy  when  fully  developed  is  nnmistalrihlff 

The  year  before  (1884)  there  was  a  man  in  Philip  Ward  in  an  mttj 
stage  of  the  same  condition.  His  deliberate  answers,  heavy  Mspedt  and 
placid  ox-like  demeanour  were  already  characteristic  Afterwards  oHkna, 
spade-like  hands,  and  the  other  features  above  described  devdoped  into  a 
typical  picture ;  so  that^  when  he  was  subsequently  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  was  shown  by  Dr  Stone  at  an  examination  (1887X  every 
recognised  the  disease  at  once,  even  though  he  had  never  seen  a  case. 

The  uniformity  of  aspect  of  this  affioction,  whether  occurring  in ' 
or  more  rarely  in  men,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  its  characters. 

Manycases  have  been  now  recorded  in  England  since  Sir  William  GuU  fint 
drew  attention  to  the  subject ;  by  Dr  Ord  ('  Med,-Chir.  Trans.,'  1878 ;  'Clii. 
Trans.,'  xiii,  1880),  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  ('Clin.  Trans.,'  xiii,  1880),  Dr 
Cavafy  {Md.,  xv,  1882),  Dr  John  Harley  (' Med.-C!hir.  Trans.,'  1884XDr 
Drewitt  (<  Olin.  Trans.,'  xvii,  1884),  Dr  Nixon  {'  Dublin  Quart  Joum^'  Jan. 
1887).  Cases  have  also  been  recognised  in  France ;  and  in  Germany  hj 
Biess,  Erb,  Senator,  and  Landau  ('Berliner  klin.  Wochenschrift^'  1886, 
1887).  Ail  elaborate  report  on  109  cases  collected  from  varioos  soorott 
was  published  by  the  Clinical  Society  as  an  appendix  to  the  21st  vofamSi 
and  forms  the  most  complete  account  of  the  disease  that  exists. 

The  pathology  and  causes  of  this  disease  are  quite  unknown.  It  difin 
from  the  sporadic  cretinism  above  described  in  the  absence  of  defonBitj 
of  the  bones,  and  in  the  slight  degree  in  which  the  mind  is  aSected ;  boA 
these  differences  probably  depend  upon  its  late  development  But  it  fleemi 
probable  that  it  dependbs  on  the  same  essential  cause,  and  differs  cUeAj 
from  the  fact  that  this  operates  when  the  stature,  the  ossification  of  tht 
bones,  and  the  mental  faculties  are  already  fully  developed. 

The  late  Dr  Mahomed  at  one  time  believed  that  these  patients  wen  only 
examples  of  chronic  Bright's  disease;  in  many  eases  there  is  certunlj 
albuminuria,  and  in  some  the  other  signs  of  granular  d^eneratioD  of  the 
kidneys,  but  in  others  equally  marked  the  urine  is  perfectly  nonnaL  The 
apparent  oedema  is  not  ordinary  anasarca,  for  serum  does  not  exude  oo 
puncturing  the  skin.  In  a  patient  who  died  at  St  Thomas's  Hoqntal  Dr  C 
Charles  found  excess  of  mucin  in  the  oedematous  tissues  after  death ;  aocofd- 
ingly  the  name  "myxoedema"  has  been  proposed  by  Dr  Ord  for  this 
remarkable  cretinoid  condition  in  adults.  But  the  condition  which  suggested 
it  is  not  constant^  for  no  excess  of  mucin  has  been  found  when  vm^ 
for  in  other  cases  ('Clin.  Soc.  Report^'  1888,  pp.  47 — 54). 

Artificial  cretinism, — ^Before  myxoedema  was  recognised  on  the  Coo- 
tinent^  a  remarkable  condition  which  has  been  called  "  cachexia  fiimk- 
priva  "*  was  observed  as  the  result  of  extirpation  of  bronchocele  by  Swm 

*  Struma,  as  the  equivalent  of  serqfiUa,  meant  onginallj  a  iwoUeo  neek,  and  ^  ^ 
appUed  indifferently  to  goitre  and  to  swollen  cerrical  lymph-glands.  In  Qetauj  'A  mt 
been  restricted  to  the  former  meamnfi^,  so  that  struma  means  a  oronchoosla. 
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surgeons,  Dr  Eeverdin,  of  Geneva,  and  Dr  Kocher,  of  Berne.  After 
some  months  the  patients  who  have  soryived  the  operation  begin  to  show 
mental  hebetude,  paUor,  oedema,  and  some  other  of  the  characters  of  an  adult 
cretin  (*Arch.  f.  kL  Chir.,'  1883,  p.  254). 

In  the  following  year  Schiff,  Wagner,  and  Sanquirico  successf uUy  removed 
the  thyroid  in  dogs,  and  found  that  the  operation  was  followed  by  cerebral 
disturbance,  tremors,  and  convulsions,  at  first  clonic  but  then  tetanic,  ending 
in  death  by  coma. 

Mr  Victor  Horsley  has  repeated  these  experiments  on  monkeys  ("The 
Brown  Lectures,"  reported  in  the  *  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  Jan.,  1885).  He  finds 
that  (usually  within  a  week)  after  the  operation,  fibrillary  tremors  appear  in 
the  limbs,  which,  like  those  of  paralysis  agitans,  cease  on  voluntary  move- 
ment. The  monkey  becomes  anaemic,  with  increase  of  leucocytes  as  well  as 
diminution  of  red  discs.  It  sits  moping  and  imbecile.  The  eyelids  and 
abdomen  swell.  The  temperature  falls  below  normal,  all  tremors  disappear, 
and  the  animal  dies  comatose  in  five  to  seven  weeks.  Two  remarkable  con- 
ditions appear  to  justify  the  application  of  the  word  myxoedema.  One  is 
great  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  and  pai*otid  glands,  so  that  the  latter 
become  as  it  were  transformed  into  muciparous  glimds ;  and  the  other  is  the 
great  increase  of  mucin  in  the  connective  tissues,  especially  the  tendons  and 
superficial  fascia,  and  its  appearance  in  traces  in  the  blood.  These  facts  rest 
upon  analyses  made  by  Dr  Halliburton.  Similar  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  by  Professor  Welch,  of  Baltimore  (*  New  York  Medical  Record,' 
1888,  p.  368). 

Certainly  the  agreement  of  these  results  with  those  observed  in  human 
beings  after  th3nx)idectomy,  and  of  both  with  the  cretinoid  condition  of  Sir 
William  Gull  and  with  sporadic  and  endemic  cretinism  itself,  are  very 
remarkable,  and  support  the  view  above  taken  of  the  relations  between 
cretinism  and  goitre. 

Acromegalia. — A  remarkable  case  resembling  myxoedema  occurred  in  a 
patient  of  Dr  Wilks,  a  young  lady  who  was  at  one  time  not  unpleasing  in 
appearance.  Her  features  underwent  a  most  extraordinary  change,  and  she 
became  so  hideous  that  the  boys  shouted  at  her  when  she  showed  herself 
in  the  streets.  Her  face  became  elongated ;  and  her  nose,  lips,  and  mouth 
were  enormous.  There  was  not  the  slightest  infiltration  or  hardening  of 
the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue.  She  gradually  became  blind,  and  had 
suffered  from  neuralgia.  Her  hands  could  not  be  fitted  with  ordinary 
gloves.  She  died  after  six  years,  "  comatose,"  but  at  a  distance  from  town, 
so  that  there  was  no  autopsy.  The  urine  did  not  contain  albumen.  This 
(Dr  Wilks  informs  the  writer)  was  certainly  an  example  of  what  was  de- 
scribed by  Mens.  Pierre  Mai^in  in  1886  as  AcromegaUe, 

About  fifteen  cases  of  this  disease  have  been  recorded.  The  hands, 
feet^  and  face  become  hypertrophied  and  deformed ;  the  bones  and  skin  are 
the  chief  seats  of  the  disorder,  which  might  be  confounded  with  myxoedema 
or  with  elephantiasis.  A  monograph  by  Erb  was  published  in  the 
'  Deutsche  med.  Zeitung '  for  Oct,  1887  ;  and  cases  by  Dr  Haddon  and  Mr 
Ballance  and  by  Mr  Godlee  (*Clin.  Trans.,'  xviii  and  xxi,  196,  201)  in 
1888.  There  is  sometimes  disease  of  the  thyroid  and  sometimes  hyper- 
trophy of  the  pituitarium ;  but  the  latter  condition  is  not  constant  There 
are  as  many  cases  in  men  as  in  women. 
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AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA 

"  Sputaque  per  fauces  raucas  vix  edita  tussi." — LiroBsmm. 

The  laryngoscope  and  Us  use — Arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  this  d^pter. 

Laryngeal  Paralysis — Of  one  or  both  recurrent  nerves — Of  the  abdwchr 
muscles  alone — Of  the  adductors — Aphonia  and  other  disorders  of  ike  voice. 

Laryngismus  Stridulus  —  Nomenclature  —  Symptoms  amd  Diagmms — 
Pathology — AEtidlogy — Prognosis  and  treatment. 

Laryngitis — Acu4e  plastic  inflammation — Croup — Its  rdaHon  to  D^ktheria 
and  to  Spurious  Croup — Its  symptoms  and  causes,  anatomy^  diagnosis,  md 
treatment — Acute  a/nd  chronic  catarrh  of  the  larynx — Tuberde — Lupw — 
Syphilis  of  the  larynx — (Edematous  laryngitis — PeridhondriHs, 

Tumours  of  the  Larynx — Papilloma — Polypus,  Sc. — Sarcoma  and  Oim- 
noma — Laryngeal  malformations — Foreign  bodies  in  (he  larynx, 

OBSTRUcmoN  OF  THE  Traohea — External  compression  from  enlarged  ikgrod, 
aneurysm,  &C. — Intrinsic  stenosis  from  syphilis,  dtc—ObstrucHoH  by  iaqnc- 
tion  of  a  foreign  body — Symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 

The  diseases  of  the  larynx,  like  those  of  the  retina,  have  within  reoeot 
times  been  made  accessible,  as  they  never  were  before,  to  actual  inspection. 
This  is  entirely  due  to  the  invention  of  a  special  instrument — the  Uaji^ 
scope — which  was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  in  Yienna  by  I^n^k 
and  by  Czermak.  Tiirck,  in  the  siunmer  of  1857,  began  to  examine  his 
hospital  patients  with  a  laryngeal  mirror,  such  as  had  been  used  in  physio- 
logical researches  a  few  years  before  by  Manuel  Garcia,  a  singing-master,  in 
London,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  voice  before  the  Eoyal  Sod^y.  Eveo 
this  was  not  the  first  effort  to  see  the  interior  of  the  larynx  in  the  living 
subject,  for  it  had  been  attempted,  though  with  but  little  success,  by  several 
other  observers,  including  the  younger  Dr  Babington  in  1829  and  "Mi  Avery 
in  1844.  Tiirck  suspended  his  operations  in  the  winter  of  1857-8  for 
want  of  sunlight,  and  he  lent  his  mirrors  to  Czermak,  who,  setting  to  work 
with  artificial  illumination,  became  convinced  of  the  extreme  value  of  laryn- 
goscopy for  clinical  purposes,  and  after  publishing  a  paper  cm  the  subject 
in  March,  1858,  in  the  'Wiener  medicinische  Wochenschrift,'  travelled  over 
Grermany,  France,  and  England,  to  make  it  more  widely  knovm.  He  gave 
demonstrations  on  his  own  larynx  by  direct  sunlight  at  Ghiy's  Hospital  in 
1859. 

The  laryngoscope  is  now  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner.  In  using 
it,  the  first  thing  is  to  secure  a  bright  lights  whether  from  an  Aigand  gtf- 
burner,  an  oil  lamp,  or  the  sun  itself.     The  patient  is  placed  with  bis  btck 
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to  the  soui'ce  of  illumination,  the  rays  from  which  pass  over  his  shoulder. 
The  observer  seats  himself  opposite,  on  a  chair  slightly  more  raised,  and 
throws  the  light  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  patient's  face  by  means  of  a  flat 
or   slightly  concave  mirror,  either  held  in  one  hand,  or,  when  both  are 
needed,  fixed  on  a  band  round  the  head,  by  a  handle  held  in  the  mouth  or 
in  a  spectacle  frame  made  for  the  purpose.     The  patient  is  next  made 
to  open  his  mouth  and  to  protrude  his  tongue ;  and  this  is  gently  grasped 
by  the  patient  himself  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger  in  the  folds  of  a  napkin, 
so  as  to  leave  both  the  observer's  hands  free.     In  some  patients  the  tongue 
is  an  unruly  member,  and  the  only  plan  may  be  to  keep  it  depressed  wiUi  a 
spatula  bent  at  a  right  angle.     The  light  is  thrown  into  the  back  of  the 
fauces,  and  kept  steadily  fixed  there.     In  the  meantime  a  stalked  laryngeal 
mirror  is  warmed  over  a  flame,  or  in  hot  water,  or  it  may  be  smeared  with 
glycerine ;  the  object  being  to  prevent  its  surface  becoming  dimmed  by  the 
moisture  of  the  breath.     The  patient  is  now  instructed  to  go  on  breathing 
quietly  and  regularly,  and  to  sound  an  "  a''  (as  in  fate)  on  rather  a  high  note. 
This  brings  the  fauces  into  a  position  advantageous  for  the  introduction  of 
the  laryngeal  mirror,  which  is  held  like  a  pen  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  gently  but  rapidly  passed  through  the  patient's  mouth  until  it  reaches 
the  uvula,  while  the  stem  lies  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  entrance  of  light.     The  observer  should  learn  to  use  the  laryn- 
geal mirror  with  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  have  the  right  hand  disengaged.    In 
traversing  the  mouth  the  instrument  must  have  its  face  turned  downward, 
and  it  must  take  a  curved  course,  being  kept  close  to  the  palate  and  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  tongue.     As  it  reaches  the  uvula  it  must  be  tilted,  so 
that  its  face  looks  forwards  as  well  as  downwards.     It  must  also  be  gently 
pushed  upwards  and  backwards,  lifting  the  uvula  and  the  velum.     While 
this  is  being  done  the  back  of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  interior  of 
the  larynx  successively  become  visible,  reflected  in  the  mirror.     If  this  is 
not  the  case,  slight  changes  in  its  position  or  inclination  generally  bring 
them  into  view.     As  a  rule  it  should  not  be  carried  so  far  back  as  to  touch 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  phaiynx,  which  in  many  patients  is  far  more  sensi- 
tive than  the  velum,  but  some  persons  bear  the  mirror  perfectly  well,  even 
when  it  is  made  to  rest  on  the  pharyngeal  surface.     There  is  seldom  any 
necessity,  so  far  as  purposes  of  diagnosis  are  concerned,  for  continuing  a 
single  olraervation  for  more  than  a  very  short  time.     Should  the  interior  of 
the  larynx  not  be  completely  visible,  it  is  best  to  withdraw  the  instrument 
and  reintroduce  it  a  minute  or  two  later. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  practical  use  of  the  laryngoscope  is  in 
some  cases  attended  with  difficulties.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  habit 
goes  a  long  way.  The  student  finds  himself  at  first  baffled,  and  fails  to  see 
anything,  whereas  the  trained  observer  succeeds  at  the  first  attempt ;  and 
the  patient  who  when  the  mirror  is  first  introduced  in  his  mouth  thinks  he 
cannot  tolerate  its  presence,  becomes  after  a  few  trials  indifferent  One 
trouble  is  with  the  tongue,  which  in  some  persons  arches  upwards  so  as  to 
interfere  not  only  with  the  passage  of  the  mirror,  but  also  with  the  admis- 
sion of  b'ght  to  the  back  of  the  throat.  They  must  then  be  directed  to 
practise  before  a  looking-glass  until  they  can  "  make  a  wide  throat"  Or 
the  spatula  must  be  used.  Another  obstacle  is  the  presence  of  enlarged 
tonsils  narrowing  the  faucial  space.  This  is  best  overcome  by  using  a  small 
mirror.  In  some  patients,  again,  the  uvula  and  the  velum  are  so  irritable 
that  the  slightest  contact  of  the  mirror  causes  choking,  or  retching,  or 
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cough.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  recommends  that  to  meet  this  diffioilty  small 
pieces  of  ice  should  be  sucked  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the 
laryngoscopic  examination  is  begun ;  this,  he  says,  rarely  if  ever  iuh  to 
blunt  for  a  time  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  beat 
method,  however,  of  securing  ansBsthesia  is  to  apply  cucaine  locally.  A  20 
per  cent,  solution  brushed  over  the  part^  or,  still  better,  applied  as  a  spray, 
will  after  a  few  minutes  enable  one  to  examine  the  most  sensitive  patient 
The  alkaline  bromides  taken  in  a  full  dose  half  an  hour  previously  produce 
more  or  less  amesthesia  of  the  fauces. 

In  some  patients,  who  have  affections  of  the  throat  or  lungs,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  mirror  seems  at  once  to  be  foUowed  by  the  entrance  of  a 
quantity  of  muco-purulent  fluid  into  the  fauces  from  below,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  use  of  a  gargle.  Or  the  uvula  may  be  so  long  and  pendnkNia 
that  it  curls  round  the  under  edge  of  the  mirror,  interfering  with  the  view 
of  the  larynx,  or  soiling  the  reflecting  surface.  The  way  to  correct  thk  is 
to  use  a  liurge  mirror,  so  as  to  lift  up  the  whole  of  the  uvula.  But  the  most 
serious  difficulty  of  all  is  caused  by  a  large  epiglottis,  which  hangs  back- 
ward over  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  anythii^ 
else  being  seen.  In  many  cases  this  obstacle  is  easily  removed  by  making 
the  patient  sound,  or  attempt  to  sound,  the  vowel  «  (as  in  feet)  on  a  hi^ 
note.  The  sound  itself  cannot  actually  be  produced  while  the  tongue  is 
protruded,  but  Stork  says  that  the  effort  to  produce  it  is  often  sufficient  to 
raise  the  epiglottis.  Sometimes  the  interior  of  the  lar3mx  can  be  seen,  in 
spite  of  a  pendent  epiglottis,  if  the  mirror  is  placed  rather  lower  in  the 
fauces  than  usual  and  with  a  more  vertical  inclination  of  its  surface,  the 
patient's  head  being  at  the  same  time  thrown  far  backwards.  But  it  may 
happen  that  all  these  plans  fail.  An  attempt  may  then  be  made  to  raise 
the  epiglottis  by  a  curved  sound  brought  into  contact  with  its  posterior 
surface.  In  most  persons  the  back  surface  of  the  epiglottis  is  so  sensitive 
that  a  choking  sensation  is  produced  as  soon  as  it  is  touched.  But  the  use 
of  the  cucaine  solution  enables  one  to  draw  the  epiglottis  forward  with  the 
blunt  hook  in  the  left  hand,  guided  by  the  mirror  held  in  the  right. 

The  parts  reflected  in  a  lajyngeal  mirror  retain  their  proper  poeitions  so 
far  as  concerns  the  side  of  the  body  on  which  they  seem  to  lie ;  the  left 
vocal  cord  is  visible  upon  the  left  side  of  the  mirror,  the  right  one  upon  the 
right  side.  But  in  an  antero-posterior  direction  the  image  is  inverted,  as  if 
one  were  looking  at  the  larynx  from  behind  instead  of  ^brough  the  mouth. 
In  other  words,  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis  form  the  top  of 
the  laryngoscopic  image,  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  seen  below. 

The  appearance  of  the  epiglottis  varies  widely  in  differoit  posons. 
Sometimes  little  more  than  the  edge  of  it  is  seen,  sometimes  a  large  part  of 
its  posterior  surface,  which  has  normally  a  bright  red  colour,  apt  to  be 
taken  for  morbid  congestion.  The  rest  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  memhnne 
is  of  a  paler  tint^  and  the  vocal  cords  are  white  and  glist^iing. 

Arrangement. — Most  of  the  affections  of  the  larynx  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  both  its  functions,  the  formation  of  the  voice  and  the  passage  of 
air  into  and  out  of  the  trachea ;  and  many  of  them  are  also  attended  witii 
other  symptoms,  as  pain,  tenderness,  a  peculiar  cough,  and  dysphagia*  as 
well  as  with  varied  and  complicated  laryngoscopic  appearances.  It  there- 
fore seems  advisable  to  begin  the  desciiption  of  laryngeal  diseases  with 
certain  affections,  of  which  some  give  rise  only  to  an  impairment  or  loss  of 
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the  voice,  others  only  to  interference  with  the  breathing,  the  results  of 
examination  with  the  mirror  being  correspondingly  simple  and  definite. 
These  are  the  paralytic  and  the  spasmodic  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx.  Although  of  secondary  importance  to  the  specialist^  they  possess 
peculiar  interest  for  the  physician  from  their  bearing  on  diseases  of  distant 
structures.  Their  proper  place  is  among  the  affections  of  the  nerves  or 
nervous  centres,  but  for  reasons  of  practical  convenience  it  is  desirable  to 
take  them  with  other  affections  of  the  larynx. 

Different  writers  classify  laryngeal  paralyses  in  different  ways.  Stork 
first  discusses  affections  of  the  several  muscles  one  by  one,  as  they  may 
theoretically  be  imagined  to  occur ;  afterwards  he  passes  to  more  complex 
forms,  in  which  many  muscles  are  involved  together.  Mackenzie  arranges 
them  according  to  their  supposed  seat  in  the  bulb,  in  the  trunks  of  the 
vagi,  or  in  their  laryngeal  branches.  For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  describe  such  forms  of  paralysis  as  are  recognisable  in  clinical 
practice,  noting  the  muscle  or  muscles  involved  in  each. 

The  spasmodic  affections  to  which  the  laryngeal  muscles  are  liable  will 
follow,  then  the  several  forms  of  laryngitis,  and  the  new  growths  of  the 
organ.  Lastly,  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  obstruction  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  will  be  considered. 

Paralysis  of  aix  the  Muscles  supplied  by  the  Recurrent 
Laryngeal  Nerve  or  Nerves. — Among  the  most  frequent  paralytic 
affections  of  the  larynx,  as  might  naturally  be  anticipated,  is  one  which 
involves  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  recurrent  nerve  either  on  one  side 
or  on  both.  This,  when  unilateral,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  hemiplegia 
of  the  larynx."  If  a  special  name  is  wanted,  it  would  be  better  to  follow 
the  analogy  of  the  word  ophthalmoplegia,  invented  by  Mr  Hutchinson  for  a 
general  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  to  speak  of  "  laryn- 
goplegia  "  when  the  muscles  of  both  sides  of  the  larynx  are  affected,  and  of 
"  hemilaryngoplegia"  when  the  paralysis  is  one-sided.  The  paralysis  is  not 
quite  universal,  since  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  must  escape.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  appreciable  physiological  action  results  from  their 
contraction  when  the  other  laryngeal  muscles  are  powerless.  Moreover, 
Tfirck  has  observed  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle  in  a  case  in  which  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  was  alone  affected, 
while  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  escaped. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  separately  the  effects  of  unilateral  and  of 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  recuiTcnt  nerve. 

I.  UnUaieral paralysis  of  the  recurrens  is  characterised  by  complete  immo- 
biUty  of  the  corresponding  vocal  cord,  whether  the  patient  only  continues  to 
breathe  or  utters  a  vocal  sound.  The  position  occupied  by  the  cord  is 
usually  what  is  termed  the  "cadaveric  positdon,"  the  same  as  that  assumed 
by  the  vocal  cords  in  the  dead  body,  when  no  muscular  force  any  longer 
acts  upon  them — intermediate  between  phonation  and  inspiration.  But 
sometimes  the  cord  is  drawn  inwards  to  the  middle  line  by  the  action  of 
the  arytsenoideus.  The  outline  of  the  cord  looks  concave.  The  summit  of 
the  arytaenoid  cartilage  is  placed  a  little  further  forwards  and  inwards  than 
that  of  the  opposite  cartili^e,  so  that  it  looks  larger  from  more  of  its  hinder 
surface  being  seen.  When  a  sound  is  uttered,  the  opposite  arytaenoid 
cartilage  moves  further  than  usual,  and  the  unaffected  vocal  cord  is  drawn 
np  to  and  even  across  the  middle  line,  luitil  it  may  come  close  to  the  paralysed 
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one,  and  so  the  chink  of  the  glottis  become  oblique.  At  the  same  time  the 
summit  of  the  mobile  arytsenoid  cartilage  crosses  in  front  of  the  eartalage 
on  the  paralysed  side.  When  paralysis  has  lasted  a  long  time  the  affseted 
cord  may  be  seen  to  be  obviously  atrophied,  and  may  oscillate  backwards 
and  forwards  as  the  stream  of  air  passes  over  it. 

The  voice  of  a  patient  with  paralysis  of  one  recurrent  nerve  is  less 
altered  than  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  often  weak  and  houae, 
and  sometimes  breaks  into  a  falsetto  as  soon  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  speak 
forcibly.  A  point  to  which  (^erhardt  has  drawn  attention  is  that  when  two 
fingers  are  placed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  thyroid  cartUage,  while  the  patient 
is  speaking,  a  more  distinct  vibration  can  be  felt  with  one  finger  than  with 
the  other.     There  is  not  the  slightest  dyspnoea. 

2.  Bilateral  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  two  recarrent 
nerves  is  characterised  by  immobility  of  both  vocal  cords  in  the  cadavoic 
position.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  paralysis  is  often  less  eoia- 
plete  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

There  is  complete  aphonia,  the  voice  being  reduced  to  a  whiqier ;  and 
the  patient  is  unable  to  cough  or  to  expectorate  forcibly.  There  is  no 
dyspnoea,  at  least  in  adults.* 

Diagnosis, — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  immobility  of  the  vocal  cord, 
whether  on  one  side  or  on  both,  is  not  in  itself  proof  of  pandjrsis.  As  Dr 
Semon  pointed  out  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Grazette '  for  1880,  preciselj 
the  same  laryngoscopic  appearances  may  be  the  result  of  ankylosis  of  the 
crico-arytaenoid  joints.  This  fact  had,  indeed,  been  recognised  to  scHse  ex- 
tent by  previous  writers,  especially  in  Germany.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
supposed  that  perichondritis,  before  leading  to  fixation  of  tlie  joints  mnst 
almost  of  necessity  be  attended  with  suppuration.  Dr  Semon  maintajitt 
that  non-suppurative  arjrtaenoid  synovitis  may  obliterate  the  synovial 
cavity,  and  unite  the  cartilages  to  one  another.  It  is  of  coarse  only  wh«i 
the  arytsenoid  cartilages  are  so  fixed  as  to  bring  the  cords  into  the  cadaveric 
position  that  the  case  can  be  taken  for  one  of  recurrent  pandysis,  and  then, 
as  Dr  Semon  admits,  diagnosis  is  sometimes  impossible. 

Pathology, — ^The  causes  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  re- 
current nerve  or  nerves  fall  into  two  groups. 

(1)  There  may  be  central  disease  of  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair,  on  one  side  or  on  both,  in  the  pons ;  as  in  bulbar  paralysis  or 
multiple  sclerosis.  Such  paralysis  is  usually  bilateral  and  almost  ahrays 
secondary. 

(2)  The  disease  may  be  peripheral^  interfering  with  the  roots  or  tnmb 
of  the  spinal  accessory  and  pneumogastric  nerves  near  the  base  of  the  skull, 
or  with  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  after  its  separation  from  the  spinal  aocessoiy 
or  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch.  As  a  rule,  the  paraljrsis  is  in  such 
cases  unilateral.  Indeed,  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  one  half  of  the  larynx  is  aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  in  which  case 
the  affection  is  most  often  on  the  left  side.  Aneurysm  extending  to  the 
innominate  artery  may,  however,  compress  the  right  recurrent  nerve.  Agiin, 
mediastinal  growths  of  various  kinds  may  interfere  with  the  left  nerre, 

*  This  is  a  point  abont  which  there  was  at  one  time  some  divergence  of  opinioii,  bit  it 
seems  now  to  have  been  ftnaUy  settled.  Scheck  has  recorded  a  case  in  a  boy  of  tenn, 
whose  breathing  was  in  no  way  interfered  with.  Ziemssen,  however^  still  says  that  ia  d«p 
inspiration  the  cords  may  be  drawn  a  little  further  inwards  than  before,  and  that  a  r  "  ' 
soond  may  be  prndnoed. 
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while  either  the  left  one  or  the  right  may  be  pressed  upon  by  an  enlarged 
thyroid,  or  by  cancerous  tumours  of  the  oesophagus  orthevertebrsB.  These 
last-mentioned  peripheral  causes  not  infrequently  affect  each  recurrent  nerve 
in  succession  and  produce  bilateral  paralysis.  Mackenzie  has  published  a 
case  in  which  there  were  two  aneurysms  of  different  parts  of  the  aorta,  one 
of  which  compressed  the  right  and  the  other  the  left  recurrent  nerve ;  and 
in  1866  Dr  B&umler  recorded  an  interesting  example  of  bilateral  paralysis 
of  the  recurrent  nerves,  apparently  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  large  pericardial 
exudation. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  peripheral  interference  with  a  single  vagus 
sometimes  causes  precisely  the  same  result  This  was  pointed  out  by  Dr 
Baumler  in  the  '  Pathological  Transactions '  for  1872,  and  two  years  later  Dr 
Greorge  Johnson  made  it  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  in  vol.  Iviii  of 
the  *  Med.-Ohir.  Trans.'  The  only  possible  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
ascending  neuritis  spreads  to  the  bulb  by  the  centripetal  fibres  of  the  affected 
vagus.  If  so  a  lesion  involving  only  the  recurrent  nerve  and  not  the  vagus 
itself  must  be  incapable  of  producing  the  same  effect,  as  was  well  shown 
by  Dr  Semon  in  the  'Berl.  klin.  Wochenschrift'  for  1883.  The  further 
spread  from  one  lateral  nucleus  to  the  other  may  be  explained  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  close  physiological  connection  between  the  nuclei  of  the  two 
sides.  But  Lockhart  Clarke  further  showed  that  some  of  the  fibres  of 
origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (which  include  the  root-fibres  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal)  actually  pass  across  the  middle  line,  being  derived  from 
the  opposite  nucleus;  so  that  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  disturbance 
of  a  single  nucleus  may  directly  cause  bilateral  paralysis. 

The  paralysed  muscles  become  atrophied,  as  was  clearly  shown  in  Dr 
Baumler's  case.  Indeed,  there  is  no  form  of  paralysis  in  which  the  resulting 
muscular  atrophy  is  more  obvious  on  dissection  than  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  recurrent  nerve.  In  unilateral  cases,  in  particular,  the 
contrast  between  the  whitish-yellow,  shrunken  crico-aryt»noideus  posticus 
on  the  affected  side  and  the  red  fleshy  muscle  opposite  to  it  is  more  striking 
than  any  similar  condition  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  recurrent  nerve 
also,  below  the  point  at  which  it  is  compressed,  is  greatly  wasted  and  of  a 
dull  grey  colour. 

The  prognosis  of  recurrent  paralysis  depends  upon  its  cause.  In  Baumler's 
case,  in  which  it  was  dependent  upon  exudation  into  the  pericardium,  the 
patient,  whose  voice  had  been  reduced  to  a  whisper,  recovered  quickly  as  the 
effusion  underwent  absorption ;  within  four  or  five  weeks  from  the  time 
when  he  first  became  hoarse  he  could  speak  nearly  as  well  as  ever.  As  a 
rule,  the  primary  disease  is  incurable,  and  the  paralysis  persists  until  death. 

A  goitre,  if  this  is  present,  might  be  actively  treated,  but  it  is  useless 
to  prescribe  strychnia  or  to  apply  galvanic  or  faradic  currents. 

Paralysis  of  the  Abductors  of  the  Cords  (tiie  CRico-AJtYT.ANOiDsi 
PosTiGi). — Since  recurrent  paralysis  is  commonly  the  result  of  a  morbid 
process  gradually  destroying  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  or  the  nucleus  from 
which  they  arise,  it  is  natural  enough  that  cases  should  be  met  with  in 
which  some  only  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  suffer,  while  others  escape. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  such  incomplete  forms  of  paralysis 
invariably  affect  one  particular  pair  of  muscles,  the  cruxharytcenaidei  po$tid 
which  widen  the  space  between  the  cords  on  deep  inspiration.  Indeed, 
many  cases  have  been  recorded   of  paralysis  of  both  recurrent  laryngeal 
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nerves,  and  yet  no  muscle  has  been  affected  except  Uie  posterior  oieo- 
arytenoid  on  each  side.  Gerhardt  published  the  first  example  of  loek  an 
occurrence  in  1863,  and  an  admirable  lecture  on  the  subject  by  Biegri  may 
be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  '  German  Clinical  Lectures,'  edited  for  tke 
New  Sydenham  Society  in  1877.  The  reason  for  this  proclivity  of  the 
crico-aryt»noid  is  still  obscure.  When  there  is  a  nuclear  lesion  in  the 
bulb  we  may  suppose  that  the  nucleus  for  the  fibres  to  the  abduetors  is 
distinct  from  that  for  the  other  laryngeal  muscles,  just  as  we  explain  hofw  in 
most  cases  of  bulbar  paralysis  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  i^ected  vbik 
the  upper  part  escapes.  But  the  result  is  just  the  same  when  the  diseaae 
involves  the  upper  part  of  the  vagus  or  the  recurrent  nerve.  It  would 
seem  that  the  fibres  to  the  abductors  undergo  destruction  earlier  than  those 
to  the  adductors.  Indeed,  Biegel  actually  found  in  one  of  his  cases,  in  which 
both  the  recurrent  nerves  were  embedded  in  dense  connective  tissue,  that 
although  the  majority  of  the  fibres  had  undergone  fatty  degeneratimi,  some 
still  retained  their  normal  structure.  During  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Congress  in  London,  in  1881,  Sosenbach  pointed  out  that  in  paralytic 
affections  of  the  limbs  there  is  an  analogous  fact  in  the  greater  liability  of  the 
extensors  and  abductors  than  of  the  adductors  to  suffer.  Moreover,  wha 
the  laryngeal  muscles  are  affected  with  spasm,  the  abductors  are  invanaUy 
overpowered  by  the  adductors.  Possibly  the  innervation  of  the  latter  group 
of  muscles  is  better  than  that  of  the  former. 

The  laryngoscopic  appearances  which  characterise  paralysis  of  a  m§li 
abductor  are  that  the  corresponding  vocal  cord  lies  more  or  less  near 
the  median  line,  and  does  not  move  outwards  as  it  normally  should  when 
the  patient  takes  a  deep  breath.  On  the  other  hand,  during  vocalization  it 
moves  freely  inwards.  Hence  unless  the  state  of  the  laiynx  is  carefully 
inspected  while  the  patient  is  not,  as  well  as  while  he  is,  attempting  to  utter 
a  sound,  this  affection  will  be  overlooked. 

When  both  abductor  muscles  are  paralysed,  the  two  cords  lie  nearer  one 
another  than  they  do  in  health.  The  degree  to  which  Uiey  are  approxi- 
mated varies  with  the  duration  of  the  paralysis.  In  cases  of  long  studinig 
they  may  lie  so  close  together  that  during  inspiration  it  is  scarcely  possiUe 
to  perceive  the  slightest  chink  between  them ;  while  during  exjnration  they 
slightly  recede  from  one  another.  Eiegel  argues  that  this  extreme  narrowii^ 
of  the  glottis  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  contraction  of  the  antagonists  of  the 
paralysed  muscles,  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  motor  piralyiii 
of  the  eyeball,  the  face,  or  the  limbs.  But  in  a  case  reo(»rded  by  Feitk 
it  seems  to  have  come  on  only  a  few  days  after  the  paralysis. 

Another  factor  in  the  production  of  such  a  very  marked  stenosis  of  the 
glottis  during  inspiration  is  in  all  probability  a  sucking  in  of  the  cords 
towards  one  another,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  atmo^herie 
pressure  upon  their  lower  as  compared  with  their  upper  surfaces.* 

Apart  from  the  results  of  a  laryngoscopic  examination,  subjective  ^b- 
ptoms  of  paralysis  of  a  single  crico-ary teenoideus  posticus  are  altogeUier  waat- 

*  In  two  cases  seen  by  Dr  Semon  there  was  a  modification  of  the  nsoal  hrjugftet^ 
appearances;  the  cords  were  close  together  only  along  their  anterior  two  thirds,  and  direiigw 
posteriorly  so  as  to  leave  a  triangular  opening  with  its  base  at  the  interarytanoid  foU.  B 
is  suggested  that  this  depends  upon  a  limitation  of  the  paralysis  to  the  outer  ibnt  d  ths 
crico-arytenoidei  postici,  their  inner  fibres  escaping.  Biiblman  has,  in  fact,  atdeafoored  to 
show  that  each  of  these  muscles  consists  of  two  portions  having  different  fondioiii:  die 
inner  portions,  he  says,  draw  the  arytenoid  cartilages  downward!  and  outwards  opoa  thf 
cricoid ;  the  outer  portions  rotate  the  arytenoid  c-artilages  upon  their  rertical  axis. 
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ing.  The  patient's  voice  is  of  course  perfect,  and  as  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  entrance  of  air,  he  experiences  not  the  slightest  dyspnoea,  even  on 
exertion.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  clinical  importance  to  Dr  Semon's 
observations  of  the  invariable  occurrence  of  paralysis  of  this  muscle  as 
the  result  of  disease  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  or  of  the  vagus  trunk  or 
nucleus.  He  has  shown  that  there  are  many  cases  of  aneurysm,  of  medias- 
tinal growth,  of  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus,  and  even  of  disease  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  upon  which  a  routine  use  of  the  laryngoscope  throws  as  much 
light  as  does  the  routine  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  on  cases  of  cerebral 
tumour  or  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

When  both  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords  are  paralysed  the  symptoms  may 
be  of  the  most  urgent  and  dangerous  character.  The  voice  is  still  unim- 
paired, unless  there  is  a  coincident  imflammatory  affection  of  the  larynx. 
But  there  is  often  most  distressing  inspiratory  dyspnoea,  the  air  being  slowly 
drawn  into  the  chest  with  loud  stridor,  and  the  patient  becoming  livid,  vnth 
cold  extremities,  and  ultimately  dying  of  suffocation.  In  such  cases  the 
laryngoscope  is  needed,  not  so  much  to  distinguish  the  affection  from  other 
diseases  of  the  larynx  as  from  stenosis  of  the  trachea. 

The  mere  fact  that  during  inspiration  the  cords  are  drawn  close  together 
near  the  middle  line  is  not  of  itself  proof  that  there  is  any  paralysis  of  the 
abductors ;  there  may  be  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  adductors.  What 
marks  the  difference  is  the  way  in  which  the  dyspnoea  begins.  A  primary 
spasm  is  rapid  in  its  development ;  the  contraction  of  antagonists  which  ob- 
struct the  entrance  of  air  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  abductors  comes  on 
slowly.  At  first  there  is  difficulty  of  breathing  only  when  the  patient  makes 
some  effort  or  exertion ;  then  it  gradually  becomes  persistent  and  increases 
in  severity. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  paralysis  of  one  or  both  of  the  abductor 
muscles  of  the  cords,  we  have  already  seen  it  may  be  either  central,  or  due 
to  some  affection  involving  the  upper  parts  of  the  vagi,  or  the  recurrent 
nerves  in  their  course.  In  the  '  Pathological  Transactions'  for  1882  a  case  is 
recorded  by  Dr  Whipham,  in  which  a  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors 
was  dependent  upon  implication  of  the  left  pneumogastric  and  recurrent 
nerves  in  the  walls  of  a  thoracic  aneurysm.  In  some  cases  this  form 
of  paralysis  has  followed  diphtheria,  and  once  it  has  been  a  sequela 
of  facial  erysipelas.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  exposure  to  cold;  and 
Mackenzie  thinks  it  may  be  due  to  direct  pressure  on  the  fibres  of  the 
crico-arytaenoidei  postici  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  in 
swallowing.  Indeed,  a  case  by  Ott  is  cited,  in  which  it  was  the  result 
of  a  piece  of  meat  being  impacted  for  twenty-four  hours  at  the  opening 
of  the  oesophagus. 

Prognosis  and  treaknerU. — In  some  cases  recovery  takes  place  after  weeks  or 
months,  apparently  independent  of  treatment.  Much  more  often  the  affection 
remains  incurable.  Sometimes  a  large  amount  of  relief  to  the  subjective 
symptoms,  with  temporary  disappearance  of  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  may  be 
attained  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnia  (-^  grain  of  the  sul- 
phate gradually  increased  to  ^,  daily),  or  by  systematic  use  of  faradisation. 
The  proper  method  of  applying  the  current  is  by  a  laryngeal  electrode, 
with  a  flat^  spade-shaped  extremity,  that  can  be  lidd  upon  the  pharjmgeal 
mucous  membrane,  over  the  paralysed  crico-arytsenoid  muscles.  It  is, 
however,  very  important  that  one  should  not  be  content  with  a  partial  success 
from  this  or  any  other  plan  of  treatment.     So  long  as  the  objective  signs 
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of  stenosis  of  the  glottis  continue,  there  is  always  the  risk  of  the  sodden 
supervention  of  a  fatal  attack  of  dyspnoea,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr 
Semon  in  vols,  xi  and  xii  of  the  '  Clinical  Societ/s  Transactions,'  in  which 
the  patient's  life  was  just  saved  at  the  last  moment  by  tracheotomy,  and  by 
artificial  respiration  continued  for  three  and  a  half  hours.  The  role,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  that  the  trachea  should  be  opened,  as  a  measure  of  precuh 
tion,  in  every  case  of  paralysis  of  the  abductors,  if  attended  with  consid^aUe 
stenosis  of  the  glottis  and  with  marked  dyspnoea. 

Paralysis  of  the  Adductors  of  the  Cords. — ^There  is,  in  every 
respect,  the  most  marked  contrast  between  paralytic  inactions  <tf  the 
abductors  and  of  the  adductors  of  the  cords.  They  differ  in  their  caoses, 
in  their  symptoms,  and  in  their  course.  Paralysis  limited  to  the  addoeton 
is  never  due  to  organic  lesions  affecting  either  the  fibres  of  the  vagi  or  of 
the  recurrent  nerves,  or  their  nuclei  of  origin ;  while  it  is  not  at  all  infre- 
quent as  the  result  of  other  causes,  which  seldom  or  never  give  rise  to 
paralysis  of  the  abductors. 

The  laryngoscopic  appearances  which  accompany  paralysis  of  the  ad- 
ductors vary  somewhat  according  to  the  precise  seat  of  the  affection ;  for 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  instead  of  being  (like  the  abductors)  a  single 
pair  of  muscles,  the  adductors  consist  of  a  group  of  muscles  on  each  side 
of  the  larjmx,  any  one  of  which  may  probably  be  paralysed  separately. 
These  muscles  are  classed  together  by  Henle  and  Luschka  under  the  name  of 
the  ^hinder  sive  constrictor  rima  gloUidis.  Now,  the  pair  of  musdee  which  in 
this  country  are  known  as  the  thyro-arytsenoidei  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  the  function  of  relaxing  the  vocal  cords,  thus  acting  as  antagonists  of 
the  crico-thyroidei.  But  tha  German  anatomists  divide  the  muscles  in  ques- 
tion into  two  on  each  side,  the  "  thyro-arytaenoidei  extemi,**  and  the  "  thyro- 
ar3rt8enoidei  intemL''  The  thyro-arytaenoidei  interni  are  described  as  aptir 
of  prism-shaped  muscles,  each  of  which  has  one  of  its  edges  i»x>jecting  into 
the  substance  of  the  corresponding  vocal  cord.  Their  function  is  to  strai^ten 
and  approximate  the  cords  in  the  act  of  vocalisation.  In  other  words,  they 
co-operate  with,  instead  of  being  opponents  of,  the  crico-thyroidei ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  ''  internal  tensors,"  the  crico-thyrddei  as  the 
"external  tensors"  of  the  cords. 

If,  then,  the  thyro-arytaenoidei  interni  are  paralysed,  the  effect  u  that 
when  the  patient  attempts  to  speak,  the  cords,  instead  of  being  straight, 
are  both  concave,  and  enclose  between  them  a  narrow  oval  space.  If  the 
affection  is  unilateral,  the  space  appears  bounded  by  a  staraight  and  a  carved 
line.  The  width  of  the  space  between  the  cords  depends  partly  upon  the 
pitch  of  the  sound  which  the  patient  is  trying  to  utter,  being  greater  when 
the  pitch  is  low  than  when  it  is  high.  For  we  must  rememb^  that  every 
degree  of  loss  of  power  of  the  vocalising  muscles  may  occur,  from  the 
slightest  possible  paresis  up  to  the  most  complete  paralysis. 

Isolated  paralysis  of  the  arytaenoideus  muscle  causes  the  rima  ^ottidit 
to  gape  posteriorly,  between  the  two  arytaenoid  cartilages,  while  the  eords 
themselves  meet  perfectly.  The  laryngoscopic  appearance  is  then  that  of  s 
triangle  behind,  with  its  apex  prolonged  into  the  normal  narrow  chink. 

Another  laryngoscopic  appearance  sometimes  observed  is  that  the  pro- 
cessus vocalis  of  each  arytaenoid  cartilage  forms  an  angle  inwards;  it  ii 
believed  to  indicate  a  combination  of  paralysis  of  the  thyro-arytiEnoid« 
interni  with  that  of  the  arytaenoideus. 
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Isolated  paralysis  of  the  two  crico-arjrtffinoidei  laterales  is  said  to 
produce  in  the  laryngeal  mirror  a  figure  with  an  angle  outwards  corre- 
sponding with  the  processus  vocalis  on  each  side,  the  rima  being  quadrilateral 
and  lozenge-shaped.  Ziemssen,  however,  doubts  whether  such  an  affection 
of  these  muscles  ever  occurs. 

If  all  the  muscles  forming  the  sphincter  rimse  glottidis  are  paralysed  at 
the  same  time,  the  rima  glottidis,  when  the  patient  attempts  to  speak,  forms 
an  oval  space ;  but  this  is  not  bounded  behind  by  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  processus  vocales,  as  when  the  thyro-arytenoidei  intemi 
alone  are  affected  ;  it  extends  backwards  between  the  ary  taenoid  cartilages  to 
beneath  the  posterior  commissure. 

Lastly,  according  to  Mackenzie,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  by  the 
laryngoscope  a  paralysis  limited  to  the  crico-thyroidei  muscles,  which  differ 
from  all  the  rest  in  receiving  their  supply  from  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerves.  The  appearance  which  indicates  such  an  affection  is  said  to  be  that 
the  rima  glottidis  presents  a  wavy  outline. 

Paralytic  affections  of  some  of  the  muscles  forming  the  sphincter  rimse 
glottidis  may  be  associated  with  spasm  of  others ;  so  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  determine  the  precise  character  of  such  cases. 

The  main  symptom  in  all  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  adductors  of  the  cord 
is  impairment  of  voice,  extending  from  hoarseness  up  to  the  most  complete 
aphonia,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  utterly  unable  to  speak  except  in  a 
whisper.*  Paretic  states  of  the  various  muscles  give  rise  not  only  to  hoarse- 
ness, but  to  an  undue  sense  of  fatigue  in  speaking  or  singing,  and  to 
inability  to  maintain  the  voice  for  long  or  to  shout. 

Functional  Disorders  of  the  Voice. — Aphonia  is  not  only  a  symptom 
of  paralysis  of  the  adductor  muscles  from  organic  and  permanent  cause.  It 
is  also  a  functional  and  transitory  condition.  Probably  in  some  of  these 
cases  there  is  no  true  paralysis,  for  many  patients  who  have  complete  aphonia 
nevertheless  continue  to  be  able  to  cough,  and  also  to  sneeze ;  and  these 
reflex  acts  are  accompanied  with  a  laryngeal  sound,  which  clearly  proves 
that  for  this  performance  the  cords  can  be  perfectly  well  brought  into  con- 
tact. This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  with  hysterical  women,  who,  in 
fact,  are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  paralysis  of  the  adductor  muscles. 
Mackenzie  says  that  he  has  met  with  such  an  affection  in  girls  only  eight  or 
ten  years  old ;  but  hysteria  is  by  no  means  unknown  at  such  an  age. 
Phthisis  is  another  disease  in  which  paralytic  aphasia  is  not  infrequent. 
Mackenzie  in  1865  examined  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  thirty-seven  consump- 
tive patients  in  whom  the  voice  was  affected,  and  found  that  in 
eleven  of  them  "the  affection  was  purely  functionid.''  Sometimes  paresis 
of  the  thyro-aryt»noidei  and  transverse  muscles  follows  an  atti^ck  of 
laryngeal  catarrh ;  it  may  then  continue  long  after  the  mucous  membrane 
ceases  to  show  congestion.  Mackenzie  says  that  this  frequently  occurs  in 
public  speakers,  especially  in  clergjonen  (aphonia  dericorum).  In  other  cases 
paralysis  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords  appears  to  be  caused  by  the 
direct  action  of  cold  upon  the  affected  nerve-twigs  or  muscles.     Sometimes 

*  Whether  such  a  total  loss  of  voice  is  oyer  the  result  of  the  isolated  affections  of  indi- 
Tidaal  muscles  seems  to  he  doahtf  ul.  Ziemssen  says  that  this  effect  can  hardly  he  produced 
even  hy  paralysis  of  the  thvro-arytienoidei  intern!,  so  long  as  the  crico-arytnnoidei  laterales 
and  the  arytsnoidens  remain  in  action,  and  hring  together  the  processus  vocales  of  the  two 
arytenoid  cartilages, 
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it  is  the  result  of  over-exertion  of  the  voice,  as  in  singers ;  soch  cases  are 
usually  slight  and  transitory.  But  Mackenzie  speaks  of  paralysis  of  the 
thyro-aryt»noidei  intend  as  heing  occasionally  the  result  of  an  aetail 
"  sprain  "  of  the  muscular  tissues  in  some  undue  effort  at  vocalisation,  and 
as  then  proving  exceedingly  intractable.  Paralysis  of  the  transversus  (or  of 
some  of  the  other  muscles)  seems  to  be  sometimes  dependent  upcm  gum- 
matous or  other  lesions  directly  destroying  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 
Mackenzie  also  mentions  poisoning  by  lead  or  by  arsenic  as  a  possible  came 
of  paralysis  limited  to  one  or  more  laryngeal  muscles;  a  case  which  he 
cites  occurred  in  a  painter,  and  is  described  as  complete  loss  of  power  of 
the  adductor  of  the  right  vocal  cord. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  hysterical  aphonia,  which  (as  we  have  sees)  is 
dependent  upon  paralysis  of  some  or  all  of  the  adductors  of  the  cords,  that 
the  patient  is  apt  to  regain  the  voice  suddenly  under  the  influence  <^  violent 
emotion.  The  recovery  in  such  cases  may  be  either  transitory  or  perma- 
nent Since  the  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope  it  has  become  the  usual 
practice  to  treat  such  cases  by  the  application  of  apowerfulinducedaurent 
to  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  and  this  leads  to  brilliant  success.  The 
method  is  as  follows: — One  electrode  is  connected  with  a  metal  phite 
fastened  upon  a  necklet  which  is  put  round  the  patient's  neck  so  thai  the 
metal  plate  rests  on  the  front  of  the  larynx.  The  other  electrode  consists 
of  a  small  metal  ball  or  sponge  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  curved  stem, 
which  can  be  passed  down  into  the  space  between  the  vo^  cords.  The 
stem  of  this  ^  larjmgeal  electrode  "  transmits  no  current  until  the  end  of  it 
has  entered  the  larynx ;  at  that  moment  the  operator  with  his  finger  pressei 
down  a  key  by  which  the  circuit  is  completed.  All  observers  seem  to  be 
agreed  that  the  only  way  by  which  it  is  possible  to  count  upon  a  successfnl 
result  from  this  procedure  is  that  of  using  on  the  very  first  occasion  a 
current  of  great  power,  which  is  of  course  exquisitely  painful,  and  makei 
the  patient  involuntarily  utter  a  loud  articulate  cry ;  whereupon  Uie  elec- 
trode is  instantly  withdrawn.  If  less  than  this  be  attempted  at  first,  Dr 
Semon  finds  that  electricity  often  fails  altogether.  Mackenzie  speaks  of 
having  cured  cases  of  six,  seven,  eight,  and  even  ten  years'  standing. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  application  of  the  induced  cnmnt 
several  times  and  duiing  many  weeks  before  a  permanent  result  is  attained. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  introduction  of  an  electrode  within  the  biynx 
is  not  required ;  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  a  current  across  the  neck  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  the  electrodes  being  placed  one  over  each  thyroid  cartikge. 
Mackenzie  has  also  occasionally  succeeded  with  stimulating  steam-inhala- 
tions of  oil  of  Calamus  aromaticus,  or  of  creosote ;  or  with  a  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (5J  ad  3J)  applied  with  a  brush  or  as  a  spray. 

Alteration  of  the  pitch  of  the  voice, — To  complete  the  description  of  fan^ 
tional  disorders  of  the  voice  certain  cases  must  be  mentioned  in  which  there 
is  an  alteration  in  its  pitch.  Stork  relates  instances  of  children  with  sn 
unduly  low  voice,  and  others  of  young  men  with  an  excessively  bi^  pitch, 
after  their  voice  has  broken  at  puberty.  The  remedy,  in  the  fcurmer  cue, 
is  to  practise  speaking  with  a  falsetto  voice ;  in  the  latter,  with  a  bass  roice. 
This  is  often  perfectly  successful,  if  sufficient  perseverance  be  shown. 
Sometimes  the  desired  change  in  the  pitch  of  the  voice  is  brought  ihoot 
very  rapidly ;  for  instance,  a  young  man,  aged  eighteen,  who  for  ahont » 
year  had  spoken  in  a  falsetto  voice  which  contrasted  ridiculously  with  his 
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broad  and  well-built  figure,  was  told  to  utter  the  vowel  u  for  an  hour 
daily  in  as  deep  a  voice  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  head 
fixed,  this  last  direction  being  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his 
attention ;  on  the  fourth  day  his  voice  became  normal,  and  from  that  time  it 
remained  so. 

Spasms  of  (he  tensors  of  the  vocal  cords  is  another  curious  affection. 
This  is  characterised  by  a  state  of  the  voice  so  peculiar  as  to  be  at 
once  recognised  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  it.  The  following  is 
Mackenzie's  description  : — "  The  patient  is  often  able  to  produce  some  notes, 
either  in  his  own  natural  voice,  or  in  a  slightly  muffled  tone ;  but,  while 
be  is  speaking  in  this  way,  the  current  of  the  voice  seems  to  be  partially 
interrupted,  and  the  sound  conveys  the  idea  of  an  arrested  action  of  the 
respiratory  muscles.  In  fact,  it  is  very  much  like  the  straining  and  rather 
suppressed  voice  of  a  person  engaged  in  some  act  requiring  the  prolonged 
and  steady  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles  (parturition  or  ddaecation). 
The  patients  often  complain  that  they  cannot  get  their  voice  out.  After 
speaking  a  word  or  two,  or  even  several  sentences,  in  this  peculiar  tone,  the 
patient  may  again  utter  a  few  words  in  a  comparatively  healthy  voice,  and 
then  may  immediately  relapse  into  the  diagnostic  intonation."  Or  there 
may  be  a  complete  absence  of  sound,  the  lips  moving  in  the  usual  way  for  the 
utterance  of  words  and  phrases,  which  nevertheless  are  lost  in  silence.  A 
clergjrman  is  described  as  having  been  greatly  distressed  by  the  fact  that  while 
he  kept  on  reading  the  service  some  of  the  words  dropped  soundless  from  him. 

Mackenzie,  in  1880,  had  seen  only  thirteen  cases  of  this  kind;  eleven 
of  them  were  in  men,  ten  being  clergymen,  and  the  eleventh  a  banister ; 
two  were  in  women,  both  of  whom  had  had  constantly  to  speak  to  deaf 
relatives.  Doubtless,  therefore,  it  is  the  result  of  over-use  of  the  voice. 
The  onset  of  the  affection  was  sometimes  gradual,  sometimes  sudden ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  was  attributed  by  the  patients  themselves  to  *'  catching 
cold."    No  treatment  was  permanently  successful  in  any  instance. 

Laryngismus  Stridulus.* — Obstruction  of  the  glottis  by  spasm  is 
present  in  many  diseases  and  not  in  one  only,  and  in  this  disease  there  is, 
or  may  be,  spasm  of  many  other  muscles  besides  those  of  the  larynx.  Hence 
it  is  both  less  and  more  than  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Laryngismus  stridulus 
in^its  extreme  forms  exhibits  an  organised  series  of  phenomena,  comparable 
only  with  those  of  an  epileptic  fit.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  there  have  been 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  dependent  on  a  primary  disturbance  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  or  whether  it  is  reflex  and  due  to  peripheral  initation.  But 
however  this  may  be,  its  proper  place  in  the  nosology  is  certainly  among 
the  neuroses,  where  it  is  placed  in  the  last  edition  of  the  College  of 
Physicians' '  Nomenclature  of  Diseases,'  and  the  only  reason  for  discussing  it 
in  this  place  is  that  clinically  its  sjrmptoms  have  to  be  studied  in  relation 
with  those  of  laryngeal  diseases.  The  name  of  laryngismus  stridulus  was 
invented  by  Dr  Mason  GU>od,  and  has  since  been  very  generally  adopted  ; 
that  of  "  child-crowing  "  was  proposed  by  Dr  Gooch.  At  one  time  it  was 
called  "  thymic  asthma,"  under  the  idea  that  it  was  caused  by  enlargement 
of  the  thymus.  This  hypothesis  was  maintained  by  Kopp  in  1830,  but  was 
disproved  by  Bednar  in  1852,  and  by  Friedleben  in  1858. 

*  i8yfliofi|rm«.— Spumat  glottidis— Spumodio  croap— Child-crowing — Thymic  aithma 
— if  ilhir*tcbet  Asthma. 
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Symptoms, — In  its  simplest  form  laryngismus  stridulus  condsts  of  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  natural  rhythm  of  the  respiration,  such  that  tiie  child  (for 
the  disease  is  one  of  childhood)  first  holds  its  breath  and  then  makes  a  more 
or  less  noisy  inspiration.  This  occurs  again  and  again  at  varying  intenrals 
— perhaps  especially  on  the  first  waking  from  sleep — but  neither  parents  nor 
nurses  may  attach  much  impoitance  to  it,  thinking  it  is  merely  a  "catching 
in  the  breath."  Gradually  the  paroxysms  assume  a  more  serious  charadar, 
or  they  may  have  begun  in  a  severe  form.  The  child  shows  signs  of 
great  distress  and  alarm.  Its  neck  and  back  become  arched,  its  chest  and 
abdomen  rigid,  its  eyes  turned  upwards,  and  its  limbs  tonicaUy  contracted, 
the  thumbs  being  bent  inwards,  the  fingers  extended,  and  the  wrists  flexed, 
while  the  legs  are  thrust  out,  the  soles  turned  inwards,  and  the  toes  str^ched 
wide  apart.  Its  face,  at  first  pale,  may  turn  purple,  or  of  a  ghastly  leadffli 
colour.  Sometimes  the  fsBces  and  the  urine  are  discharged  involuntanly, 
sometimes  there  is  a  noisy  expulsion  of  flatus.  After  a  few  seconds,  or  a 
minute  or  two  at  the  longest,  the  spasm  yields.  In  all  probability,  while  it 
lasts,  the  glottis  is  completely  closed.  As  it  passes  ofi*  a  chink  is  formed, 
through  which  the  air  can  slowly  enter,  making  a  loud  crowing  sound.  This 
usually  ends  the  seizure,  but  sometimes  two  or  more  paroxysms  occur  in 
rapid  succession.  According  to  Steflen  in  *  Ziemssen's  Handbuch,'  a  few 
unrhythmical  and  noisy  expirations,  and  one  or  more  whistling  or  cnywiog 
inspirations,  precede  the  stoppage  of  the  breath  which  constitutes  the  caitnJ 
feature  of  the  attack.  After  the  paroxysm  is  over  the  child  frets  (ht  cries 
for  a  little  while,  or  falls  asleep ;  or  it  may  at  once  seem  to  be  as  well  as 
ever,  returning  with  as  much  zest  as  before  to  its  toys,  or  to  any  game  in 
which  it  may  have  been  engaged. 

Fatal  event, — But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  a  seizure  of  larjmgisinis 
stridulus  ends  favourably.  Sometimes,  instead  of  relaxing,  the  spasm 
persists  until  life  is  extinct.  There  is  then,  of  course,  no  crowing  sound,  and 
there  may  be  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  the  cause  of  a  death  for  which 
the  parents  are  utterly  unprepared.  Some  years  ago  the  author  made  an 
autopsy  on  the  body  of  an  infant  aged  sixteen  months,  which  had  died 
suddenly  and  had  been  brought  to  the  hospital  by  its  motlier.  Nothii^ 
was  found  to  account  for  such  an  occurrence,  but  on  inquiry  next  day  it  was 
found  that  the  child  had  previously  had  attacks  of  "  child-crowing."  Steffen 
relates  the  case  of  an  infant  six  months  old,  who  was  one  night  taking  the 
breast  when  it  was  attacked  with  slight  spasm  of  the  glottis,  after  which  it 
went  on  sucking.  However,  the  attack  returned  more  severely,  and  the 
child  fell  backwards.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Steffen  was  at  the  spot 
The  child  had  been  laid  in  its  cot  under  the  idea  that  it  was  sleeping.  He 
found  it  livid  and  dead,  without  any  signs  of  spasm  of  the  limbs  or  of  any 
other  part  than  the  hu*ynx.  Sometimes,  however,  death  is  preceded  by 
tremulous  twitchings  of  muscles,  or  by  a  more  or  less  complete  epileptifonn 
convulsion,  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  other  forms  of  asphyxia. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  after  death  from  laryngismus  stridulus  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  are  found  gorged  with  blood,  but  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  imagining  that  the  congestion  is  antecedent  to  the 
paroxysms  or  concerned  in  producing  them.  When  the  disease  has  been  of 
some  standing  the  lungs  may,  according  to  Steffen,  be  found  emphysematoos; 
if  this  is  really  the  case,  in  imcomplicated  instances  of  an  affection  in  which 
there  is  only  inspiratory  dyspnoea,  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  theory 
of  emphysema  in  general. 
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Pathology, — It  is  clear  that  many  other  muscles  besides  those  of  the 
larynx  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  attacks  of  laryngismus  stridulus. 
The  preliminary  stoppage  of  breathing  may  be  perhaps  attributed  to  a 
mere  inhibition  of  the  respiratory  centre,  rather  than  to  spasm.  Steffen 
says  that  with  few  exceptions  the  diaphragm  and  the  chest  walls  are  "  in 
the  inspiratory  positions  "  when  the  pause  occurs,  but  he  can  hardly  mean 
that  they  are  in  the  position  which  they  normally  occupy  when  inspiration 
is  completed ;  for  if  so,  how  is  the  prolonged  inspiratory  movement  that 
immediately  follows  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  ?  Even  as  to  the 
part  played  by  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  at  the  time  when  the 
crowing  inspiration  takes  place  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  writei-s  have  doubted  whether  there  is  only  (as  is  generally  supposed) 
a  spasm  of  the  sphincter  of  the  glottis,  and  have  thought  that  there  must  be 
also  paralysis  of  the  opposing  crico-arytsenoidei  postici.  Now,  in  expeii- 
ments  on  rabbits  it  is  found  that  if  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  on  one  side 
is  divided,  and  its  central  end  is  then  excited  by  a  fai*adic  current,  the  result 
is  a  strong  bilateral  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords.  But  if  stimulation  of  the 
centres  in  the  bulb  thus  normally  tends  to  evoke  adduction,  the  only  question 
that  remains  is  whether,  when  it  occurs,  the  nerve-fibres  to  the  abductors  are 
left  out  of  the  reflex  circle,  or  whether  these  muscles  are  overpowered  by 
their  antagonists.  The  preponderant  action  of  the  sphincter  seems  best 
explained  by  the  latter  hypothesis,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  facts  already 
mentioned  with  regard  to  the  relative  liability  of  the  two  groups  of  muscles 
to  paralysis. 

/Etiology. — ^The  most  obvious  fact  in  the  setiology  of  laryngismus 
stridulus  is  its  relation  to  rickets.  According  to  Steffen,  at  least  nine  tenths 
of  all  cases  occur  in  rachitic  children.  By  Elsasser  it  was  thought  that 
craniotabes  was  in  a  special  way  associated  with  the  development  of 
laryngismus,  but  this  appears  not  to  be  the  case.  It  is  doubtless  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  all  in  turn  been  sufferers  from  rickets  that  laryn- 
gismus has  been  sometimes  noticed  in  several  children  of  the  same  parents. 
Dr  Reid  mentions  a  family  of  thirteen,  of  whom  only  one  escaped  laryn- 
gismus and  four  died  of  it.  Children  affected  with  laryngismus  are  not 
infrequently  fat^  so  that  theii*  parents  fondly  imagine  them  to  be  hearty 
and  strong ;  but  this  is  quite  compatible  with  their  being  highly  rachitic. 
The  relation  of  laryngismus  to  other  rachitic  spasmodic  neuroses,  tetany 
imd  carpo-pedal  contractions,  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  711). 

A  curious  pointy  noticed  by  Henoch,  is  that  laryngismus  stridulus  is  of 
far  more  common  occurrence  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  than  later  on.  Dr 
Gee,  among  sixty-three  cases,  observed  no  fewer  thaii  fifty-five  between  the 
months  of  February  and  June  inclusive.  His  explanation  is  that  the  extent 
to  which  children  are  kept  indoors  during  the  winter  increases  the  irritability 
of  their  nervous  centres. 

The  age  at  which  laryngismus  stridulus  begins  is  generally  from  four 
months  to  two  years.  But  Dr  Eeid  relates  cases  in  infants  only  a  few  hours 
after  birth ;  and  others  occur  in  children  of  various  ages  up  to  nine  years. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  fact  which  shows  that  rickets  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  laryngismus,  namely,  that 
the  latter  affection  is  much  more  frequent  in  boys  than  in  girls.  Steffen 
cites  figures  from  different  observers,  showing  that  the  proportion  of  males 
to  females  is  higher  than  that  of  two  to  one.  In  relation  to  it  he  alludes 
to  the  circumstance  that  membranous  croup  also  is  far  more  commonly  seen 
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in  male  children  than  in  female ;  and  this  is  still  more  markedly  tiie 
with  false  croup.  Such  an  indication  of  a  relationship  between  laryngiBBiitt 
and  other  diseases  of  the  main  air-passages  no  doubt  tends  to  make  one 
hesitate  in  assigning  a  principal  place  in  its  pathogenesis  to  an  0Ter-ezctt»- 
bility  of  nerve-centres  in  the  bulb. 

What,  however,  are  the  facts  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  tetany  and  carpo- 
pedal  contractions  in  children  of  the  two  sexes  1  On  reference  to  some  of  tlie 
recently  recorded  cases  of  tetany  it  appears  that  the  patients  have  been  diiefly 
boys.  And  although  chorea  is  well  known  to  be  more  common  in  girls  than 
in  boys,  one  must  remember  that  its  seat  is  probably  not  in  the  bulb,  bat  in 
the  large  basal  ganglia ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  occurs  at  a  later  age,  when 
the  course  of  development  may  probably  have  altered  the  relations  between 
the  two  sexes  as  regards  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  centres.  In  this 
connection  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  many  more  males  than  femak^ 
whether  children  or  adults,  succumb  to  tubercular  meningitis. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  »tiology  of 
laryngismus,  we  may  without  hesitation  reject  another  hypothesis  which  a  few 
years  ago  had  many  supporters,  namely,  that  it  is  always  of  reflex  origio 
and  dependent  upon  some  irritation  conveyed  upwards  to  the  nervooB 
centres  from  the  periphery.  This  was  declared  by  Dr  Marshall  Hall  to  be 
the  "  only  true  mode  of  viewing  "  the  disease,  and  he  maintained  that  the 
cause  of  it  was  almost  always  to  be  found  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  teeth, 
in  disorder  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  bowels.  A  few  years  earlier,  Dr 
Hugh  Ley  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  laryngismus  was  the  result  of 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  vagi  nerves  by  enlarged  bronchial  or  cervical 
glands.  He  did  in  fact  show  that  glandular  enlargement  was  often 
present.  But  it  certainly  may  be  absent;  and  no  morbid  anatomist 
who  has  learnt  how  frequently  in  autopsies  upon  children  the  vagi  nerves 
are  found  surrounded  by  caseating  glands,  will  assign  to  them  any  iii- 
portant  share  in  its  aetiology.  When  the  nervous  centres  are  in  a  morbid 
state,  with  gradually  increasing  irritability  of  their  ceUs,  exploeioDS  may  be 
directly  brought  about  by  stimuli  conveyed  from  internal  organs,  just  as  in 
severe  cases  they  can  be  excited  by  merely  touching  the  surface  of  a  child's 
body.  The  analogy  of  epilepsy  and  of  many  other  neuroses  is  quite  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis.  Still,  the  fact  that  what  must  be  a  ocmstant 
stimulation  produces  intermittent  effects  shows  how  preponderant  is  the 
paroxysmal  state  of  the  nervous  centres. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  no  other  affection  with  which  laryngismus  stridnfais 
can  be  easily  confounded  by  those  who  know  its  symptoms.  At  the  moment 
of  an  attack,  if  there  had  been  none  previously,  or  if  the  child's  hiatoiy  were 
unknown,  one  might  suppose  the  obstruction  of  the  larynx  to  be  doe  to  a 
foreign  body.  It  would  be  quite  right  to  pass  one's  finger  to  the  back  ol 
the  throat  to  settle  the  question ;  but  the  subsidence  of  the  spasm  voaU 
show  the  real  nature  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — ^The  natural  course  of  laryngismus  stridulus,  when  undi»- 
turbed  by  treatment,  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  attacks 
continue  to  be  slight^  and  occur  at  wide  intervals ;  sometimes  they  increise 
in  severity  and  in  number,  until  there  may  be  thirty  or  fcHiy  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  either  case  they  may  after  a  few  weeks  gradually  become 
less  frequent,  until  at  length  they  cease  entirely.  Some  writers  have  stid 
that  one  case  in  every  three  proves  fatal ;  but  if  mild  and  severe  eases  be 
reckoned  together  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favourable.     It  is  worse  when 
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tbe  child  is  very  young ;  and  according  to  Steffen  it  is  better  in  girls  than 
in  boys. 

Tre(UmerU, — ^The  treatment  of  laryngismus  stridulus  is,  in  the  first  place, 
t^bat  of  rickets — sunlight,  fresh  air,  good  food,  cod-liver  oil.  A  change  to 
the  coimtry  or  the  sea-side  is  often  quickly  followed  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  attacks.  Dr  Binger  strongly  advocates  sponging  with  cold  water  twice 
or  thrice  daily.  Of  drugs,  the  most  trustworthy  is  bromide  of  sodium,  of 
^which  from  three  to  five  grains  may  be  given  as  a  dose.  Many  find  syrup 
of  chloral  hydrate  (Tn.x — xx)  the  most  efficient  medicine;  it  is  readily 
taken  by  young  children,  and  is  perfectly  safe. 

It  is  right  to  look  out  for  any  condition  of  distant  parts  that  may 
'  possibly  be  concerned  in  imtating  the  nervous  centres.  If  the  gums  are 
hot  and  tense  they  should  be  lanced.  If  the  bowels  are  loaded  a  few 
aperient  or  vermifuge  doses  should  be  given ;  but  it  will  not  often  be  found 
that  great  results  are  thus  attained,  either  in  diminishing  the  severity  or  in 
reducing  the  frequency  of  the  seizures. 

When  a  paroxysm  is  so  prolonged  as  to  require  treatment  cold  water 
may  be  dashed  over  the  face  and  head,  the  body  being  perhaps  immersed  in 
a  warm  bath ;  or  a  bottle  containing  ammonia  may  be  held  to  the  nostrils. 
The  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  recommended  by  some  writers.  In  severe 
cases  the  nurse  should  be  taught  beforehand  how  to  act  should  the  emergency 
arise.  Even  if  life  should  have  apparently  become  extinct  it  may  sometimes 
be  restored  by  artificial  respiration,  as  was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by 
Mr  Johnson  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  '  DubUu  Hosp.  Eeports.' 

Inflammatory  affections  of  the  larynx, — Laryngitis  differs  widely  in  its 
seat,  its  symptoms,  and  its  course.  Some  forms  mainly  affect  the  mucous 
membrane,  whereas  others  start  in  the  deeper  structures  of  the  larynx. 
Clinically  superficial  laryngitis  presents  two  varieties  :  first,  those  attended 
with  dyspnoea  so  severe  that  it  threatens  life — these  are  commonly  known 
as  cases  of  croup  /  secondly,  cases  in  which  the  chief  symptom  is  impairment 
of  the  voice — acute  or  chronic  catarrh  of  the  larynx. 

Croup.* — In  1765  Dr  Francis  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  published  a  tract 
of  sixty  pages,  an  'Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Cure  of  the 
Croup,'  a  disease  which  he  declared  to  be  entirely  unrecognised  by  medical 
writers,  although  it  was  known  to  the  common  people  of  Scotland  by  several 
distinct  names,  of  which  "  croup"  is  one.  In  each  of  the  post-mortem  exa- 
minations which  he  made  he  found  the  trachea  lined  by  a  more  or  Jess 
complete  membranous  layer.  Thirty-six  years  later,  in  1801,  another  Scotch 
physician,  Dr  John  Cheyne,  wrote  on  the  same  subject  a  work  which  has 
become  classic ;  his  views  upon  the  pathology  of  croup  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Home.  In  the  meantime  the  existence  of  the  new  disease  had 
become  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent The  relation  of  certain  other  affections  of  the  throat  to  Home's 
disease  were  discussed  by  his  successor,  so  that  in  Cheyne's  work  a  contro- 
versy was  begun,  which  even  now  is  not  finally  settled. 

The  word  Croup  is  of  English  origin,  and  applies  to  the  peculiar  sound 
of  the  breathing  in  this  disorder.     It  is  properly  a  clinical  tetm,  but  has 

•  Sjfnonynu. — Cynsnche  trachealis — Cynanche  stridala— Angina  suffocatoria — ^Morbus 
strangnlatorins.— JV.  Angine  couenneuse  trach^le  on  membranease ;  Le  cronp. — Germ. 
H&ntige  Brftune ;  Der  Cronp. 
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unfortunately  been  Associated  with  the  pathological  condition  of  membranooi 
laryngitis.  We  have  to  inquire :  (i)  whether  the  membraoons  "croup" 
of  the  Scottish  writers  is  distinct  from  the  disease  which  has  since  beoi 
called  diphtheria ;  (ii)  whether  it  is  distinct  from  a  milder  affection  of  the 
air-passages,  named  f(d$t  or  spurious  croup^  siridulaus  angina,  siridnkms 
laryngitis,  spasmodic  laryngitis*  or  inflammatory  croup. 

(i)  Croup  and  diphtheria. — The  controversy  in  r^ard  to  this  pomt  wis 
definitely  begun  by  Bretonneau,  of  Tours.  In  his  earlier  'MmoirB  on 
Diphtheria,'  1821 — 1826,  he  made  it  his  principal  object  to  prove  that  that 
disease  and  croup  are  identical.  This  view  was  adopted  by  his  pupil. 
Trousseau,  by  Guersent,  Barthez,  and  almost  all  the  other  leading  French 
physicians.  In  England  it  was  for  a  long  time  repudiated,  but  latterly  it ' 
has  met  with  a  much  more  favourable  reception.  The  late  Dr  HiUier 
advocated  it  in  1862,  and  since  then  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Semple,  Sir  Jdin 
Cormack,  and  many  others. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  both  Home  and  Cheyne  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  disease  which  they  described  wu 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  one  which  affected  the  larynx  seccmdarily, 
having  its  original  seat  in  the  fauces.  Home,  in  quoting  Dr  Hare's  gn^diie 
account  of  the  "  morbus  strangulatorius  "  in  Cornwall  (which  was  epidemic 
diphthena  in  its  most  typical  form),  says  that  that  complaint  "  appears  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  malignant  sore-throat,  although  it  sometimes  attacked 
the  trachea."  And  Cheyne  begins  his  section  on  diagnosis  by  remaridng 
that  he  had  seen  several  children,  whom  he  would  have  supposed  to  be 
suffering  under  the  second  stage  of  croup  had  he  not  discovered  sloughs 
upon  the  tonsils  and  uvula. 

One  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  membranous  croup  with  diph- 
theria adduced  by  Sir  William  Jenner  is  that  mucous  membranes  do  not 
pour  out  lymph  upon  their  surface  when  inflamed  by  ordinary  irritants  as 
serous  membranes  do  ;  so  that  an  affection  of  the  larynx  attended  wiUi  Uie 
formation  of  false  membranes  must  be  a  specific  inflammation.  But^  both 
for  the  fauces  and  the  air-passages,  it  is  certain  that  this  rule  is  far  bom 
being  absolute.  In  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  for  1877  (p.  384)  sevoi 
cases  were  recorded  by  the  author,  in  which  those  parts  presented  B^ppeti- 
ances  indistinguishable  from  diphtheria  as  the  result  of  scalds  of  the  throat 
by  boiling  water,  which  the  children  had  sucked  from  the  spout  of  a  teapot 
or  kettle ;  one  case  of  a  boy,  who  got  a  bean  into  his  right  bronchus,  and 
whose  larynx  and  trachea  were  coated  with  l3rmph;  two  cases  (already 
refened  to  at  p.  263)  of  children  whose  fauces  were  irritated,  one  by  a  piece 
of  hot  potato  lodging  in  the  throat,  the  other  by  a  burning  stick,  and  in  whom 
the  morbid  action  took  the  same  form  ;  one  case  of  a  man  aged  twenty-four 
who  was  admitted  for  a  cut  throat,  and  who  died  of  a  plastic  inflammation  of 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes ;  three  cases  in  adults  in  which 
membranous  laryngitis  was  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  pharynx,  tubercidar 
ulceration  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  syphilitic  disease,  for  which  tracheoU»ny 
had  been  performed;  and,  lastly,  two  cases,  both  in  adults,  in  which  a 
similar  affection  was  associated  with  acute  or  a  chronic  pneumonia — six- 
teen in  all.  Many  of  the  patients,  indeed,  had  had  tracheotomy  performed 
some  days  before  death,  and  it  might  be  plausibly  argued  that  a  btdljr 
cleaned  tube,  if  it  had  before  been  used  for  a  case  of  diphtheria,  migbt 

•  By  an  unfortuiinte  confusion  some  writers  have  designated  as  **  spasmodic  croup  "  tl* 
entirely  different  complaint  *'  lartfnghmut  stridulus,**  described  above. 
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have  inoculated  the  parts  with  the  specific  disease.  This,  however,  would 
not  apply  to  some  of  the  above  cases,  nor  to  one  recorded  by  Mr  Parker 
('  Clin.  Trans.,'  1875)  of  a  child  who  had  scalded  its  throat  with  hot  water, 
and  from  whose  trachea  false  membranes  were  drawn  up  by  means  of  a 
feather  almost  immediately  after  the  operation.  Moreover,  both  Eietz 
and  Oertel  found  it  easy  to  set  up  a  plastic  inflammation  of  the  trachea 
in  dogs  and  rabbits  by  dropping  a  few  minims  of  Liquor  Ammonise  into 
it  through  an  external  wound.  Oertel  performed  this  experiment  on 
seventeen  animals,  and  succeeded  in  every  instance  in  producing  artificial 
**  croup  " — i.  e,  a  traumatic  membranous  laryngitis. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  false  membranes  in  croup  and  in  diphtheria 
presented  constant  differences,  microscopical  and  chemical ;  but  we  now 
know  that  in  diphtheria  itself  they  vary  in  their  appearance,  in  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  subjacent  parts,  and  even  in  their  histological  characters, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  mucous  tract  upon  which  they  are  developed. 
This  fact  overthrows  all  the  histological  distinctions  between  the  two 
diseases. 

Oertel  believes  the  presence  of  micrococci  to  be  essential  to  diphtheria, 
but  in  the  false  membranes  which  he  set  up  artificially  in  animals  by 
dropping  Liquor  Ammonise  into  the  trachea,  he  found  micrococci,  though 
in  small  numbers,  and  only  in  the  more  superficial  layers.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  micrococci  which  are  generally  present  in  diphtheritic 
membranes  possess  the  importance  which  Oertel  attributes  to  them  (supra, 
p.  261);  but  their  non-occurrence  in  croup  might  still  be  distinctive  of 
that  diselise.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  however,  other  observers  have  failed  in 
cases  of  diphtheria  to  detect  the  micrococci  in  false  membranes  below  the 
glottis. 

Another  distinction  between  diphtheria  and  croup,  on  which  some 
observers  have  laid  great  stress,  seems  to  be  capable  of  ready  explanation. 
It  is  the  clinical  fact  that  marked  symptoms  of  depression — a  dry,  brown 
tongue,  sordes  on  the  lips,  petechise  on  the  skin,  haemorrhages  upon  the 
internal  serous  surfaces — are  present  in  the  former,  but  absent  in  the  latter 
disease.  In  many  cases  of  diphtheria,  however,  no  such  symptoms  show 
themselves  until  several  days  have  elapsed ;  and  since  croup  destroys  life 
rapidly  by  the  mere  effects  of  the  presence  of  false  membranes  in  the  air- 
passages,  one  could  not  expect  it  to  be  attended  with  signs  of  depression 
and  of  septicaemia,  even  if  it  is  a  modification  of  diphtheria. 

Again,  the  fact  that  a  definite  exposure  to  cold  has  immediately  preceded 
and  apparently  excited  an  attack  of  membranous  laryngitis,  seems  to  be  no 
proof  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  diphtheria.  At  least  Sir  William  Jenner 
says  that  he  has  seen  cases  which  arose  in  this  way,  and  which  he  believed 
to  have  been  diphtheria,  because  albumen  showed  itself  in  the  urine  ;  and  in 
the  chapter  on  diphtheria  (p.  262)  Dr  Yeat's  observations  are  recorded 
(which  seem  to  refer  to  faucial  diphtheria  occurring  in  adults)  as  to 
the  frequency  with  which,  during  an  epidemic,  those  persons  were  attacked 
who  had  immediately  before  been  exposed  to  the  night  air.  Was  it 
diphtheria  which  (as  Watson  relates)  seized  Dr  Gregory's  twin  children 
on  the  same  nighty  after  walking  together  in  the  evening  during  a  cold 
wind  ! 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  manifest  to  the  present  writer  that  no  criteria 
based  either  upon  morbid  anatomy  or  upon  clinical  Sjrmptoms  avail  to 
distinguish  laryngeal  diphtheria  from  croup ;  that  is  to  say,  that  th  e  case 
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in  which  diphtheria  is  limited  to  the  air-passages  are  really  undistiDguisb- 
able  from  membranous  laryngitis  with  symptoms  of  croup.* 

Notwithstanding  Dr  Fs^ge's  arguments  in  the  '  Medico-Chir.  TraiiB.'  for 
1879,  and  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  there  is  increasu^  ftgree- 
ment  that  the  disease  as  we  see  it  in  London  is  one — faucial  diphtheria  or 
laryngeal  diphtheria  or  both.  Traumatic  cases  of  membranous  laryngitift 
may  occur,  and  occasionally  idiopathic  cases  of  the  same  kind ;  but  "  croup  " 
expresses  a  certain  combination  of  symptoms,  and  though  these  may  depend 
on  membranous  laryngitis,  they  may  equtdly  depend  on  acute  laryngeal 
catarrh  or  spasm.  In  any  case  it  is  most  undesirable  to  use  "  croup "  as  a 
pathological  term. 

(ii)  Croup  a/nd  catarrhal  la/ryngiiis. — ITie  next  question  is,  what  rektum 
to  the  croup  of  Home  and  Cheyne  is  borne  by  those  cases  of  "  croup  " — not 
infrequent — in  which  the  air-passages  are  certainly  without  false  mem- 
branes ?  Bretonneau  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  indicated 
clearly  the  points  of  difference,  and  his  name  for  the  cases  in  questioo 
was  '*  stridulous  angina."  But  the  English  writers  of  the  end  of  the  last 
century  were  well  acquainted  with  the  clinical  history  of  non-membrmDoos 
laryngitis,  which  was  known  to  them  as  "  spasmodic  croup  "  or  "  sporioos 
croup."  Its  peculiar  characters  are  fully  set  forth  in  a  paper  wldch  Mr 
Field,  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  read  in  1796. 

The  most  distinctive  features  of  this  non-membranous  croup  are  die 
suddenness  of  its  onset  and  the  alarming  nature  of  the  symptoms  which  it 
presents  from  the  very  commencement.  A  child  who  is  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  or  who  may  have  had  a  slight  cold  for  a  day  or  two,  goes  to 
bed  without  any  sign  of  laryngeal  affection,  and  falls  asleep  as  quietly  as 
usual.  About  eleven  o'clock,  or  at  midnight  or  a  little  later,  he  suddenly 
starts  up  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement  and  terror.  He  coughs  inces- 
santly, making  a  hard,  hoarse,  barking  noise.  He  pants  for  breaUi,  and 
each  inspiration  is  attended  with  a  loud  crowing  sound.  His  voice  is 
hoarse  and  it  may  be  very  feeble,  but  it  is  not  whispering  as  in  ''tnie 
(membranous)  croup."  His  face,  at  first  flushed,  afterwards  becomes  pale 
and  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.     The  parents  are  alarmed  and  the  nearest 

*  Cases  in  which  there  is  an  affection  of  the  fauces,  such  as  would  be  commoiilj  called 
diphtheria,  are  much  less  often  traceable  to  contagion  when  the  air-passages  ar«  alleeted 
than  when  they  escape.  There  seems  to  be  a  regular  descending  scale  of  oontagioiisoesB, 
according  as  the  morbid  process  falls  with  less  intensity  upon  the  tonsils  and  palate  aad 
with  more  intensity  upon  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Moreover,  whereas  diphUieria  attaddag 
the  fauces  is  common  in  adults,  nearly  all  the  cases  at  Quy's  Hospital  in  which  these  nuts 
are  but  slightly  affected,  and  the  brunt  of  the  disease  has  fallen  upon  the  air-pastages,  hare 
been  in  children  below  five  years  of  age.  Now,  it  is  very  improbable  that  soch  diffctentei 
should  exist,  either  as  regards  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  or  as  regards  its  occiuTOiee 
at  a  special  period  of  life ;  but  one  sees  at  once  that  the  recognition  of  these  differeoces  is 
exceeoingly  favourable  towards  the  inclusion  within  the  domain  of  diphtheria  of  cases  xa 
which  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  alone  attacked,  the  tonsils  and  palate  remaining  firee. 
For  the  latter  esses  are  likewise  peculiar  to  children,  and  their  non-contagioQaneM  is  tiie 
very  point  on  which  the  whole  discussion  turns. 

Is  it  not  preferable  to  adopt  another  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  involves  no  soch  impro-  • 
babilities  P  It  is  to  assume  that  the  greater  number  of  the  seven  cases  referred  to  at  p.  882 
were  really  not  examples  of  diphtheria  at  all,  although  the  fauces  were  affected.  After  all, 
it  seems  an  absurdity  to  draw  a  fixed  line  at  the  edge  of  the  epiglottis,  and  to  say  that  so 
long  as  an  inflammatory  process  is  limited  to  the  parts  below  it  the  case  may  be  one  of 
simple  membranous  croup,  but  that  if  it  spreads  above  this  line  it  must  be  dne  to  t2»e 
specific  poison  of  diphtht^ria.  No  doubt  the  great  difference  in  histological  stmctore  between 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx  appears  favourable  to  such  a  view.  Bet 
we  know  that,  whether  in  diphtheria  or  after  a  scald  of  the  throat,  no  obstacle  to  the  dmttui 
of  an  inflammatory  process  is  offered  by  this  difference  in  structure.  Why  then  ahoold  it 
bo  ft  bar  to  the  ascent,  when  the  air-passages  are  first  attacked  P—C.  H.  F. 
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medical  man  is  sent  for  in  haste.  But,  instead  of  the  child  getting  worse, 
each  paroxysm  of  coughing  is  rather  less  severe  than  the  preceding  one ;  and 
after  half  an  hour,  or  in  two  or  three  hours,  he  becomes  calm  and  sleeps. 
In  the  morning,  when  he  wakes  up,  his  cough  is  still  hoarse  and  barking, 
but  it  is  not  so  hard;  his  respiration  is  attended  with  little  or  none  of 
the  whistling  sound  ;  his  voice  has  nearly  regained  its  natural  tone.  During 
the  day  the  child  is  as  cheerful  as  before  and  has  but  little  cough ;  his 
pulse  is  not  accelerated ;  he  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  feverish.  On  the  following 
evening  the  symptoms  may  return,  though  not  often  as  severely  as  at  first ; 
and  occasionally  they  may  repeat  themselves  for  several  nights  in  succession 
with  gradually  diminished  intensity. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  attacks  of  this  kind  ever  prove  fatal.  Trousseau 
speaks  of  having  seen  three  cases  in  which  death  occurred.  But  the  only 
one  of  which  he  gives  details  is  that  of  a  schoolboy,  thirteen  years  old,  who 
was  suddenly  seized  with  dyspnoea  on  walking  in  the  morning,  and  who  seems 
to  have  died  at  the  end  of  about  four  hours.  On  posi-mortem  examination 
the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  was  found  to  be  reddened  and  the  arytseno- 
epiglottidean  folds  were  a  little  swollen  ;  the  vocal  cords  were  swollen,  and 
on  one  of  them  "there  was  a  slight  membranous  concretion,  possessing, 
however,  none  of  the  characters  of  diphtheritic  false  membrane.''  Probably 
severe  laryngitis  would  have  developed  if  the  patient  had  lived  a  little 
longer.  It  certainly  was  not  a  typical  case  of  spurious  croup  as  regards 
the  hour  at  which  the  attack  began,  and  the  boy  was  much  beyond  the 
usual  age. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  pathology  of  spurious  croup  is  a  matter  of 
inference  only  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  it  depends  upon  catarrhal 
laryngitis,  complicated  with  spasm   of  the  glottis. 

Another  feature  of  this  complaint  is  its  tendency  to  recur  again  and 
again  in  the  same  individual  A  child  who  has  once  had  it  is  always  likely 
to  be  attacked  a  second  time  if  he  is  exposed  to  cold  or  wet ;  and  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  6r  fifteen  every  slight  catarrhal  affection  is  apt  to  be  accom- 
panied with  the  peculiar  hard  barking  cough.  When  one  hears  that  a 
person  suffered  from  "  croup  "  repeatedly  during  childhood,  one  may  pretty 
safely  conclude  that  the  disease  was  "  spurious,"  t.  e,  is  not  membranous 
laryngitis. 

Cheyne,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  discusses  at  considerable 
length  the  relation  between  the  "  Croup "  of  Home  and  this  "  spurious " 
or  "  spasmodic "  affection,  with  the  description  of  which  he  was  familiar 
through  the  writings  of  Field  and  of  Ferriar,  a  physician  of  Manchester, 
who  had  published  an  essay  on  the  subject  in  1810.*  And  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  no  just  grounds  for  admitting  two  kinds  of 
croup.  The  affection  in  question  "occurs,"  he  says,  "in  those  families 
which  are  subject  to  genuine  croup;  it  arises  from  the  same  exciting 
causes  (exposure  to  cold) ;  it  prevails  during  the  same  weather."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  many  cases  in  which  the  breathing  afterwards  becomes 
permanently  affected,  the  symptoms  are  for  the  first  few  days  most  marked 
during  the  early  pait  of  the  night,  the  patient  in  the  daytime  seeming  to 
have  nothing  the  matter  with  him  but  a  cough. 

There  are,  however,  two  criteria  which   point  very  strongly  to  the 

*  After  reading  Ferriar's  essay  it  seems  to  the  writer  probable  that  his  cases  of  "  troe 
cronp "  would  now  be  recognised  as  diphtheria,  and  that  those  of  " spurious  croup"  would 
be  called  acute  spasmodic  laryngitis. 
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existence  of  "  spurious  "  (catarrhal)  as  separate  from  "  true  (membranoiB) 
croup."  One  is  the  sudden  onset  of  the  complaint  with  all  its  sjmptomt 
in  full  force.  The  other  is  its  liability  to  return  agidn  and  again  in  the 
same  patient.  If  spurious  croup  were  merely  an  undeveloped  or  milder 
variety  of  membranous  laryngitis,  one  would  expect  that  diose  who  are 
subject  to  it  would  be  very  apt,  when  the  exciting  cause  happens  to  be 
powerfully  in  operation,  to  have  it  in  its  severe  form.  Yet  it  is  a  qnestkm 
whether  a  single  instance  has  been  recorded. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cheyne  included,  in  his  description  of  crmqi, 
cases  of  "  stridulous  angina.''  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  every  case  which 
he  details,  as  an  example  of  spurious  croup,  recovered. 

Trousseau  says  that  although  "stridulous  larjmgitis"  (as  he  tem^ 
the  affection)  is  very  common,  he  had  had  only  one  case  in  his  wank 
at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  a  principal  reason  for  this  being  the  sudden  way  in 
which  it  declares  itself,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  yields,  so  that 
children  attacked  by  it  are  very  seldom  brought  to  hospitals.  But  in  Ga/i 
Hospital,  between  the  years  1867  and  1876,  there  were  admitted  ten  cases 
at  least  of  croup  (and  probably  several  more)  in  which  recovery  took  pbce, 
and  in  which  there  was  no  proof  of  the  formation  of  false  membranes.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  symptoms  were  continuous  for  some  days  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  clinical  reports  very  seldom  say  anything  about  previoos 
attacks  of  a  similar  kind.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  in  London  a  form  of 
non-membranous  croup  is  of  frequent  occurrence  which  in  Paris  is  not  met 
with.* 

*  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Dr  Gborge  Johnson—who  is  anxioos  to  draw  a  sharp  fine  of 
distinction  between  the  cases  of  membranons  laryngitis  ^which  he  regards  as  exnnolss  of 
diphtheria^  and  those  in  which  no  snch  membranes  are  found  (which  be  terms  **  inrniriV 
laryngitis^'  or  *' inflammatory  croup") — is  obliged  to  extend  the  definition  o£  the  btter 
affection  beyond  the  narrow  limits  which  had  bden  set  by  the  earlier  English  and  hj  ths 
French  writers.  In  fact,  in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  '  Lectures '  (m  vhick 
Dr  Johnson's  views  are  adopted)  the  whole  description  of  "  croup"  is  transfened  bodily  to 
the  new  "  infantile  laryngitis."  This  is  no  longer  the  harmless  affection  of  Bretonncu 
and  1>ons8eau,  but  a  disease  which  "proves  fatal  sometimes  within  twenty-four  boon  tad 
often  within  forty-eight  hours,"  and  which  "  may  continue  for  five  or  six  days  before  it 
terminates."  Now,  in  the  course  of  many  years  there  appears  to  have  bem  at  Qvfi 
Hospital  only  one  case  fatal,  in  which  false  membranes  were  not  found  after  death.  Bat, 
as  already  remarked,  it  often  happens  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  presence  during  life. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  in  two  out  of  eleven  cases  of  **idi<^thic  croup"  which 
came  under  Dr  Wesf  s  care  between  1889  and  1849,  when  diphtiieria  (at  least  ia  sa 
epidemic  form)  was  not  prevailing  in  this  country,  tiiere  was  '*  a  scanty  fbrmatkm  of 
false  membrane  upon  the  velum  and  tonsils."  No  doubt,  in  an  individual  case,  the  p«B- 
bility  that  the  disease  may  be  diphtheria  can  never  be  absolutely  negatived.  Ibe  most 
important  points  against  it  would  be  the  absence  of  a  history  of  contagion,  the  circamstoBce 
that  no  other  person  in  the  house  or  in  the  neighbourhood  had  had  anything  tiist  eoold 
possibly  be  set  down  as  diphtheria,  and  (with  due  allowance  for  the  facts  stated  at  p.  268) 
there  having  been  a  direct  exposure  to  weather  or  to  some  considerable  change  of  teapoa* 
ture  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  belief  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  true  membmnoui  crovp 
in  children,  distinct  from  lai^geal  diphtheria,  is  antagonistic  not  only  to  that  of  VrmA 
and  most  modem  English  writers,  but  also  to  those  of  Qerman  pathologists  on  the  sobject 
Even  those  who  theoretically  admit  the  existence  of  membranous  laryngitis  and  tiacbeitii 
independent  of  diphtheria,  in  practice  seem  to  assign  to  diphtiieria  almo£  all  the  caNs  tkst 
they  see. 

It  is,  however,  an  important  question  whether  this  may  not  depend  upon  the  fact  that  on  tkc 
Continent  non-specific  membranous  croup  is  really  a  much  more  rare  disease  than  in  English 
Cheyne  makes  the  assertion  that  it  is  far  less  known  in  the  temperate  than  in  the  nortban 
regions  of  Europe;  but  one  can  hardly  tell  on  what  facts  such  a  statement  is  based.  Em 
in  Qreat  Britain  the  disease  appears  to  be  irregular  in  its  distributi<m.  Home  statei  thst 
in  his  time  it  was  far  more  frequent  in  Leith  and  Middleburgh,  which  are  near  to  the  •»• 
shore,  than  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  that  city  Dr  Alison  found  it  most  prevalimt  in  those  ptfti 
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Symptoms. — "Croup"  as  distinct  from  diphtheria  and  dependent  on 
acute  laryngeal  catarrh  with  spasm,  commonly  begins  with  but  slight 
severity.  The  child  is  noticed  to  be  feverish,  refusing  its  food,  but  asking 
frequently  for  water.  Its  voice  is  hoarse  ;  it  sneezes  frequently  ;  it  may 
have  rather  a  shrill  cough.  It  complains  of  no  pain  in  swallowing.  After 
some  hours,  or  not  until  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  days,  symptoms  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease  first  begin.  Their  onset  is  generally  gradual,  but  it 
may  be  sudden  and  may  come  on  in  the  night. 

Of  all  these  symptoms  the  most  important  is  dyspnoea.  The  breathing 
is  not  only  hurried  but  noisy.  Each  inspiration  is  attended  with  a  peculiar 
whistling  sound,  which  may  be  audible  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  a 
similar  sound,  or  one  of  a  more  snoring  character,  may  accompany  the 
expiration.  On  uncovering  the  child's  chest,  one  sees  that  the  structures 
above  the  sternum  and  the  clavicles,  and  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  are  all 
drawn  inwards  each  time  the  child  breathes.  And  as  the  disease  advances, 
the  epigastrium,  the  fsJse  ribs,  and  even  the  lower  portion  of  the  breast-bone 
itself,  form  part  of  a  deep  hollow,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm; 
this  muscle  being  arched  upwards  into  the  chest  by  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
can  only  drag  its  attachments  backwards  towards  the  spinal  column,  where 
it  contracts. 

The  cough,  at  first  harsh  and  clanging,  gradually  grows  husky  and  at 
length  is  inaudible.  The  voice,  from  being  hoarse,  becomes  whispering, 
and  is  finally  extinguished.  When  the  child  attempts  to  speak,  its  lips  can 
be  seen  to  move,  but  not  the  slightest  sound  is  heard.  The  nostrils  dilate 
with  each  efifort  to  breathe.  The  head  is  thrown  backwards  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  spine  is  curved  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  not  very 
obvious  why  this  peculiar  attitude  should  be  adopted,  but  the  supposition 
is  that  the  trachea  is  stretched,  so  that  air  can  better  pass  by  the  side  of  the 
false  membrane.  Ferriar  once  saw  the  corpse  of  a  child  who  had  died  of 
croup  resting  on  its  head  and  its  heels,  as  if  it  had  died  of  tetanus. 

Besides  its  persistent  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  child  labouring  under 
croup  is  also  liable  to  frequent  exacerbations.  If  lying  or  sitting  in  bed, 
the  little  patient  starts  up  and  throws  itself  into  the  arms  of  its  mother  or 
nurse  ;  but  the  next  instant  begs  to  be  put  back  into  its  crib.  It  clutches 
at  anything  within  reach,  or  at  its  own  throat,  as  if  to  tear  away  the 
obstacle  to  the  free  entrance  of  air.  After  a  time  it  sinks  back  exhausted 
and  may  fall  asleep.  There  is  still  a  doubt  whether  such  paroxysms  depend 
upon  muscular  spasm,  or  upon  the  impaction  of  portions  of  false  membrane 
or  inspissated  secretion  in  the  chink  of  the  glottis.  Some  observers  think 
that  the  more  constant  dyspnoea  is  the  mechanical  result  of  a  swollen 

which  are  lowest  in  sitaation.  Wet  and  marshy  spots  are  said  to  he  favoorahle  to  its 
occorrence.  Some  of  the  medical  men  practising  in  Norwich  say  that  it  is  unknown  in 
that  city>  which  has  a  very  dry  and  hracing  air,  although  it  is  mnch  exposed  to  cold  easterly 
winds.— C.  H.  P. 

An  assailant  of  the  position  so  ahly  defended  hy  the  anthor  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  would  need  acquaintance  with  hospital  and  private  practice,  and  with  children's 
diseases  in  town  and  country,  as  well  as  in  different  climates,  such  as  very  few  physicians 
possess.  For  a  most  valuahle  summary  of  facts  and  opinions  on  this  important  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the '  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,*  ten  years  ago,  "  to  investigate  the  relations  of  Membranous  Croup 
and  Diphtheria."  There  are  numerous  cases  tabulated  (64  by  Dr  Dickinson,  63  by 
Dr  Qee,  and  88  by  Dr  Fagge),  and  replies  to  a  series  of  question  put  by  the  committee 
from  a  large  number  of  physicians  to  London  hospitals,  as  well  as  from  othm  in  the 
country  and  abroad  (voL  Ixii,  1879). 
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laryngeal  mucous  mombi*ane,  or  of  muco-purulent  matter  opon  its  surbce, 
and  refer  the  paroxysms  to  spasm  of  the  Iar3rng6al  muscles.* 

It  seems  likely  that  such  extreme  dyspnoea  would  be  attended  witk 
albuminuria.  But  in  the  series  of  cases  recorded  by  Mr  Lamb  in  the 
*  Guy's  Hospital'  Reports'  for  1877,  there  was  only  one  in  which  the  sym- 
ptom was  detected,  and  here  there  were  other  grounds  for  believing  tike 
disease  to  be  diphtheria. 

Event, — When  croup  is  to  terminate  favourably,  the  little  patient's  breath- 
ing becomes  easier,  its  cough  softer  and  more  loose. 

Remissions  in  the  symptoms  are  not  infrequent,  especially  in  themoming 
hours.  The  child  breathes  better ;  his  cough  is  less  distressing ;  he  pirtiaUy 
regains  his  voice ;  he  may  aisk  for  food,  or  get  a  little  quiet  sleep.  But 
such  a  change  sometimes  ends  in  rapid  exhaustion. 

The  approach  of  a  fatal  termination  is  usually  indicated  by  symptoms  of 
asphyxia.  The  cheeks  and  lips  become  pale  and  bluish ;  Uie  fcH^ead  is 
covered  with  a  clammy  sweat ;  the  child  ceases  to  take  notice,  and  lies  with 
half -closed,  drowsy  eyes ;  the  breat^ng  becomes  shallow ;  the  poise  rapid 
and  intermittent ;  and  the  extremities  cold.  Death  is  often  preceded  by 
convulsions. 

etiology. — ^The  chief  exciting  cause  of  croup  is  by  all  writers  said  to  be 
exposure  to  cold.  Dr  Alison  noticed  that  it  was  often  produced  by  a  child 
sleeping  in  a  room  newly  washed,  and  consequently  that  in  Edinburgh  cases 
frequently  occurred  on  Saturday  night  Cheyne  said  that  in  all  but  three 
of  the  cases  of  croup  which  he  saw  there  had  been  exposure  to  the  weather. 
It  is  stated  that  croup  is  more  frequent  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer  months,  but  this  is  doubtful  Perhaps,  like  acute  pneumonia,  it 
may  attack  those  who  are  exposed  to  chill  after  a  hot  day,  or  during  the 
cold  weather  which  in  our  climate  may  occur  at  any  season. 

The  age  at  which  a  child  is  most  apt  to  be  attacked  with  croup  is 
between  two  and  seven  years.  The  complaint  is  rarely  seen  in  infants  at 
the  breast ;  indeed,  both  Home  and  Cheyne  thought  that  children  weaned 
early  were  especially  liable  to  it.     In  adults  croup  is  unknown. 

All  writers  agree  in  stating  that  boys  are  more  often  affected  than  girls, 
and  this  has  been  thought  to  distinguish  cases  of  croup  from  diphtheria. 
Thus  Sann6  says  that  out  of  1575  cases  of  "  diphtheria"  admitted  into  the 
wards  of  M.  Barthez  (where  the  number  of  beds  for  males  and  females  v 
equal),  813  occurred  in  boys,  762  in  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  in  101  cases 
of  "croup"  occurring  at  Prague,  Steiner  found  that  seventy-seven  occurred  in 
males,  twenty-four  only  in  females.  He  defines  croup  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  air-passages  attended  with  the  formation  of  false  membranes,  and  no  doubt 
most  of  his  cases  were  due  to  the  contagion  of  diphtheria.  The  experience 
of  a  single  institution  like  Guy's  Hospital  is  too  limited  to  afford  a  seeore 
basis  for  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes,  but  they  show  no 
considerable  preponderance  of  males  among  the  cases  of  diphtheria^  while 
they  do  show  it  among  cases  regarded  as  non-membranous  croup,  f 

*  Kiemeyer  attributed  them  to  paralysis  of  the  same  muscles,  and  says  that  after  deitk 
their  substance  is  found  to  be  watery,  pale,  and  soft.  Of  course,  it  is  only  during  the  tet  c' 
inspiration  that  a  whistling  sound  could  be  produced  hj  paralysis ;  and,  acoordiagly,  bt 
drew  the  distinction  that  when  such  a  sound  uccompames  the  expiratioa  it  is  inTsnsbty 
caused  by  the  presence  of  false  membranes  obstructing  the  glottis.    This  is  very  theontksl. 

t  This  fact,  taken  with  the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  two  fonois  at  ccrtiii 
periods  of  the  year,  U  undoubtedly  an  argument  against  the  view  which  I  have  maifft^t***!  ■* 
regards  the  connection  between  membranous  and  non-membranous  croup. — C.  H.  F. 
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Diagnosis, — The  principal  points  involved  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  discussion  of  the  relations  of  croup  to  the  "spurious"  affection 
and  to  diphtheria.  One  must  never  forget  that  in  reality  none  of  the 
special  symptoms  do  more  than  indicate  the  existence  of  laryngeal  obstruc- 
tion. The  distinction  between  croup  and  other  diseases  of  the  larynx  is 
based  upon  the  acute  character  of  the  attack  and  upon  the  early  age  of  the 
patient  rather  than  upon  anything  in  the  symptoms  themselves :  but  even 
children  are  liable  to  other  affections  attended  with  stridulous  breathing. 

A  post-pharyngeal  abscess,  for  example,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  "  croupy" 
dyspnoea  and  cough,  although  it  is  not  obvious  why  this  should  be  the  case. 
One  day  when  the  author  was  visiting  his  patients  at  the  Infirmary  for 
Children  the  house  surgeon  reported  that  he  had  just  been  called  to  see  a 
case  of  supposed  croup,  in  which  he  had  felt  an  abscess  at  the  back  of  the 
fauces  with  his  finger,  and  that  relief  was  afforded  as  soon  as  the  matter  was 
let  out.  In  a  little  child,  eighteen  months  old,  a  patient  of  Dr  Hudson^  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  the  respiration  was  rather  of  a  snoring  character  than 
croupy,  but  there  was  a  brassy  cough.  The  abscess  seemed  to  have  com- 
menced in  a  suppurative  affection  of  the  cervical  glands,  which  had  made 
its  way  inwards,  instead  of  pointing  externally.  According  to  Steiner  post- 
pharyngeal abscess  occurs  chiefly  in  infants  at  the  breast,  except  when  it 
depends  on  disease  of  the  spine ;  it  is  more  insidious  in  onset  than  croup. 

Sir  William  Jenner  speaks  of  abscess  at  the  side  of  the  laryDx  as  another 
affection  which  may  cause  great  distress  in  breathing  by  compressing  the 
tube,  and  as  not  being  always  easy  of  recognition.  The  possible  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages  must  never  be  forgotten.  Laryngeal 
papiUomata  are  too  slow  in  their  effects  to  be  mistaken  for  croup. 

The  prognosis  of  croup  depends  on  our  definition  of  the  word.  That  of 
membranous  laryngitis  or  diphtheria  is  very  grave  indeed ;  that  of  acute 
catarrhal  laryngitis  with  croupous  symptoms  is  good,  much  better  than  for 
laryngismus  stridulus  in  infants. 

The  treatment  oi  "  croup''  also  depends  on  our  pathological  diagnosis. 
That  of  "  membranous  croup"  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
diphtheria  (p.  274). 

Non-membranous  croup  or  spasmodic  laryngitis  requires  no  active  treat- 
ment ;  but  it  is  usual  to  give  an  emetic  of  two  to  five  grains  of  powdered 
ipecacuanha,  with  or  without  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  tartarised  antimony,  re- 
peated at  intervds  of  ten  minutes  until  free  vomiting  takes  place.  Jenner  says 
that  besides  removing  from  the  stomach  any  source  of  reflex  irritation,  and 
relaxing  spasm  by  the  nausea  and  faintness  to  which  they  give  rise,  these 
medicines  also  promote  secretion  from  the  laryngeal  and  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  and  so  relieve  the  catarrh.  He  has  observed  that  cases  left  to 
themselves  last  much  longer,  going  on  for  two  or  three  days,  whereas,  as 
soon  as  an  emetic  has  acted,  the  child  generally  falls  asleep  at  once.  How- 
ever, he  follows  it  up  with  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap.  Another  plan  of 
treating  croup  is  that  recommended  by  Graves,  of  squeezing  a  sponge  out 
of  hot  water — as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear — ^and  applying  it  beneath  the 
chin,  changing  it  as  often  as  it  gets  cool,  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  until 
the  skin  becomes  vividly  reddened.  One  must  always  warn  the  relatives 
of  a  child  who  has  had  one  attack  of  croup  that  it  is  likely  to  have  others 
if  it  is  exposed  to  cold  or  wet  weather,  and  allowed  to  get  chilled.  Such 
children  must  therefore  have  special  care  taken  of  them^  particularly  as 
regards  the  warmth  of  their  clothing ;  but  they  should  be  accustomed  to 
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have  the  neck  and  chest  sponged  over  every  day  with  cold  water,  aod 
Steiner  suggests  that  they  should  gargle  the  throat  with  it  several  times 
a  day.  A  child  who  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  this  affection  is  sometimes 
left  with  a  permanent  hoarseness  of  voice. 

Mefmbrancms  laryngitis  in  the  adulL — ^There  is  no  question  that  dif^ithena 
with  membranous  laryngitis  is  common  to  all  ages,  and  that  the  disease  to 
be  next  described,  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  is  even  more  common  in  adnhs 
than  in  children.  But  whether  or  no  children  are  liable  to  membranous 
inflammation  of  the  larynx  as  an  idiopathic  sporadic  disease  apart  fn»i 
diphtheria,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  in  adults  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea  is  incapable  of  producing  a  false  membrane,  excepi 
under  the  specific  action  of  diphtheritic  contagion.  It  is  certain  tbU 
fibrinous  membranes  are  not  produced  in  adults  as  they  are  in  children,  by 
traumatic  inflammation — scalds  of  the  throat,  for  instance ;  but^  nevertheleai, 
there  are  undoubted  cases  in  proof  that  the  adult  larynx  and  trachea  may 
become  the  seat  of  acute  sporadic  idiopathic  inflammation,  which  leads, 
not  to  pus  and  catarrhd  products,  but  to  a  fibrinous  exudation  and  a  false 
membrane. 

The  most  conclusive  one  known  to  the  writer  is  the  following : — ^A  pregnani 
woman  was  admitted  under  his  care  into  Guy's  Hospital,  in  December,  1879, 
with  severe  dyspnoea  from  laryngitis.  She  was  taken  ill  with  shivering,  after 
exposure  to  cold,  spat  up  membrane  on  the  following  day ;  and  two  days 
later  a  complete  cast  of  the  trachea  with  its  bronchial  ramifications  was  goi 
rid  of.  She  died  after  a  week's  illness,  having  previously  miscarried ;  and 
there  was  found  laryngitis,  tracheitis,  and  bronchitis,  with  lobular  broncho- 
pneumonia and  pleurisy.  The  pyrexia  had  been  moderate ;  there  was  do 
haemoptysis,  no  albuminuria,  and,  post  mortem^  all  the  other  organs  were 
sound.  The  fauces  had  been  free  throughout  Histologicany  the  hhe 
membrane  consisted  of  leucocytes  and  scanty  fibres  without  blood-discs  or 
epithelium  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxi,  p.  30). 

Laryngeal  Catarrh  with  Aphonia. — From  what  has  been  said  in 
the  previous  section  it  will  be  evident  that  this  pathological  term  needs 
further  clinical  definition;  for  in  cases  of  "spasmodic  laryngitis"  or 
"  spurious  croup "  (or  non-diphtheritic  croup),  catarrh  of  the  larynx  is 
probably  present.  But  it  is  in  clinical  practice  impossible  to  draw  a  broad 
line  of  distinction  between  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  laryngeal  mocoos 
membrane  attended  with  dangerous  dyspnoea  (whether  from  swelling  or  fron 
spasm  of  the  larynx,  or  both)  and  those  of  which  the  chief  symptom  is  im- 
pairment of  the  voice.  The  latter  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  ol 
catarrhal  laryngitis ;  and  this,  again,  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic 

1.  Acute  aphonia  is  a  very  common  s^ection,  but  comparatively  seldom 
comes  under  medical  advice.  Some  persons  are  very  subject  to  it;  when- 
ever they  catch  a  cold  they  become  hoarse  or  lose  their  voice,  and  this  con- 
dition lasts  for  several  days  or  even  for  weeks.  It  is  particularly  apt  to 
occur  in  those  who  are  intemperate  and  in  those  who  habituaUy  use  the 
voice  much,  particularly  in  the  open  air ;  the  reason  being  that  in  such 
persons  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  constantly  more  or  less  ooo- 
gested.  It  is  common  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  smoke  and  irritating  gases, 
as  firemen  and  workers  in  chemical  factories.  It  may  also  arise  as  a  complJ- 
cation  of  some  acute  disease,  as  enteric  fever,  but  especially  measles.    The 
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chief  sjrmptom,  beside  the  impairment  of  the  voice,  is  expectoration  of 
a  little  tough  mucus,  which  comes  away  with  a  short  hawking  effort,  hardly 
amounting  to  a  cough.  With  the  laryngoscope,  according  to  Ziemssen,  one 
may  find  that  there  is  reddening  and  slight  swelling  of  certain  parts  of  the 
interior  of  the  larynx,  especially  the  hinder  ends  of  the  vocal  cords,  the 
interarytsenoid  space,  or  the  false  cords.  During  attempted  phonation  the 
cords  may  leave  an  ovsJ  space  between  them,  exactly  as  though  the  internal 
tensors  were  pardysed.  In  somewhat  more  severe  cases  Stork  speaks  of 
the  cords  as  looking  red,  dry,  and  lustreless,  or  even  as  being  covered  with 
yellowish-green  crusts  formed  of  dried-up  exudation.  They  may  also 
become  ecchymosed,  and  sometimes  their  surface  shows  superficial  exco- 
riations. 

The  prognosis  in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  generally  favourable.  It 
most  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  cases  in  which  the  early  symptoms 
were  those  of  mere  catarrh  sometimes  run  on  into  oedematous  laryngitis ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affection,  if  neglected,  may  become  chronic,  and 
may  then  be  exceedingly  intractable. 

In  the  treatment  one  of  the  most  important  points  is  that  the 
patient  should  entirely  abstain  from  using  the  voice.  He  should  remain 
in  a  room  of  which  the  temperature  is  kept  uniform.  Steam  inhala- 
tions should  be  frequently  employed.  Mackenzie  advises  the  addition 
of  tinct.  benzoin,  comp.,  or  of  succus  conii  (5ij  with  gr.  xx  of  sodse 
carb.  exsiccat.),  or  of  lupulin  (jss)  to  the  hot  water  used  for  inhalation, 
the  temperature  of  which  should  be  from  140°  to  160°.  The  patient 
should  be  encouraged  to  drink  freely  of  demulcent  liquids,  such  as  barley 
water,  linseed  tea,  and  the  decoction  of  cetraria  or  of  althaea.  Warm 
milk  or  lac  cum  sew  is  a  useful  beverage.  If  there  is  great  irritability 
of  the  larynx,  evidenced  by  cough  and  tickling  or  pricking  sensations 
in  the  throat,  it  should  be  kept  in  check  by  opium  or  morphia,  or  (according 
to  Stork)  by  chloral  or  by  lactucarium.  A  mustard-leaf  applied  over  the 
larynx  and  trachea  often  gives  immediate  relief.  Stork  and  others  recom- 
mend, at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  that  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  should  be  brushed  over  the  cords,  but  Mackenzie  thinks  that  this 
is  better  left  undone. 

The  best  way  to  overcome  the  liability  to  acute  laryngeal  catarrh,  in 
those  who  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  it,  is  to  make  the  patient 
gradually  accustom  himself  to  daily  sponging  with  cold  water,  and  to 
exposing  the  throat  in  the  open  air  without  wraps,  even  in  the  winter.  No 
one  can  avoid  allowing  a  draught  to  play  upon  the  neck  from  time  to  time 
indoors,  or  in  a  corridor,  or  in  passing  from  house  to  carriage ;  and  the 
more  a  person  endeavours  to  keep  the  part  protected  the  more  surely  will 
he  suffer  when  the  occasion  arises.  It  is  also  important  to  live,  especially 
during  the  night,  in  airy,  cool,  well-ventilated  rooms.  Warm,  light  clothing 
should  be  worn.  A  long  stay  by  the  sea-side  in  the  autumn,  or  in  the 
bracing  air  of  Scotland  or  Switzerland,  often  does  a  great  deal  towards 
diminishing  the  susceptibility  to  catarrh  in  the  following  winter. 

2.  Chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  often  arises  out  of  the  acute  affection, 
especially  in  persons  who,  in  spite  of  hoarseness  of  voice,  persist  in  attempt- 
ing to  continue  duties  requiring  loud  speech.  Such  cases  are  common  in 
clergjrmen,  schoolmasters,  costermongers.  Another  frequent  cause  is  ex- 
tension downwards  from  a  "granular  pharyngitis."  Stork  believes  that  a 
liability  to  this  form  of  chronic  faucial  irritation  often  passes  by  inheritance 
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from  parent  to  child.  He  also  thinks  that  it  may  be  set  up  by  a  coarse  of 
mercury  or  of  iodine,  or  by  inoculation  of  the  nasal  cavity  witJi  gooorrlMBal 
or  leuisorrhoeal  discharge.  As  a  rule,  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitiB  oocori 
in  middle  life ;  it  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 

The  principal  symptom  of  this  affection  is  hoarseness  of  voioe,  wbkh 
may  pass  on  to  complete  aphonia.  The  degree  to  which  the  voice  is 
impaired  may  vary  very  much  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  Mackempe 
remarks  that  it  is  often  greater  when  the  patient  first  b^ins  to  talk  aftff 
an  interval  of  silence  than  it  is  a  few  minutes  later,  after  he  has  gone  oo 
speaking  for  a  time.  The  attempt  to  use  the  vocal  cords  often  gives  rise  to 
a  painful  sense  of  fatigue,  and  there  frequently  are  also  complaints  <rf  a 
feeling  of  dryness  or  soreness  in  the  throat,  and  of  a  tickling  sensataon 
leading  to  a  constant  desire  to  hawk  or  to  cough.  The  ezpectcnution  if 
scanty,  generally  a  viscid  grey  mucus,  but  sometimes  yellow  and  porifonn. 

The  laryngoscope  shows  sdl  gradations  of  change,  from  a  slight  local  in- 
jection and  swelling  of  some  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  up 
to  the  most  extensive  and  diffused  redness  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  orgsa. 
Mackenzie  remarks  that  one  vocal  cord  may  be  of  a  bright  red  cdoar 
while  the  other  is  white ;  he  also  says  that  the  congestion  may  be  limited 
to  a  small  portion  of  one  cord,  this  being  always  on  the  outer  or  attached 
side  of  it.  Small  pieces  of  mucus  are  often  seen  adhering  to  the  mucous 
membrane  at  different  points ;  in  the  form  of  whitish  threads  they  may 
pass  across  from  one  cord  to  the  other ;  in  cases  of  long  standing  the  whole 
surface  of  the  larynx  may  be  covered  with  secretion.  During  vocaliwatkm 
the  cords  in  many  cases  fail  to  meet  one  another.  This  may  be  due  to 
swelling  of  the  interarytsenoid  mucous  membrane,  which  is  sometimes  so 
extensive  as  to  form  a  convex  projection  even  when  the  arytenoid  curti- 
lages are  as  far  apart  from  one  another  as  possible.  But  in  additi<xi  to 
this  a  paretic  state  of  the  muscles  is  not  seldom  present.  Ziemsaen  says 
that  this  is  most  frequently  unilateral,  in  which  case  the  opposite  cord  may 
pass  across  the  middle  line  to  meet  the  affected  one. 

Sometimes  certain  parts  of  the  larynx  are  greatly  thickened.  Ziemsaen 
says  that  this  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  with  the  epiglottis,  the 
arytseno-epiglottidean  folds,  and  the  false  cords.  Lewin  maintained  that 
thickening  of  these  folds  is  a  particularly  marked  feature  of  ''dergymm*! 
sore-throat,"  but  this  is  disputed  by  Mackenzie.  Stork  relates  in  detail  a 
case  in  which  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  larjmx  vras  affected  with  aa 
extreme  degree  of  hypertrophy  of  its  mucous  membrane,  so  that  diere  vat 
great  dyspnoea,  rendering  tracheotomy  inevitable.  The  disease  had  been 
of  fifteen  years'  duration.  From  the  right  false  cord  there  grew  a  hard, 
solid,  fibrous  tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  every  part  of  the  intenor 
of  the  larynx  was  thrown  into  enormous  folds  and  ridges.  Pdypoid 
excrescences  are,  indeed,  not  uncommon  results  of  a  chronic  laiyngesl 
catarrh.  Another  affection  which  has  sometimes  been  observed  nnto 
similar  circumstances  is  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  bdow  the 
glottis,  reducing  the  channel  for  the  passage  of  air  to  a  narrow  chink  or 
ring ;  in  almost  every  instance  it  has  been  necessary  to  open  the  tnebea 
Lastly,  the  vocal  cords  themselves  sometimes  become  granular  on  thesor&ce, 
a  condition  which  has  by  Tiirck  been  designated  "  chorditis  tuberosa "  or 
"trachoma."  It  has  been  supposed  to  depend  upon  a  partial  d^iaoid 
change  in  the  epithelium ;  but  in  one  case  Wedl  found  microecopicaUy  obIj 
connective  tissue  and  nuclear  overgrowth. 
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Enlargement  of  the  mucous  glands  is  not  infrequent  in  chronic  laryngeal 
catarrh.  Mackenzie  speaks  of  seeing  their  enlarged  orifices  upon  the  epi- 
glottis and  upon  the  posterior  parts  of  the  cords  in  some  cases,  either  as 
pale  specks  on  a  congested  surface,  or  as  small  red  circles  on  a  pale  surface. 
Another  morbid  appearance,  which  Ziemssen  regards  as  an  accidental  com- 
plication of  catarrh,  is  a  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
especially  upon  the  epiglottis  or  upon  the  cords. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  writers  as  to  whether 
chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  or  is  not  apt  to  cause  erosion  or  ulceration  of 
the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  Stork  says  that  such  a  result  is  not 
infrequent,  and  that  when  an  ulcer  forms  over  the  processus  vocalis  it  may 
give  rise  to  expectoration  of  blood  in  sufficient  quantity  to  suggest  the 
presence  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs. 

This  observer  lays  stress  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vertical  fissure  in 
the  interarytaenoid  mucous  membrane.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  cases  of 
chronic  catarrh.  Stork  speaks  of  it  as  being  extremely  frequent,  occiuring 
in  as  many  as  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  attend  his  out-patient  practice. 
The  fissure,  as  the  result  of  the  traction  upon  its  sides,  assumes  a  rhombic 
form  ;  so  that  the  upper  part  of  it,  which  is  alone  visible  in  the  laryngeal 
mirror,  appears  triangular.  Its  detection  is  often  very  difficult ;  the  patient 
must  be  placed  in  the  position  required  for  inspection  of  the  trachea  with 
the  laryngeal  mirror.  The  symptoms  are  not  always  very  marked.  Stork 
had  seen  a  singer  of  reputation,  whose  voice  remained  perfect  after  such 
a  fissure  had  existed  for  many  years.  Generally,  however,  there  are 
sjrmptoms  which  appear  to  be  identical  with  those  of  chronic  laryngeal 
catarrh.  And  sometimes  the  subjacent  arytaenoideus  muscle  becomes 
paralysed,  in  which  case  the  patient's  life  may  be  made  almost  unendurable 
by  the  running  down  of  fluid  into  the  larynx  whenever  he  attempts  to 
swallow  or  even  to  lie  down. 

The  course  of  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  is  generally  very  tedious  and 
protracted,  one  reason  for  this  being  the  fact  that  patients  will  seldom 
carry  out  the  necessary  treatment  with  sufficient  perseverance,  imagining 
that  they  ought  to  be  well  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  neglecting  all  pre- 
cautions as  soon  as  they  begin  to  improve  a  little.  There  are,  however, 
among  schoolmasters  and  clergymen  many  who  go  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
being  so  nervous  and  fidgety  about  their  throats  that  they  may  almost  be 
classed  with  hypochondriacs. 

A  good  many  cases  recover  perfectly  under  careful  management.  A 
very  important  point  is  that  rest  should  be  given  to  the  voice,  the  patient 
either  using  a  slate  to  express  his  wants,  or  at  least  speaking  only  in  a 
whisper.  He  must  also  abstain  from  smoking,  be  very  moderate  in  taking 
alcohol,  and  avoid  all  highly  seasoned  foods.  Locally,  if  the  larynx  is 
irritable,  the  patient  should  make  use  of  a  spray  containing  bromide  of 
potassium  or  carbonate  of  soda  with  a  little  morphia.  But  the  chief 
therapeutic  results  are  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of  astringent  sprays 
containing  tannic  acid  (gr.  j — v  ad  3J)  or  alum  (gr.  j — x  ad  3J)i  or  from 
the  systematic  application  of  astringent  solutions  to  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  by  means  of  a  brush.  Mackenzie  says  that  he  generally  employs 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  xv  ad  3J) ;  be  applies  this  daily  during 
the  first  week,  on  alternate  days  during  the  second  and  third  weeks, 
and  afterwards  less  frequently.  Ziemssen  lays  great  stress  on  the  value 
of  the  topical  use   of    solid  nitrate  of   silver   fused  upon    the  end  of   a 
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laryngeal  probe  ;  this  he  repeats  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  a  fortnigfat ;  it 
causes  violent  spasm,  which,  however,  is  at  once  relieved  by  filling  the  throat 
with  cold  water.  When  there  is  an  interar3rt8enoid  mucous  fissure,  the 
application  of  solid  caustic  is  the  best  treatment ;  this  must,  however,  be 
done  with  great  exactitude,  for  if  the  surrounding  healthy  mucous  membrmne 
is  touched  instead  of  the  sore,  the  patient's  sufferings  will  be  aggravated 
instead  of  being  relieved. 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  catarrh,  electricity  applied  locally  aids  in 
restoring  the  voice ;  and  some  patients  find  benefit  from  a  course  of  tlie 
waters  at  Aix-les-Bains  or  at  Ems. 

When  great  thickening  of  the  squamous  epithelium  from  long-standing 
laryngitis  is  present,  the  case  becomes  what  Virchow  described  as  ptukf- 
dermia  laryngisy  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Berlin,  July 
27th,  1887.  There  is  a  flat  diffused  swelling  of  the  membrane  towards  the 
back  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea. — In  the  medical 
literature  of  the  end  of  the  last  century  is  first  mentioned  a  disease  called 
laryngeal  phthisis.  This  name  is  not  a  good  one,  because  it  suggests  Uie  idea 
that  an  affection  of  the  larynx  may  give  rise  to  wasting  and  to  other  sym- 
ptoms like  those  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  without  there  being  any  lesion  of 
the  lungs.  That  such  is  sometimes  the  case  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  Ij 
Trousseau  and  by  some  other  writers,  and  may  appear  to  be  clinicaDy 
supported ;  but  the  experience  of  all  pathologists  is  that  when  a  tubercukr 
affection  of  the  larynx  is  found  after  death  the  lungs  invariably  contain 
tubercles  also,  and  present  other  lesions  of  evidently  long  standing,  even 
when  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  disease  during  life.  If  laryngetl 
tubercle  is  seen  in  cases  of  acute  general  tuberculosis,  old  as  well  as  recent 
disease  of  the  lungs  is  always  present ;  consequently,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  tubercles  might  form  in  the  larynx  earlier  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  the  pathological  evidence  points  at  present  to  the  condo- 
sion  that  primary  tuberculous  disease  of  the  larynx  does  not  exist 

Pathology, — The  yiew  that  the  laryngeal  affection  which  accompanies  pul- 
monary phthisis  is  dependent  upon  the  formation  of  tubercles  was  origiDally 
advanced  by  Laennec.  It  was  soon  afterwards  disputed  by  Louis,  and  sinee 
that  time  the  fact  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  and  as  positively  denied 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  very  seldom  sees  conspicuous  grey  or 
yellow  tubercles  in  the  larynx  like  those  in  the  ileum.  But  the  geoenl 
belief  of  English  pathologists  has  always  been  that  the  laryngeal  affectaoe 
is  really  tubercular,  not  merely  because  it  occurs  in  a  large  proportion  d 
cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  often  with  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  in- 
testine^ but  also  because  many  laryngeal  ulcers  have  thick  and  caseatrag 
edges.  The  question  was  practically  settled  by  the  careful  investigatioDS  o^ 
Heinze,  of  Leipzig,  who  published  a  monograph  on  the  disease  in  1879. 
The  basis  of  his  work  was  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  tiBsoeB  n 
fifty  cases  of  phthisis,  in  each  of  which  there  was  disease  of  the  larynx  or 
trachea;  for  in  many  instances  the  morbid  process  involves  not  merely 
the  upper  but  also  the  lower  air-passages,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  broniol 
tubes. 

Heinze  foimd  that  in  forty  among  his  fifty  cases  tubercles  ven 
plainly  recognisable  in  the  larynx  ;  in  thirty-nine  of  these  forty  theie  «*■ 
ulceration,  in  one  there  was  tubercular   infiltration  of  the  mucous  oea- 
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bmne  without  ulceration  ;  in  eleven  of  the  forty  there  was  likewise  tubercular 
ulceration  in  the  trachea :  in  eight  the  trachea  contained  ulcers  which  could 
not  be  shown  to  be  tubercular.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  ten  cases,  in 
eight  there  were  laryngeal  ulcers  not  certainly  tubercular,  but  in  five  of  these 
the  trachea  showed  tubercular  ulcers,  and  in  two  there  were  no  ulcers  in  the 
larynx,  but  tubercular  ulcers  in  the  trachea.  In  other  words,  there  were 
only  three  out  of  the  whole  fifty  cases  in  which  tubercles  were  not  detected 
either  in  the  larynx  or  in  the  trachea,  or  in  both.  The  tubercles  were 
plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  hardened  sections.  They  lay  partly  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  partly  in  the  submucous  tissue,  but  always  on  a 
plane  superficial  to  the  laryngeal  mucous  glands.  They  had  often  under- 
gone more  or  less  complete  caseation.  With  regard  to  the  non-tubercular 
ulcers  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  Heinze  states  that  there  was  nothing  in  their 
external  appearance  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that  were  tubercular. 
In  every  instance,  too,  they  were  very  superficial — in  fact,  little  more  than 
erosions,  and  they  were  generally  confined  to  the  vocal  cords.  It  is,  there- 
fore, quite  open  to  question  whether  they  were  not  originally  preceded  by  a 
formation  of  tubercles  which  had  softened  and  been  cast  off  by  ulceration,  as 
is  believed  by  Virchow  to  be  very  frequently  the  case  when  a  case  of  laryn- 
geal phthisis  fails  to  show  a  definitely  tuberculous  character.  In  the  trachea, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  ulcers  occur  which  are 
really  non-tubercular ;  they  appear  as  minute  depressions  of  yellow  colour 
surrounding  the  mouths  of  the  tracheal  glands. 

In  one  point  only  Heinze  goes  too  far ;  this  is  when  he  asserts  that,  from 
the  exceedingly  small  size  of  laryngeal  tubercles,  those  writers  must  be  in 
error  who  in  some  exceptional  instances  have  recognised  tubercles  in  the 
larynx  in  making  autopsies,  or  even  by  the  laryngoscope  during  life.  Tiirck, 
for  example,  figures  a  larynx  from  a  dead  subject,  in  which,  besides  tuber- 
cular ulcers,  there  was  what  he  describes  as  miliary  tuberculosis  plainly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  And  tubercles,  both  grey  and  caseating,  have  several 
times  been  seen  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  the  laryngeal  tissues.  Considering 
how  tubercles  vary  in  size  in  other  organs,  those  of  the  larynx  may  well  be 
much  larger  in  some  instances  than  in  others. 

Koch's  tubercle  bacillus  is  sometimes  found  in  the  granulations  of  a 
laryngeal  ulcer,  but  not  abundantly ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that, 
if  the  secretion  covering  it  contains  them,  they  are  not  pulmonary  in 
origin. 

The  fact  that  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  never  occurs  independently  of 
pulmonary  phthisis,  and  that  probably  it  never  precedes  the  latter,  naturally 
suggests  that  the  upper  air-passages  become  infected  by  the  passage  through 
them  of  tuberculous  sputum.  This  notion  was  started  by  Louis,  but  ho 
thought  that  the  sputum  acted  merely  as  an  irritant  upon  the  parts  with 
which  it  came  into  contact.  At  present  one  can  form  a  far  more  definite 
conception  of  the  way  in  which  tubercle  bacilli,  settling  upon  the  laryngeal 
or  upon  the  trachesJ  mucous  membrane,  may  germinate  and  invade  the 
tissues. 

Ziemssen  maintains  that  a  continuous  tract  of  ulceration  can  sometimes  be 
followed  from  a  vomica  in  the  upper  lobe  of  one  lung  along  the  corresponding 
bronchial  tube  (which  alone  of  all  the  bronchial  tubes  may  be  affected) 
through  the  trachea  to  the  larynx. 

Sex  and  age. — That  tubercular  disease  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  should 
be  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
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the  fact  that  this  is  the  case  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  but  the  jn^ponder- 
ance  of  males  over  females  is  far  greater ;  according  to  Heinze  33*6  per 
cent,  of  male  phthisical  patients  have  ulcei'ation  of  the  larynx,  but  only 
21 '6  per  cent,  of  female  phthisical  patients. 

The  age  at  which  tubercular  laryngeal  affections  are  abeolntely  moat 
frequent  is  between  twenty-one  and  thirty ;  but  among  fatal  cases  of 
phthisis  the  proportion  in  which  the  larynx  is  found  diseased  is  relaliTely 
larger  at  a  more  advanced  age,  namely,  between  forty-one  uid  fifty  for 
males,  between  thirty-one  and  forty  for  females.  During  chiMhood  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  larynx  is  not  common;  among  nearly  400 
Heinze  found  only  nine  in  patients  under  the  age  of  fourteen ;  in 
of  these  was  there  ulceration  of  the  trachea  :  one  was  an  infant  of  eleren 
months. 

Symptoms. — When  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx  is  affected,  tliere  is 
often  extreme  dysphagia,  every  attempt  to  swallow  causing  great  pain  and 
distress.  The  voice  becomes  hoarse  and  weak,  and  ultimately  it  is  reduced 
to  a  whisper.  In  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  true  cords  are  entirdy 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  it  is  believed  that  the  fake  cords  may  vibrate  so 
as  to  produce  harsh  deep  tones.  The  effort  to  speak  is  often  painfoL 
The  cough  becomes  weak  and  hoarse  and  toneless. 

Pain,  cough,  and  aphonia  are,  however,  common  to  other  forms  of 
common  laryngitis,  and  it  must  not  be  suppcxsed  that  marked  symptoms  of 
laryngitis  occur  in  every  case  of  phthisis  in  which  the  larynx  is  foond  after 
death  to  be  affected  with  tubercular  ulceration.  A  few  isolated  uleers  are 
often  found  when  no  laryngeal  affection  had  been  suspected  during  life ; 
and  experience  in  the  deadhouse  teaches  that  extensive  superficial  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membrane  possesses  far  more  constant  clinical  dgnificance 
than  does  the  presence  of  localised  ulcers,  however  deep.  On  Uie  other 
hand,  there  are  many  cases  of  phthisis  attended  with  hoarseness  or  aphonia, 
in  which  no  tubercle  in  the  larynx  can  be  detected,  whether  during  life  or 
in  the  dead  body.* 

Diagnosis. — In  the  laryngeal  mirror  what  chiefly  characterises  cases  of 
phthisis  attended  with  impairment  of  voice,  when  there  is  no  local  tubercular 
disease,  is  the  extremely  anaemic  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx. 

Heinze  lays  great  stress  upon  the  recognition  of  ivbercular  infiliraHon  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  which  (he  says)  is  quite  peculiar  to  this  disease, 
and  which  was  present  in  twenty-one  of  his  forty  cases.  Its  most  frequent 
seats  were  the  false  cords  and  the  arytseno-epiglottidean  folds.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  forming  in  the  dead  body  a  smooth  tense  swelling,  of  a  greyish- 
white  or  greyish-yellow  colour,  often  presenting  on  its  surface  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  pale  yellow  granules,  or  spotted  with  points  of  hsmorrhage. 
Over  the  summits  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilages  tubercular  infiltration  gives 
rise  to  swellings  which  Heinze  compares  to  two  rounded  sugar-loaves,  and 
Mackenzie  describes  as  "pyriform."     The  epiglottis,  when  it  is  affected, 

*  In  <  Yirchow's  Archiv '  for  1877,  Frftnkel,  of  Hamburg,  endeavoured  to  find  as  a- 
planation  of  such  cases  in  the  occurrence  of  lesions  in  the  buryngenl  musdety  the  fihrv  of 
which  he  showed  to  have  undergone  a  granular  change  ending  in  complete  absotptioB  of 
their  substance  and  emptying  of  the  sarcolemma,  while  at  the  same  time  the  nuclei  oi  the 
internal  perimysium  underwent  increase.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  patients  who  fir* 
nished  the  material  for  his  observations  had  had  any  definite  paralysis,  and  indeed  tfe 
lesions  which  he  detected  were  distributed  equally  over  all  the  musdea.  But  parede  fiat** 
of  the  thyro-arytsenoideus  internus  are  stud  to  be  not  uncommonly  present  in  phthisis.  Mad 
Qerhardt  has  described  paralysis  of  the  right  recurrent  nerve  as  the  result  of  its  fasfia^ 
become  involved  in  thickened  pleura  covering  the  apex  of  the  right  lung. 
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appears  rounded  and  thickened,  or  "turban-shaped."  The  false  cords 
become  greatly  swollen,  so  that  they  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the 
tme  cords  or  even  overhang  them,  while  the  entrances  into  the  ventricles 
of  Morgagni  are  greatly  narrowed.  Thickening  of  the  interarytaenoid 
mucous  membrane  gives  rise  to  a  local  bulging  or  excrescence  at  the  back 
of  the  glottis,  to  which  Stork  draws  attention  as  characteristic  of  tubercular 
disease,  it  being  all  the  more  so  because  neither  polypi  nor  other  new 
growths  are  ever  seen  in  that  position.  The  cords  themselves  very  rarely 
exhibit  a  true  tubercular  infiltration,  but  they  may  become  swollen  and 
rounded,  a  change  which  Heinze  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  numbers  of  small  round  ceUs  between  their  fibres. 

In  the  trachea  it  is  only  in  the  posterior  membranous  part  that  tuber- 
cular infiltration  occurs. 

Tubercular  tdcers  have  no  distinguishing  characters  except  their  locali- 
sation, which  is  usually  at  the  attachment  of  the  vocal  cords  to  the  ar3rt»- 
noid  cartilages.     They  are  rarely  either  deep  or  hsemorrhagic. 

Among  Heinze's  fifty  cases,  ulceration  of  the  cords  was  present  in  no 
fewer  than  forty  ;  on  both  sides  in  twenty-seven,  on  one  or  the  other  side 
separately  in  ten,  at  the  anterior  commissure  in  three ;  in  eleven  cases  one 
or  both  of  the  cords  were  completely  destroyed.  In  the  laryngeal  mirror  an 
ulcer  upon  one  of  the  cords  may  appear  either  as  a  narrow  linear  fissure,  or  as 
an  excavation  of  its  edge,  situated  upon  a  more  or  less  reddened  surface. 
When  the  process  of  ulceration  is  further  advanced  it  often  happens  that 
the  cord  looks  as  if  it  were  split  up  into  two  or  three  separate  longitudinal 
bands,  with  very  irregular  edges,  arranged  one  above  the  other  like  a  short 
flight  of  steps. 

The  false  cords  are  not  so  often  ulcerated ;  of  Heinze's  cases  only  in 
fourteen,  but  in  eight  of  these  on  both  sides. 

Over  the  arytsBuoid  cartilages  ulcers  were  present  in  twenty-three  of 
Heinze's  cases,  sometimes  towards  the  bases  of  the  cartilages,  sometimes 
upon  their  summits  or  towards  the  pharyngeal  surface.  Those  which  lie 
towards  the  baseis  of  the  cartilages  are  almost  always  bilateral.  They  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  visible  in  the  laryngeal  mirror.  They  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  tissues,  so  that  they  often  reach  the 
perichondrium  and  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  cartUages.  In  the  dead  body 
their  outline  is  seen  to  be  irregular,  their  edges  smooth  or  fringed  with 
papillary  outgrowths,  their  surface  uneven  and  dirty  grey. 

The  epiglottis  was  ulcerated  in  twenty-six  of  Heinze's  cases,  generally 
upon  its  laryngeal  surface,  sometimes  upon  its  border,  never  on  its  lingual 
surface.  Often  there  are  great  numbers  of  small  round  shallow  ulcers ; 
sometimes  they  run  together  into  a  large  irregular  excavation.  The  surface 
upon  which  they  lie  is  often  but  little  reddened.  In  some  cases  the  substance 
of  the  epiglottis  becomes  eaten  away  from  its  margins  inwards,  so  that  it 
may  present  one  or  more  deep  fissures,  with  pointed  processes  between ;  or  it 
may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  stump.  In  these  cases  the  ulceration  of  course 
affects  the  lingual  surface  as  well  as  the  laryngeal.  Indeed,  the  whole 
larynx  may  be  found  covered  with  ulcers  varying  in  shape,  in  size,  and  in 
depth. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  detection  of  ulcers  by  means  of  the 
laryngeal  mirror  is  always  an  easy  matter,  even  when  they  come  fully  within 
die  field  of  observation.  Stork  remarks  that  they  are  often  recognised,  not 
80  much  by  the  presence  of  an  obvious  depression  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
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as  by  a  change  in  its  colour  and  a  deficiency  in  its  natural  lustre.    Unskilled 
observers  often  take  patches  of  puiiform  mucus  for  ulcers. 

When  the  presence  of  ulceration  of  the  laiynx  is  established,  it  still 
remains  to  be  considered  whether  it  is  tubercular.  We  have  seen  tbyt 
in  catarrhal  inflammation  ulcers  are  seldom  found ;  so  that  the  diagnoai 
generally  lies  between  "lar3mgeal  phthisis''  and  syphilis >  the  pointc  of 
distinction  will  be  discussed  under  the  latter  head  (p.  900). 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that,  in  the  pasi^ioriem  room  at  anj 
rate,  ulceration  of  the  larynx  is  of  rare  occurrence,  apart  from  either 
tubercle  or  syphilis.  In  acute  pneumonia  ulcers  over  the  arytaenoid  carti- 
lages are  not  infrequent  \  and  ulceration  has  been  seen  there,  or  upon  the 
vocal  cords,  in  two  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which  there  was  double  pleuiisf 
with  pericarditis,  in  two  cases  of  erysipelas,  in  one  case  (probably  pyaemic)  in 
which  there  were  abscesses  both  in  the  liver  and  in  the  brain,  ami  in  two 
cases  of  Bright's  disease.  One  of  these  last-mentioned  cases  occurred  in  a 
man,  aged  twenty-four,  who  had  been  hoarse  for  three  months  before  \k 
death ;  all  that  was  observed  by  the  laryngoscope  was  that  his  cords  were 
at  one  time  reddened,  but  afterwards  pale ;  at  the  autopsy  a  narrow  liiiesr 
ulcer  extended  over  each  cord  for  a  quarter  of  its  length.  Hdnxe  grres 
details  as  to  eight  cases  in  which  ulcers  were  found  in  the  laiynx  after  death 
from  various  diseases. 

Prognosis  and  treatmenL — The  author  has  met  with  three  cases  ol  phthisb 
in  which  the  larynx  after  death  presented  what  appeared  to  be  the  cicatrices 
of  ulcers  that  had  healed ;  and  both  Ziemssen  and  Heinze  have  recorded 
similar  instances,  some  of  which  occurred  in  patients  who  had  been  repeatedly 
examined  with  the  laryngoscope.  One  of  Heinze's  cases  is  that  <^  a  man 
whose  right  cord  was  much  lUcerated ,-  two  or  three  years  later  this  was 
found  to  have  healed,  and  there  were  also  cicatricial  bands  on  the  left 
cord,  which  must  have  become  affected  in  the  interval  Both  this  patknt 
and  another  appeared  to  owe  their  recovery  to  residence  in  a  southern 
climate. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  in  London  in  1881 
Rossbach  and  some  other  observers  spoke  very  positively  witii  r^ard  to 
the  occasional  "  curability  of  laryngeal  phthisis,''  while  Krishaber  virtually 
denied  it.  The  former  speaker  attributed  considerable  value,  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  to  the  inhalation  of  antiseptic  agents;  the  latter 
declared  that  no  such  treatment  was  of  the  slightest  use.  Ziemssen  lays 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  giving  absolute  rest  to  the  voice  by  maintain- 
ing  perfect  silence,  or  speaking  only  in  a  whisper,  for  montbs  together. 
Mackenzie  speaks  of  the  local  application  of  perchloride  of  iron,  in 
strong  solution,  as  sometimes  greatly  diminishing  the  irritability  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  so  relieving  the  troublesome  cou^.  Nothing, 
however,  is  so  serviceable  in  this  disease  as  the  local  insufflation  of  nor^m 
as  a  powder,  in  a  dose  of  ^ — \  a  grain  mixed  with  half  a  grain  of  starch 
A  special  instrument  called  an  '* insufflator"  is  made  for  the  purpose: 
it  consists  of  a  hollow  vulcanite  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  bent  downwards 
so  that  it  can  be  directed  towards  the  orifice  of  the  larynx ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube  is  a  hole,  through  which  the  powder  is  introduced,  and  whicii 
is  then  closed  by  a  moveable  covering ;  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  con- 
nected with  a  piece  of  elastic  tubing.  In  using  this  instrument  the  opentor 
places  the  elastic  tubing  in  his  own  mouth,  and  introduces  the  valcanite 
tube  into  the  mouth  of  the  patient.     He  then  blows  the  powder  down  mto  tbe 
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larynx,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  patient  is  drawing  his  breath.  Mackenzie 
says  that  as  the  greatest  diminution  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  affected 
parts  occurs  in  rather  less  than  an  hour,  it  is  well,  when  there  is  much 
pain  in  swallowing,  to  introduce  the  morphia  at  about  that  interval 
before  the  time  of  taking  food.  It  may  be  repeated  twice  daily.  If  distress 
is  caused  by  liquids  entering  the  air-passages,  all  fluid  nourishment  should 
be  thickened  with  arrowroot  or  corn-flour ;  and  the  patient  is  more  likely 
to  swallow  well  in  taking  off  a  good  draught  than  in  sipping.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  administer  food  through  an  OBsophageal  tube  for 
weeks  together.  Dr  Wolfenden  recommends  the  patient,  in  extreme  cases, 
to  drink  only  when  lying  in  the  prone  position,  or  supporting  himself  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  Cocaine  lozenges,  taken  before  food,  are  of  the  utmost 
value  in  these  cases,  and  proved  so  particularly  in  a  severe  one  lately  in 
Qujr's  Hospital,  when  all  other  means  failed.*  Tracheotomy  is  now  and  then 
required  when  there  is  extreme  dyspnoea ;  but  this  operation  seems  in  no 
way  to  retard  the  further  progress  of  the  laryngeal  affection.  In  fact,  all  or- 
dinary treatment  of  laryngeal  phthisis  must  be  regarded  as  only  palliative. 
To  this  statement,  however,  exception  ought  perhaps  to  be  made  if  severe 
and  active  cauterising  agents  are  applied  at  an  early  stage.  The  actual 
cautery  is  sometimes  used,  but  the  application  found  most  useful  appears  to 
be  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  lactic  acid.  This  treatment  was  introduced 
by  Dr  Heryng,  of  Warsaw,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Krause  and  other 
specialists  in  Germany  and  England.  Mr  Sjrmonds  reports  well  of  its 
results,  especially  if  the  lactic  acid  is  applied  after  the  tuberculous  ulcer 
has  been  scraped  with  a  curette,  f 

The  duration  of  life  in  cases  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  larynx  is 
seldom  long.  Mackenzie  gives  a  list  of  100  cases,  of  which  seventy-nine 
ended  fatally  in  from  six  months  to  two  and  a  half  years  after  **  throat 
sjrmptoms  had  become  troublesome;"  in  nine  only  did  death  occur  within 
six  months ;  twelve  were  prolonged  over  a  period  of  from  thirty  to  forty- 
nine  months.  Ziemssen,  however,  maintains  that  the  quickly  fatal  course 
of  ''laryngeal  phthisis''  depends  rather  upon  the  disease  of  the  lungs 
developing  itself  rapidly  than  upon  the  affection  of  the  larynx  directly 
shortening  the  patient's  life.  According  to  this  writer,  when  the  pul- 
monary disease  assumes  a  chronic  form,  laryngeal  ulcers  may  exist  for 
years. 

Lupus  of  the  Larynx. — Within  the  last  few  years  a  small  number  of 
cases  have  been  recorded,  in  which  lupus  of  the  skin  has  been  associated 
with  a  like  disease  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  larynx.  The  affection  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  presence  of  nodules,  which  may  be  as  large  as  peas,  and 
of  ulcers,  some  of  which  have  undergone  partial  cicatrisation.  It  is  stated 
that  the  ulcerated  epiglottis  often  looks  as  though  a  heart-shaped  piece  were 
taken  out  of  the  middle  of  its  free  edge.  Otherwise  there  is  nothing  in  the 
larjrngoscopic  appearances  which  could  distinguish  lupus  of  the  larynx  from 
the  effects  of  syphilis ;  nor  are  there  any  peculiarities  in  the  sjrmptoms, 
which  consist  of  hoarseness,  sore-throat,  dysphagia,  and  perhaps  dyspnoea. 
Consequently  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  which  Ziemssen  gives  as  one  of  laryn- 

•  Mr  Symonds  remarks  that  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  menthol  in  olive  oil  is  a  very 
soothing  application,  and  more  permanent  in  its  effect  than  cocaine. 

t  Dr  Clifford  Beale  has  tkiao  written  with  jndicions  resenrations,  bnt  decidedly  in  its 
fovoor,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Laryngeal  Affections  in  Phthisical  Persons  **  ('Birmmgham 
Medical  Review/  April,  1890). 
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geal  lupus,  in  a  girl  of  twelve,  whose  skin  was  free,  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
fact  that  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium  proved  a  failure.  What  is  re- 
commended for  this  disease  is  the  systematic  administration  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  energetic  cauterisation  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Scraping  with  a  curette 
and  the  electric  cautery  have  also  been  employed. 

A  remarkable  case  of  fatal  chronic  larjmgitis  which  was  regarded  by  tlie 
writer  as  lupus  occurred  in  a  young  man  who  was  long  under  his  eare  in 
Philip  Ward  in  1887.  There  was  no  lupus  of  the  skin,  and  no  signs  or 
history  of  S3rphilis,  but  the  epiglottis  was  seen  to  be  ulcerated,  and  there 
was  no  appearance  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  cords,  nor  of  phtlii8i& 
He  was  therefore  put  under  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercurial  inunctkni, 
but  with  no  good  result.  Emaciation  gradually  came  on,  and  he  died  after 
about  a  year's  illness.  Deglutition  had  been  only  possible  for  some  time 
by  the  local  use  of  cucaine,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  gan- 
grenous pneumonia  from  particles  of  food  gaining  entrance  to  the  air- 
passages.  There  was  no  proof  of  syphilis  discovered  after  death,  and  only 
a  trace  of  obsolete  phthisis  at  the  apex  of  one  lung.  The  epiglottis  was 
entirely  destroyed;  the  cords  were  much  less  affected.  The  appeanmee 
of  the  larynx  was  quite  unlike  that  of  tubercular  disease  (museum,  Na 
16971). 

Mr  Symonds  reports  only  two  cases  from  the  Throat  Department  at 
Guy's  Hospital.  In  both  there  was  great  thickening  of  the  epigloUas,  with 
but  little  destructive  ulceration. 

LARYNGEAL'  SYPHILIS. — Affections  of  the  larjmx  resulting  from  syphilis 
are  by  no  means  rare,  whether  compared  with  other  effects  of  the  venereal 
poison  or  with  other  diseases  of  the  larynx :  their  occurrence  is  to  some 
extent  determined  by  local  irritation.  They  are  frequent  in  perscms  whose 
throats  are  exposed  to  cold,  and  who  abuse  the  voice,  as,  for  example,  in 
costermongers.  And  Mackenzie  found  that^  contrary  to  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  case  with  tubercular  laryngitis,  the  lar3aix  was  far  more  apt  to  suffer  from 
syphilis  during  the  winter  than  during  the  summer.  The  commonest  age 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  between  twenty  and  forty;  but  among  Uioee 
who  suffer  from  larjmgeal  affections,  as  remote  sequel®  of  syphilis,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  persons  up  to  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even 
seventy. 

Some  of  the  earlier  laryngeal  manifestations  of  acquired  syphilis  may 
occur  within  two  or  three  months  after  infection ;  its  more  remote  effect 
may  appear  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years  afterwards,  when  all  other 
indications  of  the  disease  have  long  disappeared,  and  when  the  patient  has 
almost  forgotten  it.  However,  perusal  of  some  twenty  cases  that  have  at 
different  times  come  under  observation  in  the  post-mortem  room  at  Guy's 
Hospital  leaves  a  decided  impression  that  severe  lesions  of  the  larynx  are 
much  more  often  associated  with  cutaneous  eruptions  and  other  obvioos 
signs  of  lues  than  are  syphilitic  affections  of  the  viscera,  as  the  brain  or 
the  liver. 

In  some  cases,  especially  those  of  recent  infecUon,  the  larynx  shovs 
nothing  more  than  a  superficial  catarrh.  In  this  there  is  nothing  charac- 
teristic. Ziemssen  warns  his  readers  against  supposing  that  a  livid-red  or 
dirty-brown  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  justifies  a  diagnosis  of 
syphilis.  Nor  does  the  protracted  duration  or  ol^tinate  recurrence  of  s 
laryngeal  catarrh  afford  grounds  for  concluding  that  it  is  not  simply  infUff- 
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matory,  although  in  the  case  of  the  pharynx  such  facts  have  sometimes  a 
marked  significance.  Stork  speaks  of  syphilitic  catarrh  of  the  larynx  as  so 
transitory  that  patients  are  seldom  treated  for  it. 

Next  in  order  of  development  come  mucous  patches^  or  "  flat  condylo- 
mata" (p.  287).  As  to  their  frequency,  widely  different  statements  have 
been  made.  Some  almost  deny  that  they  occur  in  the  larynx  ;  others  say 
that  they  are  often  to  be  seen  by  the  lar3mg06cope.  Ziemssen  says  that 
their  chief  seats  are  the  cords,  the  posterior  laryngeal  wall,  and  the  false 
cords.  They  may  also  appear  on  either  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  Accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie  they  differ  from  phar3mgeal  condylomata  in  being  yellow 
rather  than  white,  and  in  being  generally  accompanied  by  less  marked  con- 
gestion of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane ;  he  also  says  that  they  are  less 
apt  to  undergo  superficial  ulceration,  and  that  they  generaUy  disappear 
quickly,  even  without  treatment 

At  a  later  period  of  the  disease  gummcUa  are  of  not  infrequent  occur- 
rence in  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue.  They  are 
described  as  generally  forming  small  rounded  elevations,  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  small  pea,  of  the  same  colour  with  the  rest  of  the 
laryngeal  surface,  isolated  or  collected  together  into  masses  of  considerable 
size.  They  may  be  seated  upon  the  epiglottis,  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
larynx,  the  false  cords,  or  the  surface  below  the  glottis.  In  1874  Mr 
Norton  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  a  gununa  larger  than  a  pigeon's 
egg,  which  occupied  the  right  arytseno-epiglottidean  fold,  and  reduced  the 
air-passage  to  a  mere  chink,  so  that  it  caused  suffocation.  Laryngeal  gum- 
mata  often  ulcerate,  but  sometimes  they  long  remain  stationary. 

Cicatrices  frequently  form  within  the  larynx,  and  produce  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  deformity.  Sometimes  a  web  is  formed  between  the 
cords,  as  in  several  cases  recorded  by  Elsberg,  of  New  York.  In  other 
cases  the  epiglottis  is  dragged  down  and  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  or 
the  parts  forming  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  may  be  puckered  together,  so 
as  to  reduce  it  to  a  small  round  hole.  Papillary  outgrowths  of  considerable 
size  are  occasionally  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  syphilitic  cicatrices, 
and  increase  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air. 

Syphilitic  ulcers  in  the  larynx  are  often  observed.  During  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  they  are  generally  superficial ;  afterwards  they  are  apt 
to  eat  deeply  into  the  tissues,  and  cause  great  destruction. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  syphilitic  ulcers  present  any 
characters  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished.  Turck  maintained  that 
some  of  these  cases  can  be  recognised  at  the  first  glance  by  their  more  or 
less  circular  form,  by  their  excavated  siurface  coated  with  a  whitish-yellow 
material,  by  their  edges,  which  are  shaip,  sometimes  much  raised,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  inflammatory  areola.  A  point  of  great  importance  is  the 
comparatively  rapid  development  of  syphilitic  ulcers.  Stork  remarks  that 
a  patient  with  extensive  destruction  of  the  epiglottis  as  the  result  of  syphilis 
may  still  retain  a  fresh,  healthy  appearance,  which  is  never  the  case  where 
such  disease  is  of  tubercular  origin.  Tubercular  ulcers  are  smaller  than 
syphilitic,  except  when  several  have  coalesced  together;  they  are  often 
numerous,  affecting  both  sides  of  the  larynx  at  once,  whereas  syphilitic 
ulcers  are  usually  solitary ;  they  are  generally  seated  upon  a  surface  which 
is  pale  and  anaemic  instead  of  being  reddened.  But  ulcers  of  the  larynx 
sometimes  occur  in  persons  who,  having  had  syphilis,  are  also  affected  with 
phthisis  ;  it  may  then  be  quite  impossible  to  make  a  positive  decision. 
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In  some  difficult  cases  great  help  is  afforded  by  the  presence  d  okera- 
tion  of  the  pharjmx,  or  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  which  in  tabercokr 
disease  of  the  larynx  is  very  infrequent.  Destructive  ulceration  of  the 
larynx  by  syphilis  is  often  preceded  by  a  like  affection  of  the  faacea,  whidi 
passes  continuously  from  the  pharynx  to  the  epiglottis.  At  the  seat  of  the 
earlier  lesions  cicatrices  may  often  be  observed  to  have  already  developed, 
and  this  is  conclusive  as  to  the  syphilitic  character  of  the  affeetioo,  for  in 
tubercular  disease  such  partial  cicatrisation  is  never  seen. 

A  practical  point  in  diagnosis  is  that  while  tubercular  laryngitis  makes 
the  parts  very  sensitive,  so  that  examination  with  the  mirror  is  sometimei 
impossible  without  the  local  application  of  morphia  in  mucilage  or  ol 
cocaine,  the  syphilitic  larynx  is,  like  the  tertiary  ulcer  of  the  skin,  singnlariy 
insensitive,  so  that  such  cases  are  the  best  for  the  b^inner  to  practiae  on 
with  the  laryngoscope. 

The  symptoms  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx  generally  inehide 
hoarseness  of  voice,  which  may  pass  on  to  complete  aphonia.  Pain  is  often 
entirely  absent ;  but  if  the  epiglottis  or  some  o^er  structure  at  the  entranee 
of  the  larynx  is  affected,  swi^owing  may  be  exquisitely  painful,  althoogk 
even  in  that  case  there  may  be  an  entire  freedom  from  pain  at  all  other 
times.  It  is  wonderful  how  well  some  patients  manage  to  swallow,  even 
when  they  have  lost  a  large  part  of  the  epiglottis ;  the  base  of  the  tongue  is 
carried  backwards,  and  keeps  even  fluid  from  passing  into  the  interior  ci  the 
larynx.  Cough  is  often  troublesome,  and  if  there  is  extensive  ulceration, 
muco-purulent  exudation  and  blood  may  be  expectorated  in  conaidenUe 
quantity.  In  one  case  at  Guy's  Hospital  haemoptysis  occurred  to  sudi 
an  extent  that  the  patient  was  thought  to  have  phthisis ;  and  Tiirck  has 
recorded  an  instance  of  fatal  lusmorrhage  from  an  extensive  ulcer  ol  the 
left  side  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  exposing  a  necrosed  piece  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  This  is  very  rare  in  cases  of  tubercular  ulcers  of  the 
larjmx.  Otherwise  it  is  chiefly  by  the  supervention  of  cedematous  laiyn- 
gitis,  or  perichondritis  of  the  larger  cartilages,  that  syphilitic  dineaae  of  the 
larynx  tends  directly  to  destroy  life.  But  Tiirck  and  Ziemssen  beSete 
that^  in  the  case  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  incurable  necrosis  is  br  kn 
apt  to  follow  deep  ulceration  when  sjrphiUtic  than  when  it  is  tabercnlar. 
In  some  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  a  fatal  termination  has  resulted  from  pneu- 
monia, which  was  probably  set  up  by  the  entrance  of  purulent  matter  from 
the  affected  parts  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  treatment  of  sjrphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx  should  generaUy  consist 
mainly  in  the  administration  of  mercury,  and  inunction  is  periu^  to  be 
preferred  to  other  methods,  as  it  is  often  important  to  [utxluce  an  effect 
quickly.  Spray  inhalations  with  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  ol  mereurj 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  very  serviceable.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to 
brush  over  the  affected  parts  with  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  iodine,  two  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  ten  of  glycerine. 
When  mercury  has  already  been  freely  used,  full  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
siiun  should  be  prescribed  internally.  Tracheotomy  is  somedmee  neces- 
sary, and  cicatrices  may  have  to  be  cut  through  with  endokiyngesl 
instruments.  Mechanical  dilatation  by  means  of  tubes,  without  cutting  his 
been  lately  much  employed,  and  with  excellent  results,  as  in  a  recent  osse 
of  Mr  Symonds',  in  a  boy  at  Guy's  Hospital 

Congenital  syphUitic  laryngitis  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  usually  of  only 
symptomatic  importance,  by  causing  aphonia.     Cases,  however,  have  occnmad 
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of  deep  and  severe  ulceration  leading  to  death.  Two  in  brothers,  aged 
between  six  and  three,  are  recorded  by  Dr  Semon  in  the  *  Pathological 
Transactions'  for  1880,  and  a  third  in  a  girl  eleven  months  old  by  Dr 
Thomas  Barlow,  in  the  same  volume. 

Frankel  has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  a  syphilitic  infant,  less 
than  three  months  old,  died  from  larjmgeal  stenosis,  as  the  resiUt  of 
perichondritis  with  exfoliation  of  the  cricoid  and  of  the  left  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

Inflammation  of  the  Deeper  Laryngeal  Structures. — ^The  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  deeper  laryngeal  structures  fall  into  two  groups, 
those  of  the  submucous  tissue  and  those  of  the  cartilages.  The  former  may 
be  described  under  the  name  of  "  (Edematous  "  or  "  Phl^monous  Laryn- 
gitis," the  latter  under  that  of  "  Laryngeal  Perichondritis." 

(EdemcUoua  or  phlegmonous  laryngitis, — This  is  the  affection  which  is 
commonly  but  inaccurately  termed  (edema  glottidis,  the  name  having  been 
originally  given  to  it  early  in  the  present  century  by  Bayle.  The  inaccuracy 
is  twofold :  on  the  one  hand,  the  part  diseased  is  not  the  gloUis,  or  space 
bounded  by  the  vocal  cords,  for  (except  in  very  rare  instances)  they  remain 
free  from  swelling,  which  really  affects  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  above ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  morbid  process  is  not  a  passive  oedema^  but  inflam- 
matory exudation  of  serum  loaded  with  leucocytes  into  the  submucous 
tissue,  or  diffuse  purulent  infiltration,  or  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  Con- 
sequently there  are  some  cases  to  which  the  designation  oedematous  larjmgitis, 
others  to  which  that  of  phlegmonous  laryngitis,  is  more  applicable.  Perhaps 
a  better  name  than  either  would  be  "  submucous  laryngitis,"  for  the  exu- 
dation is  beneath  the  mucosa. 

(Edema  of  the  larynx  in  the  sense  of  non-inflammatory  dropsy  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  Bright's  disease, 
or  of  heart  disease,  when  the  epiglottidean  folds  forming  watery  swellings 
are  often  of  considerable  size ;  such  cases  do  not  appear  to  present  special 
symptoms  during  life,  and  probably  have  no  clinical  significance. 

On  the  other  hand,  true  oedematous  laryngitis  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
fatal  of  diseases.  The  appearances,  whether  at  the  bedside  or  in  the  posU 
mortem  room,  vary  somewhat  with  the  exact  locality  of  the  inflammation. 
When  the  epiglottis  is  involved,  it  forms  a  turgid  round  mass,  perhaps  as 
lai^e  as  the  end  of  one's  thumb,  and  often  consists  of  two  lateral  rounded 
halves  pressed  closely  together,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  gap  between 
them.  This  may  be  either  felt  by  the  finger  passed  into  the  fauces  or  seen 
in  the  laryngeal  mirror ;  occasionally  it  may  be  directly  visible  when  the 
tongue  is  depressed  with  a  spatula.  Sometimes  the  tissues  in  front  of 
the  epiglottis  are  included  in  the  swelling.  In  other  cases  the  parts 
most  affected  are  the  epiglottidean  folds,  which  may  be  converted  into  two 
large  globular  masses,  tense  and  resisting,  so  that  they  feel  like  swollen 
tonsils.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  comicula  laryngis  and  that 
between  the  aryt»noid  cartilages  may  also  share  in  the  swelling,  so  that  the 
movements  of  the  cartilages  are  greatly  impeded.  Within  the  larynx  the 
inflammation  usually  affects  the  false  cords,  which  bulge  downwards  as  well 
as  inwards,  so  as  to  overhang  and  conceal  the  true  cords.  The  latter  are 
very  seldom  involved  in  the  swelling,  but  Risch  has  recorded  (*Berl.  klin. 
Wochenschrift,'  1866)  a  case  in  which,  having  actually  removed  the  larynx 
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within  ten  minutes  of  the  patient's  death,  he  found  the  true  cords  swolleii  to 
the  breadth  of  half  a  centimetre  and  pressed  against  one  another,  ao  as  eon- 
pletely  to  close  the  glottis.  A  similar  instance  occurred  at  Gruy's  Hospital 
in  1873  ;  the  patient  was  a  woman  who  was  found  moaning  on  the  gromid 
in  the  street^  and  who  died  before  she  could  be  brought  into  the  ward.  In 
some  cases  the  effusion  is  limited  to  the  structures  below  the  cords,  ooMki- 
tuting  what  Gibb  termed  a  '*  subglottic  oedema."  Mackenzie  speaks  ol  watk 
cases  as  generally  chronic  rather  than  acute ;  but  Ziemssen  cites  five  instaaeei, 
one  of  them  observed  by  himself,  and  all  verified  by  the  laiyngosec^w,  in 
which  the  symptoms  were  urgent  and  rapidly  developed. 

The  colour  of  the  affected  parts,  as  seen  during  life,  is  generally  a 
bright  red.  After  death  they  look  much  paler,  the  arytoocKep^ot- 
tidean  folds  in  particular  appearing  gelatinous,  and  having  often  a 
yellowish-green  colour  from  infiltration  of  pus  into  their  tissua  Wlien  tiiej 
are  incised  in  the  posi-mortem  room,  however,  it  is  often  found  that  no 
fluid  escapes  from  them,  even  under  pressure.  Sometimes  the  inflammatMB 
extends  to  the  laryngeal  muscles,  which  may  be  full  of  suppurating  pdnte. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  oBdematous  laryngitis  the  most  important  ia 
dyspnosa,  which  may  increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity  until  it  destroji 
life  by  suffocation.  Inspiration  is  commonly  attended  with  a  loud  wfaisthiig 
sound.  There  is  some  pain  in  the  throat,  increased  by  speaking,  and  the 
larynx  is  tender  when  handled  in  the  neck.  The  voice  is  not  always 
much  altered,  but  as  a  rule  it  becomes  first  hoarse  and  then  extinct  The 
cough  is  hollow  or  sometimes  toneless.  If  the  voice,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
becomes  affected  before  the  breathing,  the  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the 
interarytsenoid  mucous  membrane  has  been  the  first  to  become  swoUen. 
Another  sign  that  this  part  is  attacked  is,  according  to  Stork,  an  incessant 
dry  jerking  cough.  If  the  epiglottis  is  inflamed  at  the  b^inning,  Uiere  is 
intense  pain  in  swallowing,  and  in  all  cases  much  distress  is  occasioned  by 
the  accumulation  of  buccal  and  pharyngeal  secretions. 

Stork  lays  great  stress  upon  the  significance  of  dysphagia  as  ihe  earliest 
indication  of  commencing  laryngitis  in  some  cases,  and  upon  the  importaooe 
of  using  the  laryngoscope  whenever  there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing,  not 
obviously  accounted  for  by  an  affection  of  the  fauces.  A  thorough  exami- 
nation with  the  finger  often  at  once  clears  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  natare 
of  the  disease.  But  this  must  be  done  with  caution,  lest  it  set  up  an  attack 
of  suffocative  dyspnoea. 

etiology, — Submucous  laryngitis  occurs  chiefly  in  young  adults  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five,  and  in  men  more  often  than  in  women. 
It  is  rarely  seen  in  children. 

As  a  primary  affection,  it  appears  to  be  generally  due  to  some  septk 
influence,  such  as  is  commonly  but  vaguely  described  as  "  blood-poisoning." 
Mackenzie  says  he  has  met  with  it  in  hospital  physicians,  in  medictl 
students,  in  nurses,  as  well  as  in  persons  exposed  to  emanations  from 
bad  drains.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  directly  dependent  upon  exposure 
to  cold,  as  in  Trousseau's  case  of  a  man  who,  having  drunk  too  freely  st  a 
wine-shop,  was  turned  out  into  the  street  on  a  cold  night,  and  fell  asleq)  there, 
to  wake  with  a  violent  sore-throat,  which  in  an  hour  or  two  produced  the 
most  extreme  dyspnoea.  Sometimes  it  arises  by  direct  extension  from  ftnciJ 
erysipelas,  and  sometimes  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  smallpox,  or  of  eoterK 
fever.  It  is  frequently  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  angina  ImMo,  » 
diffuse  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nec^  with  hnwny 
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infiltration,  which  may  or  may  not  pass  on  to  suppuration.  In  a  case  that 
occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1863  it  was  secondary  to  chronic  suppuration 
in  the  fibrous  tissues  about  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  often  developed  by 
extension  from  perichondritis  of  the  lar3mgeal  cartilages,  or  follows  chronic 
tubercular  laryngitis.  Other  frequent  causes  of  submucous  laryngitis  are 
scalds  of  the  throat,  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  larynx,  and  the 
8i¥aUowing  of  mineral  acids  or  other  corrosive  poisons. 

Some  writers  describe  it  as  being  occasionally  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease.  Fauvel,  indeed,  maintained  that  it 
may  be  the  earliest  symptom  of  that  disease.  A  recent  case  at  Guy's 
Hospital  in  which  acute  inflammation  of  the  submucous  tissue  of  the 
larynx  occurred  as  a  secondary  complication,  was  that  of  a  man,  aged 
tiwenty-seven,  who  died  in  1878  of  epileptiform  convulsions.  He  had  com- 
plained of  sore-throat  and  of  shortness  of  breath,  but  no  symptoms  had  been 
observed  indicative  of  laryngeal  mischief.  Both  epiglottidean  folds  were 
found  infiltrated  with  pus,  but  especially  the  left  one.  There  was  also  much 
exudation  of  puriform  l3anph  round  the  pharynx  and  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  following  year  a  man,  aged  thirty-four,  who  was  lying  in  the 
hospital  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  was  attacked  one  day,  at  11  a.m.,  with 
sore-throat,  followed,  at  4  p.m.,  by  severe  laryngeal  symptoms,  and  by 
rapidly  fatal  dyspnoea  at  10  p.m.  After  death  the  left  epiglottidean  fold 
was  found  moderately  swollen  with  an  efiusion  of  serum,  the  right  one 
smooth  and  shining,  and  greatly  enlarged  by  infiltration  with  a  semi-solid 
purulent  substance.  In  a  case  of  Bright's  disease,  which  terminated  fatally 
by  dyspnoea  in  1866,  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  cause  was  not  ordinary 
oadematous  larjmgitis,  but  the  exudation  of  a  shreddy  lymph-like  material 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  below  the  cords,  extending  down 
to  about  the  eighth  ring  of  the  trachea. 

Ziemssen  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  attacked  with  extreme 
distress  of  breathing  after  eating  some  bread,  and  who  ran  off  to  the 
surgeon,  thinking  there  miist  have  been  a  needle  in  it,  which  was  sticking 
in  his  tiiroat  The  laryngoscope  showed  that  the  right  sinus  pjrriformis 
(outside  the  larynx)  contained  a  pointed  splinter  of  wood,  which  was  at 
once  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alto- 
gether had  passed,  yet  there  was  considerable  oedema  of  the  right  epiglot- 
tidean fold. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  liquids,  laryngeal  symptoms  some- 
times, after  setting  in  suddenly  and  quickly  reaching  an  idarming  height, 
so  that  tracheotomy  appears  imminent,  subside  with  no  less  rapidity. 

In  treaHng  a  case  of  oedematous  lar3mgitis  it  is  often  well,  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  apply  leeches  to  the  neck  over  the  sides  of  the  larynx. 
Mackenzie  recommends  that  bromide  of  potassium  should  be  given  freely, 
and  that  the  patient  should  constantly  suck  ice.  Trousseau  speaks  highly 
of  spray  inhalations  impregnated  with  tannin  or  alum.  If,  however,  the 
entrance  of  the  larjmx  is  found  to  be  very  greatly  swollen,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  scarify  the  tissues  thoroughly,  so  as  to  give  the  exudation  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping.  A  number  of  shallow  parallel  incisions  should  be  made, 
the  best  instrument  for  the  purpose  being  a  "  lar3mgeal  lancet,"  or  small 
double-edged  knife  mounted  on  a  curved  stem ;  but  in  an  emergency  an  ordi- 
nary bistoury,  covered  up  with  adhesive  plaster  to  within  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  its  extremity,  answers  very  well.  If  relief  does  not  speedily  follow 
tracheotomy  must  not  be  delayed.     Above  all,  the  patient  must  not  be  left, 
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even  for  a  few  minutes,  until  an  opening  into  the  trachea  has  been  made, 
for  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  may  set  in  at  any  moment,  and  may  end  finally 
before  there  is  time  to  fetch  a  surgeon. 

Laryngeal  perichofidrUis, — Several  writers  in  the  latter  pari  ol  tke 
eighteenth  century  recorded  cases  of  suppurative  laryngitis,  with  deaetnietaoi 
of  one  or  more  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages. 

The  usual  opinion  was  that  the  disease  began  in  the  cartilages  tiiemsdra^ 
which  (it  was  supposed)  first  became  ossified  and  then  necrosed.     But  it  ii 
generaUy  admitted  that  the  starting-point  of  such  cases  is  in  the  pm^m- 
drium.     Indeed,  as  far  back  as  1850,  Dittrich,  a  very  keen  observer,  pointed 
out,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  *  Prager  Yierteljahrschrift,'  that  in  a 
young  subject  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  when  a  small  portion  of  the  crieoid, 
happening  to  lie  bare  in  an  abscess  cavity,  is  converted  into  a  dirty  yeDor, 
calcified  mass,  that  the  rest  of  it  and  all  the  other  laryngeal  cartilages  are  in 
a  perfectly  normal  state.     The  inference  suggested  by  such  observations  it 
confirmed  by  a  case  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1859,  in  which  the  right  alaolt^ 
thyroid  and  the  right  half  of  the  cricoid  were  alike  necrosed,  wherais  tibe 
left  halves  of  their  cartilages  had  escaped.     Moreover,  ossification  of  tke 
afiected  cartilages  is  not  always  present,  even  in  adult  life.      In  a  re- 
markable case  of  a  child,  eighteen  months  old,  who  died  with  ''croapj' 
symptoms,  we  once  found  that  part  of  the  left  half  of  the  cricoid,  whid 
was  bathed  in  pus,  had  undergone  absorption,  so  that  there  was  a  gap  in 
it,  with  thin  smooth  edges  of  perfectly  natural  appearance.     And  a  year 
previously,  in  1874,  in  the  body  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-three,  the  back  part 
of  the  cricoid  was  necrosed,  lying  loose  in   an   abscess  cavity,  while  its 
anterior  part  was  represented  by  a  narrow  edge  of  heallhy  cartilage,  thinning 
ofi*  into  fibrous  tissue.     Lastly,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  diaeaae 
of  laryngeal  cartilages  is  often  not  merely  dependent  upon  an  affeetioo  d 
the  perichondrium,  but  secondary  to  ulceration  which  began  in  the  mucona 
membrane.     Probably  this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  many  of  the  caaea 
in  which  such  disease  arises    in    the  course    of  phthisis,  enteric  fever, 
smallpox,  or  sjrphilis.     Dittrich  suggested,  in  the  paper  already  qnoled, 
that  in  certain  cases,  occurring  in   persons   confined  to  bed,  necroaia  of 
the  cricoid  is  an  indirect  result  of  the  pressure  of  this  body,  especiaDy  when 
ossified,  against  the  vertebral  column.     His  idea  was  that  the  presaora  6nt 
caused  ulceration  and  sloughing  in  the  two  opposed  surfaces  of  thephaiynz, 
and  that  then  the  affection  of  the  anterior  pharyngeal  wall  spread  to  the 
perichondrium.      The  morbid  process  would  thus  be  strictly  oompanUe 
with  that  which   is   concerned  in  the  formation   of  ordinary  bedsores; 
and  Dittrich  gave  one  case  in  which,  the  patient  being  a  phthisical  man, 
aged  thirty-one,  numerous  bedsores  were  present  at  the   time  of  deatk 
He  also  recorded  in  detail  two  out  of  sevend  cases  in  which,  in  bedriddeo 
patients,  he  had  found  that  both  surfaces  of  the  pharynx  showed  local 
patches  of  ulceration,  without  the  cricoid  cartilage  having  as  yet  becoDe 
involved  in  the  disease.     Stork  satisfied  himself  that  in  severe  enteric  ferer 
necrosis  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  arise  in  a  similar  way  from  pieowre 
against  the  spinal  column  ;  and  Ziemssen  says  that  in  old  peojde,  in  whom 
the  cricoid  is  ossified,  that  cartilage  may  be  affected  with  perichondiitis  ai 
a  consequence  of  the  repeated  introduction  of  oesophageal  bougies.    Some- 
times such  disease  is  produced  by  direct  injury,  as  in  a  case,  recorded  by 
Stdrk,  of  a  man  who  was  struck  in  the  right  side  of  the  neck  by  a  piece  oi 
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wood,  which  flew  up  while  he  was  attending  to  a  circular  saw.  In  some 
cases,  perhaps,  it  is  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold.  In  others  no  cause  can 
be  discovered. 

Laryngeal  perichondritis  is  much  more  common  in  males  than  in 
females.  An  analysis  of  twenty  cases,  collected  from  the  pathological  records 
at  Berlin,  showed  that  the  period  of  life  at  which  it  most  often  occurred 
was  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  But  probably  this  was 
dependent  upon  the  circumstance  that  eighteen  of  the  twenty  patients 
either  were  tuberciJous  or  died  of  enteric  fever.  For  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital the  disease,  as  a  primary  affection,  has  been  more  frequent  in 
persons  from  thirty  to  fifty  than  in  those  who  were  younger.  One 
patient  was  a  girl  under  two  years  old,  one  a  boy  of  nine,  and  one  a  man 
of  sixty-three. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  perichondritis  as  though  its  necessary  result 
were  to  produce  suppuration  and  destructive  changes  in  the  subjacent 
cartilage.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  It  was  remarked  above  (p.  871)  that  ankylosis  of  the  crico-arytaenoid 
joints  may  prohably  be  caused  by  development  of  fibrous  tissue  as  the  result 
of  perichondritis.  Ziemssen  records  the  case  of  a  young  man,  in  whom, 
during  the  course  of  enteric  fever,  a  dark  red  flat  projection  appeared  over 
one  processus  vocalis,  causing  hoarseness  and  severe  pain.  During  con- 
valescence this  gradually  diminished,  and  under  favourable  circumstances 
it  might  possibly  have  entirely  subsided ;  but  he  insisted  on  going  out, 
and  after  three  days'  exposure  to  weather  and  indulgence  in  alcohol, 
returned  in  a  state  of  such  severe  distress  that  tracheotomy  had  to  be 
performed. 

When  necrosis  does  occur,  the  cartilage  is  sometimes  extruded  from  the 
abscess-cavity.  An  arytenoid  is  often  expectorated  entire;  the  larger 
cartilages  commonly  break  up  into  fragments,  which  come  away  one  by  one. 
Stork  speaks  of  having  seen  cases  in  which  suppuration  went  on  for  years. 
When  the  necrosed  material  is  completely  got  rid  of,  the  cavity  may  be 
closed  up  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  symptoms  of  laryngeal  perichondritis  vary  with  the  exact  seat  of  the 
affection.  At  first  there  is  little  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  other 
subacute  or  chronic  diseases  of  the  lar3mx.  The  patient  usually  complains 
of  hoarseness  of  voice  or  of  aphonia ;  there  may  be  dysphagia,  cough,  more 
or  less  definitely  localised  pain  and  tenderness ;  presently  dyspnoea  sets  in, 
which  may  rapidly  increase  iintil  it  threatens  suffocation.  Sometimes  the 
spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  an  abscess-cavity  affords  great 
reUef  to  this  symptom.  In  some  cases  of  perichondritis  enlargement  of  the 
cervical  glands  is  a  marked  feature.  In  one  case  at  Guy's  Hospital  they 
were  found  at  the  autopsy  to  be  as  large  as  plums.  The  putrid  discharge 
which  is  formed  in  some  cases  is  probably  a  direct  cause  of  danger  to  the 
patient's  life,  by  dropping  into  the  air-passages  and  setting  up  pneumonia 
that  may  rapidly  pass  on  into  gangrene :  two  patients  in  Guy's  Hospital 
died  from  this  cause. 

Perichondritis  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  sometimes  shows  itself  on  the 
enter,  sometimes  on  the  inner'  surface  of  the  cartilage.  In  the  former  case 
there  is  swelling,  oedema,  and  at  length  fluctuation  over  one  of  the  alae  or 
over  the  pomiun  Adami ;  the  affected  part  is  very  tender  when  pressed  upon. 
In  the  latter  case  a  swelling  usually  appears  in  the  position  of  one  sinus 
pyriformis  within  the  arytaeno-epiglottidean  fold  on  one  side,  or  even  below 
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the  vocal  cord,  as  in  an  instance  recorded  by  Stork,  in  which  it  wis  mistaketi 
for  a  poljrpus.  Not  infrequently  both  surfaces  of  the  thyroid  are  tiseted  ia 
succession,  so  that  when  the  abscesses  have  discharged  tiiemsdvea,  nilk  or 
any  coloured  fluid  can  be  injected  through  a  sinus  in  the  neck  and  nm  into 
the  larynx,  or  a  probe  can  be  passed  from  without  inwards  until  it  is  tkible 
in  the  larjmgeal  mirror. 

Perichondritis  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  usually  affects  its  postoior  nUlier 
than  its  anterior  wall.  It  causes  marked  dysphagia.  Another  effect  to 
which  it  sometimes  gives  rise  is  paralysis  of  the  crico-arytcnoida  poilid 
muscles,  so  that  the  cords  appear  fixed  near  the  median  line.  In  t  atrnt 
that  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1861  it  is  noted  that  the  voice  remiined 
clear,  although  there  was  extreme  dyspnoea.  Sometimes  the  iym^Umm 
develop  themselves  with  extreme  rapidity.  Ziemssen  cites  a  case  of  PitU's 
which  ended  fatally  in  a  week  from  its  commencement.  Where  soppoim- 
tion  occurs,  the  abscess  may  discharge  itself  into  the  pharynx,  into  the 
larynx,  or  into  both  canals  at  once.  In  some  cases  a  swelling  can  be  seen 
in  the  laryngeal  mirror,  bulging  below  one  of  the  vocal  cords ;  such  a  iwA 
ing  has  been  mistaken  for  a  solid  new  growth. 

Perichondritis  of  an  aryUmoid  cartilage  leads  to  swelling  and  oadena 
of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  which  may  of  course  be  visible  in  the  kryih 
geal  mirror.  The  mobility  of  the  corresponding  vocal  cord  is  more  or  ks 
interfered  with,  and  the  voice  may  be  much  impaired.  Expeneoee  in  the 
deadhouse  impressed  the  author  with  the  conviction  that  neither  aphonia 
nor  any  marked  alteration  of  the  voice  is  nearly  so  constant  a  symptom  of 
disease  of  an  arytenoid  cartilage  as  seems  to  be  generally  sui^)08ed.  Cues 
of  phthisis,  in  which  complete  exfoliation  had  occurred,  had  sconetimeB  beea 
free  from  larjmgeal  symptoms  during  life.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  indurated  fibrous  tissue  in  the  place  of  the  cartilage,  which  aeeias  to 
fix  the  cord  and  enable  the  muscles  to  act  upon  it  sufficiently  to  raaintais 
its  functions.  When  an  ar3rt8Bnoid  has  been  exfoliated,  an  obvious  faffing 
in  of  the  soft  structures  is  often  to  be  seen  with  the  laryngoscope. 

More  than  one  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  not  infrequently  suffer ;  one 
or  both  of  the  arytenoids,  together  with  a  part  or  the  whole  of  Uie  cricoid. 

The  treatmeni  of  perichondritis,  if  the  disease  is  detected  early  enoa^ 
may  sometimes  be  begun  with  leeches,  the  application  of  an  ioe>bag  to  tke 
throat,  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures.  When  an  abscess  is  reoogmaed, 
whether  outside  or  inside  the  larjmx,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  incued. 
Stork  relates  a  case  in  which,  having  punctured  a  swelling  beknr  one 
of  the  cords  and  let  out  a  quantity  of  pus,  he  subsequently  broogfat  tiie 
cavity  to  close  by  the  systematic  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  iti 
interior. 

In  almost  all  cases,  however,  tracheotomy  is  required  socmer  or  later ;  and 
when  dyspnoea  has  once  set  in  there  is  great  risk  in  delaying  it.  The 
immediate  result  is  almost  always  successful,  but  it  rarely  happens  thai  the 
swelling  of  the  laryngeal  structures  afterwards  subsides  enough  to  aUow  of 
the  removal  of  the  cannula.  Schroter  has  had  much  success  in  the  trentaeat 
of  such  cases  by  mechanical  dilatation,  at  first  with  vulcanite  tabes,  tad 
afterwards  with  pewter  plugs,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  wtiA 
can  be  left  in  the  larynx  for  several  hours  at  a  time.  Having  been  intro- 
duced through  the  mouth,  the  plug  is  held  in  siiu  by  being  boHed  into  tke 
convex  surface  of  the  cannula  which  the  patient  is  wearing. 
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Laryngeal  Tumours. — New  growths  in  the  larynx  are  by  no  means 
very  rare.  From  a  clinical  point  of  view  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe 
first  benign,  and  afterwards  malignant  tumours. 

With  regard  to  the  ca/uses  of  benign  growths  in  the  larynx,  almost  the 
only  fact  hitherto  ascertained  is  that  they  seem  often  to  arise  out  of  the 
irritation  connected  with  chronic  catarrh  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane. 
They  are  most  frequently  seen  in  persons  who  use  the  voice  a  great  deal. 
They  are  fai*  more  common  in  nudes  than  in  females,  and,  according  to 
Causit^  among  children  affected  with  laryngeal  growths,  boys  are  more 
numerous  than  girls. 

Papilloma, — This,  which  is  sometimes  more  accurately  designated  as 
fbroma  jpapiUarey  is  the  commonest  of  all  laryngeal  tumours.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  pointed  or  bulbous  papillary  excrescences,  sometimes  of  small  size, 
sometimes  forming  a  large  mass  like  a  cauliflower,  which  may  almost  fill  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx.  Their  most  frequent  starting-point  is  from  one  or 
both  of  the  cords,  especially  near  their  anterior  extremities,  or  from  the 
angle  between  the  cords.  But  sometimes  they  arise  from  the  false  cords,  or 
even  from  the  epiglottis,  seldom  or  never  from  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  ary  tsenoid  cartilages  or  the  parts  adjacent  to  them.  Their  colour  may 
be  either  whitish,  or  pink,  or  red.  They  cause  more  or  less  alteration  of 
voice,  or  even  complete  aphonia ;  cough,  which  may  torment  the  patient 
greatly,  and  which  may  be  of  a  "  croupy  "  character ;  dyspnoea,  which  some- 
times ends  in  actual  suffocation.  It  now  and  then  happens  that  the  frag- 
ments of  papillary  growths  become  detached  in  the  act  of  coughing,  and  are 
expectorated.  Otherwise  it  is  only  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngeal  mirror 
that  their  presence  can  be  accurately  diagnosed.  They  not  infrequently 
occur  in  young  children.  When  removed  by  operation  they  are  very  apt 
to  return,  sometimes  within  a  few  months.  Stork  relates  a  case  which 
came  again  and  again  under  his  observation  during  a  period  of  thirteen 
years. 

In  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  with  papillary  growths,  Virchow  finds  that 
the  lesion  is  usually  situated  towards  the  anterior  ends  of  the  cords.  This 
pachydermia  verrucosa  is  apt  to  be  recurrent,  but  is  not  malignant  He  looks 
on  all  the  cases  as  simple,  local,  and  only  superficially  hyperplastic,  in 
which  he  finds  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  at  the  base  of  the  epithelial  growth 
separating  it  from  the  fibrous  tissue  beneath.  Where,  however,  there  is  any 
trace  of  epithelium  in  the  fibrous  tissue,  he  considers  the  case  suspicious. 
Neither  the  sessile  nor  the  papillary  swellings  ought  to  show  anything  of 
an  epithelial  character  below  the  border-line  between  the  laryngeal  epitheliimi 
and  connective  tissue.  If  there  is  no  epithelium  beneath  this  border-line, 
then,  notwithstanding  papillary  outgrowths,  he  considers  the  disease  to  be 
local  and  benign. 

Dr  Percy  Kidd  has  described  a  case  of  papillary  tubercular  tumours 
growing  from  the  interarytaenoid  fold  of  mucous  membrane  in  a  man  aged 
fifty,  who  died  of  phthisis  with  subsequent  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  larynx 
and  also  of  the  colon.  No  giant-cells  were  discovered,  but  the  other  histolo- 
gical characters  were  those  of  tubercular  growths,  and  characteristic  bacilli 
were  found  abundantly  (*Clin.  Trans.,'  1884,  vol.  xvii,  p.  156).  Dr  Kidd 
quotes  only  one  other  case  of  a  young  man  from  whose  larynx  several 
tubercular  tumours  were  successfully  removed  by  Schnitzler  ('  Wiener  med. 
Presse,'  April  8,  1883). 

FiifromOy  or  fibrous  polypus  of  the  larynx. — This  forms  a  round  or  pear- 
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shaped  swelling,  generally  pedunculated  but  sometimes  sessile,  smooth  or 
more  or  less  lobulated,  hsird  or  more  rarely  soft  in  consistence,  whitish  or 
bright  red  in  colour,  varying  in  size  up  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut  or  even  lai^er 
still.  It  is  a  solitary  growth,  its  development  is  exceedingly  alow,  and  it 
never  recurs  when  it  has  once  been  removed  by  operation.  Its  most  frequent 
starting-point  is  from  one  of  the  vocal  cords,  but  sometimes  it  is  attaded 
to  some  other  part  of  the  larynx.  Ziemssen  figures  one  as  huge  as  a  walnut, 
which  arose  from  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  Growths  of  this  kind  most  frequently  occur  in  adult  or 
middle-aged  patients.  Stork  speaks  of  them  as  sometimes  becoming  ukecated 
on  the  surface,  so  that  they  bled.  In  some  few  cases  a  fibrous  polypus  has 
become  detached  spontaneously  and  has  been  expectorated.  With  the 
laryngoscope  the  existence  and  the  seat  of  this  sort  of  tiunour  are  genoally 
easily  recognised.  Almost  the  only  other  possibility  is  eversion  of  the  saocolni 
laryngis.  Such  a  specimen,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  had  oo 
laryngeal  symptoms,  was  shown  to  the  Pathological  Society  in  1868  by  Dr 
Moxon,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  it  appeared  like  a  scbi- 
elliptical  tumour  hanging  down  in  front  of  one  of  the  cords,  and  could  easHj 
be  replaced.  Dr  Lefferts,  of  New  York,  has  diagnosed  this  affection  in  the 
living  subject.  The  writer  had  a  case  in  Mary  Ward  which  preeented  thii 
difficulty,  but  Mr  Symonds  found  that  it  was  not  possible  to  push  the  pct>> 
jection  into  the  tube  of  the  larynx,  as  can  be  done  when  the  mucous 
brane  is  everted. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  a  fibroma  of  the  larynx  vary  with  its  i 
Unless  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  glottis  the  voice  is  almost  always  more  or 
less  affected,  one  reason  for  this  being  that  even  if  the  growth  does  not 
actually  interfere  with  the  apposition  of  the  cords  the  surrounding  mocoos 
membrane  is  sure  to  be  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  catarrh. 
When  a  polypus  has  a  pedicle  of  some  length  it  may  rise  between  ihe  eords 
during  phonation,  and  rest  upon  their  upper  surface,  whereas  during  inspira- 
tion it  falls  down  between  them.  The  occurrence  of  dys|m<Ba  is  voy 
uncertain.  Dr  Mackenzie  had  a  patient  who  invariably  slept  with  her  hand 
resting  under  the  neck,  and  who  would  immediately  wi^e  up  with  distress  of 
breathing  whenever  by  chance  her  hand  slipped  away.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Lieutaud  about  a  century  ago,  the  patient  died  of  sudden  suffocatioD  ti 
the  result  of  stooping  out  of  bed  to  pick  up  a  book  which  had  faUen  on  to 
the  floor.  He  had  been  conscious  some  time  of  the  presence  in  the  larynx 
of  something  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of  by  coughing. 

Mucous  cyst, — ^This  is  sometimes  found  upon  the  epiglottis,  as  in  a  ease 
which  occurred  in  1863  to  Mr  Durham,  who  has  recoiti^  it  in  voL  xlrii  of 
the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  The  patient  was  a  boy,  aged  eleven,  who  had 
suffered  for  some  months  from  dysphagia,  from  hoarseness  and  feebleness 
of  voice,  and  from  attacks  of  dyspnoea  which  came  on  especially  during  sleep. 
The  cyst,  which  was  situated  upon  the  laryngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottn, 
was  incised,  and  gave  exit  to  a  glairy,  thick,  muco-purulent  matter ;  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  cyst  was  inflamed,  and,  indeed,  the  epiglottideu 
folds  themselves  were  swollen  and  oedematous.  In  other  cases  a  similar  cjst 
has  been  found  in  the  ventricle  of  MorgagnL 

Dr  Edis  has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  there  was  a  cyst  of  the  m 
of  a  hazel-nut  in  the  larynx  of  an  infant,  who  died  of  suffocation  thirty- 
seven  hours  after  birth.  Dr  Abercrombie  showed  to  the  Pathological 
Society  in  1881  a  remarkable  case  of  congenital  cyst  of  the  crico-thyroU 
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membrane,  which  blocked  the  glottis  so  much  that  the  child  (a  female  infant 
who  died  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  birth)  had  never  been  able  to  cry  or 
to  breathe  properly  (*  Path.  Trans./  xxxii,  p.  33). 

In  some  rare  cases  a  laryngeal  tumour  has  been  a  myxomOy  a  lipomOy  an 
angioma  (Mackenzie),  or  an  outgrowth  of  the  thyroid  body  penetrating  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane. 

Trecttment  of  benign  hmours. — Mackenzie  advises  that  small  growths  on 
the  epiglottis  or  on  the  false  cords  should  be  left  alone  if  they  give  rise  to 
no  inconvenience ;  he  has  observed  several  cases  in  which  small  "  warts," 
after  reaching  a  certain  size,  have  ceased  to  grow. 

Various  instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  removing  laryn- 
geal tumours  through  the  natural  passages,  or  (as  it  is  termed)  by  the 
"  endo-laryngeal  method  " — knives  (guarded  or  unguarded),  cutting  forceps, 
crushing  forceps,  guillotines,  dcraseurs,  the  galvano-cautery,  have  all  found 
their  advocates.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  details  with  regard  to  them, 
because  it  is  not  likely  that  any  medical  man  would  attempt  to  use  them 
without  having  had  special  training,  nor  without  consulting  the  works  of 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  laryngeal  affections. 
In  choosing  an  instrument  for  a  particular  case,  the  degree  of  hardness  of 
the  growth  and  the  character  of  its  pedicle  form  important  considerations ; 
they  must  be  determined  as  far  as  possible  by  the  use  of  a  laryngeal  probe. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  use  an  anesthetic  unless  tracheotomy  has  previously 
been  performed.  The  local  use  of  cocaine  in  solution  or  as  spray  has, 
however,  now  superseded  all  other  attempts  to  produce  ansesthesia. 

A  point  which  must  be  remembered  is  that,  caUeris  paribus,  more  skill  is 
required  in  the  removal  of  a  very  small  laryngeal  growth  than  of  one  which 
is  larger.  Both  in  this  country  and  abroad  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill 
has  now  been  attained  in  the  performance  of  endo-laryngeal  operations. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  introduction  of  laryngeal  forceps,  or  of  any 
other  instrument,  is  the  production  of  a  violent  spasm,  with  a  feeling  as  of 
impending  suffocation,  but  this  quickly  passes  off.  When  there  are  a  large 
number  of  papillomata  in  the  larynx,  repeated  endo-laryngeal  operations  are 
of  course  necessary,  which  may  run  over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

In  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  operate  through  the 
natural  passages,  the  question  arises  whether  recourse  should  be  had  to 
"  thyrotomy,''  or  the  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  the  median  line, 
with  separation  of  its  halves,  enabling  the  surgeon  to  seize  the  growth  or 
growths  and  to  clear  out  the  whole  cavity  of  the  larynx  on  a  single  occasion. 
This  procedure,  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
nearly  a  century  ago,  was  vigorously  advocated  by  Mr  Durham  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Eoyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in  1871.  But  sub- 
sequent experience  seems  to  have  greatly  limited  the  range  of  cases  within 
which  alone  its  performance  can  be  justified.  At  the  International  Congress 
in  1 88 1  opinions  were  aln^ost  unanimous  with  regard  to  this  question.  It  was 
urged  that  the  operation  is  attended  with  considerable  danger  to  life  from 
hemorrhage,  or  from  other  consecutive  evils,  among  which  pneumonia  and 
necrosis  of  cartilages  with  suppuration  perhaps  take  the  principal  places. 
Further,  it  was  shown  that  a  permanent  impairment  or  loss  of  voice  is  a  not 
infrequent  result  of  thyrotQmy,  thoilgh,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
recorded  cases  in  which  the  voice  has  been  perfectly  restored.  Lastly,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  some  patients  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
ale  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  wide  enough  apart  to  enable  the  operation  to  be 
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successfully  completed,  and  that  experience  does  not  at  all  confirm  the 
expectation  that  the  risk  of  recurrence  of  multiple  papiUomata  is  diminished 
by  the  adoption  of  this  procedure  as  contrasted  with  endo-laryngeal 
methods.  Most  of  those  who  attended  the  Congress  thought  that  even  in 
young  children  (in  whom  multiple  papillomata  are  so  c(Nnmon)  thyrotony 
is  seldom  necessary.  Krishaber  related  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  six,  ia 
whom  he  succeeded  in  rapidly  removing  a  number  of  tumours  without  s 
laryngoscope  by  sliding  a  pair  of  forceps  along  his  index  finger  into  the 
Luynx.  One  criticism  it  is  fair  to  make  upon  the  speeches  ddirered  it 
the  Congress ;  it  is  that  larjmgologists,  not  being  so  much  accustomed  to 
ordinary  cutting  operations,  have  probably  in  l^e  performance  of  thyrotomy 
met  with  greater  diifficulties  and  obtained  less  satidactory  results  than  mi{^ 
occur  to  hospital  surgeons  in  the  like  cases. 

A  mucous  cyst  in  the  larynx  requires  only  to  be  incised  and  to  have  its 
interior  rubbed  with  caustic.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
it  seems  seldom  or  never  to  fill  again. 

MdiffnmU  growths  in  the  lar3aix  are  sometimes  Sarcomaia,  generally  of 
the  spindle-cell  kind.  Ziemssen  speaks  of  there  being  more  t]ban  twen^ 
recorded  instances  of  such  an  affection ;  its  seat  is  usually  on  or  near  one  of 
the  vocal  cords.  Mackenzie  figures  a  sarcoma  which  he  describes  as  growing 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  it  had  a  ptqpilkanaUnis 
character. 

Cwrcinomata  of  the  lar3mx  usually  belong  to  the  keratoid  variety,  such  as 
are  commonly  called  epil^eliomata.  They  must  be  rare  in  comparison  with 
cancers  of  other  parts,  for  in  the  postmortem  room  of  Guy's  Hospital  only 
some  four  examples  have  been  met  with  between  1854  and  1883.  All  of 
them  occurred  in  patients  between  the  ages  of  fifty-eight  and  sixty^ve. 
According  to  Ziemssen,  however,  they  are  not  uncommon  relativdy  to 
other  laryngeal  growths ;  he  speaks  of  having  collected  147  cases,  of  i^iidi 
thirteen  had  come  under  his  own  observation.  Among  the  patients  thoe 
were  many  more  men  than  women.  In  one  ciuious  case  the  development 
of  the  disease  was  preceded,  at  an  interval  of  some  months,  by  a  fnctme  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  result  of  an  attempt  at  strangulation. 

The  Luynx  sometimes  becomes  affected  with  cancer  by  extension  from 
the  pharynx  or  from  the  base  of  the  tongue.     But  in  the  cases  now  under 
consideration  the  starting-point  of  the  affection  is  in  the  laryngeal  mucom 
membrane,  its  original  seat  being  generally  one  of  the  cords,  one  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  Morgagni,  or  one  of  the  false  cords.     In  a  case  that  occorred  at 
Guy's  Hospital  in  1875,  the  amount  of  the  growth  at  the  time  of  the 
patient's  death  was  remarkably  small ;  the  left  ary tseno-epiglottic  fold  showed 
a  whitish  thickening,  with  puckering,  as  of  a  healed  ulcer,  two  oic  three  lines 
in  diameter  ;  the  thickening  extended  down  to  the  false  cord  on  that  side : 
until  the  microscope  revealed  the  structure  of  a  carcinoma,  it  was  donbtfol 
whether  a  new  growth  was  present     In  another  case,  observed  in  1863, 
there  was  a  raised  patch,  somewhat  papillary  in  character,  growing  from  the 
left  cord  and  the  parts  around.     But  in  many  instances,  as  the  disease 
spreads,  extensive  ulceration  occurs.     The  structures  outside  the  laiyni 
become  infiltrated  with  the  growth,  which  may  protrude  into  the  phsiynx, 
or  form  an  obvious  tumour  in  the  neck.     The  ulcerated  surface  within  the 
larynx  may  pour  out  an  abundant  ichorous  discharge  mixed  with  Uood,  or 
may  even  be  the  seat  of  copious  hemorrhage.     In  such  cases  the  bretth 
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becomes  horribly  foetid.  Perichondritis^  leading  to  suppuration  and  to 
necrosis  of  cartilages,  often  occurs  as  a  complication.  Death  may  be  due  to 
cedematous  laryngitis,  or  (as  in  two  out  of  four  cases  at  Ouy's  Hospital)  to 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  empyema. 

The  laryngoscopic  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  is  by  no  means 
always  easy.     At  an  early  stage,  when  there  is  little  beyond  a  diffuse  infiltra- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  case  may  be  taken  for  one  of  perichon- 
dritis ;  and  at  a  later  period,  when  an  ulcer  has  formed,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  syphilis  and  cancer,  as  in  a  remarkable  case  recorded 
by  Ziemssen,  in  which  he  fortunately  gave  iodide  of  potassium  with  rapid 
and  complete  success,  the  patient  being  an  old  man  of  sixty-eight     Of  the 
other  symptoms  hoarseness^  seldom  amounting  to  complete  aphonia,  is  the 
most  constant  and  generally  the  earliest.     According  to  Ziemssen,  indeed, 
it  is  almost  the  nile  that  there  is  a  "  prodromal  hoarseness,"  lasting  a  year 
or  two ;  and  in  several  of  the  cases  which  he  collected  this  was  prolonged 
during  three,  four,  or  five  years,  and  once  even  during  twenty-six  years.    It 
is  certainly  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  affection  had  a  definitely  malignant 
character  throughout  such  long  periods ;  and,  indeed,  Ziemssen's  statements 
with  regard  to  the  duration  of  laryngeal  cancer  appear  scarcely  consistent 
with  what  one  knows  of  the  rate  of  progress  of  a  similar  affection  of  other 
parts  :  he  speaks  of  several  cases  which  lasted  three  or  four  years,  and  of 
some  which  lasted  even  six,  ten,  or  fifteen  years.     Next  to  hoarseness,  ^tn, 
which  may  either  be  seated  in  some  one  spot  within  the  larynx,  or  referred 
deeply  to  the  pharjmx,  is  the  most  conspicuous  symptom.     And  Ziemssen 
lays  stress  on  the  frequent  radiation  of  pain  into  one  or  other  ear ;  this  pain 
in  the  ear  he  associates  with  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus :  he  found  it 
present  in  five  out  of  thirteen  cases  in  which  inquiries  were  made  about  it, 
and  sometimes  when  there  was  no  pain  in  the  larynx  itself.     As  a  rule, 
dyspnoea  occurs  sooner  or  later ;  it  may  be  especially  marked  when  the 
patient  is  lying  down.     There    may  also  be   dysphagia.     In  all  cases  of 
suspected  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  careful  search  must  of  course  be  made  for 
enlarged  cervical  glands ;  but  Ziemssen  says  that  they  can  seldom  be  detected 
within  the  first  six  months,  and   often  not  for   a  year,  or   even  longer. 
However,  in  a  case  of  Mr  Durham's,  in  1879,  which  was  yet  in  an  early 
stage,  there  were  already  two  flat  subcutaneous  nodules,  one  near  the  right 
clavicle,  the  other  on  the  edge  of  the  left  sterno-mastoid  muscle.     Secondary 
cancer  of  the  viscera  is  very  rare. 

The  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  can  often  be  only  palliative ; 
but  Ziemssen's  case,  already  referred  to,  shows  that  whenever  there  can  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  the  patient  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  chance  afforded  by  a  course  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Indeed,  at  the 
London  International  Congress,  in  1881,  Dr  Semon  spoke  of  having  seen 
this  salt  produce  improvement  in  cases  of  cancer.  Tracheotomy  is  generally 
required  sooner  or  later ;  the  average  duration  of  life  after  this  operation  is 
said  to  be  not  more  than  a  year. 

It  is  chiefly  in  cases  of  malignant  tumour  that  the  question  of  the  "  total 
extirpation"  of  the  larynx  has  to  be  considered.  This  operation,  originally 
performed  for  syphilitic  stenosis  by  Dr  Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1866,  was 
carried  out  in  1873  by  Billroth  with  temporary  success  in  a  case  of  cancer. 
In  a  paper  read  in  1881  by  Dr  Foulis,  of  Glasgow,  before  the  International 
Congress,  reports  of  thirty-two  cases  are  collected,  in  twenty-five  of  which 
the  disease  was  carcinoma.  In  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  death  occurred 
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within  sixteen  days  after  the  operation ;  and  in  not  one  of  the  remtinder 
was  life  known  to  have  been  prolonged  more  than  nine  months,  the  oolj 
patients  who  were  stated  to  be  alive  when  the  paper  was  read  being  two 
who  had  been  operated  on  three  months  previously.  However,  Bottini,  oi 
Turin,  had  one  very  successful  case,  in  which  the  larynx  was  extirpated  for 
sarcoma;  in  1861,  six  years  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  well,  and 
had  been  able  to  work  in  the  fields  and  to  act  as  a  postman.  This  evid^itly 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  like  success  in  cases  of  cancer,  if  they  could  be 
operated  upon  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage.  Moreover,  although  the  con- 
dition of  those  patients  who  have  survived  used  to  be  very  miserable,  there 
being  great  difficulty  in  deglutition,  in  consequence  of  tiie  large  opening 
in  the  neck,  which  could  not  be  closed,  yet  recent  improvements  in  technique 
have'  greatly  increased  their  comfort  The  voice,  moreover,  can  be  more  or 
less  successfully  restored  by  the  use  of  an  artificial  vocal  apparatus,  such  as 
was  originally  invented  by  Stork. 

The  results  of  about  twenty  partial  removals  of  the  larynx  are  on  record, 
and  of  these  nearly  a  fourth  are  reported  as  living  twelve  months  after 
the  operation.  In  more  than  60  cases  the  larynx  has  been  entlrdy 
removed ;  and  of  these  a  third  died  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  16 
within  a  year  from  return  of  cancer,  and  9  remained  apparently  cured 
sixteen  months  or  more  after  the  operation.* 

In  the  case  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  b^an 
as  usual  in  a  papilloma,  and  after  its  nature  was  recognised  at  a  stall  early 
stage  extirpation  was  advised.  The  fatal  termination  occurred  about  t^i 
months  later.  In  a  more  recent  case  of  the  same  terrible  disease,  the  affected 
half  of  the  larynx  was  removed  by  Dr  E.  Hahn,  of  Berlin,  and  not  only 
has  life  been  prolonged  till  the  present  time,  but  the  voice  has  been  suffi- 
ciently preserved  to  enable  the  patient  to  continue  his  duties  as  the 
magistrate  in  a  London  police  court. 

Malformations  of  the  Larynx. — ^This  will  be  the  most  convenient 
place  to  mention  certain  congenital  abnormalities  of  the  larynx  that  occa- 
sionally give  rise  to  clinical  symptoms.  One  such  appears  to  be  almost  con- 
fined to  female  infants,  and  causes  the  act  of  inspiration  to  be  attended  with 
a  loud  crowing  noise,  which  is  nearly  constant,  continuing  even  during  sleep 
and  after  the  administration  of  chloroform,  though  it  is  louder  during 
the  day.  It  is  sometimes  increased  by  exposure  of  the  body  to  cold,  or  in 
other  ways.  The  noisy  state  of  the  breathing  is  present  from  the  tame  of 
birth,  but  disappears  entirely  at  the  end  of  about  a  year.  Dr  Lees  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  an  autopsy  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  in 
which  death  was  due  to  diphtheria;  and  he  found  (*Path.  Trans.,'  1883) 
that  the  epiglottis  was  folded  on  itself,  like  a  leai  on  its  midrib,  the 
arytseno-epiglottic  folds  being  almost  in  contact  This  condition  had  been 
seen  in  the  laryngeal  mirror  during  life,  and  it  is  probably  not  uncommon, 
for  Dr  Lees  had  seen  three  other  cases,  and  it  has  iJso  been  recorded  by  Dr 
Gee  and  by  Dr  Barlow.  It  is  important  as  simulating  laryngismus  stridulus. 

Another  and  a  much  more  serious  malformation^  described  by  Mackenzie, 
consists  in  a  longitudinal  bifurcation  of  the  epiglottis,  forming  two  flaps  which 
(in  a  case  that  he  saw)  fell  into  the  larynx,  and  caused  constant  symptoias 
of  laryngismus  from  the  first  week  and  death  at  the  end  of  four  months. 

*  These  numbers  are  taken  from  an  abstract  in  the  *  Brit.  Med.  Joom.'  of  Jane  16tfc* 
1888,  from  Dr  Max  Scheier's  paper  in  the  *  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.'  of  June  Ttt. 
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Lastly,  a  congenital  band  of  mucous  membrane  sometimes  connects 
together  the  anterior  parts  of  the  cords.  Mackenzie  has  recorded  such 
an  instance  in  vol.  xxv  of  the  *  Pathological  Transactions.'  The  patient 
was  a  young  lady,  aged  twenty-three,  who  had  had  complete  aphonia  from 
birth,  never  having  cried,  even  as  an  infant.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  dyspnoea.  Laryngoscopically  the  web  was  seen  as  a  flat  membrane 
during  inspiration,  but  on  attempted  vocalisation  it  became  folded  up,  and 
protruded  so  as  to  resemble  a  tumour,  of  red  colour,  and  of  about  the  size 
of  a  haricot  bean.  It  was  excised,  and  the  patient  immediately  afterwards 
spoke,  and  soon  acquired  a  perfectly  natural  voice.  In  a  case  of  Dr  Poore's, 
exhibited  at  the  International  Congress  in  1881,  the  patient,  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  could  speak,  but  with  a  peculiar  falsetto  tone  of  voice ;  she  had 
been  liable  to  attacks  of  dyspnoea  from  infancy. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Larynx. — Not  an  uncommon  cause  of  severe 
laryngeal  symptoms  is  the  entrance  into  the  upper  air-passages  of  foreign 
bodies  of  various  kinds.  As  a  rule,  such  bodies  are  sucked  down  into  the 
larynx  during  a  deep  inspiration,  as  the  result  of  coughing,  laughing, 
sneezing,  or  talking  while  there  is  something  in  the  mouth.  In  children 
the  accident  sometimes  occurs  during  the  night,  in  consequence  of  the 
habit  of  sucking  a  toy  before  going  to  sleep ;  and  it  may  even  happen  to  an 
adult  who  wears  false  teeth,  unless  he  is  always  careful  to  take  them  out 
at  bedtime.  It  is  surprising  what  large  things  will  sometimes  enter  the 
larynx.  Mackenzie  relates  a  case  of  a  boy,  aged  six,  who  went  to  sleep 
with  a  toy  engine  in  his  mouth ;  during  the  night  it  was  drawn  into  the 
air-passages,  and  tracheotomy  had  to  be  performed.  The  cause  of  the 
sudden  attack  of  dyspnoea  which  had  occurred  was  not  discovered  at  the 
time,  but  some  months  later  the  toy  was  found  impacted  in  the  subglottic 
region,  and  was  removed  by  thyrotomy. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body  into  the 
larynx  are  generally  at  first  very  violent ;  there  is  a  most  distressing  sense 
of  suffocation,  the  face  becomes  cyanotic,  the  inspiration  is  prolonged  and 
whistling,  a  cold  sweat  breaks  out,  the  patient  tears  at  his  throat  with  the 
hands,  under  an  irresistible  impulse  to  relieve  himself  of  the  cause  of  his 
sufferings.  Such  a  case  may  end  fatally  within  a  minute  or  two  by  asphyxia. 
But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  if  the  air-passages  are  completely 
closed  there  is  sometimes  no  obvious  trouble  with  the  breathing ;  the  patient 
falls  dead  at  once,  and  it  may  be  only  at  the  autopsy  that  the  real  cause 
is  discovered  of  what  had  seemed  to  be  an  attack  of  syncope.  In  the  act 
of  vomiting,  for  example,  it  may  happen  that  there  is  inhaled  into  the 
larynx  a  soft,  pulpy  mass,  which  entirely  fills  it. 

In  many  cases  a  foreign  body,  having  passed  into  the  lar3mx,  at  once 
falls  through  into  the  trachea ;  the  indications  of  laryngeal  irritation  soon 
subside,  and  are  followed  by  a  fresh  set  of  symptoms,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  section.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  foreign  body  is 
quickly  coughed  out  into  the  mouth,  after  which  it  perhaps  is  swallowed, 
and  ultimately  passed  through  by  the  bowels.  It  may  thus  happen  that 
laryngeal  symptoms — brassy  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  alteration  of  voice — 
which  were  present  for  some  little  time,  entirely  disappear ;  and  it  is  then 
difficult  to  decide  whether  there  is  still  something  in  the  air-passages  or  not. 
Another  class  of  cases  in  which  a  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy  occurs  in  hys- 
,  terical  women  ;  such  persons  seek  advice  for  tickling  or  pricking  sensations 
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in  the  throat,  which  they  declare  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  needle  or  a 
pin,  or  a  bristle,  but  which  are  really  "  parsasthesiae  "  of  neurotic  origin. 

Finally,  when  a  foreign  body  is  of  large  size,  or  when  it  has  pointed  ends, 
it  generally  becomes  fixed  in  the  larynx,  and  may  remain  there,  as  in  a  case 
already  alluded  to,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  At  any  period  oedematoos 
laryngitis  may  set  in,  attended  with  severe  dyspnoea.  But  if  the  foreign 
body  is  impacted  in  the  ventricle  of  Morgagni,  there  may  be  merely  pain 
and  cough,  with  perhaps  some  degree  of  hoarseness,  but  no  dyspnooa.  In  such 
cases  the  diagnosis  rests  entirely  upon  repeated  laryngoscopic  examination. 

When  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  it  has,  of  course,  to  be 
removed  in  one  way  or  another,  and  generally  by  surgical  interference.  Id 
most  cases  tracheotomy  is  required  as  a  preliminary  measure. 

Obstruction  OF  the  Trachea. — The  trachea  and  the  main  bronchi 
are  liable  to  but  few  affections  except  such  as  are  common  either  to  the 
larynx  above  or  to  the  tubes  within  the  lungs  below,  and  the  clinical  import- 
ance of  such  affections  attaches  itself  always  to  the  narrower  rather  than  to 
the  wider  parts  of  the  air-passages.  Hence  there  is  no  need  to  give  a 
separate  account  of  tracheitis :  the  plastic  form  has  been  described  unda 
diphtheria ;  the  tubercular  with  tubercular  laryngitis,  and  the  catarrhal  form 
will  be  dealt  with  under  bronchitis. 

But  there  are  a  variety  of  diseases  which  at  some  point  may  narrow  the 
calibre  of  the  trachea  or  of  the  bronchi,  with  the  result  of  producing  a 
definite  and  characteristic  group  of  symptoms.  Of  these  diseases  some  have 
their  seat  outside  the  walls  of  the  air-passages ;  others  originally  affect  the 
walls  of  the  air-passages  themselves ;  and  others,  as  in  the  case  of  foreign 
bodies,  obstruct  their  channel  from  within. 

Since  it  is  often  an  accident  whether  in  a  given  case  the  part  narrowed 
is  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  or  one  or  both  of  the  bronchi,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  separate  the  affections  of  these  several  parts  from  one  another, 
particularly  since  both  are  often  involved  at  the  same  time.  AU  that  is 
possible  is  to  describe  the  special  symptoms  which  in  certain  cases  indicate 
that  the  obstruction  is  altogether  limited  to  one  of  the  bronchi,  leaving  the 
trachea  free.  The  general  designation,  obstruction  of  the  tracJtea  and  hrimcki, 
includes  the  whole  group. 

A.  Of  the  diseases  which,  starting  from  outside,  may  obstruct  the  air- 
passages  and  so  cause  what  may  be  termed  stenosis  from  compression^  the 
following  are  the  most  important : 

1.  Twrmmr  of  the  thyroid, — It  is  well  known  that  a  bronchocele  may  com- 
press the  trachea  in  the  neck,  flattening  it  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  make 
it  "scabbard-shaped,"  and  often   pushing  it  out  of  the  straight  line  w 
bending  it.     It  is  by  no  means  the  largest  goitres  which  are  most  apt 
to   have   this   effect ;    much   depends   upon   the   exact   situation  of  the 
growth,  and   upon  the  condition  of  the  overlying  muscles,  which  oppose 
resistance  to  its  extension  outwards,  but  which  were  in  one  case  found 
by  Virchow  to  be  in  a  state  of   fatty  degeneration.     Another  point  of 
great  importance,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  also  mainly  indebted 
to  this  writer,  is  that  the  middle  lobe  of  the  thyroid,  when  it  becomes 
enlarged,  sometimes  passes   down  behind  the  sternum  so  as  to  compwM 
the  trachea  backwards  against  the  spine.     He  even  maintains  that  socb 
a  "  substernal  goitre  "   may  be  present  without  there  being  any  obvious 
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swelling  of  the  thyroid  in  the  neck.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  doubtful. 
Eoss,  of  Zurich,  in  a  very  able  paper  in  vol.  xxii  of  the  *  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Chirurgie,'  has  dmwn  attention  to  a  peculiar  change  in  the  tracheal 
cartilages  which  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a  goitre,  and 
renders  them  soft  and  flaccid.  The  way  in  which  he  recognises  this 
after  death  is  by  dissecting  off  all  other  structures  from  the  krynx  and 
trachea  and  then  placing  them  upright ;  the  tube  collapses  at  some  one 
point,  bending  sharply  so  that  its  channel  becomes  completely  closed.  A 
like  collapse  is  believed  by  him  to  be  the  cause  of  the  supervention  of 
sudden  fatal  dyspnoea  as  the  result  of  goitre ;  he  supposes  that  patients 
instinctively  have  to  maintain  the  head  in  such  a  position  as  to  avoid  this 
occurrence,  but  that  the  muscles  become  relaxed  during  fainting,  or  sleep, 
or  chloroform  narcosis,  or  as  the  result  of  weakness.  Dr  Bristowe,  for 
example,  relates,  in  vol.  iii  of  the  '  St  Thomas's  Hospital  Eeports,'  the  case 
of  a  woman  w)io  was  admitted  for  feverish  symptoms,  but  who  was  one  day 
suddenly  attacked  with  intense  difficulty  of  breathing,  followed  in  a  minute 
or  two  by  blackness  of  face  and  insensibility.  Fortunately  he  was  close  at 
hand,  and  finding  that  she  had  a  tumour  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  part  of 
which  was  evidently  cystic,  he  had  this  punctured,  with  the  result  that  two 
or  three  ounces  of  a  reddish-brown  fluid  were  removed,  and  that  she  was 
quickly  restored  to  health.  In  other  cases  enlai*gement  of  the  thyroid  is 
due  not  to  a  mere  overgrowth  of  its  tissues,  but  to  the  presence  of  a 
hydatid  or  of  a  malignant  new  growth,  which  may  perforate  the  trachea 
and  protrude  into  its  channel ;  a  well-marked  instance  of  the  latter  event 
occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1873. 

2.  Ttioradc  anmrysm. — Among  twenty-seven  cases  of  aneurysm  taken 
without  selection  from  the  post-mortem  records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  there  was 
interference  with  the  trachea  or  with  one  of  the  main  bronchi  in  every  one. 
In  foiuteen  the  sac  arose  from  the  arch  and  pressed  straight  backwards 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  itself,  flattening  it,  and  often  adhering 
closely  to  its  waUs.  Probably  in  several  of  these  cases  the  pressure 
extended  also  to  one  or  both  of  the  bronchi.  But  what  is  surprising  is 
that  in  no  fewer  than  seven  cases  the  aneurysm  seems  (from  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  case-books)  to  have  pressed  solely  upon  the  left  bronchus : 
in  three  of  these  the  sac  arose  from  the  summit  of  the  arch  on  its  left 
side,  and  pressed  mainly  upon  the  upper  or  upon  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  tube  ;  in  the  other  four  it  came  from  the  descending  part  of  the  arch 
and  pressed  forwards  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  air-tube.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  only  two  cases  in  which  the  sac,  having  its  ongin 
in  the  right  side  of  the  arch,  compressed  only  the  right  bronchus.  The 
remaining  four  cases  were  examples  of  what  is  commonly  termed  aneurysm 
of  the  innominate  artery ;  in  them  the  sac  pressed  upon  that  part  of  the 
trachea  which  lies  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  or  in  the  root  of 
the  neck. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  the  twenty-seven  cases  were 
characterised  by  other  symptoms  which  actually  did  indicate,  or  might 
have  indicated,  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  during  life.  But  in  three 
instances  the  sac  was  of  very  moderate  size.  One,  which  flattened  the 
trachea,  was  a  round  pouch  "of  the  size  of  a  walnut"  (as  seen  at  the 
autopsy),  arising  by  a  definite  orifice  from  the  posterior  walls  of  an  aorta 
severely  affected  with  arteritis  deformans.  Another,  which  compressed  and 
opened  into  the  left  bronchus,  was  "  no  bigger  than  a  marble."     The  third, 
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which  likewise  interfered  with  the  left  bronchus,  was  '^  of  the  size  of  a 
small  plum." 

3.  Mediastinal  iunumr. — In  the  period  during  which  the  twenty-seTdH 
cases  of  aneurysm  were  observed  in  the  deadhouse  at  Guy's  Hospitai,  there 
occurred  nearly  an  equal  number  of  cases  in  which  the  great  air-passaga 
were  narrowed  by  mediastinal  new  growths ;  and  among  twenty-fonr  d 
them  in  which  details  are  given  as  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  lesion  there 
appear  to  have  been  eight  in  which  the  obstruction  affected  the  lower  end 
of  the  trachea  or  both  bronchi  (sometimes  much  more  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other),  six  in  which  it  was  limited  to  the  right  bronchus,  and  ten  in 
which  it  was  limited  to  the  left  bronchus.  In  every  instance  the  new 
growth  invaded  the  walls  of  the  air-passages,  thickening  them,  and  not 
merely  pressing  upon  them  from  without.  Indeed,  there  are  two  oUier 
cases  besides  those  already  mentioned,  in  each  of  which  it  is  expresslj 
reported  that  although  the  bronchus  on  one  side  was  penetrated  by  the 
tumour,  there  was  no  narrowing  of  its  calibre.  Among  the  whole  number 
of  cases  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  one  in  which,  if  marked  sjrmptonis 
of  stenosis  were  present,  there  were  not  also  observed  other  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  sufficient  to  show  that  the  obstruction  was  due  to  diseaM 
beginning  outside  the  air-passages.  The  pathological  reports  seem  to  justifjr 
the  inference  that  mediastinal  growths  seldom  invade  the  trachea  (a  the 
bronchi  at  an  early  period  in  their  development  It  must^  however,  be 
remembered  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  seen  in  the  deadhouse  at 
this  stage,  since,  unlike  aneurysms,  they  do  not  commonly  destroy  life 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  by  haemorrhage.  In  an  interesting  case  of 
lymphosarcoma  of  the  mediastinal  glands,  recorded  by  Weil  in  the 
'Deutsches  Archiv'  for  1874,  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  tracheal 
obstruction  disappeared  suddenly  eight  days  before  death  ;  at  the  autqxy  it 
was  found  that  this  was  due  to  the  giving  way  of  the  softened  mass,  whieb 
must  have  poured  its  substance  into  the  air-passages,  although  the  spata 
had  shown  no  fresh  appearance  even  under  the  microscope. 

4.  Mediastinal  abscess, — Abscesses  of  various  origin  may  compress  the 
trachea  or  a  bronchus.  A  striking  case  is  recorded  by  Schnitzler,  in  the 
*  Wiener  Klinik '  for  1877.  The  patient  was  four  years  old  ;  an  abscess  as 
large  as  a  child's  fist  pushed  the  trachea  forwards  and  to  the  right ;  its 
starting-point  was  caries  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrae. 

5.  Caseous  disease  of  the  bronchial  glands. — ^This  is  commonly  given  as  (me 
of  the  causes  of  obstruction  of  the  trachea  or  of  a  bronchus,  especially  in 
children.  Vogel,  however,  says  that  although  there  may  be  slight  flattMiing 
or  indentation  it  does  not  go  on  to  actual  stenosis.  On  the  other  band, 
Widerhofer,  in  Gerhardt's  *  Handbuch,'  describes  this  occurrence,  and  also 
cites  instances  in  which  after  prolonged  dyspnoea  abscesses  dependent  on 
disease  of  the  bronchial  glands  discharged  into  the  air-passages  with  relief 
to  the  urgent  symptoms. 

6.  Carcinoma  of  the  o&sophagus  is  mentioned  by  Riegel  and  other  writers 
as  an  occasional  cause  of  stenosis  of  the  trachea.  But  although  it  frequency 
invades  the  air-passages,  it  is  rare  for  it  to  produce  symptoms  indicating 
interierence  with  the  entrance  of  air.  As  already  remarked  (p.  871),  it 
may  cause  a  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the  glottis,  and  so 
render  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  necessary.  In  all  probability  tbe 
emaciation  which  is  so  marked  a  symptom  of  oesophageal  cancer  is  attended 
with  great  diminution  in  respii-ation. 
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7.  A  dilated  left  auiicle,  secondary  to  mitral  stenosis,  may  compress  the 
left  bronchus,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr  Wilkinson  King  in  1838, 
and  as  may  be  still  seen  by  his  preparations  in  the  museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital.  Friedreich  has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  pressure  on 
the  bronchus  from  this  cause  was  actually  diagnosed  by  physical  signs  four 
years  before  the  patient's  death.  At  the  autopsy,  made  by  Virchow,  it  was 
found  that  only  a  very  narrow  channel  was  left. 

B.  Of  the  diseases  which,  starting  in  the  walls  of  the  trachea  or  of  the 
main  bronchi,  may  narrow  the  calibre  of  the  air-passages,  some  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Demarquay,  for  example,  is  cited  by  Eiegel  as  having  observed 
a  case  in  which  such  an  affection  arose  from  ulceration  in  a  case  of  glanders. 
Langhans,  in  the  fifty-third  volume  of  *Virchow's  Archiv'  (pi.  xiii),  recorded 
in  1871  an  instance  of  primary  carcinoma,  having  its  origin  in  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  and  right  bronchus,  which  destroyed 
the  life  of  the  patient,  a  man  of  forty ;  it  appeared  as  a  warty  affection  of 
the  lining  membrane,  extending  also  by  infiltration  into  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  external  coats.  Whether  a  simple  local  inflammatory  process  is 
capable  of  thickening  the  walls  of  the  lower  air-passages,  so  as  to  obstruct 
their  calibre,  is  doubtful.  Andral  and  Wilks  are  quoted  by  Riegel  as  having 
reported  such  cases;  but  the  observations  of  Wilks  refer  to  syphilitic 
stenosis  only. 

Syphilis  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  most  important  cause  of  obstruction 
of  the  lower  air-passages,  if  the  diseases  producing  compression  from  with- 
out be  excluded.  Gerhardt,  in  vol.  ii  of  the  *  Deutsches  Archiv,'  alluded 
to  twenty-two  examples  of  it  of  which  he  had  made  an  analysis ;  and  seven 
instances  presented  themselves  in  the  post-mortem  room  of  Guy's  Hospital 
between  1861  and  1874.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  single  spot 
in  the  trachea,  as  in  a  specimen,  taken  from  a  patient  of  Dr  Bright's,  which 
is  contained  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  in  which  opposite  the 
second  ring  there  is  a  contraction,  as  if  produced  by  a  ligature.  Much  more 
often  it  extends  along  the  trachea ;  it  may  occupy  its  whole  length,  and 
may  be  prolonged  into  one  or  both  of  the  bronchi. 

The  bronchi  are  seldom  afifected  when  the  trachea  escapes.  But  Wilks, 
in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1863,  relates  a  case  in  which  the  right 
bronchus  alone  was  stenosed  ;  and  in  another  case,  observed  at  the  hospital 
in  1875,  the  lesion  was  found  to  have  attacked  only  the  left  bronchus  and 
the  upper  branch  of  the  right.  Both  bronchi- were  narrowed,  with  the  trachea 
free,  in  a  third  case  (*  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxviii,  p.  336).  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  commonly  raised  into  a  series  of  irregular  bands  and  ridges,  which 
Wilks  has  taught  us  to  regard  as  the  cicatrices  of  former  ulcers.  Gerhardt, 
indeed,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  at  the  time  when  death  occurred  from 
a  form  of  chronic  pneiunonia  there  was  simply  an  unhealthy  ulcer  with  raised 
edges,  occupying  the  right  bronchus  and  one  of  its  branches  for  about  an 
inch,  and  exposing  the  bronchial  cartilages.  But  the  view  taken  by  German 
patholc^ts  generally  is  that  the  fundamental  lesion  is  a  difiused  thickening 
of  the  whole  tracheal  wall,  raising  its  lining  membrane  into  folds  and  pro- 
minences. They  describe  ulceration,  more  or  less  extensive,  as  of  not  in- 
frequent occurrence,  but  they  regard  this  as  secondary.  It  may  spread 
deeply,  setting  up  perichondritis,  and  leading  to  ossification  and  necrosis  of 
the  tracheal  or  bronchial  cartilages,  which  may  be  exfoliated  and  appear  in 
the  sputa ;  or  it  may  penetrate  to  the  tissues  outside  the  air-passages,  and 
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form  an  external  abscess.     In  a  case  that  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in 
1865  there  was  perforation  of  the  aorta,  so  that  the  patient  died  of  sodden 
haemorrhage.     In  other  instances  the  tracheal  rings,  instead  of  being  ex- 
posed and  detached,  become  atrophied  and  bent  on  themselves  or  dnggod 
one  over  the  other.     Whether  syphilitic  stenosis  affecting  a  bronchus  ever 
leads  to  its  complete  obliteration  is  doubtful.      When  such  a  conditioii 
has  been  found  it  has  been  regarded  as  congenital.     Thus  Eatjen,  in  voL 
xxxviii  of  *  Virchow's  Archiv,'  described  a  case  occurring  in  a  man  aged 
forty-nine,  whose  left  bronchus  was  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord  foranindi 
and  a  half  of  its  length,  the  corresponding  lung  being  quite  airless,  while  the 
right  lung  was  enormously  enlarged,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  tme  hyper- 
trophy, its  air-cells  being  of  normal  size.     But,  as  Ck)hnheim  observes  of 
this  case,  the  presence  of  pigment  in  good  quantity  in  the  collapsed  left  long 
is  clear  proof  that  it  had  at  one  time  been  functionally  active. 

With  regard  to  the  age  at  which  syphilitic  stenosis  of  the  trachea  proves 
fatal,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  large  majority  of  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital 
have  been  in  persons  between  forty  and  fifty  years  old,  and  it  has  occurred 
in  men  far  more  often  than  in  women.  Among  the  cases  collected  by 
Gerhardt  there  was  a  far  wider  range  of  ages ;  one  patient  was  under  ten, 
and  another  under  twenty :  probably  these  are  the  two  cases  which  he 
refers  to  inherited  syphilis.  Two  instances  of  syphilitic  stenosis  in  children 
twelve  years  old  are  given  by  Widerhofer. 

c.  Obstruction  of  the  lower  air-passages  may  be  due  to  a  foreign  hoifi. 
As  already  remarked  (p.  915),  a  foreign  body  which  enters  Uie  larynx 
through  its  upper  orifice  rarely  remains  fixed  there,  unless  it  is  either  very 
large  or  pointed  in  shape.  Beans,  peas,  nut-shells,  pebbles,  small  coins, 
fragments  of  bone,  often  fall  into  the  trachea.  Sometimes  they  remain  free 
for  a  time,  moving  up  and  down  as  the  patient  coughs.  One  may  then  he 
able  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  foreign  body  against  the  side  of  the  trachea 
with  the  fingei*s  placed  outside  the  patient's  neck,  as  was  observed  by  Mr 
Lucas  in  the  case  of  a  child  with  a  pebble  in  its  air-passagea  ('  Clin.  Soe. 
Trans.,'  xv).  Even  in  that  case  there  were  physical  signs  which  rendered 
it  probable  that  the  pebble  lay  in  the  nght  bronchus  in  the  intervals  between 
the  fits  of  coughing. 

As  a  rule,  such  bodies  soon  become  fixed  in  the  right  bronchus  or  in 
one  of  its  main  divisions ;  the  reason  why  they  enter  it  rather  than  the  1^ 
bronchus  being  that  the  fork  between  the  two  is  slightly  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  so  that  the  opening  into  the  right  bronchus  is  ra^er  the  more 
direct.  Sometimes,  however,  the  left  bronchus  is  the  one  into  which  a 
foreign  body  passes;  and  sometimes  each  bronchus  in  turn,  the  body 
becoming  dislodged  by  cough,  and  falling  now  into  one,  now  into  the  oA&, 
In  certain  cases  the  cause  of  obstruction  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  fore^ 
body  at  all ;  it  may  be  a  tooth  or  a  fragment  of  uvula,  or  a  pharyngeal 
polypus  separated  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon ;  it  niay  even  have  found  its 
way  into  the  air-passages  by  ulceration  from  the  living  tissues,  as  when  it 
is  a  necrosed  laryngeal  cartilage,  a  concretion  from  a  bronchial  gland,  or  a 
hydatid  from  the  liver.  An  accident  which  has  several  times  happened  after 
tracheotomy  is  that  a  portion  of  the  tube  has  become  detached  from  the  rest 
and  has  dropped  into  the  trachea.  Altogether  the  literature  of  foreign  bodies 
in  the  air-passages  is  very  extensive,  no  fewer  than  374  recorded  cases  ba^Tng 
been  collected  and  analysed  by  Kiihn. 
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As  may  be  supposed,  foreign  bodies  are  most  frequently  found  in  the 
air-passages  of  children  and  of  lunatics.  But  other  patients  also,  when 
attacked  by  sudden  and  violent  symptoms  as  the  result  of  this  accident, 
may  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  cause.  Hamburger  is  cited  by  Kiegel,  in 
*  Ziemssen's  Handbuoh,'  as  having  recorded  a  case  of  an  old  man  aged 
seventy,  who  fainted  after  a  journey,  and  was  found  in  a  state  of  dyspnoea, 
with  evident  obstruction  of  the  right  bronchus.  An  emetic  was  given,  which 
led  to  the  expectoration  of  a  green  pea  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  bean  ;  and 
afterwards  it  was  learnt  that  when  he  was  eating  peas  one  day,  something 
had  gone  the  wrong  way. 

Sympioms  of  stenosis  of  the  lower  air-passages. — Of  these  the  most  important 
is  dyspruea  ;  as  contrasted  with  lar3nigeal  stenosis  that  of  the  trachea  is  charac- 
terised by  difficulty  of  breathing  without  loss  of  voice.  One  must,  however, 
remember  that  the  power  of  speaking  well  and  even  loudly  is  not  in  itself 
proof  that  the  seat  of  an  affection  attended  with  severe  dyspncea  is  not  in 
the  larynx ;  for  in  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords  pre- 
cisely this  combination  of  symptoms  is  met  with,  as  has  already  been  shown 
(p.  875).  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  voice  in  cases  of 
tracheal  stenosis  is  weak,  thin,  and  devoid  of  sonorous  quality,  from 
deficiency  in  the  stream  of  air  reaching  the  larynx  from  below.  A  further 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx  is  often 
combined  with  a  like  disease  of  the  trachea ;  a  patient  may  have  lost  his 
voice  as  the  result  of  a  syphilitic  affection  of  the  larynx,  but  the  dyspnoea 
from  which  he  suffers  may  nevertheless  be  dependent  on  mischief  lower 
down,  so  that,  if  tracheotomy  should  be  performed,  the  opeiation  may  turn 
out  a  failure.  Again,  in  many  cases  of  aneiuysm  or  of  mediastinal  growth, 
tracheal  stenosis  is  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  laryngeal  muscles,  as  the 
result  of  pressure  upon  one  or  both  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves. 

Whether  or  not  the  voice  is  affected,  it  is  therefore  essential  to  make  a 
thorough  laryngoscopic  examination  in  all  cases  of  suspected  stenosis  of  the 
trachea  or  of  the  main  bronchi.  Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  possible,  espe- 
cially if  the  larynx  is  healthy,  to  make  a  direct  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  a 
tracheal  lesion  by  examination  with  the  mirror.  The  lower  part  of  the 
windpipe,  with  its  bifurcation  and  the  orifices  of  the  two  bronchi,  is  said 
to  have  been  first  seen  in  the  person  of  Czermak  himself  by  Elfinger.  Tiirck 
has  described  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  a  successful  exploration 
of  these  parts.  The  patient  should  be  seated  with  the  body  and  the  neck 
upright  and  the  head  bent  slightly  forward,  the  object  being  to  bring  the 
axis  of  the  larynx  and  that  of  the  trachea  into  a  straight  line.  The  mirror 
must  be  placed  against  the  soft  palate,  rather  further  forwards  than  usual, 
and  with  its  surface  nearly  horizontal.  The  observer  should  sit  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  patient.  The  illumination  must  be  very  bright,  and  the  light 
should  be  thrown  into  the  mouth  horizontally,  or  rather  from  below.  An 
aneurysm  may  sometimes  be  seen  bulging  into  the  trachea,  as  in  a  case  of 
innominate  aneurysm  which  was  examined  by  Mr  Lane  when  house 
physician  at  Guy's  Hospital.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  a 
mere  slight  pulsation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  necessarily  indicates 
a  morbid  condition,  for  Gterhardt  and  Schrotter  have  shown  that  such  pulsa- 
tion transmitted  by  the  great  arteries  is  present  in  many  healthy  persons. 

Local  diagnosis. — An  impoi-tant  distinction  between  stenosis  of  the  lower 
air-passages  and  that  of  the  larynx  was  first  pointed  out  by  Gerhardt      It 
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is  that  in  the  former  affection  the  larynx  does  not  during  inspiration  nuke 
the  rapid  and  extensive  vertical  movements  which  occur  when  the  krynx 
is  itself  the  seat  of  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air.  According  to  Uiis 
observer,  if  with  severe  stenosis  the  range  of  descent  of  the  larynx  ia  not 
more  than  one  centimetre,  one  may  confidently  assert  that  the  disease  ii 
either  in  the  trachea  or  possibly  in  both  bronchi,  but  not  in  the  larynx.  He 
also  remarks  that  the  position  of  the  patient's  head  differs  in  the  two  sets  of 
cases.  When  the  obstruction  is  laryngeal,  the  head  is  thrown  baekwartk  ts 
far  as  possible.  When  it  is  tracheal,  the  head  is  stretched  fonrards,  and 
the  chin  slightly  depressed,  so  as  to  relax  the  trachea. 

The  dyspncea  in  stenosis  of  the  lower  air-passages  is  in  the  main  insptn^ 
tory,  like  that  in  laryngeal  stenosis.  It  is  less  often  extreme  in  degree,  <m 
account  of  the  greater  calibre  of  the  trachea  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
glottis.  Consequently  the  breathing  is  not  usually  much  altered  in  fre- 
quency ;  nor  are  the  lower  ribs  and  the  other  unsupported  parts  of  the  ebeit 
walls  very  much  sucked  in.  But  should  the  disease  go  on  to  actual  sufib- 
cation^  all  these  phenomena  may  be  as  marked  as  they  poesibly  can  be. 

There  is  generally  from  an  early  period  the  most  noisy  stridor,  heard  not 
only  through  a  stethoscope  over  the  trachea,  but  also  more  or  less  on 
auscultation  over  every  part  of  the  chesty  so  that  it  drowns  the  nc^mal 
breath-sounds.  Indeed,  it  is  commonly  obvious  to  everyone  standing  near 
the  patient.  According  to  Gerhardt^  the  only  cases  in  which  any  safe  con- 
clusion as  to  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  can  be  drawn  from  obeerring  the 
spot  at  which  this  sound  is  heard  loudest  through  the  stethoscope  are  those 
in  which  this  spot  is  directly  over  the  trachea  in  the  neck.  When  there  » 
stenosis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  it  often  happens  that  the  sound 
is  audible  with  greater  intensity  over  the  larynx  than  over  the  sternum. 
Sometimes  a  rd.le  is  constantly  discoverable  over  some  particular  point  in  the 
trachea.  A  sign  to  which  Demme  has  drawn  attention  is  that  in  prolonged 
cases  of  constriction  of  the  lower  air-passages  the  circumference  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax  becomes  lessened. 

In  most  cases  of  stenosis  of  the  trachea,  the  dyspnoea  undergoee  aggraTi- 
tion  from  time  to  time ;  there  are  paroxysms  of  extreme  distress  attended 
with  cyanosis,  and  generally  one  of  them  at  length  proves  fataL  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  cause  of  such  attacks  was  paralysis,  or  perhaps 
spasm,  of  the  vocal  cords  from  implication  of  one  or  both  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves;  but  Dr  Bristowe,  in  an  admirable  paper  in  the  third  vohime 
of  the  '  St  Thomas's  Hospital  Eeports,'  showed  that  this  is  not  the  bucX. 
They  are  probably  due  either  to  acute  swelling  of  the  mucous  menibrane  at 
the  seat  of  pressure,  or  to  an  accumulation  of  mucus  there  which  cannot  be 
dislodged,  or  perhaps  in  part  to  spasm  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  trachea 
itseli  It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  relief  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
performance  of  tracheotomy. 

The  patient  commonly  complains  more  or  less  of  oppression  of  the  chest, 
of  soreness  behind  the  sternum,  or  of  actual  pain.  There  may  or  may  not 
be  cough,  with  expectoration  of  mucus,  perhaps  tinged  with  blood,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  produces  the  stenosis. 

In  contrasting  the  physical  signs  of  obstruction  of  one  bronchos  witli 
those  of  stenosis  of  the  entire  lower  air-passages,  the  first  point  to  he 
remarked  is  that  much  depends  upon  whether  the  obstruction  is  complete  or 
partial.  In  the  former  case  there  is  absence  of  vesicular  murmur  over  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  chest,  with  impaired  movement  of  the  ribs  and  of 
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the  diaphragm,  deficient  vocal  fremitus,  and  a  normal  percnssion-sound. 
After  a  time  the  side  may  actually  be  found  to  have  fallen  in,  and  to 
measure  less  than  the  other  side.  In  the  latter  case  a  snoring,  whistling,  or 
humming  sound  may  be  heard  over  the  root  of  the  lung  between  the  scapula 
and  the  vertebroe,  or  there  may  be  moist  sounds  there.  A  thrill  may  some- 
times be  felt  with  the  hand  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  chest. 

One  clinical  peculiarity  of  the  obstruction  of  a  main  bronchus  caused  by 

a  foreign  body  is  that  it  is  far  more  sudden,  as  well  as  more  complete,  than 

that  due  to  any  other  cause.     Consequently  its  efifects  may  be  supposed  to 

approximate  more  closely  than  in  any  other  morbid  condition  likely  to  be 

observed  in  man,  to  those  of  the  plugging  of  a  bronchus  by  wedges  of 

laminaria  which  were  studied  by  Lichtheim  in  a  series,  of  experiments  on 

rabbits  recorded  in  vol  x  of  the  *  Arch.  f.  exp.  Pathologie.'     The  opposite 

lung  in  these  experiments  became  enormously  distended.     Very  often  it 

gave  way,  so  that  pneumothorax  resulted ;  and  even  when  this  did  not  occur 

the  animal  usually  died  within  twenty-four  hours.     What  proved  that  the 

rapidly  fatal  issue  was  immediately  dependent  upon  the  state  of  this  lung 

rather  than  of  the  one  which  was  deprived  of  air,  was  that  death  did  not 

follow  when  the  pleura  was  laid   open   on   the  side   of  the   obstructed 

bronchus.     A  bean  or  a  pea  is  capable  of  swelling,  like  the  laminaria  plugs 

used  by  Lichtheim,  although  more  slowly ;  and  his  results  are  worth  bearing 

in  mind,  because  it  may  be  that  in  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  extract  a 

foreign  body  from  a  bronchus,  it  might  sometimes  be  justifiable  to  admit  air 

into  the  pleura ;  even  if  the  operation  did  not  prolong  life  it  might  greatly 

relieve  the  dyspnoea. 

Sequel(B, — Every  form  of  disease  producing  obstruction  of  the  lower  air- 
passages  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammatory  changes  in  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  as  well  as  in  the  walls  of  the  air-passages  themselves.  Thus  when 
an  aneurysm  has  pressed  upon  the  trachea,  or  upon  a  bronchus,  the  mucous 
membrane  has  repeatedly  been  seen  ulcerated,  and  some  of  the  cartilages 
exposed  and  partially  detached,  even  though  there  may  have  been  no  indica- 
tion of  an  approaching  rupture  of  the  sac.  Stenosis  of  a  bronchus,  from 
whatever  cause,  is  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  its  branches 
within  the  lung.  Purulent  fluid  is  apt  to  acciunulate  in  them,  and  the 
result  is  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less  extensive  pneumonia,  which  often 
goes  on  to  gangrene.  A  foreign  body  fixed  in  a  bronchus  often  sets  up 
ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  part  of  the  tube  against  which  it  presses. 
Sometimes  this  ends  in  perforation  of  the  pleura,  with  pneumothorax,  and 
the  foreign  body  itself  may  become  loosened  and  fall  into  the  serous  cavity. 
Sometimes  it  leads  to  pneumonia,  which  may  spread  from  the  root  of  the 
lung  far  into  its  substance.  The  occurrence  of  foetid  expectoration,  and  the 
development  of  the  physical  signs  of  hepatisation  may  reveal  these  various 
changes,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  first  detected  in  the  post-mortem  room. 
Even  after  expulsion  or  removaJ  of  the  foreign  body,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  case  nevertheless  ends  fatally  as  a  consequence  of  the  pneumonia 
that  had  been  set  up ;  but  happily  this  sometimes  subsides,  and  the  patient 
makes  a  permanent  recovery. 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  from  one  another  of  the  several  affections 
that  may  cause  obstruction  of  the  lower  air-passages^  it  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  the  two  diseases  in  the  course  of  which  stenosis  of  the  trachea  is 
most  apt  to  occur  without  the  presence  of  any  other  symptoms  are  syphilis 
and  thoracic  aneurysm.     When  the  obstruction  is  limited  to  a  bronchus, 
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especially  perhaps  on  the  left  side,  aneurysm  is  still  probable  ;  a  mediastinal 
growth  is  a  more  likely  cause  than  a  syphilitic  stncture.  The  possible  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  body  must  never  be  forgotten,  especiaUy  if  the  symplotiw 
have  come  on  suddenly. 

The  duration  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  trachea  after  symptoraB  limTe 
set  in  ranges,  according  to  Gerhardt,  from  two  months  to  four  years.  Thai 
of  stenosis  from  compression  would  probably  be  found  to  be  confined  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits  of  time.  Foreign  bodies  sometimes  remaio 
for  a  very  long  period — ^for  months,  even  for  years — in  the  lower  air-pas- 
sages, and  yet  are  after  all  expectorated. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  afifections  that  may  cause  stenosis  ci 
the  trachea  or  of  the  bronchi,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Whenever  there  is  a 
possibility  that  it  may  be  due  to  syphilis,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassiam 
should  be  actively  employed.  Gerhardt  relates^  in  vol.  ii  of  the  *  Deotaches 
Archiv,'  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-six,  who  had  had  consdtutioiial 
symptoms  after  a  hard  chancre  eight  years  before,  and  who  oonsulted  him 
on  account  of  cough  with  scanty  muco-purulent  expectoration,  a  tickling 
sensation  behind  the  sternum,  a  little  alteration  of  voice,  and  slight  inta- 
ference  with  the  breathing.  These  symptoms  had  been  [H^sent  for  abovt 
six  months.  The  patient  had  lost  flesh,  and  his  face  was  somewhat  puiiy 
and  livid.  Nothing  could  be  discovered  with  the  laryngoscope,  and  oolj 
r&les  behind  the  manubrium  with  the  stethoscope.  A  permanent  cure  wu 
efiected  by  the  administration  of  full  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  during 
several  weeks.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  cases  which  are  usually  seen, 
where  cicatricial  bands  and  ridges  have  already  been  formed,  ^pear  not  to 
be  amenable  to  anti-83rphilitic  remedies. 

When  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages,  the  only  proper  courae 
is  to  perform  tracheotomy  at  once.  Until  this  has  been  done,  it  is  not  safe 
tc  place  the  patient  head  downwards  on  the  chance  that  the  body  may  hW 
out  through  the  glottis,  as  happened  (but  after  tracheotomy)  in  Uie  case  of 
Mr  Brunei,  which  is  so  graphically  told  in  Watson's  '  Lectures/  Nor  does 
it  appear  to  be  prudent  to  administer  an  emetic ;  for  the  body,  if  dislodged 
from  its  position  in  a  bronchus,  may  become  impacted  in  the  larynx  and 
cause  sufibcation. 


DISEASES  OF  THE   LUNGS 
SYMPTOMS  AND  PHYSICAL  SIGNS 

**  Who  knows  but  that,  as  in  a  watch  we  may  bear  the  beating  of  the  balance,  and  the 
moTing  of  the  wheels,  and  the  striking  of  the  hammers,  and  the  grating  of  the  teeth,  and 
nmltittides  of  other  noises — who  knows,  I  say,  but  that  it  may  be  possible  to  discover 
the  motions  of  the  internal  parts  of  bodies  (whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral)  by  the 
soand  they  make ;  tliat  one  may  discover  the  works  performed  in  the  several  offices  and 
shops  of  a  man's  body,  and  thereby  discover  what  instrument  or  engine  is  out  of  order." — 
BoBSBT  Hooks,  1667. 

Percussion — History — Methods — Tenninology — Physical  theory — Tympanitic 
resonance — Amphoric  and  cracked-pot  sounds — Diagnostic  significance. 

Auscultation — History — Methods — The  respiratory  murmur — Branchial  and 
tubtdar  breathing — Physical  explanaiion — Rdles  and  rhonchi — The  vocal 
resonance  in  health — Bronchophony — Pectoriloquy — ^gophony. 

Palpation — Tactile  vibration — Inspection  and  measurement  of  the  chest, 

Ck)MMON  Symptoms — Dyspnoea — Varieties — Phrenic  dyspnoea — Cheyne-Stokes 
brewing — Cough :  reflex,  faucial,  gastric,  and  cerebral — Pleurodynia, 

The  modern  era  in  medicine  was  begun  in  the  seventeenth  century  on 
its  theoretical  side  by  Harvey,  on  its  clinical  side  by  Sydenham ;  but  just  as 
anatomy  and  physiology  languished  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  till  the 
third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  medicine  made  slow  and  uncertain 
progress  unti}  the  close  of  the  war  which  followed  the  French  Revolution. 
Indeed,  certain  facts  known  to  the  Greek  physicians  were  unknown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  fifty  years  between  1815  and  1865  three  great  advances  were 
made  in  the  clinical  investigation  of  disease — the  discovery  of  mediate 
auscultation  by  Laennec,  the  recognition  of  Bright's  disease,  and  the  invention 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  and  laryngoscope.  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added  the 
discovery  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  and  the  application  of  electricity 
to  the  diagnosis  of  nervous  disorders — not  to  their  treatment,  for  that  was 
much  earlier  and  far  less  important. 

Of  these  advances  the  earliest  and  the  most  considerable  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  This  was  not  entirely  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  Auenbrugger  had  made  important  steps  in  this  direction. 

The  mere  invention  of  a  mode  of  listening  to  sounds  within  the  chest 
might  have  remained  a  curiosity,  and  has  more  than  once  led  to  learned 
trifling ;  what  made  it  fruitful  was  its  association  with  morbid  anatomy. 
The  great  merit  of  Laennec  (as  of  Bright  afterwards)  was  that  he  constantly 
followed  up  his  researches  in  the  wards  by  dissection  in  the  deadhouse. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  his  prematiu:^  death  (by  one  of  the  diseases  which 
he  elucidated),  he  left  the  main  outlines  of  the  detection  of  pulmonary 
diseases  with  few  omissions  to  supply  and  fewer  errors  to  correct. 
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Percussion. — This  method  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  a  Viennese  physician,  Auenbrugger,  who  published  in  1761  his 
'  Inventum  novum^  ex  peraussione  thoracis  humani,  ui  signOy  absirudos  inlenipeeknt 
morhos  deiegendV  This  method,  however,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Stoll  alone  among  contemporary  physicians  of  eminence,  and  it  had  paaeed 
into  complete  oblivion  when  Corvisart,  in  1808,  brought  out  in  Paiis  t 
translation  of  Auenbrugger's  work,  with  commentaries  of  his  own,  bised  npon 
extensive  practice  at  the  H6pital  de  la  Charity.  Percussion  was  adc^tod 
by  Laennec,  and  introduced  into  this  country  in  1825  by  Sir  John  Forbes. 

The  way  in  which  Auenbrugger  performed  percussion  was  by  striking 
the  chest  directly  "  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  brought  close  together  and 
stretched  out  straight."  He  also  directed  that  either  a  glove  should  be  woni, 
or  that  the  patient's  shirt  should  be  kept  on,  so  as  to  avoid  a  shaping  noise. 
Even  now  the  bent  fingers  of  one  hand,  with  their  tips  brought  to  a  level, 
are  sometimes  used  to  ascertain  roughly  the  state  of  the  back  of  Uie  hmgs ; 
but  for  more  delicate  percussion  such  a  method  is  inadequate. 

In  1828  Piorry,  who  was  afterwards  physician  in  the  Charity  at  Paris, 
published  a  work  upon  what  he  termed  '*  mediate  percussion."  This  cod- 
sisted  in  the  use  of  a  thin  plate  of  ivory  called  a  plessimkirey  to  be  held  by 
the  left  hand  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  chest,  while  a  tap  was  given 
to  it  with  the  tip  of  the  right  forefinger,  or  with  the  tips  of  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers.  A  hammer,  which  is  known  as  a  pU^^  was  afterwards 
added.  On  the  Continent  these  instruments  are  more  or  less  employed,  and 
they  are  sometimes  useful  for  teaching  a  class  without  hurting  the  patient 
But  in  this  country  the  usual  practice  is  to  simplify  Piorry's  meUiod  by 
using  the  left  fore  or  middle  finger  in  the  place  of  a  plessimeter.  It  is 
curious  that  in  his  original  work  Piorry  himself  speaks  of  that  plan  as  haTing 
been  already  adopted  by  certain  English  and  American  physicians  who  bad 
attended  his  lectures. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  percussion  is  easy.     On  the  contrary,  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  practice  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  obtain  correct  results ; 
and  clinical  clerks  commonly  continue  to  make  blunders  in  percussing  long 
after  they  have  mastered  the  difficulties  of  auscultation.     The  Mow  should 
come  from  the  wrist ;  it  should  be  sharp  and  sudden,  so  as  not  to  damp 
the  sound  which  is  produced,  and  the  fingers  at  the  moment  of  striloDg 
should  be  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible.     The  amount  of  force  tint  sbooU 
be  employed,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  finger  should  be  raised  before 
striking,  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  soft  tissues  over  the  part  ti  the 
chest  which  is  to  be  struck ;  and  every  physician,  even  without  being  awaie 
of  it,  modifies  his  manner  of  percussing  in  difierent  patients  and  opoe 
dififerent  regions  of  the  chest  as  experience  has  taught  him,  in  order  to  elicat 
the  best  possible  sound  under  various  conditions.     As  a  rule,  percussion  can 
be  practised  by  a  skilled  observer  without  causing  any  sensation  that  is  000- 
plained  of  by  the  patient  as  being  painful ;  but  in  delicate  women,  andenv 
in  some  very  thin  men,  the  sternum  and  the  ribs  may  be  so  exquisitely 
tender  that  a  satisfactory  sound  can  be  elicited  only  with  great  diffidd^^- 
Sometimes  cough  is  excited  by  every  attempt  at  percussion,  and  a  f(ffcibl< 
blow  may  even  lead  to  blood-spitting,  so  that  it  is  well  to  abstain  as  fer » 
possible  from  this  method  of  examination  when  there  has  been  vff^ 
haemoptysis.     In  such  cases,  and  generally  with  children,  it  is  better  to  b^ 
with  auscultation  and  inspection. 
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We  must  not  imagine  that  in  different  persons  one  can  always  elicit 
the  same  sound  by  percussion  of  the  chest  if  the  organs  are  healthy ;  nor, 
again,  that  the  sound  ought  to  be  the  same  over  different  parts  of  the  same 
chost.  But,  in  health,  the  range  of  percussion-sounds  is  almost  limited  to  a 
simple  series.  One  extreme  is  heard  where  a  thick  mass  of  solid  tissue  lies 
behind  the  ribs,  as  over  the  centre  of  the  heart  just  below  the  fourth  left 
costal  cartilage,  or  over  the  liver  between  the  right  seventh  and  eighth  ribs. 
This  soimd  is  said  to  be  "  flat "  or  "  dull."*  It  is,  however,  less  absolutely 
dull  than  the  note  which  is  heard  on  percussion  on  the  fleshy  mass  of  the 
forearm  or  thigh,  and  seldom  so  dull  as  the  note  obtained  by  percussion 
over  a  solid  lung  or  liquid  effusion  in  the  pleura. 

The  other  extreme  is  heard  where  the  ribs  cover  a  thick  substance  of 
lung,  as  in  front  below  the  clavicles,  in  the  axillae,  or  behind  below  the 
scapulae.  This  sound  is  commonly  called  "clear"  or  "resonant."!  Both 
sounds  are  difScult  to  describe,  but  they  are  easily  recognised  in  practice.  | 

Between  the  extremes  of  dulness  and  resonance  there  are  all  grada- 
tions, for  which  the  expressions  "partial dulness,"  "incomplete  resonance," 
"  muffled  resonance,"  are  employed.  These  varieties  of  percussion-sounds 
are  heard  at  the  borders  of  a  resonant  or  dull  area,  especially  where 
the  lung  overlaps  a  solid  organ  with  a  thin  edge.  At  such  points  many 
different  sounds  are  obtained,  according  to  the  amount  of  force  used  in 
striking.  A  gentle  blow  elicits  a  sound  only  from  the  parts  imme- 
diately below  the  spot  which  is  struck ;  a  more  forcible  blow  affects  deeper 
parts  as  well.  Thus  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  "  superficial "  and  of  "  deep 
percussion."  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  "deep  percussion"  the 
sound  is  also  modified  by  the  structures  which  are  laterally  adjacent,  so 
that  a  resonant  area  interferes  with  the  sound  yielded  by  a  dull  area  on 
forcible  percussion,  although  a  dull  area  does  not  interfere  with  the  sound 
yielded  by  a  resonant  one.  For  example,  by  "deep  percussion"  over  the 
heart  one  can  often  elicit  a  more  or  less  resonant  sound  even  when  it 
is  not  covered  by  lung ;  but  on  deep  percussion  over  the  lung  it  is  not 
possible  to  detect  any  degree  of  dulness,  however  slight,  as  the  result  of 
the  presence  of  the  heart  or  of  the  liver  by  the  side  of  the  lung.  When  a 
solid  organ  is  overlapped  by  lung,  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  deep 
percussion  as  the  only  means  of  detecting  the  distance  to  which  the  solid 
oi^an  extends.  But  under  other  circumstances  superficial  percussion  should 
be  used  when  the  object  is  to  map  out  the  relative  positions  of  the  viscera. 
It  is  otherwise  when  one  wishes  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
disease  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  In  such  cases  one  has  to  ascertain  by 
repeated  trials  what  amount  of  force  is  necessary  to  bring  out  an  altered 
percussion-sound  most  distinctly. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  by  comparing  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  together  in  the 
person  under  examination,  rather  than  by  an  absolute  standard,  that  one 
judges  of  the  results  obtained  by  percussion.  But  if  both  sides  are  diseased 
this  method  may  altogether  fail ;  and  even  when  only  one  side  is  diseased 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  standard,  since  without  it  one  could 

*  Dulness  on  percassion :  Sonus  oh$curus ;  Fr,  Matit^ ;  Oerm.  D&mpf ang. 

t  Resonance  on  percussion:  Sonus  clarus;  Fr.  Son  clair;  Germ.  Sonorer  oder  heller 
Scball. 

t  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that "  resonance  on  percussion  "  means  altogether 
a  different  thing  from  what  is  called  resonance  in  acoustics.  This  conventional  way  of 
using  a  scientific  term  would  no  doubt  have  been  better  avoided,  since  it  is  apt  to  lead  to 
confusion ;  but  in  England  it  has  been  universal,  and  can  scarcely  now  be  altered. 
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not  tell,  by  percussion  alone,  on  which  side  the  disease  lay.  Now,  as  already 
stated,  the  percussion-sound  in  health  is  different  in  (Afferent  indiriditalsu 
The  thinner  a  man  is,  the  more  *'  resonant "  his  chest  is  likely  to  be ;  in 
very  muscular  or  very  fat  persons  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  elidt  a  dew 
sound  anywhere,  particularly  over  the  backs  of  the  lungs. 

The  differences  in  percussion-sound  at  different  parts  of  the  chest  in 
health  depend  upon  obvious  anatomical  conditions,  but  they  neverthden 
require  careful  study  in  actual  practice.  In  front  the  sound  is  modified  by  tk 
position  of  the  liver  and  of  the  heart  on  the  right  and  left  sides  respeetivdy  ; 
and  immediately  below  the  clavicles  it  is  more  resonant  near  the  stennxm 
than  it  is  further  outwards.  Behind,  in  the  supra-scapular  r^ons,  one  some- 
times has  to  use  a  good  deal  of  force  in  order  to  elicit  imything  bat  a  doll 
sound  and  even  between  the  scapulse  the  sound  generally  becomes  gradually 
more  resonant  as  one  passes  downwards.  Below  the  scapuke  the  soond  is 
generally  almost  as  clear  as  under  the  clavicles  ;  the  resonant  area  on  the 
left  side  extends  about  a  finger's  breadth  lower  than  on  the  right  side  where 
the  liver  encroaches  on  the  thorax.  While  the  back  is  being  percussed  the 
patient  should  have  his  shoulders  drawn  forwards  as  much  as  possiUe, 
crossing  his  arms  over  the  chest.  In  this  way  the  '*  interscapular  region"  is 
increased  and  the  "  scapular  "  regions  are  much  diminished. 

Since  the  infra-clavicular  regions  are  frequently  the  seat  of  phthins 
and  the  basal  regions  of  pnemnonia  or  pleural  effusion,  the  axflls  are 
the  safest  regions  for  obtaining  the  normal  resonance  of  the  lungs  in  any 
individual  case ;  and  the  right  side  is  preferable,  because  a  distended  stomach 
sometimes  gives  a  tympanitic  quality  to  the  axillary  note  on  the  left. 

We  said  that  the  variations  of  the  percussion-sound  in  health  are  almad 
limited  to  a  simple  series.  The  qualification  was  necessary  for  two  reasons. 
When  the  sternum,  the  clavicle,  or  one  of  the  ribs  is  struck,  a  high-pitched 
tone  is  added  to  the  sound,  giving  it  what  is  termed  an  "  osteal "  character. 
In  am  infant,  especially  when  it  is  screaming,  one  sometimes  elicits  what 
will  presently  be  described  as  a  "  cracked-pot  sound." 

With  regard  to  the  theoretical  interpretation  of  percussion-sounds  there 
have  been  great  differences  of  opinion.  Even  now  scarcely  any  two  writers 
seem  to  express  the  same  views ;  and  the  variations  in  nomenclature  are 
most  confusing.  Dr  Walshe  insists  that  the  use  of  the  terms  "duU" 
and  ''resonant"  (or  "clear")  is  inaccurate, because  Uiey  represent oonditioiis 
which,  instead  of  being  ''simple,  are  in  reality  made  up  of  several 
elements,  capable  of  separate  analysis."  But  the  analysis  which  Dr  Walshe 
himself  has  attempted  throws  less  light  on  the  subject  than  we  might 
expect.  The  view  which  appears  the  most  satisfactory — if  we  may  assume 
its  theoretical  accuracy,  as  to  which  few  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion — 
is  that  stated  by  Dr  Gee.  He  declares  that  the  terms  in  question  are 
capable  of  scientific  definition.  According  to  him,  dulness  means  absethce  ^ 
tone  ;  a  part  is  dull  when  the  sound  which  it  yields  on  percussion  is  a  mere 
noise,  without  that  regular  succession  of  vibrations  which  constitutes  tone. 
On  the  other  hand,  varying  degrees  of  clearness  or  resonance  correspond 
with  the  admixture,  in  different  proportions,  of  noises  and  tones.  No  per- 
cussion-note is  ever  perfectly  pure  ;  and  thus,  beyond  the  resonance  yielded 
by  the  healthy  chest  of  even  the  thinnest  person,  there  are  "  over-rescnumt " 
sounds  which  may  accompany  certain  diseases. 

Another  question  upon  which  writers. differ  is  as  to  the  seat  of  the  vihra' 
tions  causing  the  tone  which  is  elicited  by  percussion  over  the  healthy  chest 
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Dr  Gee  refers  this  tone  to  the  middle-sized  and  largest  bronchia ;  following 
Wintrich,  he  thinks  that  the  pulmonary  vesicles  and  the  bronchioles  are  too 
small  to  yield  it.  But  it  certainly  seems  to  be  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  acceptance  of  that  view  that  in  bronchitis  resonance  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
impaired,  however  completely  the  tubes  become  filled  up  with  pus  or  mucus. 
At  least  the  noise  or  toneless  part  of  a  percussion-sound  must,  one  would 
think,  be  due  to  vibrations  of  the  thoracic  walls,  seeing  that  its  amount, 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tone,  varies  with  their  thickness  and 
with  the  extent  to  which  they  are  loaded  with  fat;  and  Dr  Bristowe 
believes  that  the  whole  of  a  percussion-sound  is  "mainly  due  to  the 
vibration  of  the  thoracic  walls  alone."  He  assumes  that  "so  much  of 
each  half  of  the  thorax  as  bounds  lung-tissue  vibrates  bell-like  when  any 
part  of  that  half  is  struck ;  and  that  the  impure  musical  sound  which  id 
elicited  comprises  a  fundamental  tone  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  whole  or 
a  large  portion  of  the  side,  and  harmonic  tones  due  to  the  vibration  of 
aliquot  parts  of  it."  It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  doctrine, 
that  deformity  of  the  chest,  without  any  apparent  thickening  of  the  parietes, 
may  give  rise  to  absolute  dulness  on  percussion,  notwithstanding  that  the 
lung  beneath  is  quite  healthy :  when  there  is  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
for  example,  the  rounded  projection  formed  by  the  ribs  on  one  side  of  the 
back  generally  yields  a  dull  sound.  Another  argument  is  afforded  by  a 
peculiar  alteration  in  the  percussion-sound  beneath  the  clavicle,  known  as 
Skoda's  resonance,  which  is  observed  when  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  is 
present  in  the  corresponding  pleura.  For  no  explanation  seems  so  satisfactory 
as  that  suggested  by  Dr  Bristowe,  namely,  that  the  vibrating  area  is 
diminished,  and  that  consequently  it  3delds  a  fundamental  tone  which  is 
raised  in  pitch.  But  the  subclavicular  percussion-sound  is  not  affected  in 
the  same  way  when  there  is  pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung.  So 
that  one  must  assume,  on  Dr  Bristowe's  view,  that  hepatisation  of  the  lung, 
notwithstanding  that  it  gives  rise  to  a  more  or  less  dull  sound  when  percus- 
sion is  made  directly  over  it,  does  not,  like  pleural  effusion,  completely 
damp  the  vibration  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  chest  wall  and  prevent 
it  from  joining  with  the  rest  of  the  side  in  emitting  a  tone  when  a  distant 
part  is  struck.* 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  chest  as  being  sometimes  (wer-resona/ni — 
a  better  term  than  tympanitic,  which  has  often  been  employed  as  meaning 
the  same  thing.  Originally  a  percussion-sound  was  called  tympanitic  (».  e. 
like  the  note  of  a  drum)  when  it  was  such  as  would  be  yielded  by  an 
abdomen  in  which  the  intestines  are  distended  with  gas ;  for  tympanites 
has,  since  before  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  been  a  name  for  that  condition. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sound  generated  by  percussion  over  an 
emphysematous  (or  over-distended)  lung,  when  the  chest  walls  are  rounded 
and  thin,  often  approaches,  if  it  does  not  actually  reach,  this  tympanitic 
quality. 

Dr  Glee  classifies  percussion  sounds  containing  adventitious  tones  as 
follows,  according  to  their  pitch.  Those  which  are  highest  pitched  he  calls 
Osteal,  after  Piorry,  because  they  are  yielded  by  the  hard  solid  tissues,  cartilage, 

•  One  point,  however,  in  which  it  is  less  easy  to  agree  with  Dr  Bristowe  is  his  rejection- 
of  the  distinction  hetween  "superficial"  and  "deep"  percussion.  He  evidently  thinks 
that  his  doctrine  is  incompatihle  with  the  admission  that  a  percnssion-sound  can  in  any 
way  be  modified  by  the  presence  of  solid  matter  within  the  chest,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
in  direct  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  wall.  But  about  the  reality  ox  this 
distinction  there  is  surely  no  doubt. — C.  H.  F. 
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and  bone,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  Those  which  are  somewhat 
lower  were  termed  by  Dr  C.  J.  B.  Williams  Tracheal  or  Tubular^  being 
more  or  less  like  the  note  yielded  by  the  trachea  on  percussion  when  tlie 
mouth  is  a  little  open.  Lower  still  are  tones  which  Dr  Gree  proposes  to 
call  Subtympanitic ;  they  are  such  as  are  usually  yielded  by  percnsaaon 
over  healthy  lungs  in  their  natural  state  of  distension.  The  lowest  pitched 
tones  of  all  are  the  Tympamtic,  and  are  heard  on  percussing  the  heahhy 
abdomen. 

Certain  modifications  of  the  percussion-sound  are  noticed  under  spedil 
circumstances;  they  are  the  "  amphoric  note  "  and  the  "  cracked-pot  schukL" 

The  amphoric  percussUm-note*  is  described  by  Dr  Gee  as  consistii^  in  an 
"  overtone  existing  either  apart  and  alone,  or  as  an  harmonic  superadded  to 
the  fundamental  tone,  which  itself  may  either  be  clear  or  muffled."  It  is 
commonly  heard  when  percussion  is  made  over  a  stomach  distended  with 
air.  It  may  also  be  elicited  by  giving  a  sharp  fillip  to  the  cheek  when  it  it 
blown  out  to  a  certain  point.  It  is  higher  in  pitch  than  an  ordinary 
tympanitic  note.f 

The  cracked-pot  soundl  is  exactly  like  the  chinking  of  coins,  or  the  sound 
produced  by  clasping  the  hands  loosely  together  and  striking  Uiem  upon  the 
knee.  Probably  it  always  depends  upon  the  propulsion  of  air  out  of  a  space 
through  a  more  or  less  narrow  opening.  It  was  originally  noticed  hj 
Laennec,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  bruii  de  pot  fiU, 

Lastly,  it  must  be  stated  that,  besides  the  sound  which  is  yielded  by 
percussion  and  is  audible  to  bystanders,  the  physician  is  himself  consdoos 
of  differences  in  the  tactile  sense  of  resistance  offered  to  his  fingers  as  be 
taps,  and  that  this  is  often  of  considerable  assistance  in  enabli^  him  to 
draw  correct  inferences  from  his  observations. 

As  to  the  practical  sigrdjuxmce  of  the  various  modifications  of  sound 
elicited  by  percussion  of  the  thorax,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  in  this 
place,  since  the  subject  must  be  considered  in  discussing  each  of  the  diseases 
of  the  bronchi,  of  the  lung,  and  of  the  pleura.  But,  in  general,  it  may  be 
laid  down  that  dvlness  on  percussion  may  mean  either  consolidation  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  or  its  compression  and  solidification  by  fluid  or  otherwise. 
As  a  rule,  the  diagnosis  between  the  causes  of  a  dull  note  is  based  upon 
several  considerations  independent  of  percussion.  But  the  dulness  resultiDg 
from  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  pleura  has  the  pecub'arity  of  being  more 
complete  or  absolute  than  that  which  arises  in  almost  any  other  way ;  and 
the  sense  of  resistance  is  also  greater,  especially  when  the  quantity  of  liquid 
is  large. 

A  tympanitic  sound  is  either  due  to  extreme  emphysema  of  tiie  lung,  or, 
if  typical,  depends  on  the  presence  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity.  There  b» 
however,  a  very  rare  affection,  diaphragmatic  hernia,  which  may  simuUte 
left  pneumothorax  by  escape  of  the  stomach  through  the  dia{^iragm  into 
the  chest.  Moreover,  a  distended  stomach  may  push  up  a  shrunken  long 
until  what  appears  to  be  thorax  yields  a  tympanitic  note. 

The  various  combinations  pf   dulness  with  tympanitic,  subtympanitic, 

*  Fr,  Son  argentin,  son  m^tallique,  son  Lumeriqne ;  Oerm.  Metallklang,  AmpborisdMr 
(d.  h.  krugartiger)  ScLall,  metallish-klingender  Schall. 

t  As  a  drumhead  is  tightened,  its  note  when  struck  becomes  shorter  and  sborto'io' 
also  higher  and  higher  in  pitch,  but  it  never  loses  its  resonant  ("  tympanitic'')  cfamfter 
which  distinguishes  it  from  that  produced  by  striking  a  solid  object. 

X  Fr.  Bruit  de  pot  £61^;  Germ,  Zischender  oder  klirrender  Schall  (Oetaost^  dcf 
gesprungenen  Topfes). 
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tracheal,  and  osteal  tones  are  met  with  chiefly  when  there  are  cavities  or 
vomicsB  in  a  part  of  the  lung  which  is  separated  from  the  surface  by  a  thick- 
ened and  adherent  pleura  or  by  a  layer  of  consolidated  pulmonary  tissue,  or 
when  air  is  present  in  a  pleural  cavity  of  which  the  walls  are  indurated. 
The  significance  of  the  amphoric  ring  and  of  the  cracked-pot  sound  will  be 
fully  considered  elsewhere. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  percussion  it  is  well  to  repeat  that  the 
student  who  aims  at  more  than  educating  his  ear  to  appreciate  differences 
of  sound,  and  learning  their  empirical  significance,  must  remember  that 
"  dull,"  "  resonant^"  and  "  tympanitic  "  are  conventional  terms,  best  defined, 
practically,  as  those  elicited  by  percussion  over  the  forearm,  the  right  axilla, 
and  the  stomach  respectively ;  but  that  each  of  these  sounds,  and  the  many 
others  to  be  heard  by  percussion  of  the  healthy  as  well  as  of  the  diseased 
body,  consist  of  a  fundamental  tone  with  endlessly  varied  harmonic  or 
discordant  overtones,  and  that  each  note  may  vary  as  follows  :  (1)  in 
loudness  or  amplitude  of  vibrations ;  (2)  in  pitch  or  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  ;  (3)  in  duration  ;  (4)  in  quality  or  timbre, 

A  clear  sound  (son  dair^  heUer  Klang)  is  opposed  to  a  non-resonant  or 
toneless  one  {mai^  dvmpf\  and  a  high  or  treble  to  a  low-pitched  or  bass ; 
a  tympanitic  note,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an  osteal  or  sternal  sound  which, 
though  resonant,  is  high  and  very  short,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  long 
but  completely  toneless  one ;  and  lastly  (according  to  Skoda),  a  loud  and 
long  percussion-sound  {voller  Schall)  to  a  short  and  feeble  one  of  somewhat 
high  pitch  (}eefi'). 

This  is  the  most  convenient  place  to  mention  an  effect  of  "  immediate  " 
percussion,  which  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  emaciated  persons,  namely,  the 
production  of  contractions  in  muscles  which  receive  the  tap,  especially  in 
the  pectoralis  major.  A  rounded  knot  rises  up  at  the  spot  which  is  struck, 
and  from  this  a  smaller  ridge  spreads  away,  wave-like,  along  the  fibres 
in  both  directions.  This  "  idiomuscular  contraction  "  has  been  supposed  to 
be  characteristic  of  phthisis ;  but  it  occurs  in  most  wasting  diseases,  when 
the  muscles  are  in  a  condition  of  physiological  "  exhaustion." 

AtJSCULTATiON. — ^As  Dr  Gee  remarks,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
this,  a  still  more  important  method  of  physical  examination  than  percussion, 
arose  directly  out  of  Corvisart's  researches.  Among  those  who  followed  the 
practice  of  that  professor  at  the  Paris  Charity  were  two  friends,  Bayle  and 
Laennec.  In  endeavouring  to  distinguish  between  active  and  passive  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  when  percussion  showed  its  size  to  be  increased,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  carefully  observing  the  character  of  its  impulse ;  and  they 
became  accustomed  to  apply  the  ear  to  the  cardiac  region  for  this  purpose 
rather  than  the  hand.  One  day  (about  1815)  Laennec  was  consulted  by  ayoung 
woman  who  had  the  general  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart,  but  in  whom, 
as  she  was  fat^  he  was  unable  to  feel  the  impulse  satisfactorily.  For  reasons 
of  delicacy  he  was  hesitating  to  put  his  head  to  her  chest,  when  he  remem- 
bered the  fact  that  by  applying  the  ear  to  one  end  of  a  plank  one  can  hear 
the  scratch  of  a  pin  at  the  other  end.  So  he  took  a  quire  of  paper,  and 
rolled  it  very  tight.  And  then,  placing  one  end  on  the  precordial  region, 
and  leaning  his  ear  on  the  other  end,  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and  pleasure, 
that  he  could  actually  hear  the  beating  of  the  heart  more  plainly  than  when 
the  ear  was  in  immediate  contact  with  the  thoracic  wall.     He  soon  began 
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to  employ  the  new  method  of  investigation,  which  he  termed  roMsadiaiitm 
mddiale,  in  phthisis  and  other  pulmonary  diseases,  read  a  memoir  on  Um 
subject  in  1818,  and  published  his  great  work  in  the  following  yew.  In 
1826  he  died  of  phthisis,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  having  almost  worked 
out  the  subject  so  far  as  concerns  affections  of  the  lung. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  combined  percussion  and  auscoltation, 
Laennec  was  also  well  acquainted  with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  t^e  diseases 
to  be  recognised.  He  showed  how  to  distinguish  by  physical  signs  pneu- 
monia, emphysema,  pleuritic  effusion,  and  pneumothorax,  and  he  dassified  and 
defined  the  most  important  variations  of  the  respiratory  murmur  as  well  as 
the  chief  adventitious  sounds  to  which  he  gave  the  general  term  rdks.  He, 
like  other  pathologists  at  that  time,  was. not  aware  of  the  importance  of 
bronchitis  (catarrhe  pulmanaire)  as  a  separate  disease,  and  the  very  term  was 
still  unused;  but  he  described  the  signs  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  and  of 
phthisis  almost  as  we  should  describe  them  now,  and  pointed  oat  the 
existence  and  significance  of  the  curious  sound  called  "  metallic  tinkling." 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  very  few  references  to  sounds  heard  by 
listening  over  the  chest  which  have  been  traced  in  medical  writings  of  an 
earlier  date,  two  are  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine ; 
he  mentions  the  leather-like  creaking  of  pleural  friction  and  the  splash 
obtained  by  succussion.  The  only  other  notice  of  any  sound  |»roduced  in 
the  lung  is,  according  to  Dr  Gee,  one  of  pneumonic  crepitation  in  van 
Swieten's  *  Commentaries,'  published  in  1774. 

The  stethoscope. — In  examining  the  backs  of  the  lungs  we  still  sometimes 
apply  the  ear  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  chest,  or  rather  so  that  only  a 
towel  or  the  patient's  night-dress  separates  one's  ear  from  his  skin.  In  this 
way  one  can  rapidly  judge  of  the  state  of  a  large  part  of  each  lung ;  and  it 
is  often  more  convenient  than  using  an  instrument  when  the  person  is  very 
ill  and  has  to  be  lifted  up  in  bed  by  attendants.  But  in  most  cases  we 
employ  some  form  of  stethoscope.  That  which  was  originally  designed  by 
Laennec  (le  cylindre)  has  long  ago  been  discarded ;  it  was  long  and  heavy, 
in  shape  like  a  general's  leading  staff  or  a  thick  and  short  ruler,  and  it  was 
needlessly  elaborate  in  construction.*  What  is  now  used  is  generally  alight 
hollow  stem  of  wood  or  metal,  having  a  flat  ear-piece  at  one  end  and  spreibd 
out  into  a  concavity  at  the  other  end,  which  is  placed  upon  the  spot  to  be 
examined.  In  applying  it  one  must  be  careful  not  to  hurt  the  patient  by 
pressing  too  hard  or  by  bearing  unevenly  upon  one  side  of  the  rim.  The 
ear  must  always  be  moved  to  the  stethoscope,  and  not  the  stethoscope  to  the 
ear.  There  is  no  object  in  the  perforation  except  for  lightness ;  the  somid 
is  conducted  by  the  solid  substance,  not  by  the  column  of  air.  A  very  light 
stethoscope  and  one  made  in  two  parts  is  so  far  faulty  \  a  somewhat  massive 
foim  made  in  cedar  is  acoustically  better. 

Many  years  ago  a  stethoscope  was  introduced  in  which  Uie  chest-piece 
and  an  ear-nozzle  were  connected  by  a  flexible  tube,  and  it  is  still  used 
by  some  good  auscultators.  It  is  extremely  portable,  and  as  convenient  as 
the  binaural  form  for  auscultation  of  the  sides  and  back  of  Uie  chest  without 
raising  the  patient. 

Recently,  however,  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  employ  a  stethoscope  witii 
a  flexible  stem  and  with  two  long  metal  and  ivory  ear-pieces,  one  of  which  is 

*  The  specimen  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London  is  about  ten  indies  lonf 
and  rather  more  than  an  inch  thick.  It  is  perforated  and  divided  into  three  parts,  so  mi  to 
make  it  half  the  length  if  desired,  and  to  allow  the  '*  obturator"  to  be  taken  cot  or  ]eftiB< 
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introducod  into  the  meatus  of  each  ear,  and  is  held  in  position  by  an  elastic 
band.  To  the  use  of  this  double  or  binaural  stethoscope,  as  it  is  called, 
everyone  should  accustom  himself,  because  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  chest  can  be  explored  by  it  in  persons  who  are  too  ill 
to  sit  up.  Students  like  the  instrument  on  account  of  the  loudness  with 
which  sounds  are  transmitted  through  it.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  what 
reaches  the  ear  is  always  as  clear  and  distinct  as  when  a  single  stethoscope 
is  employed.  And  the  slightest  movement  of  the  flexible  part  of  the 
binaural  stethoscope  produces  noises  which  are  apt  to  be  perplexing. 
Other  disadvantages  of  the  instrument  are  that  it  is  cumbersome  to  carry 
about,  that  the  least  contact  with  the  patient's  dress  causes  a  loud  noise, 
that  it  is  almost  useless  unless  applied  directly  to  the  skin,  and  that  the 
natural  sounds,  as  estimated  by  inmiediate  auscultation,  are  exaggerated. 
Its  advantages  are  its  convenience  of  application  to  many  parts  of  the 
chest,  the  exclusion  of  other  sounds  by  both  ears  being  occupied,  its  allow- 
ing the  auscultator  to  see  while  he  is  listening  (not  always  an  advantage), 
and  its  making  both  respiratory  and  cardiac  murmurs  easier  to  hear. 

The  double  stethoscope  is  best  used  to  determine  the  existence  and 
character  of  slight  or  doubtful  cardiac  murmurs  3  it  is  useful  for  listening 
to  the  trachea  and  vessels  of  the  neck,  to  the  lungs  above  the  scapulae,  and 
to  the  abdomen,  and  it  or  the  single  flexible  stethoscope  is  almost  indis- 
pensable for  listening  to  the  lungs  of  a  recumbent  patient. 

For  examining  the  heart  and  the  front  of  the  chest  without  removing 
a  patient's  underclothing,  the  ordinary  wooden  stethoscope  is  the  most 
suitable  instrument. 

For  listening  to  the  back  of  the  lungs  while  the  patient  is  standing  or 
sitting  up  in  bed,  no  form  of  mediate  auscultation  is  so  convenient  as  the 
application  of  the  ear  to  the  patient's  chest  covered  by  a  thin  towel. 

Whatever  form  of  stethoscope  may  be  employed,  one  must  take  car6 
that  the  patient's  clothes  do  not  rest  against  it  nor  against  the  surface  of 
the  chest  near  the  spot  to  which  it  is  applied.  And  another  point  to  be 
kept  in  mind  is  that  if  the  instrument  is  placed  on  the  hairy  part  of  a 
man's  chest  a  crackling  sound  is  often  produced  which  may  be  very  like 
what  will  be  presently  described  as  crepitation.  This  difficulty  may  be 
avoided  by  wetting  the  surface  or  smearing  a  little  oil  over  it. 

Auscultation  of  the  Bbeathing. — Ttis  respiratory  murmur  and  Us 
modifications, — On  listening  over  the  lungs  of  a  healthy  person,  one  hears 
each  time  he  breathes  a  soft,  rustling,  breezy  sound,  followed  by  a  second 
one  of  similar  quality  but  of  shorter  duration  and  fainter.  Of  this  no 
further  description  is  needed,  since  the  only  way  of  really  learning  to  know 
it  is  to  hear  it  again  and  again  and  in  many  different  individuals.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  *'  vesicular  murmur^**  having  been  so  named  when  the 
idea  that  it  arose  in  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lung  was  accepted  without 
question ;  but  such  an  association  with  a  theory  which  is  disputable  is  an 
objection  to  the  term.  Dr  Wahhe  proposed  "  pidmonary  respiration-sound  '* 
instead.  "The  normal  respiratory  mitrmur  "  is  perhaps  a  still  better  term.* 
The  former  part  of  this  sound  accompanies  the  act  of  inspiration ;  expiration 
is  either  altogether  noiseless  or  attended  by  the  shorter  and  fainter  murmur, 
almost  continuous  with  the  inspiratory. 

In  some  persons  the  respiratory  murmur  is  much  louder  than  in  others. 

•  Fr.  Sotifile  respiratoire,  souffle  v&icuUire ;  Qerm,  Nonnaler  Longengermascb. 
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In  children  it  is  particularly  loud,  so  that  when  under  morbid  conditioiis  in 
equally  intense  miumur  is  heard  in  an  adult^  this  is  sometimes  called 
'*  pueiile  breathing."  But  in  thin  adults  it  is  often  scarcely  less  load,  eren 
when  all  parts  of  the  lungs  are  healthy.  On  the  oUier  hand,  there  are 
some  people  in  whom  the  act  of  breathing  is  attended  with  searcdy  any 
sound,  even  when  one  tries  to  make  them  breathe  deeply.  One  mivt 
therefore  listen  over  different  parts  of  a  patient's  chest  before  (me  draws 
conclusions  from  the  degree  of  loudness  of  the  murmur  at  a  single  spot  It 
is  naturally  louder  where  the  thoracic  walls  are  thin  than  where  Uiey  are 
covered  with  thick  muscular  masses,  and  over  the  edges  of  the  lung  it  is 
less  loud  than  elsewhere ;  in  other  words,  its  intensity  in  health  is  generaDy 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  resonance  on  percussion  at  various  parts  of 
the  chest.  In  the  same  way  it  is  feeble  when  the  walls  of  the  chest  are 
thickly  covered  with  fat. 

At  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  especially  in  persons  who  are  confined  to  bed 
by  whatever  cause,  the  vesicular  murmur  is  sometimes  found  to  be  mixed 
with  a  crackling  sound,  .which  may  be  mistaken  for  crepitation,  but  whidi 
disappears  when  the  breath  is  drawn  deeply  two  or  three  times  in  sueco^ 
sion,  so  that  it  must  be  due  to  slight  collapse  from  disuse,  and  has  no 
clinical  significance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  spots  at  which 
in  many  healthy  persons  the  breathing  is  attended  with  a  sound  that  differs 
from  the  vesicular  murmur.  They  are  (1)  the  space  between  the  scapnle 
over  an  area  of  variable  extent,  but  somewhat  lower  in  situation  on  the  left 
side  than  on  the  right ;  (2)  the  region  below  each  stemo-clavicalar  j<Hnt, 
especially  on  the  right  side  and  in  females,  and  the  part  corresponding  to 
the  spines  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebras.  The  sound 
heard  over  these  parts  is  harsh,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  **br(mdM  m 
character,"  because  it  is  transmitted  from  the  main  bronchi.  It  differs  fron 
the  vesicular  murmur  in  having  a  blowing  character,  in  the  expiratory  part 
being  as  loud  as  the  inspiratory,  and  in  there  being  an  interval  bc^een 
them.  A  similar  sound  is  heard  more  loudly  and  constantly  on  ausculta- 
tion over  the  trachea,  and  still  more  loudly  over  the  larjmx  ;  here  it  is  of  i 
more  "  whiffing  "  quality  and  harsher,  and  is  distinguished  as  "  (MMor,"  a 
term,  however,  which  some  writers  use  as  synonjrmous  with  bronchiaL 

To  be  able,  in  practice,  to  distinguish  a  loud  or  harsh  vesicular  murmur 
from  true  bronchial  breathing  is  the  most  essential  step  in  auscultatioD. 
For  the  latter  sound,  with  certain  modifications  of  it^  may  be  heard,  in 
disease,  over  any  part  of  the  chest,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  signs  of 
the  most  important  pulmonary  affections.  In  bronchitis,  indeed,  brcmchiii 
breathing  does  not  occur,  but  it  may  accompany  any  disease  in  which  the 
lung  is  either  compressed,  or  consolidated,  or  hollowed  into  cavities.  In 
other  words,  its  range  is  generally  conterminous  with  that  of  percussion- 
dulness.  The  modifications  of  bronchial  breathing  concern  its  quality.  A 
blowing  character  belongs  to  them  all ;  and  they  all  consist  of  an  inspi- 
ratory part  and  of  an  expiratory  part,  separated  by  an  interval  WW 
distinguishes  them  is  that  the  blowing  sound  is  more  or  less  hollow.  In  its 
most  extreme  form  it  has  an  echoing  character,  and  resembles  the  soand 
produced  by  breathing  into  a  large  empty  glass  bottle ;  it  is  then  nsmed 
amphoric*     When  it  is  whiffing  but  without  a  " hollow  "  quality  it  is  by 

*  A  less  marked  degree  of  the  same  quality  of  sound  is  often  called  eavermmSt  bectsM 
it  is  commonly  heard  over  vomicce,  which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  caTOiM  in  the  hof- 
The  term  is  superfluous  and  misleading.     A  vomica  may  often  yield  oonsonatinir  riks.  w< 
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most  writers  termed  tubvlar,  although  others,  as  above  mentioned,  employ 
"  tubular  breathing  "  and  "  bronchial  breathing  "  indiscriminately  * 

It  must  be  understood  that  between  these  several  modifications  of 
bronchial  breathing  all  gradations  exist,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  know 
whether  to  call  a  sound  "tubular"  or  bronchial,  tubular  or  "amphoric," 
But  it  is  well  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible  the  distinctions  between  them. 
If  true  tubular  (or  amphoric)  breathing  is  heard,  at  whatever  part  of  the  chesty 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  disease  is  present,  even  though  the  spot  is  one 
in  which  bronchial  breathing  is  sometimes  audible  in  health.  It  is  a 
good  rule  to  spare  the  more  striking  epithets.  The  usual  errors  of  be- 
ginners are  to  mistake  a  loud  or  harsh  respiratory  murmur  for  bronchial 
breathing,  to  call  bronchial  breathing  tubular,  and  tubular  breathing 
amphoric. 

With  regard  to  the  physical  causes  of  the  vesicular  murmur,  of  bronchial 
breathing,  and  of  its  various  modifications  up  to  amphoric,  there  has  been 
much  speculation.  Of  late  the  tendency  has  been  to  apply  to  them  strictly 
the  theory  of  the  veinefluide.  According  to  this  theory,  a  blowing  sound  is 
generated  whenever  a  fluid  (whether  liquid  or  gas)  passes  from  a  narrow 
space  into  a  wider  one.  Now,  during  inspiration  this  condition  is  fulfilled 
at  two  points  in  the  respiratory  tract :  (1)  when  the  air  enters  the  trachea 
from  between  the  vocal  cords ;  (2)  when  it  emerges  from  the  extremity  of 
each  bronchiole  into  the  ampulla  formed  by  the  air-sacs  around.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  expiration,  the  only  point  at  which  a  veinefluide  can  be 
formed  is  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx ;  but  since  the  false  vocal  cords 
form  a  lip  on  each  side,  the  resulting  sound  should  be  audible  not  only 
above  the  spot  at  which  it  is  formed,  but  also  below.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  facts  accord  perfectly  with  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the 
characters  of  the  vesicular  murmur  and  of  the  sound  heard  on  listening  over 
the  trachea  and  primary  bronchi.  The  former  belongs  mainly  to  the  act  of 
inspiration  ;  the  latter  is  divided  into  more  or  less  equal  parts,  of  which  one 
attends  inspiration  and  the  other  expiration.  That  the  vesicular  murmur  is 
generated  somewhere  below  the  larynx  has  indeed  been  demonstrated  in  a 
series  of  experiments,  of  which  an  account  was  given  by  the  author  in  the 
*Med.-Chir.  Eeview'  for  July,  1873,  by  certain  French  observers,  especially 
Bergeon,  Chauveau,  and  Boudet.  They  cut  through  the  trachea  of  a  horse 
and  drew  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  outwards  through  the  wound  in  the  skin, 
so  that  no  veine  fluide  could  possibly  arise  in  it ;  i^ter  this  operation  they 
found,  on  listening  over  the  animal's  chest,  that  the  vesicular  murmur  still 
remained  audible,  and  that  its  intensity  was  little  if  at  all  diminished.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  dividing  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  another  horse 
they  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  vesicular  murmur.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  supposed  to  be  that  the  muscular  walls  of  the  bronchioleis 
were  paralysed,  so  that  they  opened  into  the  air-sacs  by  wide  funnel- 
shaped  mouths — which  would  3rield  no  veine  fluide.  In  this  last  experi- 
ment the  laryngeal  sounds  heard  over  the  trachea  are  of  course  still 
persistent. 

amphoric  breathing  at  all.  Moreover,  the  names  of  physical  signs  should  refer  to  their 
physical  characters,  and  not  to  the  anatomical  conditions  they  denote,  especially  when  their 
significance  is  not  constant. 

*  Fr.  Souffles  bronchiqne,  bronchillaire,  tnbure,  glottiqne,  soofflante,  cavemense,  am* 
phorique ;  Q^m,  Bronchialgerftusch,  amphorisches  Athemgeir&nsch.  UnbetiimmtM  Jikem* 
^eroMcA  answers  to  the  "  yesiculo-tabnlar  or  sabtahnlar  "  breathing  of  9ome  English  an4 
the  retpiroHon  ru^^  broncho-v^nculair^  of  some  ¥*r^ch  authors. 
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The  theory  of  the  vdne  fluide^  however,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  stated 
by  the  French  experimenters,  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  in  most 
persons  expiration  is  attended  with  a  murmur,  although  a  faint  oneL 
Moreover,  in  pulmonary  emphysema  the  expiratory  murmur  becomes 
greatly  prolonged  and  very  noisy,  while  the  inspiratory  murmur  is  modi 
diminished.^ 

The  French  observers  whose  views  have  been  quoted  suppose  bronehisl 
breathing,  whether  in  health  or  in  disease,  to  consist  of  sounds  generated  in 
the  larynx,  and  transmitted  downwards  with  more  or  less  modification  until 
they  reach  the  ear  of  the  auscultator.     Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  proved 
this  experimentally.     A  horse  was  affected  with  pneiunonia,  and  an  intense 
sauffle^  tubaire  was  audible.     Chauveau  and  Boudet  cut  through  the  trachea, 
so  as  to  allow  air  to  enter  the  lungs  without  passing  through  the  glottis, 
and  the  mtjfle  at  once  disappeared.     It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  oheenre 
the  same  point  in  man,  either  in  cases  of  cut  throat  or  after  tracheotomy ; 
but  the  requisite  conditions  can  scarcely  ever  be  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  for 
unless  the  orifice  into  the  trachea  is  as  wide  as  the   calibre   of  the  tube 
itself  a  veine  fluide  may  always  be  generated,  at  least  during  inspiratkn. 
Stokes,  however,  long  ago  pointed  out  that  when  the  larynx  is  diseased 
it  is  often   difficult  or  impossible  to   determine  whetiier  the  lungs  are 
or  ate  not  healthy.     And   it  certainly  seems  very  probable  that  exten- 
sive ulceration,  destroying  the  attachments  of  the  vocal  cords,  may  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  veine  fluide  in  the  air  which  passes  the  glottis,  and 
so  render  impossible  the  development  of  bronchial  breathing  in  diseased 
lung  below. 

Of  the  modifications  of  bronchial  breathing,  from  tubular  to  amphoric, 
all  that  need  be  said  in  this  place  is  that  the  more  marked  the  hollow  quality 
the  more  one  is  justified  in  asserting  that  a  space  filled  with  air,  of  larger 
size  than,  even  a  main  bronchus,  has  been  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
lung — ^unless,  indeed,  the  pleural  cavity  itself  should  contain  air.  But  even 
in  acute  pneumonia,  when  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  destruction  of 
pulmonary  tissue,  it  is  surprising  how  hollow  the  bronchial  breathing  some- 
times is ;  and  Dr  Walshe  speaks  positively  of  having  heard  sounds  to  which 
he  would  assign  the  name  of  "  cavernous  "  in  cases,  whether  of  pneumonia 
or  of  pleurisy,  in  which  there  was  no  excavation,  and  in  which  the  lung  was 
only  consolidated  or  compressed  over  large  bronchial  tubes. 

Adventitious  respiratory  sounds, — The  sounds  derived  from  auscultation 
hitherto  described  have  been  sounds  which  are  identical  with,  or  more  or 
less  modified  from,  those  that  can  be  heard  on  listening  over  the  healthy 
lungs  or  air-passages. 

There  are  other  sounds  which  are  adventitious,  and  have  no  physio- 
logical representatives.  Thus  in  pleurisy  a  friction-sound  is  heard,  which  has 
its  origin  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs ;  this  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter 
On  pleurisy.  With  regard  to  the  adventitious  sounds  which  are  found  within 
the  lungs  there  has  unfortunately  been  much  confusion  of  names.  Some 
writers  describe  them  all  indifferently,  either  as  "  Rales  "  or  as  "  Bhonchi ;" 


*  These  difficulties  may  be  met  as  follows.  It  is  a  very  slight  extension  of  the  i 
obtidned  by  Bers^eon,  in  experimenting  with  a  tube  provided  with  a  lip  or  rim  where  il  wm 
narrowed,  to  assume  that  a  lip,  at  the  orifice  of  a  contracting  cavity,  would  genenk  t 
veine fiuide  in  the  cavity  itself.  Now,  in  emphysema  it  is  fair  to  iuppoee  that  the  mootk 
of  the  bronchiole  projects  some  distance  forwards  into  the  q>ace  formed  by  the  dilated  iff" 
sacs  around  it;  and  even  under  normal  conditions  it  mav  do  so  sufficiently  to  prodnrctk 
faint  expiratory  murmur  which  is  heard  in  healthy  persons.- C.  H.  P. 


bAlbs  and  rhonohi  937 

tho  former  term  was  introduced  by  Laennee,  and  rendered  into  English  as 
**  rattle  "  by  those  who  introduced  his  views  into  this  country ;  the  latter 
is  used  as  synonymous  in  Germany.  According  to  this  use  of  the  words, 
each  is  applicable  indifferently  to  two  kinds  of  sounds,  which  are  very 
unlike  one  another,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  by  those  of  the  one 
kind  being  continuous  and  blowing,  whereas  those  of  the  other  kind  are 
interrupted,  and  "  crackling  "  or  "  bubbling  "  in  character.  Very  often  the 
two  Idnds  are  spoken  of  as  being  respectively  "  dry  "  and  "  moist ; "  but 
this  is  better  avoided,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear. 

There  is,  however,  another  meaning  of  the  term  rhonchtcs,*  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  it  by  the  late  Dr  Latham,  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  which  afterwards  was  sanctioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson.  In  that  sense 
it  is  limited  to  continuous  or  "  dry  "  sounds,  or  even  to  a  single  variety  of 
dry  sound.  This  is  what  is  called  sonorous  rhonchus,  the  other  dry  sound 
being  aptly  termed  sibUus  or  sibilant  rhonchus.  Both  these  sounds  belong 
mainly  to  bronchitis.  Stridor  is  a  rhoncihus  so  loud  as  to  be  audible  at  a 
distance. 

If  the  two  continuous  (or  "  dry  '*  and  blowing)  sounds  are  to  have  each  a 
name  of  its  own,  the  term  rdlejf  may  conveniently  be  confined  to  interrupted 
("  moist "  or  crackling  and  bubbling)  sounds.  They  occur  in  almost  every 
disease  to  which  the  lungs  or  the  air-passages  are  liable.  They  are  generally 
attributed  to  the  disturbance  of  fluid  lying  in  the  bronchial  tube  by  air  bubbling 
through  it ;  and  on  that  account  they  are  called  moist  sounds.  Each  crack  is 
supposed  to  denote  thebursting  of  abubble.  But  there  have  long  been  observers 
who  maintain  a  different  opinion,  and  ascribe  them  to  the  sudden  separation 
of  surfaces  that  had  been  in  contact.  In  1871,  Traube,  in  the  *  Berliner  med. 
Wochenschrift,'  applied  this  view  to  explain  the  r&les  heard  in  the  larger 
tubes  by  the  momentary  detachment  of  portions  of  viscid  mucus  from  their 
sides,  by  the  current  of  air  in  respiration.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  in 
such  thick  secretion  as  is  often  found  in  the  air-passages  bubbles  can  be  made 
and  broken  with  sufficient  frequency  to  account  for  the  abundant  r&les  that  are 
often  heard ;  and,  as  Traube  remarks,  rftles  are  often  to  be  heard  in  cases  of 
pleuritic  eMision,  when  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
fiuid  is  present  in  the  tubes,  and  when  therefore  they  can  only  be  attributed 
to  Uie  separation  of  the  sides  of  tubes  that  had  been  forced  against  one 
another  in  compressed  parts  of  the  lungs.  He  says  that  he  has  several 
times  determined  the  absence  of  fluid  in  such  cases  at  an  autopsy.  A  further 
point  to  which  he  draws  attention  is  that  a  r^e  can  be  produced  by  pressing 
gently  with  the  stethoscope  upon  the  surface  of  a  healthy  lung  of  a 
recently  killed  animal.  Wintrich  has  shown  that  a  like  result  may  also 
be  brought  about  by  inflating  the  collapsed  lungs  after  death  ('  Virchow's 
Hdbh.,'  Bd.  v,  Abth.  1). 

If  Traube's  explanation  is  correct,  it  will  also  apply  to  the  moist 
j)leuritic  and  pericardial  rubs  which  closely  resemble  "  mucous  rftles."  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  larger  "  bubbling "  r&les  are  produced  by 
bubbles  bursting  either  in  the  bronchi  or  the  trachea. 

E41es  are  somewhat  arbitrarily  distinguished  according  to  the  supposed 
size  of  the  bubbles  which  produce  them,  or  rather  of  the  spaces  in  which 
they  are  found. 

*  Rhonchus  {pSyxog  or  piyKog,  snoring)  is  Laennec's  rdU  erSpHant  sonore;  Germ. 
Knarren,  Schnnrren. 

f  The  French  word  Me  or  rash  corresponds  to  the  German  Itasteln,  and  onr  rattU, 
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The  gradation  is  sometimes  made  thus :  fine  (or  small)— fu^vcoiu — 
mucous  rd.les,  and  then  gurgling  ;  but  "  mucous  "  is  a  bad  epithet,  for  the  fluid 
causing  the  r41e  may  be  pus  or  blood.  "  Small,"  "  medium/'  and  "  large  " 
rMes  are  sufficiently  descriptive  terms. 

In  some  cases  r41es,  like  rhonchi,  are  audible  without  the  aid  of  tbe 
stethoscope.  In  fact^  the  "  rattle  in  the  throat ''  is  only  a  large  mnooni 
r&le. 

Consona/nce. — There  is  another  distinction  between  different  kinds  of 
r^les  which  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  that  of  their  apparent  lise, 
for  it  indicates  whether  the  tubes  in  which  they  are  found  are  sornmnded 
by  spongy  or  by  solid  lung.  In  the  latter  case  they  have  a  peculiar  quaHty 
which  in  the  former  is  wanting,  and  which  the  ear  easily  recognises,  althoi^ 
to  describe  it  in  words  is  difficult  We  may  call  the  riles  heard  when  the 
lung  is  solid  "bright^"  "clear,"  "musical,"  "ringing,"  or  "metallic.* 
Skoda  called  them  "  cousonating  "  r^es,  but  we  must  not  assume  Uiat  tbmr 
peculiarities  depend  upon  consonance  in  the  strict  acoustic  sense  of  the 
term  (p.  840,  note). 

Consonating  riles  are  associated  with  bronchial  or  tubular  breathing, 
with  dulness  on  percussion,  and  with  the  equivalent  vocal  sign  called 
bronchophony. 

The  sounds  which  are  termed  crepitant  riles  (or  crepitation)  and  sub- 
crepitant  riles  are  "  smaller  "  (t.  e.  the  interruptions  are  more  frequent  and 
shorter)  than  those  of  gurgling ;  and  they  differ  from  toneless  or  non- 
consonating  riles  of  the  same  "  size  "  or  degree  by  their  "  bright "  or  meAalBe 
quality.  One  particular  kind  of  rile,  almost  (if  not  quite)  peculiar  to  an 
early  stage  of  acute  pneumonia,  is  termed  fine  creptUUion.  This  sound  is 
consonating  and  typically  bright  or  musical,  and  it  is  never  perfectly 
heard  except  when  the  lung  is  hepatised.  It  sounds  less  "moist"  than 
any  other  rile.  It  will  more  fully  be  described  and  its  origin  discussed 
hereafter, 

Non-consonating  riles,  chiefly  heard  in  bronchitis,  need  no  further 
designation  than  large,  small,  or  medium.^ 

Auscultation  of  the  Voice. — If,  while  listening  to  the  chest  of  a 
healthy  man,  we  tell  him  to  speak,  we  generally  hear  an  indefinite  humming 
or  buzzing  noise.  In  a  woman  the  soupds  come  to  the  ear  more  sharply, 
but  one  is  still  unable  to  distinguish  the  words  that  are  uttered.  Chilj 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  interscapular  region  on  each  side  is  there 
in  some  persons  a  space  in  which  one  can  hear  the  voice  clearly,  and  id 
which  the  separate  words  are  perceived  almost  as  they  are  when  one 
places  the  stethoscope  over  the  larynx  and  trachea,  though  less  loudly. 

*  To  every  simple  classification  of  rftles  and  rhonchi  that  has  as  yet  been  propoeed  there 
are  two  insuperable  objections.  One  is  that  in  endeavouring  to  convey  to  otber  pcnoM 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  auscultatory  phenomena  observed  in  a  case  ci  pulmonair  ^SMUt, 
or  in  receiving  from  them  the  same  kind  of  information,  we  are  at  once  baffled  by  1mee^ 
tainty  as  to  the  sense  in  which  we  or  they  employ  difi*erent  terms,  unless  we  are  funifisr 
with  the  various  meanings  that  are  assigned  to  them  by  practical  men.  Hie  other  objectioi 
is  that  in  studying  medical  literature,  as  soon  as  we  pass  beyond  tbe  scope  of  a  msle  test* 
book  we  fall  into  the  gravest  mistakes  if  we  imagine  that  the  language  used  by  oiihRBl 
writers  has  always  the  same  sense.  And  as  for  the  future,  all  experience  g^oea  to^show  tbit 
if  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  the  day  were  to  meet  week  after  we^  until  tkcy 
adopted  a  uniform  terminology,  and  agreed  to  impose  it  on  others,  nearly  ereiy  one « 
them  would  within  a  year  forget  in  his  own  practice  to  make  use  of  it.  ^C.  H.  F. 

The  attempt  was  made  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Copenhagen  in  Ifl^ 
with  what  degree  of  success  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Now,  in  disease  the  voice  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  chest  thus 
distinctly,  and  may  be  heard  far  more  loudly  than  is  ever  the  case  in 
health.  For  this  "increased  vocal  resonance/'  as  it  is  often  termed, 
Laennec  invented  two  names  according  to  its  degree  of  intensity.  When 
the  voice,  however  distinct^  gave  the  impression  of  still  coming  from  a 
distance  he  spoke  of  "  Bronchophony  /"  when  it  appeared  as  though  it  were 
spoken  from  the  chest  immediately  into  the  stethoscope  he  used  the  term 
"  Fectariloquy."* 

Bronchophony,  as  a  rule,  is  associated  with  bronchial  or  tubular 
breathing  or  with  consonating  rMes;  pectoriloquy  with  tubular  or 
amphoric  breath-sounds,  or  with  metallic  gurgling.  In  other  words, 
bronchophony  attends  those  conditions  in  which  the  pulmonary  tissue  is 
solid;  pectoriloquy  is  heard  when,  in  addition  to  solid  lung,  there  is  a 
large  empty  cavity.  Occasionally  tubular  breathing  and  bronchophony 
may  be  heard  over  a  part  of  the  lung  consolidated  by  pressure  of  fluid  in 
the  pleura. 

Laennec  laid  more  stress  upon  auscultation  of  the  voice  than  of  the 
breathing ;  the  first  section  of  his  great  work  is  headed  **  Exploration  de  la 
Voix."  Pectoriloquy  was  the  firstfruits  of  his  great  discovery,  and  he  did 
not  introduce  the  term  bronchophony  until  after  the  first  edition  of  his 
work ;  hence,  as  Dr  Gee  remarks,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  always  clung 
to  this  sign  with  peculiar  affection.  It  became  his  object  to  define  it  in 
such  a  way  that  it  should  become  an  unerring  indication  of  a  vomica.  For 
this  purpose  he  added  to  the  characters  of  what  he  termed  perfect  pecto- 
riloquy that  of  being  limited  to  a  very  small  part  of  the  chest.  But 
subsequent  experience  has  shown  that,  like  other  "  hollow "  sounds,  the 
most  typical  pectoriloquy  may  in  exceptional  instances  be  heard  when  there 
is  no  l^e  cavity  within  the  thorax.  Thus  pectoriloquy  no  longer  carries 
the  exaggerated  importance  which  Laennec  attached  to  it;  indeed,  one 
modem  writer,  Guttmann,  omits  it  altogether,  and  includes  all  degrees  of 
increased  vocal  resonance  under  the  term  bronchophony. 

An  attempt  has  of  late  been  made  to  confine  the  term  pectoriloquy  to 
the  sound  of  the  whispering  voice.  It  has  long  been  known  that  an 
increase  in  the  vocal  resonance  is  often  better  appreciated  when  the 
patient  whispers  than  when  he  speaks  aloud,  f 

*  ^  En  rae  livrant  ik  des  recherches  comparaUTes  relativement  k  la  i^sonnance  de  la 
Toix  cbez  plusieon  snjets  sains  et  malades,  je  fas  frapp^  par  un  ph^nom^ne  tout-^-fait 

singnlier Lorsque,  tenant  le  cylindre  appliqu^  au  dessous  de  la  partie  moyenne  de  la 

claTicale  droite,  je  fusais  parler  la  malade,  sa  voix  semblait  sortir  directement  de  la  poitrine 
et  passer  tout  enti^re  par  le  canal  central  dn  cylindre.  Ce  ph^nom^ne  n'ayidt  lien  que  dans 
one  ^tendne  d'environ  an  poace  carr^.  Dens  aucun  aatre  point  de  la  poitrine  on  ne  trouvait 
rien  de  semblable  "  ('  De  I'aoscaltation  Mediate/  torn,  i,  §  22). 

t  Dr  Bristowe  proposes  by  bronchophony  to  anderstand  that  tones  generated  in  the 
larynx — by  pectoriloquy  that  the  articulate  sounds  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth — 
are  conveyed  downwanls  to  the  stethoscope  with  abnormal  distinctness.  According  to 
this  way  of  using  the  terms,  when  the  patient  speaks  aloud,  and  when  the  words  he  utters 
are  clearly  perceived  by  the  auscultatory  both  bronchophony  and  pectoriloquy  are  heard  at 
the  same  time.  Dr  Bristowe's  proposal  has  the  advantage  of  introducing  a  real  distinction 
into  the  meanings  of  the  two  terms  in  question,  whereas  hitherto  the  difference  has  been 
only  one  of  degree.  But  its  adoption  would  render  useless,  except  to  those  who  kept  them- 
selves well  informed  of  changes  in  the  sense  of  words,  all  the  literature  of  the  subject 
during  the  last  sixty  years.  Moreover,  it  is  not  suggested  that  transmission  downwards  of 
the  whisper  enables  any  conclusion  as  to  the  state  of  the  lung  to  be  drawn  which  cannot 
be  drawn  from  ordinary  bronchophony.  The  practical  importance  of  whispered  broncho- 
phony lies  In  the  fact  that  its  presence  is  so  easily  recognised,  and  is  thus  a  valuable  sign 
when  there  is  difficulty  in  detecting  increased  resonance  in  the  ordinary  voice. 
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The  answer  to  the  question  why  bronchophony  and  pectoriloquy  should 
be  heard  when  the  lung  is  solid  and  not  when  it  retains  its  spongy  struc- 
ture, involves  also  the  explanation  of  bronchial  breathing,  of  consooatii^ 
r^les,  and  of  the  loud  transmission  of  the  cardiac  sounds  to  distant  parts  of 
the  chest.  The  complete  physical  explanation  has  not  yet  been  given,*  hot 
the  differences  in  the  sounds  under  discussion  are  readily  ap{xieciaUe  by 
everyone  who  takes  the  trouble  needful  to  educate  his  ear ;  they  mutually 
check  and  confirm  one  another;  and  long  experience  has  given  us  con- 
fidence in  assigning  to  them  a  diagnostic  significance  on  which  we  can 
depend. 

One  modification  of  vocal  resonance  was  named  ctgophowy  by  Laennec,  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  bleating  of  a  goatf  It  will  be  discussed 
under  pleuritic  effusion,  of  which  it  is  a  sign.  Its  physical  explanation 
has  been  thus  stated  by  Dr  Stone. 

In  a  course  of  experiments  with  a  pitch-pipe  placed  between  the  lips  of 
various  patients  and  made  to  utter  a  musical  note  by  their  drawing  a  deq> 
inspiration,  he  found  that  when  the  spoken  voice,  or  even  die  whisper, 
3rielded  marked  SBgophony  to  a  stethoscope  placed  over  the  affected  part  of 
the  chest,  there  was  no  transmission  of  the  sound  of  the  pitch-pipe.  Mors- 
over,  if  the  patient  could  be  made  to  sing  or  to  intone  a  good  musical  note, 
no  segophony  was  to  be  heard.  Among  spoken  words  a  difference  was 
found  according  to  the  vowel  sounds  they  contain.  The  French  a 
yielded  hardly  any  segophony ;  it  was  more  marked  with  the  E,  sdll  more 
so  with  the  i,  and  most  of  idl  with  u.  Now,  as  is  well  known,  Hebnhohs 
showed  that  the  different  vowel  sounds  are  formed  by  the  addition  of 
certain  harmonic  overtones  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  to  a  fundamental 
tone  which  may  be  the  same  for  all  of  them.  And  according  to  Dr  Stone 
the  cause  of  segophony  is  that  the  fundamental  tone  is  intercepted  in  its 
passage  through  a  layer  of  pleural  exudation,  while  the  overtones  are 
allowed  to  pass  and,  being  heard  by  themselves,  give  the  peculiar  chancier 
to  the  sound.  In  some  further  experiments  he  succeeded  in  imitating 
segophony.  This  was  effected  by  transmitting  the  voice  through  a  wide 
india-rubber   tube,  over  which   was  placed   a  bladder  containing  water. 


*  Laennec  was  content  to  assume  that  spongy  lung  was  a  bad  condnctor  of  i 
Skoda,  as  the  resnlt  of  experiments  on  the  dmd  tissues,  declared  the  eooductiTity  of 
bepatised  lung  to  be  lett  than  that  of  the  healthy  organ;  but  he  could  not  reprodnee  tl» 
conditions  under  which  auscultation  is  practised  during  life,  and  it  is  difficutt  to  bdimc 
that  a  homogeneous  material  does  not  convey  sound  better  than  a  series  of  spaces  contsiaiBf 
air.  Thus  almost  all  recent  writers  reject  Skoda's  conclusion.  He  maintalnfd  that  0M> 
sonance  is  the  cause  of  brofichial  breathing  and  bronchophony.  In  acooatia,  hoverer, 
consonance  has  been  understood  to  mean  a  power  of  vibrating  in  unison  with  tome  particiilar 
tone,  or  of  producing  sounds  in  harmonic  relation  to  it.  And  in  Ins  voxk  on  the  isl)|Mt 
Skoda  does  not  really  limit  his  application  of  the  term  to  consonance  in  a  strict  sensiu  He 
alludes  to  the  effect  of  the  sounding-board  of  a  violin,  and  to  the  increased  sound  pfodactd 
by  a  tuning-fork  when  it  is  placed  upon  a  table.  But  these  are  examples  of  what  writen 
on  acoustics  have  termed  "resonance"  rather  than  of  "consonance."  In  TyodtlTi 
'  Lectures  on  Sound '  nothing  is  said  about  consonance. 

f  "  D9  Vigophome  ou  de  la  peetariloguie  chevroianie, — La  voix  plus  uguC,  plv  t^ 
que  celle  du  malade,  et  en  quelque  sorte  argeiUine,  produit  seulement  une  iUnsioD  telle  qo^ 
semble  que  quolqu'un  parle  dans  la  poitrine  du  malade.  Elle  a,  d'ailleurs,  an  csnc«>« 
constant  d'oti  j'ai  cru  devoir  tirer  le  nom  du  ph^nom^ne ;  elle  est  en  qudqoe  wU, 
tremblotante  et  saccad^  comme  celle  d'une  ch^vre,  et  son  timbre  se  rapprodte  egaloivt 
de  celui  de  la  voix  du  m6me  animal.  Ce  caractere  ne  pr^sente  que  des  variM  '^^^ 
dont  on  pent  se  faire  une  id^  exacte  en  se  rappelant  Teffet  que  produit  un  jetoo  jw 
entre  les  dents  et  les  l^vres  d'un  hommo  qui  pa/le,  celui  de  la  v<nx  transmise  4  tn?cn  « 
rosenu  f61^,  ou  le  bredonillement  nasal  dcs  bateleurs  qui  font  parler  le  f nmeux  penoaa^* 
de  tr^teaux  connu  sous  le  nom  de  poliehinelle"  ('Ausc.  M^.,'  tom.  i,  §  154). 
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When  a  stethoscope  was  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  bladder  an 
sgophonic  twang  became  exceedingly  distinct.* 

Palpation. — By  applying  the  hand  to  the  chest  we  are  able  to  compare 
the  extent  of  movement  in  respiration  of  the  two  sides  and  of  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  same  side.  This  use  of  the  sense  of  touch  corrects  or 
confirms  the  observations  of  the  eye. 

Moreover,  when  the  hand  is  placed  upon  the  bare  chest  of  a  healthy 
man  a  tremulous  sensation  is  felt  when  he  speaks,  especially  if  the  voice  is 
powerful  and  low  in  pitch.  The  sensation  is  more  "  voluminous  "  (because 
felt  over  a  large  space),  but  in  quality  closely  resembles  that  of  the  fr4misse- 
merU  cataire  to  be  described  as  a  sign  of  cardiac  disease.  In  a  woman  or  a 
child  it  is  often  not  to  be  perceived,  and  on  the  right  side  it  is  almost 
always  more  distinct  than  on  the  left. 

This  normal  sensation  is  known  as  tactile  vibration  of  the  voice,  or  vocal 
fremiius.  It  is  increased  when  the  lung  is  solidified,  and  is  diminished  or 
abolished  when  the  lung  is  separated  by  liquid  from  the  thoracic  walls.  In 
other  words,  it  is  increased  under  the  same  conditions  as  vocal  resonance  on 
auscultation,  and  diminished  or  absent  when  the  vocal  resonance  and  respira- 
tory sounds  are  rendered  feeble  or  entirely  lost.  In  estimating  tactile  vocal 
fremitus  the  whole  hand  should  be  laid  fiat  on  the  patient's  chest,  and  he 
should  be  directed  to  speak  loudly,  slowly,  and  in  as  deep  a  tone  as  the 
compass  of  his  voice  will  allow.  As  with  other  physical  signs  of  the  chest, 
comparison  of  the  two  sides  is  invaluable  for  bringing  out  the  diminution  or 
exaggeration  of  tactile  vibration. 

The  practical  importance  of  loss  of  tactile  vibration  seems  to  have  been 
first  pointed  out  in  the  *  Journal  Hebdomadaire '  for  1829  by  the  French 
physician,  Raynaud,  who  also  discovered  pleuritic  fremitus. 

Inspection. — ^A  rough  estimate  of  the  shape,  size,  and  movements  of 
the  chest  is  naturally  made  when  one  first  glances  at  the  patient  after  he 
has  stripped.  But  accurate  observations  are  often  postponed  until  after 
one  has  listened  to  the  breathing  over  different  parts  of  the  lungs. 

It  is,  however,  better,  as  a  rule,  when  a  complete  examination  is  to  be 
made,  to  begin  by  carefully  inspecting  the  thorax  as  the  patient  sits  upright 
and  in  as  easy  a  posture  as  may  be  before  the  physician.  The  light  should 
be  made  to  fall  first  full,  and  then  obliquely  on  the  chest.  The  shoulders 
should  be  covered  by  a  shawl  while  the  front  is  examined.  The  number  of 
respirations  in  a  minute  shoiUd  be  counted,  their  rhythm,  and  especially 
the  length  of  expiration  and  the  degree  of  pause  between  expansion  and 
contraction  noted,  and  the  relative  movements  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
(denoting  the  predominance  of  thoracic  or  phrenic  respiration)  should  be 
observed.     Next  the  chest  should  be  looked  at  in  front,  behind,  laterally, 

*  Dr  Stone's  theory  of  eegophony  seems  to  me  to  be  folly  established.  And  it  is  of  the 
more  interest  because  it  brings  into  complete  accord  with  the  auscoltatory  phenomenon 
another  physical  sign,  which  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  had  never  been  thought  of  in  connec- 
tion with  it»  but  which  has  long  been  known  to  be  one  of  the  chief  indications  of  pleuritic 
effusion,  namely,  loss  of  tactile  vibration.  When  the  pleura  contains  fluid  the  fundamental 
tone,  according  to  Dr  Stone,  is  intercepted ;  and  this  is  the  one  which  would  be  felt  under 
normal  circumstances,  whereas  the  overtones  consist  of  waves  too  rapid  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  touch.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  loss  of  tactUe  vibration  is  to  be  detcisted  in  every 
case  when  the  voice  has  an  sgopbonic  character. — C.  H.  F. 

When  the  effusion  in  the  pleura  is  large,  tactile  vibration  is  absent,  and  also  ssgophony ; 
the  harmonic  overtones,  ^m  well  as  the  fundamental  tone,  of  the  voice  are  both  cut  off. 
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and  by  looking  down  upon  it  from  above  the  patient's  head  as  he  sits,  in 
order  to  measure  its  relative  dimensions,  and  to  compare  Uie  movements  of 
the  two  sides. 

Bulging  or  flattening  of  one  of  the  infra-clavicular  r^ons  is  more 
easily  detected  by  standing  behind  the  patient  while  he  is  sitting,  so  is 
to  look  downwards  over  his  shoulders.  A  general  enlai^ement  of  one  side 
is  often  easily  appreciable  by  the  eye.  But  one  must  make  quite  sore  that  tlie 
patient  is  sitting  or  standing  perfectly  upright^  especially  if  the  case  is  that  of 
a  child  or  of  a  young  woman  with  a  thin  flexible  spine.  In  infants  one  may 
grasp  the  chest  with  the  two  hands  from  behind,  placing  Uie  thumbs  tip  to 
tip  upon  one  of  the  vertebrae.     In  adults  a  measuring  tape  is  oiten  used. 

But,  as  Dr  Gee  remarks,  circumferential  measurements  are  ^  to  be 
fallacious,  because  considerable  increase  in  the  sectional  area  of  one  side  id 
the  chest  may  leave  the  length  of  the  periphery  unaltered,  by  '*  the  passage 
of  the  elliptical  form  into  the  circular."  It  is  this  which  renders  his  cfrkh 
meter  so  useful  an  instrument.^  It  is  made  of  two  long  pieces  of  voy 
narrow  metal  gas-tubing,  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diam^er,  whkk 
are  fastened  together  by  a  short  piece  of  caoutchouc  tube  slipped  o?er 
their  ends.  The  central  caoutchouc  piece  is  placed  over  the  spinous  process 
of  a  vertebra,  and  the  hollow  metal  rods  are  then  carefully  bent  roond 
the  patient's  body,  so  as  to  meet  over  the  sternum.  It  is  now  easy  to  remoift 
them  without  altering  their  shape  ;  and  by  laying  them  upon  a  sheet  of  p>4>er 
one  can  obtain  an  accurate  tracing,  which  shows  exactly  the  configuratioD  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  chesty  and  enables  them  to  be  compared.  One  meat  not 
forget  that  the  half-circumference  of  the  chest  on  the  right  side  is  in  many 
hedthy  persons  greater  than  that  on  the  left  side,  the  difference  being  some- 
times as  much  as  an  inch. 

Various  instruments,  called  steihomders,  for  the  measurement  of  the 
movements  of  the  chest  have  been  devised  by  Gibson  (1848),  Quain  (1858X 
and  other  physicians.  One  of  the  best  was  Dr  Arthur  Eansome's,  (A  whidi 
a  description  may  be  found  in  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions '  for 
1873.  But  although  they  have  yielded  information  as  to  the  exact  degree 
of  impairment  of  mobility  of  different  parts  of  the  chest  wall  in  vanow 
diseases,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  one  of  them  has  been  employed 
in  actual  practice  by  other  observers  than  their  inventors,  the  reason  bong 
that  they  are  troublesome  to  use,  and  that  they  bring  to  light  no  facts  that 
may  not  be  ascertained  without  them. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  exact  mensuration  of  the  several 
diameters  of  the  chest  carried  out  by  means  of  calipers,  with  a  gradnated 
quadrant,  devised  by  Woillez,  Wintrich,  and  other  physicians. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  clinical  practice  any  results  worth  speakii^ 
of  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr  John 
Hutchinson  many  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  measiuing  the  amount  of  air 
that  can  be  expelled  from  the  chest  by  the  fullest  possible  expiration.  Tliis 
instrument,  which  is  called  the  Urometer,  may  possibly  be  of  value  in  exa- 
mining recruits  for  the  army,  or  *'  lives  "  for  insurance.  But  there  are 
great  practical  difficulties  in  obtaining  correct  results;  very  few  persoos 
succeed  in  "blowing"  their  full  amount  of  air  into  the  instarument  until  they 
have  had  some  practice. 

Common  symjptoms. — ^There  are  certain  symptoms  which  belong  to  moit 

*  Somewhat  similar  cyrtometers  were  inyented  by  Woillez  and  by  BjOmstrOin,  aod  sv 
much  used  in  France  and  Germany. 
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diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  which  are  most  conveniently  treated  of  in  general 
here.     They  are  Dyspnoea,  Cough,  and  Pain. 

Dyspnoea. — ^The  use  of  this  term  is  commonly  limited  to  cases  in  which 
a  sensation  of  "  shortness  of  breath  "  is  experienced,  with  more  or  less 
discomfort  or  distress.  But  it  is  better  to  follow  the  physiological  use  of 
the  term,  and  to  understand  by  it  that  the  respiratory  movements  are 
deeper  than  natural,  or  more  frequent,  or  both  deeper  and  more  frequent, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  patient  is  conscious  of  the  disturbance. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  persons  affected  with  extensive  disease  of 
the  lungs,  provided  that  such  disease  develops  itself  gradually,  may  continue 
to  breathe  as  slowly  as  in  health,  and  with  no  more  effort,  so  long  as  they 
are  at  rest.  The  amount  of  oxygen  supplied  to  the  blood  is  no  doubt  much 
reduced ;  but  it  suffices  for  the  wants  of  the  system.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  oxydising  processes  of  the  tissues  would  be  checked; 
that  sugar  would  be  likely  to  appear  in  the  tuine,  and  that  the  excretion 
of  urea  would  be  diminished,  and  that  of  less  perfectly  oxidised  bodies,  as 
uric  acid,  be  increased.  But  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals  recorded 
by  Senator  in  'Virchow's  Archiv'for  1868  appears  to  show  that  this 
is  not  the  case ;  and  his  conclusions  are  quite  in  accordance  with  clinical 
experience.  The  body  adjusts  its  requirements  to  its  necessities.  One 
reason  why  persons  *  affected  with  chronic  bronchitis  or  other  pulmonary 
disease  almost  always  grow  thin  is  that  they  instinctively  learn  to  take 
very  little  food.  But  a  far  more  important  method  of  adjustment  seems 
to  be  the  avoidance  of  all  bodily  effort.  So  soon  as  such  a  patient  begins 
to  walk,  especially  on  rising  ground,  dyspnoea  sets  in.  Muscular  exertion 
at  once  involves  a  demand  for  more  oxygen  than  is  contained  in  his 
arterial  blood.  So,  again,  the  supervention  of  pyrexia  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  necessarily  leads  to  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  rapidity  and 
in  the  depth  of  the  breathing.  In  illustration  of  this  principle  Cohnheim 
instances  the  remarkable  subsidence  of  dyspnoea  which  often  occurs  imme- 
diately after  the  crisis  in  acute  pneumonia,  before  the  affected  lung  has 
even  begun  to  recover  itself. 

Sometimes,  however,  dyspnoea  of  a  very  marked  kind  arises  without 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  oxidation  of  the  blood  is  at  all  defective.  This 
is  the  case,  for  example,  in  diabetic  coma :  and  a  distressing  shortness  of 
breath  may  be  the  earliest  symptom  of  which  the  patient  is  conscious  in  the 
course  of  chronic  Brighfs  disease.  Of  this  a  striking  instance  once  came 
under  the  author's  notice.  He  was  seeing  his  out-patients,  when  the 
attendant  nurse  asked  him  to  listen  to  her  chesty  because  her  breathing  had 
become  so  difficult  and  laboured  that  she  felt  unfit  for  any  exertion.  After 
the  most  careful  investigation,  nothing  amiss  with  either  the  lungs  or  the 
heart  could  be  detected.  Then,  as  she  said  she  was  thirsty,  her  urine  was 
examined  for  sugar,  and  the  result  being  still  negative,  it  was  tested  with 
nitric  acid,  which  brought  down  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  A  few 
months  later  dropsy  set  in,  and  her  case  soon  ended  fatally. 

Another  form  of  dyspnoea,  independent  of  any  disease  of  the  thoracic 
organs,  is  of  nervous  origin.  It  is  often  ascribed  to  hysteria;  but,  like 
other  hysterical  symptoms,  it  is  not  always  accompanied  by  other  signs  of 
that  disease. 

Phrenic  dysfpnota, — ^There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  dyspnoea  which  depends 
upon  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm.     Its  characters  were  first  recognised  by 
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Duchenne,  and  they  deserve  careful  study,  because  its  origin  is  Tery  likely 
to  be  overlooked.  So  long  as  the  patient  is  at  rest  his  breathing  is  perfectly 
easy.  But  the  slightest  effort  at  once  begins  to  distress  him  and  to  increase 
the  frequency  of  his  respirations ;  when  he  walks  he  experiences  a  sense  of 
suffocation  as  soon  as  he  has  made  a  few  steps  ;  in  mounting  a  staircase,  and 
even  in  speaking,  he  is  obliged  to  stop  every  instant  to  take  breal^  When  be 
sighs  he  feels  as  though  the  abdominal  organs  were  being  drawn  up  into  his 
chest.  The  act  of  defsecation  is  much  embarrassed.  His  voice  is  wmk ;  there 
is  more  or  less  difficulty  in  coughing  and  sneezing,  because  he  cannot  take  the 
deep  full  inspiration  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  ;  so  that  even  a  slight 
attack  of  bronchitis  is  attended  with  great  danger.  If  one  looks  at  the 
surface  of  his  body  while  he  breathes,  the  characteristic  indication  of  para- 
lysis of  the  diaphragm  is  generally  at  once  apparent  During  inspiratioa, 
when  the  ribs  rise  and  the  chest  expands,  the  epigastrium  and  Uie  hypo- 
chondriac regions  are  drawn  in  ;  during  expiration  they  are  poshed  f  orwarda 
In  other  words,  their  relation  to  the  thoracic  movements  is  exactly  the  rererae 
of  what  it  normally  should  be.  Sometimes  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the 
alteration  as  to  feel  it  with  the  two  hands  placed  just  below  the  cartiljigeB 
of  the  ribs.  If  only  one  side  of  the  diaphragm  is  paralysed,  as  is  som^ames 
the  case,  the  corresponding  hypochondiium  may  be  drawn  in  while  the  olhcr 
one  protrudes  in  the  natural  manner. 

Among  the  examples  of  this  affection  recorded  by  Duchenne,  there  are 
some  in  which  it  appeared  at  an  advanced  stage  of  prf^ressive  mnaciilar 
atrophy,  others  in  which  it  was  associated  with  paralysis  of  many  other 
muscles  as  the  result  of  lead-poisoning,  and  one  in  which  it  was  hystericaL 
Walshe  says  that  he  has  seen  it  in  a  well-marked  form  as  a  seqnel  of  di|^ 
theria.  Erb  cites  Oppolzer  as  having  observed  it  at  the  age  of  paberty 
without  any  cause  being  discoverable.  Another  cause,  which  is  mentknied 
by  Duchenne  on  the  authority  of  Aran,  is  the  extension  of  inflammatioti 
from  the  peritoneum  or  from  the  pleura.  And  he  gives  a  case  of  empyeoia 
in  which  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  corresponding  side  of  Uie  diapliragm 
was  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  and  in  which  the  fibres  microscopicidly  had 
undergone  complete  fatty  degeneration. 

It  appears  hazardous  to  diagnose  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  in  eTery 
case  of  thoracic  disease  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  hjrpochondriae  regiofu 
are  drawn  in  during  the  act  of  inspiration.     That  is  no  infrequent  oo^ir> 
rence  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  is  often  due  to  a  mere  inactioa 
of  the  muscle,  which  surely  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  paralysis.     Hie 
application  of  electricity  seems  not  to  be  likely  to  help  in  clearing  up  the 
difficulty,  for  in  all  cases  in  which  the  diaphn^m  has  been  observed  to  be 
paralysed  it  appears  to  have  retained  its  power  of  responding  to  feuradic 
stimulation  of  the  phrenic  nerves.     The  best  method  of  stimulating  these 
nerves  is,  according  to  Duchenne,  as  follows : — by  two  fingers,  (daced  jost 
outside  the  edge  of  one  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  skin  is  first  drawn 
slightly  inwards ;  they  are  then  separated,  leaving  between  them  an  interval, 
upon  which  a  small  conical  metal  rheophore  is  pressed,  so  as  to  be  just  over 
the  spot  where  the  phrenic  nerve  lies  upon  the  scalenus  anticns.     The  rheo- 
phore is  now  given  to  an  assistant  to  hold,  and  the    same  procedure  is 
repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck.      When  both  rheoi^iores  are 
fixed  the  operator  takes  one  in  each  hand.     He  passes  through  them  ao 
interrupted  ciurent^  which  should  instantly  give  rise  to  a  contraction  ot  the 
diaphragm,  shown  by  the  abdominal  walls  being  pushed  forwards,  while 
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the  lower  libs  are  separated  from  one  another.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
platysma  iutorferes  with  this  result,  contittcting  with  such  force  as  to  jerk 
the  rheophores  out  of  position.  And  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  shift  them 
a  little  from  spot  to  spot  before  one  can  succeed  in  acting  on  the  phrenic 
nerves.  Erb  recommends  a  different  method ;  he  places  one  pole  upon  the 
neck,  and  the  other  over  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  costal 
cartilages. 

Whatever  position  may  be  adopted  for  the  rheophores,  the  stimulus 
should  be  so  used  that  the  resulting  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  may 
fall  in  with  the  natiu-al  respiratory  movements.  The  current  should  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  muscle  has  acted,  and  a  few  seconds  after  it  should 
be  re-applied. 

This  procedure  seems  to  possess  considerable  therapeutical  value.  By 
means  of  it  Duchenne  succeeded  in  completely  restoring  the  functions  of 
the  diaphragm  in  a  man  named  Bonnard,  who  had  advanced  progressive 
atrophy  of  other  muscles,  but  in  whom  the  paralysis  of  the  muscle  in 
question  was  as  yet  recent  and  incomplete,  as  was  shown  by  the  hypo- 
chondriac regions  receding  only  when  he  breathed  deeply.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  treatment  he  became  able  to  ascend  stairs,  and  to  walk  long 
distances  without  discomfort. 

Or^iqpncea. — There  is  a  kind  of  dyspnoea  in  which  there  is  no  distress 
and  little  acceleration  of  the  breath  so  long  as  the  patient  is  either  standing 
or  sitting  up  in  bed  ;  but  so  soon  as  he  lies  down  difficulty  in  breathing  is 
apparent.*  That  the  diaphragm  descends  more  freely  when  the  weight  of 
the  liver  and  other  viscera  draws  away  from  it,  and  that  both  sides  of  the 
chest  act  better  when  the  weight  of  the  body  does  not  hamper  them,  either 
on  one  side  or  behind,  is  readily  understood.  It  is  as  natural  as  the 
increase  of  dyspnoea  which  follows  movement,  and  particularly  ascent  of 
rising  ground.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  the  advantage  of  an 
upright  position  is  so  much  more  marked  in  cases  of  cardiac  dyspnoea  than 
in  those  of  bronchitis,  or  phthisis,  or  anaemia.  As  a  clinical  fact^  however, 
while  some  degree  of  orthopnoea  accompanies  short  breath  from  whatever 
cause,  the  marked  form  in  which  a  patient  sitting  up  in  bed  is  able  to 
converse  easily,  but  is  quite  unable  to  lie  down,  and  can  only  sleep  propped 
up  with  pillows  or  in  an  arm-chair — this  typical  orthopnoea — is  rarely  seen 
except  in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  It  may  sometimes  be 
observed  in  emphysematous  patients,  and  as  a  mere  complication  of 
dyspnoea  it  is  seen  in  spasmodic  asthma,  in  ascites  and  renal  dropsy,  in 
grave  anaemia,  in  advanced  phthisis,  and  in  cases  of  pleural  effusion  and  of 
pneumothorax. 

Cheyne^tokes  respiration. — ^This  is  the  title  given,  by  German  writers 
to  a  curious  variety  of  dyspnoea  first  noticed  by  Dr  John  Cheyne,  of  Dublin ; 
and  afterwards  described  by  Professor  Stokes,  who  regarded  it  as  a  symptom 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  An  attack  usually,  but  not  always, 
b^ins  with  dyspnoea;  this  is  followed  by  a  gradual  slackening  of  the 
respiratory  movements  until  they  fail  altogether,  and  a  complete  pause 
ensues  for  half  a  minute  or  even  longer.  This  condition  of  apnoea  is 
succeeded  by  slow  and  shallow  breathing,  which  gradually  quickens  and 
deepens  untdl  it  resumes  its  former  chaxacter.  The  whole  process  is  of 
variable  length,  and  is  usually  repeated  several  times  within  a  few  hours ; 

*  ''iESgri  recto  corpora  reddera  capiont,  qui  habitni  est  «d  earn  ram  aptiBsimas." 
'  Aretflci  de  caaris  et  signis  acutoram  morborum/  lib.  i\,  cap.  1. 
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often  it  recurs  during  several  days  or  even  for  weeks  and  months.  The 
total  interruption  of  the  breath  gradually  led  up  to,  and  iu  like  oianiier 
gradually  recovered  from,  is  the  essence  of  the  phenomenon^  Its  jAysiology 
has  been  much  discussed  by  Traube,  Schiff,  filehne,  Ludani,  and  W^thei- 
mer.*  It  may  be  observed  in  rabbits  and  other  animals  after  considenhle 
haemorrhage ;  and  is  seen  clinically  not  only  under  the  condition  described 
by  Stokes,  but  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  meningitis,  and  cerebral  tumoun,  in 
the  ursemic  state,  and  in  thecoma  vigU  of  extreme  anaemia  and  of  exhaustum 
from  fevers.  It  may  occur  during  chloroform  narcosis,  or  as  a  result  of 
frequent  administration  of  morphia.  It  often  comes  on  while  the  patieot 
is  asleep  or  comatose,  but  sometimes  when  he  is  in  possession  of  his 
faculties,  walking  about,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  breathii^ 
The  pupils  become  contracted  during  the  height  of  the  fit^  as  in  other  con- 
ditions of  apnoea,  but  this  is  not  constant ;  the  pulse  is  quickened  in  the 
ingravescent  stage  as  the  number  of  respirations  is  increased,  and  subsides 
with  them,  until  the  pause  follows,  when  it  becomes  slow  and  incompressiUe. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  immediate  cause  of  this  curious  phenomenon 
is  some  change  (probably  due  to  anaemia)  in  the  respiration-centre  of  the 
bulb.  It  is  seldom  or  never  observed  in  imcomplicated  diseases  of  the 
heart  or  lungs,  and  rarely  accompanies  marked  orthopnoea  or  severe 
dyspnoea.  It  is  a  symptom  of  nervous  origin,  and  probably  connected 
with  deficiency  in  oxyhsemoglobin  of  the  blood  supplying  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. Its  relation  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  perhaps  rather  that 
both  are  results  of  anaemia  than  that  a  feeble  circulation  causes  it^  for  it  is 
very  rare  in  cases  of  cardiac  failure  from  valvular  disease. 

As  a  prognostic  symptom  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  very  grave.  Un- 
doubted cases  of  recovery  after  it  has  appeared  have  been  recorded,  bot 
as  a  rule  it  only  comes  on  in  the  last  stages  of  cerebral  disease,  of  anannia, 
uraemia,  or  cholaemia,  and  points  to  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  centres  and 
to  approaching  death. 

Cough,  as  is  well  known,  is  produced  in  the  following  manner: — A 
deep  inspiration  is  first  taken,  the  glottis  is  then  closed,  and,  a  sudden 
expiratory  effort  being  made,  the  glottis  is  allowed  to  open,  causing  a  loud 
sound,  and  allowing  a  blast  of  air  to  pass  out,  which  may  carry  with  it  any 
secretion  or  other  substance  present  in  the  air-passages.  In  descrilmig 
laryngeal  diseases  we  have  already  seen  how  they  may  modify  the  characters 
of  cough,  giving  it  a  hoarse,  or  rough,  or  metallic  quality,  or  rendering  it 
almost  noiseless.  But  an  ordinary  cough  may  almost  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  larynx  is  healthy. 

The  nervous  mechanism  by  which  cough  is  effected  is  reflex  in  its  action. 
As  a  rule,  the  irritation  which  gives  rise  to  it  starts  from  tiie  resfHratoiy 
mucous  membrane,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  consequent  expulsion  ol  mncos 
or  pus  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  But  sometimes  the  most  violent  and 
repeated  efforts  of  coughing  bring  away  nothing.  The  cough  is  then  said 
to  be  dry ;  and  in  the  last  century  the  distinction  between  a  "dry"  and  a 
<*  humid"  cough  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fmida- 
mental  points  in  regard  to  chest  complaints.  It  is,  however,  quite  possihle 
for  the  air-passages  to  contain  mucus  which  is  too  viscid  and  too  firmly 
^herent  to  be  expectorated ;  and  probably  what  is  still  more  frequent  ff 

•  See  also  Dr  Samuel  Wesfii  remarkable  case  (*  Lancet,'  1890,  p,  545),  and  one  rehted 
by  Or  J.  D.  Mann  (*  Brain/  1890,  p.  178),  which  he  observed  fw"  fourteen  months. 
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that  some  part  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  is  affected  with  slight 
catarrh,  and  that  this  condition  either  itself  constitutes  an  **  irritation  "  or 
else  renders  the  surface  sensitive  to  the  passage  of  air  over  it,  or  to  the 
disturbance  produced  by  the  laryngeal  movements  in  breathing  or  speaking. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  starting-point  of  cough 
is  sometimes  altogether  outside  the  air-passages,  and,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, the  recognition  pf  this  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  medical  prac- 
tice. The  question  has  been  worked  out  in  experiments  upon  animals  by 
several  physiologists,  one  of  whom  was  Kohts,  of  Strasburg,  whose  observa- 
tions appeared  in  *  Virchow's  Archiv'  for  1874.  In  regard  to  cough,  as  to 
all  other  reflex  phenomena,  although  positive  experimental  results  are  of 
great  clinical  value,  negative  results  prove  very  little.  For  under  morbid 
conditions  afferent  nerves  may  transmit  impressions  with  more  than  usual 
energy,  or  reflex  centres  may  be  unduly  excitable,  so  as  to  be  stimulated  by 
impressions  which  normally  should  not  disturb  them. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  chief  etiological  varieties  of  cough  which 
have  to  be  recognised,  apart  from  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

1.  Throat  cough. — ^Kohts  found,  both  in  animals  and  in  man,  that  irrita* 
tion  of  the  pharynx  had  the  effect  of  producing  cough  in  many  individuals, 
but  not  in  idl.  There  is  therefore  no  theoretical  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
catarrh  of  the  fauces  may  be  attended  with  cough,  without  there  being  a 
corresponding  affection  of  the  larynx ;  but  the  parts  being  continuous  it  must 
always  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  that  this  is  actually  the  case, 
especially  as  Kohts  showed  that  the.glosso-  and  arytsno-epiglottic  folds  and 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  epiglottis  were  among  the  most  sensitive  structures 
of  all,  so  far  as  the  production  of  cough  is  concerned.  It  is  a  somewhat 
different  question  whether  a  relaxed  and  elongated  uvula  frequently  gives 
rise  to  cough  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  parts  behind  the  base  of 
the  tongue.  Mackenzie,  speaks  of  this  as  giving  rise  to  a  "distressing 
tickling  cough  continuing  all  day,"  and  some  surgeons  have  adopted  the  prac« 
tice  of  snipping  off  the  uvula  whenever  a  patient  has  complaiued  of  such  a 
cough,  for  which  no  other  cause  could  be  discovered.  But  while  this  treat- 
ment sometimes  succeeds  (as,  for  instance,  in  cases  recorded  by  Dr  Garrett, 
of  Hastings,  in  the  '  Lancet'  for  1872),  its  failures  are  at  least  as  frequent. 

2.  Ear  cottgh, — That  cough  can  be  excited  by  irritation  of  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus  had  been  known  long  ago,  but  it  was  generally 
forgotten  until  Dr  Cornelius  Fox  drew  attention  to  it  in  the  *  Lancet'  for 
1867.  He  examined  a  number  of  persons,  and  found  that  this  peculiarity 
existed  in  about  one  among  every  five  or  six.  He  mentions  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  experienced  a  feeling  of  irritation  of  the  larynx  and  had 
a  violent  suffocating  cough  whenever  he  introduced  a  toothpick  into  the 
left  ear ;  in  him,  too,  a  somewhat  similar  action  was  capable  of  being  exerted 
in  the  reverse  direction,  for  long-continued  singing  would  cause  him  pain  in 
the  ear.  Dr  Fox  shows  that  the  ear  may  sometimes  be  the  starting-point  of 
a  cough  under  such  circumstances  that  the  relation  may  be  overlooked. 
Thus  a  healthy-looking  woman,  aged  fifty,  had  for  eighteen  months  had  a 
most  distressing  cough.  As  she  was  desif  in  the  right  ear  the  meatus  was 
examined,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  hard  plug  of  cerumen,  and  to  have  a 
small  ulcer  in  its  floor.  Almost  immediate  relief  to  the  cough  followed  ex- 
traction of  the  wax  and  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  heal  the  ulcer. 
In  a  patient  of  Mr  Toynbee's  a  cough  was  cured  by  the  removal  of  a  piece 
of  necrosed  bone  from  the  external  ear.     It  is  obvious  that  a  foreign  body, 
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such  as  a  bead,  might  have  a  similar  effect.  Dr  Fox  is  no  doubt  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  afferent  nerve  in  all  such  cases  is  the  auriculo-temporal 
branch  of  the  fifth,  and  not  (as  had  been  suggested)  the  minute  aaricalar 
twig  of  the  vagus. 

3.  Tooth  cough. — ^Dr  Fox  incidentally  mentions  that  it  is  well  known  to 
dentists  that  the  stump  of  a  tooth  may  be  the  starting-point  of  a  coi^b,  ind 
he  also  refers  to  cough  in  infants  during  the  first  dentition  as  ceasing  when 
the  gum  lancet  is  used.  In  investigating  an  obscure  case,  therefore,  one  must 
not  fail  to  examine  the  teeth. 

4.  Stomach  cough. — In  the  last  century  it  was  a  favourite  d(^matkst 
dry  cough,  and  even  humid  cough,  are  very  often  produced  by  disorder  d  the 
digestive  organs.     The  most  recent  exposition  of  such  a  view  is  to  be  fooad 
in  *  Copland's  Dictionary.'     But,  as  so  often  happens  in  like  cases,  what  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  taught  by  the  faculty  has  become  an  article  oi  blth 
among  the  public.     Thus  mothers  still  commonly  refer  to  the  stomach  coi^^ 
in  their  children  which  are  really  due  to  catarrh  of  the  upper  air-pasBageei 
Or,  committing  a  fatal  error,  they  set  down  to  the  same  cause  thedrycou^ 
of  early  phthisis,  attended  (as  it  often  is)  with  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite 
and  pain  in  the  side.     It  has  been  stated  that  the  sign  of  a  cough  due  to 
gastric  irritation  is  either  that  it  comes  on  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  wiUi  a 
full  meal,  and  disappears  after  the  completion  of  digestion,  or  else  that  it 
occurs  chiefly  when  the  patient  is  in  bed  at  night.   The  second  of  these  mteiia 
corresponds  well  with  the  fact  that  persons  in  whom  intermission  ci  the 
pulse  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  are  caused  by  irritation  of  the  st<Miiadi 
experience  these  symptoms  when  they  lie  down  more  than  when  they  are 
sitting  or  standing.     Kohts,  however,  in  his  experiments,  failed  altogether 
to  excite  cough  by  irritating  the  stomach.  He  cites  from  'Brucke's Physiology ' 
a  case  in  which  a  boy  coughed  day  and  night  with  the  utmost  violence  and 
obstinacy  imtil  he  vomit^,  whereupon  the  cough  at  once  ceased ;  bat  he 
adds  that  Briicke,  who  himself  made  the  obsei*vation,  believed  the  starting- 
point  of  the  affection  to  have  been,  after  all,  something  in  the  air-pasagea, 
which  became  dislodged  when  the  stomach  expelled  its  contents.     Another 
instance,  quoted  from  Professor  Leyden,  is  that  of  a  patient  who  had  re- 
peated attacks  of  biliary  colic,  and  who  every  time  became  affected  with  dry 
cough  and  with  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  jaundice  set  in.     Walshe  says  that  he  has  known  the  trifling  irritatkiti 
due  to  the  presence  of  an  Ascaris  lumbricoides  keep  up  reflex  cou^  for 
several  weeks. 

5.  Centric  cough. — Kohts  found  that  he  could  sometimes  excite  coo^  in 
animals  by  mechanical  or  electrical  stimulation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  he  thinks  that  the  centre  for  this  reflex  act  is  situated  rather 
above  t^at  for  respiration.  In  hysteria,  as  is  well  known,  a  hard,  dry, 
barking  cough  is  common,  and  this  may  be  supposed  to  be  centric  in  iti 
origin.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  recorded  by  Dr  John  Harley 
in  the  ^Med.  Times  and  Oazette '  for  1863.  The  patient^  a  girl  aged  four- 
teen, uttered  a  short  bark  seventy  times  a  minute  without  intermiseioD,  so 
that,  according  to  calculation,  she  must  have  Coughed  40,000  or  50,000  timet 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  She  had  had  the  cough  a  fortnight  when  ^ 
came  under  observation.  She  was  treated  with  valerianate  of  zinc  and 
with  a  cold  douche  and  frictions  to  the  spine,  and  in  three  days  the  oo^gh 
ceased.  A  very  similar  case,  in  a  child  aged  eighty  was  described  by  Dr 
Whytt  more  than  a  century  ago  under  the  name  of  neivous  cou^     A 
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remarkable  feature  in  each  of  these  cases  was  that  the  cough  ceased  instantly 
when  the  patient  lay  down.  Dr  Whytt  made  an  elaborate  series  of  investi- 
gations into  the  effects  of  posture  upon  his  patient,  finding  (for  example) 
that  the  cough  did  not  return  when  she  sat  up  in  bed  so  long  as  the  feet 
were  extended  straight  out,  but  that  as  soon  as  they  were  inclined  at  an 
angle  she  began  to  cough.  He  also  observed  that  putting  the  feet  in  hot 
water  at  once  arrested  the  cough. 

Pain  is  a  symptom  of  various  thoracic  diseases,  but  it  may  also  occur  in 
the  same  places  when  it  is  the  sole  indication  that  anything  is  the  matter 
with  the  patient,  and  when  therefore  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  substantive 
affection. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  seat  to  which  pain  is  referred  is  the  interior  of 
the  lung  itself.  Walshe  speaks  of  "  pains  deeply  felt  within  the  chest, 
and  shooting  in  the  direction  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagi  and 
sympathetic,''  as  existing  "  independently  of  any  other  deviation  from  health 
not  only  local  but  general.''  He  also  refers  to  "  various  anomalous  and 
more  or  less  painful  sensations,  felt  deeply  within  the  chest  by  phthisical 
patients." 

But  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  thoracic  pain  is  referred  to  the  chest 
walls,  and  especially  to  one  or  both  of  the  infra-mammary  or  infra-axillary 
regions.  Various  names  are  given  to  pain  in  these  situations,  according  to 
the  views  held  with  regai-d  to  its  nature.*  The  term  "  pain  in  the  side," 
pleurodynia^  is  the  best  of  these. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  pain  in  the  side  is  due  to 
pleurisy,  anaemia,  mitral  disease,  or  gastric  disturbance.  The  stomach  seems 
to  be  frequently  its  starting-point  when  it  is  on  the  left  side,  which  is  the 
case  in  most  instances  of  pleurodynia.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pleuro- 
dynia of  cardiac  disease  and  of  chlorosis.  Another  frequent  cause  is  ovarian 
irritation,  especially  in  women  who  are  hysterical.  The  spine,  too,  must  be 
thought  of,  even  when  the  pain  is  unilateral ;  and  we  must  remember  that  a 
pain  in  the  side,  if  recent,  may  be  the  precursor  of  an  attack  of  shingles. 

Again,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  possible  presence  of  disease  or 
injury  of  a  rib.  In  July,  1877,  the  author  was  consulted  by  a  lady,  the 
wife  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  told  him  that,  having  had  a  cough  all  the 
previous  winter,  she  had  one  night  felt  something  crack  in  her  left  side 
while  she  was  coughing.  Ever  since  then  she  had  suffered  from  a  continuous 
gnawing  pain  there.  On  examining  the  side  there  was  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  one  of  the  lower  ribs,  which  seemed  to  be  clearly  the  callus  of  a 
fracture.  Under  suitable  treatment  she  got  well,  but  for  as  long  as  six 
months  afterwards  she  still  experienced  some  pain  in  coughing,  which,  how- 
ever, was  no  longer  limited  to  one  spot,  and  extended  as  high  as  the 
shoulder,     ^e  also  said  that  she  sometimes  felt  pain  in  the  side  towards 

*  Walshe  describes  in  succession  three  separate  affections,  which  he  terms  *'  pleorodynia," 
"  thoracic  myalgia,"  and  "  intercostal  neuralgia.^'  The  distinctions  which  he  would  draw 
between  them  seem  to  be  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  pun,  to 
its  b^ng  accompanied  by  superficial  tenderness,  and  to  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the 
"  points  douloureux"  of  Valleix  (cf.  p.  385).  He  limits  the  term  pleurodj^nia  to  attacks 
of  pain  of  extreme  severity,  generally  setting  in  suddenly  and  lasting  only  a  short  time. 
Of  it  he  says  first  that  it  is  "an  actual  rheumatism  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  affecting 
their  muscular  and  fibrous  textures ;"  and  then,  a  little  further  on,  that  *'  nerve-fibres  are 
implicated,  and  that  rheumatic  neuralgia  of  the  intercostal  nerves  forms  an  element  of 
it"  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  distinction  is  only  arbitrary,  and  the  hypothesis  of  rheu- 
matism equally  so  ? 
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night  when  she  was  fatigued,  and  that  changes  of  weather  seemed  to 
increase  it.  Probably  such  fracture  of  a  rib  in  coughing  is  extremely  rare. 
In  a  lecture  reported  in  the  '  Lancet '  for  1882,  Mr  Marshall  relates  the  case 
of  a  woman,  aged  thirty-five,  who  in  the  severe  weather  of  the  spring  of 
1881  caught  cold,  shivered,  and  was  attacked  first  with  pain  in  the  left  side 
and  then,  a  month  later,  no  less  severely  in  the  right.  In  the  previoas  year 
she  had  had  acute  rheumatism,  and  her  case  was  regarded  as  neuralgic  At 
length  she  came  to  Mr  Marshall,  who  found  two  firm  oblong  swellings,  one 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  right  fifth  rib,  and  the  other  at  a  corresponding 
spot  upon  the  eighth  rib.  When  they  were  pressed  upon  she  expoienoed 
acute  pains  shooting  through  to  her  back.  They  gradually  softened  into 
abscesses  and  were  opened,  when  parts  of  each  rib  were  found  to  be  eroded 
and  softened.  Ultimately  some  pieces  of  dead  bone  came  away,  and  she  did 
perfectly  well.  In  another  instance,  also  recorded  by  Mr  Marshall,  an 
abscess,  evidently  connected  with  disease  of  a  rib,  arose  in  a  patient 
who  had  phthisis.  Syphilitic  periostitis  is  another  affection  that  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  although  it  is  much  less  common  in  the  case  of  the  ribs 
than  of  the  sternum.  Mr  Marshall  speaks  of  it  as  almost  confined  to 
women. 
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**  Forte  81  tussire  occsperit,  ne  sic  tussiat, 
Ut  cniquam  lingnam  in  tussiendo  proferat." 

Plautits,  *  Asinaria/  iv,  1. 

General  eympioms:  cough^  dysprum^  pain — Physical  signs:  rhonchus^  sibihis, 
rOies — Morbid  amUamy. 

Acute  Bronchitis — Capillary  form — Its  symptoms  a/nd  prognosis — Pulmonary 
collapse — Its  production  and  relation  to  pneumonia. 

Chronic  Bronchitis — Varieties — Sequdce — Emphysema — Its  anatomy  amd  origin 
— Atrophic  emphysema — Symptoms  and  signs  of  emphysema — Bronchiectasis, 
uniform  and  saccular — Fcetid  bronchitis — Etiology,  prognosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  bronchitis  generally. 

Plastic  bronchitis — Its  rarity — Anatomy,  course,  and  symptoms — Treatment, 

The  disease  which  is  termed  bronchitis  is  very  common  in  our  climate, 
and  the  word  is  now  familiar,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  medical  literature 
before  the  publication  of  worlce  in  1812  by  Peter  Frank  in  Crermany,  and 
in  1814  by  Badham  in  England.  Up  to  that  time  the  disease  was  known 
as  "catarrh,"  or  "defluxion  on  the  breast,"  while  the  more  severe  forms 
were  designated  by  the  cumbrous  name  of  "  peripneumonia  notha,"  invented 
by  Syderdiam.  Bronchitis  is  generally  understood  to  include  inflam- 
mations of  aU  parts  of  the  air-passages  below  the  larynx.  When  the 
windpipe  is  very  obviously  affected,  the  term  tracheitis  may  be  used  ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  boundary  lines  recognised  by  the  anatomist 
find  no  application  in  clinical  practice.  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  morbid  action  reaches  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  above  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  yet  we  need  not  speak  of  the  disease  as  anything  more  than 
bronchitis. 

Bronchitis  as  the  term  is  usually  applied  refers  to  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion, and  .does  not  imply  either  plastic  exudation  or  ulceration. 

There  are  few  affections  of  which  there  are  so  many  varieties  as  of 
bronchitis ;  and  these  differ,  both  in  symptoms  and  in  course.  The  most 
convenient  plan  will  be  to  enumerate  such  of  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  as  belong  to  aU  alike,  and  afterwards  to  give  separate  accounts  of  the 
more  important  varieties. 

Common  symptoms. — Foremost  among  the  general  symptoms  is  cough. 
This  is  never  absent,  and  it  is  often  exceedingly  severe,  and  of  a  loud, 
barking,  or  ringing  character.  It  may  consist  of  isolated  explosions,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  more  or  less  regularly,  and  sometimes  with  extreme 
frequency.  Or  it  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  which  sometimes  end  in  retch- 
ing or  actual  vomiting.  It  may  be  worse  when  the  patient  lies  down,  or 
it  may  come  on  especially  wheii  he  first  gets  up  in  the  morning,  being 
excited  by  an  accumulation  of  mucus  or  pus  in  the  air-passages  during  the 
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night.  Sometimes  the  irritation  which  sets  it  up  is  definitely  r^erred  to 
some  one  spot  along  the  course  of  the  trachea,  which  is  felt  to  be  raw  or 
tender;  sometimes  there  is  a  vague  tickling  sensation,  which  cannot  be 
localised.  The  characters  of  the  sputum  differ  so  widely  in  different  forms 
of  bronchitis  that  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  them  generally. 

Another  symptom  in  all  severe  cases  of  bronchitis  is  df^mcra.  It 
depends,  in  the  main,  upon  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  small  tubes. 

A  curious  circumstance,  to  which  Riegel  seems  to  have  first  drawn 
attention,  is  that  in  all  affections  of  the  bronchioles  the  dyspncea  is  ex- 
piratory rather  than  inspiratory.  Sometimes  the  act  of  inspiration  is  quite 
short  and  easy,  while  that  of  expiration  is  difficult  and  much  prolonged ; 
sometimes  they  are  both  embarrassed  ;  but  inspiration  appears  never  to  be 
alone  impeded  in  bronchitis,  as  it  so  often  is  in  affections  of  the  Inrym  or 
trachea.  This  special  tendency  to  expiratory  dyspnoea,  when  the  smaller 
air-tubes  are  inflamed,  perhaps  depends  on  paresis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  bronchia. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  breathing,  which  may  often  be  noticed  in 
children,  is  that  each  expiration  is  instantly  followed  by  an  inspiratioo,  t^ 
pause  in  the  act  of  breathing  taking  place  at  the  end  of  each  in8|»ratioii 
and  not  at  the  end  of  expiration,  as  it  does  normaUy. 

In  severe  cases  there  may  be  orthopncsa,  so  that  the  patient  must  be 
propped  up  with  pillows  all  night,  but  this  is  usuaUy  an  indication  tint 
there  is  emphysema  beside  bronchitis. 

When  dyspnoea  is  considerable  there  is  more  or  less  lividity  or  q/tmomL 
This  shows  itself  in  the  face  and  hands.  In  extreme  cases  the  face  becomei 
turgid,  flushed,  and  bloated.  The  veins  of  the  neck  are  dilated  and 
throb  with  each  pulsation  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  superficial  veins 
generally  are  fuller  than  natural.  This  condition  of  venous  congestioB 
contrasts  with  the  pallor  which  usually  accompanies  the  dyspnoea  of  phthisis, 
of  diphtheria,  of  ciuxliac,  and  of  renal  disease. 

Pain  is  by  no  means  constantly  present  in  bronchitis.  Many  patianti, 
however,  complain  of  a  sore  feeling  behind  the  sternum,  or  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  on  either  side.  Or,  again,  the  harassing  cough  may  give  rise  to 
more  or  less  severe  myalgia  in  some  part  of  the  thoracic  walls.  Not 
infrequently  this  muscular  pain  is  felt  at  the  epigastrium.  But  anotto 
^ause  of  epigastric  pain  is  fulness  of  the  liver,  from  obstruction  to  tlie 
venous  circulation. 

Physical  signs. — ^The  signs  of  bronchitis  are  less  numerous  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  They  are  mainlj 
auscultatory,  for  the  percussion-sound  is  quite  unaltered  unless  the  esse  n 
complicated  with  pleural  effusion  or  with  some  affection  of  the  pohnoBiiT 
tissue  such  as  emphysema,  or  collapse,  or  broncho-pneumonia. 

The  vesicular  murmur  is  more  or  less  altered  in  character,  or  is  rqibcad 
by  adventitious  sounds.  In  some  cases,  and  those  not  ike  least  grsve,  the 
change  in  the  vesicular  murmur  is  that  it  is  faini  and  indidinet ;  it  msy  be 
absent  occasionally  over  a  part  of  the  lung,  from  the  corresponding  brondiiil 
tube  being  plugged  by  mucus.  In  this  case  one  can  usually  bring  it  isA 
by  making  the  patient  cough  vigorously  two  or  three  times. 

As  a  rule  in  bronchitis  the  inspiratory  murmur  becomes  rough  and  i^ 
in  quality,  and  the  expiration  may  be  accompanied  by  a  very  similar  eonsd. 
It  is  then  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  this  from  bronchial  breatUii^ 
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That^  however,  has  a  more  blowing  character ;  and  it  is  strictly  limited  to 
certain  parts  of  the  chest,  whereas  in  bronchitis  the  sound  is  heard  over 
both  lungs  alike  and  very  widely ;  moreover  bronchial  breathing,  except 
over  the  sternum  and  between  the  scapulae,  is  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  dulness  on  percussion.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
those  who  are  learning  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  that  neither  bronchial 
breathing  nor  any  of  its  modifications  occurs  in  bronchitis  except  when 
some  complication  is  present.  Nor  is  the  vocal  resonance  in  any  way 
altered. 

The  adventitious  sounds  which  occur  in  bronchitis  are  those  that  have 
been  already  discussed,  under  the  names  of  ''rhonchus,"  "sibilus,"  and 
"rftles."  Bhonchus  (or  "sonorous  rhonchus")  is  a  loud  snoring  or  cooing 
noise,  often  audible  by  the  patient  himself  and  by  those  about  him,  and  due 
to  vibrations  that  can  be  felt  by  the  hand  placed  upon  the  surface  of  his 
chest.  It  is  formed  in  the  larger  tubes,  and  in  bronchitis  its  cause  is  the 
presence  of  a  mass  of  viscid  mucus  partly  obstructing  the  entrance  of  air, 
and  producing  a  veinejhiide.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  it  can  very  generally 
be  made  to  disappear,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  the  patient's  coughing  once  or 
twice,  and,  indeed,  it  comes  and  goes  of  its  own  accord,  being  heard  first  in 
one  part  of  the  chest  and  then  in  another,  as  mucus  happens  to  accumulate 
in  different  branches  of  the  bronchial  tree. 

Sibilus  (or  "sibilant  rhonchus,"  as  some  prefer  to  term  it)  is  a  high- 
pitched  whistling  sound.  It  is  formed  in  the  bronchioles,  and  is  of  much 
graver  import  than  rhonchus,  since  inflammation  of  the  smaller  air-passages 
is  far  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  larger.  It  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  affected  tubes  which  results  from 
swelling  of  their  lining  membrane.  Consequently,  it  cannot  be  got  rid 
of  by  coughing,  and  it  usually  remains  in  the  same  spot  for  hours  or  days 
U^ether. 

Many  terms  have  been  employed  to  denote  the  particular  quality  of  these 
continuous  "dry  sounds."  Sometimes  they  resemble  "snoring,"  as  the  term 
rJumckus  would  imply,  sometimes  the  hoarse  "  cooing "  of  a  wood-pigeon ; 
often  they  are  high-pitched  and  musical  like  a  box  of  pipes,  sometimes  deep 
in  tone,  like  the  notes  of  certain  stops  of  the  organ,  and  sometimes  "  wheez- 
ing," "  squeaking,"  or  "  whistling." 

The  rdles  wMch  accompany  bronchitis  may  be  of  every  variety  of  size. 
They  are  not  of  "  consonating  "  quality,  inasmuch  as  the  lung-tissue  round 
the  tubes  in  which  they  are  formed  still  remains  spongy.  If  r&les  are  not 
universally  distributed  through  the  lungs,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  most  marked 
over  the  lower  lobes,  and  behind  rather  than  in  front  Signs  that  might 
suggest  the  presence  of  bronchitis  in  the  upper  lobes  only-— especially  if 
limited  to  the  upper  lobe  on  one  side — should  always  arouse  a  strong 
suspicion  of  phthisis.  A  point  which  is  worthy  of  mention  is  that  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  detect  any  r&les  in  cases  in  which  the  profuse 
expectoration  would  certainly  have  led  one  to  expect  them — only  dry  sounds 
are  audible. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  symptoms  and  ph3rsical  signs  above  enumerated  are  not 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  justify  a  diagnosis  of  bronchitis.  It  is  necessary 
to  add  certain  negative  points  by  which  the  presence  of  other  affections 
of  the  air-passages  or  of  the  lungs  is  excluded.  Particularly  in  cases  of 
which  the  clinicfJ  history  is  such  as  to  render  it  possible  that  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  may  contain  scattered  tubercles,  whether  of  acute  or  of  chronic 
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development,  great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  forming  an  opinion.  Sone- 
times,  but  very  rarely,  the  occurrence  of  secondary  nodules  of  a  malignant 
new  growth  in  the  lungs  offers  another  chance  of  error.  The  diffio^y  a 
not  so  much  in  saying  that  bronchitis  is  present  as  in  determining  whetha 
it  is  the  principal  affection,  or  only  a  complication.  For  it  is  exceedingly 
apt  to  arise  in  the  course  of  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as  measlei, 
enteric  fever,  rickets,  phthisis,  organic  lesions  of  the  heart,  and  Brif^fc'i 
disease. 

Morbid  cmatomy, — In  mucous  membranes,  as  in  the  skin,  the  morM 
appearances  produced  by  inflammation  are  far  less  conspicuous  after  death 
than  during  life ;  and  a  reason  why  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  afforded  by  the  abundance  of  elastic  fifares  in 
its  structure.  It  is  sometimes  far  from  easy  to  determine  the  presence  of 
bronchitis  at  an  autopsy,  even  when  it  was  the  sole  disease.  A  good 
method  of  detecting  puriform  secretion  in  the  smaller  tubes  is  to  slice  off 
the  edge  of  the  lung,  and  then  to  press  the  tissue  towards  the  cut  sorhcc^ 
when  a  yellow  bead  appears  at  each  little  orifice.  But  in  many  cases  there 
is  extreme  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  may  have 
a  velvety  appearance,  while  every  part  of  the  air-passages,  up  to  the  trachea, 
may  be  full  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  opaque  fluid. 

The  histological  changes  in  bronchitis  have  been  in  recent  tunes  psr 
ticularly  studicS  by  Socoleff  ('Virchow's   Archiv,*  voL  hdx),  and  by  Dr 
Hamilton  ('Practitioner,'  1879).     The  former  examined  artificial  broodiitis 
in  dogs  and  in  rabbits  produced  by  insufflation  of  bichromate  of  potass  or  ol 
a  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid ;  the  latter  studied  cases  that  presented 
themselves  in  the  post-mortem  room  of  the  Edinburgh  Koyal  Infirmary.  Both 
observers  are  agreed  that  a  very  early  change  is  the  detachment  6t  the 
ciliated  epithelium,  which  seems  to  be  thrown  off  in  flakes,   and  which 
remains  absent  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  to  be  reg^iemted 
when  recovery  takes  place.     In  a  yoimg  man  who  died  of  opium-pmsoning 
in  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours,  the  ciliated  cells  were  already  to  a  great  extent 
shed,  although  Dr  Hamilton  speaks  of  the  morbid  process  in  that  case  u 
having  been  rather  acute  congestion  than  actual  inflammation.     He  sayi 
that  the  cells  themselves  undergo  fatty  d^eneration,  which  i»t>bably  destroys 
many  of  them.     Others,  no  doubt,  are  expectorated ;  others  are  inhaled  into 
the  smaller  air-tubes,  where  they  may  be  seen  lying  in  large  detached  massoB 
among  the  other  catarrhal  products.     There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between 
this  exfoliation  of  the  columnar  layer  of  the  bronchial  epithelium  and  desqoar 
mation  of  the  cuticle  when  inflammation  affects  the  skin.     During  the  forthsr 
progress  of  the  attack  the  basement  membrane  is  covered  only  by  a  layer  of 
flat  cells,  from  which  there  project  here  and  there  pyrif orm  or  oval  ocnposdefl^ 
of  transitional  character,  which  are  covered  by  a  more  or  less  abondtnt 
mass  of  leucocytes,  embedded  in  a  mucoid  fluid.    A  point  on  which  Dr 
Hamilton  lays  great  stress  is  that  the  basement  membrane  itself  beooowi 
thickened  and  swollen,  apparently  as  the  result  of  oedema.     Both  he  and 
Socoleff  are  convinced  that  the  leucocytes  which  appear  in   such  Iaig9 
numbers  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  not  dmved  bj 
emigration  from  the  blood-vessels,  but  are  formed  by  germination  from  the 
flat  cells  that  lie  immediately  in  contact  with  the   basement   membnss. 
Socoleff's  chief  reason  for  maintaining  this   opinion  was   that  in  ansnslt 
killed  twenty-four  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  morbid  proeen  be 
found  leucocytes  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  althoiigb  iu 
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substance  was  at  that  time  entirely  free  from  them.  Dr  Hamilton  insists 
especially  on  the  difficulty  which  leucocjrtes  derived  from  the  blood 
would  have  in  traversing  the  thickened  basement  membrane,  and  on  the 
fact  that  in  his  preparations  he  could  discover  no  indication  that  this 
was  taking  place.  But  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  Socoleff 
himself  figures  ciliated  epithelial  cells  having  in  their  interior  red  blood- 
discs,  which  must  have  made  their  way  through.  And  one  naturally 
hesitates  to  accept  observations  upon  deep-seated  tissues  as  overthrowing 
the  results  of  investigations  made  upon  the  cornea  and  other  superficid 
structures,  for  the  special  purpose  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  (cf.  p.  45). 

In  all  but  very  early  and  very  slight  cases  of  bronchitis  the  mucous  or 
submucous  tissues  are,  in  their  whole  substance,  more  or  less  thickly  filled 
with  leucocytes,  which  are  collected  in  lines  along  the  lymph  spaces  between 
the  fibrous  bundles  and  around  the  vessels.  Dr  Hamilton  is  satisfied  that 
these  also  are  in  great  part  derived  by  germination  from  the  flat  endothe- 
lial cells  of  the  lymph  spaces  or  from  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Another 
very  important  change  occurs  in  the  mucous  glands.  They  become  swollen 
so  as  to  be  sometimes  as  large  as  hemp-seeds,  according  to  Riegel.  Their 
epithelium  undergoes  very  active  proliferation,  and  the  newly-formed  cells 
become  distended  with  mucin,  and  appear  to  be  the  source  of  the  mucus 
that  often  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  expectoration.  This  mucus,  however, 
becomes  mixed  with  leucocytes  and  epithelial  cells  of  "  transitional"  form, 
as  well  as  with  saliva  and  air-bubbles. 

When  bronchitis  has  existed  for  a  great  length  of  time  before  death  the 
changes  found  post  mortem  are  somewhat  different.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  often  pale  and  grey,  with  but  few  vessels  visible.  In  many  cases  it 
presents  a  number  of  delicate  longitudinal  ridges,  which  Rindfleisch  has 
shown  to  consist  of  an  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue,  containing  very 
numerous  cells,  and  bundles  of  elastic  fibres  running  in  various  directions. 
According  to  Dr  Hamilton  the  muscular  coat  is  sometimes  found  to  be  hyper- 
trophied,  sometimes  atrophied.  The  cartilages  shrink  and  disappear,  under- 
going the  same  change  which  occurs  in  articular  cartilage,  namely,  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  matrix  from  the  periphery  inwards,  with  the  formation  of 
"medullary  spaces"  filled  with  leucocytes.  In  many  cases  the  mucous 
glands  also  are  destroyed.  At  an  earlier  period  their  orifices  are  widely 
dilated,  giving  the  mucous  membrane  a  minutely  pitted  appearance  when 
looked  at  with  a  good  light ;  and  sometimes  they  become  inflamed,  forming 
minute  funnel-shaped  ulcers. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  bronchitis  some  run  an  aeuie^  others  a  chronic 
course. 

AcuTB  Bronchitis. — ^This  often  afiects  mainly  the  larger  air-passages,  so 
that  it  may  fairly  be  called  a  "  tracheo-bronchitis ; "  and  in  such  cases  the 
inflammation  is  sometimes  derived  by  extension  from  the  nose  and  throat 
The  cough  is  often  very  distressing,  and  especially  violent  when  the  patient 
attempts  to  lie  down.  He  may  complain  greatly  of  a  sore  sensation 
along  the  sternum ;  and  pressure  upon  the  trachea  may  be  painful  and 
may  at  once  excite  cough.  This  form  of  the  disease,  however,  is  not 
dangerous. 

CapiUary  form, — ^Very  different  is  the  course  of  acute  bronchitis  when  it 
attacks  the  bronchioles  throughout  the  lungs,  for  this  may  be  one  of  the 
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most  rapidly  fatal  of  all  diseases.  It  is  distinguished  as  '^CapiUaiy 
Bronchitis,"  which  answers  to  what  was  formerly  called  "Snffdcatiye 
Catarrh." 

It  usually  sets  in  with  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  or  less  frequently  with 
a  rigor  which  may  be  repeated.  The  degree  of  pyrexia  varies ;  tlie  tem- 
perature may  range  up  to  104^,  especially  in  children  ;  more  often  it  is  at 
a  lower  level ;  and  it  does  not  run  any  typical  course.  The  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  become  covered  with  sweat  The  hands  and  the 
surface  generally  feel  hot  and  the  face  is  more  or  less  flushed.  The  pulse  it 
frequent,  sometimes  so  rapid  that  it  cannot  be  counted.  It  is  c^ten  tense 
and  full,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  contraction  of  the  systemic  arterioles. 

But  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  this  form  of  bronchids  is  the 
dyspnoea.  The  patient  sits  up,  with  chest  heaving  and  wiUi  nostrils  quiver- 
ing,  unable  to  utter  more  than  two  or  three  words  at  a  time,  using  his 
shoulders  and  arms  in  violent  efforts  to  breathe.  On  carefully  inspectii^ 
the  thoracic  movements,  one  finds  that  there  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The  epigastric  and  Uie  hjrpoehoodriac 
regions  of  the  abdomen  recede  at  every  inspiration ;  in  children  all  the 
lower  ribs  and  lower  part  of  the  sternum  may  be  forcibly  sacked  in. 
The  supraclavicular  and  the  suprasternal  spaces  also  recede,  bat^  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Seitz  has  pointed  out,  the  upper  ribs  often  remain  almost 
motionless  in  a  position  which  is  that  of  a  forced  inspirati(Hi,  giving  to  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  chest  a  vaulted  shape. 

The  cough  of  capiUary  bronchitis  is  often  exceedingly  harrassing.  At 
first  it  is  usually  dry,  there  being  nothing  in  the  air-passages  to  be 
expectorated.  Afterwards  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  abundant 
sputum.  The  secretion  of  the  inflamed  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  goes 
through  stages  very  similar  to  those  that  may  be  observed  duriiig  the 
prc^ess  of  a  cold  in  the  head.  It  begins  by  being  swollen  and  dry,  then 
it  pours  out  a  transparent  mucous  fluid ;  after  a  time  Uus  becomes  muco- 
purulent, and  finally  almost  pure  pus.  These  changes  are  what  the  older 
medical  writers  described  as  "  concoction."  The  dry  stage  sometimes  lasts 
several  days,  or  even  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  disease.  Thus 
Dr  Latham  in  his  ^  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,* 
narrates  the  case  of  a  boy,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  who  for  six  days 
remained  in  a  condition  of  extreme  suffering,  with  shrill  sibilus  audiUe  all 
over  his  chest,  and  then  gradually  recovered  without  expectorating  anything. 
A  point,  however,  which  must  not  be  forgotten  is  that  infants  and  children 
as  old  as  this  patient  commonly  swallow  whatever  they  cough  out  ci  the 
air-passages  into  the  mouth.  In  older  patients,  when  sputum  first  a|^>ears, 
it  is  as  a  rule  scanty  and  dislodged  with  great  difficulty,  the  patient  perhaps 
coughing  a  number  of  times  in  rapid  succession,  until  he  is  purple  in  the 
face,  before  he  can  get  relief  by  bringing  up  a  translucent  pell^  of  mucus. 
But  in  other  cases  the  spitting-jar  becomes  filled  in  a  few  hours  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  greyish-white  glaiiy  liquid,  which  has  numerous  air- 
bubbles  entangled  in  it.  Under  the  microscope  this  kind  of  sputom  is 
found  to  contain  remarkably  few  formed  elements.  As  already  remarked, 
in  bronchitis  the  tubes  cease  for  the  time  to  be  lined  with  columnsr 
epithelium.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  when  a  few  cells  of  that  type  are 
seen  in  the  matters  expectorated  (except  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
disease)  they  have  been  derived  from  healthy  and  not  from  inflamed  parti 
of  the  air-passages,  just  as  flat  epithelial  cells  are  often  seen  which  eooA 
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from  the  throat  or  the  month.  Cells  of  transitional  form,  however,  and 
mucous  corpuscles  are  present  in  small  numbers,  and  as  the  case  advances 
pus-cells  abound  more  and  more  until  the  sputum  becomes  opaque  and  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour.  It  now  comes  freely,  and  with  little  effort^  so  that 
the  cough  is  said  to  be  **  loose." 

Event, — In  many  cases,  after  acute  bronchitis  has  lasted  for  some  time, 
the  quantity  of  expectoration  begins  gradually  to  diminish  from  day  to  day ; 
the  other  symptoms  become  less  and  less  severe,  and  presently  the  patient 
recovers  from  his  attack.  But  in  other  cases  the  inflammatory  exudation 
accumulates  in  such  large  amount  as  to  threaten  death  by  suffocation. 
S4les  then  become  audible  all  over  the  chest,  and  are  so  loud  that  no 
trace  of  vesicular  murmur  can  be  anywhere  detected.  Indeed,  they  are 
often  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  patient  Still  more  important  as  a 
warning  of  danger  is  the  supervention  of  cyanosis;  the  flushed  cheeks, 
the  lips,  and  the  hands  assume  first  a  faint  lilac,  and  finally  a  leaden 
colour ;  the  blood  is  no  longer  duly  aerated,  and  a  condition  of  asphyxia 
has  begun. 

Another  very  grave  symptom  is  the  failure  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
respiratory  muscles;  the  breathing  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
shallow,  until  at  last  it  may  be  represented  only  by  a  slight  flickering  move- 
ment of  a  few  of  the  ribs,  or  by  a  faint  jerking  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm. With  this,  too,  the  patient  ceases  to  be  conscious  of  the  necessity 
for  active  breathing.  Instead  of  remaining  upright  ho  sinks  down  in  bed, 
with  his  head  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  placed.  His 
mind  may  wander  for  a  time  and  then  he  becomes  unconscious.  Sometimes 
death  is  preceded  by  convulsions. 

As  a  rule,  if  acute  bronchitis  is  to  end  fatally,  it  does  so  in  the  course  of 
the  first  fortnight,  and  in  some  rare  cases  the  patient  succumbs  within 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  But  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
when  the  disease  has  apparently  been  subsiding  favourably,  a  relapse  occurs 
which  puts  an  end  to  all  hope  of  recovery.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the 
patient's  muscular  strength  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  that  one 
has  to  take  into  account  in  attempting  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
issue  in  a  state  of  acute  bronchitis.  In  very  old  persons  the  prognosis  is 
always  doubtful ;  it  is  so  likewise  in  those  who  are  very  fat,  or  who  are 
already  weakened  by  previous  illness,  or  who  have  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  affecting  the  shoulder  or  trunk  muscles,  or  any  considerable  de- 
formity of  the  spine  or  of  the  chest. 

In  infants,  the  chance  of  recovery  is  better  in  proportion  to  the  age ; 
while  the  gravity  of  the  disease  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of 
rickets.  We  must  be  cautious,  however,  in  giving  an  unfavourable  prognosis 
in  the  case  of  children.  It  is  surprising  how  rapid  may  bo  both  the  pulse 
and  the  breathing,  for  two  or  three  days  U^ether,  in  those  who  ultimately 
recover. 

GcmjlicaMons, — In  acute  bronchitis  the  digestive  organs  are  often  dis- 
turbed in  a  manner  that  is  not  readily  accounted  for,  since  the  degree  of 
pyrexia  is  but  moderate.  The  tongue  is  often  coated  with  a  thick  whitish- 
yellow  fur.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  bowels  may  be 
obstinately  constipated.  In  children  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  abdominal  or  the  bronchial  symptoms  are  primary. 

But  the  most  importtot  complications  of  acute  bronchitis,  when  it 
attacks  the  smaller  tubes,  concern  the  substance  of  the  lungs.     One  of  them 
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is  known  as  collapse  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  the  other  is  an  inflammatory 
affection  known  as  broncfio-pneumonia.  This  is  distinct  in  its  origin,  pathology, 
and  histology  from  true  or  acute  pneumonia ;  but  since,  unf ortoiuitely,  that 
term  is  applied  to  at  least  three  separate  diseases,  it  will  be  more  convesieot 
to  consider  it  in  the  next  chapter. 

PuLMONART  COLLAPSE  is  identical  with  a  state  of  lung  which  is  seen  in 
infants  as  the  result  of  imperfect  respiration,  and  which  is  nothing  else 
than  a  persistence  of  the  foetal  condition  of  the  tissue.  That^  howeyor,  is 
properly  termed  Apneumatosis  or  Atelectasis  (arcX^c  =  imperfect,  hcrmatc 
=  expansion).  It  affects  the  whole  of  both  lungs  if  the  child  has  never 
breathed  at  all,  or  parts  of  the  lungs  (especially  the  anterior  edges)  if  it 
has  breathed  incompletely,  from  having  been  prematurely  bom,  or  being 
weakly,  or  having  its  air-passages  obstructed  by  mucous. 

A  German  writer,  Jorg,  is  generally  credited  with  having  been  the 
first  to  point  out,  in  the  year  1832,  the  real  nature  of  the  atelectasis,  which 
before  was  supposed  to  be  congenital  pneumonia ;  and  it  is  commonly  said 
that  the  patches  of  collapsed  lung  also  were  up  to  that  time  confounded  with 
red  hepatisation.  But  Bright  in  1828,  writing  of  the  morbid  appearance 
found  in  the  lungs  of  two  children  who  had  died  of  whooping-cou^ 
showed  that  he  clearly  recognised  the  difference  ;  and  Dr  Alderson  also  h 
said  to  have  drawn  attention  to  it.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
affections  is  unmistakable.  A  collapsed  part  of  the  lung  is,  indeed,  red- 
dened, and  the  colour  of  its  cut  surface  is  reddish  brown,  or,  when  covered 
with  pleura,  reddish  purple  or  violet.  A  section  of  it,  however,  looks  per- 
fectly dry,  smooth,  and  homogeneous ;  it  has  not  the  dull,  lustreless,  and 
granular  appearance  of  hepatisation.  Moreover,  its  surface  lies  below  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  air-containing  parts  of  the  lung,  whether  seen  in 
sections  or  on  the  pleural  surface ;  if  it  reaches  the  free  edge  of  the  organ 
it  forms  a  notch  there.  Lastly,  inflation  from  the  bronchus  will  usually 
restore  to  it  its  normal  appearance. 

Sometimes,  however,  collapsed  pulmonary  tissue  is  at  the  same  time 
oedematous,  and  then  its  characters  are  less  marked,  its  cut  surface  being 
moist  and  emitting  serum  when  gently  squeezed. 

Collapse  after  bronchitis  must  be  distinguished  fi'om  the  airless  condi- 
tion called  camijication,  which  is  caused  by  compression  from  pleural  effusion ; 
here  the  tissue  is  bloodless  as  well  as  airless,  and  the  colour  is  slaty  ot 
mouse-coloured  instead  of  being  reddish  brown. 

The  way  in  which  collapse  arises  was  well  illustrated  in  a  case  which 
occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1874.  A  child,  aged  two  years  and  two 
months,  died  four  days  after  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  for  a  chronic 
laryngeal  affection.  Upon  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lung  there  was  a 
narrow  red  line  of  collapsed  lung-tissue.  This  had  running  through  it  a  tube 
which  (like  all  the  other  tubes  in  the  same  part  of  the  organ)  happened  to 
have  become  dilated  as  the  result  of  the  chronic  obstruction  to  the  child's 
breathing.  That  tube  was  plugged  at  its  upper  part  by  a  piece  of  sponge, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  which  had  evidently  fallen  into  the 
trachea  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  limitation  of  the  collapse  to 
the  part  of  the  lung  served  by  the  obstructed  tube  was  perfect.  As  a 
rule,  collapse  is  secondary  to  closure  of  the  corresponding  tube  by  viscid 
mucus. 

How  this  brings  about  the  affection  has  only  lately  been  well  under- 
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stood.  Grairdner,  in  1850,  suggested  that  the  plug  acted  like  a  ball- valve, 
allowing  air  to  escape  during  expiration,  but  preventing  its  entrance  during 
inspiration.  But  the  explanation  always  seemed  unsatisfactory,  and  would 
not  account  for  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  air,  inasmuch  as  the 
elastic  force  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  that  of  the  confined  air  must  soon 
become  inadequate  to  raise  the  valve.  Lichtheim,  of  Berne,  in  an  important 
research  recorded  in  the  'Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.'  for  1879,  showed  that  in 
rabbits  collapse  follows  within  twenty-four  hours  after  a  bronchus  has  been 
plugged  by  a  piece  of  laminaria,  which  becomes  swollen,  so  as  to  prevent 
passage  of  air  in  either  direction.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
affection  must  depend  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  absorption  of  the  air 
by  the  blood  which  circulates  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli ;  and  Lichtheim 
gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the  several  gaseous  constituents  of  atmo- 
sphere are  taken  up  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  the  carbonic  acid  and 
the  oxygen  first,  and  afterwards  the  nitrogen.  A  further  result  of  his 
investigations  is  the  proof  that  the  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  not 
exhausted  until  it  has  become  completely  devoid  of  air.  For  without  the 
aid  of  this  elasticity,  absorption  by  the  blood  must  cease  before  collapse 
would  become  complete. 

The  state  in  which  a  lung  is  found  when  there  has  been  slight  narrowing 
of  the  space  in  which  it  lies  (whether  from  pleural  effusion  or  enlargement 
of  the  heart  or  pushing  up  of  the  diaphragm)  is  inexplicable,  unless  it  be 
admitted  that  whenever  even  a  small  part  of  the  organ  fails  to  be  acted 
on  by  the  forces  which  are  concerned  in  inspiration,  its  elasticity  brings 
about  a  total  collapse  of  its  substance,  notwithstanding  that  the  tubes  which 
serve  it  may  be  patent.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  hard  doctrine  to 
accept ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  its  truth.  Now,  in  bron- 
chitis, at  least  in  children,  it  often  happens  that  large  portions  of  the  lower 
lobes  of  the  lungs  are  unacted  upon  by  inspiratory  forces,  for  (as  we  have 
seen)  the  lower  ribs  and  even  the  sternum  are  commonly  drawn  inwards, 
instead  of  rising,  during  the  act  of  breathing.  And  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  croup  and  in  other  diseases  attended  with  laryngeal  obstruction.  It  there- 
fore appears  probable  that  collapse  of  the  lower  and  anterior  edges  of  the 
lungs,  which  is  so  often  seen  under  such  circumstances,  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  due  directly  to  the  cessation  of  inspiratory  traction  upon  those  parts 
of  the  organs.  And  Bartels,  as  far  back  as  1860,  showed  by  dissection 
that  it  is  in  fact  often  impossible  to  demonstrate  any  plugging  of  the  tubes 
passing  to  collapsed  areas  of  pulmonary  tissue.  So,  again,  we  may  refer 
the  collapse  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  which  is  so  commonly  seen  in  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  enteric  fever,  to  the  shallowness  and 
imperfection  of  the  respiratory  movements.  Even  when  collapse  depends 
upon  obstruction  of  tubes,  an  important  factor  in  its  production  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  thorax.  For,  with  strong  muscles, 
there  is  not  only  the  chance  that  a  fit  of  coughing  may  expel  a  plug  of 
mucus,  but  also  that  a  vigorous  inspiratory  effort  may  succeed  in  drawing 
air  into  the  tissue  in  spite  of  it.  Accordingly,  in  adults  collapse  scarcely 
ever  occurs  as  the  effect  of  primaiy  bronchitis.  Even  in  children  its 
development  is  greatly  favoured  by  a  rachitic  state  of  the  ribs,  and  perhaps 
also  by  the  muscular  weakness  resulting  from  measles  or  any  other  acute 
disease  ;  and  the  younger  the  child  the  more  likely  is  it  to  show  collapse  of 
the  lungs  under  a  bronchial  attack. 

The  view  that  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is 
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generally  the  cause  of  collapse  of  the  lungs,  is  not  incompatible  with  tlie 
opinion  that  an  extensive  collapse  due  to  obstruction  of  the  corresponding 
bronchial  tubes  may  sometimes  in  its  turn  lead  to  a  falHng  in  ol  the 
thoracic  walls.  Dr  Gee,  for  example,  describes  unilateral  shrinking  of  the 
chest  as  resulting  in  some  cases  from  coUapse  of  the  whole  ci  a  lung  in 
consequence  of  plugging  of  its  main  bronchus.  GreneraUy  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  space  in  the  pleural  cavity  vacated  by  a  coUs^psed  portion  of 
pulmonary  tissue  is  filled  up  by  over-distension  of  other  parts  of  the  organ. 
Moreover,  if  an  entire  lung  should  become  emptied  of  air,  the  (^>posite  hug 
undergoes  enlargement  and  displaces  the  mediastinum. 

Some  writers  believe  that  pneumonia  is  apt  to  arise  in  coUapeed  por- 
tions of  lung  tissue,  in  which  case  the  anatomical  distinctions  between 
collapse  and  hepatisation  would  of  course  fail  Lichtheim  foond  in  his 
experiments  that  acute  oedema  of  the  affected  lung  somedmes  ooeorred,  so 
that,  although  airless,  it  was  bulky,  soft^  and  moist.  T^e  retention  of 
secretion  in  obstructed  tubes  is  suggested  by  Jiirgensen  as  a  probabk 
cause  of  inflammatory  irritation ;  and  Lichtheim,  in  some  instances  in  which 
an  animal  survived  for  a  considerable  time  after  obstruction  of  thebronchu, 
describes  the  lung  as  looking  almost  like  a  sacculated  kidney,  full  <rf  dilated 
channels  distended  with  pus.  But,  as  a  rule,  pulmonary  tissue,  when 
collapsed  as  the  result  of  disease  in  the  human  subject,  remains  nninflamed. 
If  there  are  patches  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  the  same  organ,  their  presence 
is  merely  a  coincidence. 

So  far  as  appears,  coUapse,  whether  arising  from  bronchitis  or  from 
laryngeal  obstruction,  is  always  a  temporary  condition;  for  the  affscted 
parts  of  the  lung  again  receive  air  if  recovery  takes  place  from  the  primary 
disease.  The  author  has  never  seen  in  the  post-mortem  room  any  nnmitrtaV- 
able  results  of  collapse  at  a  former  period. 

With  the  exception  of  the  collapse  which  occurs  at  the  extreme  banes  of 
the  lungs  as  the  result  of  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  chest  walh,  this 
condition,  when  secondary  to  bronchitis,  seldom  affects  more  than  small 
portions  of  each  organ,  lobules  or  groups  of  lobules  scattered  here  and 
there,  some  on  the  surface,  others  in  the  interior.  Hence  it  does  not  often 
give  rise  to  very  definite  physical  signs ;  though,  if  many  patches  shooM 
exist  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  it  is  possible  that  there  wonM  be 
more  or  less  dulness  on  percussion,  deficiency  of  vesicular  mimnur,  and 
perhaps  bronchial  breathing.  As  regards  symptoms,  all  that  can  be  said  ii 
that  collapse  aggravates  the  dyspnoea  already  produced  by  the  bronchitis. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. — ^This,  like  the  acute  form,  varies  widely  in  iti 
degree  of  importance  and  of  severity  in  different  cases.  Some  of  its  mildest 
forms  are  seen  in  children  and  in  young  adults^  who  from  time  to  time  have 
attacks  of  what  is  termed  bronchial  catarrh,  until,  as  they  get  oMer,  they 
perhaps  ultimately  "  grow  out "  of  them.  Other  cases,  chiefly  in  perHMM 
advancing  in  age,  take  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  winter  cough.  Yeur 
after  year,  during  the  cold  season,  they  become  troubled  with  a  coQgh, 
which  leaves  them  entirely  in  the  summer,  and  which  is  attended  with  more 
or  less  muco-purulent  expectoration.  Sometimes  it  occurs  only  in  the 
morning,  when  they  rise  from  bed;  sometimes  it  goes  on  at  intervih 
throughout  the  day ;  sometimes  it  is  very  bad  at  night,  so  as  to  distorb 
their  rest.  For  a  time  there  is  not  the  least  dyspnoea.  Oradnally,  bov- 
ever,  they  find   that  in  muscular  exertion,  as  in  walking  uphill,  or  in 
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mounting  stairs  quickly,  the  breath  becomes  short  and  hurried.  Still  it 
is  surprising  how  little  heed  is  paid  to  such  symptoms,  which,  among  the 
poorer  classes,  seem  to  be  taken  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  making 
autopsies  we  repeatedly  find  the  tubes  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  filled 
with  pus,  and  even  dilated,  and  the  lungs  themselves  markedly  emphyse- 
matous, in  the  bodies  of  patient-s  who  had  perhaps  died  in  the  surgical 
wards  of  the  hospital,  and  who  had  never  made  any  complaint  of 
pulmonary  symptoms.  But  after  a  few  years  this  cough  continues  even 
during  the  summer ;  and  there  is  constant  dyspnoea,  the  breathing  being 
hurried  and  wheezing,  especially  during  any  exertion.  For  a  long  time 
there  is  no  loss  of  flesh ;  but  at  length  wasting  occurs,  and  it  may  reach  an 
extreme  degree. 

It  is  only  during  the  early  stages  of  chronic  bronchitis  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  patient  to  recover,  so  as  to  remain  henceforth  free  from  the  liability 
to  its  return  when  exposed  to  cold  or  damp.  But  even  in  advanced  cased 
the  disorder  may  often  be  kept  at  bay  if  the  patient  is  able  to  avoid  changes 
of  temperature,  and  to  spend  every  winter  in  a  warm  climate,  or  else  to 
remain  indoors  throughout  that  season  of  the  year.  In  this  way  life  may 
not  infrequently  be  preserved  to  its  natural  term. 

When  death  occurs,  it  is  sometimes  as  the  result  of  an  intercurrent 
acute  attack.  For  those  who  sufier  from  chronic  bronchitis  are  exceed- 
ingly  liable  to  exacerbations  which  always  cause  more  or  less  anxiety, 
but  which  may  pass  off,  leaving  behind  only  increased  susceptibility  for 
the  future. 

In  other  cases  chronic  bronchitis  ends  fatally  by  the  supervention  of 
dropsy,  exactly  like  that  which  attends  primary  cardiac  disease.  The  right 
chambers  of  the  heart  are  then  dilated  and  hypertrophied ;  and  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  thickened,  just  as  in  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis.  In  one  instance  the  wall  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  actually 
thicker  than  that  of  the  aorta,  and  it  was  also  atheromatous.  Such  changes 
probably  never  take  place  until  emphysema  of  the  lungs  has  developed 
itself ;  and  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  sufi^iently 
explained  by  the  defective  aeration  of  the  blood  which  occui$  under  such 
circumstances,  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  capillary  area  in  the  pulmonary 
system  of  vessels.  Traube  laid  stress  upon  a  third  factor,  namely,  the 
deficiency  of  the  movements  of  expansion  and  retraction  of  the  lungs  in 
breathing,  which  under  normal  conditions  further  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  puhnonary  capillaries.  Ultimately  the  liver  may  become  "  myristicated," 
the  spleen  and  the  kidneys  indurated,  and  the  stomach  congested.  It  is, 
however,  remiurkable  how  rarely  these  results  of  long  and  extreme  venous 
congestion  are  seen  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  compared 
with  their  constancy  in  those  of  mitral  disease.  One  important  element  in 
bringing  about  these  more  remote  changes  is  the  occurrence  of  granular 
degeneration  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
Another,  which  has  not  yet  received  its  due  share  of  attention,  is  a  like 
degeneration  of  the  diaphragm,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr  Gallender  in 
the  *  Lancet '  for  1857,  and  by  Zahn,  in  vol.  Ixxiii  of  *  Virchow's  Archiv.' 

Certain  varieties  of  chronic  bronchitis  demand  separate  mention.  One 
of  them  is  that  which  Laennec  called  catarrhe  see.  A  like  form  of  acute 
bronchitis  has  been  already  mentioned.  But  the  cases  now  referred  to  are 
described  by  Siegel  as  having  a  duration  of  several  months,  and  as  often 
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Gliding  fatally,  at  least  in  children.  The  most  prominent  symptom  is  a 
paroxysmal  cough,  which  is  so  violent  that  the  face  becomes  purple  and  the 
veins  of  the  neck  swell  out.  Yet  there  is  no  sputum,  except  perhaps  a 
little  tough  mucus.     Pyrexia  is  very  slight,  or  altogether  abeenL 

Another  variety  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  attended  with  a  remarkable 
flow  of  a  thin  watery  albuminous  liquid  from  the  mucous  membrane,  so 
that  the  name  of  hronchorrhm  serosa  has  been  given  to  it.  Laennec  relates 
the  case  of  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who  for  ten  or  twelve  years  spat  up 
about  four  pints  of  this  watery  secretion  every  day,  and  yet  remained  not 
ill-nourished.  But  in  other  instances,  as  Andral  pointed  out  in  his  'Cliniqae 
M6dicale,'  extreme  emaciation  occurs,  with  weakness  and  pallcH*,  almost  like 
what  might  have  been  caused  by  profuse  hasmorrhage. 

Chronic  bronchitis,  if  it  lasts  long,  gives  rise  to  certain  secondary  affiDo- 
tions  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  and  of  the  air-passages  themselves, 
which  add  greatly  to  its  gravity.  They  are  known  as  "  pulmonary  em]Ay- 
sema,^'  and  "  bronchiectasis "  or  "  dilatation  of  the  bronchi" 

Emphysema — pulmonary  or  vesicular  emphysema — must  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  condition  of  the  subcutaneous  and  other  connectiye  tissues 
which  also  bears  the  name  of  emphysema,  and  which  depends  upon  infiltaration 
with  air  as  the  result  of  injury  to  some  air-containing  structure.  What  adds 
to  the  confusion  is  that  in  the  lung  itself  infiltration  of  air  into  the  sub- 
pleural  connective  tissue  does  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occur,  and  may  go 
on  until,  passing  along  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  air  diffuses  itself  tiiroogh 
the  mediastiniun,  and  reaches  even  the  superficial  fascia  of  tJie  neck  and  of 
the  chest;  this  last  affection  is  technically  known  as  "interlobular"  or 
"  interstitial "  and  "  sub-pleural  emphysema." 

A  very  complete  description  of  emphysema  as  regards  both  its  anat<»n]€al 
character  and  its  symptoms  was  given  by  Laennec ;  before  then  it  had  almost 
escaped  notice.  Its  real  nature  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sokitansky,  who 
showed  that  it  consists  in  part  of  an  over-distension  of  the  pulmonary 
alveoli,  but  also  in  part  of  an  atrophy  of  their  walls,  causing  their  cavities 
to  run  together  into  regular  spaces,  sometimes  of  very  large  size. 

Over-distension  of  the  alveolar  tissue  does  not  in  itself  justify  the  lung 
being  called  emphysematous.  In  children  who  have  died  after  a  few  days' 
illness  of  larynge^  diphtheria,  or  croup,  or  acute  bronchitis,  it  is  common  to 
find  the  lungs  very  bulky,  and  looking  far  more  open-textured  than  uraaL 
One  is  apt  to  speak  of  this  condition  as  emphysema.  But  it  is  dear  that 
there  has  been  no  time  in  such  cases  for  the  occurrence  of  atrophy  of  the 
alveolar  walls,  and  in  all  probability  if  the  patients  had  recovered  the  hmgs 
would  quickly  have  returned  to  their  normal  state.  Even  when  soma 
amount  of  emphysema  seems  to  be  really  present,  it  may  happen  that  imme- 
diately  after  an  attack  of  dyspnoea  a  great  apparent  increase  of  the  condition 
can  be  made  out  by  physical  signs,  which  yet  subsides  again  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Herts,  in  *  Ziemssen's  Handbuch,'  mentions  the  case  of  an 
asthmatic  patient,  aged  thiity,  in  whom  he  observed  such  a  transitoiy  ov^ 
distension  of  the  lungs  on  several  distinct  occasions. 

Anatomy. — The  presence  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs  in  the  dead  body  it 
recognised  partly  by  touch  and  partly  by  sight.  The  substuice  has  a  peca- 
liar  soft  and  silky  feel ;  it  scarcely  crepitates,  if  at  all,  when  squeesed 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  j  and  pressure  upon  its  surface  readily  csiiBCi 
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a  deep  pit,  which  remains  after  the  pressure  is  removed,  proving  the  loss  of 
the  normal  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Another  effect  of  the  same 
cause  is  failure  of  the  lungs  to  collapse  when  the  chest  is  opened.  They 
often  remain  fully  distended,  and  the  left  lung  covers  the  heart,  so  that 
scarcely  anything  is  to  be  seen  of  that  organ.  In  a  case  which  was  observed 
at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1868,  one  lung  overlapped  the  other  behind  the 
sternum  by  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  A  similar  condition,  which  must  have 
been  pathological,  was  found  in  a  body  which  the  writer,  when  demonstrator 
of  anatomy,  froze  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  transverse  section ;  a  wax 
model  of  that  preparation,  which  is  now  in  the  museum,  shows  one  lung 
covering  the  other  for  some  little  distance ;  there  was  advanced  phthisis, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  emphysema  also  existed,  although  this  was  not 
proved  to  be  the  case.  In  extreme  instances  the  lungs  bulge  in  all  directions, 
both  during  life  and  after  death,  displacing  the  structures  around  them. 
Their  apices  protrude  far  above  the  clavicles  ;  and  their  bases  bulge  so  that 
the  diaphragm  instead  of  being  arched  upwards  is  flattened.  In  two  cases 
the  pericardial  sac  was  pouched  inwards  at  its  lower  part,  so  that  Dr  Moxon 
described  the  heart  as  resting  upon  and  as  being  separated  from  the 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  by  cushions  of  lung. 

Sometimes  there  are  large  bullae  or  blebs  containing  air,  of  all  sizes  up  to 
that  of  a  walnut  or  a  pigeon's  egg.  These  are  seen  chiefly  along  the  anterior 
borders  of  the  lungs,  but  sometimes  also  along  their  inferior  borders 
or  near  their  roots.  Not  infrequently  the  ear-shaped  process  of  the  left 
lung  shows  a  more  marked  degree  of  emphysema  than  any  other  part. 
But  in  some  instances,  even  when  the  lungs  are  very  highly  emphysematous, 
no  large  cavities  are  to  be  seen. 

The  tissue  if  closely  inspected  is  found  to  be  full  of  spaces  of  the  size 
of  small  shot  or  of  millet-seeds.  One  noticeable  appearance  is  a  rounding 
off  of  the  free  edges  of  the  lungs,  and  their  outer  surfaces  often  show  marks 
of  the  ribs,  the  intercostal  spaces  having  yielded  so  as  to  allow  the  lungs  to 
bulge  outwards.  Emphysematous  lungs  are  of  a  grey  colour,  mottled  with 
spots  and  lines  of  pigment ;  they  are  soft  and  inelastic,  but  not  friable,  and 
their  cut  surface  is  dry  and  bloodless. 

The  earliest  change  in  a  lung  that  is  becoming  emphysematous  is, 
according  to  Rindfleisch,  a  dilatation  of  the  infundibular  cavities  into 
which  the  alveoli  open;  according  to  Hertz,  a  nearly  unifoim  dilatation 
of  the  infundibula,  and  also  of  the  alveoli  themselves.  Gradually  the 
alveolar  walls  waste,  until  nothing  is  left  of  them  but  small  ridges  pro- 
jecting a  little  way  into  the  interior  of  an  oval  or*  rounded  space,  into 
which  each  infundibular  cavity  and  its  alveoli  have  now  become  resolved. 
After  a  time  the  septa  between  these  spaces  in  their  turn  thin  away  and 
become  perforated.  Thus  the  result  is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  spaces  with  a  diminution  of  their  number.  An  aggregation  of  fatty 
granules  round  the  remains  of  the  nuclei  of  the  alveolar  epithelium  is  com- 
monly present;  and  in  the  *Med.-Chir.  Transactions'  for  1848  Mr  Eainey 
maintained  that  the  morbid  process  concerned  in  emphysema  is  primarily 
and  essentiaUy  a  fatty  degeneration  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  case.  There  is,  of  course,  an  enormous  destniction  of  capillaries 
when  the  affection  is  at  all  extensive.  Eindfleisch  speaks  of  the  vessels  as 
collapsing  until  "only  a  narrow  ribbon-like  band  is  left^  which  may  be 
recognised  as  an  obliterated  vessel  by  its  greater  transparency  amid  a  dark, 
often  pigmented,  parenchjrmo,  and   by  its  uniting  with  other  bands  like 
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itself  to  form  the  usual  anastomotic  network."  He  goes  on  to  say  tliatr^ar 
tively  wide  communications  are  opened  up  between  the  pulroooary  artery 
and  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  veins.  These  anastomoses  appear  in  wdl- 
injected  lungs  as  peculiar  elongated  unbranched  channels  of  the  same  dia- 
meter throughout,  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  far  more  nnmeroua, 
extremely  tortuous,  and  dilated  arteries,  for  the  contents  of  which  no  each 
supplemental  mode  of  escape  has  been  provided. 

PcUhogeny, — With  regard  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  emphysema  of  tlie 
lungs  there  have  been  many  di£ferent  opinions. 

Laennec's  idea  was  that  the  tubes  in  cases  of  bronchial  catarrh  b^ng 
obstructed  by  swelling,  or  by  an  accumulation  of  mucus,  the  air  which  foond 
its  way  into  the  alveoli  during  inspiration  became  unable  to  escape  during 
expiration,  inasmuch  as  the  expiratory  force  was  less  than  the  inspiratory. 
In  other  words,  he  thought  that  emphysema  was  the  result  of  a  {Nrocess  the 
exact  converse  of  the  ball-valve  action  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  supposed 
by  Gairdner  to  be  the  cause  of  collapse.  Louis  objected  that  the  ontinary 
seat  of  catarrh  is  the  base  and  lower  part  of  the  lung,  whereas  the  parts 
most  apt  to  be  affected  by  emphysema  are  the  apex  and  the  anterior 
margin. 

In  1851  Gkirdner  advanced  the  theory  that  emphysema  arises  solely 
during  inspiration.  His  view  was  that  collapse  or  reduction  in  balk  in 
one  part  of  a  lung  is  a  necessary  antecedent  to  the  development  of  emphy- 
sema in  another  part.  During  inspiration,  when  the  chest  becomes  enlarged, 
if  each  and  all  of  the  lobules  cannot  expand  to  fill  it,  some  of  them  must 
be  stretched  unduly ;  and  this  produces  emphysema. 

For  a  few  years  Qairdner's  view  was  widely  accepted,  and  emphysema 
was  held  to  be  essentially  "complementary"  or  "compensatory"  either 
to  collapse,  or  to  retrogressive  tubercular  disease,  or  to  some  other  oon- 
ti-acting  lesion  of  the  lung.  But  in  1856  Sir  William  (then  Dr)  Jenner 
addressed  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ghirurgical  Society  a  powerful  argument, 
in  proof  that  the  development  of  emphysema  occuired  during  expiration. 
And  it  is  now  known  that  this  same  doctrine  had  already  be«i  taught 
in  Germany,  as  far  back  as  1845,  by  Mendelssohn,  in  a  work  entitled 
*  Der  Mechanismus  der  Respiration  und  Circulation.'  Gairdner  urged  that 
it  is  impossible  for  emphysema  to  be  produced  by  the  act  of  expiratioii, 
even  with  a  closed  glottis,  because  the  force  by  which  the  air  becomes 
compressed  within  the  lung  opposes  exactly  as  much  resistance  without  as 
it  creates  pressure  within.  Jenner  now  pointed  out  (as  Mendelssohn  had 
done  before)  that  certain  parts  of  the  thoracic  walls  are  yidding,  and 
consequently  incapable  of  maintaining  this  resistance.  Both  these  observen 
indicated  the  apices  of  the  lungs  as  being  devoid  of  adequate  protaction 
against  an  expanding  force  from  within ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Louis  had 
long  before  shown  that  the  apices  were  especially  apt  to  beccmie  emphjBt- 
matous.  Jenner  remarked  that  during  a  fit  of  coughing  the  supra-daviculir 
regions  may  be  seen  to  bulge,  and  that  by  placing  one's  hand  upon  then 
one  can  feel  that  they  are  distended  by  a  considerable  force.  If  the  apiees 
are  the  seat  of  emphysema  this  bulging  under  violent  expiration  is  extreme, 
and  percussion  over  the  bulging  parts  may  elicit  an  almost  tympanitic 
sound.  He  further  showed  that  the  upper  costal  cartilages  are  to  sooe 
extent  yielding,  and  that  therefore  the  alveoli  of  the  anterior  maigin  of 
each  lung  become  affected  with  emphysema  as  well  as  those  of  the  apex. 
Other  parts  which  he  also  named  as  apt  to  become  emphjrsematous 
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the  margin  of  the  base  of  the  lung,  the  part  of  the  lung  near  its  root 
below  the  entrance  of  the  bronchus,  and  the  little  ridge  of  lung  which, 
on  the  right  side,  projects  behind  the  trachea.  The  base  of  the  left  lung 
generally  he  showed  to  be  less  firmly  supported  than  that  of  the  rights  the 
liver  being  more  unyielding  than  the  stomach  ;  and  he  cites  Louis  as  having 
found  the  left  lower  lobe  emphysematous  twice  as  often  as  the  right  one. 

The  correctness  of  Jenner's  theory  has  since  been  supported  by  observa- 
tions made  in  certain  cases  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  chest  walls. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Oroux,  who  had  a  fissure  of  the  sternum,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lung  protruded  through  the  fissure  in  the  act  of  coughing. 
Ziemssen  met  with  an  example  of  absence  of  the  pectaralis  mtnor,  and  of  the 
entire  stemo-costal  part  of  the  pecioraiis  majors  so  that  the  intercostal 
muscles  of  the  four  upper  spaces  were  covered  only  by  fascia  and  by  in- 
tegument. During  forced  expiration  these  spaces  bulged  from  1  to  1^  mm. 
above  the  level  of  the  ribs ;  when  the  muscles  of  one  space  were  faradised 
that  space  for  the  time  remained  flat,  the  others  bulging  as  before.  Further 
evidence  is  afforded  by  cases  in  which,  after  the  cicatrisation  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  chesty  the  affected  parts  have  ultimately  become  the  seat  of 
hernia  of  the  lung,  as  the  result  of  weakening  of  the  thoracic  parietes.  Many 
such  instances  magr  be  found  collected  in  a  little  work  published  by  Desfosses 
in  1875.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  horses  are  liable  to  an  affection  of  the 
lungs  identical  with  emphysema,  as  the  result  of  the  straining  efforts  which 
they  are  called  on  to  make,  during  which  they  keep  the  glottis  closed.  As 
Sir  William  Jenner  says,  in  vol.  iv  of  'Reynolds'  System,'  "no  one  who 
watches  a  horse  draw  a  heavy  load  up  a  short  steep  incline  on  a  damp  cold 
day  can  doubt  this.  While  making  the  effort  the  horse  holds  its  breath, 
having  previously  inflated  the  lungs.  No  sooner,  however,  does  this  animal 
cease  its  effort  than  the  glottis  is  opened,  and  the  air  suddenly  expressed 
from  the  lungs.  The  degree  to  which  the  air  was  compressed  may  be 
judged  by  the  distance  to  which,  and  the  sudden  violence  with  which,  the 
cloud  of  breath-vapours  is  seen  to  be  driven  forth."  In  his  paper  in  the 
*  Med.-Chir.  Transactions '  Jenner  had  shown  that  the  parts  of  the  lungs 
that  are  emphysematous  in  a  "  broken-winded  "  horse  are  those  which  are 
so  placed  as  to  be  least  able  to  resist  pressure.  It  is  curious  that  a  capital 
description  of  this  affection  of  horses  was  given  before  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Sir  John  Floyer,  in  a  treatise  on  asthma ;  the  passage 
is  cited  in  full  in  'Watson's  Lectures.' 

Emphysema,  then,  is  the  result  of  expiratory  pressure  with  a  closed,  or 
partially  closed,  glottis.  The  expiratory  muscles  forcibly  compress  the  air 
within  the  chest,  and  if  all  parts  of  the  thoracic  parietes  were  equally 
unyielding  no  harm  would  result.  But  as  certain  jmuIa  can  and  do  yield, 
some  of  Uie  compressed  air  is  driven  into  the  corresponding  alveoli  of  the 
lungs,  and  gradually  breaks  down  their  structure  in  the  manner  already 
described.  No  doubt  the  resistance  of  the  chest  walls  in  different  regions 
fails  progressively,  more  and  more,  as  the  affection  advances.  Thus  the 
sternum  and  the  upper  cartilages  become  arched  forwards,  a  change  which 
probably  is  due  to  the  frequentiy  repeated  application  of  an  expansile  force 
from  within  the  thorax.  It  is  only  as  the  result  of  long-continued  pres- 
sure that  the  diaphragm  can  become  flattened,  and  that  the  lung  can  protrude 
inwards  beneath  the  heart,  as  described  above. 

Even  when  a  part  of  the  lung  (generally  the  apex)  is  shrunken  by  retro- 
gressive tubercular   disease,  most  pathologists  now  agree  with  Jenner  in 
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thinking  that  the  development  of  emphysema  in  the  tissue  around,  partkn- 
larly  along  the  anterior  edges,  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  air  diiTeo  into 
the  alveoli  by  coughing.  Others,  however,  still  hold  Uiat  to  such  cases 
Gairdner's  theory  remains  applicable,  and  that  the  emphysema  is  *'  com{de- 
mentary  "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Although  a  frequently  repeated  cough  is  one  of  the  chief  caoaes  of 
emphysema,  yet  in  man,  as  in  horses,  other  actions  beside  coughing  may 
increase  the  expiratory  pressure  so  as  to  produce  the  same  result  Hub  it 
the  case,  for  example,  with  all  violent  efforts  in  which  the  glottis  ia  hept 
closed  to  fix  the  chest.  Dragging  or  lifting  heavy  weights,  straining  at  atod, 
even  the  act  of  parturition,  may  be  mentioned  as  possible  causes  of  emi^y- 
sema.  Thus  Waldenburg  is  cited  by  Hertz  as  having  seen  the  affeetion 
develop  itself  in  a  medical  student  who,  having  come  from  a  country  {dace 
where  he  had  no  occasion  to  ascend  the  stairs,  occupied  in  Berlin  an  apartment 
on  the  fourth  floor,  up  to  which  he  ran  without  stopping  several  times  daily. 
Hertz  himself  met  wiUi  a  similar  case  in  ayoung  shopman,  whoeelui^  became 
emphysematous  in  about  a  year,  without  any  cough  or  bronchial  catarrh,  at 
the  result  of  his  having  to  carry  heavy  goods  up  a  high  staircase  in  haste  a 
great  many  times  every  day.  For  persons  who  have  suffered  from  bronchitit, 
and  in  whom  the  distending  process  has  already  begun,  it  is  nuMt  important 
to  avoid  all  occupations  or  amusements  that  involve  repeated  eiq>iratorj 
efforts.  Playing  a  wind  instnunent  may  sometimes  be  exceedingly  injurioot; 
for,  although  the  glottis  is  not  closed,  the  air  within  the  chest  is  kept  under 
great  pressure,  while  it  is  being  slowly  allowed  to  escape. 

Atrophic  emphysema, — Of  late,  German  observers  kave  been  disposed  to 
attribute  emphysema  in  part  to  primary  changes  in  the  pulmonary  tiasoe 
independent  of  the  mechanical  conditions  just  described.  A  senile  atrophy  of 
the  lungs,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  in  its  characters  to  emphysema,  is 
generally  admitted  by  pathologists;  it  was  originally  described  by  Dechambre 
in  1835,  from  observations  made  at  the  Salp^tri^re.  Sir  William  Jenner 
speaks  of  it  as  "  smdlUunged  emphysema/^  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  disease,  which  he  calls  "  large-lunged  emphysema."  As  he  says,  the 
small  size  of  such  lungs,  their  lightness,  and  the  very  small  space  into  which 
they  may  be  compressed,  are  often  most  remarkable.  When  the  thorax  it 
opened  after  death  they  "  fall  in  like  an  inflated  bag  of  wet  paper."  The 
subjects  of  senile  atrophy  of  the  lungs  aro  commonly  thin,  ahriTelled, 
and  withered-looking.  Their  chests  are  very  small  and  narrow,  the  lower 
ribs  being  so  obliquely  placed  that  they  almost  reach  the  crest  of  the  Hium, 
and  so  closely  packed  as  nearly  to  come  in  contact  with  one  another.  The 
lungs  are  so  reduced  in  size  that  the  extent  of  prsecordial  dulnesa  may  be 
increased,  notwithstanding  that  the  heart  partakes  of  the  general  wasting. 
Yet  there  is  commonly  litUe  distress  of  breathing,  because  the  volume  ckf  the 
blood  is  at  a  minimum,  and  because  the  deficiency  of  muscular  power  forbids 
active  exercise. 

It  has  always,  however,  seemed  to  the  author  that  the  supposed  UkoieM 
of  this  senile  atrophy  of  the  lungs  to  emphysema  is  really  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  slight  degree  of  emphysema  resulting  from  the  bronchial  catarrh  to 
which  aged  persons  are  so  liable  is  commonly  mixed  up  with  it.  Herts,  in 
his  chapter  on  atrophy  of  the  lungs  in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbuch,'  speaks  of 
bronchitis  as  a  frequent  "  complication ; "  and  he  also  mentions  that  the 
bronchioles  are  very  thin  and  "  generally  uniformly  dilated,  sehlom  irregn- 
larly  sacculated."     But  brochiectasis  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  mechanical 
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in  its  origin  ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  pul- 
monary rarefaction,  which  Hertz  describes  as  being  most  marked  at  the 
apices  and  along  the  anterior  edges. 

PredisposUion, — ^That  in  younger  persons  some  cause  for  emphysema  must 
exist,  beyond  expiratory  pressure  upon  the  alveoli,  is  argued  by  Hertz  from 
the  fact  that  in  certain  families  several  members  are  found  to  suffer  in  suc- 
cession, as  the  result  of  comparatively  trifling  affections  of  the  air-passages. 
Schnitzler,  for  example,  saw  three  brothers,  whose  parents  were  still  alive  and 
well,  but  who  all  became  the  subjects  of  emphysema  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
without  definite  cause.  Walshe  cites  Dr  Jackson,  of  Boston,  as  having 
upheld  the  view  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  inheritance ;  he  found  that 
"  of  twenty-eight  emphysematous  persons,  eighteen  had  either  a  father  or 
a  mother,  or  both,  similarly  affected  ;  whereas  of  fifty  non-emphysematous 
people,  three  only  sprang  from  emphysematous  parents."  Dr  Greenhow 
once  argued  for  a  relation  between  emphysema  and  the  "  gouty  diathesis." 

So  far  as  concerns  the  mere  occurrence  of  this  affection  in  different 
members  of  the  same  family,  it  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  they  may  all  have  been  alike  exposed  to  the  causes  of  bronchial 
catarrh,  and  perhaps  all  alike  unduly  susceptible  of  taking  cold.  But 
Cohnheim  and  other  recent  German  writers  have  looked  for  an  explanation 
of  emphysema,  apart  from>  mechanical  causes,  in  a  varying  physical  state  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  as  regards  its  degree  of  elasticity.  In  this  connection 
certain  observations  of  Perls  may  be  cited  of  which  there  is  a  record  in 
voL  vi  of  the  '  Deutsches  Archiv.'  By  means  of  a  pressure  gauge  he  deter- 
mined in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  lungs 
retracted  when  the  pleural  cavities  were  opened  in  the  dead  body  ;  and  he 
found  that  after  death  from  enteric  fever,  or  (in  one  case)  from  phosphorus- 
poisoning,  their  elasticity  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Cohnheim 
regards  it  as  an  established  fact  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
emphysema  depends  upon  a  congenital  defect  of  development  in  the  elastic 
tissue  of  the  lungs.  But  the  reference  which  he  gives  to  a  paper  by 
Eppinger  in  the  'Prag.  Viertel jahreschrift '  for  1876  does  not  seem  to  bear 
out  this  assertion ;  for  although  Eppinger  found  that  even  in  slightly 
emphysematous  lungs  there  was  a  great  reduction  of  the  network  of  elastic 
fibres  in  the  alveoli,  the  smallest  fibres  having  completely  disappeared,  he 
yet  appears  to  have  regarded  this  as  a  change  occurring  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  disease,  and  not  as  an  antecedent  malformation. 

In  this  connection  a  case  recorded  by  Hertz  is  of  great  interest.  It 
is  that  of  a  regimental  comet-player,  aged  thirty,  who  had  always  been  able 
to  use  his  instrument  without  any  difficulty,  even  on  the  march.  He  was 
attacked  with  double  pneumonia,  which,  however,  subsided  in  a  week ;  he 
felt  quite  well,  had  no  cough,  and  began  again  to  practise  with  his  comet. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  next  seven  months  he  discovered  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  take  sufficient  air  into  his  lungs  to  maintain  a  long  note  for 
the  proper  period,  that  he  was  short-breathed  on  exertion,  and  could  no 
longer  play  while  marching.  Hertz  found  on  examination  that  the  lungs 
were  markedly  emphysematous,  which  had  not  formerly  been  the  case ;  and 
his  supposition  is  that  the  pneumonia  had  damaged  their  texture,  so  that 
they  were  not  able  to  resist  expiratory  pressure  as  before. 

Clinical  symptoms, — ^The  recognition  of  emphysema  is  based  mainly  upon 
physical  signs.  The  chief  subjective  symptom  of  the  disease  is  dy^mosa. 
The  patient  first  notices  that  he  is  short  of  breath  when  he  exerts  himself^ 
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as  in  running  upstairs ;  but  alter  a  time  difficulty  of  resptratioii  beeomei  a 
permanent  condition  from  which  he  is  never  entirely  free.  As  Dr  Wak^ 
says,  he  feels  as  if  his  chest  were  never  emptied  of  air  as  it  natnnUy 
should  be ;  and  he  is  conscious  of  an  annoying  sense  of  inflation  (H*  disten- 
sion. It  is  true  that  many  emphysematous  persons  affirm  that  their 
dyspnoea  is  only  occasional ;  but  Dr  Walshe  says  that  in  all  such  cases  whkk 
he  has  seen,  the  patient  has  been  deceived,  a  moderate  amoimt  (rf  dys|m€Ba 
having  become  to  him  a  second  nature — a  thing  unperceived  and  giving  rise 
to  no  discomfort. 

It  does  not  necessarily  happen  that  the  affection  advances ;  it  may  con- 
tinue stationary,  and  life  may  be  maintained  until  extreme  old  age,  provided 
that  the  risk  of  intercurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis  can  be  obviated.  HerCi 
supposes  that  the  existence  of  emphysema  necessarily  involves  an  increased 
liability  to  bronchial  catarrh,  by  leading  to  congestion  of  the  mncoos  mon- 
brane  of  the  air-tubes ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  this,  seeing  haw 
very  common  bronchitis  is  as  an  antecedent  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  majority  of  cases  emphysema  becomes  more 
and  more  marked  every  year.  After  a  time  the  noisy  hurried  breathing  may 
become  so  short  that  the  patient  cannot  utter  a  sentence  without  stof^iiBg 
in  the  middle  of  it.  At  night  he  has  to  be  propped  up  by  pOlows.  Hit 
distress  becomes  aggravated  from  time  to  time,  -sometimes  by  an  exacerba- 
tion of  bronchial  catarrh,  sometimes  by  the  supervention  of  asthma,  sone- 
times  by  mere  pushing  upwards  of  the  diaphragm,  as  the  result  of  disteosioa 
of  the  abdomen  with  flatus,  or  with  undigested  food.  The  face,  the  hands, 
and  at  last  the  whole  body  become  livid,  as  if  from  capillary  brondiitis. 
In  fact,  chronic  bronchitis  never  goes  on  for  any  length  of  time  without 
being  complicated  with  more  or  less  of  emphysema,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  effects  of  each.  Cough,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  exitmij 
absent  in  cases  of  emphysema  unless  there  is  bronchial  catarrh.  Bat  many 
persons,  whose  main  disease  is  emphysema,  constantly  have  cough,  and 
expectorate  a  frothy  liquid,  or  pearly-grey  masses  of  mucus. 

Hiemoptysis  is  not  genenJly  counted  among  the  symptcnns  of  this 
affection.  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  however,  in  the  11th  vohnne  of  the  'St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  Beports,'  declares  that  it  is  of  not  infrequent  occur- 
rence. In  1869,  a  woman,  aged  forty-nine,  was  brought  dead  into  Gu/t 
Hospital  after  an  attack  of  severe  hssmoptysis,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  only 
disease  that  could  be  discovered  was  an  extreme  d^ree  of  emphysema  of 
the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  with  some  excess  of  fibrous  tissue  forming  the 
interlobular  septa.  The  air-tubes  were  full  of  clots.  She  was  said  to  hare 
suffered  for  three  months  from  wheezing  and  short  breath ;  on  the  morning 
of  her  death  she  woke  up  at  4.25  a.m.  with  "coughing  and  voBiitiiig 
of  blood  through  the  nose  and  the  mouth,  and  was  sufibcated  in  tan 
minutes." 

Ultiniately  emphysema  gives  rise  to  great  wasting,  and  to  eztrema 
enfeeblement  of  the  muscular  strength.  A  noteworthy  circumstance,  mm- 
tioned  by  Walshe,  is  that  the  over-distension  of  the  chest  renders  the  body 
unnaturally  buoyant  in  water,  so  that  the  patient  is  astonished  to  find 
himself  able  to  swim  more  easily  than  before,  at  the  very  time  when  he  n 
growing  more  and  more  incapable  of  other  kinds  of  exertion. 

Physical  signs. — Of  these  the  most  important  are  derived  frmn  pmraatitu. 
Even  very  slight  degrees  of  emphysema  may  be  detected  by  caiefaDf 
mapping  out  the  areas  of  the  heart  and  of  the  liver.     Instead  of  beginning 
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at  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth  left  costal  cartilage,  the  cardiac  dulness 
begins  only  over  the  fifth  or  even  the  sixth  cartilage.  Instead  of  beginning 
at  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  right  rib,  the  hepatic  dulness  begins  only  at 
the  level  of  the  seventh  or  of  the  eighth.  If  in  a  case  of  bronchitis  one  finds 
that  percussion  over  these  two  organs  yields  normal  results,  one  is  generally 
safe  in  declaring  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  emphysema  has  yet  deve- 
loped itself. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  heart  becomes  so  completely  covered  by 
the  lungs  that  no  cardiac  dulness  at  all  can  be  detected,  the  pulmonary 
resonance  above  meeting  the  tympanitic  note  of  the  stomach  below.  At 
the  same  time  the  apex-beat  ceases  to  be  felt  in  the  normal  position,  in 
consequence  of  the  downward  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  carrying  the 
heart  with  it ;  and  the  cardiac  pulsations  can  often  be  felt  in  the  epigas- 
trium. On  the  right  side  pulmonary  resonance  now  extends  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  thorax.  The  edge  of  the  liver  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  the 
hypochondrium.  But  very  often  this  is  not  the  case,  and  there  may  be  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  area  of  the  hepatic  dulness,  so  that  one  may  be 
tempted  to  suspect  that  the  organ  is  atrophied  or  cirrhosed  when  this  is  not 
really  the  case.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  great  increase  in  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  thorax  preventing  the  liver  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  to  the  normal  extent. 
Another  notdceable  feature  of  well-marked  cases  of  emphysema  is  the  clear 
character  of  the  percussion-sound  over  the  sternum  as  high  as  its  upper 
border ;  and  over  the  bases  of  the  lungs  behind  a  clear  percussion-sound  is 
elicited  to  a  much  lower  level  than  nomal. 

Moreover  the  percussiou-sound,  over  parts  of  the  chest  where  it  ought 
naturally  to  be  resonant^  is  over-resonant^  and  according  to  Walshe  and  Oee 
there  is  often  a  fall  in  its  pitch.  The  change  in  the  percussion-sound  is  often 
very  conspicuous  over  the  back  of  the  lungs,  a  sonorous  drum-like  note  being 
readfly  produced  where  normally  there  is  often  difficulty  in  eliciting  a  clear 
resonant  sound. 

Next  to  percussion,  inspecHon  affords  the  most  valuable  indications  of 
emphysema.  As  already  explained,  the  sternum  and  the  upper  ribs  arch 
forwards  as  the  result  of  their  yielding  to  the  frequently  repeated  expiratory 
pressure  which  is  the  cause  of  the  affection.  The  sternum  not  infrequently 
becomes  convex  in  a  vertical  plane,  with  an  angle,  known  as  the  angulus 
Ludavici,  at  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  body.  The  clavicles 
also  are  more  bent  than  under  normal  circumstances,  ^e  curve  of  the 
dorsal  vertebnd  becomes  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  back  is  rounded. 
The  effect  of  all  these  alterations  in  the  parietes  of  the  chest  is  to  give  it  a 
cylindrical  form.  It  is  often  aptiy  said  to  be  "  barrel-shaped."  By  the 
cyrtometer  its  horizontal  circumference  is  shown  to  be  almost  perfectiy  cir- 
cular, as  is  well  illustrated  in  a  diagram  given  by  Dr  Glee.  Sometimes  the 
rounding  of  the  ribs  and  of  their  cartilages  continues  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  hypochondriac  regions  are  permanently  expanded  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  One  result  of  this  is,  as  Herts  has  pointed  out, 
a  transverse  groove,  which  crosses  the  abdomen  horizontally  from  one 
twelfth  rib  to  the  other ;  it  is  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  transversalis  abdominis  muscle,  which  is  fixed  to  the  rib  cartilages,  as 
compared  with  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  lower  part^  which  has  no  such 
attachment.  This  groove  may  form  a  conspicuous^  and  at  first  sight  puzzling 
feature  of  a  case,  when  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  accumula- 
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tion  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Bat  in  other  instances  the  loirer  ribs 
and  their  cartilages  are  flattened,  or  even  hollowed  inwards;  this  OGOin 
especially  when  the  pulmonary  affection  began  in  bronchitis  or  whooping- 
cough  at  an  early  period  of  life,  so  that  tibe  bases  of  the  longs  becaaie 
collapsed. 

The  "  subcostal "  angle  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  far  more  open  than 
usual,  as  obtuse  as  in  deep  inspiration. 

The  upper  intercostal  spaces  in  emphysema  are  either  unaffected,  or 
narrowed,  while  the  lower  ribs  are  widely  separated.  Stokes  declared  thai 
he  had  never  seen  the  spaces  otherwise  than  depressed ;  but  Walshe  and 
others  say  that  it  is  not  \mcommon  for  them  to  be  prominent  or  bulging 
when  the  parts  of  the  lungs  beneath  are  highly  emphysematous. 

The  high  shoulders,  increased  depth  of  chest,  short  and  full  neek,  raised 
ribs,  closer  together  above  and  wide  apart  below,  with  the  obtuse  sabstond 
angle,  are  the  physiological  characters  of  the  chest  during  deep  inspiratioii, 
and  can  be  imitated  by  filling  the  lungs  and  holding  the  breath.  The 
same  fulness  of  the  chest  may  be  the  result  of  distension  of  the  pleura  by 
fluid  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  when  bilateral  it  is  characteristic  of  em- 
physema alone.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  "  expiratory  "  form  of  chert 
seen  in  advanced  phthisis. 

Further  indications  as  to  the  presence  of  emphysema,  and  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  advanced,  are  yielded  by  observation  of  the  act  of 
breathing.  During  inspiration  the  chest  in  well-marked  cases  is  Been  to  be 
almost  motionless.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  the  upper  ribs  to  rise  and 
expand,  as  they  normally  should  do,  because  they  have  permanently  assoBied 
a  position  in  advance  of  what  could  have  been  reached  in  heal^  There 
is,  however,  a  jerking  movement  upwards  of  the  thorax  as  a  whole,  fMrodueed 
mainly  by  contractions  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  scalene  musdes,  which 
start  into  unnatural  prominence,  and  appear  to  be  hypertrophied.  If  the 
lower  ribs  are  thrown  outwards  as  much  as  the  upper  ones,  tiie  chief  agent 
in  inspiration  must  be  the  diaphragm.  But  in  many  cases  the  state  of  affidn 
is  reversed.  The  lower  ribs  still  retain  a  certain  degree  of  mobilitj,  bat 
the  diaphragm  is  pushed  downwards,  so  that  it  can  do  litde  towards 
enlarging  the  thoracic  cavity.  It  may  then  be  observed  that  the  epigastrion 
becomes  hollowed  during  the  act  of  inspiration. 

Violent  cough  causes  bulging  of  the  supra-clavicular  spaces ;  and  incases 
of  emphysema  Sir  William  Jenner  warns  against  confounding  this  condition 
at  the  root  of  the  neck  with  prominence  of  the  same  part  due  to  diatensioD 
of  the  veins.  A  still  more  important  source  of  error  is  the  soddeB 
protrusion  of  an  aneurysmal  sac  during  the  act  of  coughing.  Another  point 
to  which  Jenner  has  drawn  attention  is,  that  if  one  is  feeling  Uie  pulse  of  so 
emphysematous  patient  while  he  coughs  violentiy  one  perceives  the 
artery  to  become  suddenly  full  and  tense,  and  it  ceases  for  a  mom^it  after- 
wards to  beat. 

Auscultation  gives  comparatively  little  information  in  cases  (^  eraphy- 
soma,  apart  from  signs  of  the  bronchitis  that  is  so  commonly  associated 
with  it.  The  most  marked  sign  of  the  emphysema  itself  that  is  girea 
by  the  stethoscope  is  enfeeblement  or  nearly  complete  absence  of  the  vefi- 
cular  murmur.  The  bronchial  breathing  which  may  normally  be  heaid  over 
the  roots  of  the  lungs  behind,  and  on  the  sternum,  is  often  wanting  in 
emphysematous  patients ;  but  even  in  those  who  are  healthy  this  is  not 
infrequently  the  case.     The  expiration  is  exceedingly  prolonged  owing  to  tto 
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loss  of  elasticity  in  the  lungs.  Walshe  says  that,  instead  of  being  only 
one  third  the  length  of  the  inspiration,  it  may  be  four  times  as  long ;  in 
other  words,  its  relative  duration  may  be  increased  twelvefold.  The 
growling,  squeaking,  or  wheezing  expiratory  sound  of  emphysema  is  very 
commonly  spoken  of ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  sign  does  not 
belong  rather  to  a  concomitant  bronchitis  than  to  the  pulmonary  lesion 
itself.  In  one  case,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  as  the  tubes  became  free,  this  sound 
entirely  disappeared,  although  the  extremely  feeble  state  of  the  inspiratory 
murmur  and  the  over-resonance  of  the  percussion-sound  clearly  showed  that 
emphysema  still  persisted. 

In  cases  of  emphysema  the  vocal  resonance  is  much  diminished,  and  tactile 
vocal  fremitus  is  often  entirely  lost. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  pulmonary  emphysema  a  tricuspid  regurgitant 
murmur  may  often  be  detected ;  and  even  at  an  earlier  period  increased 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  indicated  by  an  accentuated 
second  sound.  Epigastric  pulsation  and  pulsation  of  the  veins  of  the 
neck  with  each  beat  of  the  heart  may  also  be  observed.  These  symptoms 
are  all  the  result  of  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  having  led  to 
dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  incompetence  of  the  tricuspid 
valve. 

When  air  has  escaped  into  the  subpleural  connective  tissue,  constituting 
what  is  known  as  "  interlobular ''  or  "  interstitial  emphysema,''  there  is 
sometimes  heard  a  friction-sound  very  like  that  which  occurs  in  pleurisy. 
This  sign  was  originally  noticed  by  Laennec.  Most  writers  since  then  have 
been  diisposed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  observation ;  but  it  has  been 
recently  confirmed  by  Dr  Gairdner;  and  Dr  Hudson,  in  his  edition  of 
Stokes's  works,  says  that  he  also  met  with  a  case  in  point. 

The  ireaimeiU  of  emphysema  will  be  considered  with  that  of  bronchitis 
at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 

HyperWoplky  of  the  lungs, — ^The  barrel-chest  above  described,  t.  e.  the 
thorax  when  filled  by  the  ordinary  or  "large-lunged"  emphysema,  is  closely 
simulated  by  a  condition  which  is  physiological  rather  tluin  diseased,  and 
may  be  described  as  uniform  overgrowth  of  the  lungs.  It  occurs  to  some 
extent  in  all  healthy  persons  who  are  engaged  in  hard  manual  labour  or 
in  athletic  sports.  The  chest  of  the  youth  who  improves  his  wind  by 
rowing,  or  of  the  workman  who  is  accustomed  to.  carry  heavy  weights, 
becomes  expanded,  and  the  limgs  increase  in  volume  and  capacity.  When 
the  efforts  made  with  the  glottis  closed  are  too  great,  rupture  of  the  air- 
vesicles  is  apt  to  occur,  and  thus  true  emphysema  may  be  mingled  with 
physiological  hjrpertrophy ;  but  this  is  far  from  a  necessary  complication. 

Ascending  ladders  and  climbing  hills,  especially  when  a  weight  is  carried 
on  the  shoulders,  has  a  similar  effect.  Greater  efforts  of  inspiration  are 
made,  the  lungs  are  expanded  more  perfectly,  and  the  breathing  capacity  of 
the  chest  is  increased. 

Habitually  breathing  rarefied  air  produces  similar  but  exaggerated  effects. 
In  persons  who  live  in  mountainous  regions  both  causes  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  lungs  combine ;  they  are  frequently  ascending  heights,  often  with  bur- 
dens on  their  shoulders,  and  they  are  constantly  breathing  air  at  a  low 
pressure,  so  that  each  cubic  inch  of  lung  gives  them  less  oxygen  to  aerate 
their  blood.  The  result  is  that  the  thorax  becomes  enlarged  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions.    Instead  of  a  yard's  girth  for  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  and  a  metre's 
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for  a  tall  man,  the  chests  of  men  of  ^re  feet  six  inches  or  eyen  lessi 
more  than  forty  inches  in  circumference. 

This  condition  may  be  observed  in  Swiss  guides ;  but  it  has  hitliertobeei 
found  most  constantly  and  highly  developed  among  the  natives  of  the  ]dtj 
table-lands  of  the  Andes,  in  Bolivia. 

Dilatation  of  thb  Bronchi  ;  Bronchibctasis. — This  conditios  wm 
first  described  by  Laennec.  It  is  seldom  a  primary  disease,  and  is  ofta 
found  associated  with  fibroid  induration  of  the  tissue  between  the  aihi]ged 
tubes ;  such  cases  will  best  be  discussed  in  the  account  of  Cirrhosis  of  the 
lung.  In  other  cases  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  either  beshhy  or  en- 
physematous  or  collapsed  :  the  bronchiectasis  is  the  result^  not  of  interslitisl 
pneumonia,  but  of  bronchitis. 

Anatomy. — All  writers  divide  bronchiectasis  into  cylindrical  snd  aacco- 
lated,  and  the  definition  is  of  pathological  and  clinical  importance. 

In  the  cylindrical  form  the  tubes  sometimes  run  through  the  sahstautt 
of  the  lung,  with  but  little  diminution  of  calibre,  until  they  end  abmpClj 
beneath  the  pleural  surface ;  their  appearance  is  often  compared  to  that  of 
the  fingers  of  a  glove,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  dilatation  is  so  tmi- 
form  throughout  their  whole  length.  In  one  instance,  which  occurred  at 
Ouy's  Hospital  in  1873,  the  bronchial  tubes  were  so  enlarged  as  to  be  cod- 
spicuous  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  "  pushing  the  lobes  apart  from  one  another," 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  autopsy.  More  often  the  medioii- 
sized  and  smaller  tubes  are  alone  affected.  The  existence  of  bronchial 
dilatation  may  then  be  obvious  on  the  cut  surface  of  the  lung,  far  too 
many  large  orifices  being  visible,  from  which  pus  wells  up  in  great  quan- 
tity ;  or,  in  order  to  detect  the  enlargement  of  the  tubes,  espedaOy  if  thej 
are  empty,  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  them  up  with  scisscMrs.  Jndgii^ 
from  the  author's  own  observations,  slight  forms  of  bronchiectasis  are  modi 
more  often  met  with  in  the  extreme  bases  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
lungs.  Not  infrequently  he  has  seen  enlargement  of  the  principal  tube 
passing  into  the  ear-shaped  process  of  the  Feft  lung  when  no  such  change 
could  be  made  out  elsewhere.  This  was  when  that  process  itself  wis  ea^ 
physematous ;  and,  indeed,  these  less-marked  examples  of  bronchieetaais  are 
very  often  found  in  association  with  emphysema.  On  the  other  hand,  whea 
the  bronchial  affection  reaches  an  extreme  degree,  tJiere  is  seldom  a  com- 
spending  amount  of  rarefaction  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  If  the  tabes  is 
any  one  part  of  the  lung  are  universally  dilated,  running  to  the  sm&ee  side 
by  side,  and  perhaps  as  large  as  quill  pens,  or  even  larger,  the  pareochyBS 
between  them  is  necessarily  reduced  to  a  small  space.  In  these  cases  it  ii 
sometimes  difficulty  at  the  first  glance,  to  say  whether  the  affection  is  or  is 
not  secondary  to  a  fibroid  change  in  the  lung  itseli  But  in  the  isoet 
marked  and  typical  cases  of  cylindrical  bronchiectasis,  such  as  occur  in  chil- 
dren after  whooping-cough  or  measles,  the  tissue  between  the  dilated  tubes 
is  often  quite  free  from  induration  or  other  morbid  changes. 

It  must  be  understood  that  cylindrical  bronchiectasis  is  by  no  sMaas 
absolutely  uniform  in  diameter  at  different  points.  Sometimes  the  tabes 
gradually  widen  as  they  approach  the  surface.  Sometimes  they  have  fibroas 
bands  or  trabecule  projecting  from  their  walls  here  and  there,  and  reoderiag 
their  calibre  very  irregular. 

SacculaUd  dilatation  of  the   bronchial    tubes,   also,  varies  widdj  ia 
character  in  different  cases.     The  most  typical  form  is  one  which  pretfati 
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appearances  that  have  scarcely  yet  been  exactly  described.  When  a  section 
is  made  of  the  lung  the  cut  surface  appears  to  be  covered  with  an  immense 
number  of  shallow,  smooth-walled  depressions,  like  so  many  minute  sau- 
cers. Each  of  these  has  in  its  floor  a  very  small  rounded  orifice,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  all  sections  of  small  bronchiectases,  which  probably 
were  spherical  before  they  were  cut  across,  but  have  become  flattened 
by  their  own  elasticity,  and  by  that  of  the  adjacent  pulmonary  tissue. 
In  all  likelihood,  if  the  lung  in  such  a  case  could  be  inflated  and  dried,  and 
the  parenchyma  then  cleared  away  so  as  to  expose  the  tubes  in  their  con- 
tinuity, each  would  be  found  changed  into  a  regular  series  of  globular  dila- 
tations, so  as  fairly  to  deserve  the  epithet  monilifonn.  In  ol^er  instances 
sacculated  bronchiectases  are  more  unequal  in  size  and  irregular  in  form ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  such  cavities  are  really  not  dilated  tubes,  but 
smooth-walled  vomic»  which  have  been  formed  by  ulceration.  It  is  to  these 
latter  sacs  that  in  all  probability  the  statement  of  Biermer  applies  (in  vol.  v 
of  *  Yirchow's  Handbuch '),  that  the  majority  of  the  sacculi  of  bronchiectasis 
have  openings  only  towards  the  trachea,  and  are  closed  on  the  distal  side. 
Still  less  are  true  bronchial  sacs  ever  converted  into  shut  cysts. 

Dilated  bronchial  tubes  often  have  exceedingly  delicate  walls,  being 
apparently  thinner  than  they  were  before  they  began  to  increase  in  size. 
But  sometimes  the  tissues  are  thickened,  the  lining  membrane  being  velvety 
and  showing  the  changes  above  described  as  occurring  in  bronchitis. 

PaUuiogy, — As  to  the  way  in  which  bronchiectasis  arises,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  mechanical  result  of  expiratory  pressure,  being  in 
fact  produced  by  exactly  the  same  cause  as  emphysema.  To  explain  satis- 
factorily why  in  pne  case  the  alveoli  should  yield,  and  in  another  case  the 
tubes,  would  perhaps  be  impossible.  But  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  it 
depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  walls  of  the  tubes  have  been  softened 
by  inflammation,  and  also,  it  may  be,  upon  the  amount  of  elastic  resistance 
originally  possessed  by  the  lungs  and  bronchi  in  each  individual  (See  Dr 
Grainger  Stewart's  paper,  *Edin.  Med.  Journ.,'  July,  1867.) 

A  more  frequent  cause  of  dilated  bronchi  is  chronic  interstitial  pneu- 
monia, but  with  this  form  we  are  not  at  present  concerned. 

Independently  of  previous  organic  changes  in  the  lung,  bronchiectasis 
is  not  frequent  either  in  children  or  adults.  It  sometimes  complicates 
emphysema,  but  more  frequently  takes  its  place. 

In  children  it  is  most  often  a  sequel  of  whooping-cough,  and  sometimes 
comes  on  very  early,  and  so  severely  that  the  patient  grows  up  in  a  state  of 
permanent  cyanosis,  with  cold  extremities  and  short  breath. 

In  adults  bronchiectasis  occurs  in  middle  rather  than  advanced  life,  and 
is  almost  always  preceded  by  bronchitLs,  seldom  by  tubercular  disease,  and 
never  by  acute  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  only  when  bronchiectasis  has  reached  an  extreme 
point  that  it  is  characterised  by  definite  physical  signs.  As  a  rule,  the  chief 
indication  of  this  aflection  is  the  presence  of  r^les  which  appear  to  be 
too  large  and  coarse  to  be  formed  in  the  undilated  tubes  of  the  part  of  the 
lung  in  which  they  are  heard,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  extreme  base,  or  along 
the  anterior  edge.  If,  however,  a  number  of  tubes  cylindrically  dilated  are 
arranged  side  by  side,  while  the  lung  tissue  between  contains  but  little  air, 
there  may  be  more  or  less  marked  bronchial  breathing,  bronchophony,  and 
even  dulness  on  percussion.  But  such  a  case  could  not  be  clinically  dis* 
tinguished  from  primary  chronic  pneumonia,  with  bronchiectasis  as  a  result 
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Again,  tbo  question  of  the  diagnosis  of  a  saccular  dilatation  of  a  brondiial 
tube  from  a  phthisical  vomica,  to  which  stethoscopists  formeriy  devoted 
themselves  with  much  ardour,  applies  to  the  dilatation  which  attends  cirilioai 
of  the  lung,  not  to  cases  arising  out  of  bronchitis  alone.  One  circumstaiioe 
which  is  strongly  indicative  of  bronchiectasis  is  for  the  physical  signs  over 
a  certain  part  of  the  lung  to  undergo  more  or  less  regular  variations  from 
time  to  time,  being  now  weU  marked,  and  now  again  indistinct  or  absent 

As  for  its  symptoms^  dilatation  of  the  tubes  is  of  course  in  part  concerned 
in  causing  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  lividity  in  patients  affected  with  it.  But 
one  can  never  clinically  separate  its  share  in  producing  these  effects  from 
that  due  to  the  bronchitis  which  is  always  associated  with  it^  and  periiaps 
also  to  concomitant  emphysema.  The  only  thing  that  enables  one  to 
diagnose  bronchiectasis  with  confidence  is  a  peculiar  way  of  expectorating 
which  may  in  some  cases  be  observed.  For  some  hours,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
cough  at  aU.  During  this  time  liquid  is  accumulating  in  the  dilated  parts 
of  the  air-passages,  the  sensitiveness  of  which  appe^urs  to  be  blunted,  so  that 
they  do  not  resent  its  presence.  At  last  perhaps  some  runs  over  into  a  tube 
which  is  still  healthy.  The  result  is  a  more  or  less  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
by  which  all  the  liquid  that  has  collected  is  suddenly  expelled,  pouring  out 
of  the  patient's  mouth,  and  even  through  his  nose,  so  as  to  half  fill  his 
spittoon.  Sometimes  this  process  is  set  in  action  by  percussion  of  the 
chest.  Sometimes  it  occurs,  especially  in  the  morning,  when  the  patieBt 
rises  from  the  recumbent  posture.  '\^en  this  accumulation  has  been  got 
rid  of  he  usually  feels  much  more  comfortable  than  befoi-e,  the  breathing  is 
easier,  and  the  chest  less  oppressed.  Such  intermittent  expectoration  (or  ni 
children  vomiting)  of  pus  is  a  sure  sign  of  dilated  bronchi. 

Fmtid  or  putrid  bronchitis, — It  is  especially  in  cases  in  which  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  dilated  that  bronchitis  becomes  accompanied  with  the 
expectoration  of  foul-smelling  sputa,  and  sometimes  with  horrible  foBtor  of 
breath.  Traube  has,  indeed,  recorded  one  or  two  cases  in  which  putrid 
bronchitis  occurred  without  there  having  been  any  bronchiectasis ;  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  only  when  liquids  have  been  long  stagnant  in  some  part 
of  the  air-passages,  or  in  a  space  communicating  with  them,  that  putrefactive 
chemical  changes  occur. 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  this  rare  disease,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Traube,  is  the  presence  in  the  matters  expectorated  ot  certain  wit, 
friable,  smooth  masses,  of  a  dirty  greyish-yellow  colour  and  very  foetid  odour, 
varying  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  bean. .   Such  bodies  had  been  originaOy 
noticed  by  Dittrich  in  1850  as  plugging  the  affected  tubes  in  fatad  cases ; 
and  in  G^ermany  they  are  commonly  called  "  Dittrich's  "  or  "  Traube's  plugs  " 
(Bronchial-prdpfe).   Microscopically  they  are  made  up  of  pus-cells  and  grannies 
mixed  with  oil-globules.     Later  on,  they  also  contain  certain  long,  narrow, 
acicular  crystals,  of  which  Virchow  gave  a  description  long  ^o  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  *  Archiv,'  as  consisting  of  a  fatty  acid.     These  crystals  ire 
colourless,  often  sharply  bent  or  twisted,  sometimes  collected  together  in 
sheaves  or  in  thick  bundles.     Some  of  them  may  appear  to  be  varicose,  a  con- 
dition which  Traube  has  shown  to  be  the  result  of  pressure  by  the  cover-^ass. 
According  to  Guttmann  they  contain  a  combination  of  palmitic  and  stetiic 
acids.     In  1867  Leyden  and  Jaff6  further  pointed  out,  in  vol.  ii  of  tbe 
'  Deutsches  Archiv,'  that  under  high  powers  the  granular  detritus  is  composed 
of  fungi,  some  round,  others  rod-shaped,  others  forming  beaded  chains  cr 
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filaments  (Leptothrix  pulmoncUis),  Their  presence  appears  to  be  the  reason 
why  iodine  often  gives  a  purple  or  a  violet,  or  even  a  blue  tint  to  the  whole 
mass,  as  Yirchow  and  Gramgee  independently  observed.  Chemical  analysis 
of  the  sputum  of  putrid  bronchitis,  in  different  cases,  has  also  shown  that 
it  may  contain  volatile  fatty  acids  (valerianic  and  butyric  acids),  leucin  and 
ty rosin,  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.*  It  is  also  worthy  of 
mention  that  Leyden  and  Jaff(§  succeeded  in  inducing  in  ordinary  muco- 
purulent sputum,  outside  the  human  body,  a  putrefactive  process  closely 
analogous  in  its  results  to  that  which  must  be  supposed  to  give  its  peculiar 
character  to  the  expectoration  of  patients  with  putrid  bronchitis. 

In  putrid  bronchitis  the  sputum  as  a  whole  is  generally  very  abundant. 
It  often  separates  in  the  spittoon  into  three  layers :  of  these  the  upper- 
most is  muco-purulent,  opaque,  greenish  yellow,  and  frothy ;  the  middle  is 
a  transparent  albuminous  liquid  like  serum ;  the  lowest  is  granular,  and  of 
a  dirty  yellow  appearance,  consisting  of  swollen  pus-cells  and  their  remains, 
together  with  Dittrich's  plugs.  Sometimes  the  sputum  is  of  a  uniform 
chocolate  colour. 

The  odour  of  the  patient's  breath  and  sputum  in  cases  of  putrid 
bronchitis  is  often  identical  with  that  of  gangrene  of  the  lung.  But  in 
other  cases  it  is  of  an  altogether  different  character.  There  is,  of  course, 
great  difficulty  in  defining  the  distinction  verbally ;  Guttmann  compares  it 
with  the  smell  that  pervades  a  soap  factory.  Dr  Laycock's  statement  is 
that  in  one  of  his  patients  the  odour  was  like  "  that  of  the  may-flower  or  of 
apple-blossom,  with  a  kind  of  arrihre  goUt  of  faeces."  The  author  has  often 
observed  this  kind  of  smell,  especiaUy  when  the  dilated  bronchial  tubes 
were  emptied  with  a  gush  of  enormous  quantities  of  fluid  after  the  manner 
described  above.  Probably  in  such  cases  there  is  no  active  process  going 
on  in  the  walls  of  the  affected  tubes  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  of  those  cases  in  which  the  odour  is  like  that  of  gangrene  of  the 
lung  the  development  of  foetor  in  the  sputa  indicates  the  abrupt  com- 
mencement of  a  destructive  change,  both  in  the  air-passages  and  in  the 
pulmonary  parench3rma,  which  rapidly  brings  about  a  fatal  issue. 

The  credit  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  clinical  features  of  cases  of 
this  kind  belongs  to  Dittrich  (1850).  His  description  is  that  it "  commonly 
arises  in  persons  of  the  middle  period  of  life,  who  have  suffered  for  years 
from  bronchial  catarrh,  with  abundant  muco-purulent  expectoration,  and 
who  may  either  have  already  begun  to  waste,  or  may  still  remain  well 
nourished.  Suddenly,  and  without  apparent  cause,  the  sputum  becomes 
offensive,  of  a  dirty  grey  colour ;  the  breath  also  stinks,  poisoning  the  air 
around.  Thereupon  follow  severe  dyspnoea,  fever  of  typhoid  character, 
rapid  collapse,  an  earthy,  dirty  yellow  complexion,  and  ultimately  cessation 
of  expectoration,  coma,  and  death."  At  the  autopsy  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  are  found  intensely  inflamed  and  sloughing.  There  are 
more  or  less  extensive  areas  of  pneumonic  consolidation,  passing  here  and 
there  into  gangrene.  Other  parts  of  the  lung  tissue  are  oedematous,  exud' 
ing  a  foetid  liquid.  The  bronchial  glands  are  swollen,  soft,  and  of  a  dirty- 
grey  colour.     Several  like  cases  were  afterwards  recorded  by  Traube. 

*  The  aathority  for  induding  methylamine  and  acetic  acid  in  the  list  is  Dr  Ghtegory, 
of  Edinburgh,  as  reported  by  Dr  Lajcock  in  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Qazette '  for  May,  1857. 
See,  however,  a  valuable  paper  on  the  chemical  characters  of  foetid  expectoration  by  Dr 
Gkmgee  ('  Edin.  Med.  Joum./  March,  1866),  and  one  by  Bamberger  in  the  •  Wtirzburger 
med.  Zeitschrift/  1864» 
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The  occurrence  of  hepatisation  and  gangrene  of  ibe  lungs  k  by  no 
means  limited  to  those  regions  which  were  before  the  seats  of  broDchiecUoa. 
Pneumonic  patches  may  be  scattered  throughout  every  part  of  the  organ  oa 
each  side ;  and  it  seems  obvious  that  many  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  the 
inhalation  into  healthy  tubes  of  particles  of  putrid  dibris  derived  from  othen 
which  are  already  diseased. 

But  the  issue  of  putrid  bronchitis  is  not  always  Uius  serious.  Sh^ 
cases  sometimes  end  in  recover}'.  We  must  then  suppose  either  that  there 
has  been  no  ulceration  of  the  walls  of  the  tubes,  or  that  the  necroUc  pro- 
cess has  been  limited,  and  that  healing  had  taken  place  after  detachment  of 
sloughs  of  no  great  si^e.  Other  cases,  again,  run  on  for  months  with  bat 
little  change  in  the  symptoms,  and  without  marked  impairment  of  the 
general  health.  The  general  treatment  is  that  of  chronic  bronchitis  (p.  979). 
The  special  treatment  of  the  foetor  is  that  of  pulmonary  gai^rate 
(p.  1017). 

To  complete  this  account  of  the  effects  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  it  must  be  mentioned  that  in  vol.  xv  of  the  '  Deutsches  Archiv '  (kr- 
hardt  has  recorded  two  cases  in  which  painful  swelling  of  some  of  the 
joints  occurred  as  a  sequela.  He  was  inclined  to  regard  this  as  analogooi 
to  gonorrhoeal  synovitis,  or  to  that  which  sometimes  follows  dysentery. 

The  occasional  supervention  of  abscess  of  the  brain  as  a  com{dication  of 
suppuration  in  the  air-passages  or  in  the  lungs  has  been  referral  to  dse- 
where  {supra^  p.  626). 

etiology  of  bronchitis  generally, — The  chief  cause  of  ordinary  acute  and 
also  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  exposure  to  cold.     In  all  probability  cokl  air 
entering  the  air-passages   through  the  mouth  sometimes  acts  upon  them 
as  a  direct  irritant     The  nasid   mucous   membrane   warms  the  inspired 
air;   but  when  persons  venture   out  of   doors  in   cold   weather,  with  a 
bronchial  suriace   already  sensitive,  there  is  often  catarrh  of  iJie  nasid 
mucous  membrane  which  compels  them  to  breathe  through  the  mouth. 
The  analogy  of  so  many  other  inflammatory  affections  of  internal  struc- 
tures, which  contain  no  tubes  communicating  with  the  external  atmo^ero, 
is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  bronchitis  may  also  be  set  up  by  the  action  of 
cold  upon  the  suriace  of  the  body  ;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  htL  that 
in  many  cases  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  cold  lur  has  been  inhaled. 
A  patient  may,  for  example,  "  take  a  chill "  by  getting  wet  through,  by  mtting 
in  a  draught,  by  lying  on  damp  grass,  by  merely  remaining  motionless  out  of 
doors  when  perspiring  profusely  after  exertion.     As  a  rule,  it  is  espedtJly 
when  the  body  has  been  heated  and  is  cooling  that  danger  of  catching  cM 
exists.     The  reason  appears  to  be  that,  whenever  the  body  has  more  heat  to 
dispose  of  than  is  required  to  maintain  its  temperature,  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries become  dilated  to  allow  as  much  loss  of  heat  as  possible.    This  is  equally 
true  whether  the  heat  is  supplied  to  the  organism  from  without  or  generated 
in  its  interior,  as  the  result  of  muscular  exertion.  Accordingly,  after  a  Turkish 
bath,  one  plunges  for  a  few  seconds  into  cold  water,  which  causes  contractioo 
of  the  blood-vessels,  before  one  ventures  to  sit  in  a  room  at  an  ordinary  ton- 
perature.     Bosenthal,  and  afterwards  Riegel,  have  shown  by  direct  expoi 
ment  that  if  animals  after  exposure  to  great  heat  are  removed  and  phoedis 
air  which  is  not  warmed,  they  go  on  cooling  until  their  temperature  falls  belov 
the  normal  point.     They  therefore  suggest  that,  when  a  person  catches  coM, 
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what  occurs  is  that  hlood  from  the  surface  of  his  body,  chilled  by  loss  of  its 
heat,  is  carried  to  deeper  structures,  until  they  also  become  less  warm  than 
natural.  If  now  there  be  anywhere  a  weak  spot,  it  suffers  and  becomes 
inflamed.  In  most  cases  probably  the  first  effect  of  external  cold  is  to 
set  up  sore  throat  and  coryza,  and  then  the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  trachea 
and  bronchi. 

Some  persons  are  far  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  cold  than  others. 
The  risk  of  catching  cold  may,  however,  be  often  obviated  to  a  great  extent 
by  "  hardening  "  the  skin,  that  is,  by  exposing  it  regularly  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  so  as  to  accustom  its  vessels  to  contract  promptly  and 
vigorously.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  doubtless  to  sponge  the 
siurface  with  cold  water,  or  to  use  a  cold  douche  or  a  shower-bath  every 
morning  after  a  tepid  bath.  The  cold  bath  by  itself  is  probably  less  effec- 
tual for  the  particular  end  in  view,  although  it  is  all  that  is  required  for 
robust  persons  with  an  active  circulation,  in  whom  it  is  followed  by  a  good 
reaction.  Even  in  young  children  a  warm  bath,  especially  in  the  morning, 
is  best  followed  by  rapid  sponging  with  cold  water. 

Many  secondary  or  predisposing  causes  of  bronchitis  are  really  conditions 
which  favour  the  injurious  action  of  cold.  Thus  the  disease  is  very  apt  to 
attack  young  children  on  account  of  their  feeble  powers  of  resistance.  A 
curious  point  that  came  out  in  some  investigations  made  by  Oeigel  as  to  the 
infant  death-rate  in  Wurzburg  was  that  bronchitis  was  relatively  less  fatal 
to  illegitimate  than  to  legitimate  children,  the  reason  being  in  all  probability 
that  the  latter  are  more  coddled  up  and  kept  warm,  so  as  to  be  rendered 
more  sensitive  to  cold  than  if  less  care  of  them  were  taken. 

The  prevalence  of  bronchitis  in  Europe  is,  as  might  be  expected,  least 
in  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  from  June  to  September,  and  its  proportionate 
frequency  in  different  months  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  acute  pneumonia. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  two  affections. 
Bronchitis  increases  in  frequency  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  but 
the  increase  is  not  uniform  in  all  longitudes,  for  it  varies  with  the  climatic 
conditions  of  each  particular  country.  What  favours  it  most  is  not  a  low 
mean  temperature,  but  the  occurrence  of  sudden  and  violent  changes. 
In  some  parts  of  the  tropics  bronchitis  is  by  no  means  uncommon  at  the 
end  of  the  hot  season.  There  are  certain  countries  in  which  it  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  particularly  i^ypt,  the  western  prairies  of  North  America, 
the  plains  of  India,  a  part  of  the  West  Indies,  and  California. 

Next  to  cold,  the  entrance  of  irritant  substances  into  the  air-passages 
during  breathing  is  the  most  important  cause  of  bronchitis.  In  discussing 
the  aetiology  of  phthisis  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  influence  of  various 
occupations,  in  which  the  inhalation  of  dust  is  almost  inevitable,  upon  the 
production  of  that  disease.  Such  occupations  also  cause  a  great  liability 
to  bronchitis,  which  may  either  in  the  course  of  time  be  followed  by  the 
development  of  phthisis,  or  may  run  a  chronic  course  without  complication 
until  it  ends  fatally  by  the  supervention  of  an  acute  attack,  or  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart  and  dropsy.  Pulverulent  substances  which  happen  to  be 
coloured,  such  as  carbon  or  oxide  of  iron,  often  tinge  the  sputum  deeply 
when  they  have  been  inhaled.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen  that 
a  miner,  whose  lungs  are  black  with  coal-dust,  spits  up  a  yellow  muco- 
purulent fluid,  containing  no  carbon  whatever.  This  accords  with  the  fact 
that  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  never  itself  becomes  the  seat  of 
anthracosis ;  even  the  peribronchial  tracts  of  fibrous  tissue  derive  the  black 
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deposit  which  is  found  in  them  from  the  surrounding  pulmonary  alvedi,  and 
not  from  the  tubes  themselves. 

The  inhalation  of  gases,  especially  nitrous  or  sulphurous  add,  is  ex- 
ceedingly irritating  to  the  air-passages,  and  not  infrequenUy  sets  up  acute 
bronchitis  in  workmen  whose  occupations  expose  them  to  it.  But^  according 
to  Hirt,  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  comparatively  seldom  traceifak 
to  this  cause.  After  one  or  two  acute  attacks  a  tolerance  seems  to  be 
established,  and  no  further  ill  effects  are  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  be 
speaks  of  the  emanations  from  certain  oil- works,  from  tar  factories,  and  from 
the  pans  in  which  brine  is  evaporated  to  make  salt,  as  having  a  benefidii 
influence  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

The  treatment  required  for  bronchitis  vanes  widely  in  different  forms  and 
in  different  stages  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  general 
rules. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  acute  bronchial  catarrh — such  as  are  caUed  hy 
some  writers  tracheo-bronchitis — ^little  is  necessary  beyond  placing  the 
patient  in  an  equal  temperature,  which  should  be  at  about  63°.  Smill 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  with  neutral  salts  like  nitre,  are  probably  servioeabk 
by  favouring  exudation  from  the  inflamed  mucous  siurface.  The  apphcatkn 
of  mustard  plasters  or  of  hot  flannels  sprinkled  with  turpentine  to  the 
throat  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  often  gives  great  relief  to  the 
sense  of  soreness  along  the  trachea  and  behind  the  sternum.  In  slight 
cases  a  linseed  poultice  and  inhaling  steam  are  efficient  and  agreeable 
remedies. 

Very  different  measures  are  necessary  in  cases  of  capillary  bronduHL 
Sometimes,  if  suffocation  appears  to  be  rapidly  impending  and  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  to  be  overloaded,  it  is  advisable  to  bleed  from  the  ann. 
Antimony  is  often  the  best  medicine,  and  for  a  da}'  or  two  it  may  be 
given  in  considerable  doses,  so  as  to  produce  decided  nausea.  Anotha 
drug  which  may  be  very  successful  is  lobelia,  the  ethereal  tincture  of 
which  is  prescribed  in  half-drachm  or  even  in  drachm  doses  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. There  are  some  patients,  however,  for  whom  all  depressing 
remedies  are  obviously  unsuitable.  In  these  serious  and  often  dangerous 
cases  the  administration  of  turpentine  sometimes  affords  the  best  chance  of 
arresting  the  fatal  issue  which  is  threatening.  In  one  of  the  very  w<^8i 
cases  which  the  author  ever  had  to  treat,  life  appeared  to  be  saved  by  alto*- 
nate  doses  of  turpentine  and  of  champagne.  Ammonia  in  frequent  doses  is 
another  most  valuable  drug. 

It  is  important  to  maintain  a  moist  state  of  the  air  round  the  patient 
A  kettle  on  the  fire,  with  a  long  tube  throwing  steam  out  near  the  patient's 
bed,  fulfils  this  indication  better  than  anything  else.  But  when  it  is  used, 
one  must  never  forget  that  the  ceiling  and  the  curtains  necessarily  become 
saturated  with  damp,  and  that  if  the  temperature  of  the  room  ^ouM  be 
allowed  to  fall  a  few  degrees  during  the  night,  or  in  the  early  morning,  a 
chill  will  result,  which  may  probably  be  fatal  to  the  patient.  In  scHne  cases 
the  inhalation  of  steam  gives  much  relief,  or  a  medicated  spray  may  be 
employed,  containing  conium  juice,  or  morphia,  or  salines  such  as  clilonta 
of  potass  or  ammonium  chloride.  Large  poultices  are  commonly  {daced 
round  the  whole  chest  from  front  to  back;  and  mustard  or  torpentijie 
is  applied  until  the  surface  is  thoroughly  reddened. 

After  a  few  days  it  is  generally  necessary  to  substitute  for  naiueaot 
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drugs,  like  ipecacuanha  or  antimony,  such  remedies  as  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
squill,  and  senega. 

In  chronic  bronchitis  a  great  variety  of  medicines  are  useful ;  the  difficulty 
is  to  formulate  rules  for  selecting  one  rather  than  another.  If  the  cough  is 
dry  and  hard,  ipecacuanha  is  most  serviceable,  and  to  this  squiUs  and  nitre 
are  often  usefully  added.  If  it  is  distressing  by  its  frequency  and  apparent 
aimlessness,  bromide  of  ammonium  or  of  potassium  often  gives  relief.  In 
such  circumstances  morphia  or  opium  may  be  taken  with  great  advantage. 
The  compound  tincture  of  camphor  is  an  excellent  form  to  prescribe.  After 
a  few  hours'  sleep  the  patient  may  wake  greatly  refreshed,  and  in  all  respects 
better.  It  is,  however,  always  necessary  to  consider,  before  prescribing 
opiates  in  a  case  of  bronchitis,  whether  one  is  likely  to  do  harm  by  checking 
cough,  and  so  preventing  the  tubes  being  emptied  of  their  contents.  If 
there  is  lividity,  stupor,  or  even  drowsiness,  such  medicines  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  In  many  cases,  especially  if  the  expectoration  is  viscid  and  abun- 
dant, sal  ammoniac  is  very  useful ;  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  xv  to  gr.  xx, 
with  a  little  syrup  of  lemon  or  extract  of  liquorice  to  conceal  its  disagree- 
able taste.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  another  salt  which  often  does  good 
service  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  excessive  exudation  and  secretion  from  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  balsamic  remedies  are  applicable — 
tolu,  benzoin,  Peruvian  balsam,  benzoic  acid ;  or,  again,  one  may  prescribe 
copaiba,  turpentine,  ammoniacum,  or  one  of  the  foetid  gum  resins,  such  as 
assafoetida. 

Of  late  years  several  physicians,  in  Germany  especially,  have  made  large 
use  of  compressed  air,  and  also  of  rarefied  air,  in  the  treatment  of  various 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections.  In  the  earlier  attempts  recourse  was 
had  to  pneumatic  chambers,  made  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  diving- 
beU,  in  which  the  patients  sat  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  under  a  pressure  of 
H  to  1|^  atmospheres.  It  is  obviously  in  very  exceptional  circumstances 
only  that  such  elaborate  constructions  can  be  available  in  practice ;  and 
therefore  attention  has  been  more  recently  devoted  chiefly  to  the  invention 
of  portable  forms  of  apparatus,  by  which  the  patient  is  made  to  inhale  air 
of  varying  degrees  of  pressure  without  being  himself  immersed  in  it.  Most 
of  these  instnunents  are  upon  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  gasometer  used 
to  receive  coal  gas  at  gas-works ;  an  air-containing  cylinder,  open  below,  is  sus- 
pended in  another  cylinder,  open  above,  so  that  the  one  can  move  freely  up 
and  down  within  the  other.  By  pouring  more  or  less  of  water  into  the  outer 
cylinder,  and  then  either  pressing  down  the  inner  cylinder  with  weights  or 
lifting  it  up  to  varying  heights,  the  air  inside  it  may  be  compressed ;  or  it  may 
be  rarefied  to  any  desired  extent.  The  object  is  to  make  the  patient  inspire 
compressed  air,  or  expire  into  rarefied  air.  A  tube  from  the  inner  cylinder 
is  connected  with  a  mask,  which  can  be  fitted  air-tight  over  the  nose  and 
the  mouth.  There  is  a  stopcock,  which  is  turned  by  the  patient  each  time 
he  breathes,  so  that  the  mask  communicates  with  the  cylinder  either  during 
inspiration  or  during  expiration  (as  may  be  intended),  whereas  on  reversing 
the  movement  it  communicates  with  the  external  air.  Waldenburg,  who 
invented  this  machine,  usually  directs  that  compressed  air  should  be  inspired 
for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  that  expiration  into 
rarefied  air  should  be  practised  for  a  similar  period.  The  range  of  pressure 
variations  employed  is  but  small.  In  most  cases  two  or  three  sittings 
a  day  are  sufficient.     It  is  obvious  that^  so  far  as  emphysema  is  concerned, 
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fclie  greatest  degree  of  benefit  is  to  be  anticipated  from  expiratkm  into 
rarefied  air.  The  inspiration  of  compressed  air,  when  the  whole  body 
is  not  immersed  in  a  pneumatic  chamber,  might  be  expected  to  tend 
rather  towards  increasing  the  distension  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  But^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  expiration  into  rarefied  air  may,  in  its 
turn,  do  harm  by  augmenting  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  whereas  inspiration  of  compressed  air  has  the  effect  of  inereadng 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  vessels,  and  of  unloading  the  pnlnuwaty 
vessels  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It  is  therefore  best  to  alternate  the 
two  methods,  as  Waldenburg  and  others  advise.  There  is  strong  testi- 
mony of  the  beneficial  action  of  this  mode  of  ta'eatment^  in  augmenting  (at 
least  for  a  time)  the  activity  of  emphysematous  lungs,  and  in  reUcTing 
the  symptoms  of  bronchial  catarrh.  (See  Dr  Theodore  Williams'  three  lec- 
tures in  the  'British  Medical  Journal,'  April  18th,  1885;  Dr  Oamgee's 
paper,  Und.,  December  18th,  1886;  and  the  chapter  in  Dr  Hale  White'i 
little  book  on  non-medicinal  therapeutics.) 

In  some  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  recourse  may  be  had  with  advantage 
to  certain  Continental  spas.  According  to  Braun  those  waters  are  the  best 
which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium,  aa  weU  as  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  such  as  Ems  in  Germany  and  Mont  Dore  in  France. 

The  diet  of  patients  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  requires  regulatioD. 
Bather  free  diluents  are  in  most  cases  desirable,  and  probably  the  minend 
waters  just  mentioned  act  chiefly  in  this  way,  promoting  free  and  loose 
secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  By  common  experience 
beer  does  harm,  and  even  London  labourers  with  a  cough  avoid  jxHter,  and 
drink  gin  instead.  Cheese  is  also  believed  to  be  bad  for  a  cough ;  and 
Pliny's  dictum — nuces  tussimtibus  inimicce — still  holds  good,  probaUy  from 
the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fauces  which  they  produce. 

When  it  is  thought  desirable  for  a  bronchitic  patient  to  spend  the 
winter  and  spring  away  from  home,  the  choice  lies  usually  between  climates 
which  are  soft  and  "  sedative"  (such  as  Torquay,  Falmouth,  Penzance,  Fto, 
Madeira),  those  which  are  stimulant  without  too  much  risk  of  exposure  to 
cold  winds  (as  Mentone  and  San  Eemo),  and  those  which  are  surrounded  by 
pine  woods  (as  Arcachou  and  Bournemouth). 

Plastic  Bronchitis.* — This  singular  affection  is  certainly  nothing  ebe 
than  bronchitis  anatomically ;  but  it  has  characters  so  peculiar  that  from  a 
clinical  point  of  view  it  would  be  absurd  to  group  it  with  the  ordinary 
catarrhid  forms.  It  consists  in  the  exudation  of  a  fibrinous  material  from 
the  walls  of  the  air-passages  which  forms  ''casts"  of  their  channels.  Alike 
exudation  may  occur  by  extension  of  a  morbid  process  downwards  from  the 
larynx  in  diphtheria,  and  much  less  frequently  by  extension  upwards  frcm 
the  pulmonary  alveoli  in  pneumonia.  But  these  are  totally  differrat  is 
pathology  and  symptoms.  The  former  has  been  described  with  membranous 
laryngitis  in  the  chapter  on  Diphtheria.  The  latter  will  be  again  mentioned 
in  that  on  Pneumonia. 

The  disease  is  one  of  the  rarest  that  are  known  to  physicians — "«o 
affection  of  great  rarity  "  (Walshe) ;  "  hochstselten  "  (Riegel) ;  "  aeusBerBt- 
selten  "  (Biermer).  The  experience  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson  was  remaikiM«^ 
in  having  had  under  his  own  observation  five  well-marked  examjdea. 

*  Synonyms, — Fibrinous  bronchitis — Croupons  bronchitis  or  Bronchial  citnqi  of  tk 
German  writers — Bronchial  polypi  of  older  autnort—  Angina  pdypo«a. 
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These  "  bronchial  polypi  "  were  known  very  early.  Dr  Nicholas  Tulp 
(the  lecturer  in  Kembrandt's  famous  painting,  "  The  Lesson  of  Anatomy  ") 
records  and  figures  two  specimens  brought  up  by  a  Dutch  sea-captain  suffer- 
ing from  hsamoptysis  :  "  Effudii  duos  insignes  venarum  ramos,  adcequanks  sin- 
gfdos  ea^xmscB  man&s  magnitudinem"  ('  Obs.  Med./ Amst.  Elz.,  1652,  cap.  xiii, 
p.  122,  tab.  iii,  iv).  Afterwards  cases  were  recorded  by  the  younger  Bar- 
tholin, Cheselden,  de  Haen,  Morgagni,  Hunter,^  Cheyne  of  Dublin,  and 
Stokes.  Most  of  the  early  cases  (1690 — 1730)  were  published  in  the  *  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.' 

Anatomy. — In  almost  all  cases  of  plastic  bronchitis  the  patient  soon  begins 
to  expectorate  masses  of  the  peculiar  exudation.  It  usually  appears  rolled  up 
into  a  sort  of  ball,  with  a  good  deal  of  mucus  and  blood  covering  it.  All  this 
is  easily  removed  by  floating  it  out  in  water,  and  one  then  sees  that  there  is 
a  complete  cast  of  some  part  of  the  bronchial  tree,  extending  perhaps  down 
to  its  finest  subdivisions,  so  that,  according  to  Biermer,  the  minute  terminal 
filaments  may  actually  show  bulbous  ends  moulded  in  the  infundibula  them- 
selves. The  colour  of  the  cast  is  whitish  yellow  or  grey  ;  its  consistence  is 
tough  and  elastic  ;  it  is  almost  always  made  up  of  a  number  of  concentric 
laminae,  sepltrated  here  and  there  by  narrow  spaces  and  with  a  more  or  less 
definite  central  cavity,  containing  mucus  or  bubbles  of  air.  The  more 
delicate  filaments  are  said  to  be  generally  solid. 

The  laminated  structure  affords  a  distinction  from  the  branching  clots 
which  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  air-passages  as  the  result  of  haemorrhage, 
and  which  are  quite  homogeneous.  Biermer,  indeed,  is  disposed  to  deny 
that  blood  ever  coagulates  so  as  to  form  casts  of  the  bronchial  tree.  But 
Dr  Walshe  speaks  of  it  in  the  most  positive  terms,  and  there  could  hardly 
be  a  better  authority. 

The  casts  in  cases  of  fibrinous  bronchitis,  when  examined  microscopically, 
are  seen  to  consist  of  a  hyaline  or  slightly  fibrillated  base,  in  which  are 
embedded  large  numbers  of  leucocytes.  They  seldom  contain  red  blood- 
discs  in  any  quantity.  Several  observers  have  noticed  Charcot's  crystals  in 
them.  In  one  case  Waldenburg  found  that  the  thicker  parts  contained  only 
a  few  formed  elements,  but  very  abundant  fat-globules. 

The  length  of  a  bronchial  cast  is  commonly  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  inches,  but  sometimes  it  may  be  four  or  five  inches,  or  even  (as  in 
a  case  of  Riegers)  six  or  seven  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  thickest  part 
of  it  is  seldom  greater  than  that  of  a  goose-quill,  being  in  fact  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  space  in  which  it  was  formed.  Biermer  has  pointed 
out  that  from  its  appearance  one  can  sometimes  draw  an  inference  as  to  the 
part  of  the  lung  from  which  it  came,  whether  from  the  short  rapidly 
branching  tubes  of  the  upper  lobe,  or  from  the  comparatively  longer  tubes 
of  the  lower  lobe.  The  masses  expectorated  at  different  times  by  the  same 
patient  often  resemble  one  another  so  exactly  in  size  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  subdivisions  as  clearly  to  show  that  they  have  all  in  succession  been 
derived  from  the  same  tract  of  mucous  membrane.  For  example,  in  a  case 
recorded  by  Kretschy  seven  casts  appeared  one  after  the  other,  all  of  which 
came  from  the  middle  and  lower  lobes  of  the  right  lung.  In  fatal  cases  it 
is  not  usually  found  that  the  tubes  which  have  poured  out  the  fibrinous 
*  Hunter's  case  ocean  as  a  short  Appendix  to  his  'Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflamma- 
tion, and  Qnnshot  Wounds.'  The  patient  was  a  man  of  twenty-two,  who  spat  mncos  often 
mixed  with  hlood.  He  recovered.  The  figure  agrees  with  those  iUustrating  the  cases  of 
Puller,  Peacock,  Salter,  Tuckwell,and  the  author  of  the  present  work,  in  the  '  Pathological 
Transactions '  (vols,  y,  ix,  xvi,  and  xxi). 
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exudation  show  any  marked  morbid  changes.  The  mucous  membcmne  it 
sometimes  reddened,  sometimes  pale  and  healthy-looking.  In  two  instaneei 
Biermer  found  the  epithelium  still  remaining  beneath  loose  casts ;  bat  he 
was  himself  disposed  to  think  that  these  cases  might  be  exceptional ;  and 
Kretschy  has  since  stated  that  in  his  case  there  was  no  trace  of  epidielitim 
in  that  part  of  the  air-passages  which  contained  the  plastic  material  The 
submucous  tissue  may  be  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  serum.  The  pul- 
monary alveoli  are  usually  unaffected,  but  they  have  been  found  somedmes 
collapsed,  sometimes  over-distended. 

SympUmis, — The  expectoration  of  casts  of  the  lower  air-passages  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  severe  cough  and  dyspnoea,  the  occurrence  of  which  may 
be  the  first  indication  that  the  patient  is  otherwise  than  welL  But  in  many 
cases  there  is  an  antecedent  stage  during  which  he  appears  to  be  suffering 
from  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh ;  and  this  may  last  for  a  long  tim&  Some- 
times the  disease  sets  in  with  rigors,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  oppression  of 
the  chesty  and  pyrexia,  so  that  it  may  be  supposed  that  an  attack  of  poea- 
monia  is  impending.  Presently  a  dry,  hard  cough  appears,  which  may 
cause  extreme  suffering ;  the  breathing  becomes  rapid,  up  to  40  en*  more  in 
the  minute ;  it  may  be  attended  with  the  greatest  anguish,  as  of  impending 
suffocation,  with  lividity,  and  with  a  small  tense  pulse.  There  may  be  some 
pain  in  the  side,  and  a  feeling  of  soreness  within  the  chesty  but  on  the  whole 
the  attack  is  more  distressing  than  acutely  painful.  At  first  notiung  is 
expectorated,  or  only  a  little  mucus.  The  cough  may  even,  it  is  said,  go  on 
for  days  before  any  fibrinous  masses  appear.  More  often  a  cast  is  detached 
and  got  rid  of  after  a  few  hours,  and  by  this  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  are 
generally  at  once  relieved,  at  least  for  a  time.  Hsemoptysis  often  occurs  at 
intervals  diuing  the  paroxysm,  not  only  at  the  time  when  the  cast  \b  being 
expectorated,  but  also  previously.  The  quantity  of  blood  is  not  laiige; 
perhaps  it  amounts  to  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time.  The  case  of  the  late  Prof. 
Daniell,  recorded  by  Watson,  is  exceptional  in  the  fact  that  from  two  to 
eight  ounces  were  spat  on  each  occasion. 

Physical  signs. — Examination   of   the   chest  throws   little  light  upon 
cases  of  plastic  bronchitis.     If  a  large  tube  is  blocked,  absence  (^  vesicular 
murmur  may  be  made  out  over  some  part  of  one  of  the  lungs.     The  fact  that 
the  violent  cough  fails  to  clear  away  the  obstacle  might  perhaps  suggest  to  a 
keen  observer  the  presence  of  something  more  than  a  plug  of  mucus  such  as 
may  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  in  ordinary  cases  of  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
and  the  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  would  then  lie  between 
fibrinous  casts,  a  foreign  body,  and  stenosis  of  the  walls  of  the  tube.    In 
practice,  however,  it  scarcely  evef  happens  that  any  suspicion  of  the  resl 
nature  of  the  case  arises  until  a  cast  has  actually  been  expectorated.    There 
is  not  usually  any  change  in  the  percussion-sound,  but  Dr  Walshe  says  that 
he  has  had  repeated  occasion  to  observe  dulness,  as  complete  as  that  of 
pneumonic  consolidation,  dependent  upon  collapse  of  the  lung-suhstance. 
He  also  says  that  local  pneumonia  now  and  then  occurs,  attended  witJi 
crepitation  and  with  bronchial  breathing,  as   well  as  with   rusty  sputa 
When  there  is  extensive  blocking  of  tubes  the  movements  of  the  coire- 
sponding  side  of  the  chest  may  be  distinctly  impeded,  and  the  lower  ribt 
may  even  be  drawn  in  during  inspiration.     R&les  are  sometimes  audible 
over  the  affected  part  of  the  lung,  especially  when  the  cast  is  becoming 
loose  'y  some  writers  have  described  special  sounds  as  thus  produced,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  are  really  characteristic. 
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Course. — The  expectoration  of  a  single  cast  very  rarely  brings  an  attack 
of  plastic  bronchitis  to  an  end.  As  a  rule  the  relief  is  only  temporary. 
After  some  hours  the  cough  and  the  dyspnoea  return,  and  are  followed  by 
the  appeai'ance  of  another  cast.  This  process  is  usually  repeated  about 
once  in  twenty-four  or  in  forty-eight  hours  for  several  days,  and  then  the 
affection  slowly  subsides.  Smaller  pieces  may  be  spat  up  at  very  frequent 
intervals ;  being  embedded  in  mucus,  they  sometimes  remain  unnoticed  unless 
specially  looked  for. 

Prognosis. — It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  expulsion  of  such  lai^e 
masses  as  sometimes  come  from  the  air-passages  in  this  disease  is  not  un- 
attended with  danger.  In  1865  the  author  showed  to  the  Pathological 
Society  a  cast  which  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  girl  aged  seven,  having 
been  found  Ijring  across  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  with  its  branches 
extending  into  the  ramification  of  the  right  bronchus,  but  with  ita  broad 
end  occluding  the  left  bronchus.  She  had  been  expectorating  similar  masses 
for  three  days ;  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  she  died  she  had  already,  at 
3  a.m.,  brought  up  a  cast  of  about  the  same  size  as  that  which  killed  her 
at  3  p.m.  in  a  violent  fit  of  cough  and  dyspnoea.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
Dr  Walshe  and  others  go  too  far  in  giving  a  favourable  prognosis  in  cases 
of  plastic  bronchitis  without  reservation.  Lebert,  in  a  paper  in  the  'Deutsches 
Archiv '  for  1869,  divides  44  cases  (collected  from  various  sources)  into  acute 
and  chronic  :  of  seventeen  of  the  former,  foiu*  ended  fatally ;  of  twenty-seven 
of  the  latter,  only  three.  The  distinction,  however,  appears  to  be  rather 
artificial ;  and  one  of  the  four  fatal  acute  cases,  that  recorded  by  Nonat^ 
was,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  a  case  of  diphtheria.  As  a  rule,  when  death 
occurs,  it  is  caused  by  extension  of  the  disease  into  so  large  a  part  of  the 
bronchial  tree  that  due  aeration  of  the  blood  can  no  longer  be  effected,  and 
is  preceded  by  stupor  and  somnolence.  Riegel,  however,  relates  a  case  in 
which,  although  the  patient  died  in  an  attack  of  asphyxia,  after  spitting  up 
large  casts  nearly  every  day  for  three  weeks,  the  air-passages  were  all  found 
empty  after  death. 

Lebert  placed  in  a  separate  category  cases  in  which  plastic  bronchitis  has 
run  on  to  a  fatal  termination  without  any  fibrinous  masses  having  been 
expectorated.  As  they  occurred  chiefly  in  children,  and  generally  in  asso- 
ciation with  broncho-pneumonia  after  measles,  they  should  probably  be 
regarded  as  different  from  plastic  bronchitis. 

Recwrrence. — ^When  an  attack  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  has  passed  off, 
leaving  the  patient  apparently  well,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  disease 
is  really  at  an  end.  One  of  the  most  curious  points  about  it  is  its  liability 
to  return  again  and  again  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  during  a  very 
long  period.  Dr  Walshe  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  expectoration 
of  casts  continued,  with  occasional  brief  intermissions,  from  the  spring  of 
1843  to  June,  1857,  when  he  lost  sight  of  the  patient  In  the  course  of  this 
time  she  married,  and  lived  at  Buenos  Ayres  for  four  months.  Other  observers 
have  recorded  cases  which  were  scarcely  less  protracted ;  in  many  of  them 
the  general  health  seemed  to  remain  unaffected. 

Etiology. — ^With  regard  to  the  causes  of  plastic  bronchitis,  scarcely 
anything  can  as  yet  be  said.  It  is  much  more  common  in  males  than  in 
females. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  it  is  most  frequent  is  between  ten  and  thirty. 
One  case,  recorded  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two,  had  lasted  seven  or 
eight  years. 
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Adding  to  the  31  cases  tabulated  by  the  late  Dr  Peacock  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  ^  Pathological  Transactions  *  24  additional  ones  collected  from 
various  sources,  we  find  that  of  these  55  cases,  42  occurred  in  men  and  13 
in  women.  (Biermer's  figures  are  39  male  to  19  female  patients.)  Of  37 
patients  whose  ages  are  given,  5  were  between  five  and  ten,  12  between 
eleven  and  twenty,  10  between  twenty-one  and  thirty,  8  between  thirty-one 
and  fifty,  and  2  between  fifty-one  and  sixty. 

The  writer  has  had  only  two  typical  cases  under  his  care,  one  a  boy  ol 
twelve,  about  1870,  who  spat  up  repeated  casts  with  some  amount  of  bkx)d, 
and  recovered ;  the  other  a  man  of  forty-three,  who  died  of  acute  {meumonia 
(May,  1890)  in  the  course  of  one  of  repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis  with  expec- 
toration of  large  fibrinous  casts.  A  third  case  (published  in  the  'Patho- 
logical Ti*ansactions  *  for  1880,  p.  30),  in  a  woman  of  thirty-two,  was  fatal 
after  tracheotomy,  but  here  the  trachea  and  primary  bronchi  were  affected, 
so  that  a  continuous  fibrinous  cast  was  brought  up  ;  and  clinically  as  weU  u 
pathologically  the  case  was  peculiar. 

A  remarkable  circumstance,  all  the  more  striking  because  of  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  disease,  is  its  occurrence  in  different  members  of  the  same 
family.  Fuller  met  with  it  in  two  sisters  ;  Watson  relates  the  cases  of  two 
brothers,  both  of  whom  were  affected  within  a  twelvemontJi. 

Plastic  bronchitis  is  supposed  to  be  rarer  in  southern  countries  than  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  Riegel  says  that,  like  acute  pneumonia,  it  is  most  apt 
to  occur  towards  the  end  of  spring,  when  there  are  great  daily  variations  of 
temperature.  In  one  instance  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks  a]^)eared  to  be 
connected  with  the  catamenial  periods.  Eisenlohr  met  with  a  case  in  which 
fibrinous  casts  were  expectorated  during  the  second  week  of  enteric  fever. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  remarkable  affection  is  at  all 
related  to  phthisis. 

Treatmefit  seems  generally  to  be  altogether  ineffectuaL  Waldenborg, 
however,  saw  a  case  in  a  girl,  aged  eight  and  a  half,  who  for  more  than  foor 
years  had  been  coughing  up  fibrinous  masses  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  and 
in  whom  a  whey  cure  and  the  daily  inhalation  of  lime-water  succeeded  io 
arresting  the  disease  in  six  or  seven  weeks.  Indeed,  a  spray  of  lime-water, 
or  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  should  always  be  employed  in  plastic 
bronchitis ;  the  only  doubt  is  whether  they  reach  the  lower  air-passages  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Emetics  appear  to  be  sometimes  useful :  probably  it  is 
best  to  use  apomorphia  hypodermically.  Biermer  recommends  an  active 
mercurial  treatment;  others  have  prescribed  iodide  of  potassium  with 
apparent  advantage. 

Dr  Walshe  believes  that  neither  inhalation  of  iodine,  nor  exhibition  of 
alkaline  medicines,  nor  the  best  of  general  health,  nor  the  most  favoored 
climates,  have  the  least  beneficial  effect  in  preventing  or  curing  the  attacb 
of  this  paradoxical  disorder. 


PNEUMONIA 
AND  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  LUNGS 

"  Spiritus  gravis  vst  ac  fervidus.  Paciea  rubet,  et  in  ea  praesertim  m^lsB.  Quod  in  oculis 
albam  est  hmnidissimam  et  pingue  apparet:  acumen  nasi  simum  fit;  vensa  in  temporibus  et 
cervice  elatie  sunt :  cibi  fastidium.  Pulsus  in  initio  mali  magnns,  vacuus,  creberrimus, 
quasi  compreesus.  Calor  in  exterioribus  partibos  obscuruset  humidior ;  in  interioribus  autem 
aridus  atque  f erventissiinus ;  ex  quo  spiritus  incalescit,  sitis  fit,  et  lingusB  siccitas,  et 
frigidi  aeris  desiderium,  et  animi  molestia.  Accedit  etiam  tussis,  quee  plerumque  sicca  est, 
Tel  si  quidqnam  excreatur  pituita  prodit,  aut  sqnamans,  aut  bile  saturata,  vel  cruenta  ct 
colons  floridissimi." — Abbtjeus. 

Pneumonia.* — History  and  definition — Anatomy  and  histology,"  stages,  locality, 
events — Complications — Signs — Symptoms — Etiology — Pathology — Prog- 
nosis— Mode  of  death — Convalescence — Origin  and  nature — Treatment, 

Secondary  pneumonia — Hypostatic  pneumonia — Acute  pulmonary  congestion — 
Chronic  lobar  pneumonia. 

Broncho-pneumonia,  or Pt(/7wnary(7atorr^. — Causes  in  children  and  in  adults — 
Anatomy — Symptoms  and  course — Prognosis  and  treatment — Vesicular, 
caseous,  and  pycerrUc  pneumonia — Inflammatory  oedema  of  the  lungs. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Pneumonia,  or  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung, — Anatomy — 
Origin — Symptoms. 

Syphilitic  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. — Cases — Diagnosis — Anatomy — 
Acquired  and  hereditary  forms. 

Gangrenous  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. — Anatomy — Origin — Foetor 
and  other  symptoms — Treatment, 

By  pneumonia  (the  peripneumony  of  older  writers),  which  in  Greek 
medicine  denoted  "disease  of  the  lungs,"  is  now  understood  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  texture  of  the  lungs,  and  when  the  term  is  used  without 
qualification,  one  that  is  acute  and  primary. 

It  corresponds  to  the  anatomical  condition  known  as  hepatisation  and 
due  to  exudation  into  the  alveoli. 

With  qualifications  the  word  is  applied  much  more  widely,  to  any 
form  of  pidmonary  inflammation.  In  the  sense  now  employed,  it  excludes 
(1)  that  form  of  lobular  inflammation  of  the  lungs  which  arises  by  extension 
from  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  has  been  called  catarrhal  or  lobular  or  broncho- 
pneumonia ;  (2)  the  suppurative  or  pycemic  lobular  pneumonia  which  occurs  as 

•  Synonym*, — Peripneumony— Fibrinous,  Plastic,  or  Croupous  pneumonia — Acute  or 
Sthenic  pneumonia — Lobar  pneumonia — Acute  inflammation  of  the  Inngs. 

lltpiirvtvfMvia  (or  in  the  Attic  form  wtpiirXevfiovia),  from  irvtVfiMv  or  xXfv/iMv 
(whence  pulmo),  the  lung,  occurs  in  Hippocrates  and  Plato.  It  did  not  originally  carry 
with  it  the  notion  of  an  inflammatory  or  febrile  disorder.  The  prefix  peri-  was  only  dropped 
in  the  present  century. 

The  Germans  have  adopted  the  designation  of  "oronpous,"  because  the  exudation  mainly 
consists  of  a  fibrinous  material  like  that  of  croup.  In  fact, "  croupous  "  means  ''  fibrinous  " 
or  '*  plastic."  To  English  ears,  however,  this  has  an  awkward  sound,  and  the  phrase  is  on 
other  g^nnds  objectionable.  It  suggests  some  connection  with  the  malady  known  as 
croup,  whereas  there  is  none ;  and  it  confounds  a  clinical  term  with  an  anatomical  condition. 
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the  result  of  infective  embolism ;  (3)  traumcUic  pneumonia  fiimi  woaiidi  ol 
the  lung,  injunes  of  the  chest,  or  the  penetration  of  foreign  bodies  into  the 
air-passages.  (4)  It  is  a  question  whether  the  congestive  or  hypMtaUe 
jmeumonia  which  so  often  forms  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  persons 
suffering  from  almost  any  chronic  or  acute  disease,  particularly  enteric  fever, 
ought  not  to  be  placed  under  a  separate  head.  (5)  There  is  no  question  that 
the  caseous  pneumonia  which  destroys  the  lung  in  phthisis  must  be  separated 
from  other  kinds  of  pulmonary  inflammation.  (6)  Lastly,  chronic  fibrous 
interstitial  pneumonia  is  a  distinct  process  both  clinically  and  pathologicaUy, 
whether  it  occurs  as  a  conservative  element  in  phthisis,  or  by  ext^isioo 
from  the  peribrohchial  connective  tissue  and  the  pleura,  and  whether  tuber- 
cular, traumatic,  or  syphilitic  in  origin. 

Each  of  these  so-called  forms  or  varieties  of  pneumonia  requires  care- 
fully chosen  adjectives  to  discriminate  it,  and  it  would  be  well  if  each  had  a 
distinctive  and  substantive  name.  But  when  the  term  pneumonia  is  used 
without  a  qualifying  epithet,  it  is  generally  understood  (except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  children)  to  refer  to  the  classical  peripneumony. 

For  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  may  define  the  pneumonia  now  to  be 
discussed  as  idiopathic  in  its  origin,  acute  in  its  course,  khar  in  its  extent, 
basal  in  its  usual  distribution,  and  fibrinous  in  the  character  of  its  exudation. 

It  is  true  that  lobular  and  pyaemic  inflammations  of  the  lung  are  (rften 
acute,  that  idiopathic  is  at  best  a  negative  phrase,  that  the  disease  (^ten 
exceeds  and  sometimes  falls  short  of  occupying  a  complete  lobe,  and  that  it 
may  aflect  the  apex  of  the  lung ;  hence  no  adjective  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Nevei-theless  we  shall  see  that  in  its  natural  history  and  its  clinical  features, 
as  well  as  in  its  anatomy,  pneumonia  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term  is 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  distinctive  of  diseases. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  pneumonic  process  consists  of  a  series  of  changes 
by  which  the  spongy  pulmonary  tissue  is  rapidly  converted  into  a  solid 
mass.     Systematic  writers  describe  several  distinct  stages. 

The  first  is  the  stage  of  "  active  congestion "  or  engorgemmL  The 
aflected  part  of  the  lung  is  massive,  heavy,  and  dark  red  in  colour. 
It  pits  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  a  reddish  frothy  serum  ooies 
from  its  cut  suriace ;  if  the  pressure  is  increased,  its  substance  breaks  down. 
Microscopically,  the  most  obvious  appearance  is  the  dilated  and  Ufftuous 
state  of  the  capillaries  of  the  alveolar  walls ;  minute  punctif orm  haemorrhages 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  lobules  and  beneath 
the  pleura. 

Next  comes  the  stage  of  red  h^Osaiionf  so  called  because  ihe  texture  of 
the  lung  is  solid,  like  liver.  It  now  sinks  in  water,  it  does  not  crepitate 
when  pressed  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb,  it  is  easily  broken,  and 
little  or  no  fluid  can  be  squeezed  from  it.  Its  cut  surface  has  a  dull, 
lustreless  appearance,  and  is  distinctly  granular.  The  granules  are  composed 
of  a  solid  inflammatory  exudation,  which  completely  fills  up  both  alveoli 
and  infundibula.  Kindfleisch  gives  drawings  of  masses  of  it  obtained  by 
scraping  the  cut  suriace ;  they  form  complete  casts  of  the  interior  of  the 
spaces  in  which  they  were  moulded.  The  red  colour  of  the  lung  at  this 
period  is  probably  due  partly  to  the  large  quantity  of  blood  in  its  etpUr 
laries,  partly  to  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  red  discs  are  extravasited 
and  mingled  with  the  coagulated  fibrin  and  exuded  leucocytes. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  grey  hepatisation.     This  is  characterised  not 
only  by  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  aflected  parts  of  the  lung-eubstaooe, 
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which  now  passes  through  reddish  grey  to  grey  or  whitish  yellow,  but  also 
by  the  diseased  tissue  becoming  even  softer  than  before,  by  its  being  less 
markedly  granular  on  section,  and  by  its  beginning  to  exude  on  pressure  a 
turbid  fluid,  more  or  less  opaque,  white,  and  puriform.  The  extreme  forms 
of  grey  hepatisation  are,  in  fact,  described  by  some  pathologists  as  consti- 
tuting a  fourth  stage,  which  they  term  purulent  infiltration.  Histologically 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  characters  of  "red"  and  those  of 
"  grey  hepatisation."  In  the  grey  stage  no  fibrinous  coagula  are  visible ; 
the  substance  which  fills  the  alveoli  now  appears  to  consist  merely  of  a  mass 
of  crowded  leucocytes.  The  extravasated  red  discs  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen.  Rindfleisch  speaks  of  them  as  becoming  decolourised;  perhaps  we 
may  suppose  that  they  are  absorbed  by  the  rapidly  multiplying  leucocytes. 
To  account  for  the  change  of  colour  it  must  also  be  assumed  that  the 
increased  amount  of  exudation  compresses  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and 
drives  the  blood  out  of  them.  But  Rindfleisch  remarks  that  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  this  occurs  during  life  to  the  same 
extent  as  after  death.  He  finds  that  in  the  dead  body  it  is  always  easy  to 
inject  the  vessels,  and  he  therefore  concludes  that  the  heart,  so  long  as  it 
is  beating,  must  be  able  to  keep  up  a  more  or  less  active  circulation  through 
them.  In  other  words,  it  is  probable  that  the  grey  colour  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  cadaveric  change  dependent  on  failure  of  the  circulation  after 
death. 

The  most  important  histological  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
hepatisation  is  afforded  by  the  state  of  the  alveolar  walls.  In  the  "red" 
stage  they  are  unaltered,  except  that  their  capillaries  are  distended ;  in 
the  "grey"  stage  they  are  infiltrated  with  leucocjrtes,  which  fill  up  every 
interstice. 

Dishibution, — Pneumonia  attacks  parts  of  the  lungs  only,  never  the 
whole  at  once.  It  almost  always  begins  at  some  one  spot,  from  which 
it  rapidly  spreads. 

All  observers  are  agreed  that  the  right  lung  is  more  often  the  seat  of  pneu- 
monia than  the  left,  the  proportion  being  about  as  five  to  three.  Sometimes 
both  lungs  are  attacked  together  or,  more  often,  in  succession.  On  either  side 
the  lower  lobe  is  affected  far  more  frequently  than  any  other  part ;  Jiirgensen 
says  that  it  escapes  altogether  only  in  one  case  out  of  four,  and  probably 
this  is  above  the  mark.  As  a  rule  hepatisation  begins  at  the  extreme  base, 
and  extends  gradually  upwards  from  day  to  day ;  but  sometimes  it  spreads 
downwards  from  the  summit  of  the  lower  lobe,  or  upwards  and  downwards 
from  its  middle,  or  backwards  from  the  antenor  border.  In  the  upper 
lobe  it  may  either  pass  from  the  apex  downwards,  or  from  below  upwards 
and  forwards.  Sometimes  its  distribution  remains  strictly  limited  by  the 
lobar  septa ;  sometimes  its  spreading  edge  forms  a  horizontal  line,  ignoring 
them  altogether.  The  most  common  seat  of  pneumonia  is  the  right  base, 
next  the  left  base,  next  both  bases.  Even  at  the  apex  left  pneumonia  is 
more  rare  than  right.  Henoch  found  right  apex  pneumonia  in  21,  and 
left  apex  pneumonia  in  only  4  cases  out  of  74  of  lobar  pneumonia  in  chil- 
dren. Dr  Ooodhart's  numbers  are  18  nght  and  17  left  apex  pneumonia  out 
of  120  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  in  children. 

Events. — The  results  of  pneumonia  are  unlike  those  of  ordinary  inflam- 
mation. Either  death  occurs,  or  the  whole  affected  tissue  clears  up  and 
returns  to  its  former  condition.  The  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  lung,  as 
the  result  of  true  pneumonia,  is  admitted  by  all  writers  to  be  very  rare,  and 
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many,  including  the  present  writer,  doubt  whether  it  oyer  oocors.  Cum 
have,  indeed,  been  recorded ;  but  the  question  is  whether  a  more  iceunie 
pathology  might  not  have  led  to  a  different  interpretation.  They  may  hkre 
been  circumscribed  empyema,  or  suppurating  bronchial  sacs  or  hydatkls ;  or 
true  pulmonary  abscesses,  but  not  of  pneumonic  origin — traumatic,  pyasmic, 
or  gangrenous.  The  termination  of  pneumonia  in  gangrene^  though  aJso  veiy 
infrequent,  undoubtedly  occiu's  under  special  circumstances  to  be  afterwudi 
discussed  (infra,  p.  1014). 

Pneumonia  often  ends  by  resoluHon,  and  the  question  then  presents  itaeU 
whether  it  is  possible  for  the  disease  to  pass  through  all  its  three  stages 
above  described  and  yet  for  the  lung  to  recover.  It  is  certain  that  many 
cases  end  favourably  after  there  has  been  clear  evidence  from  physical  signs 
that  the  pulmonary  tissue  has  become  "  consolidated,"  i.  e.  has  reached  the 
stage  of  red  hepatisation  ;  the  only  doubt  is  whether  the  supervention  of  the 
third  stage  of  grey  hepatisation  is  compatible  with  recovery.  In  their  wofk 
on  Pathological  Anatomy,  Wilks  and  Moxon  express  a  decided  opinion  that 
in  most  cases  the  disease  has  not  advanced  far  beyond  the  "  red "  stage 
when  resolution  begins. 

There  are  obviously  two  ways  in  which  the  pulmonary  alveoli  may  be 
emptied  of  the  exudation  that  fills  them  :  one  is  by  its  escaping  into  the  air- 
passages  and  being  expectorated ;  the  other  by  its  being  reabsorbed  into  the 
blood.  Rindfleisch  maintains  that  the  greater  portion  takes  the  former 
course;  but  most  clinical  physicians  will  agree  with  Jurgensen  (in  the 
article  on  pneumonia  in  *  Ziemssen's  Handbuch')  that  he  is  mistaken,  inas- 
much as  in  many  cases  sputum  is  altogether  wanting. 

After  the  subsidence  of  pneumonia,  if  the  patient  should  die  at  no  hog 
interval  from  some  other  disease,  the  lung  is  found  to  have  nearly  regained 
its  healthy  appearance,  but  to  be  slightly  redder  and  tougher  than  natural 
Two  such  cases  at  least  have  been  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital,  but  unfortu- 
nately no  microscopical  investigations  were  made  as  to  the  exact  state  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue.  Rindfleisch  speaks  of  a  loss  of  elasticity  as  resulting 
from  pneumonia,  and  as  continuing  a  long  time  after  recovery. 

It  is  a  very  important  question  whether,  instead  of  subsiding,  tnie 
pneumonia  ever  leads  to  permanent  changes  in  the  lung,  to  the  development 
of  fibrous  tissue,  constituting  what  is  termed  cirrhosis  or  chronic  pneumonia, 
or  to  a  destructive  process,  ending  in  the  formation  of  cavities  more  or  len 
like  those  of  phthisis.  As  regards  cirrhosis,  though  some  observers  (in- 
cluding Wilks)  are  opposed  to  the  belief  that  it  ever  arises  in  this  way,  cases 
will  hereafter  be  cited  which  seem  to  point  to  its  occurrence.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  extremely  rare.  As  for  the  supposed  termination  of  pneumonia 
in  phthisis,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cases  that  have  been 
so  interpreted  were  phthisical  from  the  beginning. 

Concomitant  jwst-mortem  lesions. — Fleuiisy  of  the  dry  kind  is  a  constant 
part  of  the  disease.  Wherever  the  hepatisation  reaches  the  surface  d  the 
lung,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  pleura  always  becomes  covered  witk 
Ijnoaph.  Accordingly  some  physicians  speak  of  the  disease  as  ''pleuro- 
pneumonia," at  least  in  those  cases  in  which  they  discover  physical  evidence 
of  pleurisy  during  life.  But  this  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  refineinait» 
and  indeed  to  be  rather  misleading,  since  after  death  the  dry  exudation  of 
pleurisy  is  found,  even  when  there  had  been  no  signs  of  its  presence  daring 
life.  It  is  better  to  reserve  the  term  pleuro-pnenmonia  for  cases  in  wki^ 
the  pleurisy  leads  to  fluid  eflusion,  and  so  becomes  of  clinical  importance. 
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Occasionally  there  is  likewise  pericarditis,  which  has  probably  arisen 
by  extension  from  the  pleura.  Still  more  rarely  the  peritoneum  also, 
especially  the  upper  part  of  it,  is  found  coated  with  lymph.  Some- 
times the  mediastinal  tissues  are  extensively  infiltrated  with  a  gelatinous 
exudation. 

The  bronchial  lymph-glands  are  constantly  found  enlarged,  pinkish 
grey,  and  «oft.  The  subpleural  lymphatics  coiresponding  with  the  seat 
of  the  pneumonia  may  be  not  infrequently  observed  to  be  distended 
with  inflammatory  products,  so  as  to  give  a  marbled  appearance  to  the 
surface. 

As  a  very  rare  complication  of  pneumonia  must  be  mentioned  acute 
meningitis.  Foiu*  cases  have  been  already  narrated  (p.  649) ;  two  of  these 
were  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  -,  one  was  complicated  by  diphtheria,  one  by 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  one  by  the  possibility  of  a  traumatic  or 
pysemic  origin. 

Less  infrequent  is  ulceration  of  the  larynx ;  the  ulcers  are  found  over 
the  arytsenoid  cartilages,  just  where  they  occur  from  many  other  causes. 

Probably  it  is  to  the  pyrexia  which  accompanies  pneumonia  that  one 
should  refer  some  other  slight  but  almost  constant  morbid  changes  that  are 
met  with  after  death — a  moderate  degree  of  enlargement  with  softening  of 
the  spleen,  slight  catarrh  of  the  intestine,  and  cloudy  swelling  of  the 
kidneys. 

Signs. — It  is  by  physical  examination  alone  that  the  seat  and  extent  of 
pneumonia  can  from  day  to  day  be  determined  with  accuracy,  although  the 
other  symptoms  commonly  enable  one  to  form  a  confident  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

The  earliest  signs  are  generally  recognised  by  auscultation.  According 
to  Stokes,  there  is  first  audible  a  peculiar  harshness  of  the  vesicular  murmur. 
But  more  often  the  first  sign  detected  is  an  entirely  new  or  adventitious 
sound  which  is  called  pneumonic  crepitation,  or  sometimes  "  fine  crepitation."* 
This  is  exactly  like  the  sound  produced  by  rubbing  a  lock  of  hair  between 
the  fingers  close  to  one's  ear,  a  comparison  suggested  by  Dr  C.  J.  B. 
Williams.!  By  Laennec,  who  discovered  it,  it  was  supposed  to  be  patho- 
gnomonic of  pneumonia.  But  sometimes  it  is  not  heard  in  undoubted  cases 
of  this  disease,  and  it  is  now  known  to  occur  occasionally  from  oedema  of 
the  lungs.  A  sound  very  like  it,  if  not  absolutely  the  same,  may  often  be 
heard  with  successive  inspirations  in  the  bases  of  the  lungs  of  a  person  who 
has  been  lying  on  the  back  with  some  febrile  disease,  if  he  is  made  to  sit 
up  and  breathe  deeply,  so  as  to  fill  those  parts  which  have  been  for  some 
time  disused.  In  the  last  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the 
sound  is  the  opening  up  of  portions  of  the  tissue  that  had  become  collapsed ; 
and  almost  all  observers  are  now  agreed  that  in  pneumonia  it  has  a  similar 
origin,  being  due  to  the  inspiratory  separation  of  the  walls  of  alveoli  and 
bronchioles  which,  being  swollen,  had  come  into  contact  in  expiration. 
Crepitation  is,  indeed,  heard  only  during  inspiration,  and  sometimes  only 
just  at  the  end  of  deep  inspiration,  as  after  coughing.  Its  mechanism  is 
therefore  not  that  of  other  rftles,  whether  crepitant  or  non-consonating ;  it 

*  Fr,  R&le  crepitant. — Germ,  Das  knisternde  Rasseln. 

t  It  is  much  "smaller"  than  any  other  r&le,  and  would  not  be  recognised  as  due  to 
bursting  of  bubbles,  like  gurgling  or  mucous  rattles.  It  is  consonating,  musical  in 
character,  and  high-pitched  in  note.  Laennec  calls  it  "  une  esp^ce  de  crepitation  on  de 
rile  l^r,  dont  le  Inruit  pent  dtre  compart  k  celui  du  sel  que  Ton  fait  decr^iter  en  le 
chauffaiit  dans  une  baiisine." 
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does  not  depend  on  the  bursting  of  bubbles,  and  should  always  be  distm- 
guished  from  true  "  moist  sounds." 

One  must  search  carefully  for  this  important  sign  before  concluding  that 
it  is  not  present.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  must  be  admitted 
that  in  many  cases  of  pneumonia  this  sign  is  not  at  any  time  discoTond. 
Whether  it  is  ever  really  altogether  absent  in  such  cases  is  perhaps  donbtfiil, 
because  it  is  in  its  nature  transitory,  and  so  may  have  passed  off  before  an 
examination  of  the  chest  is  made.  Sometimes,  however,  it  remains  indiUe 
dunng  almost  the  whole  of  the  disease,  not^  indeed,  at  the  same  spot,  for 
whore  there  is  complete  consolidation  it  almost  necessarily  dis^pears ;  bat 
in  one  spot  after  another,  as  they  are  successively  attacked  by  ^e  iniBam- 
matory  process. 

As  the  state  of  engorgement  passes  on  to  that  of  red  hepatisation,  there 
are  developed  other  signs— dtdness  on  percussion,  bronchial  breathing,  and 
bronchophony  with  increased  tactile  vibration. 

The  degree  of  dvlness  varies  much  in  different  cases.  It  is  not  so 
absolute  as  in  cases  of  fluid  effusion  into  the  pleura ;  nor  is  the  sense  of 
resistance  to  the  finger  so  great  In  exceptional  cases  the  percusdon-soond 
undergoes  very  curious  modifications,  the  explanation  of  which  is  by  no 
means  obvious.  Thus  a  cracked-pot  sound  is  sometimes  elicited;  this  ii 
attributed  by  Dr  Gtee  to  the  presence  of  "islets"  of  unsolidified  lung 
embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  hepatised  tissue.  In  other  rare  cases  the 
sound  has  a  more  or  less  marked  tympanitic  quality.  Sometimes  the  spot 
where  this  tympanitic  sound  is  heard  is  not  directly  over  the  consolidaied 
part  of  the  lung,  but  in  its  neighbourhood,  over  pulmonary  tissue  wbidi 
may  be  supposed  to  be  relaxed  as  the  result  of  the  increased  bulk  of  the 
consolidated  part.  Thus  hepatisation  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  behind  may 
cause  a  tympanitic  percussion-note  beneath  the  clavicle  on  tiie  same  side. 

The  bronchial  breathing  that  accompanies  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia 
may  exhibit  every  variety  of  quality  up  to  the  amphoric  Usually  it  is  a 
typical  in-and-outi  whifSng,  tubular  sound,  equal  with  expiration  and  in- 
spiration, and  in  quality  not  vmlike  a  to-and-f  ro  bellows  murmur  of  the  heart 
Occasionally  no  such  sounds  are  audible,  and  the  explanation  doubtless  is 
that  the  tubes  passing  to  the  consolidated  part  happen  to  be  filled  with 
fibrinous  plugs. 

Bronchophony  generally  goes  with  bronchial  breathing,  and  presents  like 
differences  of  degree.  Dr  Gee  remarks  that  in  infants  a  bronchophooic  cry 
is  often  the  only  auscultatory  sign  that  can  be  obtained. 

Increase  of  vocal  fremius,  although  sometimes  well  marked,  is  by  no 
means  constant.  Probably  its  occurrence  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
tubes  leading  to-  the  consolidated  part.  If  they  are  full  of  fluid  seeretion, 
the  transmission  downwards  of  the  vocal  vibrations  is  interrupted  It  ii 
only  when  the  left  side  is  the  one  on  which  the  fremitus  is  greater  that  this 
sign  can  be  regarded  as  of  high  clinical  importance,  because  on  the  right 
side  it  is  very  often  greater  in  healthy  persons. 

Lastly,  when  pneumonia  affects  only  the  central  part  of  the  lung»  or 
reaches  no  part  of  the  surface  except  that  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
diaphragm,  physical  signs  are  altogether  absent  What  is  more  common  is 
for  the  disease  to  begin  deeply  in  the  interior,  but  to  become  superficial 
a  few  days  later,  so  that  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  is  sooi  at 
an  end. 

During  the  stage  of  resolution  the  peculiai'  auscultatory  signs  of  h^jato- 
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tion  disappear,  and  they  are  commonly  replaced  by  rales,  which  may  vary 
widely  in  character.  Sometimes  a  crepitation  is  now  heard,  which  may  be 
scarcely  less  fine  than  that  of  the  early  period  of  the  disease ;  this  is 
called  crepitatio  redux.  In  other  cases  the  sounds  are  so  large,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  highly  consonating  in  quality,  that  one  might  imagine  the 
patient  to  be  at  an  advanced  period  of  phthisis,  wilh  the  lung  breaking  up  in 
all  directions.  Yet  after  a  few  days  these  sounds  in  their  turn  cease  to  be 
audible.  A  considerable  time  generally  passes  before  the  vesicular  murmur 
becomes  as  loud  and  as  distinct  as  it  normally  should  be.  The  percussion- 
resonance  also  may  long  remain  deficient,  even  when  there  has  been  no 
pleuritic  effusion. 

Clinical  course. — An  attack  of  pneumonia  commonly  sets  in  suddenly  with 
a  well-marked  rigor.  This  occurred  in  241  out  of  280  cases,  and  again  in 
782  out  of  975  cases  (*  Collective  Investigation  Record  ').  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  more  than  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  which  may  almost 
escape  notice.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  children,  the  disease  is  ushered 
in  by  a  convulsive  seizure,  or  by  vomiting.  As  a  rare  exception  when  the 
pneumonia  is  idiopathic,  but  most  frequently  when  it  supervenes  as  a 
secondary  complication  of  other  diseases,  its  onset  is  insidious,  and  there  are 
no  symptoms  to  mark  the  exact  time  at  which  it  begins. 

Pyrexia  develops  very  rapidly.  Jiirgensen  cites  a  number  of  observa- 
tions which  show  that  the  temperature  may  reach  104°,  or  even  a  higher 
point,  within  three  or  four  hours  from  the  shivering.  At  the  same  time  the 
pulso  is  quickened,  and  becomes  full  and  bounding  in  character.  There 
are  the  usual  complaints  of  malaise,  headache,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and 
anorexia,  as  in  every  other  febrile  disease.  As  the  rigor  passes  off  the 
cheeks  acquire  a  crimson  flush.  A  point  on  which  Addison  used  to  lay 
great  stress  is  that,  as  tested  by  the  hand,  there  is  in  pneumonia  a  pungent 
dry  heat  of  skin  hardly  observed  in  any  other  affection.  We  saw  how  this 
has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Schiilein  (p.  37) ;  and  it 
agrees  with  the  description  of  Aretseus  :  color  aridus  atque  ferventissimus. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  in  the  sjrmptoms  to  show  that  the  thoracic 
organs  are  the  seat  of  the  patient's  illness.  Before  auscultation  was  prac- 
tised it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  case  of  pneumonia  to  be  called  "  typhus  " 
or  "  continued  fever,"  and  for  the  autopsy  to  show  for  the  first  time  the  real 
nature  of  the  case.  Or  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  was  violent  delirium 
from  the  very  commencement,  and  the  patient  became  comatose  and  died  in 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  the  disease  was  set  down  as  "  meningitis  "  or 
"  encephalitis."  But  even  then  a  careful  observer  seldom  failed  to  notice 
indications  that  led  him  to  form  a  correct  judgment. 

One  point  of  great  importance,  on  which  Walshe  especially  insisted,  is 
a  change  in  the  ratio  of  the  pulse  to  the  respiration.  Healthy  persons 
breathe  once  for  every  four  or  four  and  a  half  pulsations  of  the  heart.  In 
febrile  diseases  generally,  both  pulse  and  respiration  are  more  frequent; 
but  the  relation  between  them  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  disturbed.  In  pneu- 
monia the  increased  frequency  of  the  respiration  is  out  of  proportion  to 
that  of  the  pulse,  the  ratio  being  as  one  to  three,  or  one  to  two,  or  higher 
still ;  for  the  patient  may  breathe  sixty  or  eighty  times  a  minute.  Walshe 
has  observed  the  number  of  respirations  in  the  minute  actually  greater  than 
that  of  the  heart-beats.  Jiirgensen  says  that  the  cases  in  which  this  occurs 
are  those  of  old  people  with  slowly-acting  hearts  and  atheromatous  vessels. 
It  is  a  curious  fact^  as  Walshe  remarks,  that  the  amount  of  subjective 
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distress  produced  by  such  i*apidity  of  breathing  varies  extremely  in  different 
cases ;  some  patients,  breathing  thirty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  times  a  minute, 
are  wholly  unconscious  of  any  dyspnoea. 

Another  indication  that  should  draw  attention  to  the  respiratory  orguu 
as  the  probable  seat  of  the  disease  is,  that  the  nostrils  work  daring  inspira- 
tion, and  that  the  sterno-mastoidei  and  trapezii  are  tense  and  prominent 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  flushed  cheeks  and  the  lips  have  a  sli^tfy 
purplish  tint.  At  present  every  educated  practitioner,  after  noticing  tl» 
aspect,  and  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature 
of  the  patient^  examines  in  every  case,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  at  least  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  in  front  and  their  bases  behind.  Even  with  careful 
scrutiny,  however,  there  is  sometimes  complete  absence  of  the  i^ysical  signs 
above  described  for  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  a  fact  which  is 
important  to  remember  in  forming  a  diagnosis.  In  marked  cases  the  flashed 
face,  erect  posture,  anxious  look,  bright  eye,  and  rapid  breathing,  with  Uie 
herpes  of  the  lips,  give  a  faciei  which  is  very  characteristic 

Moreover,  there  are  often  symptoms  which  point  clearly  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  illness,  and  show  which  side  of  the  chest  is  affected. 

One  such  symptom  is  'pain.  This  is  commonly  situated  near  the  nipple 
or  towards  the  axilla,  and  may  be  the  first  symptom  which  the  padeot 
notices.  This  pain  is  identical  with  the  ^rd  de  c6U  of  pleurisy  ;  and  in  aU 
probability,  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  it  is  really  due  to  the  coincident  pleuiisy, 
as  Addison  long  ago  taught.  Sometimes  Uie  pain  does  not  appear  and 
the  patient  has  been  ill  some  hours,  or  not  until  the  second  day,  and  it 
may  be  entirely  absent.''^  It  is  exceedingly  severe,  and  being  increased  by 
every  movement,  it  leads  the  patient  to  endeavour  to  fix  Uie  ribs  by 
pressure  with  his  hand,  and  also  causes  him  to  curve  his  spine  towards  that 
side,  so  as  to  bring  the  ribs  as  close  to  one  another  as  possible.  Sometimes 
the  act  of  drinking  produces  so  much  suffering  that  the  patient  will  endure 
the  great  thirst  produced  by  the  disease  rather  than  attempt  to  swallow. 

The  coughy  which  is  another  early  symptom,  is  also  modified  by  the  pain, 
which  interrupts  and  as  far  as  possible  cuts  it  short.  The  distress  caased 
by  the  cough  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  ex^^edoralion  in  pneu- 
monia, though  very  scanty,  is  singularly  tenacious  and  viscid,  so  that  it  is 
got  rid  of  with  extreme  difficulty ;  even  when  it  has  reached  the  lips  it 
often  clings  to  them,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  the  handkerchief ;  and  it 
adheres  equally  firmly  to  the  spittoon,  which  can  be  inverted  without  any 
of  it  escaping.  Pneumonic  sputum  has  also  a  peculiiur  colour,  doe  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  frothy  mucus  of  which  it  consists  is*,  intimately  mixed 
with  blood  that  has  perhaps  undergone  slight  chemical  changes  since  it  left 
the  vessels.  This  colour  varies  in  shade  in  different  cases.  It  is  oraaDy 
bright  orange,  tawny,  or  like  the  rust  of  iron,  so  that  it  is  commonly  caDed 
"  rusty''  expectoration.  But  sometimes  the  tint  is  a  paler  apple-yellow,  and 
sometimes  it  is  the  bright  scarlet  tint  of  unaltered  blood.  Spitting  of  pore 
blood  in  such  quantity  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  haemoptyas  is  not 
common ;  but  it  may  occur  in  cases  uncomplicated  by  tubercle,  purpon,  or 
Bright's  disease,  and  the  restdt  may  be  as  good  and  speedy  a  recovery  as  aniL 

In  some  cases  the  sputum  is  thin,  watery,  and  of  a  browmsh-red  eokmr, 
so  that  it  is  compared  with  prune-juice  or  liquorice-water.  Such  ^otnn 
is  seen  chiefly  at  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and  when  it  is  taking  aa 

*  So  Ctrlsus:  "Idffenui  morhi  (quod  irtpinviVftovtie^v  Ormei  voeamit) plmt  periemK  fmm 
doloria  hdbet "  (iv,  7). 
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unfayourable  course ;  but  it  may  be  present  at  an  early  period,  and  in  cases 
that  ultimately  do  well.  Possibly,  as  Dr  Wilson  Fox  suggested,  it  comes 
from  a  part  of  the  lung  affected  with  oedema. 

Some  patients,  usually  children,  have  no  cough,  and  therefore  no  expec- 
toration, throughout  the  whole  course  of  pneumonia. 

Bemak  showed,  many  years  ago,  that  in  pneumonic  sputum  there  can 
sometimes  be  detected  with  the  microscope  branching  fibrinous  casts  of  the 
smallest  bronchial  tubes.     Micrococci  are  often  present  (p.  997). 

Haying  thus  developed  itself,  pneumonia  commonly  runs  on  for  some 
days  with  but  little  change.  As  more  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  undergoes 
hepatisation,  the  physical  signs  become  more  marked;  but  there  is  often 
no  corresponding  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

The  type  of  the  pyrexia  is,  as  a  rule,  continuous,  with  the  usual  diurnal 
oscillations.  Wunderlich,  however,  states  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
an  irregular  and  sudden  elevation  of  temperature  to  occur,  which  is  followed 
by  a  no  less  sudden  fall  through  as  many  as  7°  or  even  9®  F.  to  the  normal 
point  or  below  it,  and  that  again  in  a  few  hours  by  a  fresh  elevation.  We 
have  observed  more  that  one  case  at  Guy's  Uospitsd  in  which  similar  strange 
deviations  in  the  regular  course  of  the  fever  took  place  again  and  again, 
and,  in  fact,  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the  temperature  charts  without  any 
explanation  being  found. 

The  pulse  may  gain  in  frequency  from  day  to  day,  but  sometimes  it 
remains  for  several  days  at  90  or  100,  the  only  change  being  that  it  becomes 
gradually  smaller  and  softer,  or  even  dicrotic  in  character.  In  adults  there 
is  always  ground  for  alarm  if  it  rises  to  120,  but  in  children  it  may  reach 
130  to  140  without  danger ;  in  old  people  it  is  commonly  much  slower. 

The  tongue  is  thickly  furred  in  pneumonia ;  as  the  disease  advances  it 
often  becomes  dry,  brown,  and  covered  with  sordes.  The  bowels  are  gene- 
rally constipated,  but  sometimes  there  is  diarrhoea. 

A  symptom  which  usually  makes  its  appearance  between  the  second  and 
the  fifth  day  is  an  eruption  of  herpes  upon  the  lips  or  face — a  crop  of  clear 
painless  vesicles  occurring  in  a  group  on  a  red  patch  of  skin.  It  is  said  to 
occur  in  from  two  fifths  to  one  half  of  all  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  to  be  far 
more  common  in  cases  that  do  well  than  in  those  that  end  fatally.  This 
has  long  been  a  traditional  opinion,  ^md  it  seems  to  have  been  established 
by  the  observations  of  (Teissier,  who  found  ('Arch.  d.  Heilkunde,'  1861)  that 
out  of  431  cases  the  mortality  among  those  in  which  there  was  no  herpes  was 
29*3  per  cent.,  whereas  among  those  with  herpes  it  was  only  9*3  per  cent. 

After  the  first  few  days  the  skin  in  many  cases  becomes  moist,  and  there 
is  occasionally  profuse  sweating.  An  icteric  tinge  of  the  conjunctivae 
is  not  uncommonly  present,  and  sometimes  there  is  well-marked  jaundice 
of  the  skin.  Formerly  it  was  taught  that  this  occurred  only  when  the  base 
of  the  right  lung  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  was  due  to  the 
extension  of  "  the  disease  "  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  liver-substance— 
an  unscientific  conception.  The  truth  is  that  icterus  may  appear  when 
pneumonia  affects  the  left  lung  or  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  The 
jaundice  would  seem  to  be  due  either  to  venous  congestion  of  the  liver  or 
to  catarrh  of  the  common  bile-duct  accidentally  present  as  a  complication. 

The  wine  in  pneumonia  is  scanty,  of  high  specific  gravity,  high-coloured, 
and  strongly  acid,  depositing  lithates  in  abundance.  The  amount  of  chlorides 
excreted  by  the  kidneys  undergoes  a  great  diminution ;  they  may  even  be 
altogether  absent.     At  one  time  this  was  thought  to  be  of  great  diagnostic 
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importance.  But  the  same  thing  occurs  more  or  less  in  oUier  felnile  dis- 
eases, the  explanation  being  apparently  that  the  salts  in  question  are 
retained  in  the  body,  for,  as  Cohnheim  argues,  the  diminished  supply  of  dun 
in  the  food  is  insufficient  to  account  for  so  great  a  difference.  During  con- 
valescence they  reappear,  probably  in  increased  quantity.  Not  infre- 
quently the  urine  contains  albumm.  This  probably  happens  in  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  of  the  cases.  It  is  not  of  ill  pn^osis,  and  never  leads  to 
Bright's  disease. 

The  nervous  system  is,  as  a  rule,  less  affected  in  pneumonia  than  in  other 
maladies  with  equally  high  temperatures.  Many  patients  retain  their  con- 
sciousness throughout  the  whole  of  the  illness,  or  merely  wander  a  little  at 
night  during  their  broken  sleep.  But  in  other  cases  ddimim  appears  as  the 
fever  increases,  and  it  may  be  a  furious  maniacal  type.  In  persons  who 
have  been  intemperate,  pneumonia  is  often  attended  with  symptoms  exactly 
like  those  of  delirium  tremens,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that  affsctioB 
may  be  present  as  a  complication.  An  inherited  neurotic  tendency  seems 
also  to  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  severe  cerebral  symptoms  in  pneumonia. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  whose  last  hours  were  passed  in  a  paroxysm  oi  raging 
madness  the  author  was  told  that  hardly  one  of  the  broUiers  and  sisters  d 
the  patient  had  escaped  some  form  of  neurosis.  Pneumonia  of  the  apex 
is  particularly  apt  to  cause  delirium,  or  in  children  convulsions. 

Modes  of  death. — The  symptoms  which  precede  death  are  generally  the 
same.  The  breathing  becomes  more  and  more  rapid,  but  shallow  and  in- 
effectual, the  patient  being  no  longer  conscious  of  the  necessity  for  filling  his 
lungs.  He  sinks  down  in  bed  away  from  the  pillows  on  whidi  he  was 
propped ;  the  face  is  pale  and  livid  in  hue,  leaden  or  slate-coloured ;  the 
skin  is  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the  ptdse  becomes  weak,  irr^ular,  and 
finally  imperceptible.  Occasionally  death  is  sudden,  from  the  heart  failing 
during  some  effort^  as  when  the  patient  raises  himself  up  in  bed.  Lastly,  it 
now  and  then  happens  that  the  occurrence  of  the  crisis  (to  be  described  in 
the  next  paragraph)  is  followed  by  prostration  and  colli^Mse,  from  which  the 
patient  never  rallies. 

Defervescence. — In  cases  of  pneumonia  that  end  in  recovery,  the  sub8i> 
dence  of  the  pyrexia  and  of  the  other  83rmptoms  is  usually  abrupt,  hy  crisis 
(p.  30).  In  about  65  per  cent,  of  cases,  in  which  the  exact  duration  ol  the 
disease  can  be  reckoned  from  an  initial  rigor,  or  convulsion,  or  vomiting;  the 
crisis  is  found  to  occur  between  the  fifth  and  the  eighth  days :  next  often 
on  the  sixth,  or  the  seventh.  In  some  cases  it  is  earlier ;  in  others  it  is 
delayed  until  the  second  week.  It  is  rare  for  fever  to  continue  longer  than 
this ;  and  when  defervescence  fails  to  occur  by  the  fourteenth  day  there  is 
ground  for  suspicion  either  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  true  pneumonia,  or 
else  that  some  complication  is  present. 

The  crisis  usually  begins  in  the  evening  or  night,  scarcely  ever  in  the 
forenoon.  The  fall  of  the  temperature  is  as  a  rule  rapid,  being  completed 
in  about  sixteen  hours,  and  sometimes  in  five  or  six ;  but  in  aotne  cases 
twenty-four  hours  pass  before  the  thermometer  reaches  98*5^.  Fot  the  next 
day  or  two  it  often  stands  below  normal. 

Less  frequently  the  defervescence  in  pneumonia  takes  place  gradoally, 
by  lysiSy  and  occupies  two  or  three  days. 

In  cases  which  end  by  crisis,  it  is  surprising  how  much  better  the  patJent 
feels  as  soon  as  the  pyrexia  has  subsided.  His  appetite  quickly  retonii^  he 
sleeps  well,  and  his  skin  perspires  comfortably.     Both  the  pulse  and  the 
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respiration  decline  step  by  step  with  the  temperature.  Yet  the  physical 
signs  may  at  first  fail  to  indicate  any  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  affected 
lung,  and  several  days  may  pass  before  the  consolidation  clears  up. 

There  are  no  sequdce  of  pneumonia.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
eat  as  his  appetite  returns,  and  to  go  abroad  when  he  feels  able  to.  There 
is  no  danger  of  phthisis  or  other  chronic  affections  following.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles  typhus,  and  differs  widely  from  enterica,  as  sdso  from  pleurisy 
and  from  broncho-pneumonia. 

Recurrence, — A  person  who  has  once  suffered  from  pneumonia  is 
afterwards  more  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease.  Instances  have  been 
recorded  in  which  it  has  recurred  eight,  ten,  and  even  more  times.  Some- 
times the  same  part  of  the  lung  is  affected  on  successive  occasions,  sometimes 
not.  Relapses  are  not  frequent,  if  by  this  term  we  understand  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  morbid  process  before  the  patient  has  completely  recovered. 
But  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  other  lung  not  infrequently  comes 
on  in  the  form  of  a  relapse. 

jEtiology, — ^Pneumonia  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  though  rare  in  children 
under  three  years  old ;  and  in  both  sexes,  though  commoner  in  men  than 
in  women.  It  is  met  with  in  all  climates  and  in  every  race  of  the  human 
family.  Moreover,  it  is  common  among  brutes.  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  death  in  monkeys,  horses,  and  among  cattle ;  it  frequently 
assumes  an  epizodtic  form,  and  decimates  both  oxen  and  sheep. 

Different  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  pneumonia  is  more 
apt  to  occur  in  persons  who  are  strong  and  healthy,  or  in  those  who  are 
weak  and  delicate.  There  is  no  diffictdty  in  finding  instances  in  support  of 
either  view,  and  one  cannot  help  being  profoundly  impressed  by  the  cases 
that  one  now  and  then  sees  of  vigorous  young  men  carried  suddenly  off  by 
this  disease.  Yet  these  are,  after  all,  exceptions.  "Acute  pneumonia 
occurring  in  a  previously  young  and  healthy  subject''  is  more  often 
described  than  seen,  though  if  we  except  specific  fevers  it  is  probably  more 
often  seen  as  a  primary  invasion  than  any  other  acute  inflammation. 

If  we  take  the  cases  of  hepatisation  of  the  lung  as  they  occur  in  the 
deadhouse,  the  majority  are  found  to  be  secondary  to  cardiac  or  renal  dis- 
ease, to  enteric  or  other  specific  fevers,  or  to  wasting  maladies  like  cancer, 
diabetes,  and  paraplegia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  frequent  for  acute 
lobar  pneumonia  to  be  associated  with  phthisis,  with  bronchitis,  or  with 
primary  pleurisy. 

Even  if  these  cases  be  excluded,  and  we  examine  the  records  of  ap- 
parently primary  idiopathic  pneumonia,  we  find,  as  Dr  Wilks  has  long 
taught,  that  in  many  cases  the  patient  is  old  and  feeble,  or  half  starved,  or 
habitually  intemperate. 

Occasionally  pneumonia  assumes  an  epidemic  character  among  men,  as 
among  cattle.  This  is  seldom  seen  now,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
like  measles,  syphilis,  influenza,  and  perhaps  the  sweating  sickness,  it  was 
once  a  more  frequent  t3rpe,  and  that  its  present  sporadic  occurrence  has  not 
been,  and  possibly  may  not  be,  always  the  rule. 

In  Dr  Sturges'  interesting  monograph  there  are  accounts  of  epidemic 
and  very  fatal  pneumonia  in  Flanders  during  1557,  in  the  garrison  of 
Philipebourg  in  1688,  and  in  Iceland  in  1863.  He  aJso  refers  to  an  epi- 
demic in  the  22nd  Begiment,  when  stationed  in  New  Brunswick,  recorded 
by  Dr  Walshe  in  the  '  Army  Medical  Beports '  for  1867,  and  to  one  in  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  in  1860,  described  by  Dr  Bryson  in  the  *  Lancet '  (Jan. 
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9th,  1864).  JiirgeDsen  recorded  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  {memnooui 
from  1873  to  1881  in  the  village  of  Lustnau,  near  Tiibingen,  and  Dr 
Ballard  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board  an  outbreak  of  appaientlj 
infectious  pneumonia  at  Middlesbrough  in  1888.* 

Gases  have  been  reported  of  infecHotis  pneumomsL  One  strikiog  instance 
of  five  adult  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  the  same  house  and  successively 
carried  off  by  the  disease,  was  described  by  Dr  Patchett  iii  Uie  '  Lancet '  for 
1882.     It  had  occurred  in  1876. 

The  principal  exciting  cause  of  pneumonia — as  of  pleurisy  and  bronchit^ 
—is  commonly  supposed  to  be  "catching  cold."  There  is  no  physidan 
who  cannot  recall  to  his  memory  instances  in  which  patients  were  attacked 
immediately  after  getting  wet  through,  or  after  lying  on  damp  grass,  or 
after  some  other  very  definite  exposure  to  cold.  But  writers  who  have 
tabulated  their  cases,  with  the  object  of  determining  the  frequency  of  the 
operation  of  cold  as  a  cause  of  the  disease,  have  failed  to  trace  it  in  any 
but  a  comparatively  small  proportion.  Among  205  cases  collected  by 
GrisoUe,  45  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  cold ;  but  among  186  cases  of 
Ziemssen's  only  10,  and  among  212  cases  of  Griesinger's  only  4,  could  be 
clearly  attributed  to  this  cause,  f 

Again,  in  the  relations  of  pneumonia  and  of  bronchitis  reepectivdy  to 
different  climates  and  to  different  seasons  of  the  year,  there  are  diffiBrenoes 
which  oppose  the  view  that  the  two  diseases  have  the  same  i^kjogy. 
Pneumonia  does  not,  like  bronchitis,  increase  in  frequency  with  the  latitude 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  And  with  respect  to  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  observations  made  at  Vienna  have  shown  that  whereas 
in  that  city  the  prevalence  of  bronchitis  reaches  its  maximum  in  March,  and 
then  gradually  declines  through  the  rest  of  the  spring  and  sommer,  the 
prevalence  of  pneumonia  increases  steadily  from  February  to  May,  after 
which  it  falls  rapidly.  This  last  part  of  the  statement  must  not  be  taken 
as  applying  to  other  places  besides  Vienna,  still  less  to  Europe  generally ; 
for  Jiirgensen  finds  that  there  is  a  broad  difference  between  continental  and 
insular  climates  as  regards  the  months  in  which  pneumonia  is  most  apt  to 
occur ;  in  the  former  it  is  between  March  and  May,  in  the  latter  between 
December  and  February.  But  if  the  year  be  divided  into  two  halves,  the 
one  from  December  to  May,  the  other  from  June  to  November,  then  it  is 
found  that,  throughout  Europe,  two  thirds  of  the  cases  of  pneomonia  hll 
into  the  first  half,  one  third  into  the  second. 

Another  point  which  confirms  the  opinion  that  pneumonia  is  not  directly 
due  to  cold  is  that  sailors  and  others  whose  occupations  expose  them  to 
bad  weather  do  not  seem  especially  prone  to  the  disease. 

Again,  true  pneumonia  is  not  set  up  by  local  injuries  to  the  chesty  wounds 
of  the  lungs,  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi,  or  any  like  causes.  Traumatic 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  chronic  and  interstitial,  or  may  be 
acute  and  caseous,  but  it  is  not  hepatisation.  It  is  impossible  to  induce  the 
affection  experimentally  in  animals.  | 

In  the  pneumonic  lung,  as  in  so  many  other  morbid  structure^  tiit 

*  See  the  bibliography  by  Dr  Coupland  in  the  Report  on  Acute  PBeamonia  ('  CoDadivf 
Investigation  Record/  vol.  ii,  p.  10) ;  tSao  foor  instances,  ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  104^  and  a  fall  aoeoaat 
of  an  epidemic  of  pneumonia  in  the  Punjab  by  Surgeon-M^jor  MannaeD,  voL  ii,  p.  77. 
t  These  figures  are  taken  from  Jurgensen  s  article  in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbndi.' 
t  Sommerbrodt  stated  that  he  saw  it  follow  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  parcUondecf 
iron  into  the  air-passages;  but  Jdrgensen  repeated  the  experiment,  and  the  rssaH  «■* 
negative. 
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discovery  of  microphytes  has  rewarded  the  diligence  and  skill  of  modem 
histologists.  Friedlander  first  described  in  1882  micrococci,  usually  occur- 
ring in  pairs  or  chains,  and  surrounded  by  an  envelope  (Diplococcus  pneu^ 
monuB),  They  are  frequently  present  in  the  hepatised  lung,  and  have  been 
found  in  the  rusty  sputum.  Dr  Giles  found  them  in  India  (^Brit.  Med. 
Joum.,'  July  7th,  1883).  But  they  may  also  occur  in  lobtdar  and  other 
kinds  of  inflammation  of  the  lung.  Moreover,  other  microphytes,  spherical 
and  rod-shaped,  have  been  found  in  cases  of  pneumonia. 

Pathology. — ^The  traditional  view  is  that  pneumonia  is  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung,  and  that  the  pyrexia  and  other  symptoms  are  secondary 
to  the  local  lesion.  For  many  years,  however,  doubts  have  been  expressed 
as  to  whether  this  is  the  true  pathology  of  this  remarkable  disease  ;  and  it 
is  possible  to  regard  pneumonia  as  a  general  and  specific  disease  to  which 
the  hepatised  lung  bears  the  same  relation  as  the  intestinal  ulcers  to  enteric 
fever,  or  the  angina  to  scarlatina.  The  following  considerations  bear  upon 
this  question,  which  is  far  from  having  only  a  speculative  interest. 

Are  we  right  in  assuming  hepatisation  to  be  an  inflammatory  process  at 
all  f  We  have  seen  that  it  cannot  be  caused  by  injury  or  irritants,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  direct  result  of  exposure  to  cold.  It  does  not 
lead  to  suppuration  on  the  one  hand  or  to  fibroid  induration  on  the  other. 
The  exudation  is  peculiar,  and  unlike  that  of  undoubted  inflammation  which 
has  extended  from  the  bronchial  tubes  to  the  air-vesicles.  The  distribu- 
tion is  remarkable.  The  disease  never  or  scarcely  ever  assumes  a  chronic  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  process  seems 
witnessed  to  by  the  constantly  concomitant  plemisy  and  occasional  peri- 
carditis; as  also  by  the  exudation  of. fibrin  and  leucocytes  along  with 
blood-discs.  Moreover,  we  are  familiar  with  other  cases  of  non-traumatic 
inflammations  which  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  organs  they  afiect, 
and  which,  as  they  do  not  originate  from  ordinary  irritants,  so  fail  to 
produce  the  ordinary  results  of  inflammation.  Such  are  the  tubal  nephritis 
of  Bright's  disease,  the  membranous  laryngitis  of  diphtheria,  and  the  syno- 
vitis of  rheumatism. 

If  the  characteristic  lesion  of  pneumonia  may  be  accepted  as  a  special 
form  of  inflammation,  it  is  not  to  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  mucous,  but 
to  the  plastic  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  that  it  should  be  compared. 
The  pidmonary  alveoli  are  lined  by  endothelium  with  Ijrmphatic  stomata,  not 
by  columnar  epithelium  with  a  vascular  mucosa ;  and  this  is  in  all  likelihood 
developed  from  the  mesoderm,  like  the  pleuro-peritoneal  endothelium,  and 
not  like  that  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  from  an  outgrowth  of  the  hypoblast. 
The  alveoli,  not  the  '*  parenchyma  of  the  lung,"  are  the  primary  seat  of 
the  exudation  of  pneumonia,  as  Addison  proved  fifty  years  ago. 

If  the  other  symptoms  of  pneumonia  are  secondary  to  the  pulmonary 
lesion,  why  is  the  temperature  so  much  higher  than  in  other  inflammations, 
whether  serous,  mucous,  or  visceral — higher  than  in  any  other  disease  except 
specific  fevers,  tuberculosis,  or  pysemia )  Why  is  there  albuminuria  with 
cloudy  swelling  of  the  renal  epithelium,  which  disappears  with  the  pyrexia, 
and  never  leads  to  permanent  local  changes  9  Why  are  the  chlorides  so 
remarkably  deficient  in  the  urine)  Why  do  the  general  symptoms  some- 
times precede  evidence  of  the  local  lesion.''^ 

*  It  has  been  asked  why  the  general  B^ptoms  are  so  independent  of  the  severity  and 
extent  of  the  local  lesion.  But  its  "  severity  **  is  probably  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  every 
case,  and  its  extent  is  certainly  not  without  influence ;  double  pneumonia  is  a  more  serious 
disease  than  single,  and  consolidation  of  three  fourths  of  a  lung  than  of  half  its  lower  lobe. 
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Again,  the  course  is  said  to  be  too  typical  for  that  of  a  local  inflam- 
mation. Why  does  crisis  often  occur  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  why  is 
convalescence  so  rapid  and  complete  ? 

Pneumonia,  though  certainly  not  infectious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  sometimes  occurs,  as  we  have  seen,  in  epidemics ;  yet  it  does  not 
protect  from  future  attacks. 

Lastly,  the  presence  of  a  microphyte,  even  if  not  yet  ascertained  to  be 
constant  and  characteristic,  suggests  a  specific  origin  and  character. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work  the  author  r^arded  as  not  dis- 
proved the  common  opinion  that  pneumonia  is  essentially  a  local  inflamma- 
tion, accompanied  by  symptomatic  pyrexia.  "The  trutii,"  he  remarked, 
"seems  to  be  that  the  question  of  the  real  patholc^y  of  pneumonia  is 
involved  in  a  much  wider  one,  to  which  at  present  no  positive  answer  cm 
be  given.  We  have  seen,  in  the  chapter  on  inflammation,  that  many 
modem  observers  believe  that  no  form  of  spreading  inflammation  is  due 
merely  to  the  reaction  of  the  organism  against  a  local  injury.  If  this  be  the 
case,  some  specific  exciting  cause,  such  as  Jurgensen  assumes  for  pneumonia, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  present  in  a  vast  number  of  other  inflammatoxy  dis- 
eases. Probably  many  years  will  pass  before  the  true  relations  (rf  all  d 
them  are  fully  understood.  In  the  meantime  it  would  not  be  really  advancing 
in  the  right  direction  to  detach  pneumonia  from  other  thoracic  afiections, 
with  some  of  which  it  may,  after  all,  prove  to  be  closely  allied,  or  to  force  it 
into  a  close  relation  with  the  group  of  acute  specific  diseases  as  now  nnder- 
stood,  from  which  it  certainly  differs  in  many  important  partacahnL"  It 
appears  to  the  present  writer  that  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  pneo- 
monia  is  neither  a  specific  fever  nor  a  mere  local  inflammation,  but  the 
special  idiopathic  discoise  of  the  lung,  like  acute  nephritis  and  acute  yelknr 
atrophy  of  the  liver.  Much  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  pathology  of 
inflammation  generally,  and  on  the  validity  of  the  distinction  between  acute 
pneumonia  and  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  lung. 

Prognosis. — Uncomplicated  pneumonia  is  far  less  dangerous  than  its 
severe  symptoms  seem  to  threaten.  The  average  death-rate  cannot  be  stated 
with  accuracy ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  varies  enormously,  according  to  the 
number  of  primary  cases  in  proportion  to  those  which  are  secondary  to 
some  other  disease ;  many  of  the  latter  are  obviously  hopeless  from  the  first 
Moreover,  the  danger  of  pneumonia  is  widely  different  at  different  ages — 
children  as  a  rule  recover  from  acute  lobar  pneumonia ;  and  in  young  h^thy 
adults,  of  temperate  habits,  the  prognosis  is  almost  as  good  ;  Jiirgensen  gives 
the  death-raf e  in  such  cases  as  from  3  to  6  per  cent  But  to  old  people, 
i,  e,  to  bH  above  sixty — or  to  those  who,  though  not  old,  are  worn  out  by 
misery,  dissipation,  or  drink* — the  disease  is  exceedingly  fatal.  Neverthe- 
less, from  time  to  time  one  sees  a  patient  recover  even  when  the  circum- 
stances have  appeared  most  adverse. 

The  most  important  considerations  as  to  the  prognosis  in  a  case  of  pneu- 
monia— apart  from  the  age  of  the  patient  (which  is  almost  as  important  as 
in  typhus  or  in  diabetes)  and  his  habits — are  the  presence  of  renal  disease 
and  the  presence  of  heart  disease;  either  of  these  complications  makes 
even  a  limited  consolidation  of  a  single  lung  in  a  young  and  temperate  person 
of  the  gravest  significance. 

*  Of  87  cases  of  pneumonia  in  persons  reported  as  intemperate,  15  died,  or  aboat  2  ia  5; 
of  228  reported  ''temperate/'  42  died,  or  less  than  1  in  5 ;  and  of  80 total  abatainm, 9 dH 
or  little  over  1  in  10  (*  Collective  Investigation  Becord,'  voL  i,  p.  96).  The  tiiirdcUws  w«W 
include  a  large  proportion  of  children,  and  the  first  many  elderly  people. 
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Lastly,  even  in  a  young  and  healthy  subject^  danger  is  indicated  if  the 
local  lesions  are  extensive,  if  the  whole  of  one  lung  or  if  both  lungs  are 
affected.  Experience  has  taught  that  it  is  never  safe  to  speak  confidently 
of  the  recovery  of  a  patient  with  pneumonia,  however  favourable  its  course 
may  be  during  the  first  few  days.  For  what  was  single  may  soon  become 
double  pneumonia ;  a  change  for  the  worst  is  apt  to  occur  suddenly ;  the 
pulse,  of  moderate  frequency  hitherto,  runs  up  quickly,  respiration  becomes 
more  frequent  and  shallow,  the  strength  fails  with  terrible  rapidity,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  end  may  come.  In  all  probability  the  cause  of  the  fatal 
issue  in  such  cases  is  the  supervention  of  inflammatory  oedema  or  "  acute 
congestion"  in  parts  of  the  lungs  previously  unaffected.  Other  cases  go 
steadily  downwards  from  the  very  commencement 

In  children  above  infancy,  primary  lobar  pneumonia  is  of  good  prognosis. 
But  the  less  apparently  severe  cases  which  appear  in  rachitic  children, 
or  after  measles  and  whooping-cough,  and  perhaps  are  really  catarrhal 
pneumonia  affecting  a  number  of  lobtdes  close  together,  are  more  dangerous, 
particularly  in  children  under  three  years  old.  Of  120  cases  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia in  children  Dr  Goodhart  lost  25. 

Treatment, — ^Pneumonia  has  been  the  battle-field  of  therapeutics  as  well 
as  of  pathology,  since  it  was  described  clinically  by  Laennec  and  anatomically 
by  Bokitansky. 

From  1820  to  1840  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  vigorously  applied  to 
this,  the  typically  sthenic  inflammation  in  a  young  and  healthy  subject.  In 
France  especially  la  saigrUe  coup  mr  coup  was  practised  in  the  hope  and  belief 
of  "jugulating"  the  disease.  In  England  twenty  ounces  of  blood  and  more 
were  often  abstracted  from  the  arm,  time  after  time,  or  the  patient  was  bled 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  so  as  to  obtain  a  larger  flow  before  syncope 
occurred.  Any  failure  was  ascribed  to  want  of  early  and  bold  vene- 
section.^ 

Mercury,  usually  in  the  form  of  calomel,  and  combined  with  opium,  was 
also  given  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  venesection,  particularly  in  England. 
Antimony  was  often  conjoined  with  fnerciuials,  and  in  Italy  it  was  given  in 
lai^e  and  nauseating  doses  as  a  specific  remedy  for  pneumonia. 

A  great  revulsion  of  practice  occurred  in  this  country  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  decades  of  the  century  against  "antiphlogistic"  and  in  favour  of 
"  corroborant"  treatment  of  inflammations,  and  of  acute  diseases  generally. 
Wine  and  brandy,  often  in  "  heroic"  doses,  were  prescribed  in  pneumonia 
under  the  influence  of  the  late  Dr  Todd. 

Meantime,  some  physicians,  among  whom  the  late  Dr  Hughes  Bennett, 
of  Edinburgh,  deserves  the  foremost  place,  had  been  observing  the  natural 
history  of  pneumonia,  and  had  found  that^  at  least  in  young  and  temperate 
patients,  its  danger  had  been  much  over-estimated,  that  it  tended  to  recovery 
after  a  week's  duration,  and  that  neither  bleeding,  nor  mercury,  nor  antimony 
nor  alcohol  was  necessary  in  favourable  cases,  or  could  be  depended  on  to 
save  life  in  unfavourable  ones.  For  many  years  past  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia in  England  has  been  practically  the  same  as  that  of  typhus,  enteric  fever, 

*  In  Gennany  Skoda^  then  at  the  head  of  the  Yiennese  school,  had  learned  to  diBtrust 
large  and  systematic  depletion,  although  he  stUl  bled  in  the  earlier  stages  of  pneumonia,  and 
heliered  in  the  power  of  drogs  to  deflbrinate  the  blood  and  cut  short  the  disease.  There  was  a 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  treatment  of  nneumonia  in  his  wards,  as  witnessed  by  the 
writer  in  the  year  1866,  and  in  those  of  Bouillaud  during  the  preceding  winter,  where  repeated 
bleeding  was  stiU  the  rule.  At  the  same  time  cases  of  pneumonia  were  being  **  cured  "  at 
the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  Vienna  by  infinitesimal  doses  of  useless  drugs. 
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or  scarlatina — expectant,  not  in  the  sense  of  doing  nothing  for  the  patient,  hat 
of  putting  him  in  the  best  circumstances  for  recovery  when  the  miJady 
has  run  its  course,  and  watching  meantime  for  any  unfayouraUe  syrapton, 
so  as  to  meet  it  when  it  appears. 

Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  (German  pfayslciaos  thtt 
better  results  can  be  obtained  by  vigorous  antipyretic  treatment^  like  that 
which  has  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  enteric  fever.  At  Basle  cold 
baths  have  been  used  whenever  the  temperature  rose  a  little  above  102^ 
Fahr.  Jiirgensen  advises  that  1 04^  should  be  the  point  at  which  ba^  should 
be  systematically  employed ;  while  for  patients  whose  temperature  ranges  at 
from  101^  to  103^  he  merely  orders  a  tepid  bath  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
increase  the  normal  remission  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  He  ako 
administers  quinine  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  at  intervals  of  forty-eight  hours. 
The  theoretical  basis  of  this  practice  is  that  the  great  danger  of  {meamonia 
is  failure  of  the  heart,  as  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  pyrexia 
and  of  disturbance  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  In  proof  of  its  efficacj 
Jiirgensen  adduces  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  fatal  cases  that  have 
occurred  in  his  practice,  showing  that  scarcely  any  of  his  patients  died 
except  such  as  had  some  dangerous  complication.  He  makes  a  pennt  of 
giving  wine  as  a  stimulant  to  the  heart  before  each  cold  bath ;  and  when 
signs  of  cardiac  failure  appear,  he  gives  alcohol  freely,  as  well  as  camfdior 
and  musk. 

Few  English  physicians,  however,  believe  that  pneumonia  can  be  jugu- 
lated by  cold  baths  any  more  than  by  bleeding,  or  that  moderate  pyrexia  n 
so  injurious  that  it  must  be  persistently  attacked. 

Even  if  cold  baths  are  harmless,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  antipy- 
retic drugs  are  as  liable  to  do  mischief  as  the  antiphlc^stlc  treatment  whi^ 
they  now  supersede.  A  careful  trial  of  antipyrrhin  in  a  series  of  cases  of 
acute  pneumonia  led  the  late  Dr  Botkin,  of  St  Petersburg,  to  the  candid 
avowal  that  it  was  doubtful  if  it  ever  did  good,  and  certain  that  it  often  did 
harm. 

The  present  wiiter  has  more  than  once  employed  venesection  in  what 
seemed  a  suitable  case  without  preventing  death,  has  used  cold  baths  to 
check  pyrexia  without  doing  any  harm,  but  with  doubtlul  efiect  on  the 
course  of  the  disease,  has  given  aconite  from  the  beginning  without  in  the 
least  altering  the  rise  of  temperature  or  averting  serious  complications,  and 
has  seen  quinine,  antimony,  wine,  and  brandy,  all  in  turn  prove  nseless  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  non-specific  and  rationally  expectant  treatment  of  pneuDMHiia,  as 
generally  carried  on  in  hospitals  and  in  private  practice  in  Ixmdon,  is  some- 
what as  follows. 

On  the  first  rigor  and  rise  in  temperature  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  k^ 
undisturbed,  and  his  strength  husbanded.  The  worst  cases  are  those  in 
which  the  patient  has  kept  up  during  the  first  day  of  illness,  or  when  some 
unhappy  street  outcast  has  walked  about  with  the  disease  upon  him  nntO 
brought  exhausted  to  a  hospital. 

The  room  must  be  kept  comfortably  warm.  The  patient  must  not  talk, 
and  must  not  sit  up  in  bed.  A  single  calomel  purge  does  no  harm,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  preventing  the  exhibition  of  physic  afterwards,  when  the 
patient  is  less  able  to  bear  its  effects. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  beef-tea,  milk,  and  arrowroot  or  gmel,  wi^ 
tea,  fruit,  jelly  or  ice,  if  desired,  and  a  free  supply  of  water,  effervescji^ 
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drinks,  or  any  harmless  form  of  diluent.  A  cup  of  tea  is  harmless  and 
refreshing,  and  strong  coffee  is  sometimes  a  useful  stimulant  Nitre, 
citrate  of  potash,  or  acetate  of  ammonia  are  usually  prescribed,  and  pro- 
bably are  of  real  service  as  diuretics,  and  by  promoting  the  solution  and 
excretion  of  inflammatory  products  towards  the  close  of  the  disease ;  but 
they  need  not  be  insisted  on  if  (even  when  suitably  disguised)  they  are 
refused  by  a  child. 

When  pleiuitic  pain  is  present  it  may  often  be  relieved  by  poultices,  a 
mustard  plaster,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  by  a  blister ;  but  in  really 
severe  pain  nothing  gives  so  rapid  and  complete  relief  as  a  few  leeches.  In 
aged  or  feeble  patients  we  must  trust  to  hot  applications  and  morphia 
injections. 

When  cough  and  expectoration  are  difficulty  ipecacuanha  with  paregoric 
and  squills  is  indicated.  If  there  is  continued  want  of  sleep,  ten  grains  of 
Dover's  powder  is  probably  the  most  efficient  remedy,  and  mere  sympto- 
matic albuminuria  does  not  counter-indicate  it.  If,  however,  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  safer  to  give  chloral  hydrate 
or  hyoscyamine. 

If  the  temperature  rises  over  104^  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  cold  sponging 
should  be  employed,  and  if  this  is  ineffectual  and  delirium  is  present^ 
Leiter's  coils,  or  the  wet  pack  or  ice-bags  vmder  the  armpits  are  probably 
safer  than  the  cold  bath.  Nevertheless,  if  the  heart  is  sound  and  the 
patient  young,  a  bath  may  be  used.  Dr  Lees  has  lately  published  some  good 
results  of  treatment  with  ice-bags  ('  Lancet,'  ii,  1889),  and  Dr  Goodhart  has 
recorded  his  own  experience  of  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  by  cold  appli- 
cations in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  for  the  same  year. 

If  cyanosis  appears,  with  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
— a  small,  frequent^  and  feeble  pulse,  epigastric  pulsation,  distended  and 
pulsating  jugular  veins — the  abstraction  of  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm  will  relieve  the  pressing  symptoms  and  perhaps  do 
permanent  good.  Wet  or  dry  cupping  between  the  shoulders  is  generally 
less  effectual. 

In  the  case  of  children,  writes  Dr  Eustace  Smith,  where  there  is  great 
dyspnoea  and  threatened  cardiac  failure  from  over-distension  of  the  right 
side  of  the  hearty  life  may  often  be  saved  by  taking  one,  two,  or  more 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  "I 
can  look  back,"  he  continues,  ''to  some  fatal  cases  which  I  now  believe 
might  have  been  saved  had  I  had  the  courage  to  relieve  the  labouring  heart 
by  judicious  removal  of  blood." 

The  greatest  danger  in  pneumonia  is  not  from  the  fever  nor  from  the 
pulmonary  obstruction — ^it  is  from  failure  of  the  heart  To  meet  this, 
digitalis  may  be  given  with  advantage,  but  it  is  less  effectual  than  in  cases  of 
valvular  disease.  Ammonia,  with  or  without  senega,  ether,  and  Hoffmann's 
anodjme  (Sp.  iStheris  co.)  are  all  valuable  drugs.  But  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  meeting  either  .an  obstructed  pulmonary  circulation  or  a 
directly  failing  left  ventricle  is  to  use  brandy  frequently  and  in  measured 
doses,  but  increased  if  necessary  up  to  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  ounces  in 
the  day.  Children  and  young  adults  seldom  need  it,-  but  there  are  few 
patients  above  forty,  and  probably  none  above  fifty,  who  do  not  need 
stimulants  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  from  very  early  in  the  disease. 
Sometimes  port  wine  or  champagne  suits  better  than  brandy  ;  the  kind  of 
stimulant  may  be  decided  by  the  patient's  feelings,  but  the  quantity  and 
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frequency  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart. 

Secondary  forms  of  pneumonia, — ^We  have  seen  how  the  course  ol  poen- 
monia  differs  according  to  the  age  and  habits  of  the  patient^  and  acocwdii^ 
as  the  heart  and  the  kidneys  are  healthy  or  the  reverse.  Another  im- 
portant practical  distinction  is  between  primary  pneumonia,  with  or  withoot 
complications,  and  pneumonia  secondary  to  other  diseases. 

In  rheumatic  fever  pneumonia  is  not  common,  but  when  it  occurs  it  is  a 
very  grave  complication. 

In  the  course  of  Brighfs  disease,  particularly  in  the  parenchymatous  and 
lardaceous  forms,  pneumonia  is  almost  always  fatal 

In  disease  of  the  heart  it  commonly  attends  pulmonary  hemorrhage  (or 
"  apoplexy,"  as  it  has  been  called),  a  condition  in  which  the  air-vesicles  are 
filled  with  blood,  and  a  patch  of  lung  becomes  solid,  dark  red  on  section,  and 
like  damson-cheese  in  appearance.  Uepatisation  often  takes  (dace  around 
the  wedge-shaped  mass  of  solid  lung,  but  it  does  not  spread  far,  and  the 
symptoms  are  not  so  severe  as  those  of  primary  pneumonia. 

In  typhus,  enterica,  and  other  fevers  ordinary  lobar  jmeumonia  maj 
occur  (pp.  112,  129,  148);  but  far  more  frequently  a  condition  of  the 
lungs  is  recognised  during  life,  and  verified  after  death,  which  has  been 
called  ^^  typhoid  pneumonia,''  or,  more  properly,  "  hyposkUic  pnemmmia  vUk 
congestion"  It  is  found  occupying  not  the  bases,  but  the  backs  of  the 
lungs — the  lowest  part  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed ;  it  almost  always  affKts 
both  lungs  more  or  less ;  it  is  not  continuous,  but  consists  of  patches  of 
airless  tissue,  including  several  lobules,  and  surrounded  by  congested  and 
oedematous  but  crepitant  lung  (cf.  pp.  Ill,  144).  It  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  high  temperature  of  primary  pneumonia  nor  by  its  ot^er  striking 
characters,  and  yields  imperfect  resonance  rather  than  dulness,  tameless  or 
subcrepitant  r41es  rather  than  true  pneumonic  crepitation.  When  recogmaed, 
it  shows  prostration  in  general,  and  weakness  of  the  cardiac  muscle  in 
particular,  and  calls  for  ammonia  and  for  brandy.* 

Alcoholic  pneumonia,  or  that  which  is  found  associated  with  delirium 
tremens,  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  994). 

Inflammatory  oedema  and  acute  pulmonary  congestion, — ^Dropsy  <rf  the  hmg 
is  not  infrequent  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease ;  as  wit^  oedOTia  of  the 
glottis,  it  is  probably  always  in  some  degree  inflammatory.  But  apart 
from  these  cases  there  is  an  oedematous  inflammation  of  the  lungs  which 
comes  on  acutely  and  without  previous  disease.  It  has  been  described  as 
acute  pulmonary  congestion,  and  may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  the  first 
stage  of  hepatisation  (p.  986).  A  case  is  narrated  by  Hertz  in  '  2Sem8sen's 
Handbuch,'  and  another  by  Dr  Leuf  in  the  *  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,'  January,  1885.  Such  marked  and  severe  cases  are  rare,  but  many 
inteUigent  observers  believe  that  "  active  congestion  "  of  the  lungs,  distinct 
from  pneumonia  and  from  phthisis,  is  a  real  and  not  infrequent  mahdy.t 

Chronic  lobar  pneumonia, — We  have  seen  Uiat  one  peculiarity  of  acute 
pneumonia  is  that,  when  the  patient  recovers,  the  hepatised  lung  clears  up 
completely,  and  the  tissue  retains  no  trace  of  injury  from  the  severe  per- 

*  It  is  in  this  sense  of  hypostatic  congestion  that  Arbuthnof  s  dictum  Kpftif^ '  *  ^ 
peripneomony  is  the  last  fatal  symptom  of  every  disease,  for  nobody  diet  without  a  stagM- 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs"  ('Of  Diet,'  chap.  iii). 

t  See  on  this  subject  Hodgkin's  remarks  ('  Lectures  on  Morbid  Anatomy/  toL  fi,  p.  12^ 
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yersion  of  structure  it  has  passed  through.  But  to  this,  as  to  every  patho- 
logical rule,  there  are  occasional  exceptions.  Abscess  following  pneumonia 
is  so  rare  that  its  very  existence  is  doubtful  (p.  987) ;  gangrene  only  ensues 
under  special  conditions,  which  will  be  discussed  further  on ;  and  phthisis 
does  not  originate  in  acute  lobar  pneumonia. 

But  Addison  described  certain  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which,  after 
an  illness  of  a  few  weeks,  with  all  the  evidences  of  consolidation  present^  the 
patient  dies,  and  the  lung  is  found  uniformly  "  albuminised."  The  section 
is  not  soft^  lacerable,  and  granular,  as  in  acute  grey  hepatisation,  but  smooth, 
solid,  and  tough.  The  alveoli  are  full  of  fibrillated  lymph,  and  the  exuda- 
tion cells  may  have  begun  to  be  granular  and  fatty.  It  is,  a  condition  of 
the  lung  very  liable  to  break  down,  and  thus  lead  to  rapid  phthisis ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  condition  from  which  recovery  may  take  place,  and 
the  lung  be  completely  restored. 

Wilks  and  Moxon,  after  quoting  this  account,  continue,  "  That  there  is 
a  chronic  pneumonia  of  such  a  kind  can  scarcely  be  denied  when  it  is  remem- 
bered for  how  long  a  time  all  the  signs  of  consolidation  may  endure,  and 
then  a  complete  restoration  take  place.  We  must  therefore  believe  that 
there  is  a  true  chronic  pneumonia,  whose  origin  is  an  ordinary  inflammation 
and  exudation  into  the  alveoli,  and  whose  appearance  is  best  denoted  by  the 
term  *  uniform  albuminous  induration.'  "* 

They  add,  however,  that  such  chronic  pneumonia  may  be  of  the  lobular 
kind,  and  Addison  himself  said  that  this  condition  may  be  limited  to  one 
or  a  few  lobules  only ;  so  that  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  this 
"  least  frequent  of  the  permanent  pneumonic  indurations  of  the  lung  "  is  not, 
after  all,  an  unusually  extensive  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

Broncho-pneumonia,  t — In  children,  acute  bronchitis  affecting  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes  is  often  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the 
pulmonary  alveoli,  usually  of  both  lungs.  And  even  in  adults  the 
same  thing  is  observed,  although  very  rarely.  Among  children  it  is  especially 
at  an  early  age  that  this  is  apt  to  occur.  Ziemssen,  out  of  ninety-eight  cases, 
found  that  sixty-seven — and  Steffen,  out  of  seventy-two-cases,  found  that 
fifty-two— occurred  in  patients  under  three  years  old. 

Mikiogy, — In  many  instances  the  affection  is  secondary  to  some  infective 
disease.  Measles  and  whooping-cough  furnish  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
cases  of  broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  also  sometimes  seen  after  diphtheria, 
rubeola,  smallpox,  or  scarlet  fever.  Jiirgensen  insists,  as  other  writers  had 
before,  on  the  greatly  increased  liability  to  broncho-pneumonia,  as  a  com- 
plication of  bronchitis  (whether  after  measles  or  independently  of  any 
infective  disease),  in  those  who  are'obliged  to  breathe  impure  air  in  the  close, 
narrow  rooms  of  the  poor.  He  is  even  disposed  to  attribute  the  greater 
frequency  of  the  affection  in  winter  to  defect  of  ventilation  rather  than 
directly  to  inclemency  of  season.  It  is  probable  that  rickets  renders  a 
child  more  apt  to  become  affected  with  broncho-pneumonia  if  it  is  attacked 
with  bronchitis.  Dr  Wilks,  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1860, 
showed  that  broncho-pneumonia  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  children 
suffering  from  severe  bums. 

*  'Pathological  Anatomy/  p.  888.  Addison's  original  description  appeared  in  the 
'Ou/s  Hospital  Reports'  for  1848,  and  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  his  collected  pi^rs 
pnhUshed  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  p.  27. 

t  Syn, — Catiirrhal  pneumonia.  Lobular  pneumonia.  Pulmonary  or  Alveolar  catarrh. 
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As  to  the  special  causes  of  the  exceptional  cases  when  broncho-pneiimoma 
like  that  of  infants  occurs  in  adults,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  say  anything 
definite.  The  following  are  a  few  cases  which  occurred  at  Gruy's  HosphaL 
A  woman,  aged  thirty,  having  miscarried  eight  days  before,  was  attacked 
with  shivering  and  headache,  and  died  after  an  illness  that  lasted  ten  dayt. 
A  man,  aged  twenty-five,  of  dissipated  habits,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
under  a  course  of  mercurial  treatment  for  syphilis,  received  a  blow  on  the 
nose  while  he  was  drunken ;  this  was  followed  by  epistaxis,  which  conthnied 
until  the  nares  were  plugged ;  the  mucous  memlniwe  then  snpporated 
profusely,  the  discharge  being  very  foetid ;  and  he  sank  and  died  at  the  end 
of  a  week.  A  third  case  was  that  of  a  man  aged  twenty-eight,  a 
singer  at  a  music-hall.  He  had  a  fall  from  a  cart,  and  this  led  to  an  iUoesB 
which  proved  fatal  in  three  weeks.  At  first  he  tried  to  go  on  wiUi  hk 
singing,  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  give  it  up.  When  admitted,  shortly 
before  his  death,  he  was  already  comatose.  In  this  instance  some  of  the 
patches  showed  central  sloughs,  but  in  the  reports  of  the  two  other  cases  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  appearances  were  identical  with  those  that  are 
commonly  seen  in  children.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  second  case  the 
inflammation  was  set  up  by  the  inhalation  of  foetid  pus  from  the  nasal  cavidei 
into  the  air-passages.  Indeed,  the  report  of  another  case,  in  which  a  shnilar 
afiection  of  the  lungs  was  met  with  as  a  complication  of  tubercular  meningitii 
in  a  woman  aged  thirty-four,  attributes  broncho-pneumonia  to  the  entrance 
of  food  into  the  bronchial  tubes  while  she  Mras  struggling  in  her  delirium. 

Breathing  irritant  gases,  especially  chlorine  in  large  quantity,  som^imes 
sets  up  intense  broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  ordinary  broncho-pneumonia  of  children  is  often,  if  not 
always,  the  entrance  into  the  alveoli  of  inflammatory  products  formed  in 
the  smaller  tubes,  as  the  result  of  violent  inspiratory  effiMts. 

It  is  also  said  that  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  infrequent  in  extreme  old 
age,  and  that  it  often  ends  the  life  of  those  who  have  long  laboured  under 
senile  bronchial  catarrh. 

Anatomy. — ^The  most  obvious  indication  that  pneumonic  consolidatioo  in 
a  given  case  has  arisen  by  extension  from  the  bronchial  tubes  is  its  occur- 
ring in  scattered  patches  throughout  the  lungs.  These  patches  are  more  or 
less  rounded  in  form ;  they  are  usually  of  about  the  size  of  peas,  but  some- 
times may  be  larger.  They  are  reddish  brown  in  colour,  or  more  or  lees 
grey,  or  greyish  yellow,  according  to  the  stage  to  which  the  inflammation 
has  advanced.  As  seen  upon  the  cut  surface  of  the  lung,  they  appear 
slightly  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  parenchyma.  They  have  a  dull,  lustre- 
less appearance,  and  are  granular  on  section,  but  the  granulations  are  less 
obvious  than  in  the  red  hepatisation  of  genuine  acute  pneumonia,  lie 
substance  of  the  patches  is  soft  and  friable,  and  when  squeezed  tliey  emit  a 
more  or  less  opaque  fluid.  They  are  sometimes  so  closely  collected 
together  in  part  of  a  lung  that  a  whole  lobe  may  seem  to  be  consolidated. 
Even  then,  however,  the  lobular  markings  are  usually  distinct^  and  ^ 
cut  surface  has  not  that  even  and  uniform  appearance  which  characterises 
true  lobar  hepatisation.  Many  lobules  are  found  collapsed  and  othen 
dilated. 

More  or  less  pleurisy  is  very  commonly  associated  with  broncho^pnw- 
monia,  there  being  a  thin  layer  of  lymph  upon  the  pleural  surface,  especidlf 
over  any  patches  that  happen  to  lie  just  beneath  the  serous  membrane. 
Indeed,  both  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  deadhouse  it  is  a  remarkable  bd 
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that^  altogether  apart  from  the  presence  of  any  obvious  pneumonia,  pleurisy 
is  a  far  more  frequent  complication  of  bronchitis  than  one  would  have 
anticipated :  in  adults  affected  with  bronchial  inflammation  a  pleuritic 
friction-sound  may  often  be  detected  if  it  is  listened  for. 

Histologically,  the  morbid  process  in  broncho-pneumonia  is  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cells  which  fill  the  aflected  alveoli  are  many 
of  them  epithelial  in  character,  large,  of  irregular  shapes,  with  bold  nuclei. 
With  them  are  found  leucocytes  and  mucus,  but  neither  blood-discs  nor 
fibrin.  Probably  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  intra-lobular  air-passages, 
and  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  derived  from  the  former  source. 

In  some  cases  the  inflammation  appears  to  spread  to  the  connective  tissue 
by  which  the  pulmonary  lobules  are  united  together.  Jiirgensen  speaks  of 
"  thick  whitish-grey  bands,  which  are  seen  crossing  one  another  upon  the  cut 
surface  of  the  organ."  In  1878  a  well-marked  instance  of  this  occurred  in  a 
child,  aged  three,  who  died  after  an  illness  of  five  weeks'  duration,  which 
perhaps  began  in  whooping-cough.  The  left  lung  contained  many  patches 
of  broncho-pneumonia.  The  right  lung  was  almost  entirely  consolidated. 
Its  tissue,  however,  felt  hard ;  and  the  fibrous  tissue  in  it  had  obviously  under- 
gone a  great  increase.  Such  cases  seem  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  an 
appearance  which  one  not  infrequently  sees  in  making  autopsies  of  persons  at. 
all  periods  of  life,  namely,  marbling  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  lung  by 
fibrous  bands  which  intersect  one  another  and  divide  it  up  into  irregular 
areas.  Such  an  affection  is  commonly  regarded  as  indicating  early  cirrhosis 
of  the  organ.  But  it  does  not  look  like  a  progressive  lesion,  and  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  a  residue  of  a  former  attack  of  inflammation.  Acute  lobar 
pneumonia  appears  never  to  cause  this  appearance. 

Clinical  cov/rse, — The  recognition  of  broncho-pneumonia,  in  addition  to 
the  acute  bronchitis  which  precedes  and  gives  origin  to  it^  is  usually  more 
or  less  uncertain.  Physical  examination  of  the  chest  often  helps  but  little. 
If  several  lobules  side  by  side  beneath  the  pleura  are  consolidated,  there 
may  be  impairment  of  resonance  (or  even  dulness)  on  percussion,  bronchial 
breathing  and  bronchophony,  the  latter  being  especially  obvious  when  the 
patient^  if  a  child,  is  crying.  Moreover,  the  bronchitic  rMes  often  become 
clear  and  "  consonating "  in  quality.  Jtirgensen  lays  stress  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  crepitating  r^le  like  that  heard  in  acute  pneumonia,  but  less  fine, 
and  audible  during  expiration  as  well  as  inspiration. 

.Nor,  again,  is  broncho-pneumonia  attended  by  very  marked  sjrmptoms. 
Ziemissen  has  rightly  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  a  sudden  rise  of 
temperature,  as  an  indication  of  its  supervention  in  the  course  of  acute 
bronchitis,  if  the  pyrexia  should  previously  have  been  moderate.  But,  as 
already  stated,  the  thermometer  may  indicate  104^  or  even  higher  in  a  child 
affected  with  bronchitis,  independently  of  any  complication  (p.  957).  Jiirgen- 
sen says  that  broncho-pneumonia — as,  for  example,  after  measles — may  be 
accompanied  with  a  temperature  of  105*8^  for  days  together,  with  scarcely 
any  remissions.  In  fatal  cases  the  temperature  sometimes  rises  before 
death,  reaching  perhaps  107^  or  108^ ;  sometimes  it  falls  below  normal.  The  < 
pulse  is  often  extremely  rapid,  so  that  it  cannot  be  counted  at  the  wrist.  In 
children  a  puke  rate  of  150  to  200  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  sub- 
sequent recovery ;  so  that  it  must  not  lead  one  to  give  an  absolutely  fatal 
prognosis.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how  hurried  the  breathing  may  be  in  cases 
which  yet  do  perfectly  well.  What  is  really  alarming  is  for  the  pulse 
to  be  feeble  and  "running"  from  emptiness  of  the  arteries.     When  the 
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disease  ends  in  recovery,  the  pyrexia  and  the  other  symptoms  graduaUy 
subside  (lysis) ;  there  is  never  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  (crisis). 

Herpes  on  the  lips  seldom  accompanies  this  affection.  Albnminiiria  and 
diarrhoea  are  not  infrequent.  As  regards  what  may  be  termed  chest-fijrmptosii, 
it  often  happens  that  with  the  supervention  of  broncho-pneumonia  the  oou^ 
from  which  the  patient  had  been  suffering  ceases,  or  becomes  less  load 
and  shorter  in  character.  Usually  no  expectoration  makes  its  appeannce. 
There  is  generally  extreme  restlessness,  the  child  tossing  about  in  bed, 
and  asking  to  be  taken  up  by  its  nurse  and  shifted  in  position  every  few 
minutes.  The  breathing  is  often  shallow.  The  face  and  the  lipe  are  apt  to 
become  pale,  with  perhaps  a  livid  blush  upon  the  cheeks.  There  is  <m  Uie 
whole  more  dyspnoea  and  distress  than  in  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis, — One  point,  of  great  clinical  importance,  is  that  broncho- 
pneumonia sometimes  gives  rise  to  cerebral  symptoms  of  so  prominent  a 
character  that  one  may  easily  suppose  the  case  to  be  one  of  tuberadar 
meningitis.  t)elirium,  coma,  retraction  of  the  occiput^  vomiting,  strabismus, 
convidsions,  may  all  appear  in  turn.  Jiirgensen  makes  the  formal  statonent 
that,  in  a  child  affected  with  broncho-pneumonia,  it  may  be  abeohitely 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  these  symptoms  are  doe  to 
tubercles  present  in  the  brain.  Of  course  the  question  is  then  wheUier 
the  pulmonary  affection  is  not  really  acute  ivhercuhsis ;  and,  apart  froiB 
nervous  symptoms,  this  is  often  difficult  to  decide. 

Broncho-pneumonia  in  children  may  be  mistaken  for  enieric  fei^er.  Boee 
spots  are  far  from  constant  in  children ;  diarrhoea  is  frequent  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  often  absent  in  enterica ;  but  a  full  abdomen  and  a  swollen 
spleen  point  to  the  latter,  and  the  curve  of  temperature,  with  its  relation  to 
the  respiration,  will  generally  decide  the  question. 

Prognosis. — ^The  ordinary  duration  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  about  a  fort- 
night ;  but  sometimes  it  runs  on  for  three  or  four  weeks  or  even  longer.  It 
may  destroy  life  very  rapidly — within  a  few  days,  or  even  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Sometimes  the  cause  of  death  seems  to  be  marasmus,  all  acute 
sjonptoms  having  passed  off.  Jiirgensen  gives  some  figures  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  disease  is  fatal  in  from  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  cases. 
When  consecutive  to  measles  the  risk  is  said  to  be  smallier  than  this.  Convul- 
sions are  of  bad  omen.  Very  young  infants  are  far  more  likely  to  die  than 
older  children ;  and  the  prognosis  is  also  more  serious  in  those  who  are  weakly, 
rachitic,  or  very  fat.  In  children  it  is  far  more  dangerous  a  disease  than  lobar 
pneumonia.  Of  forty-five  cases  of  acute  lobukr  broncho-pneumonia  in 
children,  recorded  by  Dr  Gk>odhart^  twenty  were  fatal  He  notes  the 
frequency  with  which,  when  one  lung  is  inflamed  in  a  child,  the  other 
shows  signs  of  the  same  process  here  and  there  in  a  partial  and  often 
transient  form. 

Treatment. — ^Emetics  do  good  service  in  the  first  few  days ;  afterwards  they 
are  too  depressing.  Expectorants  are  useful,  but  opium  must  be  avoided. 
The  ammonia  and  senega  mixture  is  almost  always  valuable ;  and  sweetened 
•  with  glycerine  or  treacle  or  syrup  of  tolu  it  will  be  taken  by  children  as  well 
as  other  medicines.  Counter-irritation  is  often  useful,  and  mustard  poultices 
are  well  borne  by  the  skin  of  even  young  children.  Dr  Eustace  Smith 
recommends  dry  cupping  of  the  back  in  bad  cases.  Diarrhoea  should  be 
checked  by  chalk  powder.  Stimulants  are  almost  always  necessary — 
sweetened  brandy  and  water,  rum  and  milk,  or  the  egg-and*brandy  mixture. 

During  convalescence,  which  is  often  long  and  tedious — contrasting  with 
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that  of  lobar  pneumonia — quinine  and  iron  are  indicated,  with  cod-liver 
oil ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  child  to  the  sea-side  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Ve^mlwr  pneumonia  is  a  name  used  by  Stokes,  and  applies  to  the  first 
stage  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Usually,  in  all  probability,  it  soon  becomes 
lobular,  but  occasionally  it  may  be  seen  after  death  as  a  series  of  minute 
dots  over  the  cut  surface  of  a  lung,  too  small  for  lobules,  though  too  large 
for  single  vesicles,  and  these  are  found  to  contain  catarrhal  products.  The 
same  appearance  to  the  naked  eye  may  be  produced  by  cross-section  of  small 
bronchisd  tubes,  each  surrounded  with  peribronchial  inflammation. 

When  catarrhal  or  lobular  brOncho-pneumonia  becomes  chronic,  the 
products  are  apt  to  undergo  caseous  degeneration.  Instead  of  being  removed 
by  expectoration  or  by  disintegration  and  l3rmphatic  absorption,  they  remain 
and  set  up  a  spreading  alveolar  catarrh,  which  goes  on  to,  but  unfortunately 
rarely  ends  in,  a  local  tubercular  process.  This  is  the  ordinary  beginning  of 
phthisis,  and  will  be  discussed  in  a  future  chapter. 

The  term  "  lobular  pneumonia  "  is  also  applied  to  the  suppurative  process 
which  attacks  the  lungs  in  jpycemia.  It  is  lobular  in  distribution,  but  its 
exudation  is  neither  catarrhal,  caseous,  nor  fibrinous,  but  purulent ;  and  it 
never  occurs  except  as  part  of  a  general  process  of  embolism  and  septicaemia. 
The  modem  doctrine  of  pyaemia  was  to  a  large  extent  worked  out  by  Virchow 
and  Gohnheim  in  the  case  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  When  the  embolus 
is  non-infective,  it  produces  haemorrhage  by  the  same  mechanism  as  in  the 
case  of  the  brain ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  only 
cause  of  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Under  extreme  congestion  from  obstruc- 
tion on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  the  capillaries  of  the  alveoli  may  give 
way ;  or  extravasation  may  occur  from  changes  in  the  vessels,  or  in  the 
blood  itself,  as  in  cases  of  purpiira  haemorrhagica.  When  the  embolus  is 
infective  it  produces  intense  congestion,  and  soon  after  suppurative  inflam- 
mation. The  abscesses  (or  earlier  only  congested  patches)  are  multiple, 
and  are  most  numerous  in  the  back  part  of  the  lung,  and  generally  near 
the  surface. 

The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  lobular  pneumonia  are  merged  in  those  of 
the  fatal  disease  of  which  it  is  part  (p.  67),  but  its  presence  may  be  sus- 
pected when  a  case  of  pyaemia  is  complicated  by  pain  and  other  signs  of 
pleurisy,  which  is  caused  by  an  abscess  reaching  the  surface  of  the  lung. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung.* — This  term  was  first  used  in  1838  by  Sir 
Dominic  Corrigan  for  an  affection  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  consisting  in 
a  replacement  of  its  alveolar  structure  by  a  fibroid  material,  histologically 
analogous  to  that  which  in  the  liver  causes  the  disease  known  as  cirrhosis 
of  that  organ.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  mere  presence  of  such  a 
fibroid  material  in  the  lung  is  far  from  being  characteristic  of  any  one 
morbid  process.  The  condition  which  has  been  termed  "  fibroid  phthisis  " 
is  probably,  in  all  but  an  insignificant  minority  of  cases,  nothing  but  a 
regressive  stage,  or  a  very  chronic  form,  of  a  really  tubercular  process. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  is  also  true  of  the  pulmonary  dis- 
eases which  are  set  up  by  the  inhalation  of  dust  The  question  will  again 
come  before  us  when  we  deal  with  phthisis  and  pneumo-coniosis. 

There  remain  cases  which  are  not  tubercular,  and  never  have  been.   One 

*  Synonyms, — Chronic   interstitial   Pneumonia— Iron-grey   Induration   of   Addison — 
Indaration  ardois^  of  Cruveilhier — Induration  grise  et  ro^lanique  of  Andral — Fibroid  lung. 
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peculiarity  that  characterises  them  is  that  whereas  the  whole  of  one  long 
may  be  shrunken  into  a  hard  grey  mass,  showing  no  trace  of  its  proper 
structure,  the  other  one  is  perfectly  free  from  any  similar  morbid  proceM ; 
whereas  in  phthisis,  long  before  one  lung  is  completely  dest^royed,  the  other 
always  becomes  involved  in  the  disease.  Again,  in  these  caaea,  when  one 
part  of  a  lung  is  affected  before  the  rest,  it  is  usually  the  lower  lobe.  In 
each  of  five  cases  of  double  cirrhosis  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital  the  baaea 
of  both  lungs  were  found  to  have  undergone  cirrhosis ;  in  not  a  aingie  in- 
stance was  there  any  indication  of  the  presence  of  tubercle,  nor  were  any 
caseous  nodules  or  masses  present  These  cases  are  usually  comidicated 
by  pleuritic  adhesions  on  the  affected  side,  and  often  by  brcmchiectasia. 

Anaiomy. — ^The  process  begins,  according  to  some  pathologista,  in  peri- 
bronchitis, which  spreads  from  the  smaller  tubes  to  the  elastic  tiaane  anr- 
rounding  the  alveoli ;  according  to  others,  in  a  chronic  inflammation  of  tlie 
subpleund  and  interlobular  connective  tissue.  Both  origins,  however,  aie 
denied  by  others,  and  Wilks  and  Moxon  state  decidedly  that  the  proceaa 
commences  in  the  alveoli  and  their  walls.  When  fibro-nucleated  nuhterial 
occupies  the  pulmonary  structures,  and  ceUs  and  nuclei  are  found  within 
the  alveoli,  they  refer  these  cases  to  double  chronic  pneumonia.  Of  cinlioaia 
affecting  one  lung  only,  with  thickened  pleura  and  dilated  tubee,  tlie  aaaae 
authors  say  that  sections  of  the  lung  show  not  only  fibrous  tisane  anrronnd- 
ing  the  bronchial  tubes  and  blood-vessels,  but  also  thickening  of  the  alveolar 
walls.  This  is  well  shown  in  a  drawing  given  by  Dr  Coats  (fig.  231X  ™ 
which  the  alveoli  are  represented  as  lined  with  large  nucleated  e|Hthelioid 
cells,  quite  unlike  those  of  the  normal  lung,  a  condition  also  represented  in 
a  drawing  by  Heschl,  reproduced  in  the  late  Dr  Wilson  Fox's  article  in 
'  Eeynolds'  System,'  p.  765.  When  the  fibroid  degeneration  baa  reached  ita 
full  development^  the  lung  on  section  exhibits  lai^e  tracts  of  white,  alato- 
coloured,  black,  or  marbled  iron-grey  tissue,  which  is  completely  airleaa,  firm, 
and  sometimes  of  cartilaginous  hardness.  The  microscope  shows  only  denae, 
white,  fibrous  tissue,  with  no  trace  remaining  of  the  pulmonary  atroctorea 
which  it  has  displaced. 

Origin, — ^This  chronic  fibroid  induration  is  an  important  conservatiTe 
process  in  phthisis,  few  cases  of  which  are  entirely  without  some  cicatricial 
induration ;  but  as  a  process  independent  of  tubercle  its  pathology  is  atili  a 
matter  of  uncertainty ;  possibly  it  has  more  than  one  mode  of  origin. 

(1)  Now  and  again  it  seems  to  have  begun  in  an  attack  of  acute  lobar 
pneumonia.  This  question  was  already  touched  upon  (pp.  988,  1003) 
when  the  opinion  of  Dr  Wilks  was  cited,  that  acute  IoInu*  inflammation 
of  the  lung,  if  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  always  undergoes  reeolati<Mi,  and 
never  leads  to  a  chronic  induration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Bnt^  after 
all,  the  evidence  on  which  this  opinion  was  based  must  have  been  of  a 
negative  kind,  consisting  in  the  observation  of  a  number  of  cases,  in  none 
of  which  such  a  result  was  noted.  In  hospital  practice  it  can  very  imrely 
happen  that  a  patient  comes  under  the  eye  of  the  same  phyaician  during 
an  acute  illness,  and  again,  months  or  years  afterwards,  when  a  ehronic 
affection  of  the  lung  proves  fatal  Moreover,  medical  literature  c<mtaini 
several  carefully  recorded  cases  in  which  the  origin  of  cirrhosis  in  pneumonia 
appears  to  have  been  clearly  established.  The  two  following  are  taken  fttm 
Dr  Bastian's  collection  of  thirty  cases,  tabulated  in  the  second  volume  of 
'Eeynolds'  System.'  The  first  occurs  in  Charcot's  <Th^  de  Para.'  The 
patient,  a  man  aged  sixty-one,  was  admitted  on  March  30tb,  1850.     He  had 
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been  attacked  five  days  before  with  rigors  and  pain  in  the  side,  and  had  rusty 
sputa.  There  were  all  the  signs  of  pneumonia  affecting  the  whole  of  the 
right  lung.  These  continued  with  but  little  alteration  until  his  death  on  July 
19th.  At  the  autopsy  the  right  lung  was  of  a  greyish-blue  colour  on  section, 
as  hard  as  cartilage,  shrunken  to  two  thirds  its  natural  size,  and  enveloped 
in  an  immensely  thickened  fibrous  mass.  The  other  case  was  recorded  by 
Dr  Mayne  ('Dublin  Hosp.  Gaz.,*  May,  1857).  It  is  that  of  a  man  aged 
fifty-four,  who  in  July,  1855,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  was  seized  with  rigors 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  acute  disease  subsided,  but 
he  never  afterwards  regained  his  health  and  strength.  In  October,  1856, 
he  was  attacked  with  fresh  febrile  symptoms,  and  he  died  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  lung,  on  post-mortem  examination,  was  found  affected  with  well- 
marked  cirrhosis. 

Diirr  has  recorded,  in  a  volume  published  by  Jiirgensen,  two  cases 
which  occurred  in  very  young  children.  In  each  of  these  the  primary  attack 
appeared  to  be  one  of  lobar,  not  catarrhal,  pneumonia.  Probably,  however, 
the  "pneumonia"  which  leads  to  cirrhosis  is  as  a  rule  lobular  and  catarrhal, 
and  in  children  it  is  often  secondary  to  measles  or  whooping-cough. 

To  this  origin  in  alveolar  catarrh  Dr  Fagge  was  disposed  to  refer  one 
variety  of  the  affection,  in  which,  instead  of  the  tissue  of  any  part  of 
the  lung  being  all  converted  into  a  fibrous  substance,  it  is  marbled  or 
intersected  by  bands  crossing  one  another,  so  as  to  split  it  up  into  areas 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  The  clinical  significance  of  this  appearance, 
which  is  not  uncommonly  seen  in  the  deadhouse,  is  not  known.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  represent  an  early  stage  of  cirrhosis,  such  as  might, 
if  the  patient  had  lived,  have  involved  the  whole  lung.  But  may  it  not  be 
rather  a  residue  or  relic  of  a  former  acute  process  ? 

Many  pathologists  who  find  difficulty  in  admitting  the  origin  of  pulmo- 
nary cirrhosis  in  true  lobar  pneumonia  would  readily  allow  the  probability 
of  so  much  more  chronic,  more  irregular,  and,  so  to  speak,  more  irritative  a 
process  as  lobular  or  alveolar  catarrh,  being  the  antecedent  of  iron-grey 
cirrhotic  induration. 

(2)  A  frequent  concomitant  of  cirrhosis  is  plewrisy. 

In  most  cases  the  pleura  over  the  affected  part  of  the  lung  is  adherent 
to  the  parietal  layer,  and  the  two  together  form  a  dense  white  mass, 
of  cartilaginous  hardness  and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  only  way  to  remove  the  lung  from  the  chest  at  the  autopsy 
is  to  cut  it  out  with  the  knife.  There  is  also  a  similar  thickening  of  the 
pleural  layers  separating  the  different  lobes.  This  state  of  the  serous 
membrane  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  affection  began  in  an  attack 
of  pleurisy,  and  that  the  lung-substiuice  was  invaded  from  the  surface  by 
extension  along  the  interlobular  septa.  A  case  showing  how  easily  errone- 
ous conclusions  may  be  drawn,  even  from  post-mortem  observations,  occurred 
at  Quy's  Hospital  in  1877.  A  man  aged  twenty-seven  died  of  disease 
of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  with  a  history  of  having  had  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  some  thoracic  affection  even  before  that, 
in  early  childhood.  There  was  a  localised  empyema  in  front,  and  the  pleura 
elsewhere  was  thickened  in  places  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  The  lung  was  very 
small,  but  its  tissue  was  generally  healthy,  except  that  it  was  intersected  by 
fibrous  bands.  It  would  have  been  natural  to  infer  that  the  organ  had  been 
invaded  from  without.  But  the  apex  of  the  other  lung  was  affected  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  way,  although  the  pleura  covering  it  was  in  a  normal  state. 
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(3)  Dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  affected  long  or  part  of  a  long 
is  present  in  most  cases  of  cirrhosis. 

So  intimate,  indeed,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  connection  between 
these  two  morbid  conditions,  that  Grainger  Stewart  and  Jiirgensen  dis- 
cuss them  together.  But  various  forms  of  bronchiectasis  occur  without  there 
being  any  change  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  unless  it  be  emphysema.  And  in 
six  of  Dr  Bastian's  thirty  collected  cases  of  cirrhosis  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  tubes  were  of  their  natural  size.  As  to  the  relation  between  the 
bronchial  dilatation  and  the  affection  of  the  lung,  when  they  coexist^  there  ire 
differences  of  opinion.  Some  think  that  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  may 
start  from  the  smaller  tubes,  and  lead  to  a  gradual  fibrous  thickening  oi  the 
alveolar  walls,  with  obliteration  of  their  cavities.  But  the  very  definite 
localisation  of  the  morbid  process,  the  completeness  of  the  destruction  of 
the  pulmonary  texture,  and  the  fact  that  the  pleura  becomes  so  greatly 
thickened,  are  arguments  against  this  view.  By  Corrigan  it  was  su^ested 
that  the  occurrence  of  bronchiectasis  was  secondary  to  the  drriiosis;  he 
imagined  that  the  contraction  of  the  adventitious  fibrous  material  m  the 
lung  dragged  upon  the  walls  of  the  tubes,  so  as  to  widen  their  channds. 
Dr  Wilson  Fox,  however,  seems  more  likely  to  be  right  in  thinking  tiiat  if 
the  dilatation  of  the  tubes  really  follows  the  lung  affection,  it  is  caused  by 
the  expiratory  force  of  a  cough,  exactly  as  it  is  in  other  circumstances ;  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  affected 
structures  may  be  soft  and  yielding. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  premature  to  refer  the  origin  of  cirrhoais  to  a 
starting-point  other  than  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  Many  of  those  cases 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  an  antecedent  pulmonary  attack  of  inflammatioo, 
may  have  arisen  from  an  illness  that  occurred  in  childhood  and  had  been 
forgotten.  In  others  the  morbid  process  may  be  chronic  from  its  commoice- 
ment,  a  true  primary  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lung. 

Incidence, — Cirrhosis  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  adult  men.  In  Dr  Bastian's 
list  there  were  24  male  and  6  female  patients.  Two  were  only  seven,  3 
were  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  21  between  twenty-four  and  fifty-seven, 
and  4  between  sixty-one  and  seventy-one.  In  1887  we  had  a  typical  example 
in  Mary  Ward,  in  a  boy  seven  years  old. 

Symptoms. — ^As  a  clinical  disease  cirrhosis  varies  according  to  its 
extent. 

If  it  affects  only  a  portion  of  one  lung  (or  even  of  bothX  the  patient 
becomes  a  chronic  invalid,  with  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  most  of  the  other 
symptoms  of  phthisis.  The  expectoration  is  purulent,  sometimes  stained 
with  blood,  sometimes  dirty-grey  in  colour  and  offensive ;  the  fingen 
become  clubbed,  and  there  is  more  or  less  marked  emaciation.  The 
physical  signs  are  those  of  partial  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  more  or  less  abundant  r&les.  Such  cased  are  not  uncommon  in 
hospital  practice.  After  staying  a  certain  number  of  weeks  in  the  ward, 
the  patient  is  discharged  much  as  he  came  in,  or  at  best  with  some  relief  to 
his  symptoms.  In  the  five  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  bases  of  both  hu^ 
above  referred  to  (p.  1008),  the  cause  of  death  was  either  quite  unconnected 
with  the  pulmonary  affection,  or  it  was  an  attack  of  acute  pneumonia,  or 
lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  result  of  the  protracted  suppuratko. 

Very  different  is  the  course  of  cirrhosis  when  it  involves  the  whole  of 
one  lung.  In  that  case  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  falls  in,  so  that  it 
measures  in  each  direction  much  less  than  the  other  side. 
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There  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  disease  from 
chronic  pleurisy  or  emph3'sema  with  retraction,  after  paracentesis.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  Walshe,  there  is  not  in  cirrhosis  the  same  degree  of  twisting  of 
the  ribs  on  their  axes  as  in  pleurisy,  nor  is  the  shoulder  lowered  so  much, 
nor  is  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  tilted  so  far  outwards.  Great 
assistance  in  the  diagnosis  may  be  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  r&les  on 
auscultation,  and  by  the  presence  of  abundant  purulent,  and  perhaps 
offensive,  sputum. 

From  a  malignant  tumour  cirrhosis  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
state  of  the  mediastinum.  This  is  pushed  away  by  the  growth  of  a  tumour, 
and  is  dragged  over  to  the  farthest  possible  extent  by  cirrhosis.  If  the  right 
lung  is  cirrhosed,  the  heart  is  seen  beating  at  the  right  nipple  j  if  the  left, 
its  visible  pulsation  may  extend  upward  nearly  to  the  left  clavicle.  In 
either  case  the  opposite  lung  undergoes  an  extreme  degree  of  enlargement^ 
so  that  the  whole  sternal  region,  and  even  the  space  beneath  the  costal  car« 
tilages  on  the  affected  side,  becomes  resonant  on  percussion,  and  transmits 
to  the  ear  a  loud  vesicular  murmur.  After  a  time,  however,  this  over-dis^ 
tended  and  perhaps  hjrpertrophied  lung  fails  to  carry  on  the  respiratory 
function  efficiently.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  becomes  dilated^  a  tri* 
cuspid  regurgitant  murmur  develops  itself  at  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the 
patient  suffers  from  permanent  ortiiopncea,  the  liver  becomes  nutmegged, 
and  ascites  and  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs  set  in.  The  case,  in  fact,  assumes 
all  the  characters  of  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  with  dropsy,  and 
terminates  fatally  in  the  same  way. 

The  prognosis  of  pulmonary  cirrhosis  is  like  that  of  the  more  chronic 
cases  of  phthisis. 

Of  the  treahnent^  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  for  the  relief  of  the 
different  s3rmptoms  such  remedies  must  be  used  as  are  recommended  for  the 
like  sjrmptoms  in  other  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  bronchitis  and  bronchi^ 
ectasis,  which  are  more  commonly  met  with  in  practice. 

SYPHiLmc  Disease  op  the  Lungs. — Only  within  the  last  thirty  years 
has  it  been  recognised  that  other  viscera  than  the  testis,  and  other  regions 
than  those  accessible  to  the  surgeon's  touch,  may  be  seats  of  syphilitic 
disease.  It  is  now  certain  that  (apart  from  the  question  whether  phthisis  is 
ever  of  syphilitic  origin)  there  is  a  form  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia, 
or  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs,  characterised  by  deep  scarring  and  contraction  of 
the  tissue,  by  peribronchitis  and  tracheitis,  often  with  ulceration  and  defor* 
mity,  and  by  the  presence  of  typical  gummata.  The  process  affects  the 
roots  or  bases  rather  than  the  apices ;  it  often  starts  from  previous  ulcera* 
tion  of  the  air-passages ;  and  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  gangrene. 

The  disease  is  a  rare  one,  and  would  be  little  but  a  pathological 
curiosity  were  it  not  for  the  importance  of  recognising  the  true  pathology 
of  these  cases  in  order  to  treat  them  successfully. 

Lancereaux  described  cases  of  this  kind  in  France  ('  Traits  de  la  Syphilis,' 
1866);  Dittrich  and  Virchow  in  Germany  (*Kr.  Geschw.,'  ii,  463);  and 
Wilks  in  this  country  (* Path.  Trans.,*  vol.  ix,  1858,  with  plate,  and  'Guy's 
Hosp.  Keports '  for  1863,  3rd  series,  vol.  ix,  p.  33,  two  cases). 

In  a  series  of  twenty -two  cases  of  visceral  syphilis  brought  before  the 
Pathological  Society  in  1877,  Dr  Greenfield  described  three  of  presumably 
syphilitic  affection  of  the  lungs  (vol.  xxviii,  p.  258).  In  the  same  volume 
is  the  description  of  a  specimen  shown  by  Dr  Sutton  of  chronic  syphilitic 
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pneumonia,  from  a  patient  under  Dr  Gull  and  Mr  Durham  in  Gkiy's  Hos- 
pital (p.  304);  three  of  "fibroid  phthisis"  in  syphilitic  patients,  by  Dr 
€k>odhart^  with  a  histological  drawing  in  which  peribronchitis  is  ckaily 
shown  (p.  313,  and  abstracts  of  nineteen  cases  from  Guy's  Hospital,  p.  323) ; 
one  apparently  of  gummata  coalesced  into  a  large  mass  in  one  lung,  by  Dr 
€k)wers,  with  a  histological  drawing  (p.  330) ;  one  by  Dr  T.  H.  Green  of  a 
similar  large  mass  in  one  lung  of  a  man  with  "undoubtedly  syphilitk 
lesions  in  his  liver ;"  two  by  the  late  Dr  Mahomed — both  in  women  with 
undoubted  syphilitic  disease,  but  the  pulmonary  lesion  less  certainly  ol  the 
same  origin  and  perhaps  in  an  early  stage ;  lastly,  three  of  gummata  in  the 
lung  from  the  museum  at  Netley  by  Dr  Aitken. 

The  following  cases  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice : — (1)  A  woman 
of  about  forty  at  the  Hdpital  Beaujon  in  Paris.  She  was  wasted,  with 
cough,  purulent  expectoration,  and  haemoptysis ;  and  from  otJier  proofe  <^ 
lues  was  treated  with  perchloride  of  mercury  to  her  great  benefit  (2)  A 
groom  of  about  thirty  who,  together  with  signs  of  chronic  ^eumonia  and 
hasmoptysis,  had  tibial  nodes  and  amygdaloid  lymph-glands.  He  improred 
greatly  under  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  with  which,  however,  it  is  ri^t 
to  add,  cod-liver  oil  was  given ;  and  when  last  seen  he  had  gained  wei^t,  was 
free  from  pain,  and  able  to  resume  work."^  (3)  A  strong  and  muscular  sealing 
man  about  forty,  who  had  symptoms  and  physical  signs  resembling  phthiaia^ 
but  was  well  nourished  and  had  a  good  appetite.  A  gumma  was  discovered 
near  the  hip-joint ;  he  was  put  on  iodide  of  potassium,  and  under  Uiis 
treatment  not  only  did  the  node  disappear,  but  his  cough  and  other  pulmonary 
sjonptoms  ceased,  and  he  was  to  all  appearance  cured.  (4)  A  patient  seen 
with  Dr  Miller,  of  Norwood,  who  had  certainly  suffered  from  syphilis,  and 
in  whom  there  were  physical  signs  of  very  local  consolidation  in  one  lung, 
together  with  laryngeal  ulceration  and  haemoptysis.  He  was  treated  with 
mercury,  but  died  from  stenosis  of  the  air-passages  before  much  good  coold 
be  effected.  An  autopsy  was  obtained,  and  beside  deformity  and  cootno- 
tion  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  there  were  several  gummata  in  the  right 
lung,  with  scarring  and  fibrous  induration.  (5)  A  patient  in  Guy's  Hoqntal, 
aged  forty-two,  with  signs  of  chronic  disease  of  the  limgs,  which  had  been 
called  consumption,  and  with  no  history  or  signs  of  past  syphilitic  lesions. 
The  nature  of  the  case  was  not  recognised  until  after  the  man's  death  from 
eclampsia.  Previous  to  this  severe  caries  of  one  ulna  had  led  to  such  exten> 
sive  suppuration  that  the  arm  was  amputated.  At  the  autopsy  were  found 
caries  of  the  frontal  bone  with  pachymeningitis,  fibroid  testes,  iad  two  small 
fibroid  patches  in  the  left  ventricle.  The  two  primary  brondu  were  con- 
tracted and  deformed.  The  right  lung  contained  a  single  fibroid  nodule  in 
the  lower  lobe ;  the  left  was  solid  in  patches,  firm  and  grey,  with  dilated 
tubes.  There  was  nothing  that  could  be  called  tubercular  in  either  Imi^ 
the  larynx  and  ileum  were  healthy,  and  there  were  no  miliary  tnberckt 
anywhere  to  be  found  ('Path.  Trans.,'  1877).  Microscopical  examinatioD 
of  the  indurated  tissue  in  the  lung  showed  it  to  consist  of  a  fibro-nuelear 
growth  with  numerous  vessels.  (6)  A  sailor  aged  forty-four,  in  Goya 
Hospital,  February,  1876.  There  were  signs  of  chronic  phthisis  with 
haemoptysis ;  a  history  of  chancre,  but  none  of  secondary  lesions,  and  inteoie 
dyspnoea,  evidently  from  obstruction  to  entrance  of  air.  The  larynx  was 
perfectly  normal,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  aneurysm  or  thoracic  tmnoor 
pressing  on  trachea.  Tracheotomy  was  therefore  not  performed,  and  tk 
*  This  case  closely  resembled  one  recorded  by  Dr  Walsbe  on  p.  618  of  his  4th  editioB. 
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patient  died  six  days  after  admission.  There  was  found  after  death  ulcera- 
tion with  stenosis  of  the  trachea,  '*  fibroid  phthisis  "  with  one  old  vomica 
and  much  puckering  and  cicatrisation.  There  were  scars  on  the  surface  of 
liver,  but  no  actual  gumma.     The  liver  and  kidneys  were  lardaceous. 

Between  syphilis  puhrwrntm  and  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  (so-called 
fibroid  phthisis,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs)  there  is  no  anatomical  distinction 
but  the  presence  of  gummata.  But  we  have  two  unfailing  criteria,  one  in 
the  associated  changes  in  other  viscera,  the  other  in  reaction  to  treatment 

Syphilis  is  no  protection  from  true  phthisis,  and  what  has  been  called 
syphilitic  phthisis  is  in  most  cases  nothing  more  than  true  tubercular  phthisis 
in  a  syphilitic  subject,  which  runs  its  course  uninfluenced  by  the  latter 
disease.  But  there  is  also  a  form  of  chronic  pneumonia,  with  fibroid 
induration  and  bronchiectasis,  with  irregular  local  distribution,  with  no 
tubercle  and  little  or  no  caseation,  which  starts  either  from  gummata  or 
from  thickened  patches  of  pleura,  or  from  a  chronic  contracting  peribron- 
chitis. This  peribronchitis  is  associated  with  an  ulcerative  inflammation  of 
the  trachea  or  bronchi,  or  both,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  ordinary 
syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  larjmz.  The  sjonptoms  during  life  are 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  ordinary  phthisis,  though  the  physical 
signs  point  to  a  more  chronic  and  fibroid,  less  acute  and  caseous,  form  of 
disease.  If  the  physical  signs  are  confined  to  one  lung  and  absent  from 
the  apices,  one  may  suspect  the  true  nature  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  only  by 
concomitant  lesions  of  other  organs  and  by  the  efliBct  of  treatment  that  we 
can  establish  the  diagnosis  during  life.  Hemoptysis  is  often  a  striking 
feature.  Dr  W.  H.  Porter,  of  New  York,  mentions  tenderness  of  the  tibisB 
and  sternum  on  pressure  as  a  symptom  of  value.  The  absence  of  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis  is  a  most  important  diagnostic  sign  during  life.* 

Herediiairy  syphilis  of  the  lungs. — It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
cases  of  gummata  with  cicatrices  and  chronic  induration  just  described  may 
be  due  not  to  acquired,  but  to  congenital  syphilis. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  pulmonary  disease  which  appears  to  occur 
only  in  children  who  show  signs  of  hereditary  lues.  It  is  unOorm,  without 
gummata  or  cicatrices,  and  with  no  primary  lesion  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  or  of  the  pleura.  Lungs  in  this  condition  have  been  described 
by  Wagner  and  Virchow  in  Gtermany,  by  Bobin  in  France,  t  and  by  Wilks 
and  Moxon  in  this  country,  as  a  diffused  form  of  hepatisation,  firm,  dense, 
or  even  tough  in  texture,  white  in  colour,  and  airless.  They  are  sometimes 
both  affected,  more  often  one,  either  throughout  a  lobe  or  in  smaller  circum- 
scribed masses.  The  more  universal  cases  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  found 
in  stiUbom  children,  or  in  those  who  only  survive  birth  a  few  days.  The 
condition  seems  to  be  essentially  chronic  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls 
and  of  the  interlobular  septa,  whereby  the  alveoli  are  compressed,  and  the 
part  affected  rendered  heavy,  bulky,  and  more  or  less  completely  solid.  On 
certain  points  there  is  conflicting  evidence.  Some  writers  describe  the 
diseased  patches  or  lobes  as  quite  exsanguine  with  obliterated  capillaries  ; 
others  speak  of  free  production  of  new  vessels,  so  that  the  new  growth  is 
very  vascular.  Dr  Greenfield  described  the  lung  of  a  presumably  syphilitic 
child,  twelve  months  old,  in  the  '  Pathological  Transactions '  for  1876  (xxvii, 

*  Bende  the  pftpen  quoted  abore,  the  fbUowing  may  be  mentioned :  — Dr  Porter  ('  New 
York  Med.  Joom./  Jnly,  1885),  with  plate;  Dr  Moxon  Cony's  Hoep.  Bep./  8rd  terieB, 
voL  xiii,  p.  874) ;  Dr  Qoodbart  (ibid.,  yoI.  xxy,  p.  81) ;  the  late  Dr  WUson  Fox's  article  in 
'  R^olds*  l^rstem  f  and  Dr  B&nmler's  in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbnch.' 

t  Lorain  and  Bobin  caU  it "  epithelioma"  of  the  Inngs. 
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p.  43).  It  was  tough,  yellowish  white  in  colour,  with  a  smooth  (not 
granular)  section,  and  exuded  very  scanty  fluid.  Histological  drawings 
are  given  which  show  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  obliterating  the  ahrec^ 
of  which  the  walls  are  remarkably  thickened,  but  the  endothdium  is 
unaltered.  There  was  unfortunately  no  positive  proof  of  syphilis  in  this 
case  ;  but  Dr  Qoodhart  mentions  a  specimen  ('Diseases  of  Childrtti,'  chap, 
xxii)  in  which  similar  postmortem  appearances  were  found  in  a  child 
three  months  old^  together  with  undoubted  sjrphilis  of  the  liver.  liGao- 
scopically,  it  showed  all  the  features  exactly  as  described  by  Dr  GreenieM 
—excessive  fibro-nucleated  growth,  extreme  vascularity,  and  collapse  6L  the 
air-vesicles. 

The  symptoms  observed  during  life  appear  to  be  inconspicuous. 

Gangrene  of  the  Lung. — ^This  affection  bears  out  the  statemoit  made 
with  regard  to  gangrene  in  general  (p.  54),  namely,  that  the  deith  ol 
any  part  of  the  human  body  is  always  either  the  result  of  an  intense  influn- 
mation,  or  else  of  any  injury  which,  if  a  little  less  severe,  would  have  set 
up  inflammation,  but  which  by  its  violence  kills  the  tissues  outright  belan 
there  is  time  for  inflammation  to  occur. 

Anatomy. — Of  pulmonary  gangrene  without  antecedent  pneumonia  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  unequivocal  examples.  But  in  ihe  post-mortem  room 
cases  are  sometimes  seen  in  which  there  has  been  rapid  and  extensive  skm^ 
ing  of  a  portion  of  a  lung,  and  in  which  no  zone  of  hepatised  tissue  seps- 
rates  the  gangrenous  part  from  that  which  is  healthy  or  merely  oedematoos. 
In  such  cases  the  fact  of  there  having  been  inflammation  is  unproven.  Gene- 
I'ally,  however,  the  sloughing  mass  lies  within  a  more  or  less  broad  irea 
of  consolidated  lung-substance,  of  which  it  had  evidently  atone timefbivad 
a  part  Should  the  disease  have  proved  fatal  at  an  early  stage,  one  conditioo 
may  gradually  merge  into  the  other ;  should  it  have  reached  a  more  advanced 
stage,  there  may  be  a  well-marked  line  of  demarcation,  or  the  dead  tissue 
may  have  been  cast  off  with  the  formation  of  a  cavity.  Experience  in  the 
doadhouse  does  not  support  the  distinction  between  two  separate  forms  of 
pulmonary  gangrene,  the  one  "  circumscribed,"  the  other  "  difiuse,"  thon^ 
the  distinction  has  been  taught  since  the  time  of  Laennec,  who  was  the 
first  to  recognise  gangrene  of  the  lungs  as  a  special  affection. 

The  diseased  part  is  of  a  dirty  greenish  brown  or  black  colour,  and  so 
soft  as  to  be  sometimes  almost  diffluent  It  is  often  horribly  fc^d,  but 
occasionally  the  odour  has  been  little  marked,  as  Cruveilhier  long  ago  noticed. 
Microscopically,  the  pulmonary  structure  is  hardly  to  be  recognised,  the 
alveolar  walls  having  broken  down  into  granular  detritus. 

Origin, — Pneumonia  (».  e,  the  acute  disease  which  causes  lobar  heps- 
tisation)  rarely  leads  to  gangrene,  except  in  very  old  and  feeble  perB0OB» 
in  drunkards,  and  in  those  who  are  exhausted  by  some  other  mahdy— 
for  example,  by  diabetes.  But  one  or  two  instances  have  occurred  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  of  what  had  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  attack  of  pnemDonis 
in  a  healthy  subject  which,  when  the  acute  stage  subsided,  was  fdlowed 
by  symptoms  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  at  least  some  of  the  hepttised 
tissues  had  undergone  sloughing.  Dr  Walshe  records  just  such  a  case- 
that  of  a  man  who  was  slowly  recovering  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia  d 
the  right  lower  lobe,  when  haemoptysis  set  in,  and  was  followed  by  ihs 
copious  expectoration  of  a  frothy,  intensely  foetid  sputum,  while  at  (be 
9ftme  time  physical  signs  like  those  which  indicate  the  formation  of  a  antf 
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made  their  appearance.  Ultimately  this  patient  left  the  hospital  in  fair 
general  health,  and  free  from  all  physical  signs  except  those  commonly 
denoting  consolidation. 

Another  pulmonary  disease,  in  the  course  of  which  gangrene  may  occur, 
is  phthisis.  Dr  Walshe  speaks  of  having  seen  some  six  cases  in  which  the 
special  foetor  appeared  incidentally  in  connection  with  tuberculous  vamicce 
already  formed.  Pulmonary  gangrene  may  also  complicate  cirrhosis  and 
bronchiectasis. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  gangrene  of  the  lung  arises  out  of  an  inflam- 
matory process  of  sqfHc  character.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  such  a 
process  may  be  set  up.  Sometimes  it  is  by  direct  extension  from  neighbour- 
ing parts,  as  when  an  ulcerating  cancerous  growth  in  the  oesophagus  eats  its 
way  into  the  lung,  or  when  perforation  occurs  from  a  suppurating  hydatid  or 
from  simple  abscess  of  the  liver,  or  from  suppuration  spreading  from  an  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  or  from  a  putrescent  empyema.  Sometimes  the  infection 
is  brought  by  the  blood-vessels.  Thus  septic  emboli  may  become  lodged  in 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  either  derived  from  a  cerebral  sinus, 
which  was  inflamed  after  otorrhoea,  or  from  a  systemic  vein  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  unhealthy  inflammation,  or  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
in  a  case  of  ulcerative  endocarditis.  In  yet  other  cases  the  disease  starts 
from  the  bronchial  tubes.  A  foreign  body,  as  a  piece  of  bone  impacted  in 
one  of  the  bronchi,  is  very  apt  to  set  up  a  sloughing  pneumonia ;  or  it 
may  be  caused  by  the  entrance  into  the  air-passages  of  pulpy  or  liquid  food, 
as  in  patients  who  have  chronic  laryngeal  disease,  or  in  those  who  are  coma- 
tose from  apoplexy,  or  in  lunatics  who  have  to  be  fed  by  force.  A  like 
result  may  be  produced  by  matters  from  the  stomach  drawn  into  the  lungs 
during  the  act  of  vomiting,  especially  in  persons  rendered  insensible  by 
ansdsthetics ;  we  have  had  instances  of  death  brought  about  in  this  way  in 
cases  of  hernia  or  of  intestinal  obstruction,  in  which  there  had  been  a 
copious  discharge  upwards  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine.  Again, 
putrid  materials  that  pass  into  the  air-passages  may  be  originally  derived 
from  the  mouth,  as  in  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  cheek  or  of  the  tonsils,  of 
diphtheria  of  the  fauces,  or  of  sloughing  cancer  of  the  tongue  ;  Volkmann 
has  suggested  that  sometimes  a  severe  disease  of  the  ear  may  lead  directly 
to  pulmonary  gangrene,  from  morbid  secretions  dropping  down  through  the 
Eustachian  tubes  into  the  pharynx,  and  not  (as  is  more  usual)  through  the 
occurrence  of  thrombosis  and  embolism.  Lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
sloughing  pneumonia  is  due,  not  to  the  entrance  into  the  bronchi  of  matters 
from  without,  but  to  the  decomposition  of  retained  secretion. 

Spuivmk — ^In  foetid  bronchitis,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  975),  the  patient's 
breath  and  his  expectoration  may  have  either  the  true  odour  of  gangrene, 
dependent  upon  the  decomposition  of  dead  tissues,  or  a  peculiar  nauseous 
acrid  odour,  which  is  sometimes  not  unlike  that  of  fsecal  matter,  and  which 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  free  fatty  acids. 

In  the  latter  case  the  sputum  presents  the  further  peculiarity  of  sepa- 
rating into  three  layers,  in  the  lower  of  which  are  found  certain  masses  or 
''  plugs,"  consisting  of  exudation  that  has  accumulated  in  the  dilated  tubes, 
and  undergone  chemical  and  other  changes  there  (p.  974).  But  the  same 
description  does  not  apply  to  other  forms  of  sloughing  of  the  lung ;  for 
unless  there  is  an  antecedent  bronchiectasis,  the  peculiar  "plugs"  cannot 
be  formed,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  fatty  acids  should  be  set  free. 
The  odour  in  all  other  cases  is  dimply  that  of  gangrene — ap  indescribable 
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foDtor,  but  one  which  is  always  of  the  same  character,  though  it 
greatly  in  intensity,  being  sometimes  only  just  perceptible^  scnnetiiiies  so 
strong  as  to  poison  the  whole  air  of  a  room.  As  a  rule,  the  patient's 
breath  has  the  same  smell  as  the  expectoration,  especiaUy  after  coughing ; 
and  it  now  and  then  happens  that  the  breath  is  characteristically  offmaiye 
for  some  days,  while  the  sputum  remains  odourless.  Moreover,  there  are 
cases  in  which  during  life  no  foetor  is  discoverable,  either  in  the  breath  or 
in  the  expectoration,  so  that  the  presence  of  gangrene  may  not  be  snspeclcd 
until  it  is  seen  at  the  autopsy.  Hertz  (in '  Ziemssen's  Handbuch')  accounts 
for  the  fact  by  assuming  that  the  tubes  passing  from  the  sloughing  parts  are 
obstructed  by  secretion.  But^  judging  from  experience  in  the  deadhome, 
it  would  seem  that  fodtor  is  most  often  absent  before  death  in  cases  d 
acute  gangrene,  which  would  be  commonly  described  as  belonging  to  the 
*' diffuse''  variety  of  the  affection,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  obstruction  of  tubes  would  be  present 

The  foetid  sputum  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  is  commonly  of  a  dirty 
grey  or  greenish  colour ;  sometimes  it  is  brown  or  almost  black,  from  the 
presence  of  altered  blood.  The  microscope  does  not  often  lead  to  the 
detection  of  recognisable  fragments  of  pulmonary  tissue,  altliou^  soeh 
fragments  are  so  often  to  be  found  in  cases  of  phthisis.  Obvious  hfBmo- 
ptysis  is  said  to  occur  seldom  in  adults,  but  frequently  in  childrmi.  Fatal 
haemorrhage,  due  to  the  erosion  of  a  laige  vessel,  is  an  event  of  great  rarity. 
When  the  siu*face  of  the  lung  is  affected  the  pulmonary  pleura  nsoaOy 
gives  way,  leading  to  the  formation  of  pneumothorax,  which  is  quickly 
followed  by  septic  pleurisy.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  local  closore  ot 
the  serous  cavity  by  adhesions,  it  is  said  that  a  subcutaneous  emphysona 
may  develop  itself,  or  that  an  abscess  may  form,  which  may  open  externally 
after  burrowing  to  a  greater  or  less  distance.  Another  occasional  ^ect  ot 
the  presence  of  a  patch  of  gangrene  in  the  lung  is  said  to  be  the  dropping 
of  putrid  matters  into  tubes  belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  c»gan,  so  as  to 
set  up  sloughing  in  them  also.  In  this  way,  according  to  Herts,  the 
diffuse  form  of  gangrene  may  arise  out  of  the  circumscribed. 

The  only  physical  signs  that  can  be  said  to  belong  to  gangrene  of  the 
lung  are  such  as  serve  to  indicate  the  formation  of  a  cavity  in  the  <Hgan  at 
a  spot  where  the  tissue  previously  was  either  healthy  or  simply  consdidated. 
But  it  can  be  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  such  signs  are  to  be  definitely 
made  out.  They  would  include  amphoric  breathing,  consonating  or  metallic 
r&les,  and  loud  bronchophony.  When  there  is  a  possibility  of  ^e  preeenoe 
of  phthisis,  the  mere  detection  of  a  cavity  proves  nothing  as  to  the  exa^ 
seat  of  the  sloughing  process,  unless  it  is  known  that  no  vomica  existed  at 
the  same  spot  before  the  foetid  expectoration  began. 

The  general  symptoms  that  accompany  gangrene  of  the  lung  are  often 
very  severe,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  point  to  the  presence  of  this 
affection  so  definitely  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  statemmts  made  by 
most  writers  on  the  subject.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  pulse  h 
small,  feeble,  and  very  frequent,  and  that  the  p3rrexia  quickly  passes  into 
an  ad3mamic  form,  with  great  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  lliat 
absorption  of  putrid  matters  into  the  blood  from  the  lung  should  prodnee 
such  results  is,  indeed,  to  be  expected ;  but  when  the  characteristic  foetor  is 
absent  it  surely  is  not  possible  for  anyone,  from  the  intensity  of  the  gMioral 
symptoms  alone,  to  suspect  that  sloughing  of  the  lung  is  taking  place.  Id 
ordinary  pneumonia  the  patient  often  falls  into  a  similar  condition  before 
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death ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  diseases  that  sometimes 
lead  to  pulmonary  gangrene.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  when  the  sloughing 
part  is  very  limited  in  extent  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process  is  commonly 
to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  dispro- 
portionately severe.  The  truth  rather  is  that  in  such  cases  the  patient's 
general  condition  often  remains  for  several  weeks  much  better  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Hertz,  indeed,  speaks  of  anorexia  and  gastric 
disorder,  and  even  diarrhoea,  as  being  caused  by  the  swallowing  of  some  of 
the  offensive  material  expectorated  from  the  lung,  but  this  would  probably 
be  difficult  of  proof. 

Prognosis, — It  is  only  when  the  gangrene  is  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the 
lung  that  recovery  is  possible.  How  minute  a  slough  may  cause  foetor  is 
well  shown  by  one  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  complicated  with  gangrene,  which 
are  recorded  by  Dr  Walshe  ;  in  that  instance  Uie  expectoration  of  a  pea-like 
mass  brought  the  foetor  to  an  end.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  say  for  how 
long  a  time  it  had  been  present.  When  a  case  of  gangrene  is  about  to  end 
favourably,  the  separation  of  the  dead  tissue  is  doubtless  followed  by  the 
formation  of  a  lining  membrane  to  the  cavity  left  by  it^  and  perhaps  this 
may  ultimately  shrink  and  become  converted  into  a  fibrous  cicatrix. 

Treatment — It  is  an  important  point  to  diminish  the  foetor  as  far  as 
possible,  and  this  applies  also  to  cases  of  putrid  bronchitis  (p.  976).  The 
most  effectual  means  of  attaining  the  object  aimed  at  is  by  inhalations  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  oleum  cadinumy  or  eucalyptol.  Turpentine  inhala- 
tions were  used  by  Skoda  about  thirty  years  ago.  His  plan  was  to  pour 
a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  oil  of  turpentine  upon  the  surface  of  some 
boiling  water,  and  to  let  the  patient  draw  the  vapour  into  the  lungs.  A 
better  method  is  to  use  a  Siegel's  spray  apparatus,  so  as  to  atomise  a 
liquid  containing  from  five  to  two  parts  of  carbolic  acid  in  100  parts  of 
water,  or  of  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  inhalations  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  Care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  not  enough 
absorbed  to  set  up  headache  or  giddiness,  or  to  give  the  urine  a  dark 
colour.  The  olefum  cadinum^  or  the  eucalyptol,  may  be  directly  inspired 
from  a  sponge  placed  in  an  ^'ori-nasal  respirator."  The  effect  of  such 
inhalations  is  sometimes  very  striking  in  cases  of  foetid  bronchitis. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  strength  of  the  patient  must  be  maintained 
by  food,  and  that  the  administration  of  stimulants  in  large  doses  is  some- 
times necessary.  Ammonia,  camphor,  ether,  quinine,  and  the  tipcture  of 
perchloride  of  iron  may  each  in  turn  do  good  service.  Oil  of  turpentine 
may  also  be  administered  by  the  mouth  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
either  beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with 
tragacanth  or  tincture  of  quillaia. 
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"  Side-stdtcbes  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  ap." 

Tk€  Tempett. 
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camified  lung — Dulness — jEgophony — Symptoms — Cawrse  and  events — 
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Pleurisy  or  pleuritis^was  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  and  web  described 
by  other  ancient  Greek  writers,  who  undoubtedly  were  referring  to  cases 
of  the  same  disease  to  which  we  now  apply  that  name.  Neyerthdess,  it  is 
only  during  the  present  century  that  its  real  nature  has  been  known  to  bo 
an  inflammation  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pleura.  For,  untQ  percussion 
and  auscultation  were  discovered,  there  was  no  possibility  of  drawing  valid 
distinctions  between  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  in  clinical  practice. 

Anatomically,  pleurisy  closely  resembles  the  inflammations  of  otk^ 
serous  membranes.  The  earlTest  morbid  appearance  is  generally  said  to  be 
injection  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels  and  perhaps  the  formation  of  eocfay- 
moses.  But^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  often  finds  patches  of  recent  lymph 
upon  the  surface  of  a  lung  without  any  reddening,  when  an  inflammation  of 
moderate  intensity  has  set  in  shortly  before  deat^  from  some  other  disease; 
and  ecchjrmoses  by  themselves  indicate,  not  an  early  stage  of  pleurisy,  but 
rather  pysemic  infection. 

In  many  instances  the  efiiision  of  lymph  upon  the  opposed  surfaces  of 
the  serous  membrane  occurs  only  at  the  very  commencement  of  an  attack 
of  pleurisy,  of  which  it  forms  a  "  plastic  stage."  If  the  morbid  process  tUtp^ 
here,  the  case  is  said  to  be  one  of  dry  pleurisy.  When  the  inflammation  after- 
wards subsides,  the  morbid  material  sometimes  undergoes  complete  absorp- 
tion, leaving  the  pleura  in  its  natural  condition,  or  slightly  dull  and  opaque. 
But  very  often  the  two  surfaces  have  in  the  meantime  adhered  together,  and 
remain  henceforth  connected  by  separate  bands  or  by  a  uniform  layer  formed 
of  connective  or  fibrous  tissue,  which  may  have  a  free  supply  of  blood- vessek. 
If  the  plastic  stage,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  is  succeeded  by  exudation  of 
serum  the  case  becomes  one  of  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

Signs  of  dry  pleuHsy. — ^There  is  an  auscultatory  sign  which,  when  it  cm 
be  heard,  is  of  itself  almost  conclusive  as  to  the  presence  of  lymph.    Thii 

*  JlXivpiric  sc.  v6<roQ,  t.  e.  the  "  side-complaint^"  the  stitch  in  the  ribs.  Hie  a^geetifil 
termination,  irtg,  has  been  taken  from  this  word  and  from  ^evcrtc  to  denote  infiaiDBMtios* 
and  has  thus  been  used  to  form  Peritonitis,  Nephritis,  OrchiUs,  and  so  on. 
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is  the  " friction-sound ''  or  " pleuritic  rub"  due  to  the  movement  upon  one 
another  of  the  two  roughened  serous  surfaces.  Hippocrates  described  the 
pleura  as  "  creaking  like  leather/'  and  the  comparison  is  often  exactly  appli- 
cable to  the  sound  which  is  conveyed  to  the  ear  from  the  chest  of  a  patient 
with  pleurisy.  Yet  Laennec,  though  he  must  have  often  heard  this  sound, 
failed  to  understand  its  meaning,  and  left  to  Beynaud  the  credit  of  its  right 
interpretation.  Laennec  supposed  that  it  indicated  emphysema,  especitdly 
what  he  described  as  interlobular  emphysema.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words  the  characters  of  this  pleuritic  nA  ;  one 
must  hear  it  to  appreciate  them.  In  its  most  typical  form  it  consists  of  an 
irregular  succession  of  short,  harsh  sounds,  which  give  one  exactly  the 
impression  of  something  catching  or  dragging  against  an  obstruction  and 
then  slipping,  but  only  to  catch  or  drag  once  more.  The  patient  himself 
is  often  conscious  of  a  rough  grating  sensation  each  time  he  breathes ; 
and  sometimes  one  can  fed  the  rub  by  placing  one's  hand  over  the  affected 
part  of  the  chesty  i.  e,  the  vibrations  which  affect  the  ear  also  affect  the 
hand,  just  as  a  sonorous  rhonchus  or  a  loud  cardiac  bruit  may  be  appreciated 
as  a  tactile  vibration  or  thrill.  Sometimes  a  rub  accompanies  both  inspi- 
ration and  expiration.  Sometimes  it  is  to  be  detected  only  at  the  end  of  a 
deep  inspiration,  when  the  lungs  are  just  becoming  expanded  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  It  may  be  heard  within  twelve  hours  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  in  cases  of  dry  pleurisy  it  may  persist  for  days  or 
even  weeks  with  but  little  alteration.  But  it  much  more  often  disappears 
after  a  short  time,  because  fluid  effusion  is  formed  which  keeps  the  two 
surfaces  apart  If  the  inflammation  is  spreading,  it  may,  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  audible  at  one  spot,  be  discovered  at  another.  A  rub  is  not  often 
present  over  a  large  area  at  once.  The  part  of  the  chest  at  which  one  is 
most  likely  to  hear  it  is  in  the  axilhi,  outside  the  nipple,  or  in  the  back 
outside  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  reason  is  not  only  that  pleurisy 
more  frequently  affects  the  surface  of  the  lower  lobe  than  that  of  the  upper, 
but  also  that  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  causes  an  actual  movement  of 
the  pulmonary  upon  the  costal  pleura,  which  is  wanting  elsewhere.  Some- 
times, however,  a  rub  can  be  heard  over  the  front  of  the  chest  as  high  as 
the  clavicle. 

Another  variety  of  pleuritic  rub  is  equally  diagnostic.  Instead  of 
resembling  the  tearing  of  thick  paper,  it  is,  as  Hippocrates  heard  it,  just 
like  the  creaking  of  thick  leather.  The  rhythm  and  its  locality  are 
the  same.  The  ''  grating  "  rub  is  more  like  a  r41e  ;  the  creaking  rub  more 
like  a  rhonchus.  Both  when  heard  are  very  characteristic.  But  in  some 
cases,  a  sound  which  is  really  due  to  pleural  friction  is  so  ill  defined  that 
one  cannot  distinguish  it  from  moist  or  dry  sounds  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 
This  has  long  been  taught  at  Guy's  Hospital.  In  his  well-known  paper  on 
the  "  Difficulties  and  Fallacies  attending  Physical  Diagnosis,"  Addison  cited 
a  case  of  Dr  Barlow's,  in  which  lymph  upon  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  caused  a  *' crepitus,  which  closely 

*  There  are  stUl  some  who  think  that  this  (or  a  precisely  similar  sound)  may  be  dne  to 
emphysema  (p.  971),  or  to  miliary  tubercnlosis  of  the  pleura.  Again,  Dr  Walshe  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  friction-sound  may  be  heard  when  there  is  no  lymph  whatever,  if  the  serous 
membrane  is  rough  from  **  simple  vascularity."  But  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  hardly 
warranted  by  the  case  from  which  he  drew  it.  Death  occurred  sixteen  days  after  a  rub  had 
been  heard,  whereupon  fluid  was  found  in  the  pleural  space,  but  no  plastic  exudation. 
May  not  lymph  have  existed  previously,  and  have  undergone  disintegration,  or  absorption 
by  leucocytes  ? 
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resembled  a  mucous  rattle"  ('Collected  Works,'  p.  87).  It  is  htrdlj 
possible  to  obtain  positive  proof  of  the  fact  so  ifar  as  r^ards  the  pleon 
itself,  because,  even  if  an  autopsy  shows  lymph  upon  the  serous  membrane, 
one  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  an  adjacent  tube  may  not  during  life  hare 
contained  fluid  secretion. 

The  locality  and  the  fact  that  coughing  does  not  alter  the  somid,  as 
well  as  the  rhythm,  usually  help  us  to  a  correct  diagnosis ;  a  rub  is  Twy 
rarely  heard  near  the  apex,  it  is  undisturbed  by  expectoration,  and  it  is 
most  often  heard  at  the  end  of  inspiration,  instantly  checked  by  the  pain 
which  is  felt,  never  during  expiration  alone. 

The  only  other  physical  signs  of  the  plastic  stage  of  pleurisy  are  a  certain 
degree  of  impairment  of  movement  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  and  a 
corresponding  enfeeblement  of  the  respiratory  murmur. 

PleuHHc  ^fusion, — In  most  cases  of  pleurisy  liquid  is  effused  into  tbe 
serous  cavity,  often  in  large  quantity  and  with  great  rapidity.  Two  or 
three  quarts  are  not  uncommonly  found,  and  Watson  cites  a  case  in  whidi 
Crampton,  of  Dublin,  drew  off  from  the  left  pleura  as  much  as  fourteen 
imperial  pints.  The  liquid  is  commonly  translucent  and  of  a  yellowisli 
colour,  perhaps  containing  shreds  and  floating  masses  of  fibrin.  It  has  an 
alkaline  reaction ;  according  to  Frantzel,  who  writes  on  pleurisy  in '  Sems- 
sen's  Handbuch,'  its  specific  gravity  may  vary  within  wide  limits,  from 
1005  to  1030.  In  other  cases  it  is  more  or  less  opaque,  and  on  standing 
throws  down  a  layer  of  greenish-yellow  pus.  Or  it  may  be  altogetber 
purulent ;  in  which  case  its  reaction  to  test-paper  is  acid.  This  constitutes 
what  is  termed  an  empyema*  As  a  rule,  no  doubt^  the  formation  of  pus  in 
the  pleural  cavity  is  a  gradual  process,  the  liquid  being  at  first  serous  or 
sero-purulent,  and  becoming  more  and  more  opaque  as  the  leucocytes  in  it 
increase  in  numbers ;  in  such  cases  both  the  parietal  and  the  pulmonary  ma- 
faces  may  still  remain  coated  with  more  or  less  thick  layers  of  fibrin.  But 
when  the  inflammation  is  from  the  first  exceptiondly  violent — as,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  set  up  by  the  entrance  of  putrid  matter  from  witlioQl— 
primary  suppuration  may  occur^  and  the  pleura  may  remain  as  smooth  and 
shining  as  the  peritoneum  under  similar  circumstances. 

Purulent,  as  compared  with  serous  pleuritic  effusion,  is  far  mcH«  eommon 
in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  the  rule  after  admissicHi  of  air  to  the 
pleura  and  in  septic  or  traumatic  cases,  and  also  when  secondary  to  variola, 
but  is  rare  when  secondary  to  rheumatic  fever,  to  Bright's  disease,  or  to 
cancer,  and  not  common  when  of  tubercular  origin. 

Sometimes  a  pleuritic  effusion  is  of  a  deep  brown  or  purple  colour,  from 
admixture  of  blood.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  tluLt  the  patieot  has 
scurvy  or  purpura ;  or  it  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  tubercles^  or  of 
cancer.  According  to  Frantzel,  " a  hadmorrhagic  tubercular  pleurisy  "is  km 
rare  in  persons  advanced  in  years  than  in  those  who  are  younger ;  bat  the 
only  example  of  it  that  has  been  lately  met  at  Gu/s  Hospital  was  in  a  man 
aged  thirty-five.  The  same  writer  hints  at  cases,  comparable  with  hfluor- 
rhagic  pachjrmeningitis,  in  which  after  connective  tissue  has  already  been 

*  In  England  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  enip^f§ma  is,  that  of  a  ooUectioa  ti  fm 
in  the  pleural  cavity.  But  on  the  Continent,  in  spite  df  etymology,  collections  of  ««• 
fluid,  and  even  of  hlood,  are  included  under  the  same  name  (see  Littr6  and  Bofaia's '  IHe- 
tionary ').  It  has  also  heen  used  as  a  synonym  for  thoracocentesis,  so  that  whea  ^J^ 
escapes  through  an  intercostal  space,  and  has  to  be  let  out  with  the  knife,  i 
necefsitatis  is  said  to  arise. 
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formed  as  the  result  of  a  pleurisy,  fresh  inflammation  is  lighted  up  attended 
with  extravasation  of  blood ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  has  actually  met 
with  such  an  instance.  The  author  once  removed  five  ounces  of  liquid  of  a 
dark  brown  colour  from  a  patient  who  had  pleiuisy  as  a  sequela  of  scarlet 
fever.     He  rapidly  recovered. 

Liquid  pleuritic  effusion  usually  gravitates  into  the  most  dependent  part 
of  the  serous  cavity,  whatever  may  have  been  its  starting-point.  Thus,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  lymph  may  have  covered  the  front  and 
side  of  the  limg,  but  when  serum  or  sero-purulent  fluid  is  poured  out,  it 
falls  into  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  chest  if  the  patient  is  in  bed,  or  it 
accumulates  above  the  diaphragm  if  he  is  not  recumbent  But  this  rule  is 
liable  to  exceptions,  when  portions  of  the  lung  have  previously  become 
fixed  to  the  chest-wall  as  the  result  of  a  former  attack  of  pleurisy,  or 
when  adhesions  rapidly  develop  early  in  the  illness.  Thus  a  considerable 
quantity  of  liquid  may  accumulate  somewhere  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  pleural  sac,  or  between  the  lung  and  the  pericardium,  or  between  two 
lobes  of  the  lung  itself,  without  there  being  any  in  the  usual  position  at  the 
base.  And  even  when  the  whole  of  the  serous  membrane  is  affected  the 
seat  of  a  serous  or  purulent  effusion  may  be  more  or  less  irregularly  cir- 
cumscribed. Between  1873  and  1876  four  instances  of  this  occurred  in  our 
post-mortem  room.  In  one  case  there  was  a  broad  adhesion  to  the  lateral 
region  of  the  chest  and  another  to  the  diaphragm,  so  that  the  liquid  filled 
the  upper  part  of  the  pleural'  cavity  while  crepitant  lung-tissue  still  existed 
in  the  lower  part.  In  another  case  there  was  liquid  at  the  base  behind, 
and  also  above  the  root  of  the  lung,  with  an  intervening  zone  where  the 
lung  was  firmly  adherent.  But  the  limitation  of  pleuritic  effusion  by  adhe- 
sions is  seldom  so  complete  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  two  or  more  col- 
lections of  fluid  entirely  cut  off  from  one  another ;  generally  speaking,  they 
communicate  freely,  as  can  be  shown  at  an  autopsy  by  passing  a  bent  probe 
behind  the  bands  of  adhesion  from  space  to  space. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  sac  is 
that  the  lung  becomes  compressed^  reduced  in  size,  and  at  last  emptied  of  its 
blood  as  weU  as  of  its  air  by  effusion ;  but  this  is  a  very  inadequate  way  of 
stating  the  case.  Every  physiologist  will  admit  that  the  elasticity  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue  must  lead  to  its  receding  as  soon  as  the  pressure  in 
the  pleural  cavity  exceeds  that  of  the  atmosphere,  until  it  has  become 
collapsed  to  at  least  the  same  extent  as  when  air  is  admitted  into  the 
serous  cavity  after  death.  But,  further,  Lichtheim  has  proved  by  certain 
experiments,  quoted  above  in  the  chapter  on  bronchitis  (p.  959),  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  lung  does  not  become  exhausted  until  the  alveoli  are  com- 
pletely emptied  of  all  their  gaseous  contents.  The  reason  why  a  lung  is 
not  rendered  altogether  airless  when  the  pleural  sac  is  laid  open  in  the  dead 
body  seems  to  be  mainly  that  the  walls  of  the  tubes  presently  fall  together 
and  offer  a  resistance  to  the  further  escape  of  air,  which  the  elasticity  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  is  unable  to  overcome.  And  during  life  an  additional 
force  is  in  operation  to  empty  the  alveoli  of  air,  namely,  absorption  by  the 
blood-current  circulating  in  their  walls.  A  lung  undergoes  compression  by 
pleural*fluid  until,  when  the  cavity  is  full,  it  is  absolutely  free  from  air ;  and 
beyond  this  point  it  undoubtedly  may  become  compressed  until  the  blood  is 
also  driven  out  of  its  substance.  It  appears  advisable  to  mark  this  distinc- 
tion by  separate  names,  and  a  lung  which  is  bloodless  as  well  as  airless  may 
be  said  to  be  camified^  whereas  a  lung  which  is  merely  airless  may  be 
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spoken  of  as  collapsed.  Both  terms  have  long  been  in  use,  but  not  vith  \he 
precise  shades  of  meaning  here  assigned  to  them.  A  camified  lung  has 
a  very  peculiar  appearance ;  it  has  a  slaty-grey  tint^  and  is  desaibed  u 
being  mouse-coloured.  Its  cut  surface  is  smooth,  very  firm,  and  dry,  shov- 
ing the  flattened  orifices  of  air-tubes  and  vessels  closely  packed  together. 
Sometimes^  if  bronchitis  has  existed  as  a  complication,  the  tubes  contun 
pus  ;  and  if  pneumonia  or  oedema  should  happen  to  be  present^  its  characten 
are  necessarily  modified.  The  position  occupied  by  a  lung  entirely  oom- 
pressed  by  liquid  effusion  is,  as  a  rule,  determined  by  its  root ;  it  beoames 
flattened  against  the  mediastinum  and  backwards  towards  the  8|Hne,  and  if 
covered  by  a  mass  of  false  membranes  its  very  presence  may  be  altogether 
overlooked.  Probably  the  notion  of  patients  living  on  after  having 
"  entirely  lost  one  lung,"  which  is  now  applied  to  those  who  have  phthists, 
had  its  origin  in  autopsies  made  in  cases  of  pleurisy  of  long  Bfanding 
But  when  the  organ  has  previously  been  firmly  fixed  by  adhedons  it 
cannot  thus  be  driven  inwards,  and  it  may  lie  in  the  summit  of  the 
pleural  space  or  be  irregularly  pushed  to  one  side  or  even  downwards. 
The  most  common  deviation  from  the  rule  is  doubtless  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  lung  is  affected  with  tubercular  disease,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently a  solid  mass  occupying  a  corresponding  extent  of  the  pleard 
cavity. 

When  pleural  effusion  is  insuj£cient  in  quantity  to  empty  the  whole  of 
the  lung  of  air,  and  when  therefore  there  is  no  compression  of  the  entin 
organ,  the  effect  on  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  remarkable.     One  would  anti- 
cipate that  the  elasticity  of  the  organ  would  lead  to  a  gradual  and  unifonn 
shrinking  of  its  substance,  so  that  all  parts  would  contain  less  air  than 
before,  without  any  part  becoming  completely  airless.     But  the  contrary  is 
the  fact.     Dr  Moxon  long  ago  pointed  out,  when  he  was  Demonstrator  of 
Pathology  at  Guy's  Hospital,  that  the  presence  of  even  a  few  ounces  of 
liquid  in  any  part  of  the  pleural  cavity  causes  a  total  collapse  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  which  ought  to  occupy  that  space.     The  writer  has  since 
repeatedly  verified  his  observation;  and  Cohnheim,  at  p.  190  of  vol  ii  of 
his  *  Vorlesungen,'  makes  a  precisely  similar  statement.     One  often  sees  a 
small  triangular  area  of  completely  collapsed  lung  at  the  posterior  inferior 
comer  of  the  organ,  or  a  thin  strip  of  it  running  up  along  its  posterior 
margin.     Nay,  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  hearty  without  Uiere  being  any 
pleural  effusion,  may  give  rise  to  complete  airlessness  of  Uie  inner  smfice 
of  the  left  lung ;  and  distension  of   the  abdomen,  thrusting  up  the  dia- 
phragm, may  cause  a  similar  affection  of  the  lower  surface  either  on  oot 
side  or  on  both.     The  explanation  of  these  remarkable  facts  can  hanOy 
be  understood  except  in  connection  with  the  mode  of  origin  of  coUapte 
of  the   pulmonary  tissue,  which  has   been  discussed  in  the   chapter  on 
bronchitis  (supra,  p.  959).     It  depends  upon  the  general  principle,  thal^ 
whenever  a  part  of  the  lung  fails  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  inspiratoiy 
forces,  it  becomes  airless,  notwithstanding  that  the  tubes  which  serve  it 
remain  patent. 

The  production  of  local  collapse  of  the  lung-substance  as  the  resok  of 
the  effusion  of  moderate  quantities  of  liquid  into  the  pleural  cavity  hu 
important  clinical  bearings.  It  accounts  for  a  circumstance  which  has  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  clinical  physicians,  namely,  that  temporary  changei 
of  postiu'e  on  the  part  of  the  patient  often  fail  to  alter  the  position  of  tk 
liquid  within  the  chesty  so  far  as  one  can  tell  by  percussion.     The  statement 
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was  once  made  by  a  great  teacher  of  medicine,  that,  whereas  in  a  chronic 
pleurisy  the  effusion  could  be  made  to  gravitate  to  a  different  part  of  the 
pleural  cavity,  this  could  not  be  done  in  acute  pleurisy,  because  it  was  held 
in  the  meshes  of  fibrinous  exudation.  But  surely  it  is  quite  the  exception 
to  be  able  to  elicit  evidence  of  gravitation,  even  in  chronic  cases,  although 
paracentesis  is  followed  by  a  free  flow  of  liquid  through  the  trocar.  Even 
if  one  can  alter  the  level  of  dulness  by  making  the  patient  sit  up,  the  altera- 
tion does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  finger's  breadth  or  two.  The  contrast 
is  very  great  between  these  results  and  the  free  gravitation  in  cases  of 
hydro-pneumothorax.  If  a  certain  part  of  the  lung  is  rendered  altogether 
airless  by  pleuritic  effusion,  the  fluid  may  (as  it  were)  be  held  up  in  a  fixed 
position  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity. 

When  the  liquid  is  purulent,  even  when  its  quantity  is  not  very  large, 
one  can  often  in  thin  patients  make  out  that  the  intercostal  spaces  are  less 
depressed  and  offer  more  resistance  to  the  finger  than  on  the  sound  side ; 
and  when  the  pleural  cavity  is  full  of  effusion  the  ribs  may  be  obviously 
wider  apart,  and  the  spaces  between  them  may  bulge  or  (occasionally)  yield 
fluctuation.  This,  however,  is  but  seldom  observed  in  the  case  of  serous 
effusion.  On  measurement  one  generally  finds,  if  there  is  much  liquid, 
that  the  affected  side  is  enlarged,  and  sometimes  the  difference  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  chest  is  considerable.  In  determining  this  Dr  G^e's  cyrto- 
meter  is  very  useful.  The  play  of  the  ribs  in  respiration  is  greatly  impaired, 
much  more  so  than  during  the  plastic  stage  of  pleurisy.  Moreover,  in 
consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  sternum  is  carried  forwards, 
the  movement  even  of  the  unaffected  side  during  breathing  may  be 
much  diminished. 

Displacement  of  organs. — Long  before  the  lung  has  undergone  complete 
compression,  other  adjacent  structures  feel  the  pressure  of  the  effused  fluid. 
The  mediastinum  is  pushed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  the  elasticity  of 
the  unaffected  lung  no  doubt  assisting  to  displace  it.  Thus  if  the  pleurisy 
be  on  the  right  side,  the  apex-beat  of  the  heart  is  felt  and  seen  during  life 
to  be  situated  further  to  the  left  than  usual ;  it  may  lie  some  distance 
outside  the  left  nipple.  This  dislocation  of  the  heart  is,  however,  much 
more  readily  produced  if  the  disease  be  on  the  left  side.  The  apex-beat 
may  then  be  in  the  epigastrium,  between  the  sternum  and  the  right  nipple, 
or  even  to  the  right  of  the  nipple,  while  in  its  normal  position  no  trace  of 
pulsation  can  be  detected.  Some  observers  have  supposed  that  in  such 
cases  the  heart  swings  over  like  a  pendulum,  and  that  its  long  axis  is  now 
directed  downwards  and  to  the  right,  so  that  the  part  which  beats  against 
the  chest-wall  is  still  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  But  nothing  seen  in  the 
deadhouse  supports  this  opinion.  Probably  the  displacement  of  the  heart 
is  attended  with  little  change  in  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  and  the 
impulse  is  given  by  some  part  of  the  right  ventricle. 

As  above  noted,  displacement  of  the  heart  is  much  more  obvious 
and  extensive  when  the  effusion  is  in  the  left  pleura  than  when  in  the 
right 

The  cardiac  sounds  have  occasionally  been  found  altered  under  these 
circumstances.  Dr  Hope  heard  a  systolic  murmur  over  the  aorta,  which  dis- 
appeared when  the  pleuritic  fluid  underwent  absorption.  Dr  Walshe  met 
with  a  case  in  which  each  sound  of  the  heart  was  more  or  less  masked  by  a 
blowing  murmur  for  several  successive  days,  while  efiiision  into  the  left 
pleural  cavity  was  at  its  height.     He  thinks  that  the  diastolic  murmur 
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must  certainly  have  depended  upon  displacement  of  the  heart,  prodiidiig 
tension  of  the  aorta. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  know  what  amount  of  liquid  is  required  in 
order  to  produce  a  perceptible  cardiac  displacement  Franisel  says  thai 
effusion  scarcely  ever  reaches  up  to  the  third  rib  without  affectiiig  the 
position  of  the  apex-beat  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  tiiat  eveai  smaller 
amounts  of  liquid  often  suffice.  He  also  observes  that  in  children  the  haait 
is  more  easily  thrown  out  of  its  place  than  in  older  persons.  Anolii^-  poast 
mentioned  by  him  is  that  when  there  have  been  previous  adhesioins  bet^reen 
the  pericaixlium  and  the  left  lung,  pleurisy  on  the  left  side  may  cause  the 
heart  to  be  carried  backwards  away  from  the  chest- wall,  so  that  no  impoke 
whatever  can  be  felt  or  seen.  But  when  the  amount  c^  efiiisMNi  is 
moderate,  the  normal  apex-beat  may  be  absent  without  tiiere  being  any 
discoverable  impulse  elsewhere,  the  reason  probably  being  tiiat  the  sternum 
conceals  it.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  stethoscope  must  be  used  with 
the  object  of  determining  the  spot  at  which  the  cardiac  sounds  are  beard 
loudest. 

The  diaphragm  is  pushed  downwards  whenever  the  amount  of  pleuritic 
effusion  is  at  all  considerable.  The  displacement  of  the  liver  or  of  the 
spleen  may  be  recognised  by  percussion,  or  one  or  the  other  may  be  f dt 
projecting  below  the  ribs.* 

Physical  signs  of  effusion. — In  the  clinical  recognition  of  pleuritic  effosioD 
we  depend  on  physical  examination  of  the  patient.  Several  signs  already 
mentioned  must  be  carefully  sought  for ;  these  are  enlaigement  of  the 
affected  side,  impairment  of  its  movements,  an  altered  state  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  and  displacement  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs. 
There  remain  the  results  of  percussion  and  of  auscultation ;  and  oi  these 
two  methods  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  valuable,  as  was  long  ago  main- 
tained by  Piorry,  in  opposition  to  Laennec. 

Dulness  on  percussion  is,  in  fact,  the  main  sign  of  pleuritic  effusioii. 
The  percussion-sound  becomes  altered  long  before  there  is  any  evidence  of 
pressure  upon  adjacent  viscera.  A  circumscribed  collection  of  serum  and 
pus  may  of  course  cause  dulness  of  any  part  of  the  chest,  but  when  fluid  lies 
free  in  the  pleural  space,  the  dulness  is  to  be  made  out  first  at  the  base 
behind.  One  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  small  quantities  of  fluid 
ought  always  to  be  discovered  by  this  means.  Wintrich  long  ago  declared 
that  eight  or  ten  ounces  could  scarcely  be  detected  wiUi  certainty,  and  a 
considerably  larger  amount  may  sometimes  escape  recognition. 

Much  depends  upon  the  habitual  posture  of  the  patient.  If  be  b 
sitting  upright  in  bed,  the  diaphragmatic,  rather  than  the  posterior,  surface 
of  the  lung  becomes  compressed,  and  the  percussion-sound  may  at  first  be 
scarcely  altered.  If  he  is  lying  down,  the  fluid  is  more  or  less  spread  out 
over  the  back.  When  the  percussion-sound  down  to  Uie  very  bottom  of 
the  lung  is  perfectly  resonant^  one  may  feel  sure  that  effusion,  if  presoit  at 
all,  is  in  such  small  quantity  as  to  be  clinically  unimportant. 

The  dulness  caused  by  fluid  in  the  pleura  differs  from  that  produced 
by  consolidation  of  the  lung  in  being  more  absolute,  and  in  the  greater  { 
of  resistance  which  it  conveys  to  the  finger  in  percussion. 


*  According  to  Fr&ntzel,  when  the  distension- of  the  pleura  is  extreme*  It  is  i 
possihle  to  detect  an  elongated,  tense,  flactnaling  swelling,  which  protmdes  below  tlM  eoifeal 
cartilages,  and  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  front  part  of  the  diaphragm. 
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If  the  effusion  is  large,  the  whole  of  the  back  and  side  of  the 
chest  are  devoid  of  resonance.  It  is  remarkable  in  such  cases  that  over 
the  front  of  the  chest — below  the  clavicle,  and  downwards  nearly  to  the 
nipple — the  percussion-note  is  subtympanitic.  Skoda  first  pointed  out  this 
fact^  which  remains  associated  with  his  name.  Its  explanation  is  still 
doubtful.  German  writers  are  content  to  ascribe  it  to  "  relaxation  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue ; "  Dr  Walshe  thinks  that  it  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
air  in  the  minute  tubes  of  the  carnified  lung,  so  that  a  condition  essential 
to  its  production  is  that  these  tubes  should  not  hav^  undergone  com- 
pression as  well  as  the  lung-substance.  The  explanation  suggested  by 
Dr  Bristowe  is  the  diminution  of  the  vibrating  area  formed  by  the  thoracic 
walls  (p.  929). 

Auscultation  is  of  less  assistance  than  percussion  in  the  detection  of 
pleuritic  effusion.  In  many  cases  one  finds  that  the  breath-sounds  on  the 
affected  side  of  the  chest  are  enfeebled,  indistinct^  or  altogether  wanting. 
But,  not  infrequently,  tubular  breathing  is  audible  over  part  of  the  com- 
pressed lung,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases  this  can  be  heard  so  extensively 
that  one  might  suppose  the  air  to  be  entering  freely  everywhere. 

The  same  cimous  uncertainty  applies  to  auscultation  of  the  voice.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  ear  more  feebly  than  on  the  healthy  side  of  the 
chest ;  but  sometimes  there  is  bronchophony,  and  this  may  occasionally  be 
extremely  loud.  There  is,  however,  one  modification  of  vocal  resonance  which, 
when  present,  is  very  characteristic  of  pleural  effusion.  It  was  discovered 
by  Laennec,  who  called  it  cegophony^  from  its  resemblance  to  the  bleating  of 
a  goat.  He  also  compared  it  to  the  artificial  voice  of  "  Punch  "  in  the  street 
(p.  940,  note).  Both  these  comparisons  are  excellent)  and  the  sign  is  readily 
caught  even  by  an  untrained  ear.  It  may  be  described  as  high-pitched,  tremu- 
lous bronchophony,  with  a  nasal  twang.  With  regard  to  the  frequency  of 
this  sign,  widely  opposed  statements  have  been  made  by  writers  in  conse- 
quence of  their  differing  as  to  the  definition  of  the  term.  Almost  all  the  best 
observers  are  agreed  that  what  may  becalled  jmr«  SBgophony  is  rare,  and  seldom 
lasts  more  than  a  few  days.  But  between  it  and  bronchophony  there  are  all 
degrees  of  transition ;  and  if  one  is  to  speak  of  the  voice  as  sagophonic  in 
every  case  in  which  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  chest  with  more  or  less  of 
a  twang,  Uiere  are  very  few  instances  of  pleuritic  effusion  in  which  this 
change  in  its  character  is  altogether  absent  In  one  particular  region 
flBgophony  is  observed  far  more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  namely,  about  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  round  towards  the  axilla.  But  sometimes 
it  is  heard  in  fronts  near  the  nipple,  or  even  close  to  the  clavicle. 

Its  production  is  believed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  rather  thin 
layer  of  liquid  between  the  lung  and  the  parietes  (cf.  p.  940).  Consequently 
it  generally  disappears  as  the  effusion  increases,  unless  there  are  adhesions, 
which  keep  the  lung  fixed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
chest  But  in  some  rare  cases,  not  explained  by  the  existence  of  adhesions, 
sdgophony  may  persist  in  spite  of  abundant  accumulation  of  fluid ;  and, 
according  to  some  experienced  auscultators,  it  is  sometimes  present  when 
there  is  no  fluid  eff'usion  at  all.  Dr  Walshe  points  out  that  one  source  of 
fallacy  lies  in  the  possibility  of  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  voice 
of  the  patient  is  shrill  and  tremulous,  as  it  so  often  is  in  women  of  advanced 
age.  Again,  bronchophony  may  acquire  a  nasal  twang  if  the  nostrils  are 
closed,  just  as  the  ordinary  voice  does. 

With  pleural  effusion  the  tactile  fremitus  felt  when  the  patient  speaks  is 
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diminished  or  absent,  a  sign  which  is  gften  of  value  in  distinguishing  this 
condition  from  solidification  of  the  lung.  Nevertheless,  in  exceptional  cases 
vocal  fremitus  is  palpable. 

General  symptoms. — The  sjnnptoms  of  pleurisy  vary  widely  in  severity. 
They  are  sometimes  so  marked  as  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  case  at  aoce ; 
they  are  sometimes  almost,  if  not  quite,  absent. 

Foremost  among  them  is  pain  in  the  side,  the  paini  de  cSH  of  Frendi 
writers.  This  i?  often  very  violent,  and  of  a  sharp  tearing  or  cutting  or 
stabbing  character.  It  is  increased  both  by  movement  uid  by  pr^snre, 
but  more  by  a  deep  breath,  by  a  laugh,  a  cough,  or  a  hiccup.  The  padeot^ 
therefore,  breathes  in  a  shallow,  jerky  manner.  His  cough,  if  he  coughs  it 
all,  is  short  and  half  suppressed,  and  he  abstains  as  much  as  possible  from 
laughing  or  sneezing.  He  lies  during  the  early  part  of  his  illness  on  his 
back  and  on  the  unaffected  side,  and  he  shrinks  from  percussion.  The 
severe  pain  contrasts  strikingly  with  its  absence  in  bronchitis  and  pneih 
monia.  It  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  inflamed  peritoneum,  and,  like  it,  is 
excited  or  greatly  increased  by  pressure.  Hence  the  pain  on  breathing  and 
the  relief  obtained  by  restraining  the  movements  of  the  chest  by  bandages. 
Cruveilhier  rightly  accounted  for  the  fact  that  its  seat  is  so  often  limited 
to  the  lower  park  of  the  chest — about  the  nipple  or  between  the  fifth 
and  eighth  ribs — since  here  there  is  so  much,  more  movement  of  Uie  viscenl 
upon  the  costal  pleura  than  higher  up.  But  the  pain  is  sometimes  felt 
in  the  shoulder,  in  the  armpit,  or  beneath  the  clavicle.  In  exceptional  esses 
it  is  referred  to  the  terminal  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves ;  to  Ae 
hypochondrium,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  hepatitis ;  to  the 
loins,  so  that  the  case  has  been  called  one  of  lumbago ;  or  to  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  umbilicus,  so  that  peritonitis  has  been  suspected.* 

In  some  cases  pain  is  altogether  absent^  and  thus  a  large  quantity  of 
effusion  may  accumulate  in  the  pleural  cavity  without  its  presence  being 
thought  of.  Frantzel  says  that  this  is  apt  to  occur  in  children,  in  very  dd 
people,  and  in  lunatics.  It  often  happens  that  pain  subsides  or  disappean 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  week,  or  even  after  two  or  three  days-t 

Next  to  pain,  dyspncm  is  the  most  striking  symptom  of  pleurisy.  The 
breathing  is  short  and  jerking,  but  it  is  also  increased  in  frequency,  espe- 
cially when  the  patient  exerts  himself,  as  in  lifting  anything  or  in  going 
upstairs.  Sometimes  the  scaleni  and  the  other  muscles  of  forced  inspiration 
are  brought  into  action ;  and  the  nostrils  dilate  each  time  air  is  drawn  into  the 
chest.  As  effusion  accumulates,  the  patient  begins  to  find  that  he  can  lie  over 
towards  the  affected  side  more  comfortably  than  in  any  other  position,  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  fluid  is  then  removed  from  the  mediastinum.  He 
often  has  orthopnoea,  for  the  diaphragm  works  more  freely  while  the  upright 
posture  is  maintained.     Sometimes  there  is  lividity  of  the  cheeks  and  lips. 

The  dyspnoea  of  pleurisy  is  generally  more  marked  in  robust  plethoric 
patients  than  in  those  who  are  anaemic  and  wasted.  As  Andral  long  ago 
pointed  out,  it  sometimes  happens  that  pleurisy  scarcely  interferes  with  the 

*  I  have  myself  bad  a  patient  whose  sole  complaint  was  of  pain  in  the  crista  ilii ;  I 
feel  sure  that  if  it  had  not  happened  that  a  short  while  before  my  attentSm  had  beei 
specially  directed  to  this  question,  I  should  have  failed  to  discover  that  he  bad  plewMT, 
although  on  applying  my  stethoscope  I  at  once  heard  a  rub. — C.  H.  F. 

t  Laennec,  and  afterwards  Gerhardt,  declared  that  the  pain  of  pleurwy  was  toBciiiMi 
seated  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest  to  that  which  was  inflame^  but  this  voaM 
require  more  evidence  than  that  of  authority  for  us  to  accept  it. 
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patient's  comfort.  He  had  a  patient  who  went  on  with  his  work  as  a 
carter,  in  spite  of  an  enormous  efifusion  into  his  pleura ;  and  Watson  speaks 
of  a  butcher,  who  in  the  same  condition  was  convinced  that  he  was  well, 
and  fit  to  leave  the  hospital. 

Cough  is  seldom  entirely  absent  in  pleurisy ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  may  occur  independently  of  any  affection  of  the  lung  or  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Sometimes  it  can  be  excited  by  percussion  or  pressure 
over  the  painful  intercostal  spaces,  or  by  changes  of  posture.  During  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis  it  may  be  produced  by  movements  of  the 
trocar.  In  his  experiments  on  animals  Kohts  found  that  it  was  caused  by 
irritation  of  the  parietal,  but  not  of  the  pulmonary,  pleura.  The  cough  of 
uncomplicated  pleurisy  is  dry,  i,  e,  unattended  with  expectoration. 

The  pyrexia  of  pleurisy  is  generally  moderate.  The  disease,  when 
uncomplicated,  seldom  sets  in  with  a  violent  rigor.  But  slight  chills 
returning  day  after  day  are  observed  in  many  cases,  especially  when  the 
patient  remains  out  of  bed  during  the  day.  The  temperature  commonly 
ranges  at  about  101®  or  102°,  but  in  the  most  severe  forms  of  the  disease  it 
may  reach  104®,  or  even  higher  in  children.  In  persons  suffering  from 
cancer,  or  from  chronic  renal  disease,  there  may  be  no  pyrexia  at  all.  The 
pulse  is  accelerated.  Frantzel  insists  upon  the  importance  of  watching  it 
with  care ;  for  as  effusion  goes  on,  although  the  temperature  may  fall,  the 
pulse  not  only  becomes  more  rapid,  but  its  volume  and  tension  diminish,  in 
consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
vessels.  This  affords  a  valuable  indication  of  the  degree  of  danger  to  the 
patient's  life ;  and  during  paracentesis  the  physician  may  be  able  to  feel  the 
pulse  becoming  fuller,  and  at  the  same  time  slower,  under  his  finger,  showing 
the  inmiediate  relief  given  by  the  removal  of  the  fluid. 

Side  affected. — ^It  has  been  thought  that  pleuritic  effusion  is  much  more 
common  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right.*  Dr  Eddison,  of  Leeds,  in  40 
purulent  cases  found  20  right  to  20  left ;  Dr  Eichards,  of  Birmingham,  3 
right  to  7  left ;  Dr  Griffith,  of  Leeds,  19  right  to  26  left ;  Mr  Godlee,  22 
right  to  28  left.  Of  44  cases  of  empyema  under  the  writer's  care,  16  were 
right  and  28  left.  Adding  these  numbers  together,  we  find  that  of  189  cases 
of  empyema,  80  were  right  and  1 09  left.  Cases  of  double  empyema  have  been 
recorded  in  children.     Double  serous  or  plastic  pleurisy  is  not  uncommon. 

Course  a/nd  event, — The  course  of  pleurisy  varies  widely  in  different  cases. 
In  the  most  severe  form,  which  is  very  rare,  but  of  which  Frantzel  says  that 
he  has  seen  three  examples,  the  patient  quickly  falls  into  a  typhoid  state, 
with  delirium,  stupor,  and  a  dry  fissured  tongue :  the  dyspnoea  and  lividity 
increase,  so  as  to  threaten  his  life  by  the  end  of  the  first  week ;  and  though 
paracentesis  be  periormed  and  repeated,  the  effusion  collects  again  so  rapidly 
that  the  fatal  issue  is  scarcely  retarded. 

Even  when  the  disease  seems  to  be  attended  with  no  alarming  symptoms 
one  must  never  regard  it  as  free  from  danger,  if  the  amount  of  effusion  is 
large.  Death  sometimes  occurs  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  In  1874 
this  happened  to  a  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital  with  double  pleurisy,  who  a 
short  time  before  had  been  seen  quietly  asleep.  For  some  days  previously 
this  patient  had  had  much  dyspnoea,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  im- 

*  *'  Thatpleniiiief  are  only  on  the  left  side  is  a  popular  tenet  not  less  absord  than  danger- 
ooa*'  (Sir  Thos.  Browne,  'Psendodoxia  epidemica,'  bk.  iii,  chap.  3). 
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mediate  cause  of  death  was  exhaustion  of  the  respiratory  centre.  But  in 
another  case,  which  ended  fatally  after  an  hour's  extreme  distress  ol  breath- 
ing on  the  evening  after  admission,  it  was  observed  that  the  pulse  ceased 
before  the  respiration.  Here  the  efiusion  was  on  the  right  side ;  but  there 
was  oedema  of  the  left  lung,  which  no  doubt  helped  to  ^Hl  the  patient 

For  the  occurrence  of  fatal  syncope,  when  the  left  pleura  is  the  one 
affected,  a  special  explanation  has  been  suggested  by  Bartela,  of  Kiel,  in  the 
'Deutsches  Archiv '  for  1868.  It  depends  upon  the  anatomical  fact  (whidi 
has  been  verified  after  death  on  several  occasions  by  him  and  by  Friotnl) 
that  when  the  heart  is  pushed  far  over  to  the  right  the  mouth  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  becomes  bent  almost  at  a  right  angle,  just  above  the  quadnktenl 
aperture  in  the  diaphragm,  the  wall  of  the  auricle  forming  a  fold  idueh 
covers  a  large  part  of  the  aperture.  This  is  supposed  to  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  heart,  especially  if  the  diaphragm  is  suddenly  curved 
upwards  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  if  a  sudden  muscular  effort  is  made.* 

But  pleurisy  is  not  often  attended  with  such  risks.  The  inflammation 
need  not  go  beyond  the  exudation  of  lymph,  and  after  a  time  it  may 
subside,  leaving  adhesions  which  fix  the  lung  to  the  chest-wall  for  the  rest 
of  life.  Whether  dry  pleurisy  necessarily  ends  thus  in  adhesion  ol  the 
affected  part,  or  whether  it  may  not  sometimes  pass  off  without  permanent 
traces,  is  a  difficult  question.  What  is  well  known  to  every  pa^Iogist  is 
the  fact  that  an  adherent  pleura  is  often  found  when  there  has  been  no 
history  of  any  affection  of  the  chest  Dr  Gee  gives  a  tracing,  made  with 
the  C3rrtometer,  which  shows  that  in  a  child  the  chest  may  be  maricedly 
contracted  on  one  side,  as  the  result  of  a  universal  closure  of  the  pleual 
space,  without  there  having  been  any  symptoms  to  suggest  the  ]»res6noe  of 
such  a  morbid  condition.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  adhesionB 
left  by  a  dry  pleurisy  at  all  affect  the  health. 

The  dwration  of  an  attack  of  dry  pleurisy  is  sometimes  exceedingly  brie^ 
often  not  more  than  two  or  three  days.! 

When  pleurisy  gives  rise  to  effusion  and  the  amount  of  liquid  remains 
small,  one  can  express  a  confident  opinion  that  absorption  will  take  jdaoe  in 
time,  and  that  the  compressed  pulmonary  tissue  will  expand  and  resome  its 
functions.  And  even  if  the  quantity  should  be  very  liurge,  there  is  always 
a  possibility  that  the  patient's  ultimate  recovery  may  be  complete. 

Percussion  usually  affords  the  earliest  indication  of  the  subsidenoe  ol 
pleural  effusion.  The  dulness  becomes  less  extensive  and  less  absolute,  not 
only  in  front,  but  also  over  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  behind.  A  little 
later,  the  displaced  organs  return  to  their  proper  situations,  and  the  side 
may  fall  back  to  its  previous  dimensions.  A  feeble  vesicular  murmur  may 
then  be  heard  where  none  had  been  discoverable  bef(»^.  But  with  regard 
to  this,  there  is  a  bomtcq  of  fallacy  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  At  a 
certain  stage  of  pleurisy,  even  while  the  affected  lung  still  remains  com- 
pletely flattened  and  airless  (as  subsequently  appears  from  an  antopsyX  the 
inspiratory  sound  from  the  opposite  lung  is  very  apt  to  be  carried  across 

*  Tronsseaa  bad  previonsly  attributed  tbe  oocnrrence  of  sadden  death  in  raww  of  pko- 
ritic  eflfhsion  to  "  twisting  of  tbe  aorta  and  large  vessels/'  as  a  result  of  displacensent  of  ths 
heart ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  view. 

t  I  was  onoe  asked  to  visit  a  student  who  had  been  seised  the  same  day  with  violeat  paii 
in  the  side,  and  who  told  me  that  be  knew  he  had  pleurisy,  because  he  had  had  the  ifisevt 
before.  ^  I  heard  a  very  well-marked  rub  on  auscultation,  and  told  him  that  I  should  ooa* 
to  see  him  on  the  following  day.  But  when  I  came  he  assured  me  that  be  was  weO  agva; 
and  on  listening  I  could  detect  nothing  abnormal.— C.  H.  F. 
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the  spine  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  air  enters  both  sides  of  the  chest. 
It  seems  that  the  pleura  when  overfilled  may  transmit  sounds  almost  as 
well  as  a  solid  lung  (cf.  p.  1025,  of  bronchophony). 

Another  physical  sign  which  conunonly  attends  the  absorption  period  of 
pleural  effusion  is  what  is  termed  a  "  reduz  rub."  This  exactly  resembles 
the  friction-sound  of  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  diffenng  (if  at  all) 
only  in  being  still  louder  and  in  being  heard  over  a  more  extensive  area.  It 
often  remains  audible  for  several  days  or  even  weeks  together,  and  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  return  of  pain  in  the  side,  without  fresh  inflammation. 

Even  when  the  attack  has  so  far  subsided  that  the  patient  feels  well, 
and  perhaps  resumes  his  occupation,  it  often  happens  that  the  side  still 
remains  more  or  less  dull  on  percussion,  and  that  die  breath-sounds  over  the 
affected  part  are  much  feebler  than  natural 

Empyema, — If  the  pleuritic  effusion  is  purulent^  it  very  rarely  undergoes 
absorption,  but  perforates  the  pleura,  and  thus  makes  its  way  out  of  the 
body.     This  never  happens  with  a  serous  eflftision. 

Sometimes  the  empyema  escapes  through  the  bronchial  tubes.  If  this 
should  occur  while  the  patient  is  asleep,  or  if  he  should  be  so  exceedingly 
feeble  as  not  to  be  able  to  expectorate,  he  may  be  instantly  suffocated. 
But  surprisingly  large  quantities  of  pus  are  sometimes  ejected,  with  much  less 
distress  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  If  the  opening  leads  directly 
into  a  large  tube,  air  passes  into  the  pleural  cavity  to  take  the  place  of  the 
liquid,  and  a  "  pyo-pneumothorax  "  is  established,  which  will  be  discussed 
further  on  (p.  1043).  But  in  many  cases  of  empyema  discharging  through 
the  lung  no  pneumothorax  follows.  This  appeared  so  remarkable  to  some 
of  the  older  physicians,  that  they  supposed  that  pus  was  capable  of  under- 
going absorption  from  the  pleura,  and  of  being  afterwards  excreted  from  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane.  The  true  exphmation  was  given  by  Traube  in 
1872  ('G^s.  Abhandlungen,'  vol.  iii,  p.  44).  If  the  pleura  alone  is  eaten 
through,  the  alveolar  texture  of  the  compressed  lung  may  allow  pus  to  be 
forced  through  it  by  violent  coughing,  while  it  yet  fails  to  afford  a  passage 
to  air  in  the  opposite  direction,  especially  as  there  is  little  or  no  movement 
of  that  side  of  the  chest  during  inspiration. 

Such  cases  often  end  in  recovery,  as  Hippocrates  knew,  when  he  wrote  : 
"Those  in  whom  a  pleurisy  ends  in  suppuration,  may  be  cured  if  they 
bring  up  the  matter  within  forty  days  from  the  rupture  into  the  pleura " 
CAph.,'v,  15). 

In  other  cases^  but  far  less  often,  an  empyema  makes  its  way  outwards 
through  the  parietal  pleura.  An  intercostal  space  is  then  usually  perforated  ; 
and  a  soft  elastic  swelling,  of  greater  or  less  size,  forms  beneath  the  skin, 
which  idtimately  becomes  reddened,  ulcerates  through,  and  allows  an 
enormous  quantity  of  pus  to  escape.  At  the  present  day  one  seldom  has  an 
opportunity  of  observing  this  result  of  pleurisy,  because  scarcely  any  prac- 
titioner now  fails  to  diagnose  a  large  pleuritic  effusion,  and  to  treat  it  surgi- 
cally. The  point  at  which  perforation  is  most  apt  to  occur  has  (in  the 
'Lancet'  for  1882)  been  defined  by  Mr  Marshall  to  be  in  the  fifth  space, 
below  the  nipple ;  here  there  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  chest-wall,  covered  only 
by  the  internal  intercostal  muscle  and  a  thin  layer  belonging  to  the  great 
pectoral  and  the  external  oblique  muscles.  But  the  orifice  may  be  elsewhere, 
and  is  sometimes  as  high  as  the  second  space.  Or,  again,  the  diaphragm 
may  be  perforated  by  an  empyema.  In  1865  a  man  died  in  Guy's  Hospital 
of  an  empyema,  which  had  been  tapped  eleven  days  previously.     A  hole, 
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which  had  a  diameter  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  was  found  in  the  teAy 
substance  of  the  diaphragm,  and  below  it  was  a  krge  circumscribed  abeeess, 
which  had  not  opened  yet  into  the  peritoneum. 

Again,  the  pus  may  make  its  way  backwards  and  point  in  the  fom.  In 
1858  a  boy  nine  years  old  was  in  Uie  hospital  for  pleurisy,  and  was  dischaiged 
convalescent.  Afterwards  he  came  back  with  a  pulsating  swelling  in  the  kit 
lumbar  region,  which  proved  to  be  an  abscess  and  was  opened.  Two  numths 
later  the  boy  died  of  tubercular  meningitis,  and  an  autopsy  showed  that  the 
left  lung  was  still  contracted,  and  that  a  sinuous  channel,  six  inches  long, 
extended  down  from  the  pleural  space  behind  the  diaphragm  to  the  extttnal 
opening.  In  one  recorded  case  the  pus  from  an  empyema  burrowed  until  it 
actually  reached  the  popliteal  space. 

Except  when  the  pus  escapes  through  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  spon- 
taneous discharge  of  an  empyema  is  almost  always  followed  by  a  protracted 
illness,  and  often  ends  in  the  death  of  the  patient.  Entrance  cdf  air  into 
the  serous  space  renders  the  contained  fluids  putrid ;  and  this  leads  to  irri- 
tative fever,  and  to  more  or  less  rapid  emaciation  and  exhaustion.  If  not^ 
the  pleural  fistula  may  go  on  discharging  for  five,  ten,  fifteen  years,  or  evoi 
longer,  until  lardaceous  changes  develop  themselves  in  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  cause  death  by  renal  dropsy.  In  one  patient  under  the 
writer's  care,  empyema  had  lasted  fourteen  years,  and  when  she  died  at 
about  seventy-two  there  was  no  albuminuria  nor  sign  of  enlargement  <tf  the 
liver  or  spleen. 

The  only  chance  of  recovery  in  cases  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  that  the 
whole  cavity  should  be  gradually  obliterated  by  the  abundant  formation  of 
grahulation  tissue,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  dense  fibrous  material 
which  becomes  developed  from  it.  This  indurated  substance  sometimet 
reaches  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  At  the  same  time  all  the  structures  which 
surround  the  pleura  become  dragged  inwards,  so  as  to  reduce  it  within  the 
smallest  possible  limits.  The  ribs  fall  in  and  may  almost  come  into  contact 
with  one  another ;  they  remain  motionless  during  inspiration,  or  (as  was  ones 
observed  by  Dr  G^ee)  their  anterior  parts  may  actually  recede  and  move  back- 
wards each  time  that  the  healthy  hsdf  of  the  chest  expands  and  draws  the 
sternum  forwards.  The  dorsal  spine  becomes  curved,  so  as  to  present  i 
concavity  towards  the  afiected  side.  The  shoulder  sinks,  the  diaphragm  is 
dragged  upwards  with  the  abdominal  viscera ;  the  mediastinal  stmctorei 
are  pulled  over,  and  the  heart  is  often  brought  so  widely  into  contact  with 
the  ribs  that  its  impulse  can  be  seen  and  felt  over  a  far  more  extensive  area 
than  under  normal  circumstances. 

Diagnosis. — As  a  rule,  the  recognition  of  pleurisy  and  pleural  effusion  ii 
easy,  being  based  directly  upon  the  characteristic  physical  signs.  But  many 
practitioners  are  too  ready  to  set  down  to  this  disease  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  symptom  except  a  pain  in  the  side.  Hospital  practice  teaches  us  to 
distrust  the  statements  of  patients  when  they  tell  us  that  ihey  have  been 
under  treatment  for  pleurisy.  It  may  have  been  neuralgia  or  intereoetal 
rheumatism,  t.  e.  myalgia  ;  sometimes  an  eruption  of  sh^gles  has  escaped 
notice,  from  not  having  been  looked  for.  Costal  periasiiiis  and  abscess  of 
the  chest-wall  are  other  affections  the  possible  presence  of  which  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  only  case  in  which  it  is  allowable  to  diagnose  plenrisy 
without  positive  evidence  from  percussion  or  auscultation  is  when  riokat 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is  iQcreased  by  each  breath  and  aocooh 
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panied  by  pyrexia.     We  may  then  reasonably  suppose  that  there  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragmatic  and  corresponding  puhnonary  pleura. 

Even  when  we  think  we  hear  a  pleuritic  rub,  there  is  need  of  caution. 
Dr  Grairdner  has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  a  sound  which  he  describes 
as  having  a  shuffling  character,  attended  with  a  tactile  sensation  as  of  a 
jerking  movement,  produced  by  something  rubbing  up  and  down  against  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  proved  to  be  due  to  emphysema  of  the  lung.  And 
Guttmann  cites  a  case  of  Jurgensen^s,  in  which  a  similar  effect  was  produced 
by  tubercles  of  the  pulmonary  pleura.  It  is  said  that  the  crepitus  of  a 
broken  rib  has  been  mistaken  for  a  pleuritic  rub. 

Frequently  what  has  been  called  a  soft  pleuritic  rub  turns  out  to  be  a 
mucous  r41e.  Another  mistake  to  beware  of  is  that  of  attributing  to 
pericarditis  a  friction-sound  which  is  really  pleuritic. 

Pleuritic  effusion  has  sometimes  been  diagnosed  when  the  disease  (if  on 
the  right  side)  has  been  a  hydatid  in  the  liver,  or  a  hepatic  abscess^  or  hypo- 
phrenic  abscess,  or  when  (if  on  the  left  side)  it  has  been  an  abscess  between 
the  liver  and  the  diaphragm  connected  with  the  spleen.  Again,  it  is 
remarkable  that  all  the  examples  of  very  large  chronic  pericardial  effusion 
which  have  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  have  been  set  down  to  pleurisy. 
This  occurred  to  the  writer  in  1889,  there  being  moderate  effusion  in 
the  left  pleura  combined  with  the  presence  of  forty-two  ounces  of  serum 
in  the  pericardium  in  a  case  of  Bright's  disease.  The  accumulation  was 
very  gradual  and  the  symptoms  remarkably  slight.  One  ought  to  be  on 
one's  guard,  and  by  carefidly  mapping  out  the  area  of  percussion-dulness 
and  marking  exactly  how  far  it  extends  in  front,  at  the  side,  and  behind, 
the  figure  produced  would  probably  decide  the  point.  No  doubt  the 
disease  might  still  be  a  circumscribed  empyema  ;  but  at  least  one  would  be 
saved  from  imagining  that  the  fluid  lay  free  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  by 
paracentesis  no  harm  would  probably  be  done. 

When  there  is  a  very  large  effusion  of  pus  into  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
pulsation  synchronous  with  the  heart  can  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  inter- 
costal spaces  near  the  nipple  or  above  it  and  towards  the  clavicle,  so  that 
the  presence  of  an  aneurysm  may  be  suspected.  A  case  of  this  kind  was 
recorded  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  by  Baillon ;  its  real  nature  was 
cleared  up  by  the  bursting  of  the  swelling  with  discharge  of  pus.  In  our 
own  time  Dr  Walshe  and  DrMacdonnell,  of  Montreal  (*  Dublin  Journ.  Med. 
Sci.,'  1844),  have  studied  "pulsating  empyema;"  Comby  in  France (* Arch. 
G^n.,'  1883),  Kepler  in  Germany  (*  Arch.  f.  kl.  Med.,'  1887),  and  Osier  in 
America  (*  Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  Physicians,'  1888,  p.  330)  have  collected 
about  forty  cases.  Its  pathology  is  not  clear,  but  seems  to  depend  on 
extreme  tension,  with  weakening  of  the  intercostal  muscles.  Pulsating 
empyema  occurs  almost  always  on  the  left  side. 

Again,  the  physical  signs  may  point  to  the  presence  of  a  large  pleuritic 
efiusion  occupying  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  chest  on  one  side,  and 
yet  they  may  turn  out  to  be  due  to  solid  lung.  Traube  has  related  a  case 
in  which  he  imagined  that  there  was,  besides  hepatisation  of  the  left  lung, 
a  large  pleuritic  effusion,  but  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  serous  cavity  had 
been  closed  by  former  adhesions ;  the  great  diminution  of  tactile  vibration 
in  this  instance  was  attributed  to  plugging  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  by 
lymph.  Most  English  observers  follow  Laennec  in  believing  that  the  detec- 
tion of  89gophony  is  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  at  least  some  fluid 
effusion  into  the  plQur^;  but  Frantzel  declares,  as  the  result  of  careful 
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observation  directed  to  this  question  for  some  years,  that  this  rule  u  not 
invariable,  as  had,  indeed,  long  ago  been  asserted  hj  Skoda. 

In  chronic  cases  a  more  serious  error  may  be  committed;  tint  of 
mistaking  for  pleimtic  effusion  a  mass  of  malignant  gratffth.  Eveiy  physieiao 
of  experience  must  either  have  seen  this  mistake  made  by  others  or  have 
made  it  himself.  One  should  therefore  never  give  an  opinion  witlioat  having 
thought  of  such  a  possibility;  the  points  to  be  especially  noticed  are 
whether  the  area  of  dulness  corresponds  in  shape  with  that  caused  by  a 
distended  pleura,  and  whether  tactile  vibration  is  or  is  not  still  to  be  fdt  in 
certain  positions.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  new  growth  sitiiatad  in 
the  mediastinum  or  in  the  lung  is  often  accompanied  by  efinsion  into  tiie 
pleura,  so  that  a  strictly  differential  diagnosis  may  after  all  be  less  aecorate 
than  a  more  doubtful  opinion. 

Frantzel  relates  a  converse  case,  in  which  a  large  hffimorrhagie  ^bnon 
was  for  a  time  supposed  to  be  a  solid  tumour. 

Even  when  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  positively  and 
correctly  diagnosed,  it  is  not  always  due  to  pleurisy. 

Passive  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavity,  or  hydroihorax^  may  give  rise  to 
precisely  similar  physical  signs,  except  that,  being  probably  never  altogether 
unilateral,  it  is  not  likely  to  displace  the  heart  This  ccmdition  is  meet 
common  in  cardiac  disease  or  in  extreme  anaemia,  but  often  complicates  inflaoh 
matory  effusion  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease. 

Again,  pure  blood  may  fill  the  pleura,  constituting  hcemaiothorax.  Apart 
from  surgical  injuries,  the  chief  cause  of  such  an  affection  is  the  raptnie  of 
an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta.  Watson  mentions  a  case  in  which  caries  ol  a 
rib  led  to  ulceration  of  the  intercostal  artery  and  to  distension  of  that  side 
of  the  chest  with  blood,  a  large  part  of  which  was  clotted  in  coneoitric 
layers.  The  admixture  of  a  certain  amount  of  blood  with  serum  in  a 
pleural  effusion  is  almost  certain  evidence  that  the  primary  disease  is 
either  tubercular  or  malignant. 

Diagnosis  of  empyema  is  often  difficult.  One  of  the  chief  indications  of  the 
formation  of  pus  is  the  continuance  of  high  evening  temperatures  after  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks ;  the  pyrexia  in  many  instances  assumes  a  regukrlj 
hectic  type.  (Edema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  affected  side  ol  the 
chest  has  long  been  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  empyema,  but  it  is  often  absent 
where  suppuration  is  going  on ;  and  IVantzel  cites  a  case  observed  by  TranbSi 
in  which  it  was  present^  but  in  which  a  fibrino-serous  liquid  was  withdnwo 
by  paracentesis.  The  best  way  of  detecting  the  oedema  is  to  pinch  up  a  fold 
of  skin,  and  to  compare  its  thickness  with  that  of  a  similar  fold  on  the 
opposite  half  of  the  body.  Frantzel  and  Peter  each  found  in  certain 
cases  of  pleurisy  that  the  temperature  of  the  skin  was  persistently  higiiflr 
by  about  a  degree  Fahr.  on  the  diseased  than  upon  the  healthy  side  of  Ihe 
chest,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the  effusion  proved  to  be  purulent  As 
practical  rules,  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  empyema  is  far  more  commoa 
in  a  child  than  in  an  adult,  that  rheumatic  pleurisy  never  is  purulent  and 
renal  pleimsy  rarely,  but  that  tubercular  is  often  so,  while  traumatic  com- 
monly, and  pysemic  pleurisy  always,  causes  an  empyema.  Among  adults^ 
empyema  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 

In  children,  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  of  pleural  effusion  are  greater 
than  in  adults,  especially  between  it  and  broncho-pneumonia  with  exUaaa^ 
collapse ;  and  the  temperature  affords  little  help  in  distinguishing  a  pun- 
lent  from  a  serous  effusion,  for  it  is  so  readily  raised  in  a  child.     Dr  IlNnBts 
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Barlow  and  Mr  Parker  (in  a  paper  read  at  tbe  British  Medical  Association 
in  Manchester,  1877)  quote  i^  case  of  serous  pleurisy  with  a  temperature  of 
103  *4°,  and  of  empyema  with  the  highest  evening  temperature  101*5^.  They 
look  upon  an»mia  and  clubbing  of  the  fingers  as  the  best  signs  of  the 
purulent  character  of  an  effusion,  but  depend  on  tbe  practical  decision  of 
the  hypodermic  syringe,  which  has  now  replaced  the  grooved  needle. 

The  frequency  of  empyema  in  children  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures  quoted  in  the  above  paper  :  out  of  44  consecutive  cases  of  pleurisy 
in  the  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital,  27  were  purulent,  and  in  another 
aeries  of  16  cases  14  were  purulent. 

Comjdieations. — ^These  are  rare ;  pleurisy  does  not  lead  to  pneumonia,  nor 
directly  to  phthisis,  though  it  is  often  secondary  to  each.  It  often  accom- 
panies bronchitis  as  the  result  of  a  chill,  with  or  without  evidence  of 
broncho-pneumonia. 

Empyema  is  generally  attended  with  more  or  less  exudation  into  the 
subserous  connective  tissue.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
1872,  the  surface  of  the  lung  was  covered  with  reticulated  lines,  due  to  the 
presence  of  pus  in  the  l3nnph-channels  beneath  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura. 
^In  another  case,  in  1869,  pus  was  found  outside  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
pleura,  infiltrating  the  intercostal  muscles ;  there  was  ako  an  abscess  as  large 
as  a  walnut  in  the  mediastinum.  In  a  third  case,  in  1873,  the  mediastinal 
tissues  were  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  from  infiltration  with  puriform 
lymph.     All  three  were  examples  of  double  pleurisy  with  pericarditis. 

The  secondary  pleurisy  of  phthisis  seems  never  to  extend  to  the  peri- 
cardium. But  the  more  intense  and  violent  forms  of  the  disease  are 
exceedingly  apt  to  do  so.  Moreover,  there  are  cases  in  which  both  pleurae, 
ihe  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum  become  simultaneously  inflamed ;  at 
least  it  cannot  be  determined  that  one  of  Uiem  was  aflected  first  (cf.  p.  60). 
As  a  rule  such  cases  present  very  acute  symptoms  and  run  a  rapid  course, 
but  this  is  not  invariable.* 

Whenever  the  two  pleurae  are  attacked  with  inflammation  simultaneously 
or  in  succession,  one  ought  to  look  for  some  underlying  condition,  such  as 
Bright's  disease  or  tuberculosis. 

Etiology. — (a)  Of  *^  idiqpcUhic"  pleurisy, — Foremost  among  the  causes  of 
pleurisy  is  cold.  This  has  been  so  commonly  set  down  as  giving  rise  to  all 
forms  of  internal  inflammation,  and  often  with  so  little  reason,  that  one 
cannot  be  surprised  that  many  physicians  are  reluctant  to  recc^ise  its  ope- 

*  In  1876  a  woman,  aged  twenty-three,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  what 
was  supposed  to  be  enteric  fever.  After  a  fortnight  fluid  effusion  was  detected  in  the  left 
pleura,  and  forty-two  ounces  were  drawn  off  by  the  aspirator.  Her  febrile  symptoms  con- 
tinued ;  she  became  emaciated  and  died.  Towards  the  last  it  was  naturally  thought  that 
she  was  suffering  from  tubercular  disease.  However,  on  making  the  autopsy,  we  could  dis- 
cover no  tubercles  nor  any  primary  visceral  lesion.  Beside  some  pleuritic  effusion  on  the 
left  side  there  was  lymph  over  the  whole  of  the  ri^ht  pleura ;  the  pericardium  was  adherent 
by  a  recent  plastic  exudation ;  the  liver  and  the  spleen  were  fixed  to  tbe  diaphragm ;  and 
the  lower  piurt  of  the  abdominal  cavity  contained  some  purulent  fluid.  It  may  be  that  the 
disease  was  of  rheumatic  origfin,  for  the  patient  had  a  painful  affection  of  her  joints  about 
two  months  before ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  endocarditis,  present  or  past.  The  case 
is  of  interest,  not  only  pathologically,  but  also  on  account  of  its  obscurity  during  life. 
For  the  thoracic  serous  cavities  and  the  upper  part  of  the  peritoneal  space  have  been 
repeatedly  found  all  closed  by  old  adhesions,  when  there  has  been  no  history  of  any  chest 
affection ;  and  it  would  now  seem  that  such  a  result  may  arise  from  an  illness  which 
cUnicaUy  might  be  taken  for  fever.— C.  H.  F. 
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ration  (see  a  lecture  by  Dr  Bansom,  of  Nottingham).  But  the  clinical  evideDee 
of  the  direct  dependence  of  pleurisy  upon  cold  cannot  be  explained  away. 
Frantzel  cites,  for  example,  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  aUaeked  after 
having  exposed  one  side  of  the  body  to  a  draught  in  changing  their  dothes 
while  heated,  or  after  having  got  one  side  wet  through  in  a  driving  rain. 
Other  cases  have  immediately  resulted  from  sitting  near  an  open  window  orn, 
badly  fitting  door,,  especially  during  convalescence  from  some  acute  illnen. 

Injttries  to  the  chest  may  give  rise  to  pleurisy.  Not  only  does  iMs  ooenr 
when  the  ribs  have  been  broken,  but  sometimes  when  there  is  no  evidence 
of  damage  to  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

(b)  Of  secondary  pleurisy. — Certain  general  diseases  are  very  apt  to  be 
attended  by  pleurisy  as  a  complication.  This  is  the  case  with  acute  Htm- 
matism;  but  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  pleura  occurs  only  during  the 
fever,  not  independently  of  it,  as  with  pericarditis  or  endocarditis.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  prove  the  rheumatic  origin  of  the  serous  inflammation  in 
any  other  cases,  and  it  is  much  better  not  to  assume  it.*  Scarlet  fever 
must  also  be  mentioned.  Frantzel  lays  down  ihe  rule  that  enteric  fever 
never  becomes  complicated  with  pleurisy  during  its  early  stage,  whfle  the 
morning  temperature  is  below  102^ ;  and  it  is  not  frequent  later. 

Among  chronic  affections  none  is  so  commonly  accompanied  by  pleurisy 
as  Biighfs  disease  ;  so  that  the  urine  should  always  be  carefully  and  repeatedly 
tested  for  albumen. 

Secondary  pleurisy  is  often  due  to  the  direct  extension  of  inflammation 
from  some  adjacent  structure.  To  the  pathologist  there  is  probably  no 
condition  which  is  so  familiar  as  this ;  but  the  affection  is  in  many  cases 
found  to  be  quite  recent  and  early  at  the  time  of  death,  so  that  it  has  no 
clinical  significance.  Among  the  less  obvious  starting-points  for  a  severe  or 
even  fatal  pleurisy  may  be  mentioned  abscesses  in  the  armpit,  operations  upon 
the  breast,  suppuration  of  the  cervical  connective  tissue  after  tracheotomy, 
caries  of  the  ribs,  mediastinal  abscess,  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  and  caries  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrae.  Or  its  origin  may  be  below  the  diaphragm,  the  connectii^ 
Ijrmph-channels  discovered  by  Recklinghausen  probably  convejring  the  in- 
flammatory process  from  one  serous  cavity  to  another.  Thus  pleurisy  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  extension  from 
a  peritonitis  of  puerperal  origin,  or  following  ovariotomy,  or  arising  from 
disease  of  the  rectum.  Again,  a  very  acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  with 
f oetor  of  the  pus,  has  started  from  the  upper  end  of  a  psoas  abscees,  or  from  i 
localised  abscess  behind  the  stomach  due  to  a  perforating  gastric  ulcer.  Me- 
diastinal growths  without  inflammation  frequently  produce  pleuritic  efilusioD ; 
so  also  do  malignant  tumours  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  or  of  the  mamma. 

Dry  pleurisy  occurs  in  every  case  of  acute  pneumoniOj  and  we  must 
remember  that  what  seems  to  be  an  uncomplicated  and  simple  attack  of 
pleurisy  may  really  be  dependent  upon  extensive  pneumonia,  of  which  there 
is  sometimes  little  or  no  clinical  evidence.  When  pleural  effusion  has  once 
taken  place  it  may  be  impossible  to  discover  by  physical  signs  the  preeenoe 
of  hepatisation  of  ihe  corresponding  part  of  the  lung.  It  often  happens  that 
the  characters  of  the  sputa  afford  the  only  clue  to  the  real  nature  U  the 
case,  or  a  correct  diagnosis  may  depend  entirely  upon  one's  having  seen  the 
patient  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  fluid  was  poured  out  into  the  eercws 
cavity.     Again,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  very  limited  patch  of  pneumootti 

•  By  "rhenmatic  pletmsy  "  piany  writers  only  mean  pleurisy  due  to  cftt^biog  coW— • 
misleading  use  of  the  term, 
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inyolving  the  surface  of  the  lung,  may  sometimes  be  the  starting-poiut  of  a 
diffused  and  severe  pleurisy. 

In  pycemia  (especially  when  resulting  from  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral 
sinuses,  itself  consequent  upon  disease  of  the  temporal  bone)  pleurisy  is 
sometimes  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  case,  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  primary  disease,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  patient's  symptoms. 

The  relation  of  pleurisy  to  phthisis  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  on 
account  of  its  bearing  on  prognosis.  One  is  frequently  seeing  patients 
who,  having  favourably  passed  through  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  are  shortly 
afterwards  seized  with  haemoptysis,  or  develop  signs  of  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs.  Sometimes,  no  doubt^  the  presence  of  such  disease  can  be 
detected,  even  while  the  serous  inflammation  is  in  progress,  if  one  is  careful 
to  examine  the  upper  lobes  thoroughly.  But  in  many  cases  all  the  clinical 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pulmonary  affection  has  been  of 
later  development.  Those  who  adopt  Buhl's  infective  theory  of  tubercle 
might  maintain  that  it  is  really  secondary,  and  due  to  the  absorption  of 
caseous  matter  into  the  blood.  But  the  primary  pleuritic  inflammation 
is  almost  always  of  a  serous,  not  a  purulent  character,  and  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  it  is  due  to  a  few  pulmonary  tubercles  on  the  surface  of  the 
lung  setting  up  irritation  and  efiiision.* 

It  is  a  curious  question  whether  pleuritic  effusion,  while  it  continues 
to  compress  one  of  the  lungs,  favours  a  fresh  development  or  a  further 
growth  of  tubercles  in  that  organ,  or  whether  it  may  not  rather  be 
adverse  to  such  an  occurrence,  even  though  it  may  increase  the  susceptibility 
of  the  other  lung,  which  has  to  perform  extra  work.  The  following  six 
cases  bear  on  this  question.  In  one  there  were  no  tubercles  except  in  the 
opposite  lung ;  in  another  the  tubercles  were  much  less  numerous  on  the 
side  of  the  pleurisy ;  in  two  others  it  was  observed  that  on  that  side  they 
were  all  of  old  date  and  inactive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  one  case 
in  which  they  were  mo^e  abundant  in  the  compressed  lung  than  in  the 
opposite  one ;  and  once  a  lung  entirely  airless  was  full  of  tubercles  (some 
grey  and  others  caseous)  in  its  lower  lobe,  where  their  presence,  the  apex 
being  healthy,  is  an  occurrence  so  exceptional  that  one  could  hardly  doubt 
that  the  pleurisy  had  determined  their  formation. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  excluding  traumatic 
cases  and  direct  exposure  to  cold,  the  majority  of  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion 
in  young  adults,  if  not  occurring  in  the  course  of  Rheumatic  Fever,  are 
tubercular,  and  that  the  majority  of  cases  in  elderly  persons  are  renal  or 
secondary  to  malignant  disease. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  chiefly  upon  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  pleurisy  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Acute  idiopathic  pleurisy  from  exposure  to  cold  in  a  healthy  subject  is 
scarcely  ever  fatal.  With  moderate  antiphlogistic  treatment  it  is  speedily 
relieved,  and  cured  without  leaving  sequelae  behind.  Even  when  neglected, 
and  when  one  side  of  the  chest  has  been  aUowed  to  fill  with  serum,  it  is 
remarkable  how  well  such  cases  do  after  aspiration. 

An  effusion  which  half  fills  the  pleura  without  pain  or  fever,  and  is 

only  discovered  by  physical   examination  in  search   of   a  cause  for  the 

patient's  dyspnoea, — ^this   should   make  one  suspect  tubercle   or  Bright's 

disease.     But  when  these  can  both  be  negatived,  the  prognosis  still  is  good. 

*  See  on  thif  subject  a  paper  by  Dr  Barri,  of  Leeds  (<  Brit.  Med.  Journ./  1880>  i,  1058). 
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To  leave  a  patient,  however,  with  one  side  of  the  chest  full  of  fluid  k 
never  safe.  He  may  die  suddenly  from  syncope,  or  oedema  of  the  other 
lung  may  suffocate  him  before  help  can  be  brought. 

The  pleurisy  which  forms  part  of  acute  pneumonia  adds  to  the  pain, 
but  not  to  the  danger  of  the  primary  disease ;  and  the  same  is  true  when 
pleurisy  is  secondary  to  lymphoma,  or  other  mediastinal  growths.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  usually  latent,  and  often  as  much  dropsical  as  inflammatory. 

Tubercular  pleurisy  does  not  usually  add  to  the  dangers  of  phtiiisis,  and 
often  appears  to  retard  its  prepress  by  limiting  the  amount  of  blood  as  wdl 
as  of  air  in  the  diseased  lung,  for  caseous  Inflammation  does  not  flourish  in 
ansBmic  and  airless  pulmonary  tissues.  As  we  have  stated  above,  the  eflisct 
of  camification  on  miliary  tuberculosis  is  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand, 
pleurisy  secondary  to  Bright's  disease,  whether  dry  or  combined  with  hydro- 
thorax,  is  a  very  serious  complication,  only  less  so  than  the  pericarditis 
which  often  supervenes  under  the  same  circumstances. 

When  pleuritic  effusion  is  purulent,  the  prognosis  is  more  grave.  For- 
merly the  event  was  often  fatal,  by  pyaemia,  by  hectic  fever,  by  secondary 
tubercular  phthisis,  or  by  lardaceous  disease ;  and  in  the  best  cases  mxiA 
deformity  was  the  usual  result,  as  described  above  (p.  1030). 

But  the  bolder  treatment  on  which  modem  surgery  safely  ventures,  has 
wonderfully  improved  the  prognosis  of  empyema.  In  the  case  of  children 
a  single  free  opening  made  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  has  repeatedly  been 
followed  by  re-expansion  of  the  lung  and  complete  recovery,  without  the 
least  sign  of  the  disease  remaining  except  the  scar  of  the  operation.  With 
adults  the  result  is  not  so  often  perfect,  but  here  also  complete  cures  are 
not  infrequent,  and  complete  failure  is  the  exception. 

Treatment, — It  is  evident  from  the  facts  above  stated  that  the  treatment 
of  pleurisy  is  of  great  importance.  There  are  cases  which,  left  to-  than- 
selves,  run  a  course  as  favourable  as  could  be  desired.  There  are  othos 
which,  even  if  they  do  not  end  fatally,  leave  the  patient  crippled  and 
deformed,  worn  out  and  emaciated  by  the  drain  of  a  purulent  discharge,  or 
the  victim  of  an  incurable  affection  of  the  kidneys  or  intestine. 

Except  in  the  mild  adhesive  form  of  the  disease,  a  person  affected  with 
pleurisy  should  be  kept  strictly  in  bed  during  the  early  stage.  For  the 
relief  of  pain,  the  application  of  a  blister  is  periiape  more  generally  service- 
able than  anything  else,  and  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  at  any  period. 
But  many  physicians  hold  that  for  prompt  and  grateful  relief  of  the  acute 
pain,  as  well  as  of  the  dyspnoea,  no  remedy  is  so  efBcacious  as  the  applica- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  leeches  to  the  side.  Among  milder  measures,  si^h  ai 
poulticing  and  the  application  of  belladonna,  none  are  so  effectual  as  careful 
bandaging  of  the  affected  side,  so  as  to  restrain  its  movement  in  resfnratioD. 

Of  drugs,  those  most  commonly  prescribed  when  effusion  has  taken 
place  are  purgatives,  diuretics  (such  as  digitalis,  acetate,  iodide,  citrate,  and 
nitrate  of  potass),  and  mercurial  liniment  externally.  Marked  results  have 
followed  the  application  of  mercurial  ointment,  a  rub  which  had  been  heard 
day  after  day  for  weeks  ceasing  almost  at  once,  or  fluid  eflusion  desrii^ 
away  after  a  somewhat  longer  period.  The  diet  should  be  b'ght  and  spare. 
The  plan  of  allowing  the  patient  very  little  to  drink  was  oft^  practised  at 
Guy's  Hospital  by  Sir  William  Gull  and  by  Dr  Moxon,  and  is  advocated  bj 
Niemeyer.  Frantzel  remarks  that  a  very  rapid  absorption  of  fluids  fron 
the  chest  has  been  noticed  when  the  patient  has  been  attacked  by  cholaa; 
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and  the  writer  has  seen  the  same  result  from  an  attack  of  summer 
diarrhoea.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  act  on  the  kidneys  than  on  the  skin  or 
the  bowels. 

Paracentesis  thoracis, — Whenever  the  physical  signs  indicate  that  there  is 
considerable  liquid  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  question  of  removing 
it  by  tapping  must  be  carefully  considered.  This  procedure,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know,  dates  back  to  Hippocrates.  But  although  Trousseau  advo- 
cated it  as  far  back  as  1843,  and  Hughes  as  strongly  in  1844,  few  physicians, 
until  twenty  years  later,  understood  its  importance  or  safety.^ 

There  is  still  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  soon  the  operation  should 
be  undertaken.  Trousseau  used  to  tap  early  and  frequently,  but  if  as  soon 
as  the  signs  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  were  recognised,  paracentesis  were 
performed,  "  dry  tapping  "  would  be  much  more  common  and  the  results 
less  satisfactory.  The  best  practice  seems  to  be  first  to  try  to  procure 
absorption  of  the  effused  serum  by  diuretics  and  laxatives. 

If  percussion  shows  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  moderate,  it  is  as  a 
rule  advisable  to  wait.  The  presence  of  pyrexia  is,  at  an  early  stage  of 
pleurisy,  a  reason  for  delay.  The  patient  must  be  watched  very  closely, 
to  see  whether  the  effusion  increases  or  diminishes  as  time  goes  on.  Unless 
it  begins  to  diminish  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight^  no  further  postponement 
of  tapping  is  desirable.  For,  even  though  the  quantity  of  liquid  should 
remain  unaltered,  the  probability  that  the  lung  will  quickly  expand  and 
regain  its  functions  after  paracentesis  will  become  less  and  less,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  compressed ;  for  the 
layers  of  lymph  that  bind  it  down  have  been  allowed  to  become  fibrous  and 
to  contract.  Moreover^  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  the  fluid  by  operation 
seems  often  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  rest ;  it  is  supposed  that  the 
subpleural  lymph-channels  are  mechanically  pressed  upon  by  the  liquid,  and 
that  the  flow  through  them  is  interfered  with ;  but  the  same  good  effect 
sometimes  follows  a  dry  tapping. 

We  may  safely  delay  with  a  patient  in  a  hospital  ward  watched  day  and 
nighty  and  with  immediate  assistance  at  hand,  when  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  leave  fluid  in  the  chest  of  one  living  at  a  distance  from  medical  aid. 
In  cases  of  Bright's  disease  when  one  lung  is  half  carnified  by  fluid,  para- 
centesis should  be  performed  at  once,  or  sudden  oedema  of  tjie  other  may 
prove  fatal  before  help  can  come. 

In  any  case,  if  percussion  shows  that  one  side  of  the  chest  is  full  of  fluid, 
the  operation  cannot  safely  be  delayed  (p.  1028)  even  until  the  following 
day ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  obvious  distress  of  breathing,  or 
the  presence  of  pyrexia. 

Whenever  we  have  reason  to  believe  empyema  to  be  present  by  the 
signs  and  probabilities  mentioned  above  (p.  1032),  we  should  aspirate  at  once. 
As  Kussmaul  stated  in  the  *  Deutsches  Archiv '  for  1868,  if  there  be  pus  in 
the  pleural  cavity,  its  removal  is  often  followed  by  the  cessation  of  pyrexia.! 

*  A  paper  by  the  late  Dr  Hughes  and  Mr  Cock  recording  twenty  cases  of  plenritio 
effosion  treated  by  paracentesis  appeared  in  the  '  Gnj's  Reports '  for  1844. 

t  Of  this  I  saw  a  most  striking  instance  in  1881  in  a  man  who  had  plenrisy  as  a  sequel 
of  enteric  fever.  His  temperature  rose  every  afternoon  to  between  102°  and  lOS**,  falling 
in  the  night  and  morning.  I  had  made  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  draw  off  the  effused 
fluid,  the  reason  of  my  failure  being  that  I  used  a  very  fine  aspirator  needle,  because  the 
area  of  percussion  dulnees  was  not  in  the  usual  position  behind,  but  at  the  side  of  the 
chest,  just  outside  the  situation  of  the  pericardium,  so  that  I  felt  some  hesitation  in  acting 
upon  my  diagnosis.  However,  dx  days  later,  when  I  visited  him,  I  found  him  in  a  most 
critical  condition,  with  great  anxiety  of  face  and  with  extreme  distress  of  breathing.    As 
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When  it  is  decided  to  tap  the  chest,  some  physicians  recommend  that  a 
preliminary  puncture  should  be  made  by  means  of  an  empty  hypodennic 
syringe,  into  the  chamber  of  which  some  of  the  pleuritic  liquid  may  be 
drawn.  But  it  often  happens  that  this  procedure  leads  to  no  result,  eren 
though  the  diagnosis  is  correct.  It  has  been  recommended  to  fill  the  syringe 
with  water  fii*st  and  inject  a  few  drops  first  to  ensure  a  result ;  but  this  {^ 
does  not  always  succeed,  and  may  lead  to  septic  contamination.  On  the 
whole,  the  use  of  the  instrument  seems  to  be  undesirable,  at  least  when 
the  condition  of  the  patient  is  so  serious  as  to  make  the  removal  of  the 
effusion  a  matter  of  importance.  For  either  liquid  enters  the  syringe  or 
it  does  not.  In  the  former  case  a  larger  trocar  is  at  once  employed,  and 
the  patient  might  as  well  have  been  saved  the  slight  pain  of  the  prelimioaiy 
puncture.  In  the  latter  case  one  is  very  much  hampered  in  taking  any 
further  step,  which  is  yet  perhaps  essential  to  his  safety. 

The  operation  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  Dieulafoy'i 
aspirator.  Its  use  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  an  ordinary  trocar  for  para- 
centesis of  the  chest,  for  through  a  trocar  fluid  will  only  escape  frmn  the 
pleural  cavity  when  the  pressure  there  is  greater  than  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  Several  pints  may  be  present,  and  yet  sometimes  there  may  he 
only  a  momentary  flow  of  it  during  the  act  of  expiration,  or  when  the  patient 
happens  to  cough.  Moreover,  there  is  great  danger  of  air  being  sucked 
back  into  the  pleural  space  by  a  deep  inspiration.* 

Even  when  the  aspirator  i&  used,  there  is  often  difiiculty  in  gettii^ 
out  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  liquid.  Pieces  of  lymph  are  drawn 
against  the  inner  orifice  of  the  tube,  or  its  channel  may  be  occluded  by 
viscid  or  curdy  pus.  Sometimes  one  can  restore  the  flow  by  movii^  Um 
cannula  in  various  directions.  If  this  fails,  it  may  be  necessary  to  with- 
draw it  and  to  make  a  second  puncture  at  a  different  spot  It  shooU 
be  a  rule  without  exception  never  to  employ  for  tapping  the  chest  the 
hollow  needles  which  are  commonly  sold  with  the  aspiratory  apparatus. 
One  expects  the  lung  to  be  expanded  as  the  fluid  is  withdrawn,  ami  there 
must  be  a  very  great  risk  of  its  being  wounded  if  there  be  a  sharp  point  ra 
the  way.  A  pe^ectly  safe  instrument  consists  of  a  trocar,  and  a  cannula 
with  a  lateral  opening,  to  which  the  tube  of  the  aspirator  is  fitted ;  there  » 
also  a  stopcock  which  can  be  turned  at  the  moment  when  the  trocar,  having 

the  only  chance  of  savmg  his  life  I  had  a  somewhat  larger  trocar  plunged  into  the  ckeit 
at  exactly  the  same  spot  as  before.  Aspiration  was  then  performed,  but  at  first  no  find 
appeared.  However,  I  took  the  instrament  and  pushed  it  inwards,  feeling,  as  I  did  tlui^ 
that  the  end  of  it  encoontered  and  seemed  to  pass  through  a  resisting  membrane.  A  qaaMj 
of  rather  viscid  blood*stained  liquid  at  once  escaped,  and  of  this  four  and  a  half  oiaoei 
were  withdrawn.  The  patient  was  instantly  relieved,  and  from  that  time  went  on  to  neamj 
without  a  bad  svmptom.  His  temperature,  which  was  rising  at  the  time  of  the  opefstioa 
and  had  reached  100'8°,  fell  from  that  very  moment ;  three  hours  later  it  was  norsisl,  sai 
during  the  next  three  days  it  only  once  reached  99'4°. — C.  H.  F. 

*  Some  of  those  who  advocate  the  operation  maintidn  that  the  introduction  of  sir  ii  t 
matter  of  but  little  importance,  on  the  ground  (which  cannot  be  denied)  that  it  hu  oftai 
occurred  without  ill  effects.  But  few  surgeons  would  deny  that  it  must  invdlTe  the  risk  af 
giving  a  septic  character  to  the  inflammatory  process.  However,  one  can  prevoet  it  bjm* 
rounding  the  mouth  of  the  trocar  with  a  piece  of  moistened  gold-beater's  skin,  wkich  vtf 
as  a  valve ;  or,  as  has  been  usual  in  England,  one  can  fit  on  an  elastic  tube  and  make  it  if 
beneath  the  surface  of  water  containing  carbolic  add,  in  a  basin  on  the  floor. 

In  tapping  the  chest  for  simple  pleuritic  effusion  Mr  Davies-Colle^  thinks  tiie  bert  fltf 
is,  after  Introducing  the  cannula,  to  attach  a  long  rubber  tube  to  it,  and  to  evacoitett* 
cavity  by  means  of  the  siphon-action  exerted  by  the  fluid  in  the  pendent  tube.  If  a  stoffif* 
occurs  in  the  flow,  the  aspirator  may  be  used  to  remove  it,  but  otherwise  it  Is  better  to  ■**■ 
the  strong  suction  of  this  instrument,  as  it  may  give  rise  to  hsBmorrhage. 
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punctured  the  chest,  is  being  withdrawn.  Another  advantage  of  this  in- 
strument is,  that  should  the  cannula  become  obstructed,  a  blunt  probe  can 
be  passed  in  to  clear  it,  without  having  to  detach  the  aspirator-tube. 

The  best  spot  for  puncturing  the  chest  is  generally  said  to  be  about  two 
inches  outside  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  just  above  the  edge  of 
the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side  or  of  the  fifth  rib  on  the  right  side.  At  Guy's 
Hospital  it  has  been  usual  to  select  a  lower  intercostal  space,  and  a  point 
much  nearer  to  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla — the  seventh  space  just  out- 
side the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Bowditch  recommended  that  the  instru- 
ment should  be  introduced  between  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh  ribs.  Which- 
ever space  is  chosen,  we  should  keep  close  to  the  upper  edge  of  a  rib  in 
order  not  to  wound  the  intercostal  artery.  In  1855  this  accident 
happened  during  an  operation  performed  at  Guy's  Hospital ;  the  patient 
(who  had  phthisis)  became  faint  at  the  time,  and  died  the  same  evening  ; 
a  pound  of  clotted  blood  was  found  in  the  base  of  the  chest.  Frantzel 
speaks  of  the  use  of  a  "capillary"  trocar  as  obviating  all  risk  of  such 
an  occurrence ;  but  instances  of  it  are  very  rare,  and  from  the  difficulty 
of  extracting  the  fluid  in  many  cases,  it  is  injudicious  to  employ  too  small 
an  instrument. 

It  is  not  desirable,  in  performing  paracentesis,  to  attempt  to  empty  the 
pleural  cavity.  Not  more  than  from  one  to  three  pints  should  be  withdrawn 
at  once.  In  many  cases,  during  the  operation  or  immediately  afterwards, 
paroxysms  of  cough  occur,  which  are  best  relieved  by  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphia.*  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  increased  activity  of  circulation  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  which  must  be  one  result  of  the  operation,  may  lead 
to  the  giving  way  of  any  weak  spot  in  their  walls ;  and  haemoptysis  is  not 
a  very  rare  effect  of  paracentesis. 

A  more  frequent  occurrence  is  oedema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  on 
the  affected  side.  This  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  which 
attracted  much  attention  in  Paris  several  years  ago— the  expectoration 
after  thoracocentesis  of  large  quantities  of  a  frothy  liquid  containing  much 
albumen.  The  patient  to  whom  this  accident  happens  may  have  expe- 
rienced the  usual  relief  from  the  operation ;  but  after  an  interval  of  from  ten 
minutes  to  an  hour  his  breathing  becomes  distressed,  he  begins  to  cough, 
and  he  may  turn  livid,  and  die  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Twenty-one 
instances  of  it  were  collected  by  TerriUon  in  a  monograph  published  in 
1873 ;  most  of  them,  however,  ended  in  recovery,  and  some  were  compara- 
tively slight.  The  close  resemblance  between  the  fluid  discharged  from  the 
air-passages  in  such  cases  and  that  withdrawn  by  the  trocar  so  short  a 
time  before  seems  to  have  led  some  distinguished  French  observers  to 
suppose  that  the  expectorated  albumen  was  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  a  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  and  the  interior  of  the 
lung,  their  notion  being  either  that  the  lung  was  wounded  during  the  thora- 
cocentesis or  that  a  perforation  existed  previously,  which  became  opened  out 

*  As  Fr&ntzel  remarks,  oongb  is  probably  sefc  up  by  tbe  re-entry  of  air  into  the  tubes 
of  tbe  lung  wbicb  had  been  compressed,  or  it  may  be  from  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the 
lung  by  the  cannula.  That  it  is  not  always  due  to  the  latter  cause  is  shown  by  its 
being  sometimes  produced  when  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  still  so  great  that  such  contact 
cannot  have  taken  place.  Moreover,  he  has  repeatedly  felt  the  orifice  of  the  instrument 
rest  against  the  pidmonary  pleura  without  any  cough  resulting.  Since  he  hss  used  the 
aspirator,  and  drawn  oif  pleuritic  effusion  very  slowly,  he  has  very  seldom  observed  these 
severe  fits  of  coughing.  That  they  are  not  always  ^ue  to  expansion  of  the  lung  seems 
probable  by  their  sometimes  occurring  in  cases  of  empyema  with  old  adhesions. 
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as  the  pressure  was  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  organ.  But,  as  Temlkm 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing,  such  opinions  are  quite  untenaUe,  and  the  oolj 
reasonable  -explanation  is  that  there  is  suddenly  produced  an  actm 
hypersemia,  which  leads  to  oedema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

Among  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  performance  ol 
thoracocentesis,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  one,  which  had  the 
support  of  Dr  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  is  that  it  may 
lead  to  the  conversion  into  pus  of  an  effusion  originally  sero-fibrinoos.  And 
although  this  suggestion  is  rejected  by  Trousseau,  there  is  probaUy  tmth 
in  it.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  vessels  in  an  inflamed  piaan  tie 
often  weakened  and  dilated  to  such  an  extent  that  a  sudden  and  great  re- 
moval of  pressure  from  them  may  cause  increased  exudation.  And  in  sene 
cases  in  which  a  clear  fluid  is  withdrawn  at  a  first  operation  pos  tqqpeus  on 
the  second  or  third  occasion,  even  when  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
air  has  entered,  or  that  the  instrument  was  not  scrupulously  clean.  Thin, 
although  it  accords  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the  disease,  that  as  it 
advances  the  proportion  of  leucocytes  in  the  exudation  should  become  greater, 
one  cannot  but  admit  that  this  process  may  sometimes  be  hastened  by  the 
performance  of  an  operation.^ 

In  certain  cases  the  fluid  quickly  accumulates  again  alter  paracentesiB, 
so  that  the  patient's  condition  becomes  as  bad  as  b^ore,  and  the  opoa- 
tion  has  to  be  repeated.  When  this  happens  two  or  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, perhaps  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  days,  Frantzel  advises  that  one 
should  desist  from  further  interference,  which  will  only  precipitate  the 
downward  course  of  the  case.  But  this  is  not  the  writer's  experience  in  the 
case  of  a  girl,  a  patient  of  Mr  Lacey,  of  Woolwich,  who  was  tapped  fourteen 
times  for  hydrothorax  in  the  course  of  mitral  diseaae,  sometimes  at  intervak 
of  only  a  very  few  days,  and  yet  recovered. 

Pa/raeefUeds  in  empyema.— U  the  fluid  obtained  by  paracentesis  is  pom- 
lent^  the  further  treatment  requires  to  be  modified.  One  jdan  is  to  with- 
draw as  much  of  the  pus  as  possible,  and  then  to  close  the  puncture  with 
lint  and  plaster,  for  sometimes  what  remains  of  the  effusion  undem^goes  ab- 
sorption. Cheesy  masses,  and  even  thick,  hard  deposits  of  calcareous  matter, 
are  now  and  then  found  after  death  lying  between  adherent  pleural  sui&oes ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  residues  have  usually,  if  not  always, 
had  their  origin  in  an  empyema.  In  other  cases  a  collection  of  liquid  jw, 
enclosed  in  a  dense  capsule,  has  been  discovered  in  the  pleural  cavity,  iHiao 
death  was  due  to  another  cause.  Dr  Moxon  cites  such  an  instance,  in  whidi 
there  was  a  history  of  pleurisy  three  years  before,  and  in  which  physical 
signs  of  fluid  in  the  chest  had  been  observed  during  the  intervening  period. 
But  in  most  cases  the  effusion  quickly  reaccumulates,  a  second  oipentioa 
is  required,  and  after  this  a  third.  Each  time  adhesions  may  possibly  fom 
between  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pleiu^  so  as  to  narrow  the  cavity; 
but  a  third  operation  should  be  an  incision. 

The  oth^r  plan  is  to  make  a  free  incision  as  soon  as  the  pus  is  seen  flowiqg 

*  Fnintsel  speaks  of  a  burning  piun  in  the  seat  of  puncture  and  of  an  indefinite  sow 
of  pressure  on  the  affected  side  as  being  generally  present,  and  as  lasting  in  sone  casei  ta" 
a  day  or  two.  He  also  says  that  thoracocentesis  is  usually  followed  by  a  slight  elevatioB  fl' 
temperature,  and  that  until  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  a  more  or  less  eonsidaable  in- 
crease of  effhsion  maT  be  observed,  after  which  a  somewhat  rapid  process  of  absoiptioa  w** 
in,  attended  with  diuresis.  How  sucJi  statemrats  a^ree  with  tiie  fact  that  an  eiiitBif 
pyrexia  is  often  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  operation  is  not  apparent.  However  thii  bi^ 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  patients  experience  marked  relief  fn»n  the  openAkm, 
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out,  to  put  in  a  drainage-tube,  and  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape  into  an 
antiseptic  dressing,  treating  the  empyema,  in  fact,  as  a  large  abscess  :  and 
this  the  present  writer  believes  to  be,  as  a  rule,  the  safer  as  well  as  the 
more  e£fectual  practice. 

In  children  we  have  sometimes  attained  excellent  results  by  making  an 
aperture  just  large  enough  to  admit  one  end  of  a  long  elastic  tube,  of 
which  the  other  end  is  carried  beneath  the  surface  of  carbolised  liquid 
in  a  jar  placed  beneath  the  bed.  The  elastic  skin  of  a  child  gi-asps 
the  tube  firmly,  and  does  not  ulcerate.  The  negative  pressure  of  the 
column  of  liquid,  acting  hydrostatically,  seems  gnulually  to  raise  the 
compressed  lung.  Within  a  short  time  the  flow  of  pus  may  cease,  and 
a  permanent  cure  may  be  obtained.  With  older  patients  similar  success 
is  rare. 

Injections  of  iodine,  or  of  pei*manganate  of  potass,  are  often  used  to 
wash  out  the  cavity  at  intervals  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  The 
incision  should  be  made  along  the  upper  border  of  the  rib,  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  angle.  A  large  tube  should  be  introduced,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  such  a  way  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tube 
enters  the  pleural  cavity.  In  children  it  may  be  necessary  to  excise  part  of 
a  rib  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  sufficiently  large  tube.* 

The  operation  of  washing  out  the  chest  is  not  altogether  free  from 
danger.  In  1876  Dr  Cayley  read  before  the  Clinical  Society  a  case  which 
had  occurred  to  him,  and  in  which,  while  a  solution  of  iodine  was  being 
injected,  the  patient  suddenly  became  pale,  unconscious,  and  convulsed ;  the 
temperature  rose  to  107^,  and  death  followed  in  sixteen  hours.  He  cites 
three  cases  recorded  by  French  observers,  in  each  of  which  like  symptoms 
appeared,  though  one  of  them  ended  favourably.  In  1874,  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pitied,  a  girl,  aged  sixteen,  died  in  precisely  the  same  way.  She  had  had  a 
drainage-tube  inserted  into  the  right  chest  for  an  empyema  five  weeks 
before,  and  was  going  on  well.  One  day  she  was  sitting  up,  and  her  chest 
was  being  washed  out  with  carbolic  acid,  when  she  suddenly  ceased  to 
breathe,  and,  although  artificial  respiration  was  set  in  action,  remained 
unconscious,  with  muscular  twitchings,  until  death.  Nothing  has  been 
found,  on  post-mortem  examination,  to  account  for  such  accidents.  A 
suggestion  that  thrombi  in  the  pulmonary  veins  may  have  been  dislodged 

*  A  somewhat  different  method  is  recommended  by  Fr&ntzel.  Having,  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  got  rid  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  pus,  he  poshes  a  long  catheter  down- 
wards towards  the  spine,  and  slowly  injects  through  it  distilled  water,  at  a  temperature  of 
100°  Fahr.,  until  the  space  is  full.  He  then  draws  off  the  water  by  another  catheter  with  an 
exhausting  syringe,  and  he  repeats  this  procedure  three  or  four  times  until  what  returns  is 
quite  clear.  Masses  of  fibrin,  sometimes  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  generally  appear 
in  the  wound  while  this  is  being  done,  and  are  carefully  removed.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  Fr&ntzel's  plan,  for  sometimes  much  trouble  is  caused  at  a  later  period  by 
such  masses,  which  may  decompose.  Finally,  he  fixes  in  the  aperture  a  flat  silver  can- 
nula, with  a  broad  plate  fitting  upon  the  surface  of  the  chest,  of  such  a  size  that  two 
catheters  can  be  passed  through  it  side  by  side ;  outside  this  are  placed  antiseptic  dressings, 
and  over  them  a  bag  of  ice.  Each  day  adfterwards  the  pleural  cavity  is  twice  washed  out 
by  means  of  the  catheters,  of  which  one  is  introduced  with  great  care  to  the  farthest  pos- 
sible point,  so  as  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  pus  from  taking  place.  He  deems  it 
important  for  the  patient  to  lie  in  such  a  position  that  the  wound  is  at  a  higher  level 
than  any  part  of  the  pleural  space,  so  that  the  water  may  gravitate  into  every  part. 
After  two  days  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  is  substituted;  and  later  still 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  or  of  carbolic  acid.  Of  eleven  patients  treated  in  this 
manner  five  were  completely  cured ;  five  died,  but  most  of  them  from  causes  which  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  operation ;  one  was  under  observation  when  Fr&ntzel  wrote, 
and  was  doing  well. 
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and  have  formed  emboli  in  the  heart  or  in  the  cerebral  arteries  seems  to 
have  been  shown  to  be  without  foundation.  It  is  noteworthy  tiiat  in  ev^ 
one  of  the  cases  the  chest  had  been  washed  out  many  times  before  without 
any  ill  effects  occurring ;  the  only  difference  being  iJiat  in  two  instances  a 
somewhat  larger  quantity  of  fluid  was  being  injected  than  usuaL 

The  process  by  which  the  sac  of  a  discharging  empyema  becomes  gradu- 
aUy  obliterated  seems  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  granulatioii  tissue,  and 
in  the  union  of  the  two  opposed  surfaces ;  in  most  cases  this  union  probahlj 
begins  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  spreads  from  one  point  to  anothw  untO 
it  reaches  the  external  orifice.  Even  before  this  has  obliterated  the  caritjr, 
absorption  of  any  air  in  the  pleura  takes  place  by  solution  in  the  lymph  of 
the  serous  membrane,  and,  the  wound  being  closed,  the  n^ative  prefBure  in 
the  pleura  soon  allows  of  the  lung  expanding  if  it  is  not  bound  down  by 
adhesions.  Frantzel  suggests,  with  much  probability,  that  the  comprened 
lung  is  re-inflated  with  air  from  the  opposite  lung  during  the  act  oi  coughing 
or  as  the  result  of  simple  expiratory  efforts  with  closed  glottis. 

The  results  of  treatment  of  empyema  by  free  incision  and  draini^ 
with  modem  methods  and  antiseptic  precautions,  are  most  encouraging. 
Even  in  adults  one  may  again  and  again  see  complete  recovery  of  the  Im^ 
with  no  resulting  deformity.  In  children  the  practice  is  still  more  suc- 
cessful. Thus  Dr  Goodhart  reports  that  of  50  cases  under  Dr  Frederick 
Taylor's  care  or  his  own  42  completely  recovered,  a  sinus  remained  in  3, 
and  only  5  died — 1  from  suppurative  pericarditis,  1  from  septic  pneumonia^ 
and  1  from  measles  and  broncho-pneumonia. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  cure  of  an  empyema  remains  incom- 
plete. The  cavity  may  have  shrunk  to  very  narrow  dimensions,  the  chest 
may  have  regained  a  fair  amount  of  resonance  over  a  large  part  of  its 
suriace,  air  may  enter  the  lungs  pretty  freely,  but  there  is  a  fistulous 
opening  from  which  small  quantities  of  pus  continually  drain  away.  In 
such  cases,  and  generally  when  other  treatment  has  proved  unsnoce^ful,  it 
is  now  the  practice  to  excise  portions  of  one  or  more  ribs,  so  as  to  allow 
the  side  of  the  chest  to  fall  in  and  meet  the  lung.  This  operation  seems  to 
have  been  first  periormed  by  Dr  Peitavy,  and  is  now  common.* 

Pneumothorax. — Morgagni  mentions  the  fact  that  air  sometimes  accu- 
mulates in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ;  but  the  word  pneumothorax  was  first 
used  in  1803  by  Itard,  and  it  was  left  for  Laennec  to  give  a  fuU  descrip- 
tion of  this  affection. 

JSUdogy. — The  older  writers  supposed  that  in  exceptional  cases  gases 
form  in  the  pleural  cavity  as  the  result  of  chemical  decomposition  or  o£ 
liquid  efiusion,  by  direct  secretion  from  the  lining  membrane.  But  this 
belief  is  unsupported  by  pathology  or  by  experience  \  air  is  never  found  in 
the  pleural  space  except  when  admitted  from  without^ 

*  In  the  '  Birmingham  Medical  Review '  for  1880  Dr  William  Thomai  recorded  sertnl 
cases  which  were  so  treated,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  result  was  highly  aatiafactotj, 
the  wonnd  healing  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  Inog  re-expanding  completely.  Hie  rib»  too, 
was  restored  by  a  new  growth  of  bone.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  tibat  the  paresis 
were  aU  children  under  eight  years  old.  In  1877  Mr  Howse  excised  portions  of  three  ribs 
from  a  child,  aged  six,  a  patient  of  Dr  Taylor,  in  the  Evelina  Hospital,  with  results  wtiek 
are  detailed  in  vol.  xiii  of  the  Clinical  Society's  '  TruisactlonB.'  Some  improvegMot 
followed,  but  the  cavity  of  the  empyema  did  not  close,  and  ultimately  the  chUd  died  with 
lardaceous  organs.  We  have  had  numerous  cases  since,  many  successful ;  and  aometiiBSi 
the  operation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  room  for  the  drainage-tube.  But  it  is  better 
avoided  when  possible. 
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In  the  great  majority  of  cases  pneumothorax  is  a  consequence  of  per- 
foration of  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura,  whereby  air  escapes  from  the 
lung.  Often  this  arises  from  direct  violence  :  broken  ribs  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  wound  the  lung,  and  in  persons  who  are  run  over  or  severely 
crushed  the  lung  may  be  torn  without  there  being  any  fracture  of  bone  or 
laceration  of  the  costal  pleura.  Exceptional  instances  of  pneumothorax 
occur  in  medical  practice  in  which  a  lung,  previously  healthy,  is  ruptured 
during  a  straining  effort,  or  in  a  paroxysm  of  whooping-cough.*  The 
fact  that  the  bullsB  of  emphysema  have  often  the  thinnest  conceivable 
walls  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  pneumothorax  would  occasionally 
arise  from  their  rupture.  But  this  (if  it  ever  happens)  must  be  exceedingly 
rare. 

Occasionally  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  space  is  the  result  of 
local  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  pulmonary  pleura.  Sometimes,  though 
very  seldom,  the  disease  is  acute  pneumonia  running  on  to  gangrene. 
Much  more  often  it  is  a  slough,  dependent  upon  infective  embolism  in  the 
case  of  pysemia.  Sometimes  it  is  sacculated  dilatations  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  which  open  into  the  pleura.     But  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

The  only  common  cause  of  pneumothorax  is  the  rupture  of  a  superficial 
vomica  in  phthisis.  Walshe  estimates  that  nine  out  of  ten  cases  arise  in 
this  way,  and  Frantzel  puts  it  at  fourteen  to  one.  It  would  occur  much 
oftener  than  it  does  but  for  the  adhesive  pleurisy,  which  accompanies 
chronic  phthisis  and  generally  seals  up  the  pleural  cavity.  Even  when 
there  is  no  evidence  of  phthisis  either  before  or  afterwards,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  spontaneous  development  of  pneumothorax,  without  any 
previous  violent  muscular  effort,  is  not  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  small  vomica, 
by  which  neither  physical  signs  nor  symptoms  have  been  produced. 

The  following  case  was  related  by  Prof.  Vogel,  of  Dorpat,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  *  Deutsches  Archiv.'  A  woman,  aged  twenty-nine,  became 
suddenly  the  subject  of  pneumothorax  one  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  Some 
months  previously  she  had  a  slight  loose  cough,  and  more  recently  a  little 
pricking  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver ;  when  the  attack  began  she  was 
engaged  in  turning  over  her  child's  bed,  and  just  before  she  had  been  lifting 
its  bath.  Vogel  himself  was  inclined  to  think  that  she  had  latent  tuber- 
cular disease,  but  in  four  weeks  she  recovered  completely. 

Another  way  in  which  pneumothorax  may  arise  is  from  perforation  of 
the  visceral  pleura  by  an  empyema  discharging  itself  through  the  air-pas- 
sages. In  medical  practice  this  cause  comes  next  to  phthisis  in  frequency. 
Possibly  pleurisy  may  give  rise  to  pneumothorax  at  an  earlier  stage,  if  the 
inflammation  is  sufficiently  intense  to  lead  to  sloughing  of  the  visceral  layer 
of  the  membrane.  Thus  in  1869  a  man,  aged  forty-two,  was  brought  into 
Guy's  Hospital  very  ill,  and  died  half  an  hour  after.  He  was  found  to  have 
acute  pericai*ditis,  niediastinal  inflammation,  and  early  pleurisy  on  the  left 
side.  But  the  principal  seat  of  disease  was  the  right  pleural  cavity.  This 
contained  foetid  gas,  and  four  and  a  half  pints  of  dirty  purulent  fluid.  In 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  there  were  two  openings,  and  through  these  air 
had  doubtless  entered.  But  the  pulmonary  pleura  was  gangrenous  over  an 
area  of  two  square  inches,  and  the  substance  of  the  lung  beneath  it  to  a 

*  Frftntzel  relates  in  'Ziemssen's  Handbuch '  how  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  was  exerting 
all  his  strength  to  posh  a  heavy  cask,  felt  something  g^ve  way  in  his  chest,  and  became 
suddenly  short  of  breath  and  powerless.  As  he  recovered  in  six  weeks,  without  any  pulmo- 
nary disease  being  discovered,  it  may  probably  be  a«8umed  that  none  had  existed  before. 
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depth  of  half  an  inch.  That  the  pleurisy  was  of  exceptional  seyerity  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  there  was  suppuration  outside  its  parietal  kyer, 
among  the  intercostal  muscles. 

There  still  remain  cases  in  which  the  air  is  not  derived  from  the  lung  at 
all,  but  either  from  the  outside  of  the  chesty  or  from  some  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  As  a  consequence  of  perforation  of  the  thoracic  walls 
(apart  from  the  effect  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest),  pneumothorax 
may  be  seen  by  physicians  when  an  empyema  has  broken  through  spon- 
taneously, or  has  been  let  out  by  operation.  When  the  pas  points  of  its 
own  accord,  the  channel  by  which  it  reaches  the  surface  is  commonly 
oblique  and  indirect,  so  that  air  fails  to  find  its  way  along  it.  Dr  Moxon 
drew  attention  to  the  possible  occurrence  of  double  pneumothorax  as  a 
cause  of  death  after  tracheotomy,  subcutaneous  emphysema  extending  down 
from  the  wound  so  as  to  fill  the  mediastinal  connective  tissue  with  air, 
which  then  bursts  into  both  pleural  cavities.  One  such  case  occurred  in  a 
woman,  aged  thirty-three,  who  died  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
operation.  Emphysema  had  spread  over  the  neck,  chest,  and  arms  as  bras 
the  fingers.     Both  lungs  were  found  collapsed  and  almost  airless. 

The  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  is  most  often  the  starting-point 
of  pneumothorax  is  the  oesophagus ;  a  malignant  growth  may  eat  its  way 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  the  ulceration  due  to  a  foreign  body  may  have  a 
like  result.  But  sometimes  a  gastric  ulcer,  after  setting  up  a  circmmscribed 
hypophrenic  abscess,  has  led  to  perforation  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  a  hydatid 
cyst  of  the  liver  has  been  known  to  open  communications  in  two  opposite 
directions,  with  the  bowel  below,  and  with  the  pleural  space  above. 

Physical  causes  of  pneumothorax. — Few  hospital  physicians  can  have  ^ed 
to  meet  with  cases  difficult  to  explain,  in  which  communication  of  the  pleura 
with  the  outer  air,  through  the  parietes  of  the  chest  or  through  the  hmg, 
has  not  been  followed  by  pneumothorax.  In  most  cases  pleural  adhesions, 
at  or  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  perforation,  afford  a  probable  account 
of  the  difficulty,  and  their  presence  has  been  confirmed  after  the  patient's 
death.  But  certain  cases  seem  incapable  of  this  explanation.  In  a  lecture 
reported  in  the  'British  Medical  Journal'  for  June  4th,  1887,  Dr  Goodharfc 
—after  referring  to  the  fact  that  pleuritic  efi^ision  may  be  "  held  up,"  so  to 
speak,  over  the  lung  instead  of  all  gravitating  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest 
(cf.  p.  1022) — proceeds  to  comment  on  the  rarity  of  pneumothorax  afto* 
fracture  of  the  ribs,  particularly  in  young  patients,  and  on  the  free  re- 
expansion  of  the  lung,  even  after  a  large  opening  has  been  made  into 
the  chest  by  paracentesis,  and  seems  to  think  that  there  must  be  some 
forces  at  work  to  allow  of  the  lung  becoming  inflated  again  by  inspiration 
different  from  those  known  to  physics.  Mr  Grodlee  replied  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  same  journal  from  the  surgical  point  of  view,  arguing  tiie 
expediency  of  excision  of  the  ribs  in  the  treatment  of  empyema. 

The  subject  was  dealt  with  by  Dr  Samuel  West  in  his  interesting  Brad- 
shaw  Lecture  before  the  College  of  Physicians  (ibid,,  August^  1887).  He 
showed  experimentally  that  there  is  considerable  power  of  cohesion  between 
opposed  surfaces  of  serous  membrane,  and  attributed  to  this  cause  the  bet 
that  pneumothorax  does  not  occur  so  readily  as  one  might  have  supposed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  physiologist  who  has 
seen  the  unfailing  and  immediate  collapse  of  the  lungs  which  follows  a  free 
incision  into  the  pleura  in  the  case  of  an  animal,  that  when  the  pressure  on 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  lung  is  equal,  it  at  once  shrinks  to  the  bulk 
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which  the  elasticity  of  its  tissue  permits.  This  is  proved  experimentally  by 
Donder's  "schema,"  and  by  a  similar  arrangement  of  the  dead  thorax  with 
manometers  to  gauge  the  pressure.  The  terrible  result  of  tapping  a  healthy 
pleura  when  the  other  lung  is  incapable  of  expansion  confirms  the  conclusion 
derived  from  more  frequent  and  harmless  experiments. 

Apart  from  any  mechanical  obstacle  to  separation  of  the  two  layers  of 
pleiu^  either  from  adhesions  or  from  their  natural  cohesion,  it  is  obvious 
that  when  a  pleuritic  efiusion  is  tapped  and  runs  out,  the  intra-thoracic 
pressure  must  be  greater  than  the  barometric  pressure  of  the  air  at  the  time. 
When  it  becomes  greater  with  expiration,  the  pus  or  serum  runs  with  a  jerk ; 
when  it  lessens  with  inspiration,  the  flow  lessens  also ;  when  the  pressure  on 
the  chest  becomes  negative,  the  flow  ceases ;  or,  if  there  is  not  enough  fluid 
to  close  the  trocar,  air  is  sucked  in.  But  when  the  orifice  is  closed,  after  a 
little  air  has  been  admitted  no  more  will  enter,  and  that  already  in  the 
pleura  will  be  quickly  dissolved  by  the  remaining  fluid,  or  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  pleura — first  the  oxygen,  then  the  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  dioxide.  As  the  air  is  thus  absorbed,  the  pressure  in  the  pleura 
diminishes,  and  the  lung  again  expands.  Even  if  a  large  opening  is  made 
the  lung  is  not  emptied  of  air ;  it  is  only  reduced  to  the  condition  observed 
after  the  thorax  is  opened,  after  death  from  some  disease  which  has  not 
affected  the  thorax.  There  is  no  carnified  (i.  e,  completely  airless)  lung  to  be 
re-expanded,  unless  pleiuitic  effusion  has  compressed  it  for  a  long  time.  As 
soon  as  the  pressure  on  its  surface  becomes  a  little  less  than  that  in  the 
trachea  the  compressed  lung  will  begin  to  expand  again,  if  not  mechanically 
prevented  by  thick  adhesions. 

Anatomy. — ^The  recognition  of  pneumothorax  is  not  always  a  perfectly 
simple  matter,  even  in  the  dead  body.  In  making  an  autopsy,  at  the 
moment  when  the  knife  is  first  plunged  into  the  thorax,  the  air  can  some- 
times be  heard  to  rush  out ;  or,  if  a  puncture  is  made  with  a  trocar,  it  may 
escape  in  a  jet,  so  as  to  blow  out  a  lighted  match.  But  this  occurs  only 
when  its  pressure  is  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  by 
no  means  generally  the  case.  In  all  probability  the  existence  of  air  in  the 
pleural  space  is  very  often  overlooked  in  ordinary  post-mortem  examinations, 
especially  in  the  bodies  of  phthisical  patients,  in  whom,  from  the  presence  of 
extensive  adhesions,  the  collapse  of  the  lung  has  been  only  partial.  The  best 
way  of  making  sure  whether  there  is  pneumothorax  or  not  is  to  puncture 
the  chest  under  water,  which  may  be  done  either  by  dissecting  off  the  tissues 
from  the  ribs,  so  as  to  form  a  pouch  that  can  be  filled  with  water,  or  by 
pouring  water  into  the  abdomen,  and  then  perforating  the  diaphragm  with 
a  trocar.  If  pleuritic  effusion  is  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  shake  the  body 
before  opening  the  chest;  then,  if  there  is  any  air,  the  liquid  will  be 
frothy. 

When  the  pneumothorax  arises  from  perforation  of  the  visceral  pleura, 
the  aperture  by  which  the  air  entered  is  sometimes  plainly  visible ;  it  may 
be  as  large  as  a  threepenny-piece.  More  often  it  is  covered  by  recently ' 
formed  lymph,  and  the  only  way  of  detecting  it  is  to  inflate  the  lung  with 
bellows  through  the  trachea.  Or  it  may  have  become  completely  closed  by 
adhesions  during  the  interval  between  the  occurrence  of  the  pneumothorax 
and  the  death  of  the  patient,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  discovering 
it.  It  is  most  commonly  situated  upon  the  lateral  surface  of  the  lung,  in  the 
upper  lobe  near  its  lower  border,  or  in  the  lower  lobe  near  its  upper  border. 

The  chemical  nature  of  air  withdrawn  from  the  pleural  space  was  inves- 
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tigated  by  Dr  John  Davy  many  years  ago,*  and  analyses  hare  since  been 
made  by  other  chemists ;  it  has  always  been  found  to  consist  mainly  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  it  has  generally  been  greater 
than  that  of  the  oxygen ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  present  when  tlie 
other  contents  of  the  cavity  were  putrid.  Dr  Walshe  explains  the  differenee 
of  this  pleural  air  from  that  of  the  atmospheric  by  the  fact  that  it  traversed 
the  lung  before  reaching  the  pleura.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
passed  through  pulmonary  tissue,  and,  moreover,  its  composition  is  far  more 
altered  than  that  of  normally  expired  air.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  most 
have  undergone  change  while  in  the  pleural  space,  either  from  the  solvent 
action  of  the  liquid  effusion,  or  from  absorption  by  the  pleural  membrane — 
i.  e.  by  the  lymph  which  fills  its  stomata  and  lymphatics,  and  by  the  snb- 
pleural  veins. 

The  secondary  pleurisy.-^When  death  occurs  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
development  of  pneumothorax,  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  of  course  found 
empty,  there  having  been  no  time  for  the  occurrence  of  effusion.  Bot 
in  other  cases,  at  least  such  as  are  seen  by  physicians,  an  empyema  is,  as  a 
rule,  formed  in  a  few  days.  Dr  Walshe  has  discovered  signs  of  liquid 
effusion  within  twenty-four  hours.  A  striking  instance  to  the  contrary  is 
afforded  by  VogeFs  case,  already  quoted  (p.  1043).  He  repeatedly  examined 
his  patient  during  the  month  after  she  was  attacked,  and  could  never  detect 
the  slightest  indication  of  pleurisy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  power  of  the  air  to  set  up  sui^mraticm 
depends  upon  its  containing  septic  microbes.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  pneumo- 
thorax is,  in  most  cases,  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  phthisical  vomica  into  the 
pleural  space.  The  contents  of  the  vomica  must  generally  escape  with  the 
air,  and  they  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  pleurisy  which  follows.  Wboi 
the  original  affection  is  a  sloughing  block  in  the  lung,  or  when  the  (denra 
is  perforated  by  a  malignant  oesophageal  growth,  or  by  a  hypophrenic  abscess 
communicating  with  the  stomach,  the  consequent  inflammation  is  peculiarly 
severe  and  rapid  in  its  course.!  On  the  other  hand,  in  surgical  practice, 
when  a  healthy  lung  is  wounded  by  fractured  ribs,  we  are  told  that  (deurisy 
is  often  absent.  Probably  very  much  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
aperture  in  the  lung  becomes  quickly  closed  again ;  for  the  risk  of  the 
entrance  of  germs  must  be  greatly  diminished  if  no  air  is  admitted  beyond 
that  which  immediately  fills  the  serous  cavity. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  for  subcutaneous  emphysema  to  be  produced  by 
fracture  of  the  ribs  without  there  being  also  pneumothorax,  unless  the 
pleural  space  at  the  seat  of  injury  happens  to  have  been  closed  by  former 
adhesions.  But  in  cases  of  this  kind  we  have  often  failed  to  detect  any 
signs  of  the  presence  of  air  in  the  serous  cavity  when  a  day  or  two  had 
passed  before  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  patient  was  afforded.  So 
that  air  must  often  be  absorbed  very  rapidly  from  the  pleural  space; 
and  this  conclusion  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  animals.  Cohnheim  says  that  in  rabbits  it  is  not  possible  by 
injection  of  air  into  the  pleura  to  cause  compression  of  the  lung  so  as  to 
study  the  effects  of  pneumothorax,  because  the  air  is  so  quickly  abscnrfoed. 

Locaiity. — ^Dr  Walshe  states  that  of  eighty-seven  cases  of  perforation 

•  <  PhU.  Trans./  1823 ;  and  in  his  ooUected  <  Researches/  voL  n,  p.  249. 

t  Of  this  we  have  recently  had  an  instance  (June,  1^90}  in  a  patient  with  extemite 
sero-purulent  elf asion  on  the  right  side  caused  hj  a  sloughing  ahtceas  perfbrmtiBg  the 
diaphragm,  which  originated  in  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
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of  a  tuberculous  lung  collected  by  him  from  various  sources,  fifty-five 
afifected  the  left  and  thirty-two  the  right  pleura.  But  among  twenty-six  cases 
of  pneumothorax  taken  from  the  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  without  selection, 
the  number  on  each  side  of  the  chest  was  exactly  equal. 

Physical  signs. — ^Whether  pneumothorax  is  easy  or  difficult  of  diagnosis, 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Its  recognition  must  always  be 
the  result  of  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  although  the  patient's 
symptoms,  and  the  way  in  which  they  develop  themselves,  often  enable  one 
to  guess  the  nature  of  the  case. 

In  general,  pneumothorax  is  to  be  suspected  whenever,  over  a  large 
part  of  the  chest,  but  on  one  side  only,  marked  deficiency  of  vesicular 
murmur  is  associated  with  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion. 

Enfeeblement  or  absence  of  vesicular  murmur  is  a  very  important  indi- 
cation; and  sometimes  the  faint  sound  which  accompanies  the  breathing 
gives  one  an  impression  of  being  conveyed  from  a  distant  part  of  the  chest 
But  in  many  cases  there  is  marked  amphoric  breathing.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  this  is  due  directly  to  the  passage  of  air  backweuxls  and  forwards 
into  the  pleural  cavity ;  but  it  is  often  present  when  the  aperture  is  closed, 
and  when,  as  Dr  Gree  remarks,  it  must  acquire  its  peculiar  quality  by  trans- 
mission through  the  pneumothorax. 

The  voice  may  either  be  less  audible  than  on  the  healthy  side,  or  it  may 
be  conveyed  so  as  to  produce  bronchophony  or  even  pectoriloquy.  As  a 
rule,  vocal  fremUus  is  either  absent  or  greatly  diminished. 

The  percussion-note  is  altered  in  the  direction  of  over-resonance,  with,  as 
a  rule,  a  tympanitic  quality.  When  air  escapes  into  a  healthy  pleural  sac 
the  sound  is,  as  a  rule,  musically  clear  and  resounding.  But  if  the  air 
should  accumulate  so  as  to  cause  extreme  distension,  it  may,  in  the  words 
of  Dr  Walshe,  at  length  become  *'  muffled,  toneless,  almost  dull,"  like  that 
of  a  drum  tightened  to  the  highest  possible  point,  and  with  all  escape  of  air 
from  its  cavity  prevented.  More  frequently,  the  reason  why  the  percussion- 
sound  in  pneumothorax  is  imperfectly  resonant  is  that  the  pleura  itself  is 
thickened ;  in  all  probability  not  only  do  the  chest-walls  themselves  fail  to 
vibrate,  but  they  are  incapable  of  transmitting  the  percussion-note  to  the 
air  within,  so  as  to  throw  it  into  free  vibration.  In  such  cases  one  may 
obtain  anyone  of  the  modifications  of  percussion-sound  mentioned  at  p.  930 
-^osteal,  tracheal,  or  subtympanitic. 

Metallic  sounds. — There  still  remain  certain  physical  signs,  which  when 
present  are  striking  and  characteristic,  although  their  absence  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  existence  of  pneumothorax.  They  may  be  grouped 
together  as  "  metallic  "  sounds. 

Laennec  described  metallic  tinkling*  as  a  sound  like  that  "pro- 
duced in  a  metal  cup,  or  in  one  made  of  glass  or  of  porcelain,  by 
gently  striking  it  with  a  pin,  or  by  dropping  into  it  a  grain  of  sand." 
He  described  it  as  being  heard  when  the  patient  either  breathed,  or  spoke, 
or  coughed.  There  was  afterwards  much  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  sound,  but  there  is  now  general  agreement  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  bubbles  of  fluid  in  a  large  space,  which  is  filled  with  air  and 
has  a  smooth  surface.  In  other  words,  metallic  tinkling  is  a  moist  sound, 
or  r&le,  modified  by  the  vibrations  of  the  waUs  of  a  large  air-containing 
cavity.  One  way  in  which  the  bubbling  necessary  to  give  rise  to  such  a 
sound  may  be  produced  was  noticed  by  Laennec  himself ;  namely,  by  the 
^  Fr.  Tintement  m^talliqae. — Q^rm.  MetaUklan^. 
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dropping  of  liquid  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  purt  €i  the  pleural  spaee 
when  it  contains  air  as  well  as  pus.  Thus  metallic  tinkling  may  be  due  to 
the  patient's  changing  from  the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  posture ;  but  one  is 
hardly  likely  to  hear  this  unless  one  has  the  stethoscope  implied  to  his  ehest 
before  he  begins  to  move.  Again,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
the  sign  may  be  produced  by  coughing,  as  well  as  by  drawing  in  the  breath, 
especially  if  there  be  a  free  communication  between  the  space  in  which  it  is 
found  and  a  bronchus. 

True  metallic  tinkling  does  not  seem  to  arise  as  a  mere  result  oi 
speaking.  What  is  then  heard  is  rather  an  echo  of  the  voice,  which  acquires 
a  metallic  quality  from  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced.  So 
also  the  heart-sounds,  and  even  the  sound  produced  by  percussion  of  Uie 
chest,  may  be  reverberated  with  a  similar  musical  quality.  The  thin,  dear 
"  tick-tack  "  of  the  heart  in  pneumothorax  is  like  the  sound  of  a  watch  or 
a  child's  "musical  cart,"  and  is  a  most  characteristic  sign.  To  these 
phenomena  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  name  of  "  metallic  echo ; "  reserving 
that  of  "metallic  tinkling  "  for  sounds  which  in  their  origin  resemble  r&les. 
Coughing  may  be  attended  either  with  echo,  or  with  tinkling. 

A  particular  kind  of  metallic  echo  was  described  by  Trousseau  as 
le  bruit  (Tairain.  Among  all  the  "  metallic  "  signs  it  has  the  advantage  ol 
being  completely  under  the  control  of  the  observer.  Metallic  tinkling  is 
well  known  to  be  exceedingly  capricious,  accompanying  certain  respiratory 
movements  and  being  absent  with  others,  according  as  bubbles  happen  or 
do  not  happen  to  burst.  Even  a  metallic  echo  of  the  patient's  voice  may 
probably  fail  to  be  heard  unless  he  speaks  distinctly  and  with  a  certain 
pitch  and  loudness.  But  the  bruit  d^airain  can  not  only  be  determined  as 
to  the  time,  but  the  sound  which  is  to  produce  it  can  be  varied,  untQ 
one  obtains  the  best  possible  result.  The  method  of  eliciting  it  was 
originally  given  in  the  *Grazette  des  Hdpitaux'  for  1859.  It  consists  in 
applying  one's  ear  to  the  back  of  the  patient's  chest,  while  a  third  person 
strikes  the  front  of  the  chesty  either  with  the  hammer  upon  the  jdessi- 
meter,  or  with  one  coin  upon  another.  The  metallic  echo  which  results 
is  sometimes  wonderfully  distinct,  and  there  are  probably  few  cases  of 
pneumothorax  in  which  it  is  absent  One  may  sometimes,  however,  fail  to 
obtain  a  "  bell-sound  "  by  percussion  during  life,  and  yet  have  no  difficult 
in  eliciting  it  from  the  dead  body  of  the  same  patient.  Traube  attributes 
this  fact  to  lowering  of  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the  pleural  space,  as  the 
result  of  cooling  of  the  tissues  after  death. 

Another  sign  of  pneumothorax,  which  is  of  great  historical  interesti 
is  termed  the  stuicussionrsplash.  It  was  well  known  to  Hippocrates,  so 
that  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  Hippocratic  succussion."*  To  obtain 
it^  one  may  shake  the  patient's  body  while  one  has  one's  head  pressed 
against  his  chest.     But  sometimes  it  can  be  heard  at  a  little  distance  off, 

*  "  Another  malady.  When  the  time  grows  long  [after  an  inflammation  of  the  chest  haa 
appeared],  then  the  fever  becomes  higher  and  the  cough  increases,  and  the  patient* a  aids 
pains  him,  and  he  can  no  longer  hear  to  lie  on  the  sound  side  hut  onlj  on  the  dintaacd  one, 
and  his  feet  swell  and  the  hollow  of  his  eyes.  Then,  when  fifteen  days  have  el^pecd  nnce 
the  rupture  [i.  e.  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the  pleura  as  the  reirult  cS.  peripnenmosy, 
for  that  was  the  Hippocratic  pathology  of  empyema],  give  the  patient  a  warm  bath  [or, 
possibly,  bathe  the  aitected  side  with  hot  water]  and  set  him  upon  a  good  steady  atooL 
Then,  while  a  friend  holds  his  hands,  do  you  shake  him  by  the  shoulder  and  listen*  so  as  to 
tell  on  which  side  of  the  chest  there  is  a  splash  (if^o^y).  [The  word  ^^^foc  deooies  a 
noise,  ttrepUiu,  as  opposed  to  a  musical  or  an  articulate  sound :  it  is  applied  to  doors  hanginf, 
armour  clanging,  and  streams  splashing.]  "—Hipp.,  *  De  Morbis,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  xvi. 
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and  the  patient  himself  may  be  conscious  of  it  every  time  he  makes  any 
abrupt  movement,  as  in  stepping  downstairs,  or  in  riding  on  horseback. 
It  is  literally  nothing  else  than  the  splashing  of  pleuritic  effusion  against 
the  sides  of  the  serous  cavity,  and  of  course  it  is  never  audible  imless 
there  is  liquid  present  as  well  as  air. 

In  such  cases,  accordingly,  the  signs  of  pleuritic  effusion  are  to  be  observed, 
as  well  as  those  of  pneumothorax ;  it  may  also  be  noted  that  alterations  of 
the  level  of  dulness  when  the  patient  changes  his  posture  are  generally  very 
conspicuous,  whereas  in  uncomplicated  pleurisy  they  can  seldom  be  made 
out  satisfactorily  (cf.  p.  1022). 

Dislocation  of  viscera. — In  most  instances  pneumothorax  is  attended 
with  lateral  displacement  of  the  heart.  Dr  Douglas  Powell  showed  in 
vol.  lix  of  the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  that  the  mere  elasticity  of  the  opposite 
lung  drags  the  mediastinum  over  whenever  air  has  free  entrance  into  one 
pleural  space,  without  there  being  of  necessity  any  excess  of  pressure  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  He  remarks,  however,  that^  in  some  cases  of 
phthisis,  consolidation  of  the  lung  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  pneumothorax 
prevents  the  mediastinum  from  being  thus  displaced ;  and  probably  a  like 
effect  is  also  produced  by  consolidation  and  aidhesion  of  any  considerable 
part  of  the  lung  on  the  side  of  the  pleural  affection,  or,  again,  by  the  rigidity 
and  thickening  of  the  pleiu^  which  so  often  occur  in  cases  of  empyema 
before  perforation  takes  place.  Thus  one  must  not  expect  to  find  the 
heart  beating  in  an  abnormal  position  in  those  cases  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  chest  in  which  it  is  sometimes  so  difficult  to  determine  whether 
pneumothorax  is  or  is  not  present. 

Even  in  such  cases  it  is  possible  for  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
pleural  cavity  to  be  considerably  increased.  The  way  in  which  this  is 
brought  about  is  by  the  action  of  a  piece  of  false  membrane  lying  over 
the  aperture;  this  plays  the  part  of  a  valve,  and  allows  air  to  enter 
the  cavity  during  inspiration,  but  hinders  its  escape  diuing  expiration. 
Cohnheim,  indeed,  declares  that  for  air  confined  in  the  pleural  space  to 
retain  for  any  length  of  time  a  high  pressure  after  closure  of  the  opening 
by  which  it  entered  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
undergoes  absorption.  But  it  is  certain,  that  among  17  cases  collected 
by  Dr  Powell  there  were  12  in  which,  after  death,  the  pressure  was 
found  to  be  above  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  difference  amounting  in 
these  cases  to  that  of  a  column  of  from  five  and  a  half  to  seven  inches  of 
water.  When  the  adjacent  organs  are  capable  of  yielding  to  it^  one  cannot 
be  surprised  that  the  elastic  force  exerted  by  air  in  the  pleural  cavity 
should  displace  them  even  more  than  they  are  displaced  by  liquid  effusion. 
Thus  Dr  Gree  speaks  of  the  diaphragm  as  being  pushed  down  so  that 
the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  lies  below  the  level  of  the  anterior  costal 
margin,  and  percussion  yields  a  tympanitic  soimd  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium.  The  intercostal  spaces,  too,  may  be  flattened  or  bulging;  and 
the  affected  side  of  the  chest  may  be  obviously  enlarged  as  well  as 
motionless. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  few  affections  of  which  the  physical  signs  may  be 
mistaken  for  pneiunothorax,  or  vice  versd. 

The  limitation  of  the  signs  to  one  side  of  the  chest  obviously  suffices  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  due  to  emphysema,  which  from  the  time 
of  Laennechas  been  given  as  the  disease  most  needing  distinction  from  pneumo- 
thorax ;  in  practice  the  two  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  confounded. 
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When  distension  of  the  pleura  with  air  is  very  extreme,  the  percossion- 
Bound  may  become  muffled  and  toneless  ;  but  this  probably  never  reaches 
such  a  point  that  the  case  could  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  liquid  effusion. 

In  vol.  zi  of  the  '  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports/  Mr  ButJin  has 
recorded  an  example  of  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  with  escape  of  the  dis- 
tended stomach  and  colon  into  the  left  pleural  cavity ;  it  was  Uie  result  of 
a  severe  crush  between  the  buffers  of  two  railway  coal-wagons,  and  was 
diagnosed  during  life  as  traumatic  pneumothorax. 

But  in  general  the  only  cases  which  are  attended  with  doubt  are  those 
in  which,  if  air  is  present  in  the  pleura  at  all,  it  is  confined  to  a  limited 
portion  of  the  serous  space.  Thus  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  it  might 
very  likely  be  impossible  to  diagnose  a  localised  pneumothorax  from  an 
exceedingly  large  vomica.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  limited  pnra- 
mothorax  ever  occurs  in  that  position,  and  in  all  probability  the  casee  that 
have  been  admitted  as  open  to  question  have  been  really  examples  of  vomicae 
attended  with  unusual  signs,  such  as  metallic  tinkling  or  Hippocratic  soc- 
cussion-splash.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  base  of  the  chest,  a  cavity  within 
the  lung  of  sufficient  size  to  be  mistaken  for  pneumothorax  is  a  thing 
almost,  if  not  quite  unknown. 

It  is  possible  that  during  the  contraction  of  an  empyema  on  Uie  1^  side 
the  diaphragm,  with  the  stomach,  may  be  drawn  upwanls  so  far  that  percus- 
sion may  yield  a  tympanitic  sound  over  a  considerable  area,  where  comfdete 
dulness  might  have  been  expected.  A  similar  condition  may  also  arise 
when  the  lung  is  affected  with  cirrhosis.  Probably  one  might  avoid  an 
error  of  diagnosis  by  re-examining  the  patient  after  having  made  him 
swallow  a  large  quantity  of  fluid.  In  a  case  of  Wintrich's  a  subdiaphrag- 
matic abscess,  which  arose  from  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and 
consequently  contained  air,  was  mistaken  for  pneiunothorax. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact)  mentioned  at  p.  990,  that  in 
some  rare  instances  the  percussion-note  is  tympanitic  over  part  of  a  long 
affected  with  pneiunonic  hepatisation.  The  other  physical  signs  would 
negative  the  suspicion  that  there  is  air  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

After  all,  the  mistake  which  is  most  apt  to  be  made  in  regard  to 
pneumothorax  is  not  that  it  is  taken  for  any  other  affection  or  any  other 
affection  for  it)  but  that  its  presence  is  overlooked.  This  is  due  to  die  fact 
that  the  symptoms  of  pneumothorax,  though  often  of  the  most  striking 
character,  are  sometimes  altogether  absent. 

Symptoms. — The  amount  of  dyspnoea  produced  by  the  escape  of  air  into 
the  pleural  sac  depends  upon  two  conditions :  first)  upon  whether  the  patirafs 
vital  functions  are  or  are  not  being  actively  carried  on  at  the  time ;  and, 
secondly,  upon  whether  he  has  or  has  not  been  accustomed  to  make  full  use 
of  the  lung  on  that  side  in  breathing.  A  healthy  person  always  expwiencei 
great  distress  when  attacked  with  pneumothorax.  Among  Uiose  who  an 
the  subjects  of  disease  the  distress  is  greater  in  proportion  as  they  are  wdl 
nourished  and  able  to  take  food  and  to  bear  exertion.  It  is  also  greater 
among  those  who  have  chronic  pulmonary  disease,  in  proportion  as  the  hmg 
on  the  side  of  the  pneumothorax  took  a  greater  share  of  the  work  of 
respiration  before  the  supervention  of  the  accident.  It  accordingly  readMS 
its  maximum  when  a  man  who  has  one  lung  extensively  diseased  but  whose 
health  is  nevertheless  pretty  good,  becomes  attacked  with  pneumothorax  on 
the  opposite  side.  A  directly  fatal  result  is  then  inevitable.  According 
pneumothorax  has  to  be  remembered  among  the  possible  causes  of  sodden 
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death  in  persons  who  are  walking  about  and  earning  their  living.  One 
morning,  in  the  year  1874,  there  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  the  body 
of  a  man  who  had  fallen  dead  while  on  his  way  to  his  work  ;  he  was  found  to 
have  pneumothorax  on  the  right  side,  and  chronic  phthisis  of  the  left  lung. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  air  escapes  into  the  pleura  of  a  person  who  is 
wasted,  and  whose  functions  are  already  at  a  low  ebb,  and  especially  if  the 
lung  on  that  side  has  before  been  rendered  almost  useless  by  advanced 
tubercular  disease,  the  supervention  of  the  pneumothorax  may  give  rise  to 
no  symptoms  whatever.  This  fact  was  stated  in  the  *  Medical  Gazette  *  for 
1844,  by  Dr  Hughes,  who  was  one  of  the  best  auscultators  of  that  day. 

In  persons  who  are  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  it  is  possible  for  pneu- 
mothorax to  produce  a  shock  that  may  be  directly  fatal,  without  any  warn- 
ing symptoms.  The  patient  is  perhaps  found  dead  in  bed,  and  nothing  has 
occurred  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  niu^e. 

Between  the  two  extremes  just  described  there  are  all  degrees  of 
severity  in  the  symptoms  of  pneumothorax.  The  most  typical  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  an  agonising  pain  in  the 
side,  and  has  a  sensation  of  something  having  given  way  or  possibly  of  a 
stream  of  air  or  of  water  trickling  down  within  his  chest.  His  dyspnoea  is 
extreme ;  the  respirations  may  reach  forty  or  even  sixty  in  the  minute,  while 
the  beats  of  the  hearty  although  accelerated,  are  not  so  to  any  proportionate 
extent.  The  pulse  is  small,  the  radial  arteries  being  imperfectly  filled  as  a 
consequence  of  the  deficient  flow  through  the  obstructed  lungs.  The  hands, 
the  feet,  the  cheeks^  the  lips,  and  the  visible  mucous  membranes  become 
cyanosed ;  the  extremities  and  even  the  tongue  feel  cold ;  a  cold  sweat 
breaks  out  over  the  body ;  the  temperature,  even  in  the  rectum,  falls  con- 
siderably. The  voice  is  weak,  or  reduced  to  a  whisper.  There  may  be 
complete  inability  to  cough.  The  patient  is  usually  obliged  to  sit  up  in 
bed ;  sometimes  he  finds  it  more  comfortable  to  incline  towards  the  affected 
side,  sometimes  towards  the  healthy  side. 

Prognosis. — In  some  cases  of  pneumothorax  the  symptoms  continue 
unabated  until  the  death  of  the  patient^  which  may  take  place  after  a 
few  hours,  or  in  a  day  or  two.  But  in  other  cases  they  subside  as  the 
shock  of  the  accident  passes  off;  the  breathing  may  remain  rapid  and 
yet  the  patient  may  experience  little  or  no  distress,  as  in  a  case  in  which 
Dr  Walshe  counted  fifty-two  respirations  in  the  minute.  In  some  very 
exceptional  instances  the  air  gradually  undergoes  absorption,  and  complete 
recovery  takes  place.     Vogel's  case,  referred  to  at  p.  1043,  was  one  of  these. 

What  usually  happens  is  that  after  a  few  days  pleurisy  sets  in.  Even 
then  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  disease  to  subside.  Dr  Walshe  says  that 
he  has  seen  two  cases  in  which  in  the  course  of  two  months  all  signs  of 
air  and  fluid  in  the  pleura  disappeared ;  in  all  probability  the  exudation 
was  sero-fibrinous.  As  a  rule,  when  an  empyema  is  developed,  one  can 
give  the  patient  a  chance  of  recovery  only  by  making  a  free  external 
opening,  so  as  to  allow  the  cavity  to  become  obliterated  by  the  process  of 
granulation.  The  same  treatment  is  of  course  necessary  when  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  pleura  is  secondary  to  pleurisy.  But  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  already  advanced  phthisis  it  is  scarcely  ever  right  to  perform  such  an 
operation,  as  the  resulting  inflammation  of  the  pleural  space  is  apt  to 
assume  a  putrid  character,  and  carry  off  the  patient  very  rapidly.  Never- 
theless, Czemicki  pointed  out  ('Gaz.  hebd.,'  1872)  that  in  some  phthisical 
patients  the  supervention  of  pneumothorax  with  consequent  spontaneous 
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pleuritic  effusion  actually  leads  to  an  improvement  in  the  general  sympioas 
and  to  cessation  of  expectoration,  effects  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
anaemia  of  the  affected  lung,  resulting  from  its  collapse. 

As  a  rule,  death  occurs  within  two  or  three  weeks  after  perforation  of 
the  pleura.  Traube  insisted  on  the  rapidity  with  which  emaciation  adTanoes 
in  many  cases.  CEdema  of  the  limbs,  and  even  of  the  face,  sometimes  de- 
velops itself ;  and  the  urine  is  sometimes  albuminous. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  surprising  how  long  a  pyo-pnenmoth<Miix  may 
be  tolerated,  and  how  little  discomfort  it  causes.  The  patient  is  sometimes 
able  to  take  horse  exercise,  and  thus,  as  already  mentioned,  may  hear  the 
fluid  splashing  within  his  chest  while  he  is  riding. 

Traube  relates  a  case  of  pneumothorax  occurring  in  a  woman  who  had 
been  attacked  by  it  some  years  before  he  first  saw  her,  and  in  whom  seven 
years  later  scarcely  any  physical  signs  were  discoverable.  She  looked  weD, 
and  could  even  walk  uphiU  without  discomfort.  The  history  i^peared  to 
indicate  that  the  affection  arose  as  a  complication  of  phthisis ;  for  she  had 
previously  had  a  febrile  illness,  with  night-sweats,  cough,  and  luemoptysis. 

TreaPmerU, — In  cases  of  pneumothorax  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to 
diminish  the  patient's  sufferings,  and  perhaps  to  avert  a  fatal  terminatioD. 
Cupping,  dry  or  wet^  often  gives  remarkable  relief,  and  venesection  is  probably 
still  more  efficacious.  A  small  dose  of  morphia  should  be  injected  subcuta- 
neously,  or,  as  Dr  Walshe  recommends,  a  very  little  chloroform  may  be 
given  by.  inhalation  from  time  to  time.  He  also  says  that  be  has  seenmndc 
in  five-grain  doses  afford  much  relief. 

If  great  enlargement  of  the  side  and  depression  of  the  diaphragm  suggest 
that  the  pressure  of  air  within  the  thorax  is  greater  than  the  atmoflpheric 
pressure,  paracentesis  should  be  performed  with  a  fine  trocar.  Bat  do- 
placement  of  the  heart  alone  is  not  evidence  of  increased  {ffessore ;  it 
may  be  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  mediastinal  tissues.  Fruitzel  a^iean 
to  have  tapped  for  pneumothorax  rather  frequently  :  he  qaotes  a  disser- 
tation by  Barensprung,  in  which  are  recorded  a  number  of  cases  treated  in 
this  way  with  success.  He  says  that)  if  possible,  it  is  well  to  pos^MXie 
the  operation  until  three  or  four  days  have  elapsed,  so  that  the  apoture  in 
the  pleura  which  allowed  the  escape  of  the  air  may  have  dosed.  Between 
the  fourth  and  the  eighth  day  it  may  be  advisable  to  introduce  a  trocar, 
even  when  the  symptoms  are  not  very  urgent.  He  has  often  found  the 
pressure  of  the  air  such  that  a  considerable  quantity  passed  out  through  the 
instrument ;  and,  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  close  the  woimd, 
and  no  harm  is  done.  An  aspirator  ought  never  to  be  employed,  on  accoont 
of  the  risk  of  reopening  the  original  aperture.  Frantzel  uses  an  ordinary 
trocar  with  a  valve  of  goldbeater's  sHn  (p.  1038,  note).  If  cough  arises 
during  the  operation,  which  is  not  uncommon,  he  either  gives  an  injection 
of  morphia,  and  waits  for  a  time  before  withdrawing  the  trocar,  or  else  he 
keeps  up  pressure  upon  the  seat  of  puncture  until  the  cough  has  ceased.  By 
either  of  these  methods  the  escape  of  air  along  the  track  of  the  trocar  maj 
be  prevented,  which  would  otherwise  lead  to  subcutaneous  emphysema. 


PHTHISIS* 

"  While  meagre  Phthisis  gives  a  silent  blow, 
Her  strokes  are  sure,  but  her  advances  slow ; 
No  loud  alarms  nor  fierce  assaults  are  shown ; 
She  starves  the  fortress  first,  then  takes  the  town." 

Qabth. 

History  and  definition — Pathology — unity  of  phthisis—localisation — phthisis 
always  tubercular — Histology:  miliary,  caseous  and  infiltrating  tubercle — 
Tubercular  pneumonia  and  ulceration — vomicae — adhesions:  involution — 
— Symptoms:  wasting,  pyrexia,  cough,  sputum — The  bacillus — Haemoptysis 
— Physical  signs  of  the  three  stages  and  of  involution — Diagnosis — Course 
and  duration — mode  of  death — recovery — Prognosis — Etiology — the  question 
of  contagion — hereditary  taint — diathesis  and  conformation — overcrovxting, 
dc. — inhalation  of  dust — damp  soil — Age  and  sex — Distribution — Treat- 
ment :  preventive,  curative,  and  palliative — diet  and  hygiene — climate — drugs. 

Acute  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis — Distinction  from  phthisis — Morbid  ana- 
tomy— Physical  signs — Clinical  symptoms  and  course — Diagnosis  by  con- 
comitant tuberculosis,  especially  of  the  choroid — Etiology — Prognosis. 

Of  all  diseases  which  attack  adults,  Phthisis  or  pulmonary  Consump- 
tion is  in  our  country,  and  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  America 
generally,  by  far  the  most  fatal.  It  is  estimated  that  a  third  of  the  deaths 
between  fifteen  and  forty-five  in  England  is  due  to  this  terrible  disease. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  medicine  it  has  been  known  that 
progressive  loss  of  flesh  often  accompanies  cough,  spitting  of  pus  and  blood, 
and  other  signs  of  disease  of  the  lungs.  This  was  distinguished  as  phthisis 
pulmonum  ;  but  the  qualification  was  very  early  dropped,  and  in  modem  as 
well  as  ancient  medicine  phthisis  or  consumption  means  phthisis  pulmonum,  or 
pulmonary  consumption.  The  term  is  now  applied  even  to  exceptional  cases 
unattended  with  emaciation,  but  is  never  used  when  the  lungs  are  believed  to 
be  healthy,  even  though  wasting  may  be  extreme. 

There  is,  however,  a  secondary  meaning  of  the  word.  Since  it  has  been 
shown  that  most,  if  not  all,  cases  of  phthisis  are  tuberculous,  such  expres- 
sions as  "  renal  phthisis,"  "  intestinal  phthisis,"  "  laryngeal  phthisis,"  have 

*  Synonsf^nt, — Phthisis  pnlmonalis — Tabes  pulmonam — Consumption  of  the  lungs — 
Decline. — Oerm,  Lungenschwindsucht. — Fr,  La  phthisic.  ^Oicrtc  (from  ^Bivta,  I  waste  » 
iabe$,  eonswnptio)  occurs  frequently  in  the  Hippocratic  writings,  and  there,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  CelsuB  and  of  Aretseas,  means  pulmonary  phthisis.  Celsus  divides  Toier  into 
Atrophy,  Cachexia,  and  Phthisis.  The  earlier  Greek  ph^icians  distinguished  between 
Em^ema,  as  suppuration  outside,  and  Phthisis,  as  suppuration  inside,  the  lung. 

'rtke  following  quotation  from  Celsus  shows  how  good  a  clinioil  knowledge  of  the 
disease  was  formed  by  the  Ancients : — "  The  third  kind  of  decline  (tabes)  and  by  far  the 
most  dangerous  is  what  the  Qreeks  have  named  ^O'urit,  It  usuaUy  arises  nom  a  cold  in  the 
head,  whence  it  settles  on  the  lungs,  and  there  causes  ulceration.  There  follows  a  slight 
feverish  movement,  which  remits  and  comes  again.  There  is  a  constant  cough,  raising  of 
yellow  matter,  and  sometimes  of  blood.** 
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been  introduced,  to  imply  that  the  kidneys,  the  bowels,  or  the  larynx 
present  tuberciilous  lesions.  But  to  make  the  clinical  term  phthisis  synony- 
mous with  the  histological  term  tuberculosis  is  most  undesirable. 

Pathology, — In  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  opinions  have  differed  as  to 
the  nature  of  phthisis,  the  words  of  Laennec  in  1819  may  be  contrasted  with 
those  of  Niemeyer  in  1867.  The  former  taught  that  "the  existence  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  is  the  cause,  and  constitutes  the  true  anatomical 
character  of  consumption;"  the  latter,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
tubercles,  if  found  in  the  lungs  after  death,  "hare  been  of  recent 
origin,  and  have  complicated  i£e  disease  when  it  was  already  in  an 
advanced  stage."  The  older  writer  was,  we  may  now  affirm,  undoabtedly 
right. 

PMhisis  one  disease. — The  appearances  presented  by  the  diseased  hmgs 
in  cases  of  phthisis  differ  exceedingly;  and  its  clinical  symptoms  and 
course  are  subject  to  no  less  wide  variations.  One  cannot  be  sur|»ised, 
therefore,  that  both  pathologists  and  physicians  have  endeavoured  to  divide 
it  into  several  diseases.  Addison  led  the  way  in  this  direction  by  insisting 
that  much  of  what  was  commonly  regarded  as  tubercular  disease  in  the 
lungs  was  in  reality  pneumonic,  and  that  softening  of  the  organ  wiUi  exca- 
vation of  its  substance  might  occur  without  any  tubercle  being  present;  but 
he  was  very  far  from  maintaining  that  an  absolute  distinction  could  be 
drawn.  In  his  well-known  essay,  read  before  the  Guy's  Hospital  Physical 
Society  in  1845,  he  described  first  a  "pneumonic"  and  then  a  "tuberculo- 
pneumonic  phthisis;"  and  the  final  sentence  of  this  work  is,  that  "in  eveiy 
form  of  phthisis,  inflammation  constitutes  the  great  instrument  of  destroe- 
tion."  Thus,  after  all,  it  may  be  said  that  Addison's  teaching  bore  xxpon  the 
question  whether  tubercles  should  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  what  Laennec 
used  to  term  tubercular  infiltration  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  practical 
question  whether  a  pneumonic  kind  of  phthisis  is  to  be  recognised  apart  from 
the  tubercular.  Since  his  time  other  pathologists,  particularly  in  Germany, 
have  asserted  in  the  most  positive  and  dogmatic  manner,  that  "catarrhal" 
or  "  caseous"  pneumonia  is  the  essential  morbid  change  in  many,  if  not  in 
most,  cases  of  phthisis.  Another  form  which  has  also  been  declared  non- 
tuberculous  is  the  so-called  "fibroid  phthisis;"  but  there  was  never  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  the  most  advanced  pathologists  with  r^ard  to 
these  questions.  Bindfleisch,  who  at  one  time  maintained  that  the  "  tuber- 
cular granulations  of  Laennec"  consisted  in  an  inflammatory  infiltfaticm  ol 
the  alveolar  parenchyma  round  the  smallest  bronchi,  afterwards  admitted 
that  they  are  true  tubercles ;  and  of  late  years  the  classical  doctrine  of 
Morton,  Cullen,  and  Laennec  is  almost  universally  accepted,  that  phthisu  is 
only  one  disease,  and  that  it  is  always  tubercular. 

The  varied  appearances  which  may  be  found  in  the  lungs  after  death 
depend  mainly  upon  whether  the  tubercles  and  the  tuberculous  infiltrati<Hi 
become  caseous  or  undergo  fibrous  changes ;  and  this,  to  a  great  extent^ 
depends  on  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  has  advanced  during 
life.  Thus,  pneumonic  phthisis  is  generally  equivalent  to  phthisis  which 
has  advanced  quickly ;  fibroid  phthisis  to  one  of  which  the  course  has  bera 
very  slow.  No  case  of  phthisis  is  without  bronchitis  and  pleurisy,  and  few 
are  without  tubercular  lesions  elsewhere  ;  biit  none  are  without  the  essential 
lesions  of  tubercle,  catarrhal  pneumonia,  caseous  degeneration,  and  more  or 
less  attempt  at  fibroid  cicatrisation. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  (p.  312)  is  present 
in  cases  of  phthisis  of  whatever  form  at  some  period  of  their  course.  In 
his  earliest  communication  on  the  subject,  Koch  stated  that  he  had  found 
bacilli  in  twelve  cases  of  caseous  bronchitis  with  pneumonia;  and  these 
appear  to  have  been  all  the  examples  of  that  variety  of  phthisis  he  had 
then  examined.  In  fibroid  phthisis  one  must  look  for  them  in  the  parts 
of  the  lungs  most  recently  affected,  and  in  the  caseous  form  also  they  are 
generally  limited  to  the  edge  of  the  infiltrated  tissue.  Sometimes  nests  of 
bacilli  occur  in  the  midst  of  infiltration.  In  tubercular  vomicae  they  are  often 
present  in  great  numbers.  The  little  cheesy  fragments,  which  are  so  com- 
monly found  in  the  cavities  of  phthisis,  consist,  according  to  Koch,  almost 
entirely  of  masses  of  bacilli.* 

Locality. — Phthisis  affects  both  lungs.  Clinically  we  constantly  meet 
with  early  cases  of  consumption,  in  which  the  physical  signs  are  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  chest ;  but,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  opposite  side 
becomes  also  involved.  The  evidence  of  autopsies  proves  that  it  is  the 
rarest  event  for  a  patient  to  die  of  phthisis  with  one  lung  only  affected. 
Nevertheless  the  disease  is  not  perfectly  sjrmmetrical ;  it  is  almost  always 
earlier  and  more  advanced  in  one  lung  than  in  the  other.  It  is  much  more 
symmetrical  than  pnemnonia  or  pulmonary  cirrhosis  or  pleurisy ;  rather 
more  so  than  tubercular  disease  of  the  testes  or  adrenals,  and  less  sym- 
metrical than  chronic  tubal  nephritis  or  than  psoriasis. 

It  has  long  been  known,  both  to  physicians  and  to  pathologists,  that  the 
upper  parts  of  the  lungs  are  almost  invariably  affected  with  phthisis,  in 
whatever  form,  before  the  lower  parts ;  and  that  in  all  but  the  most  excep- 
tional instances,  the  disease  spreads  downwards  from  apex  to  base,  often 
with  almost  perfect  regularity. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  proclivity  of  the 
upper  lobes  of  the  lungs  to  phthisis.  The  same  thing  is  observed  in  miliary 
tuberculosis,  in  which  disease  the  pulmonary  affection  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  an  affection  of  the  tissues  at  a  number  of  different  points  through  the 
blood-stream.  This  fact  is  opposed  to  Dr  Hamilton's  view,  expressed  in  the 
*  Practitioner '  for  1880,  that  the  proclivity  of  the  apices  depends  upon  their 
being  the  driest  parts  of  the  lungs,  so  that  caseation  of  catarrhal  products 
is  more  apt  to  take  place  there  than  elsewhere.  He  also  maintains  that  there 
is  less  expansion  of  the  apices  during  breathing,  and  that  catarrhal  products 
are  consequently  more  likely  to  accumulate  in  them  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  lungs.  Almost  exactly  the  same  line  of  reasoning  is  adopted  by  !Rind- 
fleisch  in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbuch.'     He  insists  that  the  upright  position  of 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  after  speaking  of  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  in  the  "  Perl- 
sncht "  of  cattle  (cf .  p.  315)  Koch  goes  on  to  say  that  he  detected  it  in  cases  in  which 
there  were  round  smooth-walled  nodules  filled  with  a  cheesy  pulp,  sucfi  as  are  not  generally 
reckoned  to  belong  to  Perlsucht,  but  to  bronchiectasis.  It  would  thus  appear  that  patholo- 
gists have  too  narrowly  defined  tubercular  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  animals  as  well  as  in  man. 
But  my  own  opinions  with  regard  to  phthisis  have  been  based  not  so  much  upon  microsco- 
pical investigations  as  upon  the  results  of  careful  studv  of  the  appearances  seen  in  the 
post-mortem  room  of  Guy's  Hospital  during  a  long  period  of  years.  And  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  any  unprejudiced  observer  would  inevitably  be  driven  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  importance  of  histological  inquiries,  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  practice  of  setting  aside  minute  fragments  of  diseased  organs  for 
study  at  a  future  time,  when  the  general  morbid  anatomy  of  the  case  has  been  forgotten, 
is  very  apt  to  lead  to  one-sided  and  partial  views.  What  I  have  found  is,  that  in  the  same 
body  lesions  which  would  be  universally  admitted  as  tubercular  are  associated  inextricably 
with  other  lesions,  of  which  the  tubercular  nature  would  by  many  pathologists  be  denied. — 
C.  H.  F.,  1888. 
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the  body  in  man  and  in  the  Quadiumana  causes  the  weight  of  the  shoulders 
and  arms  to  fall  upon  the  upper  ribs,  and  so  interferes  with  their  play  and 
leads  to  a  deficiency  in  the  movement  of  air  in  the  apices  as  compared  with 
that  in  the  lower  lobes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
clivity of  the  apices  is  no  greater  in  men  than  in  women,  who  me 
those  parts  of  the  lungs  far  more  than  men  do.  According  to  Dr  Moxon, 
the  regions  which  become  the  earliest  seats  of  tubercle  in  persons  who 
are  confined  to  bed  are  the  anterior  edges ;  a  fact  which  he  explained  by 
supposing  that  in  a  bedridden  patient  these  parts  are  the  most,  not  the 
least,  active  in  respiration. 

The  general  rule  of  the  proclivity  of  the  apex  is  liable  to  some  other 
exceptions.  In  certain  cases  the  tubercles  appear  a  little  lower  down, 
leaving  one  or  two  cubic  inches  at  the  extreme  summit  of  the  upper 
lobe  free,  and  often  the  seat  of  emphysema.  Occasionally  the  midkDe 
of  the  organ  is  first  affected,  or  even  the  lower  lobe,  the  upper  an^ 
of  which  is  frequently  the  seat  of  a  vomica  in  ordinary  phthisis,  ^t 
the  tubercular  process  seems  never  to  spread  upwards  from  the  base  oi 
a  lung  into  and  through  the  upper  lobe.  What  has  sometimes  been 
called  "basal  phthisis"  is  a  distinct  affection,  which  has  been  described 
above  under  the  name  of  "chronic  pneumonia  "or  cirrhosis  of  the  famg 
(mpra,  p.  1007). 

Phthisis  tuberculous, — ^A  common  appearance  is  for  the  ui^per  lobe 
to  present  a  dense  fibroid  mass  (perhaps  containing  more  or  leas  numerous 
cavities),  while  in  the  middle  of  the  organ  there  are  cheesy  patches 
and  in  the  lower  lobe  grey  tubercles,  scattered  or  in  groups.  Or,  again, 
the  affection  in  one  lung  may  appear  to  be  typically  fibroid  or  typ^Jly 
pneumonic  throughout ;  yet  in  the  opposite  lung,  in  which  the  dis^ise  is  ol 
more  recent  origin,  there  may  be  clusters  of  tubercles ;  and  these  may 
themselves  be  caseating,  whatever  the  character  of  the  change  in  Uie  long 
first  affected.  Lastly,  the  pulmonary  lesion  may  appear  to  be  pneumonic,  or 
to  be  fibroid,  not  a  single  tubercle  being  discoverable,  even  in  a  state  of 
caseation ;  and  yet  in  some  distant  part  of  the  body  there  may  be  tuber- 
cular lesions  of  the  most  characteristic  kind  in  the  ileum,  or  ulceratioQ  at 
the  back  of  the  vocal  cords. 

The  following  facts  illustrate  this  point.  In  1876  the  author  examined 
the  body  of  a  girl,  aged  sixteen,  who  died  of  what  was  regarded  as  pneumonic 
phthisis ;  in  one  kidney,  traversing  its  cortex  from  the  surface  to  the  meduQa, 
was  a  single  linear  tuberculous  mass.  In  1878,  in  a  case  of  pneumonic 
phthisis,  in  which  the  affected  part  of  the  lung  showed  only  a  cheesy  infil* 
tration  breaking  down  into  sinous  cavities  ¥rithout  any  distinct  walls,  there 
were  not  only  small  caseating  points  and  ulcers  in  the  intestine,  but  in  the  liver 
several  tubercles  as  typical  as  possible.  In  1876  the  lungs  of  a  child,  aged  six, 
presented  a  remarkable  example  of  "fibroid  phtibdsis;"  in  her  intestine 
there  were  a  large  number  of  ulcers,  with  most  abundant  subserous  tuberde. 
In  1879  a  typical  case  of  fibroid  phthisis  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs  showed 
indurated  tubercles  lower  down ;  in  the  kidneys  and  the  prostate  of  the 
same  patient  there  were  caseating  vomicsB.  In  1878,  in  a  woman  of 
thirty-three,  the  disease  consisting  mainly  of  grey  induration  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  there  being  very  little  tendency  to  caseate,  both  adrenal 
bodies  contained  cheesy  nodules,  and  there  were  yellow  tubercles  in  the 
liver. 

The  way  in  which  phthisis  begins  confirms  the  belief  that  it  is  from  the 
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very  outset  tuberculous.  The  following  are  nine  cases  of  very  early  phthisis 
found  in  persons  dead  from  other  causes.  In  1881  a  man,  aged  thirty, 
died  of  delirium  tremens  in  Guy's  Hospital ;  in  the  upper  parts  of  both  lungs 
there  were  miliary  tubercles  in  groups.  In  the  same  year  a  man,  aged 
thirty,  died  of  caries  of  the  spine  with  psoas  abscess ;  in  the  apex  of  each 
lung  there  were  grey  translucent  tubercles,  some  scattered,  some  in  clusters, 
occup}ring  only  a  square  inch  of  the  cut  surface ;  the  other  parts  of  the 
lungs  were  quite  free.  In  1879  a  youth  of  nineteen  died  of  spinal  disease, 
with  a  scrofulous  kidney;  in  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  there  was  a  single 
cluster  of  the  most  typical  firm  grey  tubercles,  none  of  which  showed  any 
tendency  to  caseate.  In  the  same  year  a  man,  aged  thirty,  died  of  "  sacro- 
iliac disease,"  which,  although  the  result  of  injury,  was  accompanied  with 
tuberculous  affections  of  the  prostate,  kidney,  spleen,  and  lymph-glands ;  the 
extreme  apex  of  the  right  lung  contained  scattered  grey  miliary  tubercles, 
without  the  slightest  caseation,  and  with  no  induration  of  the  surrounding 
pulmonary  tissue.  In  1877  a  boy,  aged  ten,  was  killed  by  fracture  of  the 
spine ;  he  appeared  to  have  been  strong  and  healthy,  but  in  the  apex  of 
each  lung  there  were  miliary  tubercles.  These  cases  were  observed  by  the 
author ;  and  Dr  Moxon's  experience  at  Guy's  Hospital  was  very  similar. 
In  1869  a  child,  aged  two  years  and  three  months,  died  of  croup;  in  the 
left  lung,  below  the  apex,  there  were  found  several  clusters  of  grey  tubercles, 
one  of  them  with  caseous  material  in  its  centre.  In  1867  a  man,  aged 
twenty-seven,  was  killed  by  accident,  with  fracture  of  the  skull ;  at  both 
apices,  especially  the  right)  there  were  recent  miliary  tubercles,  in  smaller 
or  larger  clusters.  In  the  same  year  a  man,  aged  twenty-two,  died  of 
tjrphus :  in  the  right  upper  lobe  there  were  many  clusters  of  miliary 
tubercles,  some  already  softening.  In  1868  a  woman,  aged  twenty-one, 
died  after  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  disease  of  the  knee-joint ;  in  each 
apex  there  was  early  phthisis  with  clustered  tubercles,  some  caseating; 
there  was  also  a  small  vomica. 

Even  when  the  tuberculous  character  of  an  incipient  pulmonary  lesion 
might  fairly  be  doubted,  one  may  discover  elsewhere  morbid  changes  the 
nature  of  which  is  indisputable.  Thus,  in  1874,  in  examining  the  body  of 
a  girl,  aged  eighteen,  who  had  died  aifter  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  the 
author  found  in  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  a  mass,  the  size  of  a  marble, 
consisting  of  a  cluster  of  yellow  softening  granules,  which  might  naturaUy 
have  been  set  down  to  catarrhal  pneumonia ;  but  the  bronchial  glands  were 
caseating,  and  one  of  them  contained  the  most  t3rpical  grey  tubercles. 

Seat  of  the  tubercles, — If  we  consider  that  there  is  scarcely  a  structure  in 
the  human  body  which  is  not  liable  to  the  growth  of  tubercles,  we  shall 
surely  think  it  very  improbable  that  in  the  lung  their  development  should 
be  limited  to  any  one  rather  than  another  of  the  various  tissues  which  make 
up  the  organ.  Bindfleisch,  however,  maintained  that  the  morbid  process  in 
phthisis  begins  definitely  just  where  the  bronchioles  open  into  the  alveoli, 
the  earliest  change  being  a  "  tuberculous  infiltration  of  all  the  edges  and  pro- 
cesses **  which  exist  at  these  points,  and  which  contain  muscular  and  elastic 
tissues,  as  well  as  fibrous.  The  occurrence  of  such  a  change  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  several  adjacent  tubes,  and  its  extension  along  the  walls  of  the 
tubes  themselves,  would  no  doubt  account  satisfactorily  for  the  *'  racemose  " 
distribution  of  pulmonary  tubercles  on  which  Garswell  used  to  insist^  so 
that  the  phrase  "  Garswell's  grapes ''  was  invented  to  keep  it  in  recollection. 
But  his  drawings  illustrating  this   point  are  diagrammatic  and  accom- 
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modated.  It  is  very  seldom  that  one  sees  anything  like  a  "  peribronchnl  * 
distribution  of  clustered  tubercles.  And  Dr  Hainilton,  in  the  'Practi- 
tioner '  for  1880,  describes  tubercle  in  the  lung  as  generally  b^inning  in  a 
little  cellular  projection  on  one  side  of  an  alveolus,  which  afterwards 
becomes  somewhat  pedunculated  and  hangs  into  the  alveolar  cavity.  Whes 
these  alveoli  lie  adjacent  to  one  another  it  may  project  into  all  of  them  at 
once.  At  first  it  pushes  before  it  the  epithelium  and  even  the  alveolar 
capillaries.  But  soon  it  breaks  through  and  destroys  Uie  alveolar  wall,  so 
that  a  uniform  rounded  mass  results,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  original 
air-vesicles  are  barely  recognisable.  The  cells  of  the  tubercle  may,  Dr 
Hamilton  thinks,  be  derived  either  from  the  connective-tissue  el^nents  of 
the  alveolar  wall,  or  from  the  endothelium  of  certain  of  its  c^illaries^  or 
both  soiirces  at  once.  Sometimes  a  tubercle  sprouts  from  the  inner  coat  of 
a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  starting  perhaps  from  the  endoUielimn, 
but  soon  involving  the  rest  of  the  tumea  intimct,  and  almost  occluding  the 
channel  of  the  vessel  Other  tubercles  lie  in  the  course  of  the  puhnonary 
Ijrmphatic  vessels  contained  in  the  periarterial  and  peribronchial  sheaths, 
the  interlobular  septa  and  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura. 

In  some  instances  of  phthisis,  tubercles,  scattered  or  in  dusters^  spread 
slowly  through  the  lung,  with  little  or  no  change  in  the  intervening  tissue. 
But,  as  a  rule,  this  undergoes  early  consolidation,  so  that  the  tubercles  come 
to  be  embedded  in  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  mass.  Sometimes,  the 
substance  of  the  lung  is  involved  uniformly  from  the  apex  downwards,  the 
edge  of  the  consolidated  area  having  a  festooned  outline,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  border  of  a  malignant  new  growth.  Much  more  frequently,  even  when 
part  of  the  upper  lobe  is  universally  affected,  there  are  more  or  less  nume- 
rous independent  nodules  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  lower  down;  and 
between  and  below  these  again,  scattered  tubercles  may  generally  be  seen 
in  abundance.  The  character  of  the  infiltrating  material  varies  widely  in 
different  cases.  It  may  be  a  soft,  semitranslucent^  pinkish  substance,  or  a 
yellow  friable  tissue,  the  result  of  caseation.  In  other  cases  it  is  firm,  dark, 
and  tough,  constituting  one  form  of  Addison's  iron-grey  induration,  or  it 
may  have  a  "  marbled  "  aspect^  crossed  by  bands  and  seams  of  weU-devet 
loped  fibrous  tissue,  and  darkened  in  all  degrees  of  depth,  up  to  perfect 
blackness.  There  are  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  caseaticm  may  not 
be  found  in  some  part  of  the  lungs ;  and  when  the  parts  earliest  affected 
are  fibrous  and  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  those  recently  involved  are  often 
soft  and  yellow. 

FomiccB. — In  all  but  very  exceptional  cases  of  phthisis  the  process  of 
consolidation  is  followed  more  or  less  quickly  by  one  of  tdceraiion^  leadii^ 
to  the  formation  of  cavities  technically  called  voniicce,*  The  tubercles  no 
doubt  soften  in  their  centres,  as  they  do  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  reaaon 
why  a  vomica  should  not  result  from  the  breaking  down  of  caseous  material 
derived  from  tubercles  alone ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  formation  of 
cavities  involves  the  destruction  of  infiltrated  lung-substance  as  welLf 

*  Vomica,  a  foul  sore,  an  internal  abscess :  an  old  Latin  word  ('  lav.  Hist,'  zxt,  72), 
applied  by  Celsns  (lib.  iy,  cap.  8)  to  abscess  of  the  liver  as  well  as  of  the  long. 
"  Et  phthisis  et  vomicsD  pntres." — Juv.,  xiii,  95. 

t  Sir  Robert  Carswell  used  to  declare  that  sections  of  bronchial  tubes  with  pus  in  their 
interior  were  frequently  mistaken  for  softening  tubercles.  In  this  I  feel  confident  he  was 
wrong.  In  two  or  three  exceptional  instances  I  have  thought,  on  first  glancing  at  the  cot 
surface  of  a  lung,  that  I  saw  tubercles,  when  there  were  really  only  the  open  months  of 
swoUen  tubes ;  but  an  instant  afterwards  I  have  perceived  my  error,  because  the  sUgfatest 
pressure  below  has  made  pus  well  up  from  them  in  large  quantities.— C.  IL  F. 
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One  characteristic  appearance,  which  may  be  observed  in  various  other 
organs  besides  the  lungs,  is  the  presence  of  a  caseous  zone  of  definite 
thickness  between  a  vomica  and  the  surrounding  normal  tissue.  Such  a 
zone  is  generally  an  indication  that  the  disease  is  still  spreading,  and  it  is 
the  chief  means  by  which  vomicae  increase  in  size.  As  they  enlarge, 
cavities  originally  distinct  are  very  apt  to  open  into  one  another,  and  thus 
a  single  cavern  of  irregular  form  may  be  produced.  Sometimes  the  destruc- 
tive process  remains  limited  by  the  lobar  septum  ;  sometimes  this  becomes 
ulcerated  through,  so  that  both  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  a  large  part  of 
the  lower  lobe  may  form  one  huge  sac. 

Sooner  or  later,  if  the  patient  should  survive  long  enough,  the  further 
extension  of  a  vomica  becomes  arrested.  The  indication  of  this  change  is 
that  the  interior  of  the  cavity  ceases  to  be  rough  and  shaggy  with  adherent 
cheesy  debris.  A  fibrous  wall  becomes  developed,  and  its  inner  surface 
gradually  assumes  a  smooth,  polished  appearance,  exactly  like  that  of  a 
mucous  membrane. 

Such  smooth-walled  vomica  are  often  crossed  by  fibrous  bands  or  irabecvlcR, 
Each  consists  of  a  mass  of  condensed  pulmonary  substance,  with  fibrous  tissue 
that  perhaps  originally  belonged  to  interlobular  septa.  In  all  probability 
some  trabecul8B  are  remains  of  partitions  that  at  one  time  separated  vomicae 
which  have  since  coalesced.  Others  contain  obliterated  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery ;  and  sometimes  several  can  be  seen  to  spread  away  from  a 
point  situated  on.  that  side  of  the  cavity  which  is  nearest  the  root  of  the 
lung,  so  that  their  formation  has  obviously  been  the  result  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  arterial  walls  to  the  process  of  ulceration.  Ultimately  the  tra- 
beculsB  themselves  give  way,  and  their  loose  ends  may  then  be  seen  hanging 
into  the  interior  of  the  vomicae.  In  very  large  cavities  a  bundle  of  such 
ruptured  trabeculae  may  sometimes  be  seen,  the  relation  of  which  to  the 
pidmonary  artery  is  at  once  shown  if  a  probe  is  passed  into  that  vessel 
from  the  heart.  Sometimes  a  pervious  channel  persists  for  some  little 
distance  in  a  trabecula,  a  fact  which  we  shall  see  to  be  of  clinical  importance. 

According  to  many  observers  of  authority,  certain  smooth-walled  cavities 
have  an  entirely  different  origin  from  that  just  assigned  to  them,  being  dila- 
tations of  bronchial  tubes,  instead  of  being  formed  by  ulceration  (cf.  p.  973). 
Tubes  do,  indeed,  almost  invariably  open  into  them  more  or  less  freely,  the 
branches  of  the  bronchial  tree  possessing  no  such  power  of  resisting  ulcera- 
tion as  belongs  to  the  arteries.  The  idea  of  regarding  the  cavities  in  ques- 
tion as  "bronchiectases"  seems  to  have  originated  with  Laennec.  In  all 
probability  what  first  suggested  it  was  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  a 
vomica  formed  by  ulceration  could  acquire  anything  like  a  mucous  membrane. 
But  this  goes  for  very  little  now  that  we  know  how  readily  such  a  structure 
can  be  pushed  forwards  over  a  raw  surface  from  an  edge  of  skin  or  of 
mucous  membrane,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  rec^  fistula.  As  a 
matter  of  fact)  moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether  smooth-walled  pulmonary 
cavities  ever  have  a  continuous  epithelial  lining.  Dr  Ewart,  in  his  Gulstonian 
Lectures  for  1882,  says  that  this  is  wanting,  except  where  there  are  "scat- 
tered islets  of  mucous  membrane,"  the  remains  of  "  outlying  bronchi  inter- 
sected by  the  cavity  wall." 

Dr  Hamilton,  in  the  'Practitioner'  for  1879,  declares  that  cavities, 
which  cannot  be  dilated  bronchial  tubes,  often  have  an  epithelium  "  most 
typically  columnar  and  ciliated ;"  and  he  explains  the  occurrence  of  bron- 
chiectasis, and  the  sinuous  and  irregular  outlines  of  the  cavities  which  he 
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believes  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  by  referring  it  to  the  traction  of  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue  radiating  away  from  Uie  sides  of  the  cavity  at  different  points. 
What  seems  to  prove  that  the  cavities  in  question  are  really  vomicae  is 
that  the  earlier  stage  of  the  process  of  dilatation  is  never  seen.  If  the 
view  adopted  by  Dr  Hamilton  were  correct,  one  ought^  towards  the  margin 
of  the  affected  part  of  the  lung,  to  see  tubes  which  could  still  be  traosd 
on  to  their  extremities,  but  the  sides  of  which  were  beginning  to  bulge 
out  here  and  there.  On  the  other  hand,  what  one  does  commonly  find  are 
all  possible  transitional  varieties  between  smooth-walled  cavities  and  nn- 
mistakable  vomicae.  The  former  are  seen  towards  the  apex,  where  Um 
mischief  is  of  oldest  date ;  the  latter  lower  down,  where  it  is  of  more 
recent  origin.  Moreover,  smooth-walled  cavities  often  riddle  the  snbstance 
of  a  diseased  lung  in  all  directions,  communicating  freely  with  one  another 
on  every  side,  so  that  an  ulcerative  process  must  clearly  have  been  con- 
cerned in  their  formation. 

The  contents  of  vomicae  vary  widely  in  kind  and  in  amount.  When  they 
are  recent  they  often  show  masses  of  cheesy  debris.  Such  masses,  even  if  they 
are  at  first  too  large  to  pass  out  through  a  bronchial  tube,  probably  crumble 
into  fragments  in  the  course  of  time,  and  are  expectorated.  Cavities  ol  old 
date  usually  have  pus  in  their  interior.  This  of  course  implies  that  ihere  is 
no  very  free  communication  with  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  fact  is  Uiatin 
old  vomicae  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  orifices  of  the  tubes  to  contnu^t  untfl 
they  become  very  narrow.  One  often  finds  that  a  tube  (A  considerable  siie, 
into  which  a  large  catheter  might  be  passed,  has  an  opening  into  a  cavity 
that  will  but  just  admit  a  probe.  When  such  is  the  case,  a  turgid  condition 
of  its  lining  membrane  may  easily  block  it  altogether. 

It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  the  contents  of  phthisical  cavities  putrefy ; 
they  often  have  a  faint,  sickly  odour,  but  they  very  rarely  become  fo^;^ 
nor  do  they  often  imdergo  that  peculiar  acid  fermentation  which  is  so  apt  to 
arise  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  dilatation  of  the  tubes  (p.  975). 
When  there  is  free  escape  of  pus  from  vomicae,  their  lining  membrane  may 
continually  pour  it  out  with  large  daily  expectoration.  But  sometimes  the 
walls  are  found  at  an  autopsy  perfectly  dry,  and  the  interior  empty ;  in  such 
cases  there  may  be  no  expectoration  whatever  during  life.  In  1854  Dr 
Bristowe  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  a  specimen  of  such  a  quiescent 
cavity  having  adherent  to  its  inner  surface  a  soft)  greenish,  powdery  mass 
of  fungus,  consisting  of  a  branching  myceliimi,  and  of  spores  arranged  upon 
rounded  heads  with  thick  stalks  (Aspergillus  fumigahis). 

Adhesions, — ^A  constant  attendant  upon  phthisis  is  a  local  pleurisy,  which 
leads  to  a  gradual  closure  of  the  upper  part  of  the  serous  space  on  the 
affected  side.  As  a  rule,  these  pleuritic  adhesions  are  non-tubercular,  and 
Kindfleisch  insists  on  the  extreme  vascularity  of  the  ''false  membranes" 
which  imite  the  two  surfaces,  as  contrasting  with  the  deficiency  of  vessels  in 
the  substance  of  a  fibroid  lung.  Not  infrequently  the  adhesions  are  so  thick 
and  dense  that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  lung  without  free  use  (rf  tlie 
knife. 

Involution. — ^To  complete  the  morbid  anatomy  of  phthisis  we  have  still 
to  discuss  the  processes  by  which  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lungs  become 
obsolete,  so  that  they  cease  to  threaten  the  patient's  life,  or  even  to  impair 
his  health ;  for  tubercular  inflammation  is  not  an  incurable  process. 

Belies  of  former  mischief  are  frequently  discovered  in  the  hrags  ol 
persons  who  have  died  at  various  periods  of  Ufe  and  of  every  kind  of  diseaie 
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or  injury.  In  May,  1880,  Dr  Heitler,  of  Vienna,  brought  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  that  city  an  analysis  of  all  the  cases  of  this  kind  that  had  been 
met  with  in  a  series  of  16,562  autopsies  between  the  years  1867  and 
1879.  Excluding  all  cases  in  which  death  was  due  to  phthisis  (among 
which  there  must  of  course  have  been  many  other  instances  of  a  previous 
attack  of  the  same  affection),  he  fcTund  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  780  (or 
almost  exactly  5  per  cent.)  in  which  obsolete  tuberculous  masses  were  present. 
Of  the  patients  503  were  males,  277  females.  The  number  of  those  who  died 
of  tuberculous  affections  of  other  organs  was  101.  A  point  of  great  interest 
is  that  the  proportion  of  cases  at  different  ages  went  on  regularly  increasing 
for  each  decennial  period  up  to  sixty  years  of  age.  Among  persons  aged 
from  ten  to  twenty  there  were  12 ;  from  twenty  to  thirty,  105 ;  from  thirty 
to  forty,  131 ;  from  forty  to  fifty,  156 ;  from  fifty  to  sixty,  157 ;  from  sixty 
to  seventy,  36;  from  seventy  to  eighty,  153.  It  is  true  that  no  positive 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  in  the  absence  of  information  as  to 
the  proportion  of  persons  at  different  ages  in  the  total  number  of  autopsies, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  inference  that  the  time  at  which  the  pul- 
monary lesions  were  originally  developed  must)  in  a  considerable  number  of 
instances,  have  been  during  adult  life.  In  no  fewer  than  651  cases  both 
lungs  showed  signs  of  past  disease,  though  generally  to  an  unequal  extent ; 
in  sixty-eight  the  right  lung  was  alone  affected,  in  sixty-one  the  left. 

There  is  a  definite  history  of  a  former  pulmonary  affection  in  a  case 
cited  by  Bindfleisch  in  *  Ziemssen's  Handbuch.'  It  occurred  in  a  man  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  died  of  enteric  fever,  fourteen  years  after  having 
been  treated  in  the  same  hospital  for  serious  disease  of  the  lung,  attended 
with  haemoptysis  and  infiltration  of  the  right  upper  lobe.  He  completely 
recovered,  resumed  his  former  occupation,  and  remained  well  until  he  took 
the  fever  a  week  before  his  death.  The  part  of  the  lung  that  had  been 
diseased  was  found  to  be  indurated  and  shrunken,  with  surrounding  emphy- 
sema and  dilatation  of  bronchial  tubes. 

That  such  relics  of  long-passed  pulmonary  mischief  belong  to  the  same 
affection  which,  when  it  goes  on  and  destroys  life,  is  called  phthisis,  cannot 
be  doubted.  For  their  seat  is  in  or  near  the  apex  of  the  lung,  the  affected 
part  is  more  or  less  indurated,  and  it  is  often  puckered  on  the  surface  or 
adherent  to  the  chest-walL  On  section  it  presents  fibrous  bands,  or  tough 
masses  of  fibrous  tissue,  parts  of  which  are  generally  deeply  pigmented,  and 
in  which  there  are  often  embedded  cheesy  or  calcareous  nodules.  Kurlow 
has  found  by  experiment  that  such  obsolete  tubercle  is  sometimes  still 
infectious  when  injected,  and  reproduces  tubercle  in  animals.  The  cheesy 
nodules  may  look  very  like  gummata ;  they  are  enclosed  in  fibrous  capsules ; 
not  infrequently  they  are  gritty  from  the  deposition  of  lime-salts  in  them, 
or  this  process  may  have  gone  on  until  they  have  become  converted  into 
hard,  smooth  calculi  made  up  almost  entirely  of  mineral  constituents.  In 
many  instances  one  also  observes  grey  or  black  indurated  tubercles, 
long  obsolete,  and  probably  as  old  as  the  cheesy  masses.  When  the 
fibrous  bands  have  given  rise  to  much  puckering  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
they  often  look  very  like  cicatrices,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  they  repre- 
sent former  vomicse  which  have  undergone  obliteration.  Although  there 
is  no  proof  of  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  walls  of  a  cavity  may  shrink, 
so  that  in  time  it  becomes  reduced  in  size.  Dr  Theodore  Williams  has 
shown  that  this  process  of  contraction  of  a  vomica  is  often  attended  by  shifting 
of  its  position.     Unless  its  anterior  surface  is  closely  in  contact  with  a  firmly 
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adherent  pleura,  the  more  fixed  part  of  its  waU  is  that  which  oontaiiis  the 
openings  of  bronchial  tubes ;  consequently  it  often  shrinks  away  from  the 
front  of  the  lung  towards  the  root.  Dr  Ewart,  in  his  *  Gulstonian  Lec- 
tures '  for  1882,  gives  diagrams  showing  that  the  pulmonary  pleura,  if  not 
too  extensively  fixed  by  adhesions,  may  be  drawn  inwards  over  such  a 
receding  cavity  until  it  forms  a  deep  chink  or  fissure.  The  space  created 
by  the  shrinking  of  a  vomica  may  be  filled  up  by  the  adjacent  pulmonaiy 
tissue  becoming  emphysematous,  the  bullsB  having  been  probably  formed 
during  inspiration,  after  the  manner  suggested  by  Dr  Gairdner  (p.  964^ 
More  frequently,  however,  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  or 
(in  the  case  of  the  right  lung)  the  fore-part  of  the  middle  lobe,  is  uniformly 
enlarged  ;  if  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  contraction  of  one,  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  opposite  one  may  increase  in  size  until  it  passes  across  the 
median  line.  Other  organs  at  the  same  time  undergo  displacement.  The 
liver  or  the  stomach  is  dragged  upwards,  according  as  the  right  or  the  left 
lung  is  the  one  which  is  diseased  ;  and  the  heart  may  be  pulled  over  either 
to  tiie  right,  or  beyond  its  natural  position  to  the  left  Lastly,  the  upper 
ribs  are  drawn  inwards,  so  that  the  chest-wall,  especially  below  tJie  clavicle, 
appears  flattened  or  even  hollowed. 

Summary. — We  may  conclude  our  account  of  the  anatomy  of  phthisis 
by  saying  that  one  of  its  characteristic  marks  is  its  multiformity.  Li  eveiy 
case  there  is  more  or  less  evidence  of  bronchitis,  in  every  case  more  or  less 
pleurisy,  in  every  case  discrete  tubercles,  grey  or  yellow,  and  infiltrating 
caseous  tubercle.  In  every  case  there  is  cartarhal  inflammation  ("  pneu- 
monia"), with  softening  and  destructive  ulceration,  causing  more  or  less 
developed  vomicae;  and  in  almost  every  case  there  is  some  attempt  at 
repair,  shown  by  fibrous  induration,  contraction,  and  cicatrisation. 

On  the  other  hand,  pleuritic  e&sion  is  rare  except  occasionally  in  the 
earliest  stage,  and  empyema  is  still  rarer.  True  lobar  fibrinous  {menmonia 
is  an  infrequent  and  apparently  an  accidental  complication;  and  neither 
abscess  nor  gangrene  is  met  with.  Pneumothorax  sometimes  occutb,  and 
must  always  be  remembered  as  a  possible  event.  Emphysema,  chiefly  of 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  lungs,  is  present  in  almost  all  chronic  cases. 

The  anatomical  lesions  which  most  frequently  accompany  pulnKmary 
phthisis  are  ulceration  of  the  ileum  and  of  the  larynx.  The  latter  has  been 
already  described  (p.  894)  ;  the  former  will  be  noticed  among  the  diseases 
of  the  intestines.  Next  in  frequency  comes  tubercular  pleurisy,  then 
peritonitis,  tubercular  meningitis  and  tuberculosis  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
kidneys,  of  the  testes  in  men,  and  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  women. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  recognition  of  phthisis,  as  of  pulmonary  diseases 
in  general,  is  based  partly  upon  symptoms,  partly  upon  physical  signs.  Bat 
there  is  no  other  disease  in  which  diagnosis  depends  so  completely  upon  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  kinds  of  evidence.  Sjrmptoms  alone,  when  no  signs 
can  be  detected,  may  justify  a  strong  suspicion  that  phthisis  is  present ;  iMit^ 
unless  it  is  confirmed  by  their  subsequent  appearance,  this  suspicion  never 
reaches  certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one  discovers  physical  signs  ol 
the  disease  in  a  person  whose  health  appears  perfect — as  sometimes  hi^f^iena, 
for  example,  in  a  candidate  for  life  insurance— the  inference  is,  diiUi  thej 
depend  upon  a  lesion  which,  although  it  was  phthisical,  yet  is  now  obsolete, 
at  least  for  the  time.  Probably  physical  signs  neve^evelop  themselves  in 
phthisis  without  symptoms  having  preceded  them,  although  the  patient 
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may  fail  to  notice  or  may  wilfully  conceal  them.  A  description  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  will  therefore  best  precede  that  of  the  signs. 

The  sjrmptoms  of  phthisis  fall  into  two  groups.  One  group  includes  those 
which  point  directly  to  the  lungs;  the  other  those  which  concern  other 
organs,  or  belong  to  the  whole  body.     We  will  take  the  latter  first. 

Bmaciatian. — Of  the  general  sjrmptoms,  one  of  the  most  important  is  pro- 
gressive loss  of  flesh.  This  often  occurs  with  extreme  rapidity.  Biihle 
mentions  the  case  of  a  very  bulky  woman,  who  had  weighed  240  lbs.,  and 
who  lost  40  lbs.  in  the  four  weeks  before  she  came  under  his  care  for  he- 
moptysis, at  which  time  no  physical  signs  of  mischief  in  the  lungs  could  be 
detected.  Ultimately  phthisical  patients  often  lose  a  quarter  or  even  a  third 
of  their  weight.  The  explanation  of  the  wasting  is  not  always  obvious.  There 
is  often  great  loss  of  appetite,  and  especially  distaste  for  fat  in  every  form, 
while  in  some  cases  vomiting  is  added  to  anorexia.  But  many  patients 
who  eat  well  an4  appear  to  digest  what  they  eat,  still  lose  flesh  steadily. 
Nor  does  the  wasting  correspond  to  the  degree  of  pyrexia  or  to  the  amount 
of  sweating.  There  is  no  question  that  diminished  appetite  and  imperfect 
assimilation  of  food,  hectic  fever  and  continued  colliquative  diarrhoea^ 
profuse  purulent  expectoration  and  excessive  sweating,  each  tend  to  produce 
loss  of  flesh ;  but  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  growth  of  tubercle,  like  that  of 
cancer,  has  a  certain  wasting  effect,  independently  of  diminution  of  the 
income  or  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the  organism.  Atrophy  probably 
affects  all  the  tissues  more  or  less ;  but  the  heart  becomes  much  less  reduced 
in  size  in  phthisis  than  in  other  wasting  diseases,  as,  for  example,  cancer, 
probably  because  the  right  ventricle  has  increased  work  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  obstruction  in  the  lungs. 

With  the  emaciation  there  is  often  failure  of  strength  and  energy.  The 
patient  is  no  longer  able  to  walk  far  without  fatigue.  The  duties  of  the 
day  tire  him,  so  that  he  is  glad  to  get  home  and  to  lie  on  the  sofa  until  he 
goes  to  bed ;  and  in  the  morning  he  gets  up  feeling  weary  and  unfit  for 
the  day's  work.  But  in  many  cases  the  mental  activity  and  the  muscular 
strength  persist  to  a  surprising  degree,  even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease. 

The  skin  is  usually  moist,  sometimes  greasy  to  the  touch,  but  occasionally 
harsh  and  dry,  with  diminished  sebaceous  secretion — the  state  known  as 
xerodermia  or  pUyriam  tahescentium. 

The  growth  of  the  hair  is  also  changed.  The  straight  lanky  whiskers 
and  beard  of  consumptive  patients,  and  the  long  thin  hair  upon  the  chesty 
often  suggest  the  nature  of  their  disease. 

Ancemia  is  often  an  early  sjrmptom  of  phthisis.  The  face  becomes  pale, 
the  hands  are  white  and  transparent.  In  women  scantiness  or  suppression  of 
the  catamenia  may  be  one  of  the  first  indications  that  the  health  is  failing. 
(Edema  of  the  ankles  often  occurs  as  the  disease  advances,  but  it  is  seldom 
considerable  unless  there  be  venous  thrombosis.  It  depends  rather  on 
anaemia  than  upon  pulmonary  obstruction ;  and  there  is  never  general  dropsy 
or  albuminuria,  as  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

Pyrexia. — ^When  one  is  consulted  by  a  person  who  has  thus  become  thin 
and  weak,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  temperature  is 
raised,  particularly  in  the  evening.  One  should  notice  whether  the 
palms  of  the  haiids  are  hot,  whether  the  cheeks  are  flushed  and 
the  pulse  quickened,  and  whether  there  is  unusual  perspiration  at  night. 
The  pyrexia  of  plfthisis  is  altogether  atypical,   and  in  different  cases  it 
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varies  widely  in  character  and  degree.     It  is  scarcely  ever  altogether 
absent* 

In  the  most  acute  cases,  which  in  (rermanyare  called  "phthisis  florida»" 
the  pjnrezia  may  be  continuous  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours;  the 
temperature  may  reach  104^,  and  never  fall  below  102^,  unless  profuse 
sweating  should  occur,  when  it  usually  falls  one  or  two  d^rees  Fahr.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  even  when  there  is  high  fever,  delirium  and  other 
cerebral  symptoms  are  often  absent ;  and  it  is  quite  an  exception  for  the 
patient  to  pass  into  a  "typhoid"  condition,  with  stupor,  sordes  on  the  tips, 
and  a  dry,  brown  tongue.  Moreover,  phthisical  patients  often  retain  a 
much  better  appetite  than  would  be  present  in  other  diseases  with  a  like 
degree  of  pyrexia ;  nor  is  there  genersdly  much  complaint  of  thirst. 

Scarcely  less  acute  is  the  course  of  other  cases  in  which  the  daily  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  very  wide,  the  maximum  perhaps  reaching  103^  or 
104°,  while  the  minimum  may  be  98 '4°,  or  even  lower  stilL  I^hle  says 
that  the  occurrence  of  a  subnormal  temperature,  alternating  with  a  hi^ 
temperature  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  is  more  unfavourable  t^ian  when 
the  fall  is  nearly  to  the  normal  point  Sometimes  the  patient  experiences 
a  slight  rigor  or  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  and  then  passes  through  hot  and 
sweating  stages,  very  like  those  of  a  paroxysm  of  ague ;  and  for  this  phthisis 
has  actually  been  mistaken  by  a  careless  observer. 

In  other  less  severe  cases  the  range  of  the  temperature  is  comparatively 
slight;  the  thermometer  may  indicate  100°  or  101°  towards  ev^iing,  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  it  is  perhaps  scarcely,  if  at  all,  above  the  normal 
point  In  the  same  patient  there  may  be  all  possible  variations  in  the 
thermometric  readings.  Even  when  pyrexia  is  generally  present  it  some- 
times happens  that  none  can  be  detected  during  intervals  of  day^  or  weeks. 
Of  the  cause  of  the  differences  in  degree  of  pjrrexia  in  different  cases  of 
phthisis  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  given.  Dr  Wilson  Fox  ('  Med.- 
Ghir.  Transactions,'  vol.  Ivi)  thinks  that  it  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  intercurrent  inflammation ;  but  he  admits  that  there  are 
many  exceptions.  Lebert  concluded,  from  an  elaborate  series  of  investi- 
gations, that  the  temperature  is  more  influenced  by  individual  idiosyncrasy 
than  by  anything  else.     This,  of  course,  is  no  explanation  at  all 

SweaUng  comes  on  most  diuing  sleep,  and  some  patients  cannot  doze  for 
half  an  hour  during  the  day  without  their  clothes  becoming  saturated. 
A  paroxysm  of  cough  is  sometimes  the  starting-point  of  such  fits  of 
perspiration. 

Pulse, — ^The  heart's  action  is  nearly  always  accelerated  in  phthisis,  and 
its  rate  is  almost  as  valuable  an  indication  of  the  activity  of  the  disease  as 
the  temperature  itself.  Like  the  pyrexia,  it  is  highest  in  the  evening.  It 
is  apt  to  be  much  affected  by  slight  exertion,  and  even  by  a  change  of  posi- 
tion from  sitting  to  standing.  The  frequent  pulse  is  generally  soft  and 
feeble  in  quality.  Sometimes  its  rapidity  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  fever,  perhaps  due  to  the  nervous  sensibility  which  forms  so 
strUdng  a  feature  of  many  cases  of  phthisis. 

Vomiting  is  sometimes  a  conspicuous  and  early  symptom  of  phthisis^  and 

instances  are  known  of  grave  error  being  committed  in  supposing  that  the 

*  Dr  Theodore  Williams,  however,  in  vol.  Iviii  of  the  '  Med.-Chir.  TraiisacUoitt*'  mp 
that  in  several  of  his  cases  in  which  active  disease  was  going  on  in  one  or  both  hmgs,  no 
rise  of  temperature  took  place.  And  he  gives  details  of  an  instance  in  wbich»  a)iboiig)i 
five  observations  were  made  every  day  for  a  week,  the  thermometer  was  never  found 
above  99*. 
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patient's  complaiiits  were  all  due  to  disorder  of  the  stomach.  The  sugges- 
tion was  many  years  ago  made  by  Mr  Hilton  that  severe  vomiting  in 
phthisis  may  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  by  tuberculous  bronchial  glands.  In  other  cases  this  symptom  is  the 
direct  result  of  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

Diarrhcm  is  another  symptom  which  often  attracts  attention  in  phthisis. 
It  is  often  due  to  the  presence  of  tubercular  ulcers  of  the  small  intestine,  or 
-  rather,  perhaps,  to  a  catarrhal  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  pre- 
cedes and  accompanies  such  ulcers.  Sometimes  diarrhoea  from  this  cause 
persists  for  many  weeks  before  any  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  disease  can 
be  detocted.  In  advanced  cases  another  cause  of  diarrhoea  is  the  develop- 
ment of  lardaceous  disease  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

A  minor  point,  on  which  French  writers  have  insisted,  is  the  presence  of 
a  pink  line  on  the  gums  close  to  the  teeth.  Whether  it  is  seen  more  often 
in  persons  who  are  consumptive  than  in  others  is  doubtful. 

Aspect, — ^A  phthisical  patient  often  betrays  the  nature  of  his  disease  to 
the  experienced  physician  at  the  first  glance.  Apart  from  the  question  (to 
be  considered  presently)  of  there  being  a  special  configuration  indicative  of 
a  phthisical  tendency,  a  bright  eye,  and  a  flushed  cheek,  associated  with  a 
pale  face,  wasted  frame,  slender  fingers,  and  lank  hair,  at  once  suggest 
consumption. 

It  is  a  well-known  peculiarity  of  consumptive  patients  that  they  gene- 
rally remain  hopeful  throughout  their  illness,  and,  though  they  often  suffer 
much,  are  as  a  rule  cheerful  and  uncomplaining.  This  is  in  contrast  with 
those  who  suffer  from  disease  of  the  hearty  but  still  more  with  patients  who 
have  chronic  affections  of  the  abdomen  and  particularly  of  the  rectum. 

Dyspnoea  is  a  much  less  marked  symptom  in  phthisis  than  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected.  The  gradual  onset  of  the  disease  and  the  loss  of 
muscular  power  and  of  body-weight  keeping  pace  with  the  destruction  of 
pulmonary  tissue,  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  patient,  even  with 
advanced  phthisis,  is  often  able  to  breathe  quietly,  and  to  carry  on  con- 
versation with  comfort^  so  long  as  he  is  sitting  still.  As  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
observes,  persons  who  fear,  but  will  not  believe,  that  they  are  con- 
sumptive, will  fetch  a  deep  breath,  and  bid  us  remark  how  thoroughly  they 
can  distend  their  lungs.  But  any  effort  or  exertion  is  almost  always 
attended  with  obvious  hurry  of  breathing  in  patients  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  towards  the  last,  orthopnoea 
is  sometimes  present  in  the  most  extreme  degree,  so  that  the  patient  gasps  for 
breath,  while  his  face  and  hands  are  livid  and  bathed  in  sweat 

It  is  no  doubt  as  a  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion that  in  tiie  more  chronic  cases  of  phthisis  we  see  clubbed  finger-ends 
with  incurved  nails  (wn^^ues  adunci).  This  affects  tiie  toes  also,  as  it  does 
in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  of  heart  disease. 

Pain  is  not  commonly  distressing  or  troublesome  in  cases  of  phthisis. 
There  may  be  pain  in  the  shoulder,  or  beneath  the  collar-bone,  or  lower 
down.  But  in  many  cases  even  this  seems  to  be  muscular  rather  than  deeply 
seated.  The  pleurisy  which  invariably  fixes  the  lung  to  the  surrounding 
structures  as  the  disease  advances  must  be  painless,  for  it  is  a  constant 
complication.  But  pleurisy  lower  down,  where  there  is  more  movement  of 
the  parietal  upon  the  pulmonary  layer,  is  less  frequent,  and  is  not  uncom- 
monly attended  with  sharp  and  piercing  pain. 

Cofigh  and  ymirmi, — In  certain  cases  a  cotigh  is  the  earliest  indication 
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of  phthisis.  At  first  it  may  be  very  slight,  hardly  more  tJian  a  dearing  o{ 
the  throat ;  or  it  may  occur  only  in  the  early  morning,  or  after  exertkn 
during  the  day.  It  sometimes  disappears  for  a  time,  to  return  later  on. 
But  ultimately  it  becomes  more  and  more  frequent,  until  it  may  cause  great 
distress.  It  is  when  cough  has  been  the  first  symptom  noticed,  that  Ihe 
disease  is  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  "  neglected  cold." 

A  dry  cough  (iussis  sicca,  )3^^  kcvt})  is  supposed  to  1)6  character- 
istic of  phthisis,  hence  the  phrase  ''  a  dry  phthisicky  cough."  After  a  time, 
however,  there  is  more  or  less  eaepedoraium  of  a  frothy  fluid,  watery  or 
slightly  viscid.  The  sputa  may  consist  of  a  glairy  greyish  material,  ia 
which  the  microscope  shows  large  round  granular  ceUs.  As  the  load 
process  advances,  the  expectoration  becomes  muco-purulent  and  occasionally 
streaked  with  blood ;  and  it  may  ultimately  be  almost  pure  pus,  <^  pus  so 
intimately  mixed  with  blood  that  it  has  a  uniform  brick-dust  colour.  Id 
other  cases  the  expectoration  consists  of  round  or  disc-like  pellets  thai 
remain  distinct  from  one  another  in  the  mucus ;  they  are  called  "  nummular 
sputa,"  from  their  resemblance  in  size  and  shape  to  coins.  If  received  into 
water  they  are  seen  to  have  a  loose  flocculent  surface,  as  if  they  wes« 
portions  of  wool,  or  as  if  they  had  been  "  nibbled  at^"  to  use  an  expressioii 
of  German  writers.  They  consist  of  inspissated  mucus  or  muco-pns,  and 
contain  no  air,  so  that  they  fall  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  unless  they  are  heM 
up  by  stringy  mucus.  They  are  probably  formed  in  a  vomica  of  some  siie, 
not  in  a  narrow  tube  through  which  air  was  constantly  passing  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  have  become  inspissated  by  absorption  of  their  liquid 
constituents,  until  dislodged  by  a  more  than  usually  violent  cough.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  general  opinion  that  nummular  sputa  are  distinctive  d 
phthisis  is  not  without  reason.  But  it  miist  be  remembered  that  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  their  production  are  afforded  by  dilated  bronchial  tubes, 
as  well  as  by  pulmonary  vomicsd.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  s 
case  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  which  he  wrongly  diagnosed 
phthisis  when  chronic  bronchitis  was  the  patient's  disease. 

-  Under  the  microscope,  beside  pus-corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells,  red 
blood-discs,  elastic  fibres  and  bacilli  are  the  characteristic  elements  of  the 
sputa  in  phthisis. 

^  lg  It  has  long  been  known  that  fragments  of  pulmonary  tissue  sometimes 
occur,  in  which  the  shape  of  the  alveoli  is  still  plainly  visibla  Dr 
Fenwick,  in  the  'Med.-Ghir.  Trans.'  for  1866,  showed  that  their  detectioo 
is  much  facilitated  by  boiling  the  sputum  with  an  equal  part  of  a  solution 
of  caustic  soda  (gr.  xv  to  5J)*  "^^^  dissolves  the  mucus  in  three  or 
four  minutes.  The  resulting  liquid  is  then  poured  into  a  conicsl  gbsi 
which  is  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  deposit  which  forms  is  carefully 
examined  in  a  shallow  cell.  Dr  Fenwick  in  one  case  found  800  fntginentB 
in  the  expectoration  of  twelve  hours.  He  did  not  discover  tJiem  in  any 
case  which  was  at  so  early  a  stage  that  there  were  no  physical  signs,  but  he 
often  succeeded  when  no  signs  had  yet  pointed  to  ulceration  or  softening  of 
the  lung.  The  method  is  of  great  value  in  cases  in  which  phthisis  snpa- 
venes  upon  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  when  the  physical  signs  tre 
apt  to  be  ambiguous.  At  an  advanced  stage,  when  cavities  are  present^ 
elastic  fibres  may  always  be  found  in  the  expectoration,  even  thou^  tbe 
disease  appears  to  be  quiescent. 

The  detection  of  the  bacUlus  of  tubercle  (cf.  p.  312)  in  the  sputum  bsi 
now  become  an  important  means  of  diagnosing  phthisis.     There  are  many 
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methods  of  staining  these  organisms.*  The  following  procedure  devised  by 
Neelsen  has  been  found  the  most  convenient  in  our  wards.  A  minute 
quantity  of  the  most  purulent  portion  of  the  sputum  is  spread  in  a  very 
thin  layer  upon  the  centre  of  a  glass  slide  and  thoroughly  dried  over  a 
spirit  lamp  without  charring.  The  slide  is  then  immersed  for  five  minutes 
in  a  beaker  containing  some  carbolic  fuchsine  solution  f  which  has  been 
previously  warmed  to  about  100^  F.,  or  till  it  begins  to  steam.  The  slide 
is  next  washed  alternately  in  two  beakers,  one  containing  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (20  p.  c.)  and  the  other  tap  water,  until  the  colour,  which  speedily 
disappears  from  the  preparation  when  dipped  in  the  acid,  does  not  return 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  water.  By  this  means  the  fuchsine  is  washed  from 
all  parts  of  the  sputum  except  from  the  bacilli  of  tubercle,  which  hold  the 
stain  with  great  tenacity.  To  produce  a  contrast-stain  the  slide  is  now 
immersed  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
methylene  blue,  washed  rapidly  in  methylated  spirit,  and  thoroughly  dried 
over  a  lamp.  The  process  is  completed  by  placing  a  drop  of  Canada  balsam 
on  the  sputum  and  covering  with  a  thin  cover-slip.  The  tubercle  bacilli, 
stained  red,  are  now  easily  seen  in  the  blue. field  under  a  sixth  objective, 
with  a  bright  light  concentrated  by  means  of  a  substage  condenser. 

H(smoptysis, — This  important  symptom  is  present  whenever  mucous  or 
purulent  sputa  contain  streaks  of  blood,  or  are  uniformly  discoloured  by  it 
as  with  the  rusty  sputum  of  lobar  pneumonia.  But  in  practice  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  from  these  conditions  the  expectoration  of  pure  blood 
liquid  or  frothy  with  air.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  this  occurrence  is 
the  first  thing  which  suggests  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  a  patient's 
lung,  or  indeed  that  he  is  otherwise  than  perfectly  well.  He  perhaps  feels 
a  little  tickling  in  the  throat,  and  finds  that  his  mouth  contains  a  fluid  which 
has  a  salt  taste.  He  looks  at  his  handkerchief,  and  is  horrified  to  see  that  it 
is  stained  with  blood.  In  some  cases  he  brings  up  a  large  quantity  at  once 
and  for  the  first  time,  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  Almost  always  haemorrhage 
•continues  more  or  less  for  some  hours,  often  recurring  with  each  bout  of 
coughing,  and  very  often  if  unchecked  by  treatment  will  go  on  with  more 
or  less  interval  for  several  days. 

From  the  days  of  Hippocrates  it  has  been  thought  that  the  hemoptysis 
is  in  such  cases  the  cause  of  the  consumption  which  ultimately  develops 
itself ;  and  two  centuries  ago  Dr  Sichard  Morton  included  a  phthisis  ab 
hcmwpioe  among  his  species  of  that  disease.  |  Recently  the  same  doctrine 
has  been  revived  by  Niemeyer.     But  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that 

•  See  Dr  Heneage  Qibbes's  paper  in  the  '  Lancet'  of  Angost  5th,  1888 ;  and  Dr  Klein's 
acooont  of  Koch's  original  method,  witi^  those  of  Ehrlich  and  Weigert,  in  his  '  Micro-organ- 
isms and  Diseases/  8rd  ed.,  p.  168 ;  also  a  fall  account  by  Dr  Crookshank  in  his '  Bacte- 
riology '  (1886),  pp.  162 — 167.  Like  all  aniline  dyes,  the  colour  is  apt  to  fade,  but  if  the 
slides  are  thoroughly  washed  and  treated  with  nitric  acid  this  may  be  overcome.  Specimens 
still  show  perfectly  well  which  were  made  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

t  Fucl»ine,  1  gramme ;  absolute  alcohol,  10  c.c. ;  carbolic  acid,  5  grammes ;  water, 
100  C.C. 

{  ''  Hoc  tamen  perpetuo  fere  observare  licet :  quoties  scilicet  hsmoptoe  prsBcedit,  phthinn 
pulmonarem  subseqni  solere." — *  Phthisiologia,'  lib.  iii,  cap.  y.    He  gives  three  illustrations. 

Herodotus  relates  the  following  history  of  pJUhisU  ex  hamoptoe,  and  it  is  probably  the 
earliest  on  record.  One  of  the  generals  of  cavalry  in  the  great  host  with  which  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Europe  b.o.  480,  was  Phiunuches,  but  he  never  crossed  the  Hellespont.  For  as  the 
army  was  defiling  out  of  Sardis  a  dog  chanced  to  run  under  his  horse's  feet,  and  the  horse, 
being  frightened,  reared  and  threw  Phamuches.  After  his  fiall  he  brought  up  blood,  and 
the  sickness  ended  in  consumption  (irt^iav  ik  alfia  ijftit  rdc  1^  fOioiv  irtpiilXOt  v  povooq), 
lib.  vii,  cap.  88. 
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the  extravasation  of  blood  into  a  healthy  lung  is  ever  the  starting-potiit  of 
disease  spreading  through  its  substance  and  destroying  it.  Under  Yarioos 
other  conditions — as,  for  example,  after  injuries  to  the  chesty  and  in  dutnik 
heart  disease — ^we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  effects  of 
pulmonary  h^Bmorrhage  and  hemoptysis ;  and  few  paiholc^ists  vUl  aaeri 
that  they  have  ever  seen  it  give  rise  to  phthisis.  Nor  does  anatomical 
experience  lead  to  the  belief  that  blood  extravasated  into  the  air-psussagee  is 
capable  of  being  inhaled  into  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  there  forming  solid 
nodules,  as  was  maintained  by  Dr  Eeginald  Thompson  in  the  '  M€d.-Chir. 
Transactions '  for  1878.  According  to  him  they  are  most  often  found  in 
three  situations — in  the  upper  lobe,  in  the  axillary  r^on,  and  towards  the 
base,  but  not  posteriorly, — which,  he  says,  are  notably  those  where  inspira- 
tion produces  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  lungs.  Cases  are  oft^i  met 
with  in  which  inhalation  of  blood  into  the  lung  has  obviously  taken  place ; 
and  what  is  observed  is  mottling  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  oi^an  with  red  or 
purple  spots,  impalpable,  devoid  of  induration,  and  offering  not  ^e  aligbtest 
resistance  to  the  finger  when  passed  over  them.  The  formation  of  blocks 
or  nodules  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  is  a  different  process,  and  occurs  only 
when  a  vessel  is  obstructed  by  an  embolus.  Hence  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  congested  cheesy  bodies  to  which  Dr  Thompson  refers  are  really 
relics,  not  of  haemorrhages,  but  of  tubercular  lesions. 

A  point  mentioned  by  Niemeyer,  to  which  a  certain  importance  has 
since  been  attached,  is  that  in  one  case,  four  weeks  after  an  attack  of 
hemoptysis,  he  found  a  bronchial  tube  filled  with  adherent  softening  dot, 
giving  it  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  vein  obliterated  by  thrombos.  A 
similar  case  has  since  been  recorded  by  Dr  Weber  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Clinical 
Society's  '  Transactions.'  In  each  instance  the  tube  so  affected  was  situated 
in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung.  Now,  as  Traube  remarked,  such  an  appear- 
ance is  so  exceptional  that  very  little  significance  can  be  attached  to  it.  As 
a  rule,  unless  a  patient  has  actually  been  suffocated  by  hsemoptysisy  one  does 
not  find  any  clots  in  the  bronchial  tubes  after  death.  Sometimes  a  clot  of 
considerable  size,  with  branches  that  had  evidently  extended  into  a  number 
of  the  bronchi,  is  expectorated  a  few  days  after  an  attack  of  polmonaiy 
haemorrhage.     There  is  such  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital 

The  other  evidence  brought  forward  by  Niemeyer  in  support  of  the 
existence  of  phthisis  db  heemopioe  was  mainly  clinical  It  consisted  partly  in 
the  fact  that  haemoptysis  in  patients  who  subsequently  die  of  consumption 
often  takes  place  at  a  time  when  no  signs  of  mischief  in  the  lungs  can  be 
detected  on  the  most  careful  examination ;  partly  in  the  fact  that  tiie  hjonor- 
rhage  is  frequently  followed  by  fever,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  signs  of 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  of  the  pleura. 

The  first  point  is  surely  worth  nothing.  We  shall  presentiy  see  that 
auscultation  and  percussion  frequently  fail  to  reveal  lesions  which  are  reaOy 
present  in  the  lungs,  if  they  happen  to  be  situated  deeply  or  to  be'  scat- 
tered widely  apart  from  one  another.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  d  a 
patient  who  is  attacked  with  haemioptysis,  but  who  recovers  from  it  com- 
pletely without  the  subsequent  development  of  any  disease,  so  Uiat  the 
origin  of  the  haemorrhage  remains  a  mystery.  The  author  once  bad 
under  his  care  a  lady,  about  seventy  years  old,  who  on  two  suooessiTe 
occasions  brought  up  several  ounces  of  blood,  but  who  got  quite  well  after- 
wards, and  at  no  time  had  any  signs  of  mischief  in  the  lung.  Ilie  pro- 
bability is   that  she  really  had  a  small  cavity  or  other  relic  of  fonner 
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phthisis,  and  that  this  was  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage.  Dr  Weber  has 
remarked  that  some  of  the  patients  who  appear  to  get  a  phthisis  db  hosmoptoe 
have  had  a  tendency  to  epistaxis,  and  asks  why  blood  should  not  come 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  in  such  persons,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  nose.     But  this  appears  unlikely. 

It  often  happens  that  haemoptysis  is  dlirectly  traceable  to  some  violent 
effort  or  strain,  such  as  rowing,  running  a  race,  or  lifting  a  heavy  cask ; 
but  of  course  that  fact  is  quite  compatible  with  the  existence  of  disease 
in  the  lung  at  the  time,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  little  doubt  that  early 
disease  was  present.  Until  we  get  a  case  of  a  presumably  healthy  young 
man,  who  has  lately  spat  blood  without  other  signs  of  phthisis,  and  has 
been  killed  by  some  accident  shortly  after,  we  cannot  say  that  the  lungs 
were  in  a  healthy  state.  At  present  we  admit  hsemoptysis  as  a  first 
symptom,  but  not  as  a  first  pathological  event  in  the  course  of  phthisis. 

Niemeyer's  other  point  was  that  hsamoptysis  is  often  followed  within  two 
or  three  days  by  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  by  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  lung  and  pleura. 
Traube  remarks,  in  reference  to  this,  that  none  of  the  cases  cited  by 
Niemeyer  show  the  absence  of  pyrexia  at  the  time  when  the  hemorrhage 
occurred.  But  a  chart  given  by  Baumler  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Clinical  Society's 
'Transactions'  does  show  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  from  the  second 
morning  after  the  commencement  of  the  bleeding  until  the  sixth  day,  when 
it  reached  103 '8^,  and  then  a  gradual  fall  until  the  eleventh  day,  when  it 
became  normal.  And  it  must  be  in  the  experience  of  every  clinical 
physician  that  such  a  febrile  attack  of  variable  duration  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence after  an  attack  of  hemoptysis,  and  that  before  it  subsides  one  can  often 
make  out  distinct  signs  of  consolidation  of  one  apex,  which  were  absent  when 
it  began.  Still,  Niemeyer's  interpretation  of  these  facts  is  not  the  most  pro- 
bable. It  seems  far  more  likely  that  the  hemoptysis  is  itself  a  direct  effect  of  the 
development  of  tubercles  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Hemorrhage  is  no  un- 
common symptom  of  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lung,  and  may  be  immediately 
fatal  at  a  time  when  there  is  neither  ulceration  nor  obvious  consolidation  of 
the  lung-substance,  and  when  the  only  lesions  found  after  death  are  recent 
miliarytubercles,  which  had  apparently  produced  no  other  symptoms  whatever. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  difficulty  in  saying  how  the  bleeding  is  brought  about, 
but  it  seems  very  likely  that  the  growth  of  tubercles  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli 
may  be  attended  with  an  invasion  and  softening  of  the  coats  of  many  of  their 
capillaries,  while  at  the  same  time  the  blood-pressure  in  them  is  augmented  . 
in  consequence  of  compression  of  other  capillaries.  Kindfleisch,  in  *  Ziemssen's 
Handbuch,'  gives  a  microscopical  drawing,  showing  the  coats  of  a  minute 
artery  actually  perforated  by  a  tubercular  cell-growth. 

In  certain  cases  of  phthisis,  hemoptysis  is  due  to  a  very  different 
cause,  namely,  to  the  rupture  of  the  wall  of  a  branch  of  pulmonary  artery 
crossing  the  side  of  a  vomica  or  enclosed  in  a  trabecula.  Basmussen, 
of  Copenhagen,  first  made  known  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  of 
this  kind  the  hemorrhage  is  preceded  by  an  aneurysmal  bulging  of  the 
coats  of  the  vesseL  A  translation  of  his  paper  appeared  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal'  for  November  and  December,  1868,  and  for  August  and 
September,  1869.  Since  that  time  the  occurrence  of  such  aneurysms  in 
vomice  has  been  noticed  by  many  observers.  In  the  *  Pathological  Trans- 
actions'  for  1871  Dr  Douglas  Powell  tabulated  a  number  of  cases  that  had 
been  inspected  by  him.     We  have  had  a  specimen  in  a  child  under  three 
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years  of  age.     This  instance  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  tJie  fcffmatkii 
of  the  aneurysm  is  not  the  result  of  atheroma,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  lortk 
or  popliteal  aneurysm.     Easmussen  was  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  un- 
supported state  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  when  one  side  of  it  is  exposed 
in  a  vomica.     But  Dr  Powell  points  out  that  the  coats  are  much  swdkn, 
semigelatinous,  and  glistening;    and  it  therefore  seems  clear  that  their 
yielding  to  form  a  pouch  depends  on  a  previous  inflammatory  change,  noct 
or  less  like  that  which  causes  aneurysm  in  an  artery  occluded  by  an  en^ 
bolus.     This,  indeed,  was  Sokitansky's  account  of  the  lesions  which  precede 
large  bleedings  in    phthisis,  in    opposition  to    Laennec's  theory  ol  ikr 
pedesis  and  Andral's  of  bronchial  oozing.     The  size  ot   an  aneurysm  in 
a  vomica  is  commonly  from  that  of  a  pea  to    that  of  a  nut ;  but  Dr 
Powell  speaks  of  one  which  was  as   large  as  a   Maltese   orange.     The 
vomica  in  which  it  is  found  is  usually  an  old  one  with  fibrous  walls.    The 
point  of  rupture  is  a  little  hole  or  fissure  just  lai^e  enough  to  admits 
probe.     Hemorrhage  may  have  recurred  on  several  different  occasions,  at 
intervals  of  days  or  weeks,  before  the  fatal  issue.     Indeed,  death  is  not  hj 
any  means  always  the  direct  result  of  an  attack  of  bleeding,  and  the  patient 
may  sink  exhausted  after  having  ceased  to  spit  any  blood  for  several  days ; 
but  in  other  cases  he  dies  almost  instantaneously,  with  a  rush  of  Uood 
from  the  mouth  and  nose;   or   he   may  be  choked  by  the  blood  before 
it  appears  externally,  so  that  the  hsemorrhage  is  not  suspected  until  an 
autopsy  is  made.     On  the  whole,  it  is  remarkable  how  rarely  even  profuse 
haemoptysis  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  phthisis. 

Instances  are  not  uncommon  in  which,  without  having  formed  an 
aneurysm^  the  branch  of  pulmonary  artery  from  which  fatal  heamonhage 
had  occurred  is  found  to  be  perforated  by  a  process  of  ulceration.  Aft 
Guy's  Hospital  the  one  condition  has  been  as  frequent  as  the  other. 

Lastly,  in  some  cases,  even  of  advanced  phthisis,  in  which  the  lung^ 
contain  many  vomicsa,  it  is  not  possible,  after  the  most  careful  research,  to 
discover  what  has  been  the  source  of  the  haemoptysis.  No  part  of  either 
lung  may  seem  to  be  more  deeply  stained  with  blood  than  all  the  rest^  even 
though  death  may  have  occurred  almost  inmiediately. 

A  point  of  some  importance  in  regard  to  cases  of  ruptured  aneurysm,  or 
laceration  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  that  the  blood  which  is 
expectorated  by  the  patient  is  usually  of  a  bright  red  colour.  For  some 
writers  have  insisted  that  this  appearance  proves  it  to  have  been  de- 
rived either  from  a  bronchial  artery  or  from  a  pulmonary  vein  ;  but  it  is 
extremely  rare  for  blood  from  the  lungs  to  be  dark  colourod.*  In  all  pro- 
bability the  bright  red,  arterial  appearance,  which  is  usuaUy  seen  depeeods 
not  on  the  blood  being  derived  from  a  vessel  containing  arterial  blood,  but 
on  its  having  become  aerated  while  it  is  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  where 
it  certainly  often  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  as  is  shown  by  the  frothy  state 
in  which  it  reaches  the  mouth.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  in  no  case 
of  haemoptysis  can  the  fact  of  the  blood  being  bright  red  be  taken  as  proving 
that  it  came  from  one  kind  of  vessel  in  the  lung  rather  than  anothtt*. 

*  One  such  case  is  related  bj  Niemeyer,  in  his  'Clinical  Lectures.  The  patient  bad 
brought  up  enough  blood  to  flU  tnree  basins  within  a  few  minutes ;  it  was  found  to  hsTv  ■ 
thin  frothy  layer  on  the  surface  but  below  this  it  was  coagulated  into  a  dark,  almost  bbck, 
cake.  Anyone  might,  says  Niemeyer,  have  supposed  that  it  came  from  a  profwe  tcov* 
section.  Probably  the  appearance  depended  on  the  known  physiological  fact  ^at  etoatA 
blood  graduaUy  becomes  reduced  below  the  surface,  the  ozyhsMnoglobin  yieldi^  its  oiygta 
to  the  white  corpuscles. 
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A  further  point  of  great  interest,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the 
question  of  a  phthisis  ab  hcemoptoe^  is  that  in  none  of  Basmussen's  cases  of 
hsBmorrhage  from  aneurysms  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  any  recent  pneu- 
monia found  at  the  autopsy,  even  when  the  patient  had  lived  for  some 
weeks.  If  it  should  be  found  that  no  pyrexia  develops  itself  when,  in  a 
patient  previously  free  from  fever,  haemoptysis  results  from  ruptured 
aneurysm,  or  from  laceration  of  a  branch  of  pulmonary  artery,  it  would  give 
the  last  blow  to  Niemeyer's  theory. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  hsBmoptysis,  if  the  bleeding  should  cease,  there  is 
for  some  little  time  afterwards  a  continuance  of  expectoration  of  a  deeply 
blood-stained  material— clotted  blood,  or  mucus  intimately  mixed  with  blood. 
This  is  gradually  found  to  alter  in  appearance,  becoming  reddish-brown,  or 
brownish-black  in  colour.  Such  a  change  in  it  should  be  carefully  noted, 
because  it  shows  that  the  haemorrhage  is  in  reality  no  longer  going  on ;  and 
perhaps  this  may  affect  the  treatment.  But  of  course  there  is  still  reason 
to  fear  that  fresh  oozing  may  at  any  time  occur. 

Concretions, — When  the  tubercukr  process  in  a  part  of  the  lung  has  become 
quiescent,  and  calcification  of  some  of  the  cheesy  material  has  occurred,  it  not 
uncommonly  happens  that  the  patient  ultimately  spits  up  the  concretions 
which  are  thus  formed,  and  which  may  be  of  all  sizes  up  to  that  of  a  pea. 
Sometimes  tiieir  detachment  from  the  tissues  in  which  they  had  been 
embedded  is  attended  with  a  little  haemorrhage,  and  Biihle  seems  to  think 
that  there  must  necessarily  be  at  the  time  some  fresh  softening,  so  that  a 
further  advance  of  the  disease  may*  be  anticipated.  Indeed,  that  the  expec- 
toration of  pulmonary  concretions  is  unfavourable  was  long  ago  stated  by 
Morgagni.  But  this  occiurence  in  many  cases  has  not  been  followed  by 
any  serious  consequences.  In  one  case  it  took  place  at  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  after  the  subsidence  of  all  active  s3rmptoms ;  and  the  patient 
in  question  is  living  at  the  present  time.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
exactly  similar  concretions  may  come  from  the  substance  of  a  mediastinal 
gland  having  reached  the  trachea,  or  one  of  the  bronchi  by  ulceration.  A 
case  in  point  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1874  ;  the  man,  who  had  been 
spitting  up  pieces  of  calcareous  matter  every  two  or  three  weeks,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  and  died  there  ;  and  at  the  autopsy  it  was  found 
that  round  the  affected  gland  there  was  an  abscess  which  had  opened  into 
the  oesophagus  as  well  as  into  the  right  bronchus. 

Phffsical  signs, — ^The  examination  of  the  chest  in  a  case  of  phthisis 
reveals  slow  and  progressive  but  usually  imperfect  consolidation,  followed 
by  excavation  of  the  affected  parts  of  the  lungs.  There  are  also  the  signs 
of  concomitant  bronchitis  and  pleurisy. 

(1)  Initial  stooges, — At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  signs  may 
be  very  slight  and  doubtful,  and  repeated  examinations  at  intervals  of  some 
days  or  even  two  or  three  weeks,  may  be  required,  before  one  ventures  to 
express  a  positive  opinion  as  to  whether  mischief  is  developing  or  not 

Among  the  earliest  changes  to  be  detected  is  diminished  mobility  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  on  one  side.  Standing  behind  the  patient,  with 
one  hand  placed  lightly  below  each  of  his  clavicles,  the  physician  can  feel 
that  the  expansion  of  the  two  sides  is  unequal ;  one  lags  slightly  behind 
the  other,  or  one  stops  in  its  movements  whUe  the  other  continues  to  rise. 

On  percussing  with  great  care,  and  comparing  closely  corresponding  re- 
gions of  the  chesty  he  may  make  out  that  there  is  more  or  less  deficiency  of 
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resonance,  either  in  front  or  behind.  A  good  plan  is  gently  to  flick  the  two 
clavicles  in  turn  with  the  finger ;  the  resulting  "  osteal "  sound  may  then  he 
mixed  with  unequal  degrees  of  pulmonary  resonance  on  the  two  sides.  It  is 
important  to  examine  the  spaces  above  the  clavicles  as  well  as  Uuwe  bek»v 
them ;  and  by  emplo3dng  different  amounts  of  force  in  successioii  (me  may 
sometimes  find  that  a  particular  kind  of  stroke  elicits  an  impairment  ci  re- 
sonance better  than  others.  The  suprascapular  regions  must  also  be  carnally 
percussed ;  deep  percussion  is  required  to  bring  out  differences  of  sound  here. 

On  auscultation  it  may  be  found  that  the  vesicular  murmur  is  not  alike 
on  the  two  sides.  If  over  one  apex  it  is  permanently  deficient  or  even 
absent  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  lung  which  is  affected.  In 
other  cases  the  presence  of  early  phthisis  causes  the  vesicular  murmur  to  be 
coarser  tiian  natural.  It  is  then  difficult  to  determine  by  auscnltation  alone 
which  of  the  two  lungs  is  most  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  disease,  fcH*  an 
abnormally  loud  vesicular  murmur,  instead  of  indicating  a  lesion  where 
it  is  heard,  may  be  compensatory  of  one  on  the  opposite  side.  Vanoos 
modifications  in  the  character  of  the  vesicular  murmur  may  indicate  early 
phthisis.  Inspiration  may  be  harsh  in  quality,  expiration  may  be  too  distinct 
and  prolonged,  or  there  may  be  a  slight  pause  between  the  two. 

Again,  the  inspiratory  sound  may  be  interrupted,  in  accordance  with 
irregularities  in  the  play  of  the  chest  walls.  These  interruptions  may  be 
so  frequent  that  the  inspiratory  murmur  has  been  compared  with  the  sound 
produced  by  a  revolving  cog-wheel  {respiration  saccadSe),  This  must  not  be 
taken  as  necessarily  showing  that  disease  is  present^  for  Dr  Walshe  has 
"observed  it  at  one  or  both  apices  when  free  from  consolidation  of  any 
kind."  In  one  of  his  cases  the  cog-wheel  rhythm  was  probably  due  to 
the  action  upon  the  healthy  lung  of  an  irritable  heart;  for  tJie  s^«rato 
sounds  which  make  up  cog-wheel  breathing  may  be  synchronous  with  as 
many  cardiac  pulsations,  as  pointed  out  in  the  *Eevue  mensuelle,'  1877.  It 
seems  likely  that  when  a  portion  of  the  lung  is  partially  solidified  the  shock 
given  to  it  by  the  beating  of  the  heart,  whether  directly  or  through  the 
blood-vessels,  may  produce  a  greater  effect  than  on  the  normal  lung-tissue. 

One  of  the  signs  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lung  is 
an  increased  loudness  of  the  cardiac  sounds  in  the  corresponding  subclaviaii 
region.  In  some  cases,  too;  there  is  heard  over  the  pulmonary  artery  a  sys- 
tolic murmur.  In  later  stages  it  may  be  due  to  traction  by  adhesions,  or 
to  anaemia,  but  its  early  occurrence  is  not  easy  to  explain. 

A  somewhat  later  sign  of  phthisis  is  the  presence  of  non-consonatxng 
moist  sounds  at  the  affected  apex.  In  some  cases  they  are  audible  <adj 
just  after  the  patient  has  coughed.  If  limited  to  the  upper  lobe,  mdst 
sounds  are  of  special  diagnostic  significance,  since  a  primary  bronchiil 
catarrh  is  probably  never  thus  localised. 

(2)  Consolidation. — ^No  doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  oonsolidatioD 
may  take  place  in  the  apex  of  a  lung  without  any  physical  signs  bdng 
audible  beyond  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph ;  but  as  Uie 
process  of  solidification  goes  further  dulness  becomes  more  obvious,  and  the 
respiratory  murmur  acquires  the  bronchial  character.  At  the  same  time  the 
voice  is  transmitted  by  the  stethoscope  with  increased  loudness,  constitotiiig 
bronchophony.  These  signs  are  most  important ;  but  it  is  essential  to  hesr 
in  mind  what  was  stated  at  pp.  934  and  938  of  the  normal  presence  ci 
bronchial  breathing  in  certain  regions  of  the  chest  Moreover,  thron^^ioat 
the   right   suprascapular,  supraclavicular,    and   subclavicular   regions  tk 
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voice  may  in  healthy  persons  be  heard  more  loudly  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding left  regions. 

Moist  sounds  may  or  may  not  accompany  the  bronchial  breathing  of 
phthisical  consolidation.  When  present  they  usually  have  a  consonating 
character.  A  very  common  combination  is  for  the  inspiration  to  be  attended 
with  r^les,  so  that  no  bronchial  breathing  is  noticeable,  whereas  immediately 
afterwards  a  blowing  expiratory  sound  is  heard,  but  no  r^les. 

From  an  early  period  of  the  disease  the  regions  above  and  below  the 
clavicle  on  the  affected  side  are  commonly  found  to  be  flattened  or  slightly 
hollowed.  This  is  partly  due  to  wasting  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  after- 
wards to  shrinking  of  the  apices. 

(3)  Excavation. — The  quality  of  the  bronchial  breathing  in  a  case  of 
phthisis  may  become  more  pure,  more  blowing,  more  tubular,  without  there 
being  any  further  change  in  the  afiected  part  of  the  lung  than  increasing 
consolidation;  and,  conversely,  excavation  may  take  place  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  without  the  bronchial  breathing  changing  in  quality. 
But  one  is  scarcely  ever  wrong  in  diagnosing  the  presence  of  a  vomica 
where  we  hear  well-marked  amphoric  breathing. 

It  is  not  infrequent  for  a  phthisical  cavity  to  become  so  large  that  the 
recognition  of  its  physical  signs  is  the  key  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  case.  One 
might  perhaps  have  anticipated  that  the  percussion-sound  over  a  large 
empty  cavity  would  become  resonant  again,  or  even  tympanitic.  It  has, 
however,  long  been  known  that  this  is  not  so ;  the  thick  adherent  pleura  and 
the  condensed  lung-tissue  round  the  wall  of  a  vomica  serve  effectually  to 
check  the  vibrations  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  so  that  a  toneless  noise  always 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  sound  which  is  elicited  on  percussion ;  but  mixed 
with  this  are  tones  of  varjdng  quality,  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  air  within 
the  vomica  itself,  and  thus  any  of  the  modifications  enumerated  at  p.  930 
may  result. 

A  frequent  peculiarity  of  the  percussion-sound  over  a  lai^e  vomica  is 
that  it  resembles  the  noise  produced  by  striking  coins  together,  or  by  striking 
over  one's  knees  the  hands  loosely  clasped.  Laennec  called  such  a  percussion- 
sound  the  bruit  depot  filSj  or,  in  English,  "  cracked-jar  sound"  (p.  930).  For 
its  production  in  a  perfect  form  the  walls  of  the  cavity  itself  and  the  thoracic 
parietes  must  be  elastic  and  yielding,  the  percussion-stroke  must  be  some- 
what heavy,  and  the  cavity  must  communicate  freely  with  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  these  again  with  the  external  air  through  the  open  mouth.  The 
reason  is  Uiat  the  bruit  de  pot  fil4  depends  upon  the  expulsion  of  air  from 
the  cavity,  just  as  in  striking  the  hands  over  the  knee  one  drives  air  out 
through  a  chink  between  them.*  There  are,  however,  other  diseased  con- 
ditions in  which  this  curious  percussion-sound  may  occur.  Thus,  according 
to  Dr  Gee,  it  is  sometimes  obtained  over  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the 
chest  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  sometimes  over  islets  of  unsolidified  lung 
embedded  in  tissue  hepatised  in  acute  pneumonia,  sometimes  in  cases  of 
malignant  tumour.  In  healthy  children  also  it  may  sometimes  occur 
from  a  sudden  percussion-stroke  driving  in  the  yielding  parietes  of  the 
chest.  But^  along  with  other  signs  of  phthisis,  it  is  almost  a  certain  proof 
of  a  large  empty  cavity  in  the  lung. 

Precisely  similar  in  its  mode  of  origin  to  the  bruit  de  pot  f&d  is  a  pheno- 

*  The  cracked-pot  sound  was  exquisitely  marked  in  a  patient  who  had,  outside  the  thorax, 
beneath  the  pectoral  muscles,  an  abscess-cavity  which  contained  air,  and  which  communi- 
oated  with  a  pneumothorax  by  a  narrow  hole  through  the  intercostal  musdee.— €.  H.  F. 
VOL.   I.  68 
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menon  which  sometimes  attracts  the  notice  of  the  patient  himself  as  veil  as 
of  other  persons,  namely,  the  transmission  of  the  heart-sounds  oatward^  so 
that  they  can  be  heard,  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  at  a  distance  of 
several  feet.*  This  singular  phenomenon  would  doubtless  be  much  leas 
rare  than  it  is,  were  it  not  that  a  cavity  of  sufficient  size  to  have  a  quantity 
of  air  driven  out  of  it  by  each  pulsation  of  the  heart  very  seldom  exists, 
except  in  the  upper  lobe. 

On  auscultation  over  a  large  vomica  one  may  obtain  any  modificataon  of 
bronchial  breathing  up  to  the  amphoric.  Another  modification,  which 
appears  to  be  he^  only  when  a  cavity  has  been  formed,  has  recently 
received  from  Seitz  the  name  of  metamorphosing  murmur.^  It  is  int>baUy 
not  very  different  from  what  Laennec  long  ago  described  somewhat  vaguely 
as  the  souffle  voiU,  It  is  said  to  be  characterised  at  the  commencement  of 
inspiration  by  an  unusually  harsh  sound,  which  lasts  only  during  <xie 
third  of  the  inspiratory  period,  and  gives  place  during  the  remaining  two 
tiiirds  to  bronchial  breathing  accompanied  by  a  metallic  echo^  or  to  <mlinaiy 
rMes.     The  moist  soimds  are  often  "  large  "  enough  to  be  called  gmgling. 

All  kinds  of  metallic  phemmena  may  present  themselves  in  a  yerj  large 
vomica,  exactly  as  when  there  is  pneumothorax  (cf.  p.  1048). 

Vocal  resonance  often  amounts  to  pectoriloquy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr  Walshe  insists  on  the  fact  that  over  a  large  cavity,  at  least  at  its  upper 
part,  there  m>ay  he  dead  sUence,  both  respiratory  and  vocal. 

One  very  rare  effect  of  excavation  of  the  lung  is  the  production  of  8ub> 
cutaneous  emphysema.  A  case  in  point  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in 
1882.  The  patient  had  been  slowly  sinking  for  weeks,  and  shortly  b^ore 
his  death  there  was  a  slight  crackling  below  the  clavicle  and  at  the  root  of 
the  necL  Frantzel  refers  to  similar  instances.  As  pneumothorax  is  not 
present,  it  must  be  assumed  that  ulceration  extends  through  both  layers  of 
the  pleura,  the  space  between  having  been  previously  closed  by  adhesions. 

Involution. — ^The  physical  signs  of  quiescent  or  retrogressive  phtJiisis  vaij 
widely  in  different  cases.  Shrinking  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  may  go 
on  until  the  clavicle  and  shoulder  are  obviously  drawn  down.  The  cyrto- 
meter  will  show  the  diseased  side  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  sound.  The 
percussion-sound  is  usually  very  dull ;  indeed,  as  Riihle  remarks,  extreme 
dulness  in  phthisis  is  usually  a  favourable  sign,  for  it  means  that  dense 
fibrous  cicatricial  tissue  has  taken  the  place  of  patches  of  tabercnlar 
pneumonia. 

The  heart  becomes  uncovered  by  retraction  of  the  lung,  especially  if  the 
left  is  the  one  affected.  Its  impulse  may  be  seen  and  felt  over  a  much  more 
extensive  area  than  is  natiu^y  the  case,  even  as  high  as  the  third  or  the 
second  intercostal  space.  The  stomach  also  may  bo  drawn  upwards  to  the 
level  of  the  sixth  or  the  fifth  rib.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  right  lung  is 
diseased,  the  heart's  apex  may  be  displaced  to  the  right  side  of  the  stemom, 
and  the  liver  may  be  dragged  up  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib. 

Extension. — In  all  cases  of  phthisis  it  is  important  that,  while  watching 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  part  first  affected,  we  diould  also  be  oo 
the  look-out  for  signs  of  extension  to  other  parts,  or  to  the  opposite  lung. 

*  Many  years  ago  my  father  showed  me  a  case  of  this  kind  which  had  come  under  hit 
obs6r?ation.  The  sounds  were  sometimes  andihle  across  a  good-sited  room.  Vat  I  foond 
that  when  the  patient,  a  yoong  woman,  was  made  to  close  her  mouth,  I  could  instanthf  stop 
them  hy  pressing  together  her  nostrils.  Just  such  a  case  was  brought  under  the  notee  cf 
the  Clinical  Society  in  1880,  by  Dr  Frederick  Taylor.— C.  H.  F, 

t  See  von  Niemeyer's  essay  on  '  Phthisis '  (New  Syd.  Soc  transl.),  p.  54^  Bote. 
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The  frequency  of  excavation  in  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  makes  it  advisable 
to  listen  carefully  on  a  level  with  the  shoulder-blade,  after  it  has  been 
drawn  outwards  by  the  patient  crossing  his  arms. 

In  advanced  cases  the  question  is  often  not  what  parts  of  the  lungs  are 
diseased^  but  what  parts  remain  capable  of  carrying  on  respiration.  It  is 
surprising  to  how  small  an  area,  at  the  extreme  base  of  one  lung,  one  may 
find  the  presence  of  a  vesicular  murmur  restricted.  Here  it  will  probably  be 
exceedingly  loud,  an  example  of  compensatory  "puerile  "  breathing. 

One  must  not  over-estimate  the  significance  of  crepitations  and  r^les 
when  heard  over  the  whole  of  the  back  of  a  lung,  for  they  do  not  prove 
that  the  corresponding  lung  substance  contains  more  than  scattered  or 
clustered  tubercles.  In  cases  of  acute  and  general  miliary  tuberculosis  it 
has  often  appeared  during  life  that  large  tracts  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
were  breaking  up,  and  yet  after  death  the  pulmonary  tissue  between  the 
tubercles  has  been  found  still  crepitant. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis  the  discrepancy  between  physical 
signs  and  post-mortem  appearances  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Clinically 
disease  is  perhaps  discovered  in  the  upper  lobe  of  one  lung ;  the  autopsy 
shows  that  nearly  the  whole  of  that  lung  is  afibcted,  and  also  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  other  limg.  This  cannot  always  be  explained  by  the  extension  of 
the  mischief  in  the  interval  that  may  have  elapsed.  We  must  frankly 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  well-marked  disease  in  one  apex  adds 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  detecting  early  mischief  in  the  other  apex.  The 
reason  obviously  is  that  one  has  lost  the  standard  of  comparison  on  which 
one  is  accustomed  to  rely. 

On  the  whole,  where  there  are  well-marked  signs  of  advanced  phthisis  in 
one  lung  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  there  is  early  phthisis  in  the  other. 
It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  vomicae  on  one  side  and  no  tubercles  on  the 
other.  This  was,  however,  the  case  in  a  young  mulatto,  who  died  under  the 
writer's  care  after  an  unusually  rapid  course  of  pneumonic  phthisis.  One  lung 
was  full  of  tubercles,  the  other  was  only  cedematous. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  recognition  of  phthisis,  if  based  as  it  should  be  upon 
symptoms  as  well  as  signs,  is  often  very  easy.  But  there  are  cases  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion,  and  in  which, 
indeed,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  reserve  one's  opinion  for  a  time.  The 
diagnosis  between  phthisis  and  other  pulmonary  afiections,  particularly 
chronic  pneumonia,  has  been  already  referred  to  (cf.  pp.  953,  1010, 
1013).  In  practice  the  doubtful  cases  are  generally  those  in  which  physi- 
cal signs  are  either  wanting  or  at  least  slight  and  obscure,  so  that  one 
hesitates  as  to  whether  the  disease  is  pulmonary,  or  whether  there  is  not 
rather  some  deeply  seated  new  growth,  or  some  lesion  of  the  internal  lymph- 
glands,  or  of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  of  the  adrenals,  by  which  the  patient  is 
wasted  and  worn  down.  Often,  although  the  nature  of  the  afiection  cannot 
be  determined,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  stricken  by  fatal  disease  of  some  kind. 

But  more  often  the  prognosis  absolutely  depends  upon  the  opinion  one 
may  form.  The  doubt  is  generally  whether  the  patient,  if  a  man,  is  suffering 
from  the  syphilitic  cachexia,  or  is  the  victim  of  hypochondriasis  and  aggra- 
vated dyspepsia ;  if  a  woman,  whether  she  is  only  hysterical.  In  all  cases 
of  this  Idnd  the  thermometer  is  of  the  greatest  value.  One  hysterical  affec- 
tion, which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  phthisis — the  "  anorexia  nervosa  " 
of  Sir  William  Gull — has  been  akeady  described  (p.  822). 
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In  other  cases  the  suspicion  of  puhnonary  disease  is  based  mainly  upon 
the  fact  that  the  girl,  as  is  said,  "  spits  blood."  A  glance  at  the  spatam 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  remove  all  uneasiness  about  this.  What  is  expec- 
torated may  be  found  to  be  a  rather  slimy  liquid,  uniformly  tinged  of  a  pink 
or  purple  colour,  so  that  it  looks  like  plum  juice.  It  is,  in  bud,  saliya  or 
mucus  from  the  mouth,  and  the  blood  comes  from  the  yessels  of  the  mucom 
membrane.  Biihle  remarks  that  this  sort  of  haemorrhage  often  occurs  in 
the  night,  from  the  patient  making  sucking  movements  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks  during  sleep ;  and  thus  the  pillow  may  show  stains  of  Uood,  the 
origin  of  which  seems  at  first  to  be  inexplicable. 

Another  variety  of  sanguineous  expectoration  is  due  to  the  roptore  ol 
small  vessels  at  the  back  of  the  fauces  during  violent  coughing,  or  "  hawkii^ 
up"  of  phlegm.  Varicose  veins  in  the  pharynx  sometimes  reveal  the 
source  of  haemorrhage. 

Hemoptysis  sometimes  occurs  in  elderly  persons,  not  from  phthisis  or 
aneurysm,  but  from  degenerated  vessels  (whether  bronchial  or  pulmonary 
is  not  ascertained).  'Ebis  occurred  in  the  writer's  knowledge  a  few  years 
ago,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  in  two  eminent  physicians  ;  and  it  was  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  before  the  Medical  Society  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark.  The 
condition  is  clinically  allied  to  that  which  leads  to  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
epistaxis,  and  hsematuria;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  vessels  are 
atheromatous  or  the  seat  of  arterio-capillary  degeneration. 

We  must  first  make  sure  that  haemoptysis  is  really  blood  from  the 
lungs.  Hysterical  girls  and  more  responsible  persons  will  sometimes 
simulate  this  symptom,  and  as  their  own  blood  is  most  convenient  for  the 
piu*pose,  the  microscope  will  not  detect  the  fraud. 

Blood  may  be  spit  out  mixed  with  mucus,  which  has  come  from  the 
gums,  the  tongue,  the  tonsils,  or  pharynx,  or  from  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

TVue  haemoptysis  may  occur  as  a  symptom  of  cardiac  disease,  of 
purpura,  or  any  of  the  severe  forms  of  anaemia ;  and  also  as  the  result  not 
only  of  fractured  ribs  and  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  but  also  of  com- 
pression of  the  ribs  without  their  being  broken. 

Lastly,  haemoptysis,  like  so  many  other  haemorrhages,  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  observers  to  be  frequently  vicarious  of  the  eatam^iial 
function.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  for  example,  says  that  this  is  not  at  all 
uncommon,  and  that  it  is  not  usually  attended  with  any  peril  to  life.  He 
cites  a  case  which  was  observed  by  Pinel  at  the  Salp^tri^re,  that  hcmie  d 
all  that  is  marvellous  in  disease,  in  which  a  woman  was  said  to  have 
menstruated  through  her  lungs  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  that  oi  fifty- 
eight,  often  to  the  extent  of  two  quarts  of  blood  during  a  period  of  two 
days,  while  she  nevertheless  remained  plump  and  healthy.  A  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  this  question  is  taken  by  Biihle,  who  will  only  admit  that  in 
patients  who  already  have  lung  disease  suppression  of  the  catamenia  (or  of 
a  haemorrhoidal  flux)  may  be  followed  by  vicarious  haemoptysis.  He 
speaks  of  having  seen  cases  in  which  this  recurred  at  intervals  of  torn 
four  to  six  weeks,  until  a  few  leeches  were  applied  to  the  anus  with  a 
corresponding  regularity.  Vicarious  haemoptysis,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  is 
so  rare  that  we  should  look  with  great  suspicion  on  a  supposed  case  of  this 
condition. 

Dr  Walshe,  insisting  on  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  early  cases  of 
phthisis,  advises  little  weight  to  be  laid  on  differences  in  vocal  resonance, 
particularly  at  the  right  apex  in  women,  or  on  harsh  or  jerking  hmginJdfm 
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at  the  same  spot ;  and  urges  the  propriety  of  suspending  judgment  until  a 
second  examination  of  the  chest  has  been  made. 

Cases  in  which  in  the  writer's  experience  phthisis  has  been  wrongly 
diagnosed  have  been  apical  pneumonia,  pulmonary  sj^hilis,  and  empyema 
in  children.  Those  in  which  it  has  been  overlooked  have  been  mistaken  for 
enteric  fever  of  imusually  protracted  course,  bronchitis  in  elderly  people, 
tubercular  meningitis,  or  idiopathic  anaemia. 

Cardiac  disease  in  children,  gastric  ulceration,  and  chlorosis  often  simulate 
phthisis  in  aspect,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  careful  and  repeated  physical 
examination. 

Cov/rse  and  events. — Phthisis  varies  greatly  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress, 
but  its  duration  is  almost  always  for  many  months,  and  sometimes  for  many 
years.  Trousseau  used  to  say  that  the  only  phthisic  galopante  is  miliary 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

The  most  rapid  case  of  true  phthisis  on  record  is  probably  one  related 
by  Traube  in  the  'Berliner  klin.  Wochenschrift '  for  1867.  A  man,  aged 
twenty-eight,  died,  after  only  thirteen  days*  illness,  of  "  acute  tubercular 
(caseous)  pneumonia."  The  attack  began  with  rigors  and  pyrexia ;  a  few 
days  later  haemoptysis  set  in  and  continued.  At  the  autopsy  all  parts  of 
the  left  lung  presented  patches  of  lobular  hepatisation,  the  centres  of  which 
were  caseating,  especially  in  the  upper  lobe ;  a  similar  affection  in  an  earlier 
stage  existed  in  the  nght  lung,  and  both  apices  showed  traces  of  old 
lesions.  Eight  cases  have  occiured  in  Guy's  Hospital,  in  each  of  which  there 
was  a  definite  history  that  the  duration  of  the  patient's  illness,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  fatal  termination,  was  only  from  five  to  twelve  weeks. 
In  two  instances  the  attack  was  attributed  definitely  to  a  chill :  one  man 
said  tiiat  he  got  wet  through  while  working  in  a  potato-field,  after  which  he 
shivered  and  became  hot,  and  was  never  well  again ;  the  other,  that  on  a 
particular  occasion  he  slept  with  his  window  open.  In  almost  every  one  of 
these  cases  vomicae  had  formed  before  death,  especially  in  the  upper  lobes, 
in  tiie  centres  of  the  cheesy  masses,  which  formed  the  most  conspicuous 
lesions  observed  at  the  autopsy.* 

The  sudden  commencement  of  some  of  the  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  phthisis 
is  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  their  diagnosis  from  cases  of  acute  pneu- 
monia of  the  apex ;  for  the  most  serious  errors  of  diagnosis  have  been  made 
between  the  two  diseases.  The  mode  of  onset  usually  affords  a  means  of 
arriving  at  a  right  judgment^  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  always  the 
case ;  and  the  only  point  on  which  one  can  fall  back  seems  to  be  one 
to  which  Traube  has  drawn  attention,  namely,  that  in  acute  phthisis  bronchial 
breathing  is  not  discoverable  until  much  later  than  in  pneumonia  of  the  upper 
lobe — not  until  the  end  of  the  second  week,  or  even  for  a  longer  time  stilL 

If  one  finds  very  extensive  consolidation  in  a  case  of  phthisis  when  it 
first  comes  under  one's  observation,  one  should  always  thiiok  of  the  possi- 
bility that  it  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  the  result  of  intercurrent  pneumonia, 
and  therefore  that  the  prognosis  may  be  far  less  grave  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.     For  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  when  fibrinous  pneumonia 

*  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  distinction  from  miliary  tabercnloeis  may, 
sometimes  at  least,  be  not  very  apparent  The  dissemination  of  the  tnbercnlar  bacilli  by  the 
blood-cnrrent  may,  if  the  tubercles  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  the  Inngs  are  not  very  numerous, 
have  no  apparent  effect  until  they  in  their  turn  become  starting-points  of  a  local  infection, 
when  a  disease  exacti^  like  ordiaary  phthisis  may  arise. 
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occurs  in  a  person  who  already  has  phthisis  it  often  tteems  to  ran  as  faYOor- 
able  a  course  as  if  it  had  arisen  in  one  who  was  healthy. 

But  even  acute  phthisis — ''  phthisis  florida,"  as  Grerman  writers  term  it 
—may,  instead  of  going  straight  on  to  a  fatal  termination,  become  arrested, 
and  s^terwards  run  a  chronic  course.  Biihle  relates  a  case  in  a  girl,  who 
seemed  to  have  but  a  short  time  to  live  when  she  was  transferred  to  hii 
charge  from  that  of  Niemeyer,  his  predecessor  at  Greifswald.  Yet  her 
symptoms  subsided,  she  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  with  signs  of  a 
cavity  in  the  left  upper  lobe,  and  did  not  die  until  the  following  year, 
having  in  the  meantime  given  birth  to  a  child.  Pregnancy  possibly  diecked 
the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  course  of  ordinary  chronic  cases  is,  almost  without  exceptaon, 
interrupted  by  intervals  during  which  the  patient  may  seem  to  r^ain  his 
health.  Cough  may  almost  disappear;  even  the  evening  temperature 
becomes  normal  from  day  to  day,  the  appetite  returns,  the  face  is  no  longer 
pale,  and  the  ordinary  weight  is  regained.  It  is  of  course  true  that  tihis 
favourable  change  commonly  takes  place  under  medical  advice,  and  we  shaD 
presently  see  how  important  it  is  that  the  advice  should  be  well  carried  cmt 
But  sometimes  it  occurs  even  in  those  persons  who  have  gone  on  working  in 
spite  of  their  illness.* 

DuraHon, — Different  observers  have  made  widely  different  estimates  as 
to  the  duration  of  phthisis.  Laennec,  Andral,  Bayle,  and  Louis  each  put 
the  "  mean  duration  "  at  about  two  years.  Dr  Austin  Flint,  in  Ammca, 
found  that,  excluding  acute  tuberculosis,  the  average  duration  of  phthisU 
was  thirty-three  months.  These  estimates  apply  to  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  century.  Dr  Pollock,  analysing  3566  cases  observed  by  him  at  the 
Brompton  Hospital,  found  that  the  "  average  duration  "  of  iheee  cases  while 
under  observation  was  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
that  time  only  127  ended  fatally.  What  was  the  real  average  length  of 
the  disease  among  the  whole  number  of  cases  he  could  not  tell,  but  it  must 
clearly  have  been  much  longer.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  belisTe 
that  Dr  Pollock's  cases  fairly  represent  the  ordinary  coarse  of  the  disease; 
There  must  have  been  an  undue  proportion  of  exceedingly  chronic  cases, 
and  cases  running  a  rapid  course  must  in  some  way  have  been  excluded. 
Still  more  extraordinary  are  the  statements  made  in  vol.  liv  of  the  'Med.- 
Chir.  Transactions '  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  life  among  1000  cases  of 
phthisis  seen  by  Dr  G.  J.  B.  Williams  in  private  practice  between  1842  and 
1864.  Of  the  patients  in  question  198  were  known  to  have  died  ;  in  them 
the  average  duration  of  the  disease  was  nearly  seven  years  and  diree 
quarters.  In  the  remaining  802  patients  who  were  alive  when  last  heard 
of,  its  average  duration  had  already  been  more  than  eight  years.  Among 
these  cases,  however,  none  were  included  which  had  not  been  at  least  one 
year  under  observation ;  and  this  restriction,  besides  keeping  out  (rf  the  list 

*  In  January,  1874,  a  hatter,  aged  thirty-seven,  who  said  that  he  had  heen  ailing  for  sx 
months,  came  to  me  with  signs  of  phthisis  at  hoth  apices.  His  morning  temperature  wv 
101*4^.  His  father  had  died  of  consumption.  Notwithstanding  my  urgent  advice  to  fift 
up  work,  he  did  not  rest  for  a  single  day.  The  only  difference  he  made  was  that  instead  of 
living  away  from  his  workshop  in  the  Borough,  so  tiiat  he  was  exposed  to  changes  of  tern- 
perature  in  going  hack  wards  and  forwards,  he  now  slept  in  the  same  hmlding.  For  a  wvck 
or  two  the  physical  signs  increased,  moist  sounds  hecoming  audihle  aU  over  the  left  hnf. 
But  his  symptoms  quickly  improved,  and  by  the  end  of  May  he  was  as  stout  as  ever,  and  mii 
•that  he  felt  nearly  well.  The  signs  at  the  apices,  however,  still  remained.  In  tbeffdlovor 
^ear  I  heard  that  he  was  in  good  health,  with  only  a  little  occasional  cough.  But  in  1879 
bis  symptoms  returned,  and  he  died  in  September,  1881. — C.  H.  F. 
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all  rapidly  fatal  cases,  doubtless  weeded  it  of  most  who  failed  to  improve 
for  a  time  under  the  treatment  recommended,  and  therefore  ceased  to  attend. 

That  life  is  sometimes  maintained  for  a  great  length  of  time  after 
phthisis  has  developed  itself  has  long  been  well  known.  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  alludes  to  a  patient  of  Dr  Gregory's  who  was  at  least  seventy-two 
years  old  when  he  died,  and  who  from  the  age  of  eighteen  had  never  been 
free  from  S3rmptoms,  "  being  often  hectic,  and  frequently  spitting  blood." 

The  writer  has  a  patient  who  furnishes  almost  a  parallel  history.  He 
comes  of  a  very  phthisical  family,  and  developed  signs  of  the  disease  when 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  He  then  went  a  voyage  to  Australia  for  his 
health.  After  repeated  haemoptysis,  he  recovered  enough  to  marry  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  in  1875  came  under  the  writer's  care.  There  were 
the  signs  of  consolidation  of  one  apex,  and  of  less  advanced  disease  of  the 
other  lung.  He  has  again  and  again  spent  the  winters  at  Bou)rnemouth, 
at  Algiers,  and  in  Egypt,  again  and  again  has  had  attacks  of  pyrexia,  bron- 
chitis, or  hemoptysis,  but  he  has  survived  them '  all,  has  become  stout, 
and  now  at  fifty  is  a  grandfather,  and  considers  himself  out  of  the 
physician's  hands. 

Immediate  causes  of  deaih. — ^The  fatal  termination  of  phthisis  is  sometimes 
sudden  and  unexpected.  In  1866  a  gentleman  aged  twenty-six,  who  had 
long  been  ill,  went  up  to  London  from  Brighton  one  day  to  transact  some 
business.  At  the  London  Bridge  station  he  was  seized  with  alarming 
sjrmptoms,  and  was  taken  down  to  Guy's  Hospital,  where  he  died  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  In  1868  a  labouring 
man  aged  twenty-three,  who  had  been  indisposed  for  some  time,  was  at  his 
usual  work  in  the  Borough,  when  about  2  p.m.  he  began  to  suffer  from 
dyspnoea ;  this  rapidly  got  worse,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital  and 
died  in  two  hours.  In  neither  case  did  the  autopsy  show  why  death  should 
have  occurred  at  that  particular  time. 

Pneumothorax  often  brings  more  or  less  immediate  danger  to  life.  Never- 
theless, when  the  immediate  efiects  are  got  over,  the  consequent  collapse  of 
the  lung  appears  to  be  unfavourable  to  rapid  progress  of  the  disease ;  so 
that  if  the  other  lung  is  but  slightly  afiected  the  patient's  condition  may,  at 
least  for  a  time,  improve.  Some  practitioners,  acting  on  this  hint,  have 
v^itured  to  puncture  the  pleura  and  thus  produce  pneumothorax,  with  the 
hope  of  checking  severe  hsemorrhage. 

An  accident,  happily  rare,  that  may  bring  phthisis  to  a  sudden  close  is 
pulmonary  embolism,  resulting  from  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein. 

Syrhcope  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  death  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  sudden 
exhaustion  of  the  respiratory  centre.  Indeed,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  for 
consumptive  patients  to  be  found  unexpectedly  dead  in  bed. 

In  other  instances  phthisis  ends  fatsdly  by  the  supervention  of  tubercular 
disease  elsewhere  than  in  the  lungs,  by  tubercular  meningitis  or  peritonitis, 
by  tubercular  pyelitis,  or  by  solitary  tubercle  of  the  brain. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  hamoptysis  is  very  rarely  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  in  phthisis.  Considering  that  it  is  present  in  more  than 
four  fifths  of  consumptive  cases,  it  is  exceptional  to  find  a  patient ''  choked  in 
his  own  blood,"  although  every  practitioner  has  seen  that  event. 

The  most  serious  symptom  towards  the  last  may  be  diarrhosa  resulting 
from  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  or  the  dysphagia  and  the  other 
distressing  symptoms  produced  by  a  like  affection  of  the  larynx. 

The  following  non-tuberculous    affections  are  not   infrequently  fatal 
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complications  of  phthisis :  parenchymatous  nephritis,  typhlitis  with  poi- 
tonitis,  and  abscess  of  the  brain. 

The  coincidence  of  fisMa  in  ano  with  phthisis  is  one  which  requires  l»rief 
mention.  Dr  Pollock  points  out  that  it  occurs  far  more  often  in  malei  thin 
in  females,  and  most  commonly  in  persons  who  are  no  longer  youn§^  the 
most  frequent  age  for  it  being  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five.  The  disease  of 
the  lungs  has  very  generally  advanced  to  the  formation  of  vomics  bef<»e 
the  fistula  appears.  Many  observers,  including  Dr  Pollock,  are  of  opinion 
that  in  such  cases  no  operation  should  be  attempted ;  for,  when  it  is  suc- 
cessful, the  phthisis  is  very  apt  to  assume  increased  activity  two  or  three 
months  later.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  cure  of  a  fistula 
in  a  person  not  already  consumptive  renders  him  more  liable  Uian  before  to 
the  supervention  of  pulmonary  disease.  In  such  cases  the  fistula  is  probably 
not  tubercular  in  origin. 

Finally,  lardaceous  degeneration  plays  a  very  prominent  part  in  l»ingii^ 
to  a  close  many  cases  of  phthisis.  If  the  intestines  be  involved,  an  intract^ 
diarrhoea  may  result^  which  cannot  be  distinguished  during  life  from  that  of 
tuberculous  ulceration.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  affecting  the  kidneys  that  this 
kind  of  degeneration  acquires  its  clinical  importance.  Greneral  dropsy  sets 
in,  and  the  patient  acquires  more  or  less  of  the  appearance  usual  with  those 
who  are  affected  with  Bright's  disease.  Indeed,  tubal  nephritis  sometimes 
comes  on  in  phthisis  without  there  being  any  lardaceous  change  discoverable 
in  the  renal  glomeruli  or  vessels  even  with  the  microscope.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  safe  to  diagnose  a  lardaceous  affection  of  the  kidneys  from  the  mere 
fact  that  the  patient  has  albuminuria.  According  to  observations  made  by 
Dr  Theodore  Williams,  recorded  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  in  1882,  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria  in  phthisii 
has  the  effect  of  masking  the  other  symptoms,  and  especially  of  nuddi^  the 
range  of  temperature  lower. 

Cases  of  recovery, — ^Phthisis  was  until  lately  regarded  as  certainly  faital; 
we  now  know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  partly  through  recognising  by  help 
of  the  stethoscope  its  existence  and  early  stages,  piutly  tJirough  the  know- 
ledge  derived  from  morbid  anatomy. 

Again  and  again  we  find  in  the  deadhouse  traces  of  obsolete  phthisis  io 
adhesions,  cicatrices,  and  calcareous  deposits  which  occupy  the  apices  of  one 
ot  both  lungs  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  some  acute  and  inde- 
pendent injury  or  disease  (cf.  p.  1061).  Such  persons  must  have  sufiered 
from  phthisical  symptoms  at  some  time  of  their  lives. 

Hospital  practice  gives  too  unfavourable  an  estimate  of  the  prospects  of 
phthisical  patients ;  for  the  poor  seldom  apply  for  either  indoor  or  oot- 
door  relief  until  the  early  stages  are  past  and  the  disease  has  gained  a  firm 
hold  on  one  or  both  lungs.  In  private  practice  we  see  cases  earlier,  and  the 
desirable  treatment  can  be  better  followed  out.  But  here  many  of  the 
cases  which  recover  come  to  us  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  "pretuber- 
cular  "  stage,  when  we  rather  forebode  than  diagnose  the  fatal  disease.  They 
improve  under  treatment,  and  we  do  not  see  them  again. 

With  all  these  drawbacks  few  physicians  have  not  been  fortunate  enoogh 
to  see  unmistakably  phthisical  patients  improve,  recover  health,  aodcontinne 
many  years  without  return  of  their  symptoms. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  of  *'  cured  phthisis "  which  hire 
come  under  the  writer's  notice. 
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A  lad  of  seventeen,  tall,  pale,  and  delicate  in  appearance,  with  cough  and 
physical  signs  of  catarrh  at  one  apex.  Was  sent  to  Algiers,  and  returned 
two  years  later  stout  and  well,  with  no  symptoms  and  no  physical  signs  of 
the  disease. 

The  patient  above  mentioned  (p.  1079),  in  good  health  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  phthisical  symptoms. 

A  young  man  about  nineteen  whose  mother  died  of  phthisis,  who  was 
of  typically  phthisical  aspect^and  who  developed  catarrh  with  anemia  and  loss 
of  flesh.  He  was  sent  into  the  country  to  live  in  the  open  air  for  several 
months,  and  recovered.  He  had  a  "  break-down  "  with  suspicious  symptoms 
when  about  thirty-five,  but  quickly  recovered,  and  is  now  free  from  all 
phthisical  symptoms  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

A  young  theological  student  was  attacked  by  hemoptysis  and  other 
signs  of  consumption.  He  was  sent  to  Montpellier,  where  he  spent  more 
than  a  year  and  finally  recovered  his  health.  He  has  lived  a  most  useful 
and  laborious  life,  and  is  still  preaching  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

A  young  physician  of  great  distinction  and  greater  promise  was  attacked 
with  pleurisy  and  other  symptoms  of  unmistakable  tubercular  character  : 
there  had  also  been  several  cases  of  phthisis  in  the  family.  He  went  out 
to  an  elevated  city  in  South  America,  and  has  continued  well  and  able  to 
practise  for  now  twelve  years. 

A  medical  student  with  decided  symptoms  of  hereditary  phthisis,  after 
careful  treatment  for  seven  years  in  this  country,  settled  at  a  watering- 
place  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  has  pursued  his  profession  there  for  the 
last  eleven  years. 

Prognosis. — From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  to  give  a  correct  prognosis  in  phthisis  is  no  light 
matter.  And  in  point  of  fact  those  physicians  who  have  the  largest  expe- 
rience are  precisely  those  who  most  strictly  abstain  from  attempting  to  pre- 
dict the  duration  of  life  among  their  patients.^ 

We  have  followed  usage  in  dividing  the  cmaiomical  course  of  phthisis 
into  three  stages :  the  first  stage  of  the  "  formation,"  deposition,  or  growth 
of  tubercles ;  the  second  of  their  "  softening ;"  the  third  of  their  "  elimina- 
tion "  by  the  process  of  excavation.  But)  as  already  pointed  out  at  p.  1074, 
the  moist  sounds  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  "  softening  "  are  very  apt 
to  be  fallacious.  These  so-called  stages  have  reference  only  to  the  local 
process  in  certain  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  not  at  all  to  the  disease  as  a  whole ; 
for  while  vomicae  exist  in  one  or  both  apices,  tubercles  are  conunonly  being 
formed  lower  down.  To  speak  of  these  as  dinical  stages  of  phthisis  leads 
to  a  misconception  of  their  significance  in  prognosis.  To  every  patient, 
as  well  as  to  his  friends,  it  cannot  but  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  course  that  in 
a  malady  like  phthisis  the  third  stage  must  be  the  worst.  And  yet  it  is 
no  paradox  to  say  that  the  contrary  would  often  be  nearer  the  truth. 

A  factor  which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  attempting  to  determine  the  probable  course  of  the  disease  is  its  greater 
or  less  tendency  to  advance  rapidly  in  that  particular  patient  In  difierent 
cases  the  differences  in  this  respect  are  enormous ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  explanation  of  them  can  be  given,  except  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
progress  is  quickest  in  those  who  have  a  strong  inherited  tendency  to  con- 

*  See  on  this  difficult  question  the  sections  on  prognosis  in  the  works  of  Dr  Walshe  and 
of  Dr  Williams,  and  the  monograph  of  Dr  J.  £.  Pollock, 
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sumption.  The  formation  of  a  large  cavity  takes  a  long  time,  especiallj  if 
its  walls  are  to  acquire  a  smooth  lining.  Hence,  whenever  the  nKNrhid 
process  spreads  with  much  rapidity  through  one  or  both  of  the  longs,  the 
opportunity  for  such  cavities  to  develop  themselves  is  wanting.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  that  a  case  presents  the  physical  signs  of  the  third  stage 
is  proof  that  its  course  has  been  such  as  generally  warrants  acompanUiveiy 
favourable  prognosis.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  patients  with  large 
vomicae  often  go  on  year  after  year  with  but  little  change  in  their  eonditioii, 
and  even  with  enjoyment  of  life.  Dr  Walshe  speaks  of  two  singers — a 
distinguished  contralto  and  an  excellent  soprano — as  having  within  his 
knowledge  continued  to  perform  at  the  Opera  "  while  the  excavating  procesi 
advanced  in  their  lungs." 

Again,  one  is  compelled  to  speak  very  guardedly  of  the  probable  du- 
ration of  phthisis,  if  physical  signs  indicate  that  the  morbid  process  is  still 
actively  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  lungs,  whatever  may  be  the  stage  to 
which  it  has  reached  in  the  apices.  One  must  not  forget,  too,  that  although 
in  the  lung  first  affected  its  progress  may  have  been  slow,  it  may  hurry 
on  to  a  fatal  termination  when  it  passes  to  the  other  lung. 

The  degree  of  severity  of  the  general  symptoms  is  very  important 
in  regard  to  prognosis,  especially  the  rate  of  the  pulse  and  the  height 
of  the  temperature.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  other  causes  may 
render  the  pulse  rapid  as  well  as  activity  of  local  mischief.  And  the 
existence  of  pyrexia,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Theodore  Williams,  is  not 
Incompatible  with  gain  of  weight — nor  even,  we  may  add,  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  many  of  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease — ^provided  that  the 
patient  eats  and  digests  well. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  acute  or  "pneumonic"  phthisis  occur  in 
young  subjects,  whereas  "fibroid"  phthisis,  the  most  chronic  form  d 
the  disease,  is  more  frequent  in  those  who  are  advanced  in  years.  This 
seems  to  have  led  to  the  idea  that  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable  in  pro- 
portion as  the  patient  is  older.  Dr  WaJshe,  however,  says  that  his  observa- 
tions at  the  Brompton  Hospital  failed  to  confirm  such  an  opinion ;  and  Leb^ 
(invol.  xi  of  the  ^Deutsches  Archiv')  observed  that  age  seems  to  have 
little  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the  pyrexia,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the  rate  of  progress  of  the 
disease.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this  disease,  as  in  almost  every 
other,  the  patient's  power  of  resistance  and  his  capacity  for  repair  most  alike 
diminish  as  he  grows  older. 

In  women  the  duration  of  phthisis  is,  on  the  average,  shorter  than  in  men. 
In  children  the  disease  is  much  less  common  than  general  tuberculosis ;  when 
present  it  runs  a  rapid  and  febrile  coxu^e. 

Haemoptysis  is  not  in  itself  a  dangerous  symptom,  and  cases  of  recurrent 
severe  haemorrhage  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease. 

Hereditary  cases  are  the  worst)  particularly  when  the  hereditary 
tendency  shows  itself  early. 

On  the  whole,  good  appetite  and  increasing  weight  are  more  important 
as  favourable  tokens  than  absence  of  well-marked  physical  signs. 

JEHology, — ^The  discovery  of  a  specific  bacillus  in  all  taberculons 
lesions  has  greatly  disturbed  the  question  of  the  origin  of  phthisis.  And 
yet  the  constant  presence  of  a  microbe  is  far  from  deciding  the  whole  ol 
aetiology.     In   the    most    exclusively   and    directly  contagious    dtseaiics^ 
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sjrphilis,  typhus,  smallpox,  none  has  as  yet  been  certainly  discovered. 
Erysipelas  and  cholera,  in  each  of  which  one  is  present,  are  not  in  the 
ordinary  sense  infectious. 

We  have  already  considered  the  evidence  that  tuberculosis  generally  is 
a  specific  disease,  with  the  constant  presence  of  a  definite  bacillus,  and 
found  that  it  fulfils  the  criteria  laid  down  {supra^  p.  312  and  p.  13).  We 
have  also  in  this  chapter  endeavoured  to  show  that  pulmonary  phthisis  is 
pathologically  one  and  the  same  disease — ^tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  It  follows  that  phthisis  depends  on  the  presence  of  Koch's  bacillus, 
and  the  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  its  being  so  constant  in  the  sputa 
that  its  presence  there  has  become  a  valuable  means  of  checking  our  dia- 
gnosis in  doubtful  cases.  Moreover,  it  has  been  detected  by  Dr  Vincent 
Harris  in  old  museum  specimens  of  phthisical  lungs  ('  St  Barth.  Hosp. 
Eep.,'  vol.  xxi). 

Admitting,  however,  the  constant  presence  of  the  bacillus,  we  have,  as  in 
other  specific  diseases,  to  determine  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  tissues  to 
its  invasion.  This  varies  with  diflerent  contagia.  That  of  smallpox  and  of 
syphilis  is  so  efficient,  that  once  taken  into  the  l3rmph-channels  or  the 
blood  it  probably  produces  the  disease  in  every  case.  But  even  here  what 
is  so  certain  a  poison  in  man  fails  with  most  at  least  of  the  lower  animals  \ 
and  the  most  efficient  contagia  may  fail  in  protected  organisms.  Probably 
most  persons  are  partially  protected  against  the  invasion  of  enteric  fever  or 
erysipelas. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  microbes  of  tubercle  are  so  widely  diffused  that 
all  dwellers  in  cities,  at  least,  must  again  and  again  be  exposed  to  their 
action ;  yet  how  comparatively  few  become  tuberculous  !  Hence  we  must, 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  "exciting"  cause,  the  bacillus,  recognise 
"  predisposing"  causes  in  whatever  weakens  the  resistance  of  the  organism 
generally  or  of  the  lungs  in  particular,  and  so  allows  of  the  "  efficient"  cause 
of  all  the  sjnnptoms  of  phthisis — i.  e.  the  inflammatory  lesions  which 
follow  the  permanent  lodgment  and  multiplication  of  the  bacillus. 

Of  these  predisposing  causes  the  most  effectual  is  the  fact  of  parents  having 
suffered  from  the  same  disease,  which  we  state  abstractly  as  hereditary 
disposition^  or,  to  use  the  Greek  form  of  the  same  word,  diathesis.  The  others 
are  either  general,  or  consist  in  local  pulmonary  lesions. 

i.  Direct  contagion, — In  discussing  the  subject  of  tubercle  in  general 
(p.  317)  we  saw  that  clinical  observation  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  direct  infection  from  another  patient  is  at  all  common  in  the  etiology 
of  tubercular  diseases. 

Of  the  fact  that  consumption  is  not  communicated  as  a  rule  directly 
from  one  person  to  another  no  better  illustration  could  be  given  than  a 
statement  published  in  1867  by  Mr  Vertue  Edwards,  who  had  then  for 
seventeen  years  been  resident  medical  officer  at  the  Brompton  Hospital. 
In  that  period  he  remembered  personally  fifty-nine  resident  medical  assistants, 
whose  duration  of  office  averaged  quite  six  months.  Of  these  he  believed 
all  but  two  to  be  alive ;  one  had  died  of  aneurysm,  one  of  some  cause 
unknown;  three,  still  living,  were  said  to  be  consumptive.  Very  many 
nurses  had  been  in  residence  from  periods  varying  up  to  eight,  twelve,  or 
even  twenty-four  years.  Of  the  head  nurses,  who  slept  each  in  a  ward  of 
fifty  patients,  only  two  were  known  to  have  died — one  of  apoplexy ;  the 
other,  after  an  unhappy  marriage,  of  phthisis.  No  under  nurse,  so  far  as 
ho  was  aware,  had  died  of  phthisis.     The  matron  and  her  two  predecessors. 
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as  well  as  the  chaplain  and  his  two  predecessors,  were  all  aliY&  Of  the 
physicians,  whether  for  in-patients  or  out-patients,  all  were  liying  except 
two ;  one  had  died  of  causes  unconnected  with  disease  of  the  longa^  the 
other  from  some  disease  of  unknown  nature,  after  twelve  years'  absenee 
from  the  hospital.  Mr  Edwards  himself  happily  survives  after  forty 
years. 

The  fact  that  phthisis  does  not  conmionly  spread  from  a  patient  who 
remains  in  his  home  to  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  other  relatives,  is  the  more 
striking  because  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  inherited  more  or  less  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease. 

In  Dr  Weber's  cases,  recorded  in  the  Clinical  Society's  '  TransactitMis ' 
for  1874,  the  disease  seemed  to  pass  immediately  from  husbands  to  ikmr 
wives.  The  husbands,  all  of  whom  were  a£fected  before  marriage  with 
pulmonary  tubercle,  were  nine  in  number ;  but  the  deaths  from  phthisis 
among  their  wives  were  as  many  as  eighteen  :  one  lost  four  wives  in  suc- 
cession, one  lost  three,  four  lost  two  each,  three  lost  one  each.  In  seven 
out  of  the  nine  husbands  there  was  a  decided  family  taint;  the  wives 
were  with  one  exception  free  from  any  such  taint^  and  they  were  all 
healthy  at  the  time  of  marriage.  The  disease  ran  a  very  rapid  course 
in  all  the  wives,  terminating  in  several  instances  within  twelve  months, 
and  being  never  prolonged  beyond  eighteen  months.  It  was  not  caused 
by  anxiety  or  fatigue  in  nursing  the  husbands,  for  the  husbands  were  all 
apparently  well,  and  none  of  them  succumbed  to  phthisis  until  long  after 
their  wives.  Almost  all  the  wives  bore  children  to  their  husbands,  so  that 
it  is  perhaps  possible  that  infection  took  place  through  the  foetus  ;  but  about 
the  state  of  health  of  the  children  nothing  is  said.^ 

Judging  by  the  analogy  of  S3rphilis,  we  should  say  that  either  infectaon 
took  place  through  the  ovum  or  else  by  direct  transference  of  ccmtagiofi 
from  local  tubercular  lesions  of  the  epididymis,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  either ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  infection  was  by  the  breath 
independently  of  sexual  intercourse. 

Dr  Weber  was  acquainted  with  only  thirty  other  consumptive  husbands 
whose  wives  escaped  phthisis.  But  in  all  likelihood  this  was  an  accidentally 
small  number;  and  among  twenty-nine  consumptive  wives  who  married 
healthy  husbands,  only  one  lost  a  husband  from  phthisis.! 

The  possible  infection  of  phthisis  is  no  new  doctrine.  Morton  wrote  io 
1697,  '*I  have  often  found  by  experience  that  an  infected  person  may 
poison  a  bedfellow  by  a  kind  of  miasm  like  that  of  a  malignant  fever."    hk 

*  Dr  Weber  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  think  that  the  seminal  flmd  was  tkf 
medium  of  transference  of  the  disease.  Bat  even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  does  not  f oUow  tkat 
there  must  have  been  conveyance  of  a  specific  contagion.  May  not  snch  cases  mer^  afford 
another  instance  of  that  inexplicable  influence  of  impregnation  which  stamps  cm  the  fensk 
organism  the  characters  of  the  male,  so  that  they  can  be  transmitted  hmg  afterwards  Ui(M- 
spring  by  a  different  male  ?  Cases  of  this  kind  among  the  lower  i^nimiJa  are  weU  "kaomn 
to  be  frequent ;  and  it  is  said  that  similar  cases  occur  as  the  result  of  sexual  interoourtt 
between  human  beings  belonging  to  different  races.  The  following  case,  if  not  merely 
accidental,  was  probably  an  instance.  A  candidate  for  life  insurance,  whoee  mother  M 
had  two  husbands,  siud  that  the  first  husband  and  several  of  his  children  had  ^ed  of  phtMi ; 
the  second  husband  was  free  from  all  tubercular  tendency,  but  the  eldest  of  the  dEqniag 
of  this  marriage  nevertheless  became  affected  with  the  dis«tse. — C.  H.  F. 

t  On  this  subject  see  the  facts  recorded  in  the  'Collective  Investigation  Beeofd.' 
"  Report  on  the  Communicability  of  Phthisis; "  and  also  a  paper  by  Dr  Bomej  Yeo^ia  wkkk 
he  skilfully  states  the  case  for  regarding  phthisis  as  a  contagious  disease  ('  Brit  Mtii 
Joum.,'  April  18th,  1885).  Dr  Longstaff^s  statistical  correction  of  the  figures  mdiiiotei 
shows,  as  Dr  Ransome  remarks,  that  the  proportion  is  not  greater  than  would  result  ttam 
merely  accidental  coincidence. 
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Italy  consumption  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  contagious  disease.  The 
demonstration  of  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  in  cases  of  phthisis 
affords  a  ready  explanation  of  its  being  communicable.  That  it  is  not 
readily  communicated  is  certain,  but  it  does  seem  to  be  so  under  certain 
favourable  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife  and  other 
persons  living  in  close  and  habitual  contact.  The  dried  sputum  of  phthisical 
persons  preserves  the  bacillus  for  a  long  time,  and  in  crowded  towns  there 
must  be  abundant  opportunities  of  infection  from  so  common  a  disease. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  tubercular  contagion  may  be 
conveyed  by  means  of  milk  from  diseased  cows,  and  may  thus  gain  entrance 
directly  to  the  intestine  and  indirectly  to  the  lungs  (cf.  supraj  p.  316). 
The  same  property  has  been  ascribed  to  imperfectly  cooked  meat  from  tuber- 
culous cattle,  but  with  less  evidence  at  present.  A  Eoyal  Commission  on 
this  important  subject  is  about  to  begin  its  inquiries  (July,  1890). 

ii.  Habitual  breathing  of  air  rendered  impure  by  overcrowding  or  by  defec- 
tive ventilation  may,  and  probably  does^  act  in  two  ways :  first,  indirectly 
by  weakening  the  resistance  of  the  tissues;  and  secondly,  directly,  by  increas- 
ing the  chance  of  infection.  The  organic  matter  exhaled  during  respiration 
appears  to  be  directly  poisonous.  Dr  Parkes  cites  some  experiments  made  by 
Gavarret  and  by  Hammond  with  expii'ed  air  from  which  the  carbonic  acid  and 
water  had  been  removed,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  organic  matter ;  a  mouse 
placed  in  it  died  in  forty-five  minutes.  Dr  Parkes  says  that  he  has  known 
instances  in  which  breathing  for  three  or  four  hours  air  contaminated  by 
having  been  previously  used  in  respiration,  caused  headache  and  febrile 
symptoms  which  lasted  one  or  two  days.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
such  organic  substances  probably  differ  from  gases  like  carbonic  acid  in 
having  far  less  tendency  to  rapid  diffusion  through  the  atmosphere ;  they 
readily  adhere  to  textile  fabrics,  especially  to  those  which  are  dark-coloured, 
and  cling  to  them  obstinately.  Every  physician  is  familiar  with  the 
peculiar  odour  belonging  to  the  clothes  of  the  women  and  children  of  the 
poorer  classes ;  one  perceives  it  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  out-patient  room. 
Precisely  the  same  smell  is  constantly  to  be  perceived  in  the  rooms  in 
which  these  people  live.  The  organic  matters  which  cause  it  cannot  be 
removed  by  merely  causing  a  current  of  air  to  blow  through  a  room  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  day ;  still  less  will  they  escape  through  a  door  towards 
which  there  is  no  active  draught.  In  all  probability  the  only  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them  is  by  oxidation ;  and  possibly  the  agency  of  ozone  is  likely 
to  destroy  them  more  rapidly  in  full  suidight. 

Strictly  speaking,  overcrowding  and  defective  ventilation  are  not  con- 
vertible terms ;  but  in  practice  we  scarcely  ever  meet  with  one  of  them 
apart  from  the  other.  It  is  possible  no  doubt  for  one  person  occupying  a 
room  of  good  size  so  to  close  up  all  the  openings  as  to  render  the  air 
impure.  But  there  is  never  overcrowding  without  bad  ventilation,  because 
when  many  persons  are  huddled  together  in  a  small  space  the  needful 
admission  of  fresh  air  exposes  some  of  them  to  cold  draughts,  and  is  sure  to 
lead  to  one  apertiure  after  another  being  shut  up. 

The  proof  that  impure  air  is  a  cause  of  phthisis  rests  mainly  upon  the 
evidence  of  statistics  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  disease  among  soldiers, 
artisans,  and  inmates  of  prisons.  As  regwls  soldiers,  a  Royal  Commission 
upon  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army,  which  reported  in  1858,  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  from  consumption  in  all  branches  of  the 
service  was  in  excess  of  that  of  the  civil  population  of  large  towns,  and 
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(what  was  most  remarkable)  that  among  the  Foot  Guards  it  was  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  civil  population.  The  only  explanation  thai 
could  be  offered  was  that  it  came  from  defective  barrack  acconmiodadoi], 
since  neither  the  clothing  of  the  soldier,  nor  his  food,  nor  Uie  nature  of  his 
occupation  could  be  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  There  was  evideDoe 
that  in  barrack  dormitories  the  cubic  space  actually  given  to  each  man  was 
often  not  more  than  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  tiie  amount  of  450  feet, 
which  was  the  minimum  allowed  by  regulation ;  and  it  was  also  shown  that 
the  air  in  these  rooms  became  offensive  before  morning.  The  conclusioB  at 
which  the  Commission  arrived  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  great  fall  in 
the  consumptive  death-rate,  especially  among  the  Foot  Guards,  which  has 
followed  the  introduction  of  sanitary  improvements. 

Dr  Farr  long  ago  stated  his  belief  that  the  prevalence  of  phthisiB  in  the 
armies  of  Europe  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  inhalation  of  expectorated 
tubercular  matter  dried,  broken  up  into  dust)  and  floating  in  the  air  of  dose 
barracks. 

In  Dr  Sansome's  Milroy  Lectures  it  is  stated  that  in  Canada,  a  country 
comparatively  free  from  phthisis,  the  death-rate  among  English  soldiers  was 
23  per  1000,  compared  with  an  average  throughout  England  of  less  than 
10  per  1000,  and  a  death-rate  in  Manchester  of  only  12*4.  After  the 
barracks  had  been  properly  drained  and  ventilated,  the  mortality  had  sunk 
from  23  per  1000  in  1865  to  9*5  in  1872,  and  6  in  1874. 

As  to  workmen,  we  have  evidence  given  by  Dr  Guy  before  the  C<nn- 
nussion  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  lairge  Towns,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh  was  president,  and  which  reported  in  1844.  Dr  Guy  had  most 
elaborately  investigated  the  relative  liability  to  phthisis  of  different  classes 
of  the  population  of  London.  He  found  that  the  disease  was  more  fatal  to 
artisans  than  to  tradesmen,  and  more  fatal  to  tradesmen  than  to  profeesional 
men  and  the  upper  classes.  Even  hawkers,  standing  about  in  the  stre^ 
and  exposed  to  all  inclemencies  of  weather,  had  the  advantage  over  men 
employed  in  workshops.  Among  printers  he  instituted  a  very  dose 
comparison  as  to  the  frequency  of  s3rmptoms  of  lung  disease,  arranging  the 
men  in  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  air-space  in  the  rooms  in  which 
they  worked.  Of  104  men  having  less  than  500  cubic  feet  (tf  air  to 
breathe,  13  had  suffered  from  blood-spitting  and  13  others  from  catarrh ;  oi 
115  men  having  from  500  to  600  cubic  feet  of  air,  5  had  suffered  from 
blood-spitting,  4  from  catarrh  ;  of  101  men  having  more  than  600  cul»c  feet 
of  air,  4  had  suffered  from  blood-spitting  and  2  from  catarrh. 

With  regard  to  prisoners,  there  is  the  contrast  between  two  prisons  in 
Vienna,  cited  by  Dr  Parkes  in  his  '  Practical  Hygiene.'  In  the  LeopokLstadt 
prison,  which  was  very  badly  ventilated,  there  died  in  the  years  1834 — 1847, 
378  prisoners  out  of  4280,  or  86  per  1000;  of  whom  no  fewer  than  220, 
or  51*4  per  1000,  died  from  phthisis.  In  the  well-ventilated  House  of 
Correction  in  the  same  city  there  were  from  1850  to  1854,  3037  prisoners, 
of  whom  43  died,  or  14  per  1000 ;  and  of  these  24,  or  7*9  per  1000,  died 
of  phthisis.  Diet  and  mode  of  life  were,  it  is  believed,  the  same  in  both 
establishments.  It  is  a  flaw  in  the  case  that  the  average  length  of  the 
periods  during  which  the  prisoners  were  detained  in  each  prison  is  not 
given ;  but  Dr  Parkes  thinks  that  no  correction  on  this  ground,  even  if  needed, 
could  account  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  death-rate.  The  great  {srevalence 
of  phthisis  among  prisoners  in  general  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Dr 
Baly,  as  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  '  Becords  of  the  Millbank  Feni- 
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tentiary.'  But  he  was  unable  to  determine  what  part  in  the  aetiology  of 
the  disease  should  be  assigned  to  defective  ventilation,  and  what  to  other 
depressing  causes. 

Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  only  in  very  exceptional  instances  can  over- 
crowding or  defective  ventilation  be  so  isolated  from  other  injurious  conditions, 
apart  from  direct  contagion,  as  to  be  proved  the  main  cause  of  phthisis. 
For  example,  an  important  investigation  was  made  by  Dr  Greenhow  in  1860 
and  in  1861  as  to  the  origin  of  the  great  mortality  from  phthisis  among  the 
workpeople  employed  in  many  of  the  largest  industrial  occupations  of  the 
country,  and  he  found  that  the  inhalation  of  dust  of  various  kinds  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  disease  so  far  as  these  persons  are  concerned  (p.  1092). 
But  Dr  Greenhow  himself  pointed  out  that  another  cause  was  certainly  the 
'*  working  in  ill-ventilated  or  over-heated  factory  rocmis  or  workshops,  as  in 
those  of  some  of  the  silk  mills  of  Coventry,  in  the  domestic  weaving  shops, 
and  in  the  watchmakers'  factories  and  workshops  of  the  same  city,  in  the 
button-makers'  and  various  other  workshops  of  Birmingham,  in  the  factory 
rooms  of  Blackburn  and  Nottingham,  and  in  many  domestic  shops  and  ware- 
houses." Abundant  details  in  support  of  this  conclusion  are  to  be  found  in 
the  report  which  he  furnished  to  Mr  Simon. 

iii.  Inheritance  is  the  most  important  predisposing  cause  of  phthisis. — 
It  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience  that  in  some  families  deaths 
from  phthisis  occur,  generation  after  generation,  with  terrible  frequency. 
Parents  and  their  o^pring  are  swept  off  in  turn,  so  that  sometimes 
there  is  hardly  a  survivor  to  maintain  the  stock.  Actuaries  are  so 
impressed  with  these  facts  that  whenever  it  can  be  ascertained,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  candidate  for  life  insurance,  that  he  has  lost  a  parent  or  more  than 
one  brother  and  sister  from  consumption,  it  is  held  at  almost  all  offices  that 
an  addition  to  the  premium  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cover  the  increased 
risk ;  and  if  both  parents  have  died  of  phthisis,  or  more  than  two  other 
near  relatives,  the  "  life  "  is  generally  regarded  as  almost  uninsurable  on 
reasonable  terms.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  an  augmented 
liability  to  what  is  (after  all)  only  one  among  a  great  many  other  possible 
causes  of  death  should  be  taken  as  diminishing  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
general  "  expectancy  "  of  the  candidate,  but  the  requirements  of  the  offices 
are  in  practice  found  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  however,  the  question  of  the  inheritance 
of  consumption  requires  far  more  consideration  than  has  generally  been 
given  to  it.  Among  persons  actually  affected  with  phthisis,  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  the  occurrence  of  a  like  disease  can  be  traced  in  their 
relatives  appears  from  certain  investigations  made  by  Dr  Theodore  Williams, 
and  recorded  in  the  *  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  for  1871,  to  be  48*4  per  cent.  The 
patients  were  seen  in  private  practice,  so  that  the  results  are  probably  as 
little  inaccurate  in  the  way  of  omission  as  can  be  expected  in  such  inquiries, 
although  it  would  be  an  advantage,  for  the  piupose  of  comparison,  if  we 
knew  to  what  extent  a  similar  family  history  exists  in  the  population 
generaUy.  But  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  figures  given  by  Dr  Williams, 
or  any  similar  figures,  as  indicating  in  a  scientific  sense  the  extent  to  which 
consumption  is  transmitted  by  inheritance.  The  difficulty  is  often  brought 
out  very  clearly  by  proposers  for  life  insurance.  A  candidate  has  had 
perhaps  two  or  three  brothers  who  were  consumptive,  but  one,  he  says, 
brought  on  the  disease  by  dissipation  and  intemperance ;  another  was  in  the 
army,  and  was  stationed  first  in  India  and  then  in  Canada  at  a  few  months' 
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interval ;  a  third  may  have  got  a  chill  in  bathing ;  and  he  winds  up  by 
declaring  that  phthisis  has  not  been  a  "family  comi^aint "  after  alL  Nov, 
among  the  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Williams,  484  in  number,  in  whidi  pbthiaw 
was  traced  among  the  relatives  of  patients  themselves  phthisical,  there 
were  120  in  which  the  disease  had  existed  in  one  or  both  of  the  parents,  but 
224  in  which  it  affected  only  brothers  or  sisters.  There  can  be  no  doobi 
that  if  inquiries  had  been  made  as  to  the  existence  of  definite  "  exciting 
causes"  of  the  disease  in  these  cases  they  would  have  been  found  to  beveiy 
often  present.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  draw  a  line  anjrwhere  between 
what  might  be  called  respectively  "hereditary"  and  "accidental"  pfathiiia. 
Probably  there  are  few  families  in  which  the  consumptive  tendency  is  so 
strong  that  it  could  not  bo  kept  in  abeyance  by  hygienic  precautions  if  tiiey 
were  thoroughly  and  vigorously  carried  out ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  very  few  families^  if  any,  in  which  the  disease  may  not  show  itself  in 
such  members  of  it  as  systematically  neglect  their  heidth,  or  are  exposed 
year  after  year  to  unfavourable  circumstances. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine  in  what  proportion  of  cases  the 
so-called  "family  predisposition"  to  consumption  implies  the  actual  trans- 
mission of  a  definite  tendency  to  this  disease,  and  in  what  proportion  of 
cases  it  is  merely  the  expression  of  a  general  delicacy  of  constitation 
(or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  "vulnerability"),  which  renders  Uioae  who  are 
derived  from  certain  stocks  liable  to  be  attacked  by  consumption  in  suc- 
cession, as  they  happen  to  come  under  conditions  suitable  to  its  devel<^nnait 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  insurance  offices  the  distinction  is  not  mate- 
rial, for  in  either  case  the  demand  for  an  enhanced  premium  is  equally  jus- 
tifiable. One  fact  which  tells  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  family 
predisposition  is  often  a  mere  vulnerability  is  that  the  liability  to  consump- 
tion is  believed  to  be  much  above  the  average  in  those  who  come  from 
parents  already  failing  in  health  from  any  cause,  in  those  b^otten  by  a 
father  advanced  in  years,  in  those  bom  of  a  very  young  mother,  and  also  in 
the  later  offspring  of  a  woman  exhausted  by  frequent  and  rafnd  cliild-bearing. 
Moreover,  there  is  little  evidence  of  a  specially  strong  tendency  to  {dithisis 
in  the  children  of  parents  actually  consumptive,  one  or  both  of  them, 
at  the  time  of  procreation. 

llie  experience  of  insurance  offices  as  well  as  of  private  practice  is  that 
a  phthisical  tendency  is  more  frequently  transmitted  by  the  mother  than  by 
the  father. 

iv.  Personal  predisposition, — It  is  a  very  old  belief  that  persons  of  a 
particular  bodily  frame  and  physiognomy  are  prone  to  tuberculous  dis- 
eases ;  and  this  has  been  called  a  diathesis.  Little  value,  however,  can  be 
attached  to  the  statements  of  early  writers  on  the  subject,  because  "  scrof  oK" 
as  it  was  called,  was  often  coi^ounded  with  rickets  or  wiUi  congenital 
syphilis ;  and,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  the  numerous  signs  of  the 
"  scrofulous  diathesis"  varied  widely  with  the  "  temperament"  of  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  "nervous,"  "  sanguine,"  or  "bilious."  All  this  ¥ras  very 
confusing;  and  it  seemed  a  step  in  advance  when  Sir  William  Jenner, 
in  1860,  proposed  to  distinguish  two  diathetic  states — ^tnbercuIosiB  and 
scrofulosis. 

As  leading  features  of  tuberculosis  he  gave  the  following : — "  Nervous 
system  highly  developed;  mind  and  body  active;  figure  slim;  adipose 
tissue  smcdl  in  quantity ;  organisation  generally  delicate ;  skin  thin ;  eoa- 
plexion  clear ;  superficial  veins  distinct ;  blush  ready ;  eyes  bright^  popib 
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large ;  eyelashes  long ;  hair  silken ;  face  oval,  good-looking ;  ends  of  long 
bones  small,  shafts  thin  and  rigid  ;  limbs  straight.  Children  the  subjects  of 
tuberculosis  usually  cut  their  teeth,  run  alone,  and  talk,  early." 

He  described  scrofidosis  as  follows : — "  Temperament  phlegmatic ;  mind 
and  body  lethargic ;  figure  heavy ;  skin  thick  and  opaque  ;  complexion  dull, 
pasty-looking ;'  upper  lip  and  al»  of  nose  thick ;  nostrils  expanded ;  face 
plain ;  lymphatic  glands  perceptible  to  touch ;  abdomen  full ;  ends  of  the 
long  bones  rather  large ;  shafts  thick." 

Among  the  pathological  tendencies  of  the  former  morbid  conditions  he 
mentioned  not  only  "  deposits  or  formations  of  tubercles,"  but  "  fatty  degene- 
ration of  liver  and  kidneys,  and  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes." 
To  the  latter  he  assigned  ^*  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  a 
peciiliar  kind ;  so-called  strumous  ophthalmia ;  inflammation  of  the  tarsi ; 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  bronchi,  stomach,  and  intestines ; 
inflammation  and  suppimttion  of  the  bronchial  glands  on  trifling  irritation  ; 
obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin ;  caries  of  bone." 

Many  physicians  still  believe  that  Jenner's  descriptions  correspond  with 
two  great  types,  the  recognition  of  which  is  really  important  in  practice. 
But  this  belief  is  incompatible  with  modern  views  as  to  the  relation  between 
tubercle  and  caseating  aflections  of  lymph-glands ;  no  less  incompatible  with 
BuhFs  theory  of  infection  than  with  the  more  recent  demonstration  that  the 
glandular  aflections  are  themselves  tuberculous. 

Moreover,  though  many  of  those  who  die  of  phthisis  present  the  charac- 
ters, according  to  Jenner,  of  scrofula,  a  much  larger  proportion  have  no 
such  indications ;  while  his  description  of  tuberculosis  seems  to  refer  to  a 
habit  of  body  which,  while  not  incompatible  with  symmetrical  growth  and 
physical  beauty,  shows  a  want  of  power  of  resistance  to  disease  in  general, 
rather  than  to  the  invasion  of  tubercle  in  particular. 

Mr  Francis  Oalton  and  the  late  Dr  Mahomed  recorded  in  the  '  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports'  for  1881  the  results  of  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Physiognomy 
of  Phthisis  by  the  Method  of  Composite  Portraiture."  Their  conclusions 
seem  to  bear  out  the  view  just  stated.  For  although  they  were  able  to 
obtain  from  the  photographs  of  442  phthisical  patients  two  types  of  face — 
the  one  of  narrow  ovoid  shape,  the  other  a  broad  face  with  coarse  features, 
— yet  this  was  only  by  the  careful  selection  of  a  few  out  of  the  whole 
number ;  and  they  found  a  larger  proportion  of  narrow  ovoid  faces  among 
patients  who  were  not  phthisical  than  among  those  who  were. 

The  fact  is  that  the  words  scrofula  and  struma  have  been  applied  in  so 
loose  and  arbitrary  a  way,  quite  independently  of  chronic  swelling  of  the 
cervical  lymph-glands,  or  even  of  evidence  of  caseous  disease  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  that  it  is  better  to  avoid  their  use  until  we  have  a  collection  of 
facts  based  on  the  accurate  use  of  clinical  or  pathological  terms.  Moreover, 
tendencies  to  scrofula  or  tubercle  which  are  never  carried  out  can  scarcely 
be  the  subject  of  useful  discussion,  nor  can  the  exploded  doctrine  of  tempera- 
ments be  revived  until  we  again  accept  the  four  Galenical  humours  and  their 
eucrasia  or  dyscrasia. 

The  phthinoid  chest, — There  still  remains  the  question  whether  a  ten- 
dency to  phthisis  is  indicated  by  any  particular  form  of  chest.  Dr  Gee 
recognises  two  shapes  of  chest  in  persons  predisposed  to  consumption. 

•  One  of  them  is  the  "alar,"  or  "pterygoid"  chest  of  Galen  and  Aretseus. 
This  is  narrow  and  shallow,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  being  especially 
small,  and  the  angles  of  the  scapulae  projecting  like  wings ;  its  peculiarities 
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depend  upon  drooping  or  increased  obliquity  of  the  ribs,  as  the  result  of 
which  the  shoulders  faJl  and  the  length  of  the  thorax  from  above  downwards 
is  increased;  the  alar  or  "winged"  appearance  is  caused  by  the  projection  of 
the  scapulae.  The  throat  is  often  prominent,  the  neck  long,  and  the  head 
carried  unduly  forwards. 

The  other  is  called  the  "  flat"  chest ;  this,  instead  ci  being  rounded, 
is  flattened  in  front,  the  rib  cartilages  losing  their  curve  and  becoming 
straight;  or  the  stemiun  may  actually  be  depressed  below  the  level  of 
the  costal  ends  of  the  cartilages.  Persons  who  are  extremely  fiat- 
chested  often  have  broad  shoulders,  so  that^  as  one  stands  facing  them,  one 
might  fancy  them  to  be  by  no  means  ill  developed.  Traube  and  other 
Grerman  writers  lay  great  stress  on  the  significance  of  a  flat  chest  as  indicat- 
ing a  liability  to  consumption,  and  Dr  Wilks  used  to  insist  on  it  strongly. 

But  probably  the  "  flat  chest  of  phthisis,"  like  the  "  rounded  chest  of 
bronchitis,"  is  an  acquired  condition,  the  result  of  disease^  not  the  indication 
of  its  future  advent.  Neither  the  alar  nor  the  flat  chest  is  seen  in  early 
phthisis  with  more  frequency  than  other  varieties  of  ill-shapen  chest,  which 
often  result  from  neglect  during  childhood,  and  are  consequently  very 
common  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Again,  one  cannot  dissociate  congenital  from  acquired  deformities  of  the 
thorax  in  regard 'to  their  possible  influence  on  the  subsequent  occurrence 
of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs.  Freund,  in  1859,  maintained  Uiat  what 
caused  a  small  and  contracted  chest  was  often  a  premature  ossification  o( 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  occurring  even  in  early  infancy.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  Dr  Hutchinson,  in  advocating  the  use  of  the  spirometer,  did 
not  suggest  that  a  defective  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs  indicated  a  tendency 
to  phthisis,  but  rather  that  it  was  a  sign  of  the  actual  presence  of  the 
disease  at  an  early  stage.  Again,  deformity  of  the  chest  from  lateral  curva- 
ture seems  certainly  not  to  carry  with  it  any  increased  liability  to  consump- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  the  habit  of  stooping  at  a 
desk,  or  in  the  work  of  a  tailor  or  shoemaker,  or  weaver,  although  it  cannot 
but  be  injurious  to  the  health,  specially  favoiu^  the  development  of  phthisis. 
Nor  is  there  evidence  that  the  foolish  practice  of  compressing  the  base  of 
the  chest  by  stays  is  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect. 

iv.  Predisposition  from  general  causes. — ^The  following  deteriorating  influ- 
ences lead  only  indirectly  to  phthisis,  by  weakening  the  health  and  the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  tissues. 

Food  insufficient  in  quantity  and  had  in  qualUy  is  assumed  to  predispoee  to 
phthisis,  but  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  adduce  any  positive  proof  of  this. 

The  same  doubt  applies  to  the  presence  of  ancemia.  Certainly  both 
emaciation  and  anaemia  may  go  on  to  an  extreme  degree  in  hospitals  where 
cases  of  phthisis  are  present,  and  yet  no  tubercle  develops. 

ChUd'beaHng  and  suckling  seem  often  to  be  concerned  with  phthisis  in 
women.  It  is  a  well-known  and  remarkable  fact  that  during  gestation, 
consumption  is  scarcely  ever  fatal.  The  patient  survives  until  labour  is 
over,  after  which  the  symptoms  become  more  urgent  than  ever,  and  death 
may  follow  rapidly.  In  many  cases  the  disease  appears  to  begin  during 
lactation,  or  after  profuse  puerperal  haemorrhage.  Cases  associated  with 
child-bearing  genersJly  run  a  particularly  acute  course.* 

*  These  consideratioua  are  so  important  in  regard  to  Ufe  insurance,  that  it  is  oolj 
prudent  to  coant  all  deaths  of  mothers  "in  childbed"  or  "after  defiverj"  as  doe  to 
phthisis,  unless  there  is  explicit  evidence  of  previous  good  health. 
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Akokdie  intemperance  has  a  doubtful  position  in  the  aetiology  of  phthisis. 
Clinical  experience  shows  that  dnuikards  die  in  large  numbers  of  this 
disease ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  exclude  the  operation  of  other  causes, 
such  as  bad  ventilation,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Moreover,  some 
writers  have  believed  that  the  moderate  and  even  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol 
is  rather  prophylactic  against  than  productive  of  phthisis.  Observations  in 
the  United  States  have  been  cited  in  favour  of  this  view.  Dr  Walshe  and 
Dr  Wilks  do  not  accept  intemperance  as  a  cause  of  consumption,  while  Dr 
Williams  has  no  hesitation  in  doing  so.  Lately  Dr  Owen,  of  St  George's 
Hospital,  found  that,  among  the  phthisical  patients  attending  there,  50  per 
cent,  were,  on  their  own  showing,  excessive  drinkers,  while  only  33*5  per 
cent,  of  the  other  patients  confessed  to  habits  of  intemperance ;  or,  put  in 
another  way,  of  100  non-consumptive  patients,  41*6  professed  to  be  tem- 
perate ;  of  100  consumptives,  only  23. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  drunkenness  goes  with  poverty,  exposure, 
and  unhealthy  living,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  predisposing  causes  of 
bronchial  and  alveolar  catarrh  and  so  of  phthisis.  Again,  most  of  the  pubUcans, 
barmen,  and  other  intemperate  classes  who  consult  a  specialist  will  be  subjects 
of  the  disease  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  is  esteemed.  Is  phthisis  less 
common  in  Italy  than  in  Great  Britain,  in  Constantinople  than  in  Glasgow  ? 
Are  total  abstainers  more  exempt  from  consumption  than  temperate  persons  1 
And  do  no  intemperate  persons  recover  from  phthisis  9  These  are  questions 
not  yet  answered. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  phthisis  in  drunkards  is  usually  fibroid 
rather  than  tuberculous.  Huss,  of  Stockholm,  suggested  this  opinion  about 
1850,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  derive  support  from  the  fact  that  alcohol 
causes  a  growth  of  interstitial  fibrous  tissue  in  the  liver,  and  perhaps  also 
in  the  kidneys  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  body.  But  it  is  certain  that 
tubercular  peritonitis  of  the  most  typical  kind  is  often  seen  in  intemperate 
persons  who  also  have  hepatic  cirrhosis.  We  have  given  reason  to  believe 
that  **  fibroid  phthisis  "  is  not  essentially  distinct  from  the  more  purely  tuber- 
cular form  of  the  disease,  but  is  only  the  extreme  type  of  what  almost  every 
case  of  phthisis  shows  in  some  degree,  a  power  of  repair  by  cicatrisation, 
adhesions,  and  fibroid  thickening.  Moreover,  the  diagnosis  of  fibroid  phthisis 
which  during  the  life  of  the  patient  had  been  partially  based  upon  a  history 
t>f  alcoholic  intemperance,  has  been  repeatedly  falsified  by  the  autopsy. 

Diabetes  is  a  frequent  cause  of  a  phthisis  which  is  peculiarly  pneumonic 
in  character ;  its  relations  to  tubercle  are  still  disputed.  This  point  will  be 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Diabetes,  but  here  the  probabiUty  may  be  stated 
that  the  diabetic  afiection  of  the  lungs  is  an  acute  variety  of  tuberculous 
.phthisis. 

Syphilis  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  development  of  a  destructive 
disease  of  the  lung,  which  on  post-mortem  examination  is  found  to  be  typically 
tuberculous.  No  fewer  than  thirteen  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Guy's 
Hospital  between  the  years  1863  and  1873.  But  one  must  not  forget  that 
among  syphilitic  patients,  especially  in  hospital  practice,  many  are  intemperate, 
destitute,  and  every  way  careless  of  their  health.  Consequently  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  relation  between  the  phthisis  and  the  syphilis  may,  in  many 
of  the  instances  just  referred  to,  have  been  one  of  mere  coincidence.  Or  it 
is  possible  that  the  cachexia  of  syphilis  may  favour  the  development  of 
tubercle  in  the  same  way  as  it  leads  to  lardaceous  disease  of  the  viscera  and 
to  tabes  dorsalis.     The  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  occasionally 
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followed  by  striking  improvement  in  the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of 
what  had  appeared  to  be  phthisis  in  a  syphilitic  subject^  or  even  by  tb«r 
complete  subsidence.  It  is  true  that  any  treatment  which  improves  the 
general  health  of  a  consumptive  patient  may  be  followed  by  an  appareot 
cure  of  the  pulmonary  affection  ;  but  a  more  probable  way  of  ezpkuuUioii 
of  the  striking  action  of  antisyphilitic  remedies  in  the  cases  in  question  is 
to  recognise  a  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungs  capable  of  simulating  phthi8tt» 
but  pathologically  distinct.  The  characters  of  such  a  disease,  distinct  from 
true  or  tubercular  phthisis  occurring  in  a  syphilitic  subject^  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  chapter  on  chronic  inflammations  of  the  lungs  {suprOy  p.  1011).* 

The  foUowing  conditions  affect  the  lungs  direcUy^  and  act  as  {M^dispoeii^ 
causes  of  phthisis  by  producing  precedent  catarrh. 

vi.  Inhalation  of  dust, — Eamaazzini,  in  his  work,  *  De  Morbis  Artifieom,' 
published  in  1703,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  out  that  certain 
classes  of  workmen  are  liable  to  have  their  lungs  injuriously  affected  by 
dust  given  off  by  the  materials  which  they  employ.  In  the  preaent 
century  the  question  has  been  studied  very  thoroughly,  especially  in 
England  and  in  Germany ;  and  Zenker  has  proposed  to  term  the  pnlmonaiy 
diseases  due  to  this  cause  Fneumonoconiosis  (koviq  =  dust).  The  nature  of 
the  mischief  set  up  in  the  respiratory  organs  by  breathing  dust  varies  widely 
in  different  cases.  It  may  be  a  mere  catarrh  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia] 
tubes,  leading  to  chronic  cough  and  emphysema,  and  perhaps  proving  (atal 
by  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  dropsy.  But  in  many  in- 
stances it  consists  in  consolidation  of  the  lung,  which  may  ultimately  lead 
to  the  formation  of  cavities,  and  spread  through  the  pulmonary  tissue  from 
apex  to  base,  as  in  other  cases  of  phthisis ;  so  that  it  has  been  usual  to 
speak  of  "  minersV'  "  weavers',"  and  "  knifegrinders'  consumption."  Patholo- 
gists, however,  almost  without  exception  maintained  that  the  lesions  found 
in  such  cases  were  not  tuberculous.  Whether  tubercle  was  regarded  as  a 
deposit  from  the  blood  in  a  special  dyscrasia,  or  as  a  particular  kind  d 
new  growth,  it  seemed  equally  logical  to  deny  the  possibility  of  its  being 
due  to  a  mere  local  irritation  of  the  tissues.     These  views  were  of  coarse 

*  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  gammata  should  not  derelop  themadTet  m  tlw 
lung  as  well  as  in  any  other  organ;   but  the  recorded  instances  in  which  sndi 


are  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  poH-nnfrtem  room  seem  to  me  to  be  genenlly  opei 
to  more  or  less  doubt.      Take,  for  example,  Dr  Qoodhart's  case,  of  whidi  then  is  a 


coloured  plate  in  vol.  xxx  of  the  '  Pathological  Transactions.'  He  himself 
that  Dr  Reginald  Thompson  considered  the  supposed  gummata  to  be  relics  of  pahno- 
nary  hssmorrhag^  {loc.  cit.,  p.  236),  and  they  certainly  do  not  seem  to  me  to  dBkr  at 
aU  from  the  encapsuled  cheesy  masses  which  are  often  found  in  ordinary  cases  of  phthiBs. 
Moreover,  one  cannot  admit  in  the  present  state  of  pathology  that  the  nndonbtod  ptf 
tubercles  which  also  existed  in  large  numbers  in  Dr  Qoodhart's  case  were  merely  tecondaiy 
results  of  the  caseation  of  gummata,  causing  infection  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  ahfaoogk  s 
few  years  ago  such  an  interpretation  of  the  facts  would  to  most  obserVers  hare  appetred 
satisfactory.  In  vol.  xxviii  of  the  '  Pathological  Transactions '  may  be  found  a  detailsd 
discussion  of  the  relations  between  syphilis  and  phthisis  by  Dr  Qoodhart  (pp.  313 — SS9); 
and  there  are  slso  cases  in  which  the  lungs  appeared  to  contain  syphilitic  lenons,  lecoHei 
by  Dr  PyeSmith  and  Dr  Green  (ibid.,  pp.  331,  334).  But  I  fail  to  disoover,  either  tbov 
or  anywhere  else,  such  examples  of  extensive  lung  disease,  obviously  and  nnmistaksUy 
different  from  tubercular  phthisis,  as  certainly  ought  now  and  then  to  be  met  with  tf 
the  views  held  by  these  observers  were  correct.  Dr  Moxon,^  when  pathologist  at  Ga/t 
Hospital,  was  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  several  syphilitic  cases  he  foond  xa 
the  lungs  indurated  patches,  the  centres  of  which  had  sloughed  away  so  as  to  fom 
cavities  in  the  interior  of  which  shreddy  masses  were  still  hanging.  And  I  think  thsi 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  appearances  were  almost  characteristic  of  a  sjphifitK 
affection.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  they  are  altogether  unlike  those  which  sypmfit  a 
known  to  produce  in  other  organs.— C.  H.  P.  (1880). 
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adopted  by  those  who  accepted  Niemeyer's  doctrine  of  the  non-tubercular 
nature  of  phthisis  in  general.  And  the  theory  of  the  local  development 
of  tubercles,  as  the  result  of  tissue-infection  from  lesions  themselves 
inflammatory,  seemed  to  remove  all  difficulties  by  explaining  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  the  more  recently  affected  parts  of  the  lungs  show 
tubercles  when  none  can  be  discovered  in  the  parts  which  were  earliest 
diseased. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  reports  of  autopsies  could  decide  the  matter, 
since  they  generally  affirm  that  the  appearances  found  in  the  lungs  are  alto- 
gether different  from  what  are  seen  in  tubercular  cases.  But  several  points 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  One  is  that  the  character  of  the  lesions  in  the 
lungs  is  often  greatly  obscured  by  the  discoloration  from  the  foreign  par- 
ticles deposited  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Another  is  that  as  a  rule  the  de- 
structive diseases  of  the  lungs  which  are  due  to  inhalation  of  dust  occur  at 
rather  a  late  period  of  life,  and  advance  slowly  to  a  fatal  termination  ;  in 
both  respects  they  resemble  that  form  of  phthisis  which  is  regarded  by  many 
pathologists  as  distinct  from  the  tubercular,  and  termed  fibroid.  In  descrip- 
tions of  the  diseased  lungs  of  miners,  potters,  or  stoneworkers,  the  use  of 
the  word  tubercle  is  carefully  avoided;  but  mention  is  often  made  of 
"  nodules,''  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  a  pea,  scattered  in  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  of  an  opaque,  greyish-yellow  colour,  and  perhaps  with  a  small  central 
cavity.  The  microscope  is  called  in  to  prove  the  negative  fact  that  the 
nodules  in  question  fail  to  present  whatever  histological  structure  may 
happen  to  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  tubercle  at  the  time  when  the 
observation  is  made ;  or  possibly  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  hardness  and  resistance  to  pressiure,  the  fact  being  overlooked  that 
undoubted  tubercles,  if  they  fail  to  caseate,  undergo  conversion  into  precisely 
similar  bodies.  Anatomically  the  chronic  pneumonia  of  grinders  and  potters 
cannot  be  separated  from  chronic  tubercular  phthisis. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease  due  to 
dust-inhalation  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  more  chronic  forms  of 
phthisis.  Dr  Greenhow,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
subject,  insisted  (in  the  'Pathological  Society's  Trajisactions,'  vol.  zvi, 
p.  61,  et  passim)  on  ''the  coincidence  of  a  cool  skin  and  a  quiet  pulse 
with  wheezy  asthmatic  cough  and  copious  muco-purulent  expectoration," 
as  rendering  "  the  diagnosis  from  tubercular  phthisis  comparatively  easy." 
And  elsewhere  he  says  that  "shortness  of  breath  almost  invariably 
precedes  by  some  considerable  time  the  appearance  of  cough,  and  the 
patient  is  often  ailing  for  many  years  before  being  disabled  from  work." 
But  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  early  dyspnoea  is  distinctive, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  bronchitis  and  emphysema  are  marked  effects 
of  the  inhalation  of  dust.  Moreover,  it  is  possible,  as  Seltmann  suggested 
in  the  'Deutsches  Archiv'  for  1867,  that  when  foreign  matters  are  deposited 
in  the  lungs  in  large  quantity  the  respiratory  smiace  may  be  so  much 
diminished  that  dyspnoea  is  a  result. 

Lastly,  recognition  of  the  presence  of  Koch's  bacilli  has  conclusively 
established  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  disease,  and  confirmed,  in  several 
cases  of  pneumonoconiosis,  the  justice  of  the  opinions  above  expressed.^ 

*  Bacilli  were  found  in  two  cases  of  grinders'  phthisis  at  Brompton  Hospital  kindly 
commnnicated  to  the  writer  by  Dr  Theodore  Williams,  and  in  three  cases  of  potters'  phthisis, 
pablished  by  Mr  Watson  Cheyne  in  a  valoable  paper  on  the  "  Relation  of  Micro-organisms 
to  Tuberculosis/'  in  the  '  Practitioner'  for  April*  1888  (p.  294). 
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The  materials  which  give  off  dust  that  may  enter  the  re^iratoiy  ocgUB 
are  of  various  kinds.     They  may  be  classified  as  follows. 

(1)  Particles  of  carbon. — ^As  far  back  as  1813  Pearson,  in  Uic  'Philo- 
sophical Transactions/  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  black  diacoloratioii 
of  the  lungs  and  of  the  bronchial  glands,  which  is  found  in  most  aduha,  but 
not  in  children,  consists  of  particles  of  carbon  "  introduced  with  the  air  in 
breathing,"  and  originally  "  derived  from  the  combustion  of  coal,  wood,  and 
other  inflammable  materials."  A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  by  I^iennec 
In  1831  Dr  Gregory  recorded  the  case  of  a  labourer  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Dalkeith  ;  both  lungs  were  throughout  of  a  uniform  coal-black  colour,  and 
)rielded,  when  washed,  a  dark  matter,  which  was  found  by  Dr  ChristiMm  to 
resist  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  of  chlorine,  and  to  yield  by 
distillation  products  just  like  those  which  result  from  the  distillation  ci  ooaL 
The  conclusion  seemed  irresistible  that  the  organs  had  been  discoloured  by  the 
penetration  of  coal-dust  from  without.  "  Spurious  melanosis,"  therefore,  and 
AfUhracosiSf  proposed  by  Stratton  in  1837,  were  the  terms  applied  to  this 
condition  of  the  lungs.  But  Hasse  in  1841,  and  Yirchow  in  1847,  gave 
reasons  for  doubting  this  explanation,  and  it  was  not  until  1860  that  a  case 
was  recorded  by  Traube  in  the  '  Deutsche  Klinik,'  which  finally  estaUished 
the  reality  of  anthracosis.  The  patient  was  a  man  who  for  about  twelve 
years  had  been  engaged  in  loading  and  unloading  wood-cluurcoaL  He  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  expectorate  a  black  substance,  and  when  he  died 
his  lungs  were  found  to  be  almost  everywhere  of  a  black  colour,  yielding  to 
pressure  a  black  frothy  fluid  which  stained  the  fingers  like  thin  Indian  ink. 
Both  in  the  sputa,  and  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  there  were  found  minute 
foreign  bodies  of  irregular  form,  with  pointed  processes.  That  these  were 
fragments  of  wood-charcoal  was  evident  not  only  from  a  oompaiison  with 
particles  of  the  charcoal  brought  from  the  place  where  the  man  had 
worked,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  showed  the  circular  discs 
characteristic  of  the  woody  fibres  of  Goniferse.  A  second  similar  case  eame 
before  Traube  six  years  later,  but  even  he  did  not  at  fiirst  admit  from  these 
two  cases  that  the  finely  granular  material  which  gives  a  black  c(4our  to 
healthy  lungs  as  life  advances  is  also  inhaled  carbon.  This  conclnsicm  was 
greatly  helped  by  Zenker's  discovery  that  the  lungs  of  those  who  work 
with  red  oidde  of  iron  become  full  of  red  particles.  In  1866  Yirchow  took 
an  opportunity  of  recanting  his  former  views,  and  Sindfleisch  in  his 
'  Handbook '  ascribes  anthracosis  to  the  cause  denoted  by  the  word. 

Modem  histology  has  removed  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine,  by  showii^  that  leucoeytee  are 
capable  of  taking  particles  of  foreign  materials  into  Uieir  substance,  and  that 
animal  membranes  are  permeable  in  a  way  that  formerly  was  un8u^)ected. 

In  1858,  in  describing  in  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  'a  spedmen 
of  "  miner's  lung  "  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Scotland,  Yirchow  had 
stated  that  scarcely  any  of  the  black  matter  was  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
alveoli ;  and  in  their  walls  it  lay  not  beneath  the  endothelium,  but  between 
the  elastic  fibres  and  the  connective  tissue.  It  was  still  more  abundant  in 
the  interlobular  and  peribronchial  fibrous  tracts,  and  beneath  the  puhnonarj 
pleura.  It  may  even  be  present  in  the  costal  and  diaphragmatic  jdeura,  as 
well  as  in  the  bronchial  glands.  At  Guy's  Hospital  we  once  found  some  kA 
it  free  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  pericardial  space,  separated  by 
the  fibrous  wall  of  the  sac  from  an  intensely  black  gland  that  lay  just 
outside.     The  distribution  of  inhaled  particles  of  dust  has  been  studied 
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experimentally  by  von  Jus,  whose  observations  are  recorded  in  the  *  Arch. 
f.  exp.  Pathologic '  for  1876.  He  injected  cinnabar  into  the  air-passages 
of  dogs,  and  found  that  the  particles  were  rapidly  taken  up  by  cells 
Tivhich  he  believed  to  be  altered  leucocytes,  so  that  five  days  later  scarcely 
any  pigment  was  left  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli;  within  six  hours  after 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment  some  of  it  reached  the  bronchial 
glands,  being  first  deposited  in  their  cortical  layer,  but  ultimately  reaching 
their  medullary  structure;  much,  however,  remained  in  the  lungs,  being 
accumulated  in  the  connective  tissue,  between  the  lobules,  round  the 
vessels  and  the  tubes,  and  beneath  the  pleura.  In  other  words,  von  Jus 
found  that  its  distribution  corresponded  precisely  with  what  had  been 
described  by  Virchow  in  the  case  of  the  miner's  lung. 

The  phthisis  associated  with  anthracosis  is  attended  with  one  special 
symptom,  which  may  be  conveniently  mentioned  here.  This  is  the  "  black 
spit "  which  is  often  ejected  in  considerable  quantities  and  for  a  long  time, 
even  by  miners  who  have  entirely  ceased  to  follow  their  occupation.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  often  due  to  the  gradual  disintegration  of 
the  blackened  and  infiltrated  parts  of  the  lungs,  or  comes  from  vomicae  such 
as  are  sometimes  found  after  death,  full  of  a  black  liquid.  Thus,  Dr 
Greenhow  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  in  1869  the  lungs  of  a  collier 
who  about  ten  days  before  his  death  suddenly  spat  up  matter  closely 
resembling  black  paint,  and  continued  to  expectorate  four  or  five  ounces 
daily  untU  he  died ;  in  the  right  lung  there  was  a  large  irregular  cavity, 
containing  a  quantity  of  black  pulpy  residue.  Nevertheless  sputa  may 
be  very  black  without  there  being  any  lesion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
beyond  the  anthracosis  ;  haemoptysis  or  the  detection  of  elastic  tissue  or  of 
bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  needful  to  prove  that  ulceration  is  going  on. 

(2)  Oxide  of  iron, — In  1864,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  anthracosis^ 
Friedreich  asked  the  question  why,  if  the  black  lungs  and  bronchial  glands 
of  coal-miners  were  due  to  inhaled  carbon,  the  workers  in  red  sandstone 
quarries  should  not  have  the  corresponding  organs  reddened  by  the  dust  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  Now,  it  happened  that  Zenker  had  at  that  very 
time  in  his  possession  the  lungs  of  a  woman  who  had,  for  seven  years  before 
her  death,  been  engaged  in  making  the  little  paper  books  in  which  gold-leaf 
is  laid.  The  paper  has  to  be  coloured  red  with  peroxide  of  iron,  and  this  is 
rubbed  in  with  a  piece  of  felt.  The  occupation  is  a  very  dusty  one ;  and 
the  woman's  lungs  were  found  after  death  to  be  throughout  of  a  bright 
brick-red  colour,  so  that  their  cut  surface  looked  just  as  if  it  had  been 
daubed  over  with  red  paint.  The  microscope  showed  that  granules  of 
oxide  of  iron  were  present,  beneath  the  pleura,  in  the  interlobular  fibroid 
septa,  in  the  peribronchial  sheaths,  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  and  even  in 
cells  occupying  their  interior.  In  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  '  Pathological 
Transactions '  there  is  a  coloured  drawing  of  a  section  of  this  lung,  iaiken 
from  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Wilson  Fox;  the  tint  is  much 
browner  than  in  Zenker's  drawings  published  in  the  '  Deutsches  Archiv ' 
two  years  before.  Zenker  proposed  to  name  the  affection  Siderosis  (atSiipog  = 
iron).  In  1874,  Merkel,  in  'Ziemssen's  Handbuch,'  was  able  to  refer  to 
seven  other  cases,  one  of  which  followed  the  use  of  red  oxide  of  iron  for 
polishing  glass.  He  had  also  met  with  two  instances  in  which  the  lungs 
were  blackened  by  the  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  one  in  which  ferric  phosphate 
was  present.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  iron  in  the  sputa  by 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
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(3)  Silica  cmd  alumina. — It  has  long  been  known  that  workmen  whose 
occupations  expose  them  to  siliceous  or  argillaceous  dust  are  very  prone 
to  die  of  phthisis.  Very  full  information  with  regard  to  the  excessive 
mortality  from  this  cause  in  certain  districts  of  England  is  contained  in 
a  paper  by  Dr  Greenhow  in  Mr  Simon's  third  *  Report  to  the  Privy  Council,' 
published  in  1861.  Merkel  proposes  to  term  the  resulting  disease  of  the 
lungs  Chalicosis  (xoXe^  =  gravel).  The  presence  of  silica  in  Uie  pul- 
monary tissue  seems  to  have  been  first  detected  chemically  by  Dr  Peacock 
and  by  Dr  Greenhow.  Russmaul,  however,  has  since  shown  (in  vcd.  ii 
of  the  '  Deutsches  Archiv ')  that  this  substance  is  present  in  greater  or  le« 
quantity  in  the  lungs  of  all  persons  (though  not  in  those  of  a  foetosX 
having  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  dust  of  the  streets  and  roads  blown 
up  by  the  wind.  In  a  railway  signalman,  stationed  in  a  very  sandy  distnct^ 
Meinel  found  that  silica  actually  formed  as  much  as  18*2  per  cent,  of  the 
ash  of  the  lungs  after  incineration;  even  in  a  stonemason  who  died  of 
phthisis,  and  whose  lungs  were  analysed  by  Kussmaul,  the  amount  was  not 
greater  than  24*7  per  cent,  of  the  ash.  Under  the  microscope  the  particles 
of  silica  may  be  seen  as  bright  bodies  of  round  or  angular  shape. 

Among  artisans  who  suffer  from  this  cause  are,  of  course,  sUmematomi^ 
lithographers,  and  millstone  makers.  Still  more  fatal  is  the  grinding  and 
polishing  of  steel  instruments — ^from  scythes  to  needles — such  as  is  carried 
on  in  Sheffield  and  Biimingham.  Whether  the  exact  nature  of  the  work  be 
needle-pointing  or  fork-grinding,  or  the  sharpening  of  fish-hooks,  the  result 
differs  but  little ;  a  large  number  of  the  men  die  prematurely,  some  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  more  between  thirty  and  forty :  very  few  survive 
the  age  of  forty  without  suffering  more  or  less  from  pulmonary  sjrmptoms. 
This  has  been  long  known  at  Sheffield  as  "  grinders'  rot"  What  is  termed 
"  dry-grinding  "  is  much  more  injurious  than  "  wet-grinding ; "  for  in  wet- 
grinding  the  wheel,  as  it  revolves,  dips  into  water  and  deposits  a  large  part 
of  the  dust  which  would  otherwise  be  earned  into  the  air.  But  even  wet- 
grinders  are  greatly  exposed  to  dust  in  "  hacking  "  their  grindstones,  which 
generally  has  to  be  done  every  day. 

Potters,  again,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  be  attacked  with  phthisis ;  "  flat> 
pressers  "  suffer  more  than  "  hoUow-pressers ; "  but  the  worst  off  of  all  ire 
**  china-scourers,"  whose  business  is  to  rub  off  the  loose  flint  powder  from 
the  china  with  sand-paper,  after  it  has  been  baked.  Another  dangerous 
occupation  is  pearl-shell  cutting. 

By  the  use  of  respirators,  and  by  other  preventive  means,  the  terriUe 
mortality  in  these  trades  has  of  late  years  been  happily  reduced. 

(4)  To  the  occupations  which  lead  to  injury  from  the  inhalation  of  vege- 
table matters  must  be  added  the  carding  of  cotton,  and  the  hackling  oi/o> 
In  two  men  who  had  worked  in  a  tobacco  factory,  Zenker  found  "  brown 
spots  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands,  evidently  due  to  the  depotitioo 
of  powdered  tobacco."* 

Pathology  of  these  pneumonoconioses, — ^It  is  clear,  then,  that  foreign  particlei 
of  various  kinds  may  find  their  way  into  the  lungs,  may  be  deposited  in  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  and  may  either  remain  there  or  be  ultimately  transpOTted 
to  the  bronchial  glands.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  a  matter  of  coune, 
that  their  presence  must  be  injurious.     Indeed,  since  the-  true  nature  of  tb« 

*  According  to  Hirt's  tables  of  mortality  from  phthisia  in  Tarious  trades  in  QermsBj 
(quoted  by  Dr  Ransome)  the  highest  death-rate  is  among  flintworkers  and  fllecattert,  ttsi 
come  grinders  and  stonecutters,  next  brush- makers,  and  then  cigar-makers  and  giasscottert. 
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black  material  found  in  the  lungs,  whether  in  health  or  in  disease,  has  of  late 
years  become  established,  increasing  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  it  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  inflammatory  or  destructive 
changes.  In  Traube's  first  case,  referred  to  above,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  any  newly  formed  connective  tissue  nor  of  any  induration  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs;  the  patient's  symptoms  were  probably  due  to 
chronic  pericarditis,  accompanied  by  double  pleurisy.  Seltmann,  of  Zankeroda, 
near  Dresden,  asserts  positively  in  the  second  volume  of  the  'Deutsches 
Archiv '  that  among  the  coal-miners  of  that  district  there  is  generally  no 
overgrowth  of  connective  tissue  whatever,  even  in  lungs  full  of  black 
deposits,  and  that  the  formation  of  cavities  is  very  rare.  As  for  tuberculosis, 
he  thinks  that  the  inhalation  of  carbon  is  actually  antagonistic  to  its  develop- 
ment— an  opinion  which  Merkel  appears  to  share. 

If,  therefore,  English  miners  are  peculiarly  liable  to  destructive  disease 
of  the  lungs,  the  explanation  may  be  that  the  galleries  in  which  they  work 
are  so  often  badly  ventilated ;  the  real  cause  of  their  being  attacked  with 
phthisis  is  not  that  the  air  which  they  breathe  contains  coal-dust  or  smoke, 
but  that  it  is  rendered  impure  as  in  crowded  workshops  or  sleeping-rooms. 
Indeed,  in  his  fourth  report,  Mr  Simon  drew  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  colliery  miners  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  differ  from 
other  miners  in  not  suffering  from  any  important  excess  of  pulmonary 
disease,  and  argued  that  the  reason  for  this  is  the  good  ventilation  of  the 
mines  in  which  they  work ;  but  he  was  still  disposed  to  think  that  this 
operated  mainly  by  removing  the  coal-dust  and  powder-smoke.  The  great 
heat  to  which  miners  are  exposed  is  probably  another  factor  in  the  aetiology 
of  the  pulmonary  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  destruction  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  is  the  result  of  the  entrance  of  other  kinds  of  foreign  particles 
into  the  lungs.  Merkel  says  that  in  his  cases  of  siderosis  fibroid  changes 
were  never  wanting,  even  when  the  patient  had  died  of  some  independent 
disease.  And  among  needle-grinders,  potters,  and  other  classes  of  workmen 
exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  flint-dust  or  finely-powdered  clay  the  prevalence 
of  phthisis  is  far  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way.  The 
only  opportunity  which  Merkel  ever  had  of  examining  a  grinder's  lung 
was  in  the  case  of  a  boy  aged  sixteen,  who  was  accidentally  killed  after 
having  worked  at  the  trade  four  and  a  half  years,  when  apparently  in 
good  health.  His  lungs  already  contained  small,  tough,  black  nodules,  of 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  as  well  as  minute  particles  of  sandstone  and  of  iron. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  irritant  which  sets  up  destructive 
changes  in  the  lungs,  the  resulting  affection  appears  to  have  exactly  the 
same  characters.  This  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  Dr  Greenhow,  when  in 
1865-70  he  successively  showed  at  the  Pathological  Society's  meetings 
the  lungs  of  a  collier,  a  copper-miner,  a  razor-grinder,  a  stone-worker,  a 
potter,  a  flax-dresser,  and  a  pearl-shell  cutter.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
lungs  may  be  almost  if  not  quite  as  black  in  those  patients  in  whom  the 
affection  was  set  up  by  sand  or  clay  as  in  the  miners  themselves.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  bronchitis,  by  interfering  with  the  natural  ciliary  action  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  causes  the  particles  of  carbon  in  dust  and  smoke, 
which  in  greater  or  less  amount  are  inhaled  by  everyone,  to  become  deposited 
in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  instead  of  being  swept  back  into  the  trachea. 
But,  further,  when  any  destructive  process  is  set  up  in  a  lung  the  affected 
parts  are  very  apt  to  become  more  deeply  blackened  than  the  rest  of  the 
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organ<  One  of  the  points  on  which  Virchow  insisted  when  he  uphetd  the 
view  that  the  discoloration  was  due  to  a  pigment  derived  from  altered 
hsematin,  was  that  even  in  children  the  development  of  phthisis  was  some- 
times attended  with  a  blackening  of  the  tissue  which  at  their  age  could  onlj 
be  regarded  as  exceptional.  The  experiments  of  von  Jus,  referred  to  above 
(p.  1095),  enable  us  to  understand  why  the  foreign  material  should  accumu- 
late in  newly-formed  fibroid  tissue,  and  even  in  fibroid  tubercles  erf  a 
diseased  lung,  just  as  it  does  in  the  connectivei-tissue  tracts  of  the  healthy 
organ  rather  than  in  its  alveoli. 

The  complete  identity  of  the  pulmonary  affections  to  which  so  many 
different  classes  of  operatives  are  liable  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  a 
common  pathological  process  is  concerned  in  producing  them.  Since  the 
irritants  which  excite  these  several  diseases  act  upon  idl  parts  of  the  lui^ 
alike,  the  resulting  lesions  might  be  expected  to  be  uniformly  diffused.  B^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  that  in  most  cases  they  attack  one  lung  before 
the  other ;  they  almost  invariably  begin  in  the  upper  lobe,  and  spread 
gradually  downwards  through  the  organ  towards  its  base — ^that  is,  they 
follow  the  characteristic  distribution  of  phthisis. 

vii.  Cold  omd  ivet, — ^No  idea  is  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  public  mind  Uian 
that  consumption  is  often  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  such  as  getting 
chilled  by  remaining  in  wet  clothes,  or  by  exposure  to  a  draught  when 
heated  in  dancing,  or  by  sleeping  in  damp  sheets ;  and  genendly  that  there 
is  danger,  especially  in  those  who  are  hereditarily  predisposed  to  the  disease, 
of  its  supervening  upon  a  cold,  or  a  succession  of  colds.  But  the  weight 
of  medical  opinion  has  in  our  day  tended  against  such  notions.* 

The  considerations  which  led  pathologists  to  reject  the  idea  tliat  phthisis 
could  arise  out  of  a  common  catarrh  were  probably  in  the  main  identicsl 
with  those  which  induced  them  to  r^ard  as  necessarily  non-tubercular  the 
cases  due  to  dust-inhalation.  And  such  theoretical  opinions  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  practical  observation  that  many  persons,  even  <rf  d^ 
cate  aspect,  suffer  for  years  from  an  extreme  liability  to  bronchial  attacks 
without  ever  becoming  consumptive.  Indeed,  Sokitansky  believed  that 
pulmonary  emphysema  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  if  carried  far 
enough  to  cause  venoeity  of  the  blood  and  cyanosis,  afford  exemption  from 
the  liability  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (cf.  p.  1106). 

But,  apart  from  the  crucial  instance  of  congenital  disease  of  the  hearty 
there  are  striking  exceptions  to  Bokitansky's  rule.  In  1864,  for  example, 
a  girl  of  seventeen  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  wit^  extreme  dyspooBS 
and  dropsy,  and  with  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  bronchial  tabes 
were  found  widened  out  into  great  sinous  passages,  so  that  the  cut  surfaces 
of  the  lungs  showed  hollow  spaces  as  extensive  as  the  remains  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue.  Yet  there  were  scattered  yellow  tubercles,  especially  in  the 
left  lung,  spreading  from  the  apex  downwards.  In  1874  a  womsm,  aged 
thirty,  died,  who  had  long  been  more  or  less  subject  to  cough,  which  for 
nine  months  before  had  become  continuous.  There  was  extreme  emphysems 
of  the  bases  and  anterior  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  the  tubes  ccmtained  a  lai]ge 

•  The  only  statistical  facts  which  are  in  favour  of  the  popular  view  are  those  girw  tr 
Dr  Theodore  Williams  in  vol.  liv  of  the  *  Med.-Chir.  Transactions.'  Out  of  1000  ctaa  of 
phthisis  he  found  that  do  fewer  than  "  149  had  originated  in,  or  heen  doaely  preceded  bf* 
pleurisy  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  118  by  bronchitis;"  but  probably  Uus  tabuktion 
must  have  generally  rested  on  the  unsupported  assertions  of  the  patients  themsd%'ei,  «bo 
doubtless  consulted  him  or  his  father,  Dr  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  at  variable  periods  after  tbrfr 
illness  had  begun,  and  often  when  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed. 
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quantity  of  pus ;  but  both  lungs  also  showed  scattered  grey  tubercles  and 
patches  of  translucent  grey  consolidation,  with  points  of  caseation  breaking 
down  here  and  there  into  cavities.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  citing 
many  similar  cases  from  our  post-mortem  records  were  it  needful. 

Another  fact  which  indicates  that  catarrh  is  apt  to  lead  to  phthisis  is 
the  frequency  with  which,  in  children,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  follows 
whooping-cough  or  measles. 

We  certainly  have  no  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  what  is  so  often 
spoken  of — a  primary  catarrh  of  one  or  both  of  the  apices.  But  if  tuber- 
culosis is  a  modification  of  the  inflammatory  process  due  to  the  presence  of 
bacilli  which  are  especially  apt  to  attack  the  apices  of  the  liuigs,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  irritation  of  the  whole  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  by  cold  may  set  up  phthisis  there,  while  failing  to  do 
so  elsewhere.  More  than  one  instance  has  come  before  the  author  in 
which  consumption  has  appeared  to  be  distinctly  traceable  to  moving  into 
a  damp,  newly  built  house,  the  patient  having  been  quite  well  before. 

Neveitheless,  caution  is  required  in  accepting  the  statements  of  patients 
as  to  the  origin  of  their  illness.  In  1869  a  young  man  died  of  phthisis  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  who  attributed  the  disease  to  his  having  slept  with  his 
window  open  one  night  five  weeks  before.  He  admitted,  however,  that 
nine  months  previously  he  had  been  ill  for  a  week  with  a  cough.  At  the 
autopsy,  beside  very  acute  pneumonic  phthisis,  there  were  found  at  the  left 
apex  old  clustered  grey  and  black  tubercles  and  cavities.  This,  therefore, 
could  not  be  cited  as  a  case  caused  by  exposure  to  cold. 

viii.  Damj>  soil, — It  is  most  probably  by  the  increased  liability  to  attacks 
of  slight  bronchial  and  pulmonary  catarrh  which  must  necessarily  follow  resi- 
dence in  damp  situations,  that  we  can  account  for  certain  remarkable  facts 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  damp  and  ill-drained  localities  upon  the  fre- 
quency of  phthisis.  In  1862  Dr  H.  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  took  occasion, 
in  addressing  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  to  bring  forward  a  mass 
of  evidence  which  led  him  to  believe  that,  in  that  State,  consumption, 
instead  of  being  equally  distributed,  prevails  especially  in  such  places  as 
are  situated  upon  a  damp  soil,  and  seldom  occurs  when  the  soil  is  dry. 
This  evidence  consisted  chiefly  of  an  analysis  of  the  replies  of  medical  men 
living  in  183  townships  to  inquiries  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in 
their  practice,  and  as  to  the  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  localities.  It  also 
included  some  striking  instances  in  which  phthisis  had  carried  ofl*  in 
succession  a  number  of  persons  living  in  certain  houses  surrounded  by  wet 
meadows,  or  placed  by  the  side  of  a  millpond,  or  shut  in  by  trees. 

Far  more  conclusive,  because  resting  upon  an  accurate  statistical  basis^ 
is  a  body  of  facts  which  were  collected  by  Dr  Buchanan  during  the  years 
1865  and  1867  in  England,  and  published  in  Mr  Simon's  ninth  and  tenth 
reports  to  the  Privy  Council  The  inquiry  began  in  a  tour  of  inspection 
made  for  the  piupose  of  ascertaining  the  results  of  sanitary  works  that  had 
been  carried  out  in  twenty-five  towns,  containing  an  aggregate  population 
of  606,186  persons.  It  was  found  that  in  several  places  there  had  been 
a  great  diminution  in  the  general  death-rate,  and  that  the  prevalence  of 
enteric  fever  had  become  much  less,  especially  where  a  good  water  supply 
had  been  substituted  for  a  bad  one,  and  where  drainage  works  had  dis- 
placed cesspools  or  middens.  But  in  other  towns  it  was  by  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  that  the  good  effects  of  sanitary  improve- 
ments appeared  to  be  manifested ;  and  the  particular  change  which  coin- 
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cided  with  this  result  was  found  to  have  been  drying  the  groand  bj 
drainage  of  the  subsoil.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  d  change 
in  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  twenty-four  of  the  towns  yisited  by  Dr 
Buchanan : 


Degree  of  chuige  in  death  rate 

Tnvn 

Preriout  death- 
nte  per  10.000 

flrom  pbthtais. 

XOwa. 

In  total 

In  female*  be- 

tweenlSaDdU. 

Salisbory     . 

44* 

-49  p. c. 

P 

Much  drying. 

Ely     .         .        . 

32 

-47  p.  c 

? 

Much  drying. 

Rogbj 

284 

-48  p. c. 

-48  p.c. 

Some  drying. 

Banbury 

26} 

-41  p.  c. 

-  36  p.  c 

Much  dicing. 

Worthing    . 

SO* 

-  36  p.  c 

-41  p.  c. 

Some  drying. 

Macclesfield 

6U 

-81p.c. 

-22  p.c 

Much  dicing. 

Leicester     . 

4Si 

-  82  p.  c. 

-16p.c. 

Drying. 

Newport 

37 

-  32  p.  c 

- 18  p.  c 

Local  drying. 

Cheltenham 

281 

-26p.c. 

-26  p.c. 

Some  drying. 

Bristol 

83* 

-22  p. c. 

-18p.c 

Some  drying. 

Dover. 

26i 

-20  p. c. 

-18  p.  c 

Local  diying. 

Warwick     . 

40 

- 19  p.  c. 

-10  p.  c. 

Some  drying. 

Croydon 

• 

-17p.c. 

? 

Much  drying. 

Cardiff 

84f 

-17p.c. 

P 

Much  drying. 

Merthyr      . 

m 

-11  p.  c 

-12  p.  c. 

Some  recent  drying. 

Stratford    . 

^ 

—   1  p.  c. 

-  4p.c. 

Some  local  drying. 

Penzance     . 

-   5p.c. 

0 

No  change. 

Brynmawr  . 

m 

+  6p.c 

-  8  p.c 

Ko  notable  diange. 

Morpeth 

SOi 

-  8p.c. 

+  12  p.c 

Ko  change. 

Chelmsford. 

82i 

0 

+ 11  p.  c 

Slight  during. 

Penrith 

89i 

-  6  p.c 

+  27  p.  c 

No  change. 

Ashby. 
Carlisle 

26i 
82 

+ 19  p.  c. 
+ 10  p.  c. 

- 10  p.  c. 
+ 11  p.  c 

Somedr^ng. 

Drying  (with  kMsal  defects). 

Alnwick 

28i 

+  20p.c. 

+  86p.c 

No  drying. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  give  some  details  as  to  one  or  two  oC  these 
towns,  since  the  full  significance  of  the  change  that  has  been  effected  in  them 
by  drainage  works  can  hardly  be  appreciated  otherwise. 

In  1851  Mr  Rammell  had  reported  of  Salisbury  as  follows  :  "  Numerous 
streams  of  water,  supplied  by  the  Avon,  run  through  most  of  the  streets.  .  . 
The  soil  is  a  porous  gravel,  containing  everywhere  a  great  deal  of  water, 
which  rises  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface.  There  have  been 
several  instances  of  the  cathedral  being  flooded  by  the  water  of  the  subeoiL 
The  foundations  of  the  houses  are  almost  without  exception  damp."  The 
water  supply  is  from  wells  "  dug  about  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  the  water 
rising  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface,"  Mr  Mi<UlletOD  had 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  same  point  in  his  address  to  the  Britask 
Association  in  1864.  Apart  from  the  bad  system  of  drainage  which  the 
canals  of  Salisbury  were  made  to  serve,  he  clearly  showed  that  they  were 
also  injurious  by  keeping  the  subsoil  constantly  damp.t  lu  1853  efificieot 
drainage  works  were  begun  in  Salisbury,  and  they  were  completed  in  1855. 
In  1866  Dr  Buchanan  writes  as  follows:  "The  subsoil  is  now  dry,  and 
cellars  of  considerable  depth  can  now  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  which  do  not  become  flooded  at  any  time.     On  an  average  the  sob- 

*  '*  Phthisis  and  other  long-diseases  "  together  were  preyioosly  59i  p.  c    RedactMn  d 
this  rate  is  what  is  above  given  for  Croydon.     (Ninth  Report.  1866,  p.  48.) 
t  "  Benefits  of  Sanita^  Reform  at  SaUsbury,"  1866. 
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soil  water  has  been  lowered  four  or  five  feet  all  over  the  city.  The 
cathedral  has  never  been  flooded  since  the  drainage  works.  As  is  shown  in 
the  table,  the  annual  death-rate  from  phthisis  fell  in  Salisbury  from  44^  per 
10,000  in  1844-52,  to  22f  per  10,000  in  1857-64." 

Of  another  town,  Banbury,  Mr  Eammell  had  reported  in  1850  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  The  drains  are  not  all  at  a  sufficient  depth  to  drain  the 
cellars  of  the  houses.  In  the  principal  streets  of  the  town  water  is  raised 
from  the  cellars  into  the  drain  by  buckets,  and  creates  a  nuisance."  Sani- 
tary operations  were  begun  there  in  1 854.  '*  At  present,"  says  Dr  Buchanan, 
writing  in  1865,  "the  sewers  and  drains  all  act  efficiently.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  wells  of  the  town  have  been  dried  by  the  sewers."  As  appears  from 
the  table,  the  phthisis  death-rate  for  10,000  has  declined  from  26f  in 
1845-63  to  15f  in  1857-64. 

It  must  of  course  be  understood  that  drying  of  the  subsoil  is  not  the 
only  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  these  towns.  Excreta  have  at  the 
same  time  been  carried  off  from  the  houses,  a  good  water  supply  has  often 
been  provided,  and  overcrowding  has  been  diminished.  Now,  as  regards 
removal  of  fllth  it  does  not  seem  that  this  has  acted  in  reducing  the  death- 
rate  from  phthisis.  Dr  Buchanan  placed  the  several  towns  in  another  list, 
according  to  amount  of  decrease  in  the  mortality  from  enteric  fever,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  phthisis-list  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
that  in  the  fever-list,  which  appears  to  be  more  affected  by  removal  of  filth 
than  by  anything  else.  Many  of  the  towns  lower  down  the  phthisis-list, 
such  as  Alnwick  and  Brynmawr,  had  made  very  good  arrangements  for 
carrying  away  excreta.  And,  on  the  other  hand.  Worthing  and  Eugby, 
both  of  which  stand  well  in  the  phthisis-list,  are  very  low  in  the  fever-list. 
The  cases  in  which  "  sanitary  works  "  have  failed  to  reduce  the  death-rate 
from  consumption  are  chiefly  those  in  which  the  soil  previously  contained 
little  water  (as  at  Penzance  and  Brynmawr),  and  those  in  which  the  deep 
drainage  was  effected  by  impervious  pipes  laid  down  in  compact  channels 
(as  at  Penrith  and  Alnwick)  so  that  no  extensive  soil-drainage  could  occur 
either  through  or  beside  them. 

The  importance  of  these  observations  appeared  to  be  so  great  that,  in 
1867,  Dr  Buchanan  was  directed  by  the  Privy  Council  to  make  a  special 
investigation  in  the  three  south-eastern  counties,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  any  relation  could  be  traced  between 
the  prevalence  of  consumption  and  the  state  of  the  soil  as  regards  moistiu*e. 
These  three  counties  were  chosen  because  in  them  only  had  the  Geological 
Survey  then  minutely  mapped  out  the  surface  ;  but  no  part  of  England 
could  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  purpose,  on  account  of  the  great 
varieties  of  soil  found  there  and  the  comparative  absence  of  other  differences 
between  the  several  districts. 

The  first  point  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  phthisis  prevailed  in 
different  parts  of  the  three  counties.  The  basis  for  this  part  of  the  inquiry 
was  afforded  by  the  Registrar-General's  Returns.  Of  course  they  cannot 
pretend  to  exact  pathological  accuracy.  But  seeing  that  in  each  registration 
district  the  certificates  are  fui-nished  by  several  medical  men,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  serious  error  can  result  from  their  being  used  for  the  piu*pose 
of  comparing  the  death-rate  from  so  common  a  disease  as  consumption  in 
one  district  with  that  in  another.  Moreover,  if  cases  of  phthisis  are  wrongly 
returned  under  any  other  head,  it  must  be  generally  under  that  of  bronchitis 
or  of  some  other  lung  disease.     Dr  Buchanan,  therefore,  took  pains  to  con- 
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sider  the  mortality  from  lung  diseases  in  general,  as  well  as  Uiat  from 
phthisis,  before  he  drew  his  conclusions. 

Corrections  had  to  be  made  in  the  returns  for  certain  districts  on  aooovmt 
of  the  presence  of  camps  or  dockyards,  causing  the  population  to  bare  a 
large  excess  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life ;  in  others  the  returns  were  vitiated 
by  their  containing  hospitals  or  asylums ;  in  others,  again,  by  Uieir  bdng 
resorts  for  invalid  visitors ;  eight  districts  were  set  aside  as  being  subject  to 
one  or  other  disturbing  influence,  which  rendered  their  true  consumpdye 
death-rate  uncertain.  There  were  left  fifty  other  districts  which  it  wma 
believed  could  be  fairly  compared  with  one  another. 

In  instituting  this  comparison,  Dr  Buchanan  first  classified  die  several 
districts  as  having  mainly  soils  permeable  by  moisture,  or  soils  of  such  a 
character  that  water  is  unable  to  escape  from  them,  so  that  ihey  might  be 
called  retentive.  He  then  massed  together  the  fifty  districts  into  five  groape 
of  ten  each,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  them, 
and  in  this  way  he  obtained  the  following  table. 


Grooptofdutricts. 

FroporUon  of  popnUtioB  (per  1000)  tn\img  oa 

'Pemeable  toils.          |          ReteatiT«  toik.' 

A.  With  least  phthisis  .        .        .        . 

B.  With  next  least  phthisis   . 

C.  Middle  as  to  phthisis 

D.  With  more  phthisb  .... 

E.  With  most  phthisis   .         .         .        . 

909                                     91 
877                                   128 
796                 '                 206 
792                 1                 208 
642                 1                 358 

He  pointed  out  that  this  tabulation,  apart  from  arithmetical  objectioiis, 
must  be  corrected  by  certain  geological  considerations.  Where  the  soil  is 
pervious,  its  being  moist  or  dry  must  depend  entirely  upon  whether  the 
water  which  reaches  and  sinks  into  it  can  escape  through  or  from  beneath 
it.  It  is  no  advantage  for  a  place  to  be  situated  on  gravel  if  the  subeoO 
water  cannot  get  away.  Boughly,  one  may  say  that  such  a  district  will  be 
dry  in  proportion  as  it  lies  high  in  relation  to  the  places  round  it,  dan^  in 
proportion  as  it  lies  low.  On  the  other  hand,  among  impervious  soils,  the 
question  of  dryness  or  moisture  is  almost  entirely  one  of  the  indinaikm  oj 
the  surface.  Even  among  clays  there  is  a  great  difference  as  regards  damp- 
ness, according  to  the  flat  or  sloping  character  of  the  ground. 

A  more  exact  comparison  between  retentive  and  pervious  soils  in  r^ard 
to  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  is  aflbrded  by  a  limited  area,  the  Wealden, 
which  in  part  is  formed  by  the  Weald  clay,  in  part  by  the  Hastings  beds  of 
alternate  sands  and  clays.  There  are,  indeed,  no  districts  wholly  of  sand  to 
contrast  with  others  wholly  of  clay  ;  but  there  are  great  differences  in  the 
proportion  of  the  two  soils  in  different  districts.  How  closely  these 
differences  correspond  with  differences  in  the  consumptive  death-rate  ^^[^lears 
from  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  districts  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  death-rate  from  phUiisis,  those 
being  placed  highest  in  which  it  is  least.  Where  there  are  gravels  over  the 
Weald  clay  the  figure  is  divided  between  the  last  two  columns,  it  being 
presumed  that  they  occupy  an  intermediate  position. 

Still  more  striking  perhaps  are  certain  comparisons  between  particular 
sets  of  districts  which  differ — if  pervious^  in  being  high4ying  or  low4yis^ 
respectively  ;  if  impervious,  in  being  doping  or  flat. 
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Percentage  of  population  resident  on                      Total  on 

Diftrict 
(in  order  of  phthisis  demth-rate). 

Higher  beds, 

mostly  Lower 

Greensand. 

Weald  cUys. 

Hastings  beds.       fej 

i' 

Sands. 

Clays. 

With 
gravel. 

Without 
grarel. 

3«a..    cun.  i||| 

Hastings      . 

Cranbrook    . 
r  Bast  Grinstead 
\  Tunbridge    . 
/  Hambledon  . 
\  Battle . 

Rye     .        . 
<   Maidstone    . 
ICuckfleld     . 

Uckfield       . 
THaUsham     . 
\  Hcehurst     . 

Tenterden    . 

Horsham     . 

Petworth     . 
1 

49 

43 
21 

30 

"i 

"i 

1 
1 

i 

24 
20 

45 

6 
12 

7 
81 

li 

25 

1 

34 

29 
56 
70 

1 

95    i      5         95 

84           9         84 
82     ,       6     ,     82 
64           4         76 
59 
80     1     20     .     80 
79    ,     17         79 
...     :     ...     i    66 
48           5         69 
82     1     17         82 
61           4         61 
67     1    33         67 
42     1     29         42 
44     1     ...     !     44 

;    30 

1          1 

5 

16 
18 
24 
41 
20 
21 
24 
31 
18 
38 
33 
58 
56 
70 

(1)  As  between  high-lying  and  low-lying  pervious  soils,  a  contrast  is  afforded 
by  districts  formed  by  the  chalk.  No  soil  is  drier  than  chalk  when  it  has 
a  good  elevation  ;  at  its  higher  parts  there  are  no  streams,  water  cannot  be 
reached  by  ordinary  wells,  and  the  people  can  only  obtain  a  water  supply 
from  less  elevated  ground.  In  many  districts,  however,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  who  live  on  chalk  occupy  valleys  with  the  water-line  in  the  chalk 
not  very  far  below  their  houses ;  and  in  the  south  of  Sussex  a  still  greater 
degree  of  wetness  is  reached,  for  a  large  part  of  this  area  reckoned  as  chalk 
is  a  flat  plain  on  the  sea  level,  covered  by  gravel,  with  the  dip  of  the  chalk 
here  and  there  inland.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  phthisis  death-rate  for 
North  Aylesford  and  Dover  (both  of  which  lie  high)  to  be  289  and  296 
respectively  ;  while  those  for  Worthing,  Lewes,  and  Westboume  (all  of  which 
lie  low)  are  419,  426,  and  498.  In  general,  Dr  Buchanan  adds,  the  connec- 
tion between  a  low  death-rate  from  phthisis  and  elevation  of  the  chalk  area 
is  unmistakable. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  population  living  mainly  on  the  Lower 
Greensand,  there  is  a  great  contrast  between  a  southern  tract  of  this  forma- 
tion which  lies  low  and  the  hills  which  are  made  up  of  it  elsewhere.  And  a 
corresponding  difference  exists  between  the  phthisis  death-rates  of  Thakeham, 
Midhurst,  and  West  Ashford  (454,  455,  421  respectively)  and  those  of 
Heigate  and  Oodstone  (337  and  282). 

(2)  As  between  doping  and  flat  impervious  soils,  a  capital  contrast  is  pre- 
sented by  two  widely  distributed  tracts  of  clay,  the  London  clay  and  the 
Weald  clay.  The  former  in  its  main  extent  throughout  the  three  coimties 
is  disposed  in  long  slopes  or  hills ;  the  latter  constitutes  sometimes  gently 
undulating,  but  more  often  flat  and  level  ground.  The  former  is  covered 
over  large  areas  by  gravel  reaching  to  many  feet  in  thickness ;  the  latter 
has  only  very  level  gravels,  occupying  its  undulations,  and  these  are  seldom 
thick.  The  former  generally  has  the  direction  of  drainage  from  other  beds 
away  from  it ;  the  latter  is  always  bounded  immediately  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south  by  higher  grounds,  so  that  other  beds  drain  more  or  less  into  it. 
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All  these  considerations  show  that  the  London  clay  is  commonlj  much  kn 
wet  than  the  Weald  clay.  The  difference  between  the  two  fomuitamiB  in 
respect  of  their  phthisis  death-rate  is,  Dr  Buchanan  says,  unmistakable. 
All  districts  that  have  even  a  third  of  their  population  on  Weald  clay  have 
a  high  mortality  from  consumption,  whereas  there  may  be  in  a  district  a 
notable  proportion  of  uncovered  London  clay  without  any  like  result* 

ix.  Direct  injury, — ^Whether  this  can  be  enumerated  among  the  causes 
oif  phthisis  is  very  doubtful.  In  1880  there  died  at  Gruy's  Hospital  a  man, 
aged  thirty-eight,  a  patient  of  Dr  Moxon.  He  had  been  a  eab-driver,  but 
was  said  to  have  been  very  moderate  in  his  habits ;  there  was  no  history  ci 
consumption  in  his  family.  Four  weeks  before  his  admission  his  cab  had 
been  upset  and  turned  over  upon  him.  Afterwards  he  spat  a  little  blood, 
and  three  days  later  he  brought  up  half  a  pint  of  blood.  Of  course  he  re- 
garded his  illness  as  the  direct  result  of  the  accident,  but  the  physical  signs 
were  exactly  like  those  of  phthisis  affecting  the  left  lung.  When  he  had 
been  in  the  hospital  two  months  and'  a  half  he  died.  The  left  lung  was 
found  to  be  destroyed  by  a  phthisical  affection  of  "pneumonic"  chancter. 
The  upper  lobe  and  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  lobe  were  hollowed  out  into 
a  number  of  cavities ;  the  rest  of  the  lower  lobe  was  consolidated  by  a 
pinkish-grey  infiltration,  scattered  in  which  were  many  yellow  tubercles  and 
caseating  patches  with  sinuous  edges.  But  the  light  lung  was  affected  with 
a  more  chronic  form  of  the  disease ;  in  the  upper  lobe  was  scattered  much 
pigmented  grey  tubercle ;  there  were  also  some  caseous  tubercles,  and  <Hie 
or  two  small  vomicae.  The  tubercular  natui*e  of  the  disease  was  oonfirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  small  intestine  contained  ulcers  which  showed  yellow 
submucous  tubercles  in  the  floor.  In  the  larynx,  too,  there  was  a  deep 
ulcer  over  the  left  arytsenoid  cartilage.  Evidently  the  accident  can  only  have 
accelerated  a  morbid  process  already  in  existence. 

In  foiu*  other  cases  phthisis  followed  an  accident ;  in  one  there  was 
fracture  of  ribs,  in  another  fracture  of  the  collar-bone,  in  the  other  two 
injuries  of  an  undetermined  kind  from  a  fall  into  the  hold  of  a  ship  and 
from  a  railway  accident  respectively.  But  in  none  of  these  cases  is  tiiere 
any  proof  that  the  lungs  were  previously  healthy ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  certain 
that  there  was  any  closer  connection  between  the  accidents  and  Uie  pul- 
monary disease  than  mere  coincidence  (cf.  supra,  foot-note,  p.  1068). 

The  analogy  of  some  other  tubercular  affections,  as  those  of  the  kidney 
and  the  joints,  would  lead  one  to  admit  that  an  injury  to  the  chest  might  set 

*  See  on  this  sabject  and  the  setiologj  of  phthisis  generallj  the  YaloAble  Miboy  Leetsns 
before  the  College  of  Physicians  by  Dr  Bansome,  of  Manchester,  in  March,  1890. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  Dr  Kelly,  the  Medical  OfBcer  of  Health  f<n>  East  Sosrx, 
has  expressed  doubts  of  there  being  any  intimate  relation  between  dampneai  of  the  aoil  aid 
phthisis.  He  finds  that  in  the  years  1861-70  the  order  in  which  Uie  several  districU  have 
to  be  placed  in  regard  to  their  death-rates  from  phthisis  is  different  from  that  gtren  by 
Dr  Buchanan  for  1851-60.  He  points  out  that  most  of  the  imperrions  beds  are  to  the 
north  of  the  South  Downs,  and  that  consumption  seems  most  common  in  places  whidi  are 
bleak  and  exposed  as  well  as  dump.  He  insists  on  the  fsct  that  in  West  Sossex  (as  indeed 
throughout  England  and  Wales)  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  great  decrease  in  t^ 
mortality  from  consumption,  although  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  drainage  of  Sussex. 
Dr  Kelly  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  mainly  to  the  progress  wluch  has  taken  place  in  the 
social  state  of  the  rural  population.  Hirsch  doubts  the  direct  effect  of  good  draining,  and 
quotes  the  experience  of  Berlin,  Dantzig,  and  Brunswick,  of  improved  drainage  bcisg 
followed  by  increased  death-rate  from  phthisis. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  by  a  Royal  Commission,  or  any  better  means,  an  extensiTe 
and  searching  official  investigation  over  long  periods  of  time  should  be  undertaken,  whiA 
might  at  least  settle  the  facts  upon  which  must  rest  the  sig^nificance  of  damp  soil  and  Hi 
share  in  the  etiology  of  phthisis. 
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up  phthisis.  But  analogy  is  an  uncertain  guide,  and  considering  how  common 
are  injuries  to  the  chest,  and  how  common  a  disease  is  phthisis,  instances  of 
a  connection  between  them  ought  to  be  more  frequent  if  it  existed. 

Opposing  pathological  conditions.-^To  complete  our  survey  of  the  setio- 
logical  relations  of  phthisis,  it  is  necessary  that  brief  allusion  should  be 
made  to  certain  conditions  which  have  been,  or  still  are,  supposed  to  be 
antagonistic  to  its  development. 

One  of  these  is  habitual  exposure  to  malaria.  This  opinion  is  now 
generally  discredited  in  England,  but  Walshe  brings  considerable  evidence 
in  its  favour. 

The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  carcinoma  and  of  tuberculosis  is  rare,  but 
probably  only  due  to  the  facts  that  each  of  these  diseases  is  usually  fatal, 
and  that  one  of  them  chiefly  attacks  older,  the  other  younger  persons.  Nine 
or  ten  cases  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  between  1855  and  1874  in  which 
more  or  less  active  phthisis  had  been  present  in  patients  who  had  also  had 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  or  womb,  or  oesophagus,  or  some  other  organ.  One 
was  a  woman  aged  twenty-two,  another  a  man  aged  twenty-four,  a  third  a 
man  aged  thirty ;  the  rest  were  older,  and  one  had  reached  sixty-seven. 

Antagonism  between  phthisis  and  gout  has  also  been  generally  accepted, 
and  probably  not  without  reason.  Both  diseases  are  common  in  men  between 
twenty-five  and  forty-five,  yet  cases  of  their  concurrence  in  the  same  patient 
are  rare.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  often  deposits  of  lithate  of 
soda  in  the  great  toe  joint  are  found  in  bodies  which  also  show  evidence  of 
obsolete  or  recent  disease  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs.  That  gout  and  active 
phthisis  may  coexist  is  proved  by  three  cases  observed  during  life  and  re- 
corded in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1873  (vol.  xix,  p.  338),  while  in 
a  fourth  patient  with  gouty  deposits  in  the  joints  signs  of  old  phthisis  and 
some  recent  clusters  of  tubercles  were  discovered  in  both  lungs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  indisputable  that  at  least  one  kind 
of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  is  an  almost  complete  bar  to  the  development 
of  phthisis.  Mitral  stenosis  is  exceedingly  common  in  young  persons,  and 
it  often  fails  for  several  years  to  affect  the  general  health  to  any  marked 
extent.  That  this  lesion  should  be  scarcely  ever  found  in  those  who  die  of 
consumption  is  therefore  a  remarkable  fact.  Traube  could  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  an  instance.  In  our  records  of  post-mortem  examinations  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  from  1854  onwards,  only  four  examples  occur.  One  was 
in  a  man,  aged  forty-two,  whose  mitral  orifice  was  so  narrowed,  as  the  result 
of  rheumatism,  that  it  would  only  admit  two  fingers.*  Traube  speaks  of 
having  seen  several  cases  in  which  persons  with  regurgitant  disease  of  the 
aortic  valves  became  affected  with  phthisis. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  rarity  of  consumption  in  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis,  it  can  hardly  depend  upon  the  venosity  of  the  blood,  as 
Kokitansky  thought.  For  it  is  now  well  known  that  those  who  have  congenital 
narrowing  of  the  right  sigmoid  orifice  are  very  apt  to  die  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs.  Traube  says  that  he  has  seen  two  examples  of  this ; 
and  two  occurred  in  the  author's  practice  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

Traube's  view  was  that  mitral  stenosis,  by  causing  serum  to  exude  into 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  prevents  the  occurrence  of  caseation ;  and  Dr  Hamilton, 
in  the  'Practitioner'  for  1880,  throws  out  a  similar  suggestion. 

•  One  of  Dr  Moxon'a  beautiful  drawings  in  our  pathological  theatre  shows  how  ill 
tubercular  iutlammatiou  of  the  luugs  thrives  iu  cases  of  mitral  dis^ftse. 
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It  has  been  generally  believed  that  pulmonary  emphysema  is  unfavooraUe 
to  the  development  of  tubercle,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  Uut  this  is 
the  fact.  Even  when  emphysema  supervenes  upon  primary  phtMsts  the 
latter  disease  seems  to  be  checked  in  the  part  so  affected. 

The  supposed  immunity  of  humpbacks  from  phthisis  is  not  borne  oat  by 
observation.  Angular  curvature  of  the  spine  usually  depends  on  tubercular 
caries  of  the  vertebrae,  and  is  frequently  followed  by  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs  (see  a  paper  by  the  author  in  the  'Guy's  Reports'  for  1874). 

Age  and  sex. — Phthisis  may  occur  at  all  periods  of  life.  The  idea 
that  it  is  a  disease  confined  to  young  adults  is  inacciirate.  At  Guy^s 
Hospital  there  has  been  little  if  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  fatal 
cases  for  each  quinquennial  period  up  to  the  a^e  of  forty-five.  Several 
cases  have  occurred  in  persons  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  two  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  Probably  these  patients  had  phthisis  in  youth.  At 
Copenhagen  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  phthisis  to  those  from  other 
causes  increases  with  advancing  years,  and  the  same  statistical  result  is 
reported  from  Wiirzburg  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Statistics  of  Dr  C. 
J.  B.  Williams's  patients  appear  to  show  that,  other  things  being  equal,  Uie 
duration  of  phthisis  increases  with  age,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  general  obsena- 
tion  that  the  disease  in  children  runs  an  acute  course,  while  senile  phthisis 
is  usually  chronic.  This  would  bring  the  average  age  at  which  it  begins 
earlier  than  the  statement  of  ages  at  death  would  indicate. 

The  period  at  which  appeared  the  first  decided  symptoms  of  what 
afterwai-ds  developed  into  phthisis  was  found  by  Dr  Williams  to  be 
distributed  as  follows  among  1000  private  patients  : — 195  cases  at  an  age 
below  twenty  (of  these  only  13  under  ten),  667  between  twenty  and  forty 
(and  of  these  418  below  thirty),  94  between  forty  and  fifty,  30  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  and  in  14  cases  symptoms  only  began  at  an  age  above  sixty. 
The  average  period  was  later  in  men  than  in  women. 

More  men  than  women  die  of  consumption  in  the  hospitals  of  London, 
although  the  Eegistrar-Genei*al  puts  the  rates  of  males  to  females  in 
the  population  generally  as  3*77  to  4*13.  Of  Dr  Williams's  1000  cases 
625  were  males  and  375  females.  Among  the  out-patients  at  the  BrompUm 
Hospital,  Dr  Pollock  found  60*7  per  cent,  male  and  39*3  per  cent,  fexnale. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  sex  or  age  constitutes  a  predisposing  cause  of 
the  disease  in  a  strict  sense  of  that  term.  The  question  may  be  of  the  mwe 
frequent  operation,  at  different  periods  of  life  and  in  one  sex  radier  than 
the  other,  of  the  various  causes  that  have  already  been  enumerated,  parti- 
cularly exposure  and  catarrh. 

In  women  consumption  shows  itself,  as  a  rule,  earlier  than  in  men,  and 
more  frequently  runs  a  rapid  course. 

Geographical  distribution. — Phthisis  is,  on  the  whole,  more  prevalent  in 
temperate  regions  than  in  those  which  are  very  hot  or  very  cold.  It  is 
endemic  throughout  Europe,  and  is  most  abundant  in  large  diieSj  particti> 
larly  in  Paris  and  Vienna ;  but  also  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in 
Alexandria,  and  in  Melbourne.  It  is  probably  as  common  in  the  United 
States,  in  China,  and  in  Australia  as  in  England;  but  is  less  so  in  the 
East  Indies  and  within  the  tropics  generally,  although  imported  cases  from 
Europe  are  said  to  be  very  unfavourably  influenced  by  a  hot  cL'mate.  It 
is  extremely  rare  in  Iceland,  in  the  highlands  of  the  Andes,  in  New  Zealand 
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and  in  some  oceanic  islands,  in  Syria,  and  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  rare  in 
swampy  and  malarious  regions,  as  was  first  pointed  out  in  1812  by  Dr  Wells 
(the  author  of  the  essay  on  *  Dew '),  and  since  confirmed  by  Boudin  and 
many  other  observers.  No  quarter  of  the  globe  and  no  race  of  men  is 
known  to  be  completely  exempt  from  consumption.* 

Phthisis  is  well  known  among  the  lower  animals,  particularly  the 
Quadrumana  and  the  Ruminants  (see,  however,  Mr  J.  B.  Sutton's  records, 
•Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  546,  and  Dr  Creighton's  monograph  on 
*  Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  Man  '). 

Prophylaxis, — ^It  is  doubtful  how  far  it  is  possible  to  guard  directly  against 
the  invasion  of  bacilli.  Suspected  milk  may  be  boiled,  crowded  rooms  may 
be  ventilated,  and  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients  may  be  disinfected,  but  at 
present  there  is  want  of  proof  that  "  consumption  hospitals  "  are  dangerous, 
or  that  the  health  resorts  for  "poitrinaires"  like  San  Eemo  and  Davos,  are  more 
unhealthy  than  other  places.  Further  investigation  may  show  that  though 
"  infective  "  phthisis  is  not  "  contagious  "  (t.  e,  easily  caught)  except  under 
special  circumstances — as,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  two  well-known 
infectious  diseases,  syphilis  and  enteric  fever. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  consumption  is  not  altogether  beyond  the 
scope  of  prophylaxis.  The  physician's  advice  and  the  enlightened  general 
opinion  which  he  in  time  can  produce  may  do  much  to  prevent  the  inter- 
marriage of  cousins  belonging  to  a  phthisical  family,  and  to  dissuade  from 
marriage  those  in  whom  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  already  appeared. 

If  a  mother  is  known  to  be  already  phthisical,  or  even  disposed  thereto, 
it  is  a  grave  question  whether  she  should  be  allowed  to  suckle  the 
children. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  residence  of  those  who  have  tubercular 
tendencies  should  be  on  a  dry  soil.  The  rooms  in  which  they  live  or  sleep 
or  work  should  be  airy,  well  ventilated,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  exposed  to 
sunlight  Their  food  should  be  nutritious  and  fattening ;  and  in  feeding 
children  it  would  probably  be  desirable  to  have  all  the  milk  boiled.  They 
should  have  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  they  should  be 
accustomed  to  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  within  reasonable  limits. 
Cold  bathing  is  advisable,  provided  that  there  is  always  a  good  reaction 
after  the  bath. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  during  convalescence  from  whooping-cough 
and  measles ;  and  the  recurrence  of  attacks  of  bronchial  catarrh  should  be 
sedulously  avoided.  The  habit  of  breathing  with  the  mouth  shut  is  an 
effectual  preservative  from  most  of  the  chances  of  catarrh,  and  possibly  may 
make  baciUary  infection  more  difficult.  Study,  whether  in  preparing  for 
examinations  or  in  the  pursuit  of  professionsd  eminence,  should  be  kept 
within  bounds.  Indeed,  as  adult  life  is  approached,  the  necessity  for 
moderation  in  all  things  should  be  impressed  on  everyone  who  would  avoid 
the  risk  of  phthisis.  Temptations  to  intemperance  and  to  dissipation  must 
be  resisted  ;  but  often  the  tendency  of  those  who  have  a  phthisical  predis- 
position is  rather  to  asceticism  than  self-indulgence,  and  this  may  be  scarcely 
less  physically  harmful. 

The  son  of  a  phthisical  miner,  or  potter,  or  weaver  should  avoid  such 
kinds  of  work,  and  country  life  should  be  preferred  to  the  close  and 
sedentary  life  of  towns. 

*  See  the  diagrsmfl  in  Dr  Raoisome's  second  lectare  ('  Brit.  Med.  Joam./  March  8, 1890)* 
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The  diminution  of  the  mortality  from  phthisis  which  has  been  obserred 
in  England  (from  2567  per  million  in  1858-60  to  1541  per  millioa  in 
1888),  and  also  in  New  England  (from  nearly  4  pro  mille  in  1857  to  about 
3  pro  mille  in  1883),  depends  probably  upon  better  drainage  and  better 
lodging ;  and,  if  so,  is  a  great  encouragement  to  prophylaxis  in  these  diredacms. 

Treatment — This  naturally  falls  under  three  heads  : 

(1)  We  must  seek  to  check  the  early  symptoms  of  phthisis,  and  to  Ining 
the  diseajse  to  a  state  of  obsolescence. 

(2)  A  strenuous  effort  must,  if  possible,  be  made  to  arrest  further  progress 
or  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

(3)  If  this  fails,  we  must  aim  at  retarding  the  fatal  issue  to  the  farthest 
attainable  limit,  and  at  relieving  the  most  distressing  symptoms. 

(1)  When  phthisis  sets  in  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  with  or  without 
haemoptysis,  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  and  kept  absolutely  at  rest 
He  should  be  limited  for  a  time  to  a  very  light  diet,  consisting  mainly  of 
milk,  without  wine  or  other  stimulant.  Whether  hsBmorrhage  has  occurred 
or  not,  a  very  good  prescription,  if  there  is  much  pyrexia,  is  Niemeyer's  pill 
of  quinine  (gr.  j),  digitalis  (gr.  j),  and  opium  (gr.  i),  to  be  taken  every  four 
or  six  hours.  Tincture  of  iodine  should  be  applied  to  the  affected  part  of 
the  chest,  or  even  a  blister,  or  the  croton-oil  liniment.  It  is  almost  an 
advantage  to  the  patient,  if  he  is  to  have  phthisis  at  all,  for  it  to  set  in  with 
haemoptysis ;  because  then  the  real  gravity  of  his  condition  is  api^^ciated, 
and  there  is  no  hesitation  in  carrying  out  the  measures  which  are  necessary. 
**  Catarrhal  phthisis,"  in  which  one  apex  becomes  quickly  consolidated,  has 
been  held  distinct  from  the  "tubercular"  form  of  the  disease,  because 
it  yields  so  readily  to  treatment ;  and  probably  cases  in  which  rapid  con- 
solidation occurs  may  run  a  more  favourable  course  than  others ;  but  this 
may  be  because  they  are  taken  in  hand  more  carefully  and  more  energetically. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  off,  the  patient  may  go  to  the 
sea-side  for  a  few  weeks,  or  to  some  dry  and  healthy  place  inland,  such  as 
Tunbridge  Wells  or  Malvern,  or  Ben  Ehydding  if  the  season  be  suitable. 
On  the  Continent  a  favourite  plan  is  to  send  him  to  Lippspringe,  near 
Paderborn,  to  drink  the  water  of  the  lime  spring  there,  or  to  Soden  and 
other  health  resorts  in  the  Taunus. 

Sending  a  youth  brought  up  in  town  to  live  in  the  country  for  several 
months,  with  strict  attention  to  early  hours,  nourishing  diet,  and  sedulous 
avoidance  of  all  that  is  exciting,  enervating,  and  exhausting,  has  often  saved 
him  from  threatened  consumption. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  importance  of  not  letting 
slip  the  opportunity,  which  occurs  in  phthisis  only  at  an  early  stage,  of 
arresting  its  further  progress,  and  of  preventing  a  relapse.  The  measures 
by  which  this — the  virtual  cure  of  the  disease— can  be  effected,  involve, 
as  a  rule,  a  prolonged  change  of  climate. 

A  long  sea  voyage,  either  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (or  the  highlands  of 
Natal),  or  else  to  Australia  by  the  Cape,  or  round  the  world  About 
twenty-three  days  are  taken  in  going  to  the  Cape,  twenty-eight  days  to 
Natal ;  the  voyage  to  Australia  made  in  a  steamer  is  about  iortj  days, 
in  a  sailing  ship,  about  three  months.  With  regard  to  details,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  invalid  for  whom  a  long 
voyage  is  recommended,  information  must  be  sought  either  in  a  little  book 
by  Dr  Wilson,  *  The  Ocean  as  a  Health  Resort,'  or  in  a  series  of  papers  by 
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Dr  Faber,  published  in  the  'Practitioner'  during  1876-7.  Sailing  ships 
are  preferable  to  steamers,  one  advantage  being  the  greater  length  of  the 
voyage,  which  renders  the  changes  of  climate  less  sudden  and  trying ;  while 
the  greater  cleanliness  and  quiet,  together  with  the  easier  motion,  are  also 
strong  recommendations.  But,  unfortunately,  suitable  sailing  vessels  are 
DOW  seldom  to  be  found.  There  is  of  course  considerable  heat  in  crossing 
the  equator,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  journey 
to  Australia  the  weather  is  often  cold  and  stormy.  As  large  a  part  of  the 
day  as  possible  should  be  passed  in  the  open  air,  and  exercise  on  deck 
should  be  systematically  taken.  It  seems  to  be  important  that  the  excessive 
appetite  which  generally  arises  should  not  be  too  freely  indulged.  A  stay 
in  Australia  of  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  should  be  made,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  voyage  home  should,  if  possible,  be  made  by  the  Cape, 
this  taking  generally  three  and  a  half  or  even  four  months.  Dr  Faber  insists 
that  no  patient  should  be  sent  to  the  Antipodes  who  is  not  quite  free  from 
pyrexia  in  the  evening;  the  climate  of  the  tropics  is  very  apt  to  cause 
increase  of  fever,  and  to  render  it  continuous  instead  of  hectic.  It  is  also 
apt  to  bring  on  haemorrhage,  so  that  a  marked  disposition  to  haemoptysis,  or 
the  presence  of  degenerated  arteries  are  strong  objections  to  a  long  sea  voyage. 
The  extent  to  which  a  patient  is  likely  to  suffer  from  sea-sickness  cannot  be 
foretold  unless  it  has  been  proved  by  former  experience ;  the  result  of  a 
short  trip  across  the  Channel  decides  nothing. 

Residence  in  an  debated  mountain  region^  or  at  least  in  a  dry  bracing 
climate.  It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  work  to  enter  into  details 
with  regard  to  the  climatic  treatment  of  phthisis.  The  reader  must  consult 
the  fourth  edition  of  Dr  Walshe's  'Diseases  of  the  Lungs,'  Dr  Weber's 
translation  of  Braun's  'Baths  and  Waters,'  and  a  little  book  by  Mr  R  H. 
Otter,  entitled  'Winters  Abroad;'  also  'The  Influence  of  Climate  in  the 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,'  by  Dr  Theodore 
Williams ;  and  Dr  Weber's  interesting  Croonian  Lectures  on  "  The  Hygienic 
and  Climatic  Treatment  of  Consumption,"  '  Lancet,'  March,  1885. 

Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to  send  con- 
sumptive patients  during  the  winter  to  Davos,  a  village  situated  in  the 
Orisons,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5200  feet  above  the  sea.  Other  places, 
perhaps,  might  be  found  equally  favourable;  and  St  Moritz  and  Sama^ 
den,  in  the  Engadine,  had  in  fact  been  tried  before  Davos  Platz,  at 
least  by  English  invalids.  The  Maloja  Pass  has  more  recently  come  into 
favour.  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  weather  in  these  elevated  stations  is 
the  stillness  and  the  dryness  of  the  air.  In  the  shade  the  cold  is  extreme, 
but  as  the  sun  is  very  powerful,  and  as  the  sky  is  generally  perfectly  clear, 
patients  are  able  to  take  exercise  nearly  every  day — walking,  skating, 
sledging,  or  "  tobogganing."  When  sitting  in  the  verandahs  of  the  hotels 
the  sunshine  is  hot.  At  night  the  double  windows  in  the  bedrooms  are  left 
slightly  open ;  yet  so  motionless  is  the  air  that  the  temperature  within 
scarcely  falls  below  50°  Fahr.,  even  when  it  is  from  2°  to  16°  Fahr.  outside. 
Many  persons  who  are  very  liable  to  take  cold  elsewhere  are  free  from  the 
tendency  at  Davos.  The  proper  time  for  a  patient  to  arrive  there  is  about 
the  first  or  second  week  in  October,  or  even  earlier.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  undesirable  for  him  to  remain  after  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the 
snow  melts.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  saying  where  he 
should  then  go.  He  should  on  no  account  return  to  England  before  the  first 
week  in  June ;  and  during  the  interval  the  choice  seems  to  lie  between 
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Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden,  Montrenx  on  the  Lake  of  G^neya,  and  Monte 
Greneroso  above  Lago  Lugano.  The  fact  that.hflsmoptjrsis  has  been  one  of 
the  symptoms  does  not  appear  to  forbid  sending  a  consumptiye  patient  to 
Davos ;  but  the  actual  presence  of  pyrexia  is  an  objection,  and  still  more  so 
irritability  of  the  larynx  or  trachea. 

In  America  there  are  mountain  climates  in  which  phthisical  patients 
derive  great  benefit  without  being  exposed  to  extreme  cold.  This  fact  was 
pointed  out  long  ago  by  Dr  Archibald  Smith,  who  practised  for  many  years 
in  Peru ;  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Peruvians  them- 
selves, who  regard  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  from  8000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  as  almost  omnipotent  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
consumption.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  bsM  that  the  nearer  the 
equator  the  greater  the  elevation  which  is  necessary  to  render  a  mountain 
region  salutary  in  such  cases.  The  chief  resorts  in  the  Cordilleras  appear 
to  be  Huanuco  and  Jauja.  Dr  Walshe  recommaids,  as  more  accessible,  the 
plateau  of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota  in  New  Ghranada.  A  great  peculiarity  of 
this  place  is  the  equality  of  its  climate  at  different  seasons  ;  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  each  quarter  of  the  year  is  within  a  degree  or  two  of  86^  Fahr. 

Other  mountain  regions  to  which  phthisical  patients  may  be  sent  are 
the  table-lands  of  California  and  Mexico,  Colorado,''^  Denver  or  Kansas 
City  in  the  States,  or  Manitoba  in  Canada.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  in 
the  Himalayas  also  there  must  be  valuable  resorts;  Dr  Weber  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  present  military  sanitaria  there  may  not  be  at  a  sufficient 
elevation  for  the  climate.  The  writer  has  seen  excellent  results  from  a 
whole  phthisical  family  going  to  settle  in  Colorado. 

A  prolonged  stay  in  ike  Southern  Hemisphere  during  what  would  be  the 
winter  of  Europe,  but  is  of  course  summer  there.  Certain  parts  of 
Australia  are  very  serviceable  to  phthisical  patients.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  imagined  that  a  residence  in  the  large  towns  is  advisable.  Melbourne,  in 
particular,  is  apt  to  be  intensely  hot  and  dusty,  with  very  rapid  changes  <rf 
temperature  and  cold  winds ;  and  Sydney  and  Brisbane  are  very  hot.  The 
best  health  resorts  appear  to  be  certain  places  in  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales,  especially  Bathurst,  Groulbiun,  Boural  (3000  feet  above  the  sea),  and 
Currajong,  but,  above  all,  the  Darling  Downs,  in  the  south  of  Queensland, 
where  the  weather  is  cool,  dry,  and  bracing.  Tasmania  and  certain  parts 
of  New  Zealand  are  suitable  for  consumptive  cases ;  Hobart  Town  and 
Wellington  or  Auckland  especially  are  well  spoken  of. 

Certain  parts  of  South  Africa  have  climates  which  appear  to  be  very 
favourable  to  phthisical  patients,  but  no  long  stay  should  be  made  at  the 
searcoast;  Mr  Otter  says  not  within  100  miles  of  it,  nor  at  a  less  elevation 
than  1 500  feet.  The  easiest  way  of  reaching  the  interior  is  to  land  at  P<»t 
Elizabeth,  and  to  go  on  by  Grahamstown  to  Cradock  or  to  Bloemfontein,  the 
capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  difficulties  are  the  badn^s  of  the 
roads,  and  the  roughness  of  the  accommodation.  Bloemfontein  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly dry  climate ;  the  daily  range  of  temperature  is  great,  but  this  is 
said  not  to  act  prejudicially. 

The  working  of  change  of  climate,  as  a  curative  agent  in  phthisis,  is 
still  uncertain.  In  many  instances  the  beneficial  influence  on  patients  who 
come  from  a  distance  finds  its  parallel  in  the  fact  that  natives  of  Uie  same 
district  are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  attacked.     This  appears  to  be  the  case,  for 

•  See  a  paper  on  the  *'  Climatic  Treatment  of  Phthisis  in  Colorado,"  by  Dr  Charterit, 
of  Glasgow  ('  Lancet/  November  26th,  1887). 
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example,  in  the  high  Alps,  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  until 
recently  it  was  so  in  Australia,  although  the  disease  is  now  rife  among  the 
inhabitants  of  MeUK)urne  and  of  other  large  towns  there.  But  Dr  Walshe 
and  others  have  rightly  insisted  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  two  things,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  countries,  such 
as  Iceland,  to  which  one  would  not  think  of  sending  a  consumptive  patient, 
notwithstanding  that  the  natives  escape  the  disease.  To  the  author  it  appears 
evident  that  the  "  aseptic  "  character  of  the  air  of  a  place  cannot  be  the  direct 
reason  why  phthisis  should  cease  to  advance  in  those  who  inhale  it.  Observa- 
tions showing  that  meat  remains  fresh  there  longer  than  elsewhere  are  alto- 
gether inapplicable ;  the  only  case  in  point  would  be  for  putrefaction  once 
started  to  be  stopt.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  the  good  effects  of 
change  of  climate  depend  partly  upon  its  improving  the  general  health  and 
increasing  the  resistance  of  the  organism  to  the  further  progress  of  the  disease, 
partly  upon  its  protecting  the  patient  from  fresh  attacks  of  bronchial  catarrh. 
The  number  of  bacilli  found  in  the  sputum  is  not  diminished  in  Davos, 
according  to  Dr  Theodore  Williams. 

(3)  When  the  complete  arrest  of  phthisis  is  no  longer  probable,  much 
may  still  be  done  to  prolong  the  patient's  life  and  to  give  him  relief  from 
sufToring.  The  climates  which  Dr  Walshe  terms  sedative  seem  to  have  their 
chief  use  under  such  circumstances ;  for  example,  Madeira,  and  the  Grand 
Canary,  Pau,  San  Bemo  and  some  other  places  on  the  Riviera,  Torquay, 
and  Penzance.  The  climates  which  he  classifies  as  stimtdant  include  St 
Leonards  and  Hastings,  various  towns  on  the  Riviera,  Algiers,  and  even 
Egypt.  Of  Nubia  he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ;  and  probably 
a  voyage  up  the  Nile  is  the  best  thing  for  patients  who  dislike  cold,  and 
who  habitudly  feel  better  the  hotter  they  are.  That  special  benefit  follows 
from  the  air  having  resinous  smells  from  pine  forests — as  at  Arcachon 
and  Bournemouth — is  easier  to  assume  than  to  explain  or  to  prove. 

It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  phthisis  sometimes  becomes 
quiescent  without  any  change  of  climate  whatever.  On  the  other  hand, 
dthough  it  is  a  heavy  responsibility  to  advise  or  allow  a  patient  with 
confirmed  phthisis  to  take  a  long  sea  voyage,  or  to  spend  a  winter  in 
Australia,  in  South  Africa,  among  the  Andes,  or  even  at  Davos,  there  is  no 
question  that,  if  he  chooses  to  run  the  risks  inseparable  from  such  under- 
takings, he  has  at  least  a  chance  of  unexpected  benefit. 

(4)  In  the  last  stages  of  phthisis,  when  palliation  of  symptoms  is  all  that 
can  be  hoped  for,  we  have  practically  to  deal  with  cough,  hectic  fever,  and 
diarrhoea,  and  with  the  other  less  constant  or  serious  complications.  At 
this  stage  it  is  most  undesirable  to  send  a  patient  away  from  the  comforts 
of  home.  Opium,  in  one  form  or  another  is  now  the  most  valuable  of  drugs, 
and  its  effects  are  among  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  power  of  the  judi- 
cious practice  of  our  art  to  alleviate  and  to  soothe  when  it  can  no  longer  cure. 

Fhysic  and  Diet — ^The  following  is  the  list  of  drugs,  regarded  by  Louis 
as  important  fifty  years  ago : — Steel,  digitalis,  common  salt,  carbonate  of 
potash,  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  lime,  hydrocyanic  acid,  creasote, 
and  iodine.  The  inhalation  of  diluted  chlorine  gas,  also,  was  fully  considered 
and  tried  in  fifty  cases  of  phthisis  in  the  Paris  hospitals,  and  in  no  instance 
was  there  a  successful  result.  Most  of  the  other  "  remedies''  are  deservedly 
forgotten. 

Quinine  to  give  appetite  or  to  moderate  fever,  preparations  of  iron  for 
anaemia,  digitalis  to  improve  the  pulse,  sedatives  to  relieve  cough  or  vomit- 
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ing,  and  laxatives  and  stomachics  to  help  the  appetite  and  digestion — these 
are  rational  and  useful  means  of  treatment ;  but  chlorine  has  heen  followed 
into  obscurity  by  the  hypophosphites,  by  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,* 
and  by  inflating  the  patient's  bowels  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Only  one  medicine  has  borne  the  test  of  long  and  wide  experience,  and 
this  is  not  a  specific  remedy,  but  a  kind  of  food,  which  has  remarkable  power 
of  fattening  the  patient.  Cod-liver  oil  was  introduced  for  cases  of  chronic 
"  rheumatism,"  but  was  first  advocated  as  peculiarly  useful  in  consamption 
by  the  late  Dr  Hughes  Bennett.  Now  that  it  is  taken  by  almost  all  con- 
sumptive patients,  one  is  apt  to  underrate  its  real  importance  as  a  means 
of  preventing  emaciation  and  keeping  up  the  strength.  It  is  said  to  be  lew 
useful  in  proportion  as  the  age  of  the  individual  is  more  advanced.  It  is 
best  given  after  food,  in  doses  of  from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  If  it  gives  rise  to  nausea  and  vomiting,  cream  may 
sometimes  be  substituted  for  it,  or  glycerine,  but  they  are  not  as  good. 
With  perseverance  funall  doses  of  cod-liver  oil  can  almost  always  be  taken, 
at  least  during  cold  weather.  It  may  be  taken  alone,  or  in  orange  or 
ginger  wine,  or  as  an  emulsion.  Chewing  a  bit  of  orajige-peel  is  the 
best  way  to  prevent  the  after-taste.  In  children  cod-liver  oil  is  often 
rubbed  into  the  skin,  but  the  smell  is  extremely  unpleasant,  and  probably 
olive  oil  is  just  as  good. 

The  first  object  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  or  of  threatened  phthisis 
which  has  not  yet  begun,  is  to  improve  the  patient's  appeiiie  and  digestion. 
This  is  one  object  of  change  of  climate.  If  he  gains  weight  he  generally 
is  doing  well.  Usually  small  doses  of  alkalies,  with  the  milder  and  less 
astringent  bitters  and  gentle  laxatives,  act  best  in  this  direction.  The  com- 
bination of  carbonate  of  soda  with  rhubarb  and  calumba,  long  famous  at 
Victoria  Park  and  other  hospitals,  is  excellent  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
later  stages  laxatives  must  be  administered  with  great  caution,  for  nothing 
is  then  more  injurious  than  diarrhoea.  Sometimes  stiychnia  and  gentian 
or  chiretta  are  borne  well  and  help  the  appetite. 

Fatty  food,  such  as  bacon,  milk,  butter,  cream,  dripping,  is  indicated. 
Wine  with  meals  is  as  a  rule  desirable ;  but  in  early  cases,  before  there  is 
much  cough,  malt  liquors,  and  particularly  porter,  are  more  useful.  Brandy 
is,  as  a  rule,  best  adapted  for  advanced  cases,  and  even  then  should  be  given 
in  moderate  doses ;  but  rum  and  milk,  either  before  breakfast  or  between 
breakfast  and  lunch,  is  a  well-known  and  useful  way  of  giving  a  nourishing 
stimulant. 

Treatment  of  special  symptoms, — When  severe  hcemoptysis  appears,  the 
patient  must  be  kept  strictly  in  the  recumbent  position  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  least.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  talk.  His  diet  should  be 
limited  almost  entirely  to  milk.  He  should  have  ice  to  suck,  and  every- 
thing that  is  given  to  him  should  be  cold.  Of  styptics  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  best ;  ergot,  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  opium,  have  each  their 
advocates,  and  it  sometimes  seems  necessary  to  try  one  after  another.  A 
large  ice-bag  may  also  be  placed  over  the  chest.  When  the  hsemorrbage 
has  ceased,  the  patient  is  very  cautiously  allowed  to  get  up  and  to  move 
about,  and  the  amount  of  food  is  gradually  increased,  while  the  pulse  and 
temperature  are  being  carefully  watched  from  day  to  day. 

The  cough  of  phthisis  must  be  combated  by  the  usual  remedies.     Most 

*  This  remedy,  recommended  in  1795  by  Dr  Beddoes  and  James  Watt  the  engineer, 
was  once  much  employed,  and  has  lately  been  revived. 
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prescriptions  contain  a  small  dose  of  opium  or  morphia,  together  with  tolu, 
aniseed,  benzoic  acid,  or  some  other  of  the  so-called  expectorants. 

In  most  cases  of  phthisis  there  is  early  and  marked  ancemia,  indicating 
the  use  of  steel.  This  may  be  given  as  the  sulphate,  with  small  doses  of 
Epsom  salts,  or  in  one  of  the  milder  preparations,  or  (if  borne  well)  in  the 
most  efficient  form,  the  muriated  tincture,  with  glycerine  and  quassia  or 
calumba.  Arsenic  may  succeed  when  preparations  of  iron  fail,  and  now 
and  then  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  restoring  appetite,  and  adding 
fulness  as  well  as  colour  to  the  cheeks.  Lately  it  has  been  given  with 
salicylates. 

Diarrhxa  is  often  a  most  distressing  complication,  and  does  much  to 
hasten  the  fatal  termination.  It  is  best  treated  by  bismuth  and  soda,  or 
by  the  aromatic  chalk  powder.  Dover's  powder  is  often  useful,  and  occa- 
sionally, when  the  rectum  is  affected,  a  starch  and  opium  enema  or  a 
compound  lead  suppository. 

The  only  other  symptom  that  needs  special  mention  is  the  night-sweating. 
This  may  sometimes  be  checked  by  sponging  the  chest  and  the  arms 
at  bedtime  with  vinegar  and  water.  Sometimes  it  ceases  if  a  subcutaneous 
injection  of  atropine  (^^  to  y^  of  a  grain)  is  given  at  bedtime,  or  a 
dose  of  belladonna,  oxide  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  gallic  acid,  or  strychnia.  But 
in  too  many  cases  it  persists  in  spite  of  all  treatment. 

Direct  pulmonary  applications. — Treatment  by  inhalation  of  compressed 
air,*  of  oxygen,  or  of  other  gases,  is  either  useless  or  of  very  limited 
benefit  A  mode  of  treatment,  lately  introduced  by  Dr  Bergeon,  of  Lyons, 
gaseous  enemata  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  has  no  theoretical  probability  to 
recommend  it ;  it  is  unpleasant  in  its  action,  and  after  being  tried  (perhaps 
with  more  patience  than  was  due  to  it)  has  been  shown  to  be  useless. 

Of  late,  however,  those  who  believe  that  the  bacilli  of  tubercle  are  the 
efficient  cause  of  phthisis  have  naturally  attempted  to  destroy  them  by 
antiseptic  methods.  Iodoform  and  thymol  have  been  given  by  the  mouth 
with  this  object,  and  more  recently  sodic  sulpho-carbolate  and  phenyl-pro- 
pionic acid.  Creasote,  thymol,  and  eucalyptol  have  been  inhaled  by  means  of 
ori-nasal  respirators  (of  which  Sir  William  Roberts,  Dr  Burney  Yeo,  and  others 
have  devised  ingenious  forms) ;  steam  inhalers  have  been  supplied  with  such 
antiseptic  agents  as  creasote  or  carbolic  acid,  and  similar  solutions  have  been 
administer^  by  Siegel's  spray  apparatus.  Sometimes  apparent  benefit  to 
the  local  and  general  symptoms  has  resulted,  and  the  number  of  bacilli  in 
the  sputum  has  diminished.  But  experiments  in  the  laboratory  show  that 
Koch's  bacilli  are  extremely  difficult  to  kill,  and  survive  prolonged  immersion 
in  germicide  solutions.  Iodine  and  corrosive  sublimate  seem  to  have  the 
most  power  in  destroying  them.  Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  method  of 
"  bacillicide"  treatment  is  that  introduced  by  Dr  Cantani,  of  Naples,  who 
introduces  the  common  Bacterium  termo  of  putrefaction  into  the  lungs  in  a 
spray,  with  the  hope  of  its  destroying  the  specific  bacillus.  Unfortunately 
the  latter  is  the  more  powerful  of  the  two ;  and  Dr  Theodore  Acland  reported, 
after  a  visit  to  Naples,  that  the  results  of  this,  treatment  are  negative. 

The  eminent  pathologist  who  discovered  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  has 
been  long  engaged  in  search  after  some  remedy  which  may  render  the 
organism  refractory  to  the  growth  of  the  parasite ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  definite  results  have  already  been  obtained  in  Professor  Koch's 
laboratory. 
*  See  some  recent  lectuTea  by  Dr  T.  Williams  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.'),  1885,  vol.  i,  p.  769. 
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Miliary  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs. — Both  from  a  clinical  and  from 
a  pathological  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  to  treat  apart  from  cases  of  ordiittrj 
phthisis — in  which  tubercles  spread  through  the  lung  from  the  apex  down- 
wards and  produce  softening  and  excavation — those  of  miliary  tubercnloRB, 
in  which  each  tubercle  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  deposition  in  the 
pulmonary  tissue  of  a  particle  of  virus  (probably  a  bacillus,  or  the  spore  of 
a  bacillus)  brought  to  the  organ  from  elsewhere  by  the  blood-current.  The 
cases  which  most  demand  attention  in  this  chapter  are  those  in  which  die 
lungs,  previously  healthy  or  but  slightly  affected  with  phUiisis,  become 
suddenly  the  seat  of  such  immense  numbers  of  tubercles  that  acute  sym- 
ptoms arise  and  death  by  asphyxia  follows. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  other  organs  are  almost  ahrays 
attacked  at  the  same  time.  If  tubercles  appear  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  they  generally  (but  not  invariably)  give  to  the  disease  its  main  cHnicd 
features.  If  the  peritoneum  is  much  involved,  the  abdomen  alone  maj 
appear  to  suffer.  So  that  it  is  often  almost  an  accident  whether  a  case  is 
regarded  during  life  as  one  of  tubercular  meningitis,  or  tubercular  peritonitis, 
or  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  ;  while  there  are  other  cases  which  nm 
their  entire  course  without  definite  clinical  localisation.  Nor  is  the  seventy 
of  the  pulmonary  symptoms  always  proportioned  to  the  number  of  miliaiy 
tubercles  in  the  lungs.  In  cases  clinically  classified  as  tubercular  meningilb 
the  lungs  are  often  found  as  full  of  tubercles  as  the  pia  mater. 

Anatomy. — ^With  regard  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  miliary  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  there  is  little,  if  anything,  to  add  to  what  was  stated  in  the 
chapter  upon  Tubercle  in  general.  As  was  there  remarked  (p.  319),  many 
cases  occur  in  which  the  greater  abundance  and  more  advanced  state  of  the 
tubercles  in  the  upper  lobes,  than  towards  the  bases,  prove  that  Uie  pro- 
clivities of  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  different  regions  produce  their  effect  on 
this  disease  as  well  as  in  phthisis.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  when  a 
general  outbreak  of  miliary  tubercles  occurs  in  a  patient  who  previously  had 
the  apex  of  one  lung  affected  with  phthisis,  the  tubercles  in  that  hnig 
are  more  numerous  (or  perhaps  larger)  than  in  the  opposite  one.  The 
characters  of  the  tubercles  themselves  vary  widely  in  different  cases. 
Sometimes  they  are  grey,  and  tend  not  to  caseation,  but  to  fibrous  change 
or  to  homy  induration  (p.  307).  Sometimes  they  become  cheesy  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed.  In  some  exceptional  instances,  and  only  towards 
the  apices,  they  are  found  to  have  already  softened  in  their  centres  with 
minute  vomica. 

Physical  signs, — ^These  are  in  most  cases  vague  and  doubtful 

In  all  probability  miliary  tubercles  are  never  set  8u£ELcientIy  dose 
together,  even  in  the  apex  of  a  lung,  to  impair  the  percussion-rescmance  of 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  chest.  Sometimes  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
the  sound  is  not  slightly  dull  beneath  one  or  both  of  the  clavidee  ;  but  if 
this  is  so,  the  dulness  is  most  likely  due,  not  to  the  tubercles  tJiemsdves^ 
but  to  the  collapse  of  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue.  Dr  Eustace 
Smith  remarks  that  in  children  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  het 
that  variations  may  be  observed  from  day  to  day,  the  resonance  becoming 
good  where  it  had  been  deficient ;  and  the  case  of  an  adult  patient  will  be 
presently  mentioned  in  which  the  same  thing  seemed  to  occur.  Again,  it  k 
not  uncommon  for  the  presence  of  pulmonary  emphysema  to  render  the 
percussion-sound  over-resonant ;  and  the  progressive  emaciation  of  the 
patient  makes  the  still  spongy  parts  of  the  lung  give  a  more  resonant  note. 
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In  many  cases  any  dulness  under  the  clavicle  is  due  not  to  the  acute  tuber- 
culosis, but  to  the  preceding  chronic  phthisis.^ 

With  the  stethoscope  one  may  be  able  to  detect  absolutely  nothing 
abnormal,  even  when  tubercles  exist  in  enormous  numbers.  But  in  &k)me 
cases,  especially  towards  the  apex,  the  vesicular  murmur  has  a  harsh 
quality,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  apparent.  More  frequently  the  auscul- 
tatory signs  of  bronchitis  are  present,  sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Not  only  may  sibilus  and  rhonchus  be  audible,  but  also  abundant  moist 
sounds.  The  expiration,  too,  may  be  prolonged  and  wheezing.  In  such 
cases  the  smaller  tubes  are  found  reddened  and  filled  with  muco-pus — clear 
jNTOof  of  bronchitis.  Sometimes  the  moist  sounds  are  so  bright  and  clear — 
so  consonating  in  quality — over  the  upper  lobes,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  is  not  diffused  infiltration,  with  "  breaking  up  "  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue.  In  one  such  case  which  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in 
1874  there  were  in  fact  a  large  number  of  small  cavities,  especially  in  the 
left  apex.  These  were  evidently  of  older  date  than  the  general  eruption  of 
miliary  grey  tubercles,  which  filled  every  organ  in  the  body,  and  it 
appeared  from  the  history  that  the  patient  had  had  a  cough  for  three 
months,  whereas  his  more  acute  illness  began  only  ten  days  before  death. 
But  in  another  case,  in  1868,  it  is  reported  that  there  wore  mucous  r^les  at 
the  left  apex,  gurgling  at  the  left  base,  and  "  pneumonic  crepitation  ''  over 
the  right  upper  lobe  ;  and  yet  the  tubercles  were  nowhere  seen  softening, 
the  only  source  of  the  moist  sounds  being  pus  in  the  smaller  tubes.  In 
many  instances  the  autopsy  has  shown  that  the  lesions  were  much  less 
advanced  than  had  been  thought  during  life.  This  occurred  in  a  woman, 
aged  twenty-five,  in  Guy's  Hospital.  When  she  was  admitted  on  July 
19th,  1882,  the  only  physical  sign  was  a  slight  crackling  sound  heard  at 
the  right  apex  after  she  coughed.  However,  on  the  28th  there  was  a 
marked  crepitant  r^le  in  both  upper  lobes,  and  especially  along  the  anterior 
edges  of  the  lungs ;  and  during  the  next  three  or  four  days  its  character 
became  so  "consonating"  that  we  were  almost  disposed  to  look  upon 
the  disease  as  acute  pneumonic  phthisis  rather  than  as  miliary  tuber- 
culosis. But  at  the  autopsy,  made  on  August  4th,  the  lungs,  though 
bulky  and  oedematous,  everywhere  contained  air;  the  tubercles  were 
discrete,  and  caseous  only  in  the  upper  lobes ;  the  tubes  yielded  a  frothy 
fluid. 

Clinical  symptoms. — These  fall  under  two  heads :  first,  pulmonary 
symptoms ;  and  secondly,  pyrexia  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  troublesome  cough,  generally  short  and 
hacking,  and  often  dry. 

The  sputum,  when  present  often  consists  of  clear  mucus ;  occasionally  it 
is  muco-purulent.     There  are  not  infrequently  streaks  of  blood  in  it,  and 

•  Jurgensen  described  in  the  *  Berliner  klin.  Wochensohrift '  for  1872  a  case  in  which 
during  five  days  he  heard  over  a  large  part  of  both  sides  of  the  chest  a  peculiar  soft,  rubbing 
sound,  perceptible  also  to  the  touch ;  when  death  occurred,  two  days  later,  the  only  cause 
to  which  this  sound  could  be  attributed  was  the  presence  of  a  number  of  miliary  tubercles 
situated  on  the  right  side  beneath  the  pulmonary  pleura,  which  was  free,  and  on  the  left 
side  in  the  substance  of  adhesions  which  obliterated  the  pleural  cavity.  From  the  very 
first  day  the  soft  quality  of  the  sound  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  was  produced  by  miliary 
tuberculosis,  and  not  by  pleurisy.  The  patient  complained  of  no  pain,  and  could  draw  a 
deep  breath  without  embarrassment.  JUrgensen  thinks  that  in  future  cases  a  positive 
diagnosis  may  safely  be  based  upon  this  sign.  Burkart  has  since  stated  (in  vol.  xii  of  the 
'  Deutsches  Archiv  *)  that  he  has  twice  detected  a  rough  friction^sound,  due  to  the  presence 
of  obsolete  tubercles. 
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still  more  rarely  it  may  be  "  rusty,"  like  the  sputa  of  acute  pneumonia,  or 
even  plum-coloured.  Actual  hemoptysis  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  not 
common.  But  in  1869  there  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  tlie  dead 
body  of  a  child,  aged  five,  who  was  said  to  have  been  well  on  the  prcvkfoi 
evening,  and  to  have  eaten  some  herring  for  supper.  In  the  course  of  t^ 
night  it  was  found  to  have  brought  up  blood,  and  to  be  in  an  alarmii^ 
state,  and  it  died  on  its  way  to  the  hospital.  An  autopsy  showed  that  tlien 
was  an  acute  general  tuberculosis ;  and  some  of  the  tubercles  in  the  longi 
were  already  caseating,  especially  in  the  upper  lobes.  No  definite  source 
for  the  bleeding  could  be  discovered ;  the  pulmonary  tissue  was  mottled 
with  blood  drawn  into  it  by  inhalation.  In  all  probability  the  cause  of 
haemoptysis  in  such  cases  is  the  extremely  congested  state  of  the  yesseb 
immediately  around  the  tubercles,  which  often  gives  them  the  appearance  d 
being  surrounded  by  a  reddish-brown  border  after  death  ;  in  fact,  obvioui 
points  of  capillary  haemorrhage  may  sometimes  be  seen,  not  only  in  the 
lungs,  but  in  other  organs. 

Far  more  significant  than  cough  or  sputum  is  dyspncta.  At  first  the 
breathing  is  only  hurried ;  the  number  of  inspirations  in  the  minute  gradually 
increase  up  to  fifty  or  sixty,  and  in  children  to  eighty  or  ninety.  In  the 
woman  aged  twenty-five,  whose  case  was  mentioned  above,  it  was  counted  at 
fifty-six  on  the  very  day  of  her  admission.  After  a  time  the  patient  beeonMs 
conscious  of  shortness  of  breath ;  there  is  orthopncBa,  the  movements  of  the 
thoracic  muscles  are  forced,  and  the  nostrils  work.  The  cheeks,  the  lips, 
the  fingers,  and  the  nails  are  of  a  purple  colour.  This  cyanosis,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  symptom,  suggests  the  idea  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
when  there  is  no  long-standing  emphysema  or  heart  disease  to  account  for  it 
Very  seldom  is  it  stated  to  have  been  absent. 

Sometimes  albumen  appears  in  the  urine.  There  is  not  infrequently 
slight  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  face  becomes  puffy  and  swollou 
In  the  case  of  the  young  woman  already  referred  to,  the  urine  contained 
sugar  during  the  first  few  days  after  her  admission  into  the  hospital,  the  pro- 
portion being  on  one  occasion  0*4  grain,  and  on  another  occasion  0'265  grais 
in  the  ounce.  Senator's  experiments  seem  to  show  that  this  cannot  be 
attributed  to  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  blood ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  case 
went  on  and  marked  cyanosis  developed  itself,  the  glycosuria  ceased. 

Pyrexia  seems  to  be  invariably  present,  but  it  varies  greatly  in  its  d^ree 
and  in  its  course.  Sometimes  the  temperature  ranges  up  to  104^  or  105°, 
but  more  often  it  remains  at  a  lower  level,  perhaps  not  at  any  tioe 
exceeding  102°.  Its  progress  is  irregular.  For  two  or  three  dajrs  there 
may  be  scarcely  any  differences  in  the  thermometric  readings  at  diffcrwit 
periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  then  the  usual  diurnal  variations  may 
appear  in  an  exaggerated  form,  or  what  is  termed  the  typus  mctnua  may 
show  itself,  the  morning  temperature  being  higher  than  that  of  the  evening. 
Brunniche  is  said  to  have  observed  this  in  fifteen  cases  out  of  seventeen.* 

The  onset  of  the  pyrexia  is  usually  gradual,  and  the  patient  does  not 
take  to  his  bed  until  he  has  been  ailing  for  some  days.  But  Rahle,  in 
*  Ziemssen's  Handbuch,'  speaks  of  an  initial  rigor  as  not  infrequent  Tb«« 
are  the  ordinary  early  febrile  sjnnptoms  of  headache,  malaise,  depresaoe, 

*  Jiirgensen  makes  it  a  point  that  the  pyrexia  does  not  yield  to  tepid  baths  or  to  a>t>- 
pyretic  remedies  so  readily  as  in  the  specific  fevers.  This  opinion,  however,  seemt  to  bsi« 
been  partly  theoretical,  and  based  npon  the  idea  that  in  tnbercolosis  the  high  tempezstm 
of  the  body  generally  is  the  result  of  the  local  morbid  process,  just  as  when  there  is  i 
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intense  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  skin  is  often  wet  with  perspiration. 
£pistaxis  occurs  in  some  cases,  and  herpes  may  appear  about  the  mouth. 

The  pulse  is  generally  very  rapid — often  out  of  all  propoi-tion  to  the 
height  of  the  temperature.  There  may  be  a  flush  on  the  cheeks,  but  the 
face  is  more  usually  pale  before  it  becomes  livid.  At  one  time  it  was  taught 
that  in  miliary  tuberculosis  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  exceptional.  But 
all  observers  seem  now  to  be  agreed  that  some  degree  of  swelling  of  the 
organ  is  usually  to  be  detected  by  careful  percussion.  Eiihle  says  that  if 
tubercles  are  developed  in  the  spleen  it  may  be  tender  on  pressure,  and 
become  as  large  as  in  enteric  fever.  This .  was  the  case  in  a  patient  under 
the  writer's  care  in  December,  1888. 

Towards  the  end  a  typhoid  state  may  develop  itself,  with  sordes,  a  dry 
brown  tongue,  subsultus,  delirium,  and  coma.  Death  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  rise  of  temperature,  sometimes  by  a  fall  and  by  collapse. 

IHagnosis.— One  is  often  helped  in  the  recognition  of  miliary  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  by  indications  of  a  like  affection  of  some  other  organ.  Thus 
the  case  may  at  any  period  of  its  course  become  complicated  with  symptoms 
of  tubercular  meningitis  or  peritmiitvi.  Occasionally  a  tubercular  arthritis  may 
perhaps  aid  in  clearing  up  the  nature  of  the  disease.^  Cornil  and  Ranvier 
have  shown  that  in  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  miliary  granulations  may  often 
be  found  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bones,  especially  in  the  veitebrse,  the 
sternum,  and  the  ribs ;  and  possibly  their  presence  may  sometimes  give  rise 
to  pains  vaguely  referred  to  different  parts  of  the  limbs  and  body. 

From  a  clinical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  disease  to  distinguish 
from  acute  tuberculosis  is  enteric  fever.  Both  diseases  occur  in  patients  of 
the  same  age,  both  are  attended  with  pyrexia,  both  run  an  acute  course, 
and  in  both  the  lungs  are  constantly,  the  intestines  and  peritoneum  some- 
times, the  seat  of  disturbance.  The  temperature  in  tuberculosis  is  less 
regular,  and  interrupted  by  subnormal  readings ;  the  ratio  of  respiration  to 
pulse  and  temperature  is  greater,  and  cyanosis  comes  on  earlier.  Moreover, 
some  chronic  disease  of  the  pidmonary  apices  is  often  to  be  discovered. 
The  rash  and  characteristic  stools  are  absent,  but  both  may  be  so  in  enteric 
fever. 

Next  to  enterica  we  must  remember  the  pyrexia  of  pyaemia,  and 
particularly  of  internal  pyaemia,  such  as  from  endocarditis  or  caries  of  the 
internal  ear. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  there 

are  physical  signs  of  previous  phthisis,  often  of  old  standing  or  even  appa- 

mation.  But  since  the  discovery  of  the  baeillas  it  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  this  organism 
in  tbe  blood  is  the  chief  canse  of  the  pyrexia ;  and,  if  so,  the  distinction  from  a  specific  fever 
can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

*  A  striking  example  of  this  was  recorded  by  Lavcran  in  the  '  Progrds  M^cal '  for  1877. 
A  man,  aged  twenty -two,  was  attacked  with  articular  pains,  especially  in  the  knees.  Effu- 
sion occurred  into  Uie  right  knee-joint,  and  when  admitted  into  hospital  he  was  supposed  to 
be  suffering  from  subacute  rheumatism.  However,  at  the  end  of  a  week  great  dyspnoea  set 
in  and  high  fever,  the  temperature  ranging  from  102°  to  104°.  A  fortnight  later  he  died, 
tbe  cause  of  death  being  acute  tuberculosis.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  right  knee  was 
found  to  be  injected  and  covered  with  a  large  number  of  greyish  granulations  the  size 
of  pins'  heads,  which  could  be  felt.  Where  they  had  been  iii  contact  with  a  surface  of 
articular  cartilage  their  summits  were  flattened.  A  few  granulations  were  present  also  in 
tbe  left  knee. 

In  1867  a  woman  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  of  tubercular  meningitis,  whose  right  knee 
bad  become  swollen  and  painful  in  the  course  of  her  illness.  At  the  autopsy  all  that  was 
noted  was  that  the  synovial  membrane  was  very  vascular  and  oedematous,  and  that  the  carti- 
bige  over  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  was  slightly  eroded.  But  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  tubercles  were  present. 
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rently  obsolete;  or  if  these  ai'e  masked  by  the  more  recent  and  acute 
malady,  we  have  a  history  of  cough,  wasting,  or  haemoptysis ;  or  the  dubhii^ 
of  the  fingers  may  point  to  long-standing  deficient  aeration  of  Uie  UoodL 
The  prevalence  of  phthisis  or  other  tubercidar  disease  in  the  family  is  another 
point  which  often  helps  in  deciding  the  diagnosis  of  an  acute  febrik 
attack. 

Acute  capillary  bronchitis,  when  it  occurs  in  a  young  adult,  is  sometimes 
most  difficult  to  distinguish  from  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs;  or, 
rather,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  capillary  bronchitis  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  tubercles  or  is  the  only  disease.  In  young  adults  the  latter  is 
improbable,  but  the  writer  had  two  cases  during  the  winter  of  1889-90, 
in  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman,  in  both  of  whom  there  were  no  tubercles 
or  other  complication. 

As  a  help  to  diagnosis,  the  most  important  seat  of  miliary  tubercles  is 
one  where  they  can  actually  be  seen  during  life. 

In  1857  Manz  discovered  tubercles  in  the  choroid  of  each  eyeball  in 
the  body  of  a  girl  who  had  died  of  acute  tuberculosis,  and  he  and  Busch 
afterwards  recorded  similar  instances.  In  1867-8  Cohnheim,  investigat- 
ing this  point  carefully  in  all  the  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis— eighteen  in 
number — that  came  under  his  notice  in  the  Pathological  Institute  at  Berlin 
during  a  period  of  fourteen  months,  found  that  in  every  instance  one  or 
both  of  the  eyes — almost  invariably  both  of  them — showed  choroidal 
tubercles.  In  April,  1867,  the  ophthalmoscope  was  for  the  first  time  used, 
apparently  by  v.  Graefe  himself,  for  the  discovery  of  these  tubercles  during 
life  in  a  patient  of  Griesinger's.  In  November  of  the  same  year  Mr  Soel- 
berg  Wells  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  a  specimen  of 
choroidal  tuberculosis,  which  he  had  detected  in  a  little  girl  imder  the  care 
of  Sir  Alfred  Garrod,  five  days  before  her  death.  Since  then  many  other 
observers  have  recorded  similar  facts.  But  further  experience  seems  to 
have  shown  that  the  eyeballs  ai*e  far  from  being  so  constantly  involved  in 
cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis  as  Cohnheim  supposed.* 

In  acute  cases  the  number  and  the  size  of  the  tubercles  may  increase 
from  day  to  day,  as  was  noticed  in  a  child  examined  by  Frankel  and  by 
Leber.  If,  however,  nothing  should  at  first  be  detected  by  the  ophthalmo- 
scope in  a  suspected  case  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  instrument  ought 
to  be  used  again  and  again  as  the  disease  advances.  The  tubercles  vaiy 
much  in  size.  The  largest  seen  by  Cohnheim  was  2*5  mm.  in  diameter ;  but 
Ponfick  met  with  one  that  measured  5  mm.  On  the  other  hand,  Cohnheim 
seems  often  to  have  detected  them  (in  the  dead  body)  where  they  could  only 
be  seen  after  carefully  removing  the  choroidal  pigment^  and  even  where  they 
were  too  small  to  be  visible  by  the  naked  eye.     Perhaps  this  may  account 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  was  recorded  by  Fr&nkel  in  1878  in  the  *  BcrliMr 
klin.  Wochenscbrifb.'  A  delicate  girl  of  six  was  attacked  in  May  of  1871  wi^  tlighl 
sbiverings,  and  her  temperature  rose  occasionally  to  100*4^  Then  partial  ptosis  appeared, 
and  afterwards  paralysis  of  some  of  the  ocnlar  mnscles.  On  May  22nd  the  ophthafanoseopt 
showed  a  white  patch  to  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  disc  in  the  left  eye ;  it  was  tf 
large  as  the  disc  itself,  and  had  a  rounded  form,  except  that  in  one  direction  it  was  drswa 
out  into  a  point.  By  the  Ist  of  June  it  had  increased  in  size  by  one'half .  On  acooimt  ti 
its  chsracters  being  so  different  from  tiiose  generally  described  as  belonging  to  tnberdef 
in  the  choroid,  Frankel  hesitated  to  diagnose  it  as  tubercular.  The  child  now  went  into 
the  country  with  her  parents  and  remained  there  until  Aug^t,  when  she  came  back  ^ipa- 
rently  in  perfect  health.  The  patch  in  the  fundus  of  the  eyebaU,  howeTer,  was  mors 
prominent,  though  not  larger  than  before.  On  August  91st  she  beoune  iU  with  gastrie 
symptoms  and  pyrexia,  and  died  on  October  1st.  On  September  10th  five  fresh  wSStuj 
tub^des  had  been  detected  in  the  choroid.    Vision  remained  unimpaired  nntU  death. 
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for  the  discrepancy  between  his  statements  and  those  of  other  observers  as 
to  their  inconstancy  in  general  tuberculosis.  Where  there  are  but  few  of  them 
they  seem  to  be  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disc  or  of  the  yellow 
spot  more  often  than  towards  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  When  very 
numerous,  some  of  them  may  run  together  into  irregular  masses.  They 
almost  always  become  caseous  as  soon  as  they  reach  about  1  mm.  in  diar 
meter.  With  regard  to  the  ophthalmological  diagnosis  between  tubercles 
and  the  white  spots  that  are  seen  in  disseminated  choroiditis,  von  Graefe 
and  Leber  insisted  on  the  rounded  form  generally  presented  by  tubercles, 
their  projecting  above  the  level  of  the  choroid,  the  gradual  thinning  away 
of  the  choroidal  pigment  from  their  periphery  inwards  to  their  centres, 
which  appear  white,  and  the  absence  of  any  accumulation  of  pigment  out- 
side them,  except  perhaps  when  they  are  very  large.  It  is  very  rare  for 
the  sight  to  be  affected. 

Etiology, — Pidmoqary  tuberculosis  is  seldom  the  result  of  caseating 
tubercular  glands  which  had  been  recognisable  diuing  life.  Many  of  those 
who  are  attacked,  whether  children  or  adults,  are  robust  and  healthy-looking. 
On  the  other  band,  one  must  always  be  prepared  for  the  supervention  of 
miliary  tuberculosis  in  cases  of  phthisis ;  for  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  secondary  to  chronic  tubercular  and  caseous 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  some  other  organ. 

Acute  tuberculosis  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  is  most  frequent  in  young  adults. 
Burkart  records  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  twenty-eight,  who  died  after 
a  fortnight's  illness,  and  in  whom  the  lungs,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  kidneys 
showed  recent  miliary  tubercles,  while  in  the  intestine  there  were  the  typical 
lesions  of  enteric  fever.  He  also  cites  eight  cases  recorded  by  Birch- 
Hirschfeld,  in  which  acute  tuberculosis  developed  itself  after  enteric  fever. 
In  children  the  disease  often  follows  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox. 

Among  forty  cases  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital  between  the  years 
1857  and  1873,  one  was  in  an  infant  aged  nine  months,  three  were  in 
patients  between  one  and  ten  years,  seven  between  eleven  and  twenty, 
thirteen  between  twenty-one  and  thirty,  six  between  thirty-one  and  forty, 
four  between  forty-one  and  fifty,  six  between  fifty-one  and  sixty.  This  list 
does  not  include  the  cases  in  which  the  clinical  symptoms  were  those  of 
tubercular  meningitis;  if  they  were  taken  in,  the  proportion  of  children 
would  be  far  higher.  Burkart  gives  very  similar  figures.  Among  the 
above  cases  there  were  almost  exactly  twice  as  many  males  as  females ; 
among  Burkart's  the  proportion  was  as  sixteen  to  two. 

Prognosis. — ^The  duration  of  the  disease  is  commonly  three  to  four 
weeks,  reckoning  from  the  first  commencement  of  marked  symptoms  up 
to  the  time  of  the  patient's  death ;  but  there  may  be  a  protracted  illness, 
lasting  three  or  four,  or  even  eight  months.  Clinically,  acute  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  resembles  severe  bronchitis  more  than  any  other  affection,  and 
is  not  seldom  mistaken  for  it  until  an  autopsy  reveals  the  real  nature 
of  the  case.  Indeed,  as  Burkart  has  remarked,  it  is  common  for  miliary 
tuberculosis  to  develop  itself  in  lungs  which  are  already  emphysematous  from 
old  bronchitis.  Twelve  of  his  eighteen  cases  were  examples  of  this,  and 
their  course  was  often  very  prolonged.  In  no  fewer  than  six  of  these,  in 
fact,  the  tubercles  were  already  calcified  or  fibrous,  with  a  lustre  like  that 
of  mother-of-pearl,  so  that  they  might  fairly  be  considered  obsolete ;  and  the 
cause  of  death  was  sometimes  pleural  efifusion,  sometimes  dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  hearty  sometimes  Brigfat's  disease;  the  presence  of  the 
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tubercles  seemed  to  be  little  more  tban  an  accident.  A  similar  obeolesc^ice 
of  pulmonaiy  tubercles  has  been  observed  by  the  author. 

This  question  of  the  possible  involution  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  is  of  great  importance.  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  the  fact  that 
a  patient  recovers  as  conclusive  proof  that  he  was  not  suffering  from 
miliary  tuberculosis ;  although  Dr  Bristowe  says  th^  the  progress  of  the 
disease  "  may  be  occasionally  arrested,  but  with  more  or  less  permanent 
damage  to  the  tissue  of  the  lung."  But,  in  cases  of  fatal  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, we  often  have  opportunities  of  observing  that  the  number  of  miliary 
tubercles  scattered  through  the  lungs  may  be  very  small.  And  it  is  difficult 
to  say  why,  if  the  meningitis  were  absent,  recovery  should  not  take  place. 

Wunderlich,  as  far  back  as  1860,  record^  in  the  *Archiv  fiir 
Heilkunde'  cases  which  he  regarded  as  examples  of  cured  miliary  tubercu- 
losis ;  but  he  based  his  diagnosis  solely  on  the  fact  that  the  temperature 
chart  failed  to  correspond  with  what  be  regarded  afi  a  necessary  course  of 
enteric  fever.  Few  observers  will  be  found  at  the  present  time  to  endorse 
his  opinions  in  this  respect.  Perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  the  occurrence 
of  recovery  from  an  attack  of  miliary  tuberculosis  could  be  proved  by  clinical 
evidence  alone  would  be  by  the  discovery  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid  of  the 
eye.  Or  the  patient,  after  getting  well,  might  die  from  some  other  cause, 
and  the  tubercles  be  found  in  a  state  of  obsolescence.  In  regard  to  Uiis,  Dr 
Biistowe  speaks  of  the  lung,  after  the  arrest  of  the  discrete  tubercles,  as 
becoming  "  seamed  throughout  with  minute  patches  of  cicatricial  tissue,  the 
fibres  of  which  have  something  of  a  stellate  arrangement,  and  within  the 
limits  of  which  the  lung-tissue  presents,  from  the  presence  of  concurrent 
emphysema,  a  coarsely  spongy  character  ;  occasionally,  in  the  centres  of  the 
scars,  minute  fibroid  knots  or  concretions  may  be  recognised.'' 

With  regard  to  the  irmiment  of  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  strength  of  the  patient  should  be  maintained, 
that  symptoms  should  be  checked  by  appropriate  drugs,  and  that  perhaps 
bichloride  of  mercury  or  some  other  parasiticide  should  be  given  in  the  hope 
of  favouring  the  obsolescence  of  the  tubercles. 


CATARRHAL   DISORDERS    OF   THE   AIR-PASSAGES, 
WHOOPING-COUGH   AND   ASTHMA 

"  PrsBcipue  sanus,  nisi  ctun  piiuita  molesta  est." — Hobaob. 

"  What  evil  star 
On  you  hatb  f  rown'd  and  poured  his  Influence  bad  ?" — Sfbkseb. 

"Anthony  Henle/s  father,  dying  of  an  A»thma,  eaid,  *  Well,  if  I  can  get  this  breath 
once  out,  I'll  take  care  it  shall  never  get  in  again/  *' — Swift. 

CoRYZA  or  Nasal  Catarrh — its  symptoms^  cames  and  treatment — Feverish  colds. 
Influenza    or  Epidemic    Catarrh— history — symptoms — events — aetiology  amd 

pathology — diagnosis — prognosis  and  treatment — comparison  of  1762  and 

1890. 
Ozcena  or  fcetid  coryza — origin  in  atrophy  of  the  nasai  tissues — mmor  forms — 

treatment     Ejpistaxis — ceiiology — course — treatment. 
Hay-fever  or  Summ>er  Catarrh — onset  and  course — (etiology — distribution  among 

persons  and  places — treatment. 
Whooping-cough — History  and  names — Symptoms  and  course — Events — Comr 

plications  and  sequelce — Prognosis — Faihology — Treatment, 
Asthma — TJie  term — Description  of   an  attack — Diagnosis  and  relation  to 

structural  lesions  of  the  lung — JEtiology — Nature  amd  physiology  of  (he  disease 

— Prognosis  and  treatment 

In  the  present  chapter  will  be  described  certain  affections  of  the  upper 
air-passages :  catarrh  and  other  affections  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane ; 
and  also  whooping-cough  and  asthma,  which  are  clinically  related  to  bron* 
chitis  and  dyspnoea,  although  pathologically  the  one  might  find  a  place 
among  specific  fevers,  and  the  other  among  spasmodic  disorders. 

Nasal  Catarrh.^ — Almost  everyone,  at  least  in  England,  is  liable  from 
time  to  time  to  a  "  cold  in  the  head."  This  affection  commonly  begins  with 
sneezing,  repeated  again  and  again.  The  nose  becomes  dry  and  "  stu£^,'' 
its  mucous  membrane  may  be  seen  to  be  swollen  and  injected,  and  there  is 
difficulty  in  breathing  through  it,  so  that  the  mouth  is  kept  open  for  breathing ; 
and  the  nasal  consonants  n,  Tn,  and  ng  cannot  be  pronounced,  but  become  d^ 
b,  and  g  respectively.  Then  follows  a  profuse  flow  of  a  thin,  saltish,  watery 
fluid  from  the  nostrils,  so  that  the  handkerchief  is  continually  in  use. 
Smell  and  taste  are  completely  abolished  for  the  time.  If  the  frontal 
sinuses  are  involved,  there  is  dull  pain  in  the  forehead,  or  severe 
headache.  Extension  to  the  lachrymal  passages  causes  the  tears  to  flow 
over  the  cheeks,  and  the  conjunctiva  becomes  injected.  Extension  from 
the  fauces  to  the  Eustachian  tube  may  give  rise  to  deafness.  The  skin 
near  the  nostrils  often  becomes  inflamed  and  excoriated  by  the  discharge. 

*  Syn, — CorytA,  KopvZa — Fitnita  capitis  vel  nasi^-Gravedo — Catarrhns  endemicus, 
Catarrhns  a  frigore. — Anglice,  Cold  in  the  head. — JV.  Rhume  de  oerveao. — Oem^ 
Schnnpfen. 
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In  this  fluid  leucocytes  appear  to  be  always  present^  though  only  in  smiD 
numbers ;  and,  according  to  Hiiter,  micrococci  are  also  abundant. 

Sometimes  an  attack  of  nas^  catarrh  passes  ofi*  as  suddenly  as  it  began. 
In  two  or  three  hours  the  flow  may  cease  entirely ;  or  the  patient  having 
been  tormented  with  a  *'  running  cold  "  up  to  the  very  moment  of  going  to 
bed,  may  forthwith  fall  asleep,  and  on  waking  in  the  morning  may  find 
himself  entirely  free.  According  to  Trousseau,  such  a  transitory  corysk  is 
sometimes  an  irregular  manifestation  of  asthma,  either  leading  directly  to  a 
genuine  attack  of  that  disease,  or  at  least  occurring  in  individuals  subject  to 
it.     In  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  more  common  kinds  of  nasal  catarrh  often  set  in  with  marked 
malaise  and  chilliness,  and  in  children  they  may  be  attended  with  consider- 
able pyrexia.  The  usual  duration  of  such  an  affection  is  from  two  days  to 
a  week,  but  sometimes  it  lasts  longer,  or  (it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct 
to  say)  a  series  of  attacks  occur  in  succession,  a  fresh  one  setting  in  each 
time  as  the  other  is  passing  off.  Whenever  coryza  runs  on  for  more  than  a 
day  or  two,  the  discharge  from  the  nose  alters  in  character,  becoming  thick, 
opaque,  and  muco-purulent.  Sometimes,  as  the  nasal  affection  subsides,  the 
larynx  and  the  trachea  are  in  their  turn  attacked  with  a  like  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation. Lastly,  a  severe  cold  is  in  certain  cases  followed  by  a  long-continued 
impairment  or  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

In  r^ard  to  the  causes  of  coryza,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  noted  that 
some  individuals  are  far  more  liable  to  it  than  others,  and  that  it  is  also 
especially  apt  to  occur  in  certain  families.  There  are  persons  who  are  sure 
to  take  cold  if  they  get  their  feet  wet ;  but  such  an  over-susceptibility  to 
catarrh  may  often  be  controlled  by  cold  sponging  in  the  morning,  or  by  the 
use  of  a  shower-bath,  and  by  keeping  the  bedroom  supplied  with  fresh  air 
during  the  night.  Among  the  public  it  is  almost  universally  believed  that 
nasal  catarrhs  are  contagious ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  easily  conveyed  fnmi 
one  person  to  another  by  handkerchiefs,  or  by  the  act  of  kissing.*  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  great  prevalence  of  coryza  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  epidemic,  or  as  a  result  ci  the  wide-spread 
distribution  of  the  common  exciting  causes  of  the  affection.  As  a  matter 
of  common  observation,  feverish  colds  *'  run  through  the  house,"  but  this 
generally  occurs  at  times  when  they  are  prevalent. 

A  special  variety  of  nasal  catarrh  must  be  mentioned  which  arises 
in  certain  individuals  when  they  are  taking  iodide  of  potassium  medi- 
cinally ;  this  h  supposed  by  Frankel  to  be  due  to  direct  irritation  of  tJie 
lining  of  the  nose  by  iodide  dissolved  in  the  mucous  secretion. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  coryza  is  a  prominent  early  symptom  <i 
measles,  and  sometimes  of  tjrphus. 

An  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  that  may  be  mistaken 
for  an  ordinary  catarrh  is  sometimes  dependent  upon  an  infection  of  th 
nose  with  leucorrhoeal  or  gonorrhoeal  discharge.  In  such  casesi,  however, 
the  exudation  is  from  the  first  yellow  and  purulent,  or  mixed  with  blood, 
and  the  dtuution  of  the  affection  is  much  more  protracted,  lasting  several 
weeks.  Dr  Hermann  Weber,  in  voL  xliii  of  the  *  Med-Chk.  Transactkwsi' 
seems  to  have  first  drawn  attention  to  the  possibility  of  the  nasal  cavities  of 
an  infant  becoming  infected  during  birth  when  the  mother  has  leucorrhoBa 
Frankel  thinks  that  such  an  occurrence  is  by  no  means  infrequent     In  the 

*  Friedreich  is  said  to  Lave  inoculated  his  nasal  mncons  membrane  with  disdnrgci 
from  persons  snlfering  from  coiyza  without  any  result. 
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*  Lancet '  for  1857  Mr  A.  M.  Edwards  relates  a  case  of  nasal  gonorrhoea  in 
a  woman,  who  was  ultimately  shown  to  have  caught  it  by  using  a  hand^ 
kerchief  that  had  been  employed  as  a  suspensory  bandage  by  her  son. 

Treatment. — Coryza  is  not  a  disease  about  the  treatment  of  which  one 
is  often  consulted,  for  most  people  manage  their  attacks  themselves*  It  is 
well  to  keep  indoors,  and  better  to  keep  in  bed,  but  few  patients  can  do 
either.  At  the  commencement  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  taken 
at  bedtime  with  a  basin  of  hot  gruel,  and  next  morning  five  grains  of 
quinine.  A  warm  bath  is  also  useful ;  free  perspiration  seems  to  favour 
subsidence  of  the  affection.  Locally,  marked  relief  often  follows  the  insuf- 
flation of  bismuth  mixed  with  a  little  morphia,  as  advised  by  Dr  Ferrier 
(*  Lancet,'  1876,  vol.  i,  p.  523).  The  late  Dr.  Williams  recommended  absti- 
nence from  all  liquids.  If  there  is  no  fever  and  the  patient  is  allowed 
lozenges  or  orange-peel  to  suck,  or  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  tea  at  intervals, 
the  restriction  is  tolerable  and  prevents  the  profuse  coryza.  It  applies  best 
to  those  who  are  obliged  to  go  about  their  work. 

When  nasal  catarrh,  instead  of  subsiding,  persists  for  weeks  together, 
change  of  air  is  often  the  best  remedy ;  but  the  internal  administration  of 
arsenic  is  sometimes  very  useful  under  such  circumstances,  and  striking 
results  have  been  obtained  from  the  same  medicine  when  loss  of  taste  and 
smell  as  the  result  of  coryza  had  continued  for  many  months ;  sometimes, 
however,  it  entirely  fails. 

Feverish  colds, — Sporadic  influenza, — ^The  usually  trivial  disorder  just 
described  has  considerable  pathological  interest.  It  is  generally  assumed  to 
be  the  result  of  a  chill,  and  few  who  are  subject  to  it  but  can  recall  instances 
in  which  it  follows  directly  and  unmistakably  as  the  result  of  exposure  to 
a  cold  wind,  or  to  rain,  or  to  a  draught  of  air.  The  first  effect  is  a  sudden 
feeling  of  chilliness,  an  involuntary  shudder  (i.  e,  a  slight  rigor),  and  a  fit  of 
sneezing.  The  reflex  character  of  this  spasmodic  neurosis  is  shown  by  its 
being  caused  by  a  bright  light  irritating  the  eyes,  as  well  as  by  cold  air  in 
the  face  or  snuff  in  the  nostrils,  and  also  by  its  being  prevented  (inhibited) 
by  pressure  on  the  upper  lip  or  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  completely  stopped 
by  covering  the  face.* 

But  the  same  question  arises  which  met  us  in  the  case  of  pneumonia. 
What  seems  a  local  inflammation  determined  by  a  chill  to  the  surface,  like 
bronchitis  or  pleurisy,  assumes  from  another  point  of  view  the  aspect  of  a 
specific  fever,  like  measles.  It  sometimes  comes  on  with  no  unusual  expo- 
sure to  cold  ;  it  *'  runs  through  the  house  "  like  a  contagious  disease ;  it  is 
accompanied  by  malaise  and  pyrexia ;  it  lasts  for  a  limited  time,  and  then 
subsides. 

In  one  point  it  differs  from  other  specific  fevers,  in  that  it  does  not  pro- 
tect against  itself  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  protects  for  only  a  short  time,  for 
while  relapses  from  an  ordinary  cold  in  the  head  are  very  frequent,  a  severe 
feverish  cold  rarely  occurs  except  at  considerable  intervals. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  ordinary  local  coryza,  described  in  the 
previous  section,  and  the  epidemic  influenza,  to  be  next  considered,  is 
furnished  by  what  is  somewhat  loosely  named  a  "  feverish  cold." 

This,  like  the  less  severe  and  more  local  form,  is  usually  the  result  of 
exposure  to  cold — particularly  to  an  east  wind  blowing  on  the  face  ;  but  it 

*  The  action  of  the  domestic  remedy  of  smearing  the  nose  with  taUow  or  cold  cream  is 
to  prevent  sneezing  hy  protecting  the  slon  from  cold. 
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is  sometimes  undoubtedly  caught  from  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  and 
sometimes  it  is  idiopathic,  i,  e.  of  unknown  origin. 

The  symptoms  begin  with  shivering  or  rigor,  then  there  is  usually  pain 
in  the  throat  felt  on  swallowing,  together  with  headache  and  severe  aching 
pains  in  the  loins,  the  thighs,  or  the  back  and  limbs  generally.  To  this 
stage  succeeds  coryza  and  a  short,  dry,  painful  cough.  The  temperature  rises, 
sometimes  to  103^  in  an  adult  and  often  to  102^,  the  urine  becomes  febrile, 
the  pulse  quick,  and  the  skin  dry.  After  a  day  of  distress,  the  skin  begins 
to  act,  and  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  relieved,  but  the  coryza  becomes 
more  severe,  a  little  mucus  is  expectorated,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and 
headache  and  pains  in  the  limbs  continue.  After  three,  or  at  the  latest 
four  days,  the  feverish  stage  is  almost  always  over,  but  there  remains  great 
prostration  of  strength  for  so  short  an  illness,  and  considerable  bronchial  as 
well  as  nasal  catarrh.  Finally,  there  remains  some  cough  and  expectoration 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  more.  Occasionally  a  sharp  attack  of  diarrhoea 
seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  nasal  catarrh. 

The  treatment  is  first  to  avoid  fresh  chills,  and  secondly  to  keep  warm.  A 
hot  bath  or  a  Turkish  bath  is  excellent,  and  for  the  time  the  patient  feels 
well,  but  they  do  not  cure ;  within  an  hour  he  is  as  ill  as  ever.  He  must  go 
to  bed,  drink  warm  diluents,  and  get  the  skin  to  act  Dover's  powder  is 
certainly  useful  with  most  people.  Some  find  antimonial  wine  more  effec- 
tual in  producing  perspiration  and  relieving  the  pains  slnd  oppression*  Low 
diet^  salines,  and  laxatives  are  indicated,  with  constant  warmth  to  the  feet, 
the  face,  and  the  hands.  Thus  the  patient  gets  comfortably  through  his 
inalady.     During  convalescence  quinine  is  the  best  tonic. 

As  prophylactics,  covering  the  face  and  hands,  or  wearing  cotton  wool  in 
the  ears  and  nostrils,  are  the  most  effectual 

Influenza.* — ^There  is  yet  another  form  of  catarrh  of  the  nose,  throat, 
and  air-passages  which  is  an  epidemic,  and  probably  a  specific  disease. 
This  is  the  ii^uenza,  a  name  of  Italian  origin  which  came  into  use  in  1741, 
and  denoted  its  external  origin  and  wide-spread  sway.  Its  history  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  remote  antiquity ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  doubis 
exist  as  to  the  real  nature  of  many  of  the  older  epidemics. 

There  was  an  epidemic  catarrh  recorded  in  1173,  four  similar  epidemics 
in  the  fourteenth,  and  four  more  in  the  fifteenth  century.  According  to 
Dr  Parkes  (in  his  article  in  *Eeynolds'  System'),  there  were  eleven 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  sixteen  in  the  seventeenth,  and  eighteen  in 
the  eighteenth.  Between  1800  and  1850  there  were  ten,  of  which  three 
were  the  most  important :  one,  in  its  spread  over  different  countries, 
occupied  the  years  1830  to  1833 ;  another  occurred  in  1837,  when  ''half 
London"  was  attacked;  and  the  third  in  1847-8.  This  last  was  a  very 
severe  form.  Many  died  from  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  peri- 
carditis. At  one  time  it  was  said  that  the  whole  staff  of  Guy's  Hospital  was 
laid  up.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  reappearance  of 
the  disease,  at  least  as  an  epidemic,  during  the  second  half  of  this  century 
until  the  year  1889. 

After  having  died  out  of  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  a  severe 
and  wide-spread  epidemic  of  influenza  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe 

•  Synonyms. — Tussis  epidemica  (Sydenham) — Catarrhos  a  contagio  (Callcn) — Cater* 
rhtis  epidemicus — "the  Chinese  oatanrhal  fever" — ''the  Rosaian  influenza." — #>>.  Lt 


grippe. — Germ.  Grippe. — ItaL  Influenia.    The  word  grippe  is  said  t6  be  derired  ftom  ths 
Polish  orypka  or  grypka  (^rameedo). 
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and  some  other  parts  of  the  world  while  this  edition  is  passing  through  the 
press,  and  is  only  now  subsiding  after  several  months. 

The  newspapers  of  November  26th,  1889,  announced  ''a  curious  epi- 
demic raging  in  St  Petersburg;  some  authorities  identify  it  with  the 
dengue  fever  prevalent  in  Greece  and  Turkey  (p.  346).  The  Sussian 
doctors  call  it  'influenza,'  the  sjrmptoms  being  fever  and  headache, 
accompanied  by  a  running  cold.''  Begiments  were  incapacitated  and  rail- 
ways interrupted  by  the  suddenness  and  severity  of  the  outbreak.  The 
disease  spread  quickly  through  Poland  to  Hungary  and  Vienna,  where 
there  was  a  considerable  mortality.  At  the  k.  k.  allg.  Krankenhaus  between 
December  7th  and  Hth,  165  patients,  57  nurses  and  77  physicians 
were  attacked.  Other  parts  of  Grermany  were  visited,  though  less 
severely,  as  well  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  France;  afterwards  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  New  Zedand.  At  the  end  of  the  year  several  cases 
bad  been  reported  at  and  near  Chiswick,  but  the  malady  was  slow  in  estab- 
lishing itself,  and  some  of  the  earlier  cases  reported  were  probably  not 
genuine.  In  January  and  February,  1890,  it  was  frequent  in  London,  and 
our  hospital  wards  and  out-patient  rooms  were  crowded  with  cases  of  catarrh 
and  influenza.  In  the  Foundling  Hos{»tal  in  January,  95  out  of  315 
children  were  attacked;  and  at  tibe  London  Orphan  Asylum  115  out  of 
500.  At  Hanwell,  of  174  attendants  93  suflered,  and  of  1141  inmates  of 
all  ages  178.  The  disease  after  appearing  in  London  visited. the  great 
provincial  towns  successively,  and  afterwards  smaller  places  like  Colchester 
and  Cambridge,  where  at  one  college,  St  John's,  there  were  70  oases.  The 
severity  of  the  epidemic  was  over  in  April,  but  scattered  cases  occurred  until 
the  end  of  May. 

Covrse. — Most  of  the  symptoms  of  influenza  are  those  of  a  common 
feverish  cold;  but  it  is  attended  with  greater  pyrexia,  and  with  more 
severe  depression  of  strength.  The  patient  perhaps  suddenly  becomes 
chilly  and  shivers,  and  for  some  hours  he  may  feel  exceedingly  ill  before 
any  definite  local  affection  appears.  Early  vomiting  is  not  uncommon. 
Wben  Sir  Thomas  Watson  was  first  called  to  two  cases  on  April  3rd,  1833, 
the  sjrmptoms  were  just  those  which  mark  the  commencement  of  an  attack 
of  fever,  and  he  did  not  then  know  what  was  about  to  happen ;  but  by 
the  close  of  the  following  day  all  London  was  smitten  with  the  disease. 

The  pyrexia  runs  high,  and  there  is  intense  pain  ''  behind  the  eyes." 
The  pulse  is  rapid,  remarkably  weak  and  small,  and  sometimes  intermittent. 
After  an  interval  the  patient  usually  begins  to  sneeze,  and  a  thin  acrid  fluid 
runs  from  his  nose ;  his  eyes  grow  red  and  watery,  and  his  fauces  are  in- 
jected. In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  no  coryza  throughout.  He  becomes 
rapidly  prostrate,  so  that  he  cannot  keep  up,  and  is  obliged  to  take  to  his 
bed.  He  may  suffer  from  giddiness  or  faintness ;  in  some  epidemics  drow- 
siness is  a  common  symptom,  in  others  many  patients  become  delirious. 
Pains  in  the  limbs  or  cramps  in  the  calves  may  be  complained  of.  With  the 
headache  there  is  often  a  severe  pain  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  which  9s 
attributed  to  extension  of  the  catarrh  to  the  frontal  sinuses.  At  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  later,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  an  irritating  cough,  dry,  or  attended 
with  scanty  expectoration  of  mucus  without  froth.  Sometimes  there  is  great 
dyspnoea,  with  a  sensation  of  distress  in  the  prsBCordial  region,  and  frequent 
suffocative  attacks.  Loss  of  appetite  is  a  marked  symptom ;  the  tongue  is 
thickly  furred ;  there  may  be  nausea  or  vomiting ;  sometimes  diarrhoea  is 
present ;  the  skin  may  have  an  icteric  tinge.     The  urine  is  scanty  and  high- 
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coloured.  In  pregnant  women  abortion  may  occur,  as  the  result  (it  is  said) 
of  the  violent  cough ;  or,  if  the  menstrual  functions  have  been  suppressed 
from  other  causes,  they  are  sometimes  re-established.  Facial  herpes  is 
sometimes  observed. 

At  the  end  of  from  three  to  five  days  the  attack  passes  off.  If  it  lasts 
much  longer  either  pneumonia  has  developed  itself,  or  the  catarrh  of  the 
air-passages  has  passed  into  ordinary  bronchitis.  The  subsidence  is  some- 
times gradual,  sometimes  by  a  critical  sweating  or  diarrhcea ;  sometimes  it 
seems  to  set  in  with  epistaxis.  The  patient's  convalescence  is  always  slow, 
and  he  is  long  in  regaining  his  strength.  The  subsequent  prostration  is 
remarkably  severe  and  long  continued.  Eelapses  are  not  infrequent ;  few 
persons  suffer  more  than  one  attack  in  the  same  epidemic  On  the  other 
hand,  to  have  had  influenza  appears  to  confer  no  immunity  against  its 
recurrence  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  assumes  a  rudimentary  form,  and  the  patient 
merely  complains  of  slight  coryza  accompanied  with  sore  throat  and  ooogfa, 
and  attended  by  a  little  malaise,  headache,  and  disinclination  for  work — in 
fact,  a  feverish  cold. 

Sir  George  Baker,  in  his  'Opuscula  Medica'  (second  edition,  London, 
1871),  gives  the  following  account  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in  the  year 
1762.  It  was  characterised  by  alternate  heats  and  chills,  by  a  constant 
cough,  sometimes  dry,  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  little  Uiin  muoous 
expectoration.  There  was  depression  of  strength,  a  sense  of  weight,  and 
severe  pain  in  the  forehead  and  -temples ;  inflamed,  swollen,  and  watery 
eyes  with  photophobia ;  frequent  sneezing  and  altered  voice.  There  was 
painful  rawness  felt  in  the  windpipe  and  chest,  with,  in  some  cases,  a  feeling 
of  choking,  and  wandering  pains  in  the  arms,  legs,  and  sides.  The  fever 
was  chiefly  nocturnal,  but  even  then  so  slight  that  it  rarely  interfered  either 
with  sleep  or  with  food.  There  was  more  or  less  perspiration,  and  when  it 
was  profuse  the  disorder  was  relieved  or  cured.  The  tongue  was  white  and 
thickly  furred;  the  urine  was  daik,  and  threw  down  a  furfuraceous  or 
lateritious  deposit.  In  all  cases  there  was  more  depression  of  spirits  and 
loss  of  strength  than  the  character  of  the  disease  seemed  to  account  for, 
and  convalescence  was  often  tedious  and  imperfect.  Many  cases  of  abor- 
tion or  premature  birth  were  observed  in  London  from  this  disease.  In  a 
few  of  the  more  severe  cases  there  was  a  miliary  eruption. 

In  the  recent  epidemic  these  symptoms  were  again  observed.  So  far  as 
the  writer  could  judge  from  a  limited  number  of  cases,  the  attack  usually 
began  abruptly ;  the  temperature  rose  higher  on  the  first  day  than  is  common 
in  any  disease  except  scarlatina ;  the  headache,  lumbago,  and  pains  in  the 
limbs  were  unusually  severe,  and,  with  the  not  infrequent  vomiting,  re- 
sembled the  onset  of  variola.  The  sore  throat,  corj'za,  and  subsequent 
bronchitis  were  not  different  from  those  of  a  '^severe  cold.''  The  boweb 
were  usually  confined,  but  sometimes  there  was  sharp  diarrhoea.  A  searla- 
tiniform  rash  was  not  infrequently  observed.  The  urine  was  febrile»  but 
very  seldom  contained  albumen.  Tlie  pulse  was  extremely  rapid,  and  usually 
full  and  with  rather  high  tension — rarely  dicrotic.  The  course  of  the  fever, 
as  a  rule,  was  not  above  three  days,  and  sometimes  less.  The  fall  of  tem- 
perature was  very  rapid,  more  so  than  in  pneumonia.  In  one  case,  a  strong, 
healthy  young  man  was  in  full  health  on  Saturday,  had  a  temperature  of 
104*6°  F.  on  Sunday,  and  by  Tuesday  afternoon  was  free  from  fever  and 
from  pain. 
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In  some  cases  great  prostration  followed,  and  in  many  there  was 
muscular  weakness  with  malaise  for  several  weeks  after  recovery. 

Bronchitis  was  a  frequent  sequela,  but  the  most  important  one  was  acute 
lobar  pneumonia.  In  January,  1890,  the  writer  saw  in  consultation  with 
Dr  Addison,  of  Colchester,  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven  ill  with  acute 
pneumonia  of  the  left  lung  after  influenza.  He  made  a  good  recovery ;  but 
a  brother  three  years  younger  had  died  a  week  before  of  the  same  disease, 
double  lobar  pneumonia  after  influenza ;  and  a  maid  who  had  nursed  him 
also  died  with  acute  double  pneumonia.  His  mother,  a  younger  brother, 
and  a  man-servant  suffered  at  the  same  time  from  influenza,  and  the 
servant  from  pneumonia,  but  these  three  patients  recovered. 

Kecovery  from  influenza  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  parotitis; 
often  it  appears  to  be  the  starting-point  of  phthisis. 

Mortality, — ^It  seems  paradoxical  to  say  that  influenza  is  seldom  fatal, 
and  yet  that  it  always  causes  a  great  increase  of  the  death-rate ;  but  the 
explanation  is  that  aJmost  all  the  mortality  is  brought  about  indirectly, 
and  that  the  number  of  those  who  fall  ill  is  greater,  beyond  all  comparison, 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  epidemic  disease.  In  London  in  1847  not  less 
than  5000  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  influenza  in  six  weeks ;  but 
then  it  was  computed  that  250,000  persons  were  attacked.  In  Paris  above 
one  fourth  of  the  population  suffered ;  in  (Geneva  not  less  than  one  third. 
Those  who  die  are  chiefly  old  and  debilitated  subjects,  who  have  pre- 
viously laboured  under  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  or  who  have  feeble 
and  dilated  hearts.  It  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  very  young  children.''^ 
Parkes  states  that  patients  with  lesions  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  some 
at  least  of  those  who  have  phthisis,  pass  through  influenza  without  being 
the  worse  for  it ;  but  other  writers  have  remarked  that  after  its  subsidence 
phthisis  often  ts^es  a  very  rapid  course.  Dr  Farr  pointed  out,  in  1847, 
that  the  mortality  was  much  greater  in  those  districts  of  England  in  which 
the  death-rate  was  generaUy  high  than  it  was  in  healthier  places.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1762,  the  weekly  death-rate  at  Warsaw  ran  from  30  or  40  to  150. 
In  1837  the  mortality  in  2347  cases  was  2  3  per  cent,  in  1847  about  3  per 
cent  (Peacock).  In  1889-90  it  was  probably  lower  than  this  throughout 
England,  but  in  Vienna  and  for  a  time  in  Paris  there  was  a  higher  death- 
rate^  owing  chiefly  to  subsequent  pneumonia. 

No  special  morbid  changes  are  seen  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  during  an  attack  of  influenza.  The  lungs  and  air-passages  are  con- 
gested, sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  there  may  be  great  oedema  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue.  Pneumonia  is  not  infrequent,  but  this  is  regarded 
as  a  complication ;  it  may  be  either  catarrhal  or  fibrinous.  Plastic  exuda- 
tion into  the  bronchial  tubes  has  now  and  then  been  found. 

etiology  and  jpathdogy, — ^There  have  been  many  speculations  as  to  the 
cause  of  influenza.  No  other  disease  diffuses  itself  so  widely  over  the  earth's 
surface.  Not  only  is  it  capable  of  existing  in  all  inhabited  regions,  so  far 
as  is  known,  but  in  some  epidemics  it  has  ranged  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  has  established  itself  in  places  presenting  all  kinds 
of  soil  and  every  variety  of  climate.     It  therefore  cannot  be  attributed 

*  Bat  Sir  Qeorge  Baker  writes  of  the  epidemic  in  1762,  '*  Lsviter  pleciehantur 
infantet  et  Uberabcmtmr  facillime.**  He  found  it  meet  serioas  in  advanced  age,  and  par- 
ticularly in  asthmatic  old  men.  The  elder  Dr  Babington  died  of  the  inflaenza  in  1883. 
Graves  foond  the  epidemic  of  1887  very  fatal  among  the  aged,  yet  saw  Judge  Day  recover 
at  ninefy-three. 
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to  any  ''telluric  emanation"  or  miasm;  ncnr  is  it  related  to  ague,  for 
Holland,  which  is  infected  with  malaria,  has  escaped  some  Eorc^Man 
epidemics. 

Again,  the  progress  of  influenza  from  district  to  district  occupies  time. 
Many  observers  have  thought  that  it  commonly  keeps  to  a  definite  direction, 
namely,  from  the  east  or  north-east  towards  the  west  or  south-west 

The  epidemic  of  1762  appeared  at  Warsaw  in  February,  reached  Vienna 
at  the  end  of  March,  and  Magdeburg  in  April ;  at  which  time  it  also  invaded 
Ebunburg  and  London.  It  was  much  more  severe  at  Venice  and  at  Warsaw 
than  in  England  and  (Germany,  and  did  not  visit  Paris  at  all  In  June  it 
was  epidemic  throughout  Alsace, ''^  and  in  July  attacked  the  British  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean.  After  that  month  no  cases  were  known  to  occur  in 
Europe.  Beside  London,  the  towns  of  Manchester,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Exeter, 
and  Norwich  were  seats  of  the  disease,  apparently  by  conveyance  from  the 
capital  Similar  epidemics  of  catarrh  or  influenza  had  appeared  at  Norwich 
in  1733  and  1743.  It  was  less  common  in  country  places — an  argument  in 
favour  of  its  being  infectious. 

The  epidemic  which  raged  in  London  in  1833  is  supposed  by  Hirsch  to 
have  been  related  to  one  wUch  occurred  in  1830  in  China,  and  which  reached 
Moscow  later  on  in  that  year.  In  1831  it  spread  over  Russia,  Poland,  Germany, 
France,  Sweden,  Italy ;  it  next  appeared  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  lasUy  in  New 
Jersey,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1 832  it  occurred  chiefly  in  Spain 
and  in  some  of  the  United  States.  In  1833  it  broke  out  again  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  after  extending  over  Bussia  and  Germany,  and  passing  to  Den- 
mark, it  reached  London  in  April.  It  was  also  observed  at  different  dates  of 
this  year  in  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  France,  Italy,  and  Egypt 

The  recent  epidemic  of  1889-90  was  first  observed  in  Bussia  and  spread 
westward  over  the  continent,  attacking  as  usual  the  large  towns  earliest 
and  most  severely.  It  spread  from  Central  Europe  southwards  over  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  northwards  to  England,  where  the  smaller  country  towns 
were  visited  long  after  London,  while  many  out-of-the-way  {daces  eeci^ied 
altogether.  In  America  and  Austodia  the  epidemic  aj^pieared  lata:,  and 
travelled  over  the  United  States  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Atlantie 
seaboard  to  California. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  both  in  England  and  Franoe 
epidemic  influenza  seems  only  to  occur  as  the  result  of  extension  from 
other  countries.  Some  writers  doubt  whether  it  can  arise  in  any  part  ci 
Europe,  and  believe  that  it  has  its  hcMne  in  some  remote  part  ci  Asia, 
perhaps  Chinese  Tartary.  Hence  the  Bussian  name  of  the  "Chinese  catarrh," 
and  the  English  name  of  the  "  Bussian  influenza." 

Itifluenza  often  suddenly  breaks  out  at  the  same  time  in  places  hr 
distant  from  one  another,  and  at  once  attacks  a  large  proportion  di  their 
inhabitants ;  and  it  has  been  said  to  appear  on  exactly  corresponding 
dates  on  board  ships  which  had  been  long  at  sea,  and  which  had  sailed 
from  ports  where  influenza  was  not  previdling.  Thus  in  1782,  Admiral 
Kempenfeldt's  squadron  sailed  from  Spithead  on  May  2nd  to  cnuse 
between  Brest  and  the  Lizard.  On  the  29th,  there  having  been  no  commu- 
nication with  the  shore,  the  men  who  formed  the  crew  of  one  of  the  ships 
were  attacked  with  influenza,  and  soon  afterwards  so  many  of  the  sailors  oo 
the  other  ships  that  by  the  second  week  in  June  the  whole  squadron  had  to 

*  These  accounts  were  received  hj  Sir  Qeo.  Baker  from  Drs  Jackwiti,  Ifettens,  Ko^co, 
Pringle,  and  Beimams. 
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return  to  port  In  the  meantime  another  fleet,  under  Lord  Howe,  had 
sailed,  all  in  perfect  health,  for  the  Dutch  coast.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  May  the  disease  appeared  in  several  (A  his  vessels  also,  although 
there  had  been  no  intercourse  with  the  land.  So,  again,  on  April  3rd,  1833, 
the  day  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Watson  saw  his  first  two  cases  of  influenza 
in  London,  a  vessel  called  the  "  Stag  "  was  coming  up  the  Channel  and 
arrived  at  two  o'clock  off  Berry  Head  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  all  on  board 
being  well.  The  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  land,  and  in  half  an  hour 
forty  men  were  down  with  influenza;  by  six  o'clock  the  number  was 
increased  to  sixty,  and  by  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day  to  120.  The 
very  same  evening  a  regiment  at  Portsmouth  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
Bt^te,  but  by  the  next  morning  so  many  of  the  soldiers  were  affected  by  the 
disease  that  the  garrison  duty  could  not  be  performed.  Parkes,  indeed, 
expresses  some  doubts  as  to  whether  these  instances  can  be  entirely  relied 
upon.  But,  as  he  says,  if  they  are  not  altogether  without  foundation,  they 
effectually  disprove  all  chemical  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  influenza; 
for  neither  a  vapour  nor  any  particles  wafted  in  the  air  could  travel  such 
distances  without  undergoing  dispersion  and  destruction.  Nor  is  it  possible 
that  the  materies  morbi  can  be  any  substance,  such  as  ozone,  which, 
naturally  present  in  the  air  in  small  quantities,  might  conceivably  become 
enormously  increased  in  amount  over  a  wide  area.  For  the  disease,  instead 
of  affecting  the  whole  of  a  town  or  city,  sometimes  confines  itself  to  certain 
districts,  or  even  to  particular  streets ;  and  it  may  leave  adjacent  villages  free. 

Thus,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  we  are  brought  to  the  conviction  that, 
unless  the  cause  of  influenza  is  something  of  the  nature  of  which  we  have 
no  conception,  it  must  be  a  living  thing,  which  is  capable  of  reproducing 
and  multiplying  itself  when  once  it  has  been  introduced  into  a  particular 
district  or  country.  Nevertheless,  though  the  discovery  of  the  microbe  of 
influenza  was  repeatedly  announced  in  189Q,  it  is  still  unknown. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  in  which  the  complaint  has  first 
brt^en  out  in  those  particular  houses  of  a  town  at  which  travellers  had 
recently  arrived  from  infected  places ;  and  there  have  also  been  examples  of 
its  having  spared  the  inmates  of  prisons  or  convents,  as  though  their  isolation 
had  served  to  protect  them.  But  all  that  such  cases  can  prove  is  that  the 
contagion  is  capable  of  adhering  to  the  human  body,  or  to  clothes  or 
l^^^ggagC)  so  as  to  be  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another.  CuUen,  indeed, 
defined  influenza  as  catarrhus  a  contagioy  but  if  he  meant  that  it  is  contagious 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use  that  term,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  such 
a  view  is  incorrect.  The  disease  seems  to  occur  as  frequently  among  persons 
who  are  confined  indoors  as  among  those  who  go  about ;  it  often  attacks 
bedridden  people ;  it  does  not  spread  from  one  patient  to  another,  nor  to 
relatives  or  nurses  of  the  sick.  It  is  decidedly  more  common  in  women 
than  in  men ;  children  suffer  less  than  adults,  and  in  s<»ne  epidemics  they 
seem  very  generally  to  escape.* 

*  The  absence  of  a  stage  of  incubation  is  a  remarkable  exception  from  its  general 
resemblance  to  the  spedfic  fevers.  At  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza  an 
immense  number  of  persons  fall  ill  simultaneously  or  nearlj  so.  If  the  disease  took 
sereral  days  to  hatch,  one  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  preliminary  morbid  process  would 
not  thus  come  to  an  end  in  every  patient  at  the  same  time.  Parkes,  indeed,  aUudes  to 
cases  "  in  which  the  incubation  period  must  have  been  two  or  three  weeks/'  but  on  looking 
up  the  reference  which  he  gives  to  Dr  Robert  Williams's  work  on  morbid  poisons,  we  find 
that  the  only  inftances  ffiven  there  are  those  already  alluded  to,  in  which  the  disease 
appeared  on  board  ihip  whm  th^re  had  beea  no  conuannica^on  with  th«  land*— ?0,  H,  7,  , 
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Epidemics  of  influenza  have  often  been  observed  to  last  from  four  to  six 
months,  and  their  subsidence  is  scarcely  less  sudden  than  their  commence- 
ment.  In  1831  the  disease  prevailed  in  Paris  for  nine  or  ten  months  at  a 
stretch.     The  recent  epidemic  lasted  in  England  for  about  five  months. 

It  is  possible  that  the  contagion  may  be  derived  from  horsoB  ar  other 
of  the  lower  animals.  Inoculation  of  horses  with  the  blood  of  patients 
suffering  under  influenza  was  tried  by  Hertwig  and  failed.  It  is,  howevo*, 
not  certain  that  the  human  disease  is  identical  with  the  influenza  to  whkh 
horses  are  liable,  and  which,  for  example,  raged  in  the  United  States  in 
1872,  when  it  is  said  to  have  attacked  about  16,000  horses  in  New  Y<H*k 
alone.  During  epidemics  of  human  influenza,  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  even 
birds  are  said  to  suffer.  But  the  disease  in  horses  does  not  appear  to  spread 
to  stablemen  and  grooms. 

During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza  the  only  point  to  be 
mentioned  in  regard  to  its  diagnosis  is  the  risk  of  misinterpreting  the  early 
stages  of  other  febrile  complaints^  such  as  enteric  fever,  rheumatism,  <x'  the 
exanthemata. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  says  that ''  in  the  years  immediately  sacceedii^  an 
epidemic  it  generally  shows  itself  again,  but  in  a  milder  and  less  general 
form."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  many  of  the  colds  and  bnmcldal  dis- 
orders of  the  seasons  which  follow  a  period  of  genuine  influenza  are  attended 
with  much  more  languor,  debility,  muscular  aching,  and  distress  than  beloi^ 
to  an  ordinary  attack  of  catarrh."  Parkes,  however,  states  tiiat  sporadic 
cases  are  not  met  with ;  and  we  ought  to  protest  against  the  ^prmdice  oi 
applying  the  term  influenza  to  any  severe  catarrh,  in  order  to  add  dignity 
to  a  common  complaint.* 

A  further  question  remains  as  to  the  nature  of  certain  localised  fonns 
of  catarrh,  affecting  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  population  of  pardeular 
towns  or  districts.  Thus  in  1864  influenza  is  said  to  have  existed  in 
Switzerland,  during  the  spring  of  1867  in  Paris,  and  so  recently  as  1874  in 
Cape  Breton.  As  Parkes  observes,  strict  proof  that  the  disease  in  sock 
*' local  epidemics"  is  really  influenza  ought  to  be  required  before  they  are 
admitted ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  proof  is  to  be  obtained. 

With  respect  to  prognosis  we  have  already  stated  that  an  epidemic  is 
only  generaUy  dangerous  to  infants  and  aged  persons.  But  in  anyone 
influenza  is  liable  to  end  in  ordinary  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  which  as 
above  stated  is  not  infrequently  fatal 

Treatment.-'^'From  an  historical  point  of  view  it  will  always  be  interesting 
to  know  that  bleeding  and  the  administration  of  antimony  were  recognised 
by  universal  experience  to  be  injurious  in  this  disease  at  a  time  when  they 
were  regarded  as  almost  essentiid  to  the  cure  of  pneumonia  and  other  inflam- 
mations. In  the  later  epidemics  quinine  was  found  useful,  even  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack ;  but  the  most  usual  practice  was,  after  having 
given  one  purgative  dose,  to  prescribe  salines  during  the  first  day  or  two^ 
and  afterwards  ammonia  with  senega  or  serpentary.  Parkes  insists  that  the 
custom  of  feeding  the  patient  with  hot  beef-tea  is  a  bad  one ;  it  invariably, 
he  says,  increases  the  headache  and  the  languor.  As  there  is  complete  lo« 
of  appetite,  and  as  the  attack  may  be  expected  to  come  to  an  end  in  a  few 
days,  it  may  be  sufficient^  if  the  patient  is  young  and  healthy,  to  let  him 

*  Yet,  as  Niemeyer  remarks,  **  diese  Unaitte  hat  gewissermassoi  ihr  Gntes.  An  thtem 
Katarralfieber  wiU  Niemand  erlieblich  erkrankt  sein  and  llngere  Zei(  im  Bette  liegen ;  hit 
er  aber  die  Orippe  so  ist  or  zufriedioi  wenn  er  nor  in  acht  bis  zehn  Tngen  { 
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liave  such  beverages  as  iced  •milk  and  soda-water,  barley-water  with  lemon- 
juice,  or  weak  white-wine  whey.  Except  to  elderly  patients  stimulants 
should  not  be  given  during  the  early  stages.  Afterwards,  a  good  supply  of 
food  should  be  allowed,  and  at  this  stage  tonics  are  often  necessary.  In  the 
recent  epidemic  hot  baths  and  diaphoretic  drugs  gave  much  relief,  and  anti- 
pyrin  proved  the  most  useful  remedy  for  the  severe  headache. 

OZiENA.* — Fceiid  coryza, — A  very  intractable  and  distressing  form  of 
chronic  nasal  catarrh  is  one  in  which  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and 
even  the  air  expired  through  the  nose,  has  constantly  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
gusting foetor. 

With  regard  to  many  points  about  it  there  is  still  much  uncertainty. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  to  be  generally  dependent  either  upon  ''  the  scrofu- 
lous diathesis,"  or  upon  a  syphilitic  taint,  congenital  or  acquired.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  doubt  that  disease  of  bone  in  the  interior  of  the  nose,  whether 
due  to  syphilis  or  to  any  other  cause,  may  produce  great  foetor.  But  the 
special  odour  that  characterises  ozsBna  exists  without  caries  of  the  bones  or 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

All  recent  observers  who  have  made  autopsies  in  cases  of  ozsena  appear 
to  be  agreed  that  in  this  affection  there  is  an  atrophic  condition  of  the 
tissues  within  the  nose,  including  even  the  turbinated  bones.  At  one  time 
it  was  supposed  that  this  was  the  ultimate  stage  of  a  chronic  ''rhinitis," 
attended  at  an  earlier  period  with  thickening  and  swelling  of  the  mucous 
and  submucous  structures.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  an  antecedent  condition.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  the  atrophy,  when  it 
has  developed  itself,  is  related  to  the  foetor.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
current  of  air  through  the  widened  nasal  passages  is  too  slow  to  clear  away 
the  mucus  by  sneezing,  and  it  therefore  dries  up  and  undergoes  decom- 
position. Others  hold  that  atrophy  of  the  glands  leads  to  an  insufficient 
formation  of  mucus.  In  either  case  it  appears  probable  that  the  process 
of  desiccation  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  offensive  odoiu*. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  mucus  may  and  often  does  form  dry  crusts 
in  the  interior  of  the  nose  without  any  foetor  resulting.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  for  the  production  of  ozaena  a  special  ferment  or  microbe 
is  required,  the  presence  of  which  induces  a  particular  kind  of  putres- 
cence. 

So  penetrating  is  the  smell  in  the  worst  cases  of  this  distressing  malady 
that  it  pervades  the  air  for  some  distance  round  the  patient,  and  renders  him 
unfit  for  society.     Yet  he  himself  is  often  quite  unconscious  of  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  affection  is  always  so  severe 
as  this.  Frankel  remarks  that  about  some  persons,  when  they  first  wake  in 
the  morning,  very  faint  indications  of  the  ozaena-odour  can  be  plainly 
recognised,  which  are  altogether  absent  at  other  times.  And,  again,  he  says 
that  in  some  cases  in  which  mucus  leaves  the  nose  free  from  smell,  it  acquires 
more  or  less  of  the  characteristic  foetor  after  drjdng  on  the  huidkerchief. 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  one's  own  observation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  contents  of  a  spittoon  or  of  a  patient's  spit-jar  never  smell  like  ozena, 
perhaps  because  they  are  not  aUowed  to  dry  up. 

Treatment, — The  usual  method  of  treating  ozaena  has  been  by  systematic 

*  Sifnonymt, — Chronic  atrophic  footid  ooryxa — Rhinitis  chronica  (Frinkel)— 'OCoiva 
(from  itia,  I  smell)  was  applied  by  Oreek  writers  in  the  second  centary  to  a  fcstid  polypns 
in  the  noee.    Le  punais,  lapmHome,  are  the  vemacolar  names  in  French. 
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irrigation  of  the  nose  with  water,  or  with  salina  solutions,  or  bj  injectiont 
of  antiseptic  agents,  such  as  boracic  acid  or  salicylate  of  soda.  Of  late 
a  considerable  advance  seems  to  have  been  made  by  (xottstein,  of  Breshm, 
who  simply  introduces  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  into  one  nostril*  leaving  it 
there  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  withdrawing  it^  and  {dugging 
the  other  nostril  in  its  turn  for  a  like  period.  The  effect  is  <^ten  suocessful 
so  far  as  concerns  the  temporary  removal  of  the  f oBtor.  But  almost  as  soon 
as  the  treatment  is  discontinued  the  case  becomes  as  bad  as  ever.  OxaBna 
is,  in  fact,  at  i^esent  incurable. 

So  serious  is  the  discomfort  entailed  and  so  unsatisfactory  have  mMec 
remedies  proved,  that  more  than  once  surgeons  have  undertaken  the  severe 
operation  of  extirpating  the  turbinated  bones.  (See  on  this  subject  a  p^>er 
by  Mr  Warrington  Haward  in  the  *  Lancet'  for  1877,  vol.  i,  p.  784.) 

Epistaxis.* — Bleeding  at  the  nose. — ^Epistaxis  occurs  as  a  complication  of 
many  maladies.  It  is  apt  to  accompany  purpura  and  all  haemorrhagic 
diseases,  and  in  splenic  leuchaamia  it  is  often  an  early  symptom.  It  is  more 
frequent  in  aortic  than  in  mitral  affections  of  the  heart.  P^:«ons  who  have 
granular  kidneys  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are  exceedingly  liaUe  to  it, 
and  in  them  it  may  often  be  taken  as  a  warning  of  the  probable  superven- 
tion of  uraBmic  seizures  or  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  In  old  men  it  denotes 
vascular  degeneration,  and  it  is  also  frequent  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  with  more  or  less  jaundice  and  with  dilatation  of  the  small  vdm 
of  the  cheeks.  "  Bleeding  at  the  nose,"  wrote  the  elder  Heberden,  "  is  a 
usual  attendant  upon  the  diseases  of  the  liver  in  hard  drinkers."  It  may 
accompany  some  of  the  acute  infective  diseases,  especially  variola  and  enteric 
fever.  In  cases  of  ague  not  only  is  it  sometimes  associated  with  the 
ordinary  paroxysms  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  periodically 
as  the  sole  symptom  and  effect  of  malarial  poisoning,  until  stoi^>ed  by  the 
administration  of  quinine. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  bleeding  at  the  nose  is  due  to  none  of 
these  causes.  Boys  towards  the  age  of  puberty  are  very  subject  to 
it  i^ntaneously  from  time  to  time ;  and  at  any  moment  a  slight  blow  upon 
the  face,  touching  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  or  forcibly  blowing  the  note, 
may  bring  it  on.  In  the  '  Lancet '  for  1865  Dr  Guy  BabingUm  gave  the 
history  of  a  family  in  which  marked  liability  to  habitual  and  violent 
epistaxis  was  traced  tdirough  five  generations,  and  in  thirteen  out  of  twenty 
or  more  individuals.  Some  of  those  who  suffer  from  recurrent  or  "  habitual 
epistaxis  are  pallid,  with  apparently  little  blood  to  spare.  But  oUiers  are 
plethoric,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  injected  conjunctiv» ;  and  Hiej  may  ex- 
perience from  time  to  time  sensations  of  opi»essi<m  and  giddiness,  noiaes  in 
the  ears,  throbbing  in  the  head,  fulness  and  heat  in  the  nose,  which  they 
recognise  as  indications  of  the  approach  of  an  attack  of  hsamorrhage,  and 
which  are  at  once  relieved  when  it  occurs. 

In  some  young  women  epistaxis  has  been  observed  to  be  distinetly 
vicarious  of  Uie  catamenia.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  one  recorded  hj 
Obermeier  in  vol.  liv  of  *  Virchow's  Axchiv.'  A  girl  of  fifteen,  after  once 
menstruating  in  the  ordinary  way,  began  to  suffer  at  regular  interv^  of  a 
month  from  bleeding  at  the  nose ;  this  occurred  two  or  three  times  a  day 
for  three  successive  days,  and  it  was  attended  with  malaise  and  other 
symptoms  like  those  which  had  accompanied  the  natural  flux.  She  became 
*  'E?r^raC((  sc  aiftaroff  a  continoal  dropping  of  blood. 
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pregnant  and  the  haemorrhage  then  ceased,  to  return  six  weeks  after  her 
delivery.  No  doubt  caution  is  required  in  accepting  the  statements  of 
patients  as  to  any  form  of  vicarious  menstruation  ;  but  this  case  appears  to 
be  beyond  question. 

In  epistaxis  the  blood  almost  always  comes  from  one  side  of  the  nose 
only ;  but  sometimes  part  of  it  passes  round  behind  the  nasal  septum  and 
ultimately  escapes  from  the  opposite  nostril,  so  that  both  sides  may  appear 
to  be  bleeding  simultaneously.  It  may  either  flow  in  drops  or  in  a  more 
or  less  continuous  stream ;  the  quantity  lost  is  in  some  cases  very  great. 
It  is  commonly  of  a  bright  red  colour,  this  being  perhaps  due  to  exposure 
to  the  air  after  it  has  escaped  from  the  vessels.  It  forms  a  solid  coagulum. 
One  can  very  seldom  discover,  whether  by  rhinoscopy  or  by  inspection 
through  the  nostril,  the  exact  point  from  which  the  oozing  of  blood  takes 
place ;  nor  have  pathological  anatomists  as  yet  ascertained  whether  in  cases 
of  habitual  epistaxis  the  veins  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  nose  (which 
are  normally  very  wide  and  numerous)  are  in  a  varicose  condition  or  affected 
with  any  degenerative  change.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  not  infrequently 
repeated  epistaxis  in  adults  is  due  to  an  ulcer  of  the  septum,  and  in  many 
cases  to  a  perforating  ulcer.  This  may  depend  on  S3rphili8,  but  probably 
has  more  often  a  traumatic  or  accidentaJ  origin. 

Sometimes  part  of  the  blood  escapes  through  the  posterior  nares  into 
the  pharynx  and  is  swallowed.  Indeed,  if  the  patient  should  happen  to  be 
asleep  or  recumbent  from  any  cause,  the  whole  of  it  may  take  this  course ; 
and  when  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  subsequently  ejected  from  the  stomach 
by  vomiting,  .the  real  seat  of  the  haemorrhage  may  be  altogether  overlooked 
unless  a  careful  examination  of  the  nose  is  made,  when  clots  will  be  dis- 
covered in  one  or  the  other  of  the  nostrils  or  in  the  pharynx. 

The  ordinary  course  of  epistaxis  is  to  cease  spontaneously  sooner  or 
later.  But  it  sometimes  continues  for  many  hours,  or  even  for  days,  without 
intermission.  In  such  cases  the  patient  may  rapidly  pass  into  a  condition  of 
extreme  anaemia,  and  may  possibly  die  of  syncope ;  and  in  other  cases  the 
frequent  repetition  of  attacks  of  bleeding  at  the  nose  brings  about  a  chronic 
state  of  bloodlessness  that  itself  tends  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  further 
haemorrhage.  The  process  by  which  the  natural  arrest  of  epistaxis  is 
effected  appears  to  be  by  the  formation  of  coagula,  which  adhere  ^rmly  to 
the  mucous  membrane  and  close  up  the  vessels.  Hence,  after  the  cessation 
of  an  attack,  any  disturbance  of  the  parts  may  at  once  cause  a  return  of 
bleeding.  Frankel,  in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbuch,'  remarks  that  obstruction  of 
the  free  part  of  the  nose  by  clots,  with  apparent  cessation  of  the  epistaxis, 
affords  no  guarantee  that  oozing  into  the  phar3mx  may  not  stOl  continue, 
the  patient  swallowing  the  blood  without  knowing  it ;  in  the  case  of  enteric 
fever,  for  example,  great  danger  may  arise  in  this  way. 

Epistaxis  should  not  always  be  actively  treated ;  as  already  observed, 
it  may  give  relief  to  other  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  had  been 
complaining,  and  it  then  generally  ceases  of  its  own  accord.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  anaemia  is  beginning  to  result,  one  must  be  careful  not  to 
delay  too  long  in  carrying  out  whatever  measures  may  be  requisite.  Some- 
times compression  of  the  side  of  the  nose  against  the  septum  by  the  finger 
placed  just  below  the  nasal  bone  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  at 
least  for  the  time.  It  is  important  to  notice  whether  this  is  the  case ;  for, 
if  so,  one  can  be  sure  that  the  bleeding  spot  is  in  the  forepart  of  the  nasal 
cavity,  and  that  one  can  stop  all  further  haemorrhage  by  the  "anterior tarn- 
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ponnade/'  that  is  by  systematic  plugging  with  a  long  strip  of  lint  introduced 
through  the  nostril.  But  before  adopting  this  method  of  treatment  it  is  m 
well  to  make  trial  of  astringents,  such  as  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  which  may  be 
sniffed  up  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  To  inject  cold  water  or  a  solution  of 
alum  or  any  other  astringent  liquid  is  less  advisable,  because  it  tends  to 
disturb  any  clots  that  may  have  formed.  Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  out- 
side of  the  nose,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  the  patient's  neck  and  chest  At 
the  same  time  he  may  have  his  feet  placed  in  a  hot  mustard  bath.  He 
should  sit  upright  with  his  head  slightly  bent  forward,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
blood  passing  backwards  towards  the  pharynx,  and  should  keep  the  hands 
raised  above  the  head.  The  most  efficient  internal  medicine  is  ergot  or 
subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin. 

But  if  the  haemorrhage  should  continue,  and  if  the  source  of  it  should 
appear  to  be  from  the  back  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  one  must  not  wait  l<Hig 
before  having  recourse  to  the  radical  method  of  the  "  posterior  tamponnade," 
or  "  plugging  the  posterior  nares."  This  is  generally  effected  by  means  of 
an  instrument  which  is  described  in  every  surgical  work,  and  which  is  known 
as  a  "  Belloc's  cannula ; "  the  plug  being  a  piece  of  folded  lint  of  suitable 
size  and  shape.  It  has,  however,  its  disadvantages ;  for  if  the  lint  is  not 
left  undisturbed  for  some  days,  epistaxis  is  apt  to  begin  again  as  soon  as  it 
is  interfered  with ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  loi^ 
in  sUi^  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  loosening  it,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  may  be  torn.  In  any  case  it  should  certainly  never  be  left  to 
become  foetid  by  putrefaction  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  which  soak 
into  it.  A  better  method  is  to  fill  up  the  nasal  cavity  with  an  elastic 
pouch,  which,  having  been  introduced  in  a  collapsed  state,  is  afterwards 
inflated  with  air  until  it  exerts  considerable  pressure  in  every  direction. 

Hay-fever.* — Certain  persons  are  .  liable  every  summer  to  a  veiy 
troublesome  affection,  which  sometimes  assumes  the  characters  of  catarrh, 
sometimes  those  of  asthma,  and  therefore  may  find  its  place  provisionally 
between  coryza,  influenza,  and  spasmodic  asthma.  Attention  was  firrt 
directed  to  it  by  Dr  Bostock  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  in  1819. 

Symptoms. — ^The  asthmatic  form  will  be  considered  separately  (p.  1 148). 
The  catarrhal  form  sets  in  with  a  feeling  of  irritation  in  the  nose,  throat, 
and  eyes.  Then  the  patient  begins  to  sneeze — perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
times  in  succession.  A  thin  watery  secretion  pours  from  his  nostrils.  The 
nasal  submucous  tissue  rapidly  swells  until  in  a  little  while  no  air  can  be 
drawn  through  the  nose.  If,  however,  he  lies  down  and  turns  on  hii 
side,  the  nostril  which  is  now  uppermost  becomes  in  a  short  time  free  (ap- 
parently as  the  result  of  gravitation  of  the  oedematous  fluid),  while  the 
other  one  becomes  more  occluded  than  before.  The  swelling  affects  the 
lachrymal  passages  also,  so  that  the  tears  run  down  over  the  cheeks.  The 
eyes  become  inflamed,  and  there  may  be  oedema  of  the  eyelids.  So  dis- 
tressing are  these  symptoms  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  patient  to 
avoid  giving  way  to  them  and  suspending  his  usual  occupations.  From  day 
to  day  they  vary  in  severity,  but  they  commonly  last  three  or  four  weeks, 

•  Synonyms. — Hay-aathma — Periodic  vaso-motor  coryza — Specific  or  nerrons  coiy»— 
Catarrhus  sestivus — Catarrhus  ex  foenisicio— Bose-cold  and  autumnal  catarrh  (U.S.A.).~ 
JV.  Fi^vre^  asthme,  ou  catarrhe  de  foine,  asthme  d'^t^. — Oerm,  Hen-astbina,  Hevftebcr, 
Bostock'aher  Katarrh. 
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or  even  longer.  Paroxysms  of  sneezing  continue  to  recur  from  time  to 
time.  The  nasal  discharge  presently  becomes  thicker  and  more  purulent, 
or  it  may  be  stained  with  blood.  Ultimately  the  affection  passes  off,  leaving 
more  or  less  weakness  and  prostration  behind. 

Exciting  cause. — One  of  the  first  points  observed  about  this  "  summer 
catarrh"  was  that  its  onset  often  corresponded  closely  with  the  beginning  of 
the  hay  season,  and  that  persons  were  attacked  immediately  after  being  in  or 
close  to  a  hayfield.  But  it  was  not  until  1873  that  Dr  Blackley,  of  Manchester, 
discovered  by  careful  observations  and  experiments  upon  himself  that  the  true 
cause  of  the  affection  is  the  diffusion  in  the  air  of  the  pollen  of  certain  plants, 
and  especially  of  grasses,  which  settles  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  eyes,  and  acts  as  a  local  irritant.  Up  to  that  time  some  medical 
writers  had  attributed  hay-fever  to  coumarin,'^  others  to  ozone,  others  to 
*^  common  dust,"  and  others  to  the  heat  of  early  summer.  Dr  Blackley 
found  that  by  introducing  a  small  quantity  of  pollen  into  the  nostrils  he 
could  bring  on  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  almost  simultaneously. 
During  the  summers  of  1866  and  1867  he  made  daily  observations  upon 
the  amount  of  pollen  which  was  deposited  upon  glass  slides  moistened  with 
glycerine  and  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  he  found  that  there  was  in  general  a 
close  relation  between  the  quantities  collected  and  the  severity  of  the 
sjrmptoms  of  hay-fever  under  which  he  laboured  from  day  to  day.  Dr 
Blackley  appears  to  have  accounted  satisfactorily  for  certain  observations 
which  had  seemed  to  Dr  Bostock  and  others  to  prove  that  the  supposed  con- 
nection between  summer  catarrh  and  the  emanations  from  flowering  plants 
was  a  mistake.  At  any  rate,  he  showed  that  when  one  might  imagine 
that  there  can  be  no  pollen  in  the  air,  it  really  may  be  present  in 
abundance.  Once  he  was  suddenly  seized  while  on  the  shore,  with  a  sea 
breeze  blowing;  between  him  and  the  sea  there  was  but  a  narrow  belt 
of  land,  but  upon  this  he  found  a  field  of  wheat  in  full  bloom.  Another 
time  an  attack  was  brought  on  by  the  dust  of  an  unfrequented  country  lane ; 
it  was  summer-time,  and  on  examining  the  superficial  layer  of  dust  with  the 
microscope  he  discovered  that  it  was  full  of  the  pollen  grains  of  grasses. 

Predisposing  causes. — Hay-fever  most  commonly  appears  for  the  first  time 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  but  sometimes  it  is  observed  in  children  four  or 
five  years  old.  Persons  who  have  reached  the  age  of  forty  without  being 
affected  with  it  are  probably  never  attacked  afterwards.  It  is  more  common 
in  males  than  in  females. 

One  very  curious  circumstance  about  this  disease  is  that  those  who  suffer 
from  it  appear  always  to  belong  to  the  educated  classes.  It  is  never  seen 
among  gardeners  or  farm  labourers,  who  are  of  course  more  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  pollen  than  any  other  set  of  men.  This  fact  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  individual  predisposition  to  the  disease,  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  its  SBtiology,  is  perhaps  a  result  of  an  indoors  life, 
especially  in  towns  or  cities.  Should  that  be  the  case,  one  can  understand 
how  it  is  that  hay-fever  appeai-s  to  have  become  so  much  more  common  of 
late  y^ars  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  In  addition  to 
the  personal  peculiarity,  which  we  may  call  an  idiosyncrasy  or  neurotic 
disposition  or  diathesis,  Sir  Andrew  Clark  believes  that  there  is  a  local 
peculiarity  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  of  those  subject  to  this  curious 
malady,  which  leads  it  readily  to  swell  and  become  vascular. 

*  Or  coumaric  anhydride  (C^B.  fi^,  an  aromatic  compound  belonging  to  the  Beniene 
group.     It  gives  its  scent  to  the  grass  Anthoxanthum  edoratum,  and  to  A^perula  odortUet,    . 
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It  is  supposed  to  prevail  in  England  much  more  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  it  is  also  very  common  in  the  United  States,  where  it  his 
been  carefuUy  investigated  by  Dr  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore.  In  most 
cases  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease  increases  with  each  suocesave 
year.  At  first  the  patient  may  be  attacked  only  when  he  is  actually  in 
a  meadow  where  the  grass  is  in  full  bloom ;  ultimately  he  suffers  as  soon 
as  he  attempts  to  go  into  the  country  during  the  hay  season.  Sometimes 
hay-fever  assumes  the  asthmatic  form  after  it  has  for  several  years  recurred 
as  a  catarrh. 

The  treatment  of  hay-fever  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Neither  quinine 
nor  arsenic,  nor  any  other  medicine  appears  to  have  the  power  of  enabling 
those  who  are  liable  to  the  disease  to  bear  exposure  to  its  exciting  cause 
without  beiiig  at  once  attacked  by  it.  The  local  application  of  quinine  in 
solution  was  first  used  in  his  own  case  by  Professor  Hehnholtz,  but  it  has 
not  proved  so  successful  with  meaner  sufferers.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  (aft^ 
trying  and  discarding  every  kind  of  internal  remedy,  including  aconite  and 
belladonna)  finds  that  a  solution  of  cucaine  (5-15  per  cent)  applied  locidly 
with  a  brush,  or  as  a  spray  or  a  bougie,  is  sometimes  successf  cd,  though  it 
often  fails.  As  a  more  effectual  plan,  the  same  physician  recommends 
the  thorough  local  application  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  interior 
of  the  nostril  (see  the  formula  and  method  described  in  the  'Brit.  Med. 
Joum.,'  June  11th,  1887,  p.  1256). 

The  most  thoroughgoing  treatment  of  all  is  to  destroy  the  secretive 
parts  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  by  caustics  or  galvano-cautery.  This 
severe  treatment  has  been  carried  out  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  said 
with  complete  and  permanent  success. 

For  those  who  suffer  severely,  the  only  course  (apart  from  local  treat- 
ment) is  to  remain  in  a  large  town  through  the  whole  of  the  summer 
months,  or  else  to  go  to  the  sea-side,  choosing  some  narrow  peninsula  or 
island,  or  to  take  a  sea  voyage.  Staying  indoors  during  the  middle  oi  the 
day,  even  in  a  country  house,  often  mitigates  the  symptoms. 

The  continuance  of  hay-fever  during  several  weeks — ^generaDy  frran 
some  time  in  May  until  the  middle  of  July^-depends  upon  the  continued 
exposure  of  the  patient  to  the  irritant  If  he  can  get  away  to  a  place 
where  there  is  no  pollen  in  the  air,  the  attack  quickly  passes  off. 

When  the  symptoms  begin  considerable  relief  is  afforded  by  the  use  of 
a  smelling-bottle  containing  ammonia,  iodine,  and  carbolic  acid,  made  into 
a  paste  with  wood-charcoal  and  compound  tinctiu^e  of  benzoin. 

Whooping-cough.* — ^Like  so  many  other  epidemic  diseases,  whoopiDg- 
cough  can  be  traced  to  only  a  comparatively  recent  period — the  earliest 
notice  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  by  Schenck  in  the  year  1600.  It  is  a  very 
frequent  and  wide-spread  disease,  and,  next  to  scarlatina,  more  fotal  than 
any  other  in  childhood ;  indeed,  for  infants  under  one  year  it  is  probaUy 
the  most  fatal  of  all. 

Clinical  amrse, — ^The  incubation  of  whooping-cough  after  infection  ia  per- 
haps variable — probably  a  fortnight  as  a  rule,  but  often  less. 

*  Synofijfnu. — ^Tassis  clangosa  (Glisson) — Pertnssis  infantum  (Sydenham, '  Proe.  In- 
tegr.,'  cap.  zliv,  1695) — Tnssis  puerorum  convulsiya  (Sydenham,  *  Ohs.  Med.,'  ir,  6,  §  8»  1685; 
also  HelMrden  and  Cnllen). — Fr,  Coquelache»  Touz-qui-honpe  (whenee  "hooping"  ooogb* 
rationalised  into  "whooping").— G^tfrw*.  Kenchhosten. — Vemaeular.  Chin-ooogfa»  m  cor- 
ruption of  Chink-cough. — ScotHee.  Kink-cough,  or  Kink-host  (Dutch  Kinkhoest). — Kink 
or  Chink  means  a  catch  in  the  hreath  (Skeat). 
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The  prodromal  stage^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  characterised  by  an 
ordinary  bronchial  catarrh,  with  a  more  or  less  troublesome  cough  and 
Bome  p3n:exia.  Sometimes  there  is  also  nasal  catarrh,  with  running  at  the 
nose  and  sneezing.  The  child  (for  whooping-cough  chiefly  affects  children) 
is  pale,  out  of  sorts,  and  restless.  According  to  Trousseau,  the  cough  is 
sometimes  remarkably  frequent,  recurring  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  times  in 
the  minute;  in  such  cases  there  is  generally  high  fever.  He  speaks  of 
having  been  able  to  diagnose  the  disease  at  this  period  by  the  incessant 
repetition  of  the  cough.  But,  as  a  rule,  there  are  at  this  stage  no  symptoms 
by  which  its  nature  can  be  suspected,  unless  other  cases  have  recently 
occurred  in  the  same  family  or  neighbourhood. 

Xhe  duration  of  the  prodromal  stage  is  very  uncertain.  Sometimes  in 
young  children  it  lasts  only  a  day  or  two,  or  it  may  perhaps  be  entirely 
absent.  Sometimes  it  runs  on  for  two,  four,  or  even  five  weeks.  In  some 
cases  it  is  believed  to  constitute  the  whole  of  the  disease,  the  patient 
recovering  without  more  distinctive  symptoms ;  this  was  suggested  by  Culleo, 
and  it  has  been  recently  supported  by  Dr  R  J.  Lee  and  Dr  Eustace  Smith. 

In  all  but  these  somewhat  doubtful  exceptions  a  developed  stage  succeeds, 
characterised  by  the  appearance  of  the  *'  whoop "  with  the  cough.  The 
change  in  question  may  occur  either  suddenly  or  very  gradually,  so  that  the 
boundary-line  between  the  two  stages  is  often  not  to  be  fixed  with  any  cer- 
tainty. The  cough  may  on  some  one  or  two  occasions  be  attended  with  a 
sound  which  raises  the  suspicion  of  an  experienced  nurse  or  visitor,  but  several 
days  may  pass  without  confirmation  of  their  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  healthy  children,  especially  if  they  happen  to  cough  while  crying,  make 
a  crowing  inspiratory  noise  that  is  not  very  different  from  the  true  whoop. 

But  when  whooping-cough  is  well  marked,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  P3n:exia  is  now  absent,  but  the  pulse  continues  very  frequent.  There 
may  be  a  good  appetite,  and  except  for  the  cough  the  child  may  appear  to 
be  well.  The  cough  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  of  which  there  may  be  only  a 
few  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  as  many  as  sixty  or  eighty.  They  are 
usually  more  frequent  in  the  night  than  during  the  day.  Each  begins 
with  a  series  of  short  explosions  in  rapid  succession,  and  these  expiratory 
efforts  have  no  noticeable  inspiratory  movements  between  them ;  then,  after 
the  air  in  the  lungs  has  been  reduced  to  the  utmost,  there  comes  a  long- 
drawn  inspiration,  attended  with  a  loud  whooping  or  crowing  sound  that 
gives  the  name  to  the  disease.  The  short  explosive  coughs  follow,  and  then 
the  whoop.  Such  a  succession  of  attacks  may  continue  for  several  minutes, 
and  generally  end  by  expectoration  of  a  viscid  mucoid  fluid,  or  sometimes 
by  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough,  when 
severe,  cause  great  distress.  The  child,  when  it  feels  one  coming  on,  runs 
to  its  nurse  for  support,  or  it  clings  to  a  chair  or  table  so  as  to  diminish  the 
shock  as  much  as  possible.  Patients  old  enough  to  take  notice  describe 
a  tickling  sensation  in  the  larynx,  or  a  feeling  of  compression  about  the 
throat,  as  though  the  air  could  not  pass.  Those  who  are  younger  betray 
the  approach  of  an  attack  by  restlessness  and  anxiety  of  face. 

As  the  paroxysms  continue,  the  child  may  become  intensely  cyanotic. 
The  eyes  protrude,  the  face  and  the  neck  become  swollen,  and  a  cold  sweat 
breaks  out.  Hcemorrhages  are  by  no  means  infrequent ;  the  expectoration 
may  be  stained  bright  red  by  blood  (which  probably  comes  from  the  fauces  or 
from  the  larynx),  the  nose  may  bleed,  one  or  both  of  the  conjunctivae  may 
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become  ecchymosed,  the  tears  even  may  be  mixed  with  blood,  or  the  tym- 
panic membrane  may  be  ruptured,  with  the  escape  of  blood  {rom  the  ear  on 
one  side  or  on  both.  Steffen  (in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbuch ')  says  that  albumen 
sometimes  appears  in  the  urine.  He  adds  that  a  momentary  stoppage  oi 
the  heart  is  not  uncommon,  and  cites  a  case,  in  a  girl  six  years  old,  in  which 
there  was  a  temporary  loss  of  sight  during  each  attack.  He  also  speaks  of 
a  boy  nine  years  of  age,  in  whom,  when  severe  paroxysms  occurred,  internal 
strabismus  of  the  right  eye  was  noticed,  whereas  the  left  looked  straight 
forward,  being  held  fixed  with  tonic  spasm.  Sometimes  spasmodic  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  of  the  face  occur.  General  conmlsions  are  not  of  very 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  they  may  prove  fatal. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  child  may  be  out  of  brea^fc^ 
a  time  and  glad  to  lie  down ;  sometimes  he  complains  of  headache,  and 
sometimes  is  dull  or  fretful.  But  in  many  cases  he  begins  to  play  again 
at  once,  and  seems  as  gay  and  lively  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
When  there  has  been  vomiting,  he  often  asks  for  food  and  eats  it  greeidily. 

SegudcB. — ^Among  the  more  remote  effects  of  the  violence  of  the  cough  u 
the  formation  of  one  or  more  shallow  whitish  ulcers  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue  by  the  side  of  the  f  r»num ;  they  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  lower 
teeth,  against  which  the  tongue  is  forced  outwards  during  the  paroxysm. 
In  this  country  Dr  Thomas  Morton  first  drew  attention  to  these  ulcers  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Harveian  Society  in  1876  ;  but  on  the  Continent  they 
had  been  previously  described  by  Bouchard  and  others.  Dr  Morton  detected 
them  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  Ids  cases,  generally  between  the  third  and  the 
fifth  week.  He  once  saw  an  ulcer  in  an  infant  who  had  no  teeth,  when  tlie 
tongue  may  possibly  have  been  injured  by  the  edge  of  tiie  gums.  The 
recognition  of  these  sublingual  ulcers  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  diagnosis. 

Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  are  the  most  frequent  and  most 
important  sequelse.     They  are  usually  combined  with  lobular  coUapse. 

Another  result  of  whooping-cough  is  the  production  of  puhnonary 
emphysema,  and  even  the  extravasation  of  air  into  the  interlobular  and  snb- 
pleural  areolar  tissue,  whence  in  some  rare  cases  it  reaches  the  mediastinmn, 
and  may  ultimately  difPiise  itself  under  the  skin  of  the  chest,  throaty  and 
limbs.  Or  a  pulmonary  alveolus  may  rupture,  so  that  pneumothorax  resultB. 
Either  of  these  afiections  may  cause  a  fatal  result. 

Ascending  paralysis  has  been  once  or  twice  observed  after  whoojHng- 
cough,  probably  due  to  peripheral  neuritis."'^ 

Prognosis. — ^It  very  seldom  happens  that  a  paroxysm  of  whooping-eongh 
directly  destroys  life.  A  very  young  child,  however,  may  die  as  the  result 
of  a  complete  closure  of  the  glottis,  or  perhaps  from  syncope,  or  from  the 
rupture  of  an  intra-cranial  blood-vessel.  When  the  attacks  are  very  violent 
and  follow  one  another  with  extreme  frequency,  they  sometimes  give  rise  to 
a  condition  of  apathy  and  stupor  which  is  attributed  to  the  effusion  of  serom 
upon  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  this  may  terminate  in  death. 

Much  more  often  fatal  are  the  pulmonary  complications  of  t^e  disease^ 
bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia;  it  is  said  that  they  kill  half  or  two 
thirds  of  all  the  children  attacked.  As  may  easily  be  supposed,  patienti 
who  before  were  weakly  and  delicate  are  more  h'kely  to  succumb  to 
whooping-cough  than  the  strong  and  healthy.     It  is  far  more  dangfflxm 

*  Dr  Samuel  West  has  recorded  a  case  of  right  hemiplegia  with  aphasia  and  aUietm 

Srohahly  due  to  oerehral  hsamorrhaire  durinir  a  paroxysm  of  whoopiu^-coufirh  ('  Brit.  X c*!* 
oum./ Jan.  22nd,  1887).  -^         --o      t—    .r  r-o      -o 
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among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich.  There  are,  however,  differences 
of  severity  in  different  epidemics.  It  is  more  serious  in  its  results 
during  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year  than  in  the  summer.  When  it  affects 
adult  patients  it  is  very  distressing,  but  it  is  not  dangerous,  nor  is  its 
duration  generaUy  prolonged. 

The  tendency  of  whooping-cough  i^,  after  a  variable  period,  to  subside. 
The  expectoration  which  ends  the  paroxysms  becomes  looser,  more  abundant, 
and  more  purif  orm.  The  violence  of  the  cough  lessens,  and  the  characteristic 
whoop  disappears.  Perhaps  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  continues  to 
be  heard  may  be  from  six  weeks  to  two  or  three  months.  In  a  case  related 
by  Trousseau  its  duration  was  only  three  days ;  the  patient  was  a  child 
three  years  old,  an  inmate  of  the  Necker  Hospital,  ^ter  the  paroxysms 
have  ceased,  symptoms  of  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh  may  remain  for  a 
time.  The  child  may  be  a  long  while  in  regaining  its  appetite  and  strength, 
especially  if  the  season  happens  to  be  winter,  so  that  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  it  out  of  doors  and  into  the  fresh  air.  Sometimes,  when  the  whoop 
has  apparently  passed  off,  a  fresh  attack  of  catarrh  brings  it  back  again  for 
a  few  days  in  as  marked  a  form  as  ever.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  cough  arising  out  of  a  simple  cold  is  attended 
with  a  somewhat  similar  sound. 

In  some  cases,  even  when  the  paroxysmal  stage  of  whooping-cough  has 
completely  passed  off,  the  child  nevertheless  fails  to  recover  its  strength,  and 
ultimately  dies  of  marasmus.  Not  infrequently  pulmonary  phthisis,  with 
caseous  bronchial  glands,  develops  itself  as  a  sequela.  Permanent  deafness 
and  otorrhoea  are  said  to  be  occasional  results  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
tympanic  membrane  during  the  paroxysms. 

Fa4hology. — There  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  whooping-cough.  That  its  proper  place  is  among  the  infective 
diseases  is  suggested  not  only  by  its  marked  contagiousness,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  those  persons  who  have  once  had  it  are  protected  against  future 
attacks.  Indeed,  Steffen  says  that  its  occurrence  for  the  second  time  in  the 
same  individual,  although  not  absolutely  impossible,  is  far  more  rare  than 
that  of  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  or  any  other  exanthem. 

It  is  said  to  be  one  peculiarity  of  the  contagion  of  whooping-cough  that 
it  is  far  less  apt  than  most  other  contagia  to  be  transmitted  to  a  distance  in 
an  active  state.  At  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children  the  whooping-cough 
ward  is  separated  by  a  short  passage  only  from  other  wards  on  the  same 
floor,  whereas  the  wards  for  cases  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  isolated  in 
a  different  building.  We  very  rarely  find  the  contagion  of  whooping- 
cough  conveyed  by  persons  not  themselves  affected  with  the  disease. 
However,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  might  be  spread  by  the  use  of 
handkerchiefs  or  towels  contaminated  by  dried  secretions  from  the  air- 
passages  of  patients;  and  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  linen  sent  to  be 
washed  on  some  island  from  a  ship,  on  board  which  there  were  children 
affected  with  whooping-cough,  conveyed  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  In  vol.  xi  of  the  Cl^cal  Societjr's  'Transactions'  there  is  recorded 
an  observation,  made  by  Dr  Bristowe,  of  a  case  in  which  a  lady  appeared 
clearly  to  have  conveyed  the  contagion  of  the  disease  from  Sydenham 
to  London  upon  her  dress.  During  a  visit  to  the  former  place  a  boy 
affected  with  whooping-cough,  was  climbing  upon  her  knee  and  coughing  and 
sneezing  over  her ;  she  returned  home  the  same  evening,  and  early  next 
morning  one  of  her  children  was  found  playing  over  her  dress,  which  had 
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been  laid  upon  an  ottoman.  This  girl  took  the  diBease,  and  afterwaida  ga^e 
it  to  two  other  children.  A  further  point  of  interest  is  that  the  boy  luoh 
self  had  only  begun  to  have  a  constant  troublesome  cough  on  the  yeiy  day 
on  which  the  lady  visited  him ;  in  fact,  he  was  staying  away  from  home  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  escape  the  disease,  which  was  prevailing  among  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  case  is  also  important  as  tending  to  i^ow  thftt  the 
period  of  incubation  in  whooping-cough  is  about  a  fortnight;  tor  the  girl 
fell  ill  exactly  thirteen  days  after  she  was  exposed  to  the  contagion,  and  the 
two  other  children  sickened  after  about  the  same  interval 

Climate  does  not  appear  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  prevalence  at 
the  disease,  except  that  perhaps  cold  and  damp  countries  are  more  fatvour- 
able  to  it.  And  Hirsch  has  shown  that  it  is  not  more  apt  to  be  epidrade 
at  one  season  of  the  year  than  another.  There  are  doubtless  grei^  individual 
difierences  as  regards  susceptibility  to  the  contagion. 

Female  children  are  decidedly  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  males. 
The  age  at  which  whooping-cough  is  most  common  is  between  the  first  year 
and  the  eighth.  Of  Dr  Gtoodhart's  314  cases  62  were  under  a  year  old, 
212  were  between  one  and  four,  65  between  four  and  six,  and  13  between 
six  and  ten.  Barthez  and  BiUiet  recorded  the  case  of  an  infant  wlioee 
mother  had  had  the  disease  for  three  weeks  before  its  birth,  and  in  whom 
severe  paroxysms  occurred  on  the  second  day.  Sir  Thomas  Watacm  relates 
in  his  lectures  how  the  grandchild  of  his  bedmaker  at  CSambridge  whoc^Md 
on  the  very  day  of  birth,  there  having  been  another  child  affected  with 
the  disease  in  the  same  house  for  three  weeks  before.  Dr  Eustace  Smith 
found  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  series  of  cases  occurred  in  children  under 
one  year  old.  On  the  other  hand,  whooping-cough  is  sometimes  observed 
in  adults  up  to  forty  or  fifty,  or  even  a  still  greater  age.*  Heberden  m^ 
with  one  case  in  a  woman  aged  seventy,  and  another  in  a  man  aged  eighty. 

An  association  is  often  traceable  between  epidemics  of  measles  and  those 
of  whooping-cough,  children  falling  ill  with  the  latter  disease  soon  after 
having  passed  through  the  former.  Such  cases  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be 
accompanied  with  severe  broncho-pneumonia,  and  to  have  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, the  exanthem  having  often  already  brought  the  lungs  into  a  morbid 
condition.  Sometimes,  however,  the  relation  between  the  two  diseases 
is  reversed,  measles  breaking  out  after  whooping-cough  has  existed  for  some 
time.  It  is  then  sometimes  noticed  that  the  paroxysms  become  much  less 
frequent  and  much  less  severe  than  before,  and  that  they  remain  so  as  long 
as  fever  persists ;  but  the  same  thing  may  happen  in  cases  of  whooping- 
cough  when  p3rrexia  appears  from  any  cause. 

As  already  remarked,  whooping-cough  differs  in  one  very  important 
feature  from  infective  diseases  in  general,  namely,  in  not  being  attended 
with  pyrexia  at  the  time  when  its  more  characteristic  symptoms  are  mani- 
fested. There  is,  however,  a  parallel  instance  in  hydrophobia,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Pasteur's  discovery  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  vims  d 
hydrophobia  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  of  its  multiplication  there,  may 
hereafter  be  found  to  supply  the  key  to  the  pathology  of  whooping-oou{^ 
One  can  easily  imagine  that  the  poison  of  this  disease,  having  originally 
entered  the  air-passages  from  without^  and  having  set  up  a  catarrh  tho^  ii 
during  the  prodromal  stage  conveyed  to  some  part  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  there  sets  up  the  peculiar  spasmodic  cough. 

•  An  eminent  London  phyaidfui  suffered  forerely  from  an  attack  of  whooprng^^oogk 
wben  more  than  tizty-fiye  years  of  age. 
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None  of  the  theories  propounded  hitherto  really  throw  light  upon 
this  disease.  Some  have  rej^urded  it  as  a  pure  neurosis;  some  have 
attributed  it  to  pressure  upon  the  vagus  nerve  by  swollen  tracheal  or 
bronchial  glands ;  some  have  maintained  that  it  is  a  mere  catarrh  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane.  Beare,  on  the  ground  that  the  paroxysms 
of  whooping-cough  resemble  those  that  follow  the  entrance  of  a  foreign 
body  into  Uie  larynx,  would  have  it  that  the  fundamental  lesion  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  tract  immediately  above  the  vocal  cords.  Observers 
differ  as  to  whether  or  not  reddening  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane 
can  be  seen  with  the  laryngoscope  during  life;  according  to  Sossbach 
('BerL  klin.  Woch.,'  1880)  no  morbid  change  is  discoverable,  either  in  the 
larynx  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea ;  according  to  Meyer-Huni  ('  Ztsch. 
f.  klin.  Med./  1880)  tiiere  is  marked  reddening,  and  even  slight  swelling, 
of  most  parts  of  the  larjmx  (but  not  of  the  cords),  as  well  as  of  the  trachea. 

Becent  observations  render  it  probable  that  the  contagious  principle  of 
whooping-cough  is  an  organism  analogous  to  those  which  produce  so  many 
other  infective  diseases,  and  that  it  has  already  been  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope. As  far  back  as  1870  Letzerich  described  and  figured  in  'Virchow's 
Archiv'  a  fungus,  consisting  of  thallus-filaments  as  well  as  of  spores.  This 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  sputa  of  patients  affected  with  whooping- 
cough,  and  he  asserted  that  he  had  succeeded  in  cultivating  it^  and  also 
in  producing  a  like  malady  in  rabbits  by  inoculating  the  trachea  of  these 
animals  witii  the  product  of  his  cultivation  experiments.  In  the  '  Jahr- 
buch  der  Einderheilkunde'  for  1876  Tschamer  supported  Letzerich's  views, 
and  also  maintained  that  an  identical  fungus,  commonly  found  adhering  to 
the  surfaces  of  oranges  or  apples,  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  whooping- 
cough  when  inhaled  into  the  human  air-passages.  Afterwards,  however. 
Burger,  in  the  'Berliner  klin.  Wochenschrift'  for  1883,  cast  doubt  on  the 
accuracy  of  Letzerich's  observations,  while  at  the  same  time  he  asserted 
that  the  sputiun  in  whooping-cough  always  contains  large  quantities  of 
bacteria,  which  appear  as  rods  of  oval  form,  sometimes  constricted  in  the 
centre,  which  are  generally  scattered  quite  irregularly,  but  occasionally 
arranged  in  chains.  They  are  said  to  be  easily  brought  into  view  by  stain- 
ing with  f uchsin  or  methyl  violet. 

Treatment, — ^We  have  no  specific  or  effectual  treatment  of  whooping- 
cough.  Sydenham  depended  on  venesection;  Fothergill  and  Armstrong 
advocated  nauseating  doses  of  antimony,  and  many  less  probable  modes  of 
treatment^  as  arsenic  and  nitric  acid,  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced, 
to  be  in  turn  forgotten.* 

In  bad  weather  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  spacious  room,  warm  and 
equable  in  its  temperature ;  for  exposure  to  cold  has  a  marked  tendency  to 
bring  on  the  paroxysms,  although  according  to  Hauke  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  has  a  like  effect  But  in  fine  weather  it  is  right 
to  allow  a  walk  out  of  doors  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  When  the  disease 
lingers  in  its  course,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  bring  it  to  an  end  as  change  of 
air,  especially  to  the  searside.  The  meids  should  be  nourishing  and  frequent^ 
and  should  be  given  directly  after  a  paroxysm.  Talking,  crying,  and  excite^ 
ment  of  every  kind  should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided. 

*  Moreover  some  of  them  are  not  free  from  danger.  In  the  same  nomber  of  a  medical 
joamal  which  narrated  successful  treatment  of  whooping-cough  by  antipyrin  and  antif ebrin^ 
there  appeared  an  account  of  a  doctor  in  Qermany  wIm  nearly  killed  ms  own  child  by  re* 
peated  dotet  of  antipyrin  during  whooping-cough. 
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As  regards  drugs,  bdladormOf  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloral,  bromide  ol 
potassium  or  ammonium,  hemlock,  appear  each  of  them  to  diminish  the  fre- 
quency and  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms  in  some  cases,  and  even  to  shcHten 
the  duration  of  the  disease.  But  not  one  of  these  medicines  can  be  depended 
on  even  in  most  cases ;  and  they  often  fail  altogether.  Dr  Eustace  SmiUi 
strongly  recommends  sulphate  of  zinc  (gr.  ^)  and  solution  of  atropine  (R  P.) 
Ti\ss,  gradually  increased  in  amount  and  frequency.  Alum  was  introduced 
by  the  late  Dr  Golding  Bird  as  an  astringent  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  has  often  proved  useful  Quinine  also  is  sometimes  serviceable; 
and  the  supposition  that  it  checks  the  growth  of  the  specific  microphytes 
has  led  to  its  administration  by  insufflation  into  the  air-passages. 

In  fact,  it  has  lately  become  a  common  practice  to  treat  whoopii^- 
cough  by  inhalations.  The  earliest  attempts  of  this  kind  consisted  in 
placing  patients  in  the  purifying  chambers  of  gas-works,  where  the  air  is 
laden  with  tarry  products,  as  well  as  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia.  According  to  Boger  ('Bull  de  I'Acad.,'  1880)  the  evidence  of 
the  value  of  this  treatment  is  very  doubtful. 

A  more  recent  plan  is  to  impregnate  the  air  of  the  patient's  chamber 
with  turpentine,  or  with  petroleum,  or  with  carbolic  acid.  A  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  for  example,  is  diffused  through  the  room  by  means  of  a 
spray  apparatus,  or  by  simply  heating  a  vessel  containing  it.  Children  who 
are  old  enough  may  be  made  to  inhale  a  weak  carbolic  spray  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Thomer,  in  the  ^Deutsches 
Archiv'  for  1878,  reports  very  favourably  of  this  practice;  for  about  a 
week  there  was  little  change,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  began  rapidly  to  subside.  Successful  results  by  similar  means 
are  reported  in  this  country.  Inhalations  of  the  vapour  from  a  boiliii^ 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  salicylic  acid  have  also  been  recommended.  Dr 
Gk>odhart  has  found  both  carbolic  and  salicylic  acids  disappointing. 

Marshall  Hall's  suggestion  of  protecting  the  infant  at  night  from  draughts 
by  a  mosquito  curtain  has  been  tried  with  success. 

Asthma.* — Until  the  present  century  the  word  asthma  was  used  to 
mean  what  we  now  call  dyspnoea;  hence  the  phrase  "cardiac  asthma" 
was  often  used,  and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  common  to  hear  persons 
spoken  of  as  "asthmatic"  who  are  suffering  from  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema. Indeed,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  auscultation  Bostan  and  some 
other  French  physicians  were  sta*ongly  disposed  to  deny  the  existence  of 
any  disease  occurring  in  persons  wiUi  healthy  lungs  which  required  the 
name  of  asthma.  But  that  there  is  such  a  disease  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  now  that  spasmodic  or  true  asthma  has  been  separated  bom  other 
affections  with  which  it  used  to  be  confounded,  its  characters  are  found  to 
be  exceedingly  definite  and  well  marked. 

Symptoms  of  an  attack, — ^Asthma  is  a  paroxysmal  affection.  It  sets  in 
generally  with  remarkable  suddenness ;  most  frequently  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  between  2  and  4  a.m.,  but  in  some  cases  at  other  times,  between 
6  and  8  a.m.,  or  in  the  afternoon.  The  forenoon  is  almost  alwajrs  the 
period  in  the  day  when  the  patient  is  freest  from  it  In  the  same  case  it 
commonly  begins  at  about  the  same  hour.  When  this  is,  as  usual,  betweoi 
two  and  four  in  the  morning,  the  patient,  who  may  have  gone  to  sleep  in 
perfect  health,  wakes  up  with  a  sense  of  oppression  of  the  chest  which 
*  ^AcB/ia  (dtrOfiaivul),  pamting,  is  a  Homeric  ag  well  as  a  Hlppocratic  word. 
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passes  on  to  the  most  extreme  distress  of  breathing.  But  sometimes  the 
seizure  is  preceded  by  sjonptoms  which  previous  experience  enables  him  to 
recognise  as  premonitory ;  among  them  are  a  peculiar  drowsiness,  flatulence, 
a  slight  degree  of  sneezing,  a  troublesome  itching  under  the  chin,  the 
passing  of  a  quantity  of  pale  limpid  urine  like  that  secreted  in  hysteria.  The 
urgent  dyspnoea  of  the  developed  attack  compels  him  to  sit  up,  and  perhaps 
drives  him  to  the  window,  which  he  throws  wide  open,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
air  more  freely.  Or  he  may  be  obliged  to  sit  with  his  elbows  planted  upon  a 
table,  or  to  stand  with  his  hands  grasping  the  mantelpiece  or  some  article  of 
furniture  above  his  head ;  such  attitudes  being  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  shoulders  and  so  assisting  the  muscles  of  forced  respiration  in 
their  action.  His  face,  at  first  pallid,  becomes  livid  or  purple,  his  eyeballs 
start  from  their  sockets,  his  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  his  skin  is  covered  with 
a  profuse  sweat,  and  his  expression  indicates  extreme  anxiety.  In  fact,  he 
may  appear  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  There  is  sometimes  a  preliminary 
sensation,  parsesthesia  of  various  kinds,  which  Somberg  happily  called  an 
asthmatic  aura. 

Examination  of  the  chest  shows  that  the  physical  conditions  are  as 
follows  : — The  breathing  is  not  accelerated  but  of  normal  frequency,  or  even 
slower  than  natural.  Its  rhythm  is  perverted,  the  inspiration  being  short, 
whereas  the  expiration  is  greatly  prolonged.  With  the  inspiration  there 
may  be  slight  wheezing,  but  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  expiration, 
which  is  audible  all  over  the  room.  The  shape  of  the  chest  is  such  as  corre* 
sponds  with  a  very  deep  inspiration  ;  the  upper  ribs  are  raised  to  the  f uUest 
possible  extent,  and  the  diaphragm  has  descended  towards  the  abdomen,  so 
that  the  area  of  pulmonary  resonance  extends  considerably  lower  than  natural 
During  inspiration  the  stemomastoidei  and  the  scaleni  are  brought  into  action, 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  advance  in  the  degree  of  expansion;  during  expiration 
there  is  but  litUe  recession,  although  the  rigid  abdominal  muscles  can  be  seen 
and  felt  to  be  doing  their  utmost  to  expel  air  from  the  lungs.  Percussion  shows 
much  less  than  the  natural  amount  of  difference  in  the  relation  of  the  edges  of 
the  lungs  to  the  heart  and  liver  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  per- 
cussion-note over  the  chest  is  over-resonant.  On  auscultation,  the  inspiratory 
vesicular  murmur  is  found  to  be  almost  or  quite  inaudible;  frequently 
Bibilus  is  heard  in  its  stead,  or  sonorous  rhonchi.  With  expiration  there  is 
heard  through  the  stethoscope  the  same  loud  wheezing  sound  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  being  audible  at  a  distance. 

So  entirely  occupied  is  the  patient  with  the  mere  act  of  breathing  that 
he  can  scarcely  utter  a  word,  or  turn  his  head,  or  even  stop  to  cough ; 
but  after  a  time  a  slight  cough  comes  on,  leading  to  the  expectoration 
of  a  few  greyish- white  pellets  of  mucus.  Not  infrequently  the  mucus  is 
stained  with  blood,  and  sometimes  there  is  considerable  hsemoptysis.  Ex- 
pectoration generally  indicates  that  the  sjonptoms  are  about  to  subside. 

The  duration  of  a  paroxysm  of  asthma  is  very  variable ;  usually  it  lasts 
from  one  to  three  hours,  sometimes  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  occa- 
sionally with  but  slight  remissions  for  a  whole  night  or  a  day.  As  it  passes 
off  the  patient  falls  asleep,  and  when  he  wakes  in  the  morning  his  breathing 
may  be  quite  easy.  The  temperature  is  not  raised.  The  urine  after  a  fit 
is,  according  to  Ringer,  deficient  in  both  urea  and  salines.  But  sometimes 
the  disease  continues  for  several  days  in  succession  with  scarcely  any 
abatement,  except  that  there  is  ahnost  always  some  increase  in  its 
severity  at  nighty  and  some  lessening  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.    In 
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such  cases  the  patient's  condition  causes  extreme  alarm,  although  a  fatal 
termination  scarcely  ever  occurs.  In  the  following  instance,  however,  the 
breathing  actually  ceased,  and  life  was  maintained  only  by  artificial  resjaration. 
Several  years  ago,  one  of  our  students,  a  strong  healthy  young  man,  devoted 
to  football,  was  admitted  into  the  Clinical  Ward  labouring  under  a  aev^^ 
attack  of  asthma,  to  which  he  was  subject  A  few  hours  later,  tiie  house 
physician,  who  was  sleeping  in  an  adjoining  room,  was  hastily  summoned  on 
account  of  an  alarming  failure  of  the  patient's  breathing.  His  respirations 
became  more  and  more  shallow,  and  at  last  they  ceased  altogether ;  he  fell 
forwards  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  remained  unconscious  for  several 
minutes.  Artificial  respiration  was  resorted  to  at  once,  and  with,  success.  If 
medical  aid  had  been  less  prmnpt  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  died. 

When  asthma  passes  off  in  the  usual  way  it  is  apt  to  return  during  the 
following  night.  The  paroxysms  may,  in  fact^  recur  for  several  successive 
nights,  and  may  then  cease,  leaving  the  patient  entirely  free  for  weeks  or 
months  together ;  but  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  disease  shows  itself 
night  after  night  for  years.  A  friend  of  the  author's,  who  was  Ikble  to 
asthma  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  his  life,  was  never  able  to 
lie  down  to  sleep ;  when  night  came  on  he  dressed  himself  in  a  flannd 
suit^  and  seated  himself  in  a  large  chair,  where  he  remained  till  morning. 

Diagnosis. — ^From  the  above  description  of  asthma  it  will  be  ^^nrent 
that  the  disease  ought  never  to  be  mistaken  for  those  tracheal  or  kiyn* 
geal  affections  (such  as  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the  ooids)  in 
which  the  dyspnoea  is  mainly  inspiratory. 

But  it  is  (rften  only  by  tiie  history  that  one  can  tell  whetho*  a  patient  is 
suffering  from  asthma  or  from  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  AcoOTding  to 
Trousseau,  a  child  (or  even  an  adult)  may  be  seized  with  what  appears  to  be 
an  acute  and  dangerous  attack  of  broncho-pneumonia,  with  abundant  moiBEt 
sounds  over  the  chest ;  and  yet  the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  and  tiie  recurrence  of  like  attacks  on  future  occasions,  ulti- 
mately show  that  the  affection  is  really  asthma. 

The  relations  of  bronchitis  and  emphysema  to  asthma  are  scnnewfaat 
complicated.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  idio  have 
chronic  bronchitis  to  suffer  from  time  to  time  from  paroxysms  ot  dyspooea, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  increase  of  tiie  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion, and  which  seem  referable  to  a  concomitant  spasm  of  the  air4ubes ;  if 
such  spasm  is  regarded  as  the  essential  condition  in  asthma,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  these  cases  secondary  asthma  is  present  as  a  complication  of  the 
bronchitis.  "  Bronchitic  asthma"  was  recognised  by  Salter ;  it  ib  constantly 
worse  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  which  is  not  generally  tiie  case 
with  primary  asthma. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  with  healthy  thwacic  viscera  beoomes 
subject  to  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  asthma,  his  lungs  sooner  <»*  later 
become  emphysematous.  We  have  seen  that  during  Uie  paroxysm  of 
asthma  the  ribs  are  raised,  and  the  diaphragm  at  a  lower  level  than  natural ; 
in  other  words,  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  over-distension.  When  the 
symptoms  quickly  pass  off,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  chest  walls  return  in 
a  few  hours  to  their  normal  position  and  the  lungs  to  their  normal  8126. 
But  if  similar  attacks  recur  again  and  again  at  short  intervals,  the  inevitable 
result  is  that  the  elasticity  of  the  puknonary  tissue  is  impaired,  and  thus 
the  alveoli  become  permanently  overstretched  and  emphyranatous ;  ulti- 
mately the  right  side  of  the  heart  dilates^  dropsy  sets  in,  and  there  kSkm 
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the  other  mechanical  results  of  general  venous  congestion,  as  in  the  last 
stage  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

Patients  with  confirmed  asthma  gradually  acquire  a  characteristic  aspect, 
which  was  well  described  by  Salter.  They  are  round-backed,  high-shoul- 
dered, and  stooping ;  the  chest  is  obviously  rigid  and  without  pliancy,  and 
from  it  the  arms  hang  suspended,  but  inclined  rather  backwards  and  bent  at 
the  elbows.  They  are  thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  prominent  veins,  cold 
thin  hands,  and  a  dusky  complexion.  The  cheeks  are  hollow,  the  eyeballs 
turgid  and  watery,  the  mouth  generally  open,  and  the  jaw  rather  hanging. 
The  voice  is  feeble  and  somewhat  hoarse  and  rough. 

Etiology, — With  respect  to  the  causes  of  asthma  two  questions  have  to 
be  asked :  (1)  What  are  the  predisposing  eondiiions  which  render  certain 
persons  susceptible  of  the  disease,  whereas  other  persons  seem  to  be  incapable 
of  being  affected  by  it  ?  (2)  What  are  the  various  exciting  causes  which,  in 
such  individuals,  are  found  to  bring  on  the  paroxysms  t 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  must  at  present  be  incomplete, 
while  of  the  causa  efficiens,  the  invariable  antecedent  of  asthma,  either 
regarded  as  a  paroxysm  or  as  a  diathesis,  we  are  quite  ignorant 

Inheritance  has  a  share  in  the  8dtiol<^  of  asthma.  Salter  gives  many 
striking  instances  of  the  transmission  of  asthma  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  also  mentions  cases  in  which  several  brothers  and  sisters 
in  a  family  were  asthmatic  without  the  parents  being  so.  Walshe  likewise 
gives  instances  of  three  or  four  brothers  or  sisters  being  asthmatic  without 
the  disease  having  appeared  in  the  family  before  for  at  least  the  preceding 
generation.  This  kind  of  connection,  wUch  is  not  hereditary  so  much  as 
consanguineous,  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  case  of  certain  undoubtedly 
nervous  maladies,  e.g.  Thomsen's  disease  (p.  734).  It  is  a  point  of  great 
interest,  and  requires  more  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

In  eaily  life  many  cases  appear  to  be  directly  traceable  either  to  measles^ 
to  whooping-cough^  or  less  certainly  to  an  attack  of  ordinary  bronchitis ;  at  the 
time  the  child  seems  to  recover  perfectly,  but  it  becomes  for  the  future 
liable  to  asthma.  Other  facts  suggest  that  the  disease  is  a  paroxysmal 
neurosis.  Thus  Salter  relates  the  case  of  an  epileptic  patient  whose  fits, 
after  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms,  were  on  several  occasions  replaced 
by  asthmatic  paroxysms.  This  is,  however,  very  exceptional ;  nor  is  it  pre- 
tended that  there  is  any  connection  between  asthma  and  hysteria.  Another 
of  Salter's  cases  is  that  of  a  gentleman  in  whom  a  violent  attack  of  asthma 
was  twice  suddenly  excited  by  fear.  Walshe  also  tells  how  an  asthmatic 
patient,  who  had  forgotten  to  take  his  cigarettes  of  stramonium  and  bella- 
donna out  with  him,  was  so  alarmed  on  discovering  Ms  omission  that  the 
dreaded  attack  at  once  came  on. 

Again,  asthma  is  said  to  be  sometimes  closely  related  to  gout  It 
has  been  observed  to  alternate  with  cutaneous  eruptions,  becoming  worse 
when  the  skin  has  got  better,  and  vice  versd.  Sir  Andrew  Cliurk  has 
particularly  called  attention  to  the  frequent  coexistence  or  alternation  of 
asthma  and  urticaria^  and  has  founded  thereon  the  hypothesis  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  fit  may  be  urticarial  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  both  the  cutaneous  and  the  mucous  wheals  being  the  result  of 
sudden  vaso-motor  disturbance.* 

The  age  at  which  patients  first  become  affected  with  asthma  is  very 
variable.     It  sets  in  during  childhood  much  more  often  than  used  to  be 
•  See  alM  a  owe  in  point  related  by  Dr  T.  D.  Pryee  in  the '  Lancet '  for  May^  1860. 
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supposed.  Salter  found  that  in  a  fourth  of  his  cases  it  had  b^un  before 
the  tenth  year,  and  he  saw  two  cases  in  infants,  one  fourteen  and  the  other 
twenty-eight  days  old.  More  males  than  females  suffer  from  asthma,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  vary  widely  in  different 
cases.  Indeed,  hardly  any  two  patients  agree  in  their  statements  as  to  the 
precise  conditions  which  bring  on  their  attacks. 

Particular  kinds  of  weather,  certain  winds,  cold  air,  the  confined  air  of 
crowded  rooms  or  railway  carriages,  act  as  exciting  causes  in  some  cases. 
Or  the  attack  may  follow  the  inhalation  of  dust,  flue,  or  smoke,  even  the 
smoke  of  an  extinguished  candle  or  of  a  lucifer  match. 

Some  patients  are  sure  to  be  seized  with  asthma  if  they  come  near 
certain  kinds  of  animals :  cats,  rabbits,  dc^s,  horses,  guinea-pigs,  or  the 
smaller  Camivora  of  a  menagerie.  Salter  relates  many  remarkable  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  what  is  especially  noteworthy  is  that  years  have  often 
passed  before  the  patient  discovered  to  what  his  sufferings  were  due.  One 
man,  a  livery-stable  keeper,  was  continually  asthmatic  until  he  retired  from 
business,  and  then  became  almost  entirely  free;  but  whenever  he  w^t 
back  among  the  horses  the  disease  returned,  and  so  at  last  he  found  out 
what  was  for  him  the  special  exciting  cause.  The  writer  once  knew  a  lady 
who  was  attacked  with  asthma  whenever  she  was  in  the  same  room  with  a 
cat ;  the  animal  could  not  be  hidden  anywhere  near  her  without  her  dis- 
covering it  by  a  painful  sense  of  constriction  in  the  air-passages. 

The  asthma  produced  by  hay,  or  rather  by  the  pollen  of  grasses,  is  one 
form  of  the  disease  known  as  hay-fever  (p.  1134).  Some  patients  never 
have  asthma  unless  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  pollen ;  others 
are  habitually  asthmatic,  this  being  only  one  of  many  causes  capable  of 
exciting  the  disease  in  them.  Many  persons  are  attacked  if  they  inhale 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  diffused  in  the  air,  and  odours  of  various  kinds 
act  as  exciting  causes  in  particular  cases.* 

Diet  plays  an  important  part  in  setting  up  the  paroxysms  in  almost  aD 
asthmatic  patients.  Heavy  suppers  and  late  dinners  are  very  injurious; 
many  asthmatic  persons  are  unable  to  eat  any  solid  food  for  sevend  hours 
before  bedtime.  Special  articles  of  food,  among  which  are  cheese,  nuts, 
coffee,  bottled  stout^  and  wine,  are  apt  to  provoke  the  disease. 

Another  occasional  cause  of  asthma  is  the  presence  of  poljrpi  inUie  nose. 
This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Voltolini;  it  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
Haenisch.  Removal  of  the  nasal  growths  frees  the  patient  from  the  liability 
to  the  recurrence  of  the  bronchial  affection. 

Salter  mentions  one  case  in  which  a  paroxysm  was  sure  to  occur  if  tl^ 
rectiun  was  allowed  to  remain  loaded.  Sometimes,  again,  the  attacks  are 
clearly  traceable  to  uterine  irritation,  as  when  they  return  with  each  cata- 
menitd  period,  or  come  on  only  during  pregnancy  or  parturition. 

But  of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  asthma  the  most  important  in  iti 
influence  is  locality.  And  here,  again,  there  are  the  strangest  differ^ices 
between  different  cases,  so  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  disease  were 
regulated  by  caprice.  In  certain  places  the  patient  is  sure  to  be  attacked ; 
in  others  he  is  as  sure  to  escape.  As  a  rule,  the  places  most  favoursbia 
for  asthmatic  subjects  are  large,  crowded,  smoky  towns,  like  London, 
Glasgow,  and  Manchester.  The  most  extraordinary  stories  are  related  by 
Salter  of  the  effects  of  London  air.  Persons  whose  lives  had  been  rendered 
*  See  the  graphic  narratiyes  of  such  cases  of  aathina  giv^  by  Watson  and ' 
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miserable  for  years  have  become  entirely  free  from  asthma  after  moving 
to  London.  He  thought  that  three  fourths  or  seven  eighths  of  all  oases 
of  asthma  might  be  cured  in  this  way.  A  patient  of  Dr  Walshe  found 
that  he  could  only  live  in  perfect  freedom  from  his  asthma  in  the  Seven  Dials. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  influence  of  locality  extends  to  neutralising  the 
ill  effects  of  some  other  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysms ;  the  patient  may  be 
able  while  in  London  to  eat  what  he  pleases  and  at  whatever  hours,  whereas 
in  the  country  the  strictest  dieting  may  be  required  to  keep  off  the  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  air  of  the  sea-side  or 
of  a  bracing  hilly  district  is  found  to  be  the  best 

PaOwlogy. — Various  theories  have  been  framed  to  account  for  the 
paroxysms  of  asthma,  but  even  now  the  pathology  of  the  disease  cannot  be 
said  to  be  fully  established.  The  &epvraU>ry  character  of  the  dyspnoea, 
exactly  like  that  which  accompanies  capillary  bronchitis,  seems  clearly  to 
show  that  it  must  depend  upon  a  morbid  affection  of  the  very  small 
bronchial  tubes  within  the  lungs.  During  the  act  of  expiration  these  tubes 
are  as  much  exposed  to  pressure  as  the  pulmonary  alveoli  themselves,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that,  when  from  any  cause  they  are  partially 
obstructed,  they  may  admit  air  into  the  lungs  in  inspiration,  and  yet  refuse 
to  allow  it  to  pass  out  in  expiration.  The  question  is.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  obstruction  in  asthma?  The  most  obvious  suggestion  certainly 
is  that  it  results  from  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  tubes. 
That  these  fibres  are  capable  of  contracting,  so  as  to  narrow  to  some  extent 
the  calibre  of  the  tubes,  has  been  established  by  physiologists.  The  sud- 
denness of  the  onset  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  the  equally  sudden  way  in 
which  it  sometimes  subsides  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  mental  shock 
or  emotion,  the  marked  effect  of  such  remedies  as  chloral,  belladonna,  and 
stramoniiun  in  bringing  it  to  an  end,  the  relation  which  appears  to 
exist  between  asthma  and  certain  neuroses,  all  favour  the  view  tiiat  it  is 
essentially  spasmodic  in  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  spasm  can  account  for  such  considerable  narrowing  of  the  tubes  as 
must  be  present  in  asthma ;  or  that  spasm  can  be  kept  up  for  so  long  a 
time  as  is  sometimes  occupied  by  a  prolonged  paroxysm  of  the  disease. 

Another  hypothesis  is  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes  be- 
comes very  rapidly  swollen  by  what  German  writers  term  a  "  fluxionary 
hypersemia,"  or  (as  Weber  put  it)  by  "a  dilatation  of  its  blood-vessels 
through  the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves."  The  fact  that  the  catar- 
rhal form  of  hay-fever  is  attended  with  an  obvious  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  is  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  this  view ;  since  it  seems 
unlikely  for  the  asthmatic  form  of  the  same  disease  to  be  altogether  different 
in  pathology.  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  theory  of  the  nature  of  this  supposed 
swelling  has  been  already  referred  to.  Stork  is  said  to  have  actually 
observed  with  the  larjrngeal  mirror  that  during  an  asthmatic  attack  tiie 
whole  length  of  the  trachea  and  part  of  the  right  bronchus  were  deeply 
congested.  It  is  possible  that  the  small  bronchial  tubes  may  be  affected 
both  with  hj^rsemia  and  with  spasm. 

In  1871  Leyden  discovered  in  the  sputa  certain  pointed  octohedral 
crystals,  identical  with  those  which  aro  found  in  the  blood  and  viscera 
in  cases  of  leuchsomia,  and  commonly  known  as  Charcot's  crystals,  having 
been  first  described  by  him.  Leyden's  idea  was  that  these  crystals  might 
perhaps  constitute  the  starting-point  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  by 
irritating  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  vagi  in  the  bronchial 
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mucous  membrane,  and  so  setting  up  a  reflex  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres 
beneath.  But  this  is  not  at  all  probable,  and  they  have  been  observed  in 
the  sputa  of  patients  not  suffering  from  asthma. 

Progru)sis.^^WhQXi  asthma  occurs  in  childhood,  it  generally  subsides  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  leaving  the  patient  free  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  persons  above  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five  seldom  if  ever  get  rid 
of  a  liability  to  it.  The  longer  and  the  more  frequent  the  paroxysms  the 
more  serious  is  the  case.  It  is  important  to  notice  whether  in  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks  there  is  any  shortness  of  breath,  or  cough  with  expec- 
toration. For  such  sjonptoms  indicate  that  the  asthma  is  complicated  with 
chronic  bronchitis,  or  emphysema;  and  the  presence  of  any  permanent 
organic  lesion  of  the  lungs  seriously  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease. 
The  popular  notion  that  "  asthma  is  a  lease  of  long  life  "  is  quite  mistaken. 
It  only  points  to  the  fact  that  death  in  the  fits  is  extremely  rare,  and  that 
so  apparently  severe  a  disease  does  not  kill  n^idly.  AH  life  insurance 
offices  know  that  asthma  leads  in  time  to  emphysema  and  its  consequences, 
and  reject  or  heavily  ''  load  "  such  cases. 

Asthma  does  not  tend  to  develop  phthisis ;  although,  on  the  other  huid, 
there  are  cases  which  prove  that  it  does  not  prevent  its  supervention. 

Tre(Umeni. — ^This  falls  under  two  heads :  we  have,  firsts  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  asthma ;  and  secondly,  to  relieve  the  attacks  when  they 
develop  themselves,  and,  if  possible,  to  cut  them  short 

In  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  attacks,  the  most  impcM-tuit  tJiing  is  to 
study  the  exciting  causes  in  the  individual  patient^  and  as  far  as  possiUe 
to  remove  them.  The  digestive  organs  and  the  diet  demand  the  first 
attention ;  then  the  place  of  residence.  A  drug  which  is  in  some  cases  very 
serviceable,  although  its  mode  of  action  is  obscure,  is  the  iodide  of  potassium ; 
but  it  often  utterly  fails. 

For  the  paroxysms  of  asthma  different  modes  of  treatment  are  useful, 
some  in  one  case,  some  in  another.  Many  patients  are  at  once  relieved 
when  they  are  made  faint  and  sick  by  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha  or  by 
smoking  tobacco.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  hay-asthma ; 
unfortunately,  those  who  smoke  habitually  get  no  benefit  from  it.  In  soeie 
cases  nothing  does  so  much  good  as  strong  hot  coffee  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  or  hot  whisky  and  water.  In  other  cases  the  inhalation  of 
chlorof (»nn  gives  very  rapid,  but  generally  only  temporary  relief.  Smoking 
the  leaves  of  stramonium  (or  of  one  of  the  other  species  of  Datura)  is  often 
very  effectual  Or  the  patient  may  try  stramonium  as  a  tincture  or  an 
extract^  or  the  ethereal  tincture  of  lobelia  in  full  doses,  or  tincture  of 
belladonna,  or  chloral  Some  patients  derive  great  benefit  from  the  foHies 
of  nitre-pi^r,  burnt  so  as  to  fill  tiie  room  with  white  smoke.  In  other 
cases  nothing  does  so  much  good  as  the  inhalation  of  a  green  powder  which 
is  sold  as  Himrod's  cure  for  asthma  in  the  United  States,  and  is  said  to 
consist  of  nitre,  stramonium,  and  aniseed.  Chloroform  and  chloral  hydrate 
are  uncertain  in  their  effects ;  and  galvanism  is  probably  useless. 

For  details  in  the  management  of  cases  of  asthma  the  reader  dioold 
consult  tiie  late  Dr  Hyde  Salter's  work,  based  as  it  is  upon  a  large  ex- 
perience as  well  as  upon  his  own  sufferings  from  the  disease.  It  contains 
on  almost  every  page  practical  hints  of  the  greatest  value. 
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—  of  Bath,  in  dyspepsia,  ii,  164;  also,  ii,  731 

—  of  Buxton,  in  osteo*arthritis,  ii,  781 

—  of  Droitwich,  in  spinal  meningitis,  i,  487 

—  of  Gastein,  in  hemiplegia,  i,  596 
in  hypochondriasis,  i,  826 

—  of  Harrowgate,  ii,  164,  778 

—  of  Nauheim,  in  spinal  meningitiB,  i,  487 

—  —  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  637 

—  of  Pfeffers,  in  hemiplegia,  i,  596 

—  of  Ragatz,  in  myelitis,  i,  4^ 

—  of  Rehme,  in  spinal  meningitis,  i,  487 

—  of  Schlangenbad,  in  myelitis,  i,  449 

—  of  Strathpeffer,  in  pityriasis  rubra,  ii,  814 

—  of  Teplitz,  in  myelitis,  i,  449 

—  of  Vals,  in  gou^  ii,  686 

—  of  Vichy,  in  gout,  ii,  686 

—  of  Wiesbaden,  in  myelids,  i,  449 
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Bathf.  hoi  air,  in  iir»mia,  ii*  476 

—  warm,  in  Bright 9  dieoaae,  ii«  608 

—  —  in  croup,  ii,  889 
Beaded  hair,  ^876 

Bea^Ung  of  ribs  in  ricket8»  ii«  736 
Bedsore  acnte,  i»  666 

—  electrolytic  treatment  o(  ii,  448 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  149 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  488 
Belladonna  in  aortic  disease,  ii,  86 

—  in  constipation,  ii,  212 

—  in  diaphoresis,  i,  1118,  ii,  866 

—  in  epilepsy,  i,  766 

—  in  pertussis,  i,  1142 

—  toxic  rash  from,  ii,  886 
Bell-sound,  i,  1048 
SeUoc^i  cannula,  i,  1184 
Bellows  murmur,  ii,  64 
Beri-heri,  i,  426 

Bile  acids,  tests  for,  ii,  889 
Bilhania  hsmatobia,  ii,  804,  667 
Biliary  colic  and  obstruction,  ii,  269 

—  cirrhosis,  ii,  869 
Bilious  disoi^iers,  ii,  881 
Bilirubin,  ii,  888 
Bird-chiw  hand,  i,  898, 497 
Bird's-nett  cells,  i,  91 
Birth-palsy,  i,  746 

Bismuth  as  a  test  for  glyoose,  ii,  667 

—  in  diarrhoea,  ii,  219 

—  in  gastritis,  ii,  164 

—  internally  in  erythema,  ii,  888--4 
Black  Tomit  in  yellow  fever,  i,  840 
Bladder,  hypertrophied,  in  diabetes,  ii,  678 

—  in  paraplegia,  1,  486 
Bladder-worm,  iC  646 
Bleb^  s$e  Bulla 
Bleeders,  ii,  664 
Blepharospasmus,  i,  701 
Blistering  for  pericarditis,  ii,  100 

—  for  pleurisy,  i,  1086 

—  for  rheumatism,  ii,  701 

—  for  ringworm,  ii,  8^ 

—  for  sciatica,  i,  894 
Blister-test  of  gout,  ii,  678 
Blood,  in  BH^Mfi  disease^  ii,  467 

—  in  chlorosis,  ii,  687 

—  in  cholera,  i,  288 

—  diseases  of,  ii,  608 

Blood,  estimate  of  h»mogbbin  in,  ii,  611 

—  —  corpuscles  in,  ii,  611 

—  in  gout,  ii,  676 

—  in  Mod^Jnn*s  disease,  ii,  629 

—  in  leuchemia,  ii,  621 

—  in  purpura,  ii,  661 
Blood-letting  in  apoplexy,  i,  696 

—  —  In  aneurysm,  ii,  109 

—  —  in  capillary  bronchitis,  i,  978 

—  —  in  epilepsy,  i,  766 
in  pneumonia,  i,  999, 1001 

—  —  in  unemia,  ii,  609 
Blue  line  on  gums,  ii,  207 
Boils,  ii,  852 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  674 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  210 

Bones  in  congenital  syphilis,  i,  802,  808 

—  in  moUities  ossium,  ii,  747-8 


Bones  in  oatdtis  defonmiit,  H,  740 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  784 

—  in  sarcomatons,  i,  86 
Boroglyoerine  in  ringworm,  ii,  866 
Bothriooephalus  latus,  ii,  288 
Bovine  tuberculosiR,  1,816;  ii,201 
Brain,  diseases  of,  i,  648-692 ;  «•»  Cflicliial 

—  abscess  of,  i,  624-682 

—  an»nua  of,  in  epilepsy,  i,  802 

—  arteries,  distribution  of,  i,  562 
obstruction  of,  i,  649 

—  and  cord  in  diabetes,  ii,  678 

—  cortical  centres  of,  i,  618 

—  cysts  of,  i,  699 
-»  glioma  of,  i,  601 

—  eumma  of,  i,  699 

—  hydatid  of,  ii,  600 

—  hypertrophv  oU  U  691 

—  injury  to,  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  i,  684 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  787 

—  softening  of,  i,  668,  682 

—  tubercle  of,  i,  697 

—  tumours  of,  i,  697,  610,  624 
Brass-founders'  ague,  i,  623 
Breast-pang,  ii,  18 

Breath  in  apoplexy,  i,  679 

—  odour  of,  in  diabetes,  ii,  678 
Breathing,  amphoric,  i,  934 

—  bronchial,  i,  934 

—  cavernous,  i,  9^faotHtoU 

—  cog-wheel,  i,  105TB 

—  puerile,  i,  934 

—  tubuhir,  i,  934 
Briffhes  disease,  ii,  489-6ia 
forms  of,  ii,  441,  506 

and  cerebral  hsMnorrhage,  i,  568 

and  gout,  ii,  681 

Bromide  radi,  ii,  886 
Bromides  in  epilepsy,  i,  766 

—  in  eczema,  ii,  779 
Bromidrosis,  ii,  866 
Bromism,  i,  800 
Bronchial  breathing, !,  934 

—  —  in  phthisis,  i,  1073 

—  —  in  pneumonia,  i,  990 
Bronchiectasis,  i,  972 

—  in  cirrhosis  d  lung,  i,  1010 
Bronchitic  asthma,  i,  1144 
Bronchitis,  i,  961—984 

—  acute,  i,  966 

—  capillary,  i,  966 

—  chronic,  i,  960 

—  t^hoid,  i,  148 
»  f  OBtid,  i,  974 

—  plastic,  i,  980 

—  as  a  cause  of  phthisis,  i,  1098 
Bronchocele,  «m  Goitre 
Bronchophony,  i,  989,  990 
Broncho-pneumonia,  i,  1003 

—  association  with  pleori^,  i,  1004 
BronchorrhoBa  serosa,  i,  962 
Brow-ague,  i,  828, 787 

Brown  induration  of  lung,  ii,  60 
Bruda,  poisoning  by,  i,  tU 
Bruit  d'airain,  i,  1048 

—  apical,  in  Bright* a  disease,  ii,  600 

—  in  chorea,  i,  780 
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Bruit  de  diable,  ii,  618 

—  de  pot  m6,  i,  980, 1078 

—  de  rApe,  ii,  64 

—  do  Boie,  ii,  64 

—  de  souffle,  ii,  64 

—  diastolic,  in  arteries,  ii,  68,/oo^fM>fo 

—  d'oboe,  ii,  64 

—'without  valviilar  lesion,  ii,  88,  618 
Bruits,  cardiac,  we  Murmurs 
Bubo  in  plaffue,  i,  221 

—  in  sypbiUs,  i,  288 
«>  in  typhus,  i,  118 
Buonemia,  «m  Elephantiasis 
Bulbar  paralysis,  i,  606 
Bulimia,  ii,  169 

Bulla,  U,  757, 816, 816,  828,  898 
Burmese  rinffworm,  ii,  866 
Butyl  chloral  in  sick  headache,  i,  786 
in  &cial  neuralgia,  i,  898 


C. 


Cachexia,  cancerous,  i,  72 

—  malarial,  i,  829,  888 
Caffein  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  86 
Caisson-disease,  i,  468 

Calcareous  concretions  in  phthisis,  i,  1071 

—  degeneration  of  arteries,  ii,  108 
of  heart,  ii,  62 

Calcic  oxalate  in  urine,  ii,  422 

—  phosphate  in  urine,  ii,  424 

—  sulphate  in  urine,  ii,  427 
Calculi,  biliary,  ii,  850 

—  urinary,  ii,  611 
fusible,  ii,  616 

—  —  mulbmy,  ii,  618 

—  —  operative  treatment  of,  ii,  642 

—  —  of  calcic  carbonate,  ii,  614 

of  calcic  oxalate,  ii,  612 

of  calcic  phosphate,  ii,  614 

of  cystin,  ii,  518 

of  indigo,  ii,  514 

of  triple  phosphafce,  ii,  616 

of  urate  of  soda,  ii,  612 

of  uric  acid,  ii,  512 

urostealith,  ii,  614 

of  xanthine,  ii,  618 

Calculous  pyelitis,  ii,  687 

Callosities,  li,  880 

Cancer,  i,  71,  fooUnoUi  $$e  Carcinoma 

Cancer-bodies,  i,  90 

Cancer-cell,  i,  88 

Cancer-juice,  i,  90 

Cancer  of  the  biliary  passages,  ii,  887 

—  of  the  bowel,  ii,  217 
•^  of  brain,  i,  599 

—  of  ffiOl-bladder,  U,  868,  887 

—  of  kidney,  ii,  649 

—  of  larynx,  i,  912 

—  of  liver,  ii,  884 

—  of  lung,  ii,  121 

—  of  oesophagus,  ii,  148 

—  of  pancreas,  ii,  60 

—  of  peritoneum,  ii,  821 

—  of  rectum,  ii,  285 

—  of  skin,  ii,  980 

VOL.   I. 


Cancer  of  stomach,  ii,  189 

—  of  vertebra,  i,  472 
Cancroid,  i,  91 
Cancrum  oris,  ii,  188 
Canities,  ii,  983 
Capillary  bronchitis,  i,  956 
Carbolic  oil  in  ringworm,  ii,  868 
Carbuncle,  ii,  855 

—  facial,  diagnosis  from  anthrax,  i,  854 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  574 

—  in  plague,  i,  222 

Carcinoma,  i,  71,  89  e^  »eq, ;  «m  alto  Cancer 
—>  and  tubercle,  i,  1106 

—  colloid,  i,  94 

—  columnar,  i,  92 

—  criteria  of,  i,  72 

—  cylinder,  i,  92 

-^  ^stribution  of,  i,  74 

—  epithelial,  i,  90 

—  keratoid,  i,  90 

—  lipomatosum,  ii,  550 

—  origin  of,  i,  92 

—  scirrhous,  i,  90 
Carcinomatin,  i,  72 
Cardiac  disease^  ii,  1  et  teq. 
from  rheumatism,  ii,  690 

—  hypertrophy,  ii,  80 

in  Bright* 8  disease,  ii,  468  et  seq. 

—  sounds  in  phthisis,  i,  1072 

in  valvular  disease,  il,  68 

Cardialgia,  ii,  24 

Cardinal's  case  (hydrocephalus),  i,  667,  669 
Cardio-vascular  changes  in  morbus  Bri^JUii, 

ii,  468  et  teq. 
Carditis,  ii,  58 
Caries  of  spine  causing  paraplegia,  i,  471 

in  Addison's  disease,  ii,  600 

Camification  of  lung,  i,  1021 
Carotid  ligature  causing  hemiplegia,  i,  640 
Carpopedal  contractions,  i,  711 
CamotlFs  grapes  in  phthisis,  i,  1057 
Caseation  in  caries  of  spine,  i,  481 

—  of  carcinoma,  i^  98 

—  of  inflammatory  products,  i,  56 

—  of  lungs  in  phthisis,  i,  1056 

—  of  sarcomata,  i,  81 

—  of  tubercle,  i,  806,  811 

—  a  source  of  general  tuberculosis,  i,  214 
Casts,  renal,  ii,  454,  480,  490,  498 
blood,  ii,  454 

—  —  epithelial,  ii,  454 

—  —  false,  ii,  455 

fktty,  ii,  454 

ffranular,  ii,  454 

—  —  in  hsBmoglobinuria,  ii,  486 

—  —  hyaline,  ii,  454 

—  — -  inflammatory  or  corpuscular,  ii,  454 
lardaceous,  ii,  456 

Catalepsy,  i,  814 

—  epileptic,  i,  760 

—  hyst^cal,  ii,  817 
Cataract,  diabetic,  ii,  574 
Catarrh,  nasal,  i,  1121 
Catarrhal  inflammation,  i,  61 

—  pneumonia,  i,  1008 
Catarrbe  sec,  i,  961 
Causalgia,  i,  404 
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Cauteriiation  in  hydrophobia,  i,  877 

—  in  Bpasmodic  torticolliB,  i,  668 
Caveraons  breathing,  i,  9S^,foot'mote 
Cephalalgia,  tee  H^dache 
Cerebellam,  tumoars  of,  i,  610 
Cerebral  abscess/i,  624 ;  #00  Brain 

—  aneurysm,  i,  569 

—  atrophy,  i,  688 

—  embolism,  i,  661 
-«-  h»morrhage,  i,  656 

—  —  miliary  aneorysms  in,  i,  660 

—  —  in  renal  disease,  i,  666 

—  —  seats  of,  i,  666 

traumatic,  i,  628 

from  tumour,  i,  692 

—  —  statistics  of  locality,  i,  566 

—  hypertrophy,  i,  691 

—  meninffes,  new  growths  in,  i,  697 
indammation  of,  i,  686  et  teg. 

—  softening,  i,  664,  601,  682 

—  symptoms  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ii»  872 
in  diabetes,  ii,  676 

—  —  in  enteric  fever,  i,  140 

—  —  in  rheumatism,  ii,  698 

—  —  from  salicylate,  U,  708 

—  —  in  typhus,  i,  107 

—  —  in  ydlow  atrophy  d  liver,  ii,  878 

—  thrombosis,  i,  661 

—  tubercle,  i,  697 

—  tumours,  i,  697,  624 
Cerebritis,  tee  Encephalitis 
Cerebro-^inal  fever,  i,  663 

epidemic,  i,  664 

simple,  i,  662 

—  fluid  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  i,  664 

normal  characters  ot,  i,  664 

Certiflcates  in  cases  of  insanity,  i,  848 
Cestoidea,  ii,  277 

Ohalicosis  of  lungs,  h  1096 
Chancre,  i,  280 

—  infecting  and  mixed,  i,  281 

—  non-infecting,  i,  280 
Chaps  or  fissures,  ii,  768 
Charbon,  i,  364 

Ckarcofi  crystals  in  asthma,  i,  1147 
in  leuchsmia,  ii,  621 

—  joint  disease,  i,  629;  ii,  731 
Cheloid,  ii,  922 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  1, 946 

—  —  in  apoplexy,  i,  679 

—  —  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  62 

in  ursDmia,  ii,  470 

Chicken-pox,  see  Varicella 
Chilblain,  ii,  880 

Children,  diabetes  in,  ii,  687 

—  disease  of  heart  in,  ii,  90 

—  dyspepsia  in,  ii,  166 

—  enteric  fever  in,  i,  148, 168 

—  phthisis  in,  i,  1082 

—  pneumonia  in,  i,  998, 1003 

—  psoriasis  in,  ii,  808 

—  rheumatism  in,  ii,  701 

—  scabies  in,  ii,  791 

—  treatment  of  constipation  in,  ii,  212 . 
Chiro-pompholyx,  ii,  819 

Chloasma,  ii,  936 

Chloral  hydrate  in  chorea,  i,  745 


Chloral  hydrate  in  eczema,  ii,  779 

—  —  in  tetanilla,  i,  718 

Chlorate  of  potash  a  cause  of  bonaglo- 
binuria,  11,  433 

in  stomatitis,  ii,  188 

Chloroform  in  angina  pectoris*  ii,  27 

—  in  biliary  colic,  ii,  364 

—  reducing  copper  in  urine,  ii,  566 
Chlorosis,  ii,  636 

Choked  optic  disc,  i,  606 
Cholecystitis,  ii,  365 
Cholelithotomy,  ii,  356 
Cholesteatoma,  i,  600 ;  ii,  846 
Cholera,  i,  226 

—  noslTas,  or  English  choleni»  i,  842 
Cholera-typhoid,  i,  232 

Choleraic  diarrhoea,  i,  282 
Cholerine,  i,  282 
Cholesterin,  ii,  860 
Chorea,  1,728 

—  ''electrical,"  i,  747 

—  gravis,  i,  781 

—  Mimiiiiffd<m's,  hereditary,  i,  747 

—  major,  i,  701,  818 

—  of  dogs,  ^784 

—  post-hemiplegic,  ]» 746 

—  relation  to  rheunutism,  i,  741 
Choroid,  tubercle  of,  i,  1119 
Chromidrosis,  ii,  866 
Chrysophanic  acid  in  peoriaaiSt  ii^  809 

in  ringworm,  ii,  864 

Chyluria,  ii,  666 

Cicatrices  and  cheloid,  ii,  876 

—  of  lupus,  ii,  906 

—  syphilitic,  ii,  900 
Cirrhosis  of  kidneys,  ii,  444 

—  of  liver,  ii,  367 
in  ague,  i,  880 

hypertrophic  form,  ii,  878 

—  —  a  cause  A  jaundioe»  u,  843 
syphilitic,  li,  374 

—  of  lung,  i,  1007 

—  of  stomach,  ii,  302 
Classification  of  diseases,  i,  7»  9,  96^  880 

of  the  nervous  system,  1,388, 488»  718 

of  the  skin,  ii,  762,  768 

—  of  mental  disorders^  i,  826,  887 
Clavus,  ii,  881 

—  hystericus,  i,  776 
Clergyman's  sore  throat,  ii,  148 

Climate  in  treatment  of  nu  JBH^kiu,  ii»  510 

of  bronchitis,  i,  980 

of  osteoarthritis,  ii,  781 

of  phthisis,  i,  1109 

Clinical  thermometer,  i,  27 
Clonus,  i,  434 
Cnidosis,  tee  Urticaria 
Coagulation  of  blood,  ii,  123 
Cocaine  in  laryngeal  phthisis,  i,  879 
Codeia  in  treatment  of  diabetes,  ii,  591 
Cod-liver  oil  in  lupus,  ii,  918 
in  oateo-arthritis,  ii,  781 

—  —  in  phthisis,  i,  1112 
Coffee-ground  vomit,  ii,  194 
Cog-wheel  respiration,  i,  1078 
Colohicum  in  gout,  ii,  688 

—  in  sdatioa,  1,898 
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Cold  aa  a  cause  of  bronohitifly  i^  976 

—  —  hflBmoglobinnria,  ii^  486 

—  —  myelitis,  i,  442 

—  —  nephritis,  ii,  476 

phthisis,  i,  1098 

pleurisy,  i,  1088 

—  —  pnenmouia,  i,  996 
^  —  rheumatism,  ii,  692 

—  baths  in  treatment  of  fever,  i,  171 

of  gout,  ii,  686 

of  menhigitis,  i,  487 

of  pneumonia,  i,  1000 

—  —  —  of  rheumatism,  ii»  710 
Colic,  b'lliary,  ii,  260 

»  intestinal,  ii,  208 

—  plumbic,  ii,  206 

—  renal,  ii,  621 

Colitis,  acute  catarrhal,  ii,  240 

—  dysenteric,  ii,  242 

—  memlnranous,  ii,  241 

—  ulceratiTe,  ii,  241 
Collapse,  ii,  16 

—  in  biliary  colic,  ii,  269 

—  in  cholera,  i,  228 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  821 

—  in  acute  obstruction  of  intestinA,  ii»  268 

—  in  peritonitis,  ii,  806 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  994 
Collapse  of  pulmonary  tisme^  i,  968 
Colloid  canoer,  i,  94 

—  —  of  peritoneum,  ii,  828 
of  stomach,  Ii,  198 

—  milium,  ii,  927 
Colotomy,  ii,  267 
Colour-blindness  in  hemiplegia,  i,  667 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  804 

—  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  629 
Columnar  sclerosis,  i,  488 
Coma  in  afl:u^  i,  827 

—  in  alcoholic  poisoning,  i,  791 

—  in  apoplexy,  i,  678 

—  from  cerebnU  absceiSy  it  680 

—  —  tumour,  i,  604 

—  diabetic,  ii,  676 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  144 

—  epileptic,  i,  752 

—  in  general  panlysis  of  the  insane*  h 

684 

—  from  heat-stroke,  i,  788 

—  in  meningitis,  i,  661 

—  from  narcotic  poisoning,  i,  686 

—  traumatic,  i,  684 

—  ursBmic,  i,  687 

—  in  delirium  tremens^  i,  686 

—  in  variola,  i,  202 
Coma-vigil  in  typhus,  i,  111 
Comedo,  ii,  844 

Comparative  pathology  of  anthrax  and  other 
epizootic  diseases,  i,  850-879 

—  of  Brighe*  disease,  ii,  508 

—  enterica,  i,  186 

—  osteoarthritis,  ii,  729 

—  rickets,  ii,  748 

—  tuberculosis,  i,  816  j  ii,  1107 

—  variola,  i,  214 

Compensation  in  valvular  disease^  ii,  69 
Composite  portraits  of  phthisis,  i,  1089 


Compound  granule-masses  in  acute  spinal 
sclerosis,  i,  490 

—  —  in  cerebral  softening,  i,  682 

in  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  406 

in  myelitis,  i,  440 

Compressed  air  in  bronchitis,  i,  979 
Compression  of  intestine,  ii,  264 
Compression-paraplegia,  i,  470 
Concretions,  gastric,  ii,  202 

—  pulmonary,  in  phthisis,  i,  1069 
Concussion  o'f  spinal  cord,  i,  464 
Condyloma,  ii,  884 

—  flat,  i,  287 

—  of  larynx,  i,  901 
Congenitiu  dis^Me  of  heart,  ii,  87 

—  ichthyosis,  ii,  888 

—  syphilis,  i,  297-804 

affecting  larynx,  i,  908 

Conium  in  facial  neuralgia,  i,  898 
Conjugate  deviation  of  eyes,  i,  668 
Conjunctiva  in  scurvy,  ii,  668 
Consecutive  Bright's  disease,  ii,  444^  602 
Consonating  rAles,  i,  988 
Constipation,  functional,  ii,  210 

—  from  acute  intestinal  obstruetion,  ii,  261 

—  from  chronic  obstruction,  ii,  268 

—  from  peritonitis,  ii,  806 
Contagia,  destruction  of,  i,  28 
Contagia,  persistence  of,  i,  28 

—  criteria  of,  i,  11 

—  transference  of,  i,  20 
Contagion,  i,  11-26;  —e  aUo  Infection 

—  of  ague,  i,  886 

—  of  anthrax,  i,  862 

—  of  cholera,  i,  287 

—  of  dengue,  i,  848 
»  of  diphtheria,  i,  260 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  160 

—  of  erysipelas,  i,  247 

—  of  glanders,  i,  869 

— »  of  hydrophobia,  i,  871 

—  of  influenza,  i,  1129 

—  of  measles,  i,  178 

—  of  pertussis,  i,  1189 

—  of  phthisis,  i,  1088 

—  of  plague,  i,  228 

—  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  120 

—  of  rubeola,  i,  196 

—  of  scarlatina,  i,  186 

—  of  tubercle,  i,  818 

—  of  typhus,  i,  118 

—  of  varicella,  i,  219 

—  of  yellow  fever,  i,  841,  348 
Contagious  pus,  i,  16 
Contagium  vivum,  UlSei  mo. 
Contraction  of  intestine,  ii,  266 
Contracture  of  muscles  in  hysteria,  i,  806 

after  facial  paralysis,  i,  409 

ConvaUaria  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  86 
Convulsions — 

—  in  acute  alcoholism,  i,  791 

—  in  chronic  alcoholism,  i,  797 

—  from  cerebral  abscess,  i,  629 

—  from  cerebral  tumours,  i,  604 

—  from  disseminated  scltfosb,  i,  688 

—  ei&ptic,  i,  762 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  688 
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ConTulsions — 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  808,  809 

—  from  hydrocephalus,  i,  668 

—  infantile,  i,  761 

—  from  meningeal  hsBmorrhage,  i,  679 

—  from  meningitis,  i,  650 

—  puerperal,  i,  761 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  190 

—  in  urssmia,  ii,  469 
Copaiha  rash,  ii,  834 

Copper  test  for  sugar  in  urine,  ii,  564 

Cord,  999  Spinal  cord 

Corneal  ulcers,  999  Keratitis 

Corns,  ii,  881 

Comu  cutaneum,  ii,  888 

Coronary  arteries  in  angina  pectoris,  ii,  28 

—  thrombosis,  ii,  46  0<  «0^. 
Corpuscular  richness  of  the  blood,  ii,  611 
Corriff<Mm*9  pulse,  ii,  68 

Cortical  centres,  i,  614 
Corymbose  smaUpox,  i,  209 
Corjna,  i,  1121 

—  m  measles,  i,  179 

—  in  rdtheln,  i,  197 
Coster's  paste,  ii,  864 
Coujrh,  i,  946 

—  from  affections  of  the  ear,  i,  947 

—  in  bronchitis,  i,  951 

—  in  pertussis,  i,  1187 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1066 

—  in  pleurisy,  i,  1027 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  992 

—  from  throat,  i,  947 
Couperose,  999  Gutta  rosea 
Cow-po^  i,  211 

Cracked-pot  sound,  i,  980, 1078 
Craniotabes  in  conoenital  syphilis,  i,  808 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  787 
Crateriform  ulcer,  ii,  981 
Crepitation,  i,  987 

—  pneumonic  i,  989 
Cretinism,  i,  860  9i  99q, 

—  sporadic,  i,  861 

Cretmoid  condition  in  adults,  i,  863 

Crisis   in  intermittent    form  of   ague,  i, 

825 
*-  in  remittent  form,  i,  829 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  141 

—  in  erysipelas,  i,  252 

—  in  meaues,  i,  180 

—  in  acute  pneumonia,  i,  994 

—  in  pyrexia  generally,  i,  87 
-»  in  relapsing  fever,  i,  127 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  187 

—  in  typhus,  i,  110 

Criteria  of  pathogenetic  organisms,  i,  12 
Croton  chloral,  999  Butyl-chloral 
Croup,  i,  881 

—  relation  to  diphtheria,  i,  267,  264 

—  symptoms  of,  i,  887 

—  treatment  of,  i,  889 
Crust  or  scab,  ii,  757 
Crutch  paralysis,  i,  896 
Cni/09iJM9r^9  paralysis,  i,  497 
Crystals  of  fktty  acid  in  sputum,  i,  974 
Cubebs-rash,  ii,  884 

Cultivation  of  microzymes,  i,  15, 18 


Cupping  in  treatment  of  pneumothoraXy  i, 
1052 

acute  nephritis,  ii,  606 

Curare  in  hydrophobia,  i,  877 

—  in  tetanus,  i,  727 

Cutis  anserina  in  ague,  i,  824 

—  pendula,  ii,  898 
Cyanosis  and  tubercle,  ii,  88 

—  from  bronchitis,  i,  952 

—  from  cardiac  disease,  ii,  61 

—  from  emphysema,  i,  968 

—  of  fingers  ol  nervous  origin,  ii,  118 

—  of  skin,  ii,  756 
Cyclic  albuminuria,  ii,  449 
Cylindroids  in  urine,  ii,  455,  ybo^-flofo 
Cylindroma,  i,  92 

Cynanche,  ii,  189 

Cyphosis,  ii,  786 

Cyrtometer,  i,  942 

Cystic  disease  of  kidneys,  ii,  444^  604 

—  liver  and  kidneys,  u,  606 
Cysticercus,  ii,  280—282 

—  cellulo689,  ii,  280 

—  of  bnun,  i,  600 

—  of  subcutaneous  tissue  ii*  281 
Qystine  in  urine,  Ii,  426 

—  calculus,  ii,  427 
Cystitis  in  parapl^a,  i,  487 

—  tubercular,  ii,  646 

—  with  ammoniacal  urine,  ii,  429 
Cysts  of  brain,  i,  600 

—  in  granular  kidney,  ii,  496 

—  large  single  renal,  ii,  683-4 

—  mucous,  of  larynx,  i,  911 

—  in  pancreas,  ii,  604 

—  parovarian,  ii,  826 


Danciuff  manias  i,  819 
Dandy  fever  or  dengue,  i,  846 
Dartrous  diathesis,  ii,  770 
Deaf-mutism  from  meningitis,  i*  656 
Deafness  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  610 

—  and  meningitis,  i,  652 

—  fr^mi  salicylates,  ii,  708 

—  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  656 

—  in  paroxysmal  yer^gpo,  i,  769 

—  in  typhus,  i,  107 
Death  by  asphyxia,  ii,  14 

—  by  collapse  ii,  16 
^  by  syncope,  ii,  14 

Decubitus  acutus  in  hemiple^a,  i,  668 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  438 

Deep  inflammation  of  the  skin,  ii,  876 

Defervescence,  i,  30 

Deformities  from  atrophic  paralysiB,  i,  401 

—  from  gout,  ii,  679 

—  from  osteo-arthritis,  ii,  724 

—  from  moUities  ossium,  ii,  747 

—  from  rickets,  ii,  784-737 
Degeneration,  lardaceous,  ii,  482-487 

—  calcareous,  i,  1071 ;  ii,  62, 103 

—  fatty,  ii,  60 
Delayed  sensations,  i,  626 
Delhi  boil,  ii,  922 
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D^lire  des  grandeurs  with  difaeminated  scle- 
rosis, i,  644 

—  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  i,  682 
Deliriom  in  epilepsy,  i,  754 

—  in  enteric  feyer,  i,  141 
«-  in  meningitis,  i,  661 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  994 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  698 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  2CS 

—  in  typhufl^  i,  106, 107 

—  tremens,  i,  791 
Deltoid,  paralysis  of,  i,  897 
Delusional  insanity,  i,  837 

Delusions  in  acute  delirious  mania,  i,  880 

—  in  chronic  mania,  i,  882 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  682 

—  in  melancholia,  i,  886 
Dementia,  acute,  i,  886 

—  from  chronic  alcoholism,  i,  797 

—  in  epilepi^,  i,  766 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  684 

—  paralytica,  i,  680 
Demodez  f  olliculorum,  ii,  889 
Dengue,  i,  846 

Dentition  in  rickets,  ii,  786 
Depth  of  cutaneous  diseases,  ii,  769 
Dermatitis,  chronic,  ii,  718 

—  in  Bright's  disease,  ii,  460 

—  deep,  ii,  876 

—  due  to  scabies,  ii,  790 

—  herpetiformis,  ii,  829 

—  papillomatoea  capilitii,  ii,  862 

—  superficial,  ii,  768 
Dermatology,  historical  sketch,  ii,  764 
Dermatolysis,  ii,  898 
Dermato-syphilis,  ii,  896 
Desquamafion  in  cholera,  i,  848 

—  in  dengue,  i,  281 

—  in  eciema,  ii,  766 

—  in  erysipelas,  i,  262 
-»  in  measles,  i,  181 

—  in  psoriasis,  ii,  804 

—  in  pityriasis  rubra,  ii,  818 

—  in  rubeola,  i,  197 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  189 
Deztro-sigmoid  disease,  ii,  79 
DUbetes,  ii,  668-692 

—  and  xanthoma,  ii,  896 

—  insipidus,  ii,  408 

—  mellitns,  ii,  668 

phtbisis  in,  ii,  678 

theories  of,  ii,  680 

Diabetic  coma,  ii,  676 
Diagnosis,  general,  i,  4 
Diapedesis,  i,  44 

Diaphoretics  in  Bright 8  disease,  ii,  609 
Diaphragm,  its  degeneration  in  bronchitis, 

Diarrhosa,  ii,  218 

—  choleraica,  i,  282 

—  from  lardaceous  disease  of  bowel,  ii,  216 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  189, 174 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1066 
treatment  of,  i,  1118 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  208 

—  in  uremia,  ii,  471 
IMathesis,  ii,  766,  770 


Diathesis,  gou^  or  arthritio,  ii,  676 
«-  rheumatic,  ii,  694 

—  scrofulous,  i,  1088 

—  tubercular,  i,  1088 
Dicrotism,  ii,  4 

Diet  in  constipation,  ii,  218 

—  in  convalescence  from  enteric  fever,  1,174 

—  —  from  rheumatism,  ii,  712 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  687 

—  in  dyspepsia,  ii,  166 

—  in  eczema,  ii,  777 

—  during  infan^,  ii,  744 

—  in  scurvy,  ii,  666 

Diffused  ativphic  paralysis,  I,  496 
Digitalis  in  acute  alcoholion,  i,  796 

—  in  Brigki^9  disease,  ii,  608 

—  in  cardiac  dilatation,  ii,  44 

«-  in  functional  cardiac  disorders,  ii,  12 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  687 

—  in  mitral  disease,  ii,  85 
Digitorum  nodi,  ii,  726 
Dictation  of  heart,  ii,  81 

—  of  stomach,  ii,  167 
Diphtheria,  i,  266 

—  and  croup,  i,  264^  882 

—  and  diphtheritic  inflammation,  i,  258 
»-  in  course  of  measles,  i,  182 

—  of  air.passages,  i,  264,  267, 274 

—  laryngeal,  i,  267,  274 

—  of  nasal  fossss,  i,  267, 274 

—  sine  dlphtherA,  i,  268 

—  traumatic,  i,  268 ;  ii,  19 
Diphtheritic  oolitis,  ii,  226 

—  dysentery,  ii,  226 

—  injflammation,  i,  267,  261 
of  skin  in  smallpox,  i,  207 

—  membrane  of  larynx  in  measles,  i,  182 

of  pharynx  in  glanders,  I,  861 

of  pharynx  in  scarlatina,  1, 190 

—  —  of  pharynx  in  smallpox,  i,  209 
Diplegia  faciauSf  ii  410 
Diplococcus  pneumonia,  i,  997 
Diplopia  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  629 
Dipsomania,  i,  798 

Direction  of  curdiac  murmurs,  ii,  65 
Discharging  lesions,  i,  609 

—  and  destroving  lesions,  i,  617 
Disease,  meamng  of  the  term,  i,  2 

—  oontagious,  1, 11 

—  epizootic,  i,  860 

—  functional,  i,  8 

—  infective,  i,  11 

—  miasmatic,  i,  12 

—  miasmatio-contagious,  i,  12 

—  spedflc,  i,  98 

—  zymotic,  i,  12 

Diseases  of  the  adrenals,  H,  594-608 

—  of  the  alimentary  system,  ii,  299-462 
~  of  the  blood,  ii,  608-668 

—  of  the  blood-vessels,  u,  101-126 

—  of  the  bones,  ii,  788-760 

—  of  the  bndn,  i,  647-692 

—  of  the  heart,  ii,  1-100 
congenital,  ii,  86-89 

—  —  in  children,  ii,  90  «!  uq, 

—  of  the  intestines,  ii,  208-275 

—  of  the  joints,  ii,  7S9-*782 
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Diaeoses  of  the  kidn^yB»  u,  406^^62 

—  of  the  larynx,  i,  See-Olft 

—  of  the  liver,  ii,  881-406 

—  of  the  lungs,  ii,  925-1120 

—  of  the  mouth,  ii,  132-141 

~  of  the  nenrona  tjMtem,  i»  880-^65 

—  of  the  QBtophagnfy  ii  147-161 

—  of  the  pimcreta;  iiy  008 

—  of  the  peritonenm,  ii,  805-880 

—  of  the  respiratory  systenv  i,  866-1148 

—  of  the  salivary  glands,  ii,  135  dl  ft ^. 

—  of  the  skin,  ii,  751  ei  Mg» 

—  of  the  spinal  cord,  i,  427-547 

—  of  the  spleen,  ii,  604 

—  of  the  Btomftch,  ii,  152-202 

—  of  the  thyroid,  i,  860;  ii,  126 
Disinfectants,  comparatiYe  valne  o^  i,  84 
Disinfection,  i,  28 

Dislocations  in  epilepsy,  i,  754 
Dissecting  aneurynn»  li,  113 
Disseminated  sclerosis^  x,  541  e£  90q* 
Distension  of  stomach,  ii,  157 
Distoma  hnmatohinm  or  hilharzia,  ii^  804 
Distrihution  of  lardaoeons  disease,  lis  4&4 

—  local,  of  skin  diseafiea,  iia  758,  759 
DUtrieh'9  plogs,  i*  974 

Diver's  palsy,  i,  458 

Diverticulum  Uei  Isading  to  ^rangulation, 

u,  258 
Dochmius  dnodenalis,  ii,  29& 
Dothien-entdriqne,  i»  184 
Douhle  quartan  ague,  i,  826 

—  tertian  ague,  i,  825 
Dracunculus,  ii,  804 
Drink,  tM  Alcoholism 

—  and  gutta  rosea»  ii|  879 

—  and  phthisis^  i,  1091 

—  as  a  oanse  of  renal  cirrhosis,  ii,  493 

—  in  diabetes  insipidus,  ii,  409 

—  in  diabetes  mellitns,  ii,  588 
Dropsy  in  Brufhf^  disease,  ii,  456 

—  mm  chronic  bronchitis^  i,  961 

—  from  cirrhous  of  kidneys,  ii,  500,  501 

—  in  heart  disease,  ii,  60 

—  from  lardaceous  nephritis,  ii,  490, 491 

—  from  parenchymatous  nepbritiB,  ii,  479 

—  from  phthisis,  i,  1068 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  191 

«-  of  cardiac  origin  in  the  course  of  Bri$h(^9 

disease,  ii,  500 
Drags,  action  on  colour  of  urine,  ii,  415 

—  eruptions  caused  by,  ii,  884 
Drunkenness,  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  i,  586 
Dubinfft  chorea,  i,  747 

Buehenru^*  paralvsis,  i,  614 

Dumb-bell  crystals  of  oxahite  of  lime,  ii,  422 

Duodenum,  ulcer  of,  ii,  180, 186 

Dura  mat^,  hiematoma  of,  i«  676 

inflammation,  i,  684 

thrombosis  of  sinuses,  i,  674,  676 

Dust-inhalation  producing  asthmft,  i,  1146 

—  producing  phthisis,  i,  1091 
DyssBsthesia  m  hysteria,  i,  804 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  477 
Dyscrasia,  ii,  754 
Dysentery,  ii,  224 

—  and  hepatic  abscess,  ii,  869 


Dyi^^ery,  caturhalfera,  ii»  284 

—  diphtheritic  form,  ii,  226 

—  endemic  f enn,  ii,  ^8 

—  sporadic  form,  %  228 
Dysidrosis,  ii*  857 
Dyspepsia,  ii,  159-168 

—  and  gutta  rosea,  %  879 

—  bilioua,  ii,  332 

—  chronic,  ii,  159 

Dysphagia  from  anemyam  of  amte,  B,  10$ 
— -  from  bulbar  paralysis^  i,  61& 

—  from  laryngeal  carcinoma,  i»  tt3 

—  from  oedematooi  laryngitis  i,  904 

—  from  tubercular  kryng^if,  i,  886 

—  in  hydrophobia^  i»  860 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  805 
Dyroncea,  i,  943 ;  ii,  614 

—  n*om  ansBmia,  ii,  613 

—  from  aneurysm,  ii,  106 

—  from  paralyms  of  diaphragm,  i,  944 

—  in  Bright* s  disease,  ii»  600 

—  in  bronchitis,  i,  952 

—  in  cardiac  diaeaae,  ii,  42,  61 

—  in  diabetic  coma,  ii,  576 

—  in  phthins,  i,  1065 

—  in  pleurisy,  i,  1026 

—  in  pneumonia,  2,  992 

—  from  ursamia,  ii,  470 

—  in  acute  pulmonary  tubercoloBiflb  i,  1116 
-3-  laryngeal,  i,  922 

-^  nervous,  i,  943 


Ear-cough,  i,  947 

Ears,  a&ctions  of,  «m  Otorriiosa 

in  gout,  ii,  674 

in  measles,  i,  182 

in  scarlatina,  i,  192 

Ebumation  of  cartilages^  ii,  724 

Ecchondroses,  ii,  725 

Echinocoocus,  ii,  893;  Ma  4i2fo  Hydatid 

Echinorhynchus,  ii,  304 

Eclampsia,  i,  750;  9e%  «ifo  Goovakioiia 

—  nutans,  i,  701 
Ecstasy,  i,  818 
Ecthyma,  ii,  898 

—  syphiliticomm,  ii,  898 
Eczema,  ii,  762 

—  and  dermatitis,  ii«  762 

—  and  gout,  ii,  770 

—  local  varieties  d^,  ii,  782 

— ^  marginatum,  ii,  866  ;#«aXSn(Baiiia^giiiala 

—  pustular,  ii,  785 

—  treatment  of,  dietetic,  ii,  777 

—  —  internal,  ii,  779 

local,  ii,  778 

Electrical  chorea,  i,  747 

—  reactions,  i,  899 

in  catalepsy,  i,  816 

in  chorea,  i,  729 

—  —  in  hemiplegia,  i«  566 

in  lesions  of  nerve-trunks,  i,  401,408 

in  locomotor  ataxj,  i,  628 

in  paralysis— 

—  —  —  acute  atrophic,  i,  490 
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Electrical  reactions  in  paialysia-^ 

agitant,  i,  716 

— bulbar,  i,  610 

—  -»  —  chronic  diffbsed  atrophic^  i,  40S 

diaphragmatie,  i,  944 

facial,  i,  406, f^t-naU 

—  —  —  peripheral,  i,  405 

plumbic,  i,  620 

peeado«hypertrophie,  i,  616 

in  paraplegia,  i,  486 

—  —  in  hysterioJ  paraplegia,  i,  468 
in  spastic  paraplegia,  i,  481 

in  progressire  mnseolar  atfophy,  i, 

600 
Electricity  (laradic,  galvanic^  and  static)  as 
used  in  the  treatment— 

—  of  bedsore,  ii,  448 

—  of  bulbar  paralysis,  i,  612 

—  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  ii,  181 

—  of  hemiplegia,  i,  696 

—  of  hysteria,  i,  814 

—  of  infantile  paralysis,  i,  494 

—  of  mercurialism,  i,  528 

—  of  spinal  memagitis,  i,  487 

—  of  neuralgia,  i,  894 

—  of  osteo-arthritis,  ii,  780 

—  of  paralysis  agitans,  i,  720 

—  of  acute  atrophic  piyralyus,  i,  494 

—  of  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  497 

—  of  facial  paralysis,  i,  412 

—  of  genend  paralysis  of  insane,  i,  687 

—  of  laryngeal  paralysis,  i,  878 

—  of  peripheral  paralysis,  i,  406 

—  of  pseudo-hypertrophie  paralysis,  i»  618 

—  of  acute  paraplegia,  i,  448 

—  of  spastic  paraplegia^  i,  488 

—  of  progressive  muscular  atcophy,  i,  606 

—  of  sciatica,  i,  890 

—  of  spasmodic  torticollis*  i»  697 

—  of  syncope,  ii,  17 

—  of  tetany,  i,  709 

—  of  writers'  cramp,  i,  707 
Electrolysis  for  bedsore,  ii,  448 

—  in  aneurysm,  ii.  111 

—  in  hydatid  disease,  ii,  401 
Elephantiasis,  ii,  891 

—  Orsocorum,  ii,  918 ;  «#•  ako  Leprosy 

—  telangiectodes,  ii,  928 
Emaciation,  tee  Wasting 

—  in  chorea  gravis,  i,  781 

—  in  fever,  i,  88 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  106^ 

—  from  vomiting,  ii,  172 
Embolism,  i,  62;  ii,  124 

—  and  aneurysm,  ii,  104 

diagnosis  from  hsBmorrhage,  i,  671 

*-  —  in  chorea,  i,  742 

—  —  in  enteric  fever,  i,  147 

—  pulmonary,  ii,  128 

—  from  endocarditis*  ii,  67 

—  of  cerebral  arterlM*  i,  649 

—  of  spleen,  ii,  57 

—  of  splenic  arteries  in  eitteric  fever,  i, 

147 
Emetics  in  croup,  i,  889 

—  in  plastic  bronchitis,  i,  984 
Emphysemay  atrophic,  i,  966 


Emphysema,  hereditai^,  i,  967 

—  of  lungs,  i,  962-971     * 

—  interstitial  or  interlobular,  i,  968 

—  senile,  i,  966 

in  pertussis,  i,  1088 

—  subcutaneous,  in  phthisis,  i,  1074 

—  subpleural,  in  asthma,  1,  1144 

in  diphtheria,  i,  268 

in  pertussis,  i,  1088 

—  theory  of,  i,  964 

—  vesicular  or  pulmoaaiy,  I,  962 

friction-sound  in,  i,  971 

Emprosthotonos  in  tetanus,  i,  722 

—  in  hydrophobia,  i,  870 
Empyema,  i,  1020, 1029 

—  and  abscess  of  brain,  i,  626 

—  diagnosis  from  serous  effusion^  i,  1031 

—  in  course  of  pneumothorax,  i,  1048 
Encephalitis,  i,  688 
Enchondroma,  i,  78 

Endemic  hsBmatoria,  ii,  667 
Endocarditis,  acute,  ii,  58 

—  chronic,  ii,  66 

—  in  chorea,  i,  780,  742 

—  in  diphtheria,  i,  270 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  690 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  192  ' 

—  ulcerative,  ii,  66 
English  cholera,  i,  242 
Enteric  fever,  i,  184  ei  eeq. 

—  and  general  tuberculosis,  1, 1119 

—  diagnosis  of,  i,  161 

from  ague,  i,  162 

from  colitis,  i,  164 

from  genito-urinaary  diseases,  i,  164 

—  —  from  hepatic  abscess,  i,  164 

from  perinephric  abscess,  i,  164 

from  pneumonia,  i,  168 

—  —  from  pysDmla,  i,  158 
from  trichiniasis,  i,  153 

from  tubercular  meningitis,  i,  168 

from  tuberculosis,  i,  1^  163 

from  tvphlitis,  i,  154 

from  ulcerative  endocarditis,  i,  163 

—  differentiation  from  ^^as,  i,  186, 162 

—  hsBmorrhage  in,  i,  146 

—  perforation  of  bowel  in,  i,  146 
Enteritis,  ii,  219 

Entozoa,  ii,  276 
Ephelides,  ii,  984 
Ephemeral  fever,  i,  176 
Epidemic  meningitis,  i,  668 

—  dysentery,  ii,  228 

—  influenza,  1, 1124 
Epilation  in  favus,  ii,  869 

—  in  ringworm,  ii,  865 
Epilepsia  ininor,  i,  761 

—  minor,  i,  760 
Epilepsy,  i,  740 

—  apoplectiform,  i,  689 

—  diaffnoeis  from  apoplexy,  i,  689 
from  hysteria,  i,  768 

—  JaoJeeoniamt  i,  618,  76d 

—  relation  to  paroxysmal  insanity,  i,  761 

—  simulation  of,  i,  762 

—  temperature  in,  i,  754 
Epileptic  centre,  i,  755 
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Spileptio  coma,  i,  762 

—  demeniia»  i,  755 

—  hemiplegia,  i,  754 

—  mania,  i,  774 

—  yertigo,  i,  767 

Epileptiform  conTiiUioiiSy  tee  Edampda 
Epiftaxis,  i,  1182 

—  in  Briffhfe  diaease,  ii,  468 

—  in  enteric  f  eyer,  i,  188 

—  in  hemophilia,  ii,  664 

—  in  lenchemia,  ii,  622 

—  in  migraine,  i,  778 

—  in  miUary  tnbercnlotis,  i,  1117 

—  in  purpura,  ii,  660 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  209 
Epithelial  reprodaction,  i,  67 
Epithelioma,  i,  88 

—  of  skin,  ii,  980 
Epnlii,  i,  82 
Eqninia,  eee  Glanders 

Ergot  in  acnte  paraplegia,  i,  448 

—  in  hemoptyBifl,  i,  1112 
Ergotism  producing  tetanilla,  i,  712 
Erroneous  projection  from  strahismus,  i,  415 
Eractation,  ii,  170 

Eruptions  or  exanthema^- 

—  in  cholera,  i,  280 

—  in  dengue,  i,  847 

—  from  £nig8,  ii,  884 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  188 

-*  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  656 

—  factitious,  i,  808 ;  ii,  942 

—  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  i,  866 
_  in  glanders,  i,  860,  861 

—  in  measles,  i,  180 

—  in  migraine,  I,  779 

—  in  relapsing  f eyer,  i,  126 

—  in  ruheola,  i,  197 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  187 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  201,  208 
^  in  syphilis,  i,  284,  801 

—  in  Ijphus,  i,  106 

—  in  Taricella,  i,  217 
Erysipelas,  i,  246  et  eeq, 

—  fkucial,  i,  251 

—  laryngeal  ulcers  in,  i,  898 

—  phlegmonous,  i,  248 

—  surgical,  i,  246,  248 
Erythema,  ii,  822 

—  and  gutta  rosea,  ii,  878 

—  annidatum,  ii,  826 

—  hullosum,  ii,  828 

—  definition  of,  ii,  828 

—  due  to  drugs,  ii,  885  et  eeq, 

—  exudatiyum,  ii,  828 

—  ftigax,  ii,  828 

—  gyratum,  ii,  828 

—  iris,  ii,  828 

—  leye,  ii.  460,  826 

—  marginatum,  ii,  827 
.—  moltiforme,  ii,  826 

—  nodosum,  ii,  880 

—  vesicular,  ii,  826 
JSeeera  VogeUi,  i,  198 

£tat  pointill^  of  intestine,  i,  156 
Exalgine  in  facial  neuralgia  and  tahes,  i, 
687 


Exaltation  of  ideas — 

—  in  disseminated  sderosis,  i,  544 

—  in  general  paralysis  of  Uia  inaaaflb  i»  68S 
Exanthema,  eee  Eraptii»s 

Excision  of  gall-stonies,  ii,  866 

—  of  larynx,  i,  914 

—  of  pylorus,  ii,  201 

—  of  renal  calculi,  ii,  642 
Exercise  in  dyspepsia,  ii,  886 
Exfoliative  dermatitis,  ii,  811 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  11,126 
Exudation,  catarrhal,  i,  61 

—  croupous,  i,  62 

—  diphtheritic,  i,  62 

—  plastio,  1,  51 

—  purulent,  i,  61 
Eyehall,  paralysis  of,  i,  413 


Facial  paralysis,  i,  407  «^  eeq, 

—  spasm,  i,  694 
Factitious  chromidrosis,  ii,  866 

—  lesions  of  the  skin,  i,  808;  ii«  948 

—  urticaria,  ii,  985 
Fiecal  accumulation,  ii,  254 

Family  or  consanguineous  diseases,  i,  794l 

1146 
Famine  fever,  i,  124 
Faradisation,  eee  Electricify 
Far<nr,  i,  869 
Fastiginm,  i,  80 

Fkt-embolism  in  diabetes,  ii,  577 
Fatty  degeneration  in  ansmia,  ii»  614 

of  heart,  ii,  51 

of  kidneys,  ii,  478 

of  liver,  ii,  888 

—  infiltration  of  hearty  ii,  61 

—  overgrowth  of  heart,  ii,  60 

—  stools,  ii,  845 

Fauces,  affections  of^  ii,  188 
Favus,  ii,  868 
Febricula,  i,  175 
Febrile  albuminuria,  ii,  468 

—  jaundice,  ii,  841 

—  nephritis,  ii,  448 
Febris  variolosa,  i,  208 
Fermentation,  alcoholic,  i,  14 

—  lactic,  i,  14 

—  as  a  test  for  sugar  in  urine,  ii,  667 
Ferments  in  disease,  i,  12 
Ferrocyanide  as  a  test  for  albumen,  il»  448 
Fever,  i,  27;  eee  aUo  Fjfrexia 

—  hospitals,  i,  120 

—  summary  of  symptoms,  i,  41 

Fevers,  specific  characters  in  tabular  fbm,!. 

102 
Fibrillary  tremors,  i,  498 
fibrinous  bronchitis,  i,  980 
Fibroid  disease  of  heart,  ii,  44 

—  phthisis,  i,  1064 

—  pneumonia,  i,  1007 
Fibroma,  i.  77, 607;  ii,  68, 1018 

—  molluseum,  ii,  926 

—  of  skin,  ii,  925 

—  recurrent^  i,  8Q 
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Fibro-Murooma,  i,  81 

»  papillare,  i,  909 

Fibroiu  rheumatism,  ii,  Wtfoot-noU 

FilarU  lang^nis  hominli,  ii^  800 

Fistula  in  phthisis,  i,  1060 

Flatnlenoe  in  hysteria,  i,  828 

*-  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  86 

—  in  dyspepsia,  ii,  165 
Fleiibilitas  cerea,  i,  816 
Floating  kidney,  ii,  660 
Fluctuation  in  ascites,  ii,  828 

**  Flfud  Tcin  *'  of  anssmio  murmurs,  ii,  613 
-—  —  of  cardiac  murmurs,  ii,  66 

—  —  of  respiratory  murmur,  i,  986 
Follicles,  solitary,  in  enteric  fever,  i,  166 
Food,  MS  Diet 

Foreiffu  bodies  in  the  larynx,  i,  915 
Formication  in  paraplegia,  i,  ^0 
Foot-and-mouth  disease  in  cattle,  \,  868 

—  in  man,  i,  864 
Fragilitas  crinium,  ii,  874 

—  ossium,  ii,  742 
FnunbcDsia,  ii,  922 
Freckles,  ii,  984 
Fr^missement  cataire,  ii,  72 
Fremitus,  hydatid,  ii,  895 

—  vocal,  1,988 
Friction-sound  in  emphvsema,  i,  971 

—  in  pericarditis,  ii,  94 

—  in  pleurisy,  i,  1019 
JVMmoVt  disease,  i,  589 
Front  tap  oontraction,  i,  484 
Fungi,  i,  14 

"  in  pertussis,  i,  1141 

—  in  phthisicflJ  Yomicss,  i,  1060 

—  in  thrush,  ii,  184 

—  offaTus,  ii,  868 

—  of  ringworm,  ii,  860 
Fungus  hsBmatodes,  i,  81 
Furunculus,  ii,  852;  8§e  aito  Boils 
Fusible  calculus,  ii,  616 


G. 


Qait  in  general  paralysis,  i,  688 

—  in  piuralysis  agitans,  i,  715 
-»  in  paraplegia,  i,  488 

—  in  tabes  dorsalis,  i,  525 

—  in  cases  of  cerebellar  tumour,  i,  610 
Gall-stones,  ii,  850 

— -  obstructing  intestine,  ii,  258 
Galranic  cauteiy  in  phaiyngitis,  ii,  144 
Galyanism,  iee  Electricity 
Gangrene^  i,  58 

—  in  cholera,  i,  288 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  574 

—  in  enteric  f erer,  i,  148 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  210 

—  in  typhus,  i,  112 

—  of  genitalia  in  measles,  i,  182 

—  of  lung,  i,  1014 

—  of  mouth,  ii,  188 
in  typhus,  i,  112 

—  of  spleen  in  ague,  i,  880 
Gargling,  u,  148 

Oas^  its  composition  in  pneumothorax,  i,  1045 


Gastralgia,  ii,  166 

—  from  vertebral  disease,  ii,  169 
Gastric  carcinoma,  ii,  191 

—  catarrh,  acute,  ii,  152 

—  —  chronic,  ii,  159 
«-  concretions,  ii,  202 
-*  crises,  i,  529 

—  dilatation,  acute,  ii,  157 
chronic,  ii,  168,200 

—  disorder  in  chronic  alc(dioUsm«  ii,  161 

—  induration,  ii,  202 

—  ulcer,  ii,  178 

—  sarcoma,  ii,  191 
Gastritis,  acute,  ii,  152 

chronic,  ii,  169 

«-  membranous,  ii,  159 

—  phleg^onons,  ii,  158 
Gastro-oolic  fistula,  ii,  197 
Gastro-cutaneous   fistula    from   cancer,  ii, 
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from  simple  uloar  of  stomach,  ii,  186 

Gastrodynia,  ii,  168 
Gastro-enteritis,  i,  176 
Gastro-intestinal  anthrax,  i,  855 
Gastrostomy,  ii,  151 
General  paralysis  of  the  insane,  ii,  680 
Geographical  distribution — 

—  of  ague,  1,828,888 

—  of  anthrax,  i,  850 

—  of  Brighf  s  disease,  ii,  507 
-»  of  bronchitis,  i,  977 

—  of  calculi,  ii,  516 

—  of  cholera,  i,  226, 242 

—  of  dengue,  i,  846 

—  of  diabetes,  ii,  586 

—  of  diphtheria,  i,  264 

—  of  eczema,  ii,  778 

—  of  epidemic  dysentery,  ii,  228 

—  of  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  658 

—  of  etsphantiasis,  ii,  892 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  186, 167 

—  of  favu8,ii,869 

—  of  gout,  ii,  677 

—  of  inflaensa,  i,  1024 

—  of  leprosy,  ii,  919 

—  of  lichen  tropicus,  ii,  795 

—  of  measles,  i,  178 

—  of  osteo-arthritis,  ii,  729 

—  of  phthisis,  i,  1106 

—  of  pUgue,  i,  221 

—  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  125 

—  of  rheumatism,  ii,  698 

—  of  rickets,  ii,  741 

—  of  rubeola,  i,  196 

—  of  smallpox,  i,  199 

—  of  sweating  sickness,  i,  226 

—  ofsyi^dlis,  i,  277 

—  of  typhus,  1,104,117 

—  of  yellow  fever,  i,  889,  842 
Giant-cells,  i,  80,  808 

«-  in  lupus,  ii,  904 

—  in  rhinosderoma,  ii,  917 

—  in  sarcomata,  i,  80  ^ 

—  in  simple  inflammation,  i,  66 

—  in  tubercle,  i,  808 
Gingivitis,  ii,  188 
Girdle-feeling  in  paraplegia,  i,  414 
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Oirdle-f  eeling  in  locomotor  «Uzy,  i*  fi2d 

—  in  myeUtia,  1,444 
Qlanden,  i,  859 

—  acute,  i,  860 

—  chronic,  i,  861 
Qlioma,  i,  78  - 

—  of  brain,  i,  601 

—  of  cord,  i,  461 
Qlobnlin  in  nrine,  ii,  441 
Globni  byvtericm,  i,  807 
Qlomernlo-nephritis,  ii,  448 
OloMO-labio-pharyngeal  pani^i%  i«  108 
GloMY  ikin,  1,  404 

Glottu,  oddema  of,  i,  908 

—  apaam  of,  in  larynghmua  atBinliM,  ii, 

877 
in  tpurioofl  croup,  i,  886r 

—  —  in  tetanus,  i,  720 
QUtgit*  corpnscles,  i,  440 
Glycogen,  ii,  679 

G^cose  in  nrine,  teste  for,  li,  664 
Glycosuria,  ii,  664 

—  theory  of,  ii,  680  ei  t»q. 

—  without  diabetes,  ii,  670 
Omelm'9  test,  ii,  888 

Goa  powder,  n,  864 

Goitre  compressing  trMhea,  i  917 

—  endemic,  i,  660 

—  exophthalmic,  ii,  126 
Gonorrnoeal  synorilds,  ii,  716 
Gout,  ii,  669-686 

—  and  diabetes,  ii,  685 

—  and  ecsema,  ii,  770 

—  and  insanity,  i,  844 

—  and  phthisis,  i,  110ft 

—  as  a  cause  of  renal  drrbttM»  ii,  498 
vo»  GrdgV^  symptom,  ii,  127 
Granular  degeneratioii  of  heazi^  ii,  62 

—  kidney,  ii,  479 

-»  pharyngitis,  ii,  142 
Granulation-tumom^,  i^  87 
Granuloma,  i,  60 

—  fungoides,  ii,  928 
Ortnet^i  dis^ue,  ii,  126 
Greenstick  fractures  in  zlskets>  ii,  786 
Green-sickness,  ii,  686 

Grinder's  phthisis,  i,  1096 

Gruy^e  cheese^-conditiMi  of  oesdiram  so 

called,  i,  686,  688 
Ghiaiacum  test  for  blood  is  nrin%  ii,  618 
Ghutrana  in  migraine,  i,  78ft 
Gummata,  i,  290 

—  in  congenital  syphilis,  i,  299>  208 

—  of  brain,  i,  698 

—  of  heart,  i,  46 

—  of  larynx,  i,  901 

—  of  liver,  ii,  874 

—  of  lung,  i,  1018 

—  of  placenta,  i,  20i 

—  of  spinal  meninges,  i,  488 
Gums  in  phthisis,  i,  1066 

—  in  scurvy,  ii,  662 
-»  in  stomatitis,  ii,  188 
Gurgling  in  enterie  lever,  i,  140 
Guxjun  oil  in  leprosy,  ii,  922 
Gutta  rosea,  i,  798;  U,  877 
Gyration,  i,  820 


Hamatemesis,  ii,  174 

—  causes  of,  ii,iy6-t 
Hamatidrosis,  ii,  867 
Hamatinuria,  intemittenl^  ii,  484 
Hematoma  of  dura  mater,  i,  676,  70ft 
Hamato-myelia,  i,  466 
Hamato-tborax,  i,  1082 
Hamaturia,  ii,  617'-62I,  652 

—  endemic,  ii,  667 

—  ftom  acute  nephritis,  ii,  480 
— r  from.bilhania,  ii,  667 

—  from  renal  eakute^ii^  617 

—  from  renal  eancer,  ii,  652 

—  firom  renal  tuberonlosis,  ii,  548 

—  from  tubercular  pyditis,  ii,  548 

—  parasitic,  ii,  667 

—  treatment  o^  ii,  621 
Hamochromometer,  ii,  611 
HsBmocytometer,  ii,  611 
Hamoglobin,  estimate  of,  is  bteed,  i,  CLl 

—  in  urine,  ii,  481 
HsBmoglobinometer,  ii,  611 
Hamoglobinuria,  ii,  481, 484 

—  infantile,  ii,  484 

—  paroxysmal,  ii,  484 
HamophUia,  ii,  664 
Hamoptysis — 

—  from  mediastinal  tnsoiv,  ii,  UA 

—  in  cancer  of  the  lung,  ii,  IX^ 

—  in  cirrhosis  of  hmg,  i,  1010 

—  in  emphysema,  i,  968 

—  in  heart  disease,  ii,  62 

—  in  miUary  tuberculods  of  koiga^  i»  1116 

—  in  phthisic,  i,  1067 

—  in  plastic  bronchitis,  i,  982 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  992 

—  in  syphiUtic  laryngitis^  i,  902 

—  non-phthisical,  i,  1076 
— -  treatment  of,  i,  1112 

—  vicarious,  i,  1068 
Hemorrhage— 

—  cerebral  i,  666, 678,  680 

—  in  Brighfs  disease,  ii,  468 

—  from  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ii,  872 

—  into  oord,  i,  448 

—  cutaneous,  ii,  986 

—  from  invagination  of  Jntctimb  ii,  246 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  145 

—  in  leuehflBmia,  ii,  621 

—  meninffeal,  i,  6€k) 

—  in  remittent  fever,  i,  829 

—  renal,  treataenfc  el,  ii,.521 

—  in  scurvy,  ii,  662 

—  of  spinal  oord,  i,  464 

—  sfonal  meningeal,  i,  485 

—  in  yellow  fever,  i,  840^  841 
Hamorrhagic  arthrifiia,  ii^  666 

—  diathesis,  ii,  664 

—  erosion,  ii,  161 
Hamostetics,  tee  Styptics 
Hair,  affections  of ,  U,  868 

—  cdlected  in  stomach,  ii,  202 

—  in  phthisis,  i.  1068 
Hallucinations  in  hysteiia^  i,  800 
Hammer  palsy,  i,  707 
Handionft  gpasm^  i,  701 
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Handwritmg  in  genesnl  paraljiL^  i^  888 

Harleqoift  flE»iii8»  ii»  888 

Haut  mal,  i,  751 

Hay-asthma,  i,  1146 

Hay-fever,  i,  1184 

Headache  from  cerebral  iamotiuv  i,  608- 

—  from  abBcess  of  bnuiv  i*  689 

—  from  dyspepsia,  ii,  164 

—  from  meningitis,  i,  640 

—  sick,  i,  777 

—  in  syphilis,  i,  284 

—  in  ursDmia,  ii,  470 
Health-resorts  in  phthisis,  i,  1108 
Heart,  diseases  of,  ii,  1-81 

—  aneurysm  of,  ii,  48 

—  calcareous  degeneration  of,  il^  62 

—  congenital  disease  of,  U,  86 

—  dilatation  of,  ii,  81 

—  —  in  chronic  bronchitis,  i,  961 
in  cirrhosis  of  lung,  1, 1011 

—  displacement  in  pleuritie  effusion,  i,  1088 
in  pneumothorax,  i,  1048 

—  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  ii,  127 

—  fibrosis  of,  ii,  44 

—  fatty  disease  of,  ii,  50  «^  Mg. 

—  granular  degeneration  of»  ii«  52 

—  hydatid  of,  ii,  400 

—  hypertrophy  of ,  ii,  80 

—  —  in  Bnghf  s  disease,  il,  468 

—  palpitation  of,  ii,  11 

—  paralysis  of,  in  tetanns^  i,  725 

—  in  pyrexia,  i,  80 

—  rupture  of,  ii,  52 

—  yalvular  diseases  of,  ii,  68 
Heat-apoplexy,  i,  787 
Heat-regulation  in  fever,  i»  88 
Heat-stroke,  i,  86,  787 
Hectic  fever,  i,  61 

HelUr's  test  for  albumen  iB  nrine^  ii,  446 
Hemerabpia,  ii,  658,/oo<-iiote 
Hemianesthesia,  i,  804 
«~  diagnosis  of  cause,  i,  592 

—  in  hemiplegia,  i,  568 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  804 
Hemicrania,  i,  775 
Hemichorea,  i,  729 
Hemilaryngoplegia,  ii»  869 
Hemiopia,  i,  609 

—  in  hemiplegia,  i,  667 

—  kteral,  i,  567 

-»  in  meningitis,  i,  641 

—  in  migraine,  i,  776 
Hemiopsia,  i,  776 
Hemiparaplegia,  i,  468 
Hemiplegia,  i,  561 

'  —  alternate,  i,  564 

—  association  with  aphaaa,  i»  670 

—  crossed,  i,  664 

«-  diagnosis  of  causes,  i,  598 

—  from  cortical  lesions,  i»  565 

—  from  lesion  of  basal  ganglia^  i»  666 

—  from  meningitis,  i,  666,  648 

—  in  insular  sclerosis,  i,  544 

—  treatment  of,  i,  696 

—  with  early  rigidity*  i,  666 

—  with  hemiansMthesi^  i»  668 

—  with  lateral  hemiopia»  i,  667 


Hemiplegia  wilh  late  rigidilgr,  ]»  668 
Hemispasm,  i,  618 

Hemitritsus,  or  semitertiMi  fisier,  i»  88fl 
Hepatic  abscess,  ii,  858 

—  diagnosis  from  enteric  feverv  i,  184 

pleuritic  effuskm*  i«  1081 

Hepatitis,  ii,  868 

—  syphilitic,  ii,  874 
Hepatization  of  Inn^  if  988 
Hereditary  syphilis,  I,  297 
Heredity  in  asthma,  i,  1145 
— >  in  cancer,  i,  94 

—  in  chorea,  i,  747 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  685 

—  in  disseminated  soleroaiB,  i,  646 

—  in  emphysema,  i,  969 

—  in  epilepsy,  i,  759 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  661 

—  in  gout,  ii,  676 

—  in  hemophilia,  ii,  664 

—  in  insanity,  i,  828 

—  in  leprosy,  ii,  921 

—  in  migraine,  i,  781 

•—  in  mollusoom  8broi«m,  ii,  986 

—  in  neuroses  generally,  ^  772 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1088, 1087 

—  in  progressive  mnsoolar  atre^y,  i,  499 

—  in  pseudo-hypertrophie  paralytis^  x,  617 

—  in  riieninafcism,  ii,  694 

—  in  tabes,  i,  689 
Hernia,  internal,  ii,  258 
Herpes,  ii,  826 

—  circinatus,  ii,  826 

—  cretaceous,  ii,  907,  918 

—  facialis,  ii,  827 

in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  666 

in  pneumonia,  i,  992 

—  gestationis,  ii,  8S^ 

—  iris,  ii,  828 

—  labialis,  ii,827 

—  of  the  pharynx,  ii,  189 

—  of  the  tongue,  ii,  188 
-^  prttputialis,  ii,  827 

—  symptomatiout,  i,  98at 
»  zoster,  ii,  826,  985 

S0uhnm*9^  disease  of  cerebial  aiteriea,  i,  561 
Hicoougfa,  ii,  178 

—  in  ursemia,  ii,  471 
High  tension  pulse,  ii,  466 
Histrionic  spasm,  i,  694 
Hobnail  liver,  ii,  867 
ffodghin**  disease,  i,  88;  ii,  627 
Horseshoe  kidney,  ii,  660 
Humoral  patholo^,.  ii»  887t/9a^-tM)^ 
Huntingdon**  chorea,  i,  747 
MnteMnton't  triad,  i.  808^  804 
Hyaline  casts  in  nme,  ii*  464 
Hydatids,  ii,  227,  403 

—  of  brain,  1,600 1  ii,404 

—  of  heart,  ii.  400, 404 

—  aa  a  cause  of  jauikdioe,  ii,  843 

—  of  kidn^,  ii,  568 

—  of  liver,  ii,  892 

—  of  lung,  ii,  404 

—  of  pelvis,  ii,  404 

—  of  spine,  i,  404 

—  of  spleen,  ii,  404 
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Hydatids,  fappnratrng,  ii,  899 
Hydradenoma,  ii,  927 
Hydrargyria,  ii,  887 
Hydroa,  ii,  820 
Hydrolilirabin,  ii,  414 
Hydrooephalio  cry,  i,  640 
HydrooephaloB,  cbronic,  i,  668 

—  acute,  i,  685 

—  following  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  658 

—  from  tomoor  of  brain^  i,  621 

—  of  adolts,  i,  672 

—  of  childhood,  i,  689 
•—  sporioas,  i,  645 
Hydromyelos,  i,  504 
Hydronephrosis,  ii,  629 
Hydropericardiam,  ii,  98 
Hydrophobia,  i,  868 

—  sporions,  i,  876 
Hydropnenmopmicardinm,  ii,  94 
Hydropnenmothorax,  i,  1046 
Hydrothorax,  i,  1020 
Hyperemia  of  cord,  i,  468 

—  of  skin,  ii,  766 

Hyperosthesia  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  659 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  804 

—  in  leprosy,  ii,  920 

—  in  neanlgia,  i,  886 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  789 

HypersBsthetic  lone  in  hemiparaplegia,  i,  470 
Hyperalgesia  in  hysteria,  i,  804 
Hyperidrosis,  ii,  855 
Hyperpyrexia,  i,  81 

—  from  heat-stroke,  i,  789 

—  in  chorea,  i,  780,  fooi-noU 

—  in  erysipelas,  i,  250 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  818 

—  paradoxical,  i,  81 

—  in  rheamatism,  ii,  697, 710 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  190 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  208 

—  in  tetanus,  i,  721 
Hyperresonance,  i,  929 
Hypertrophic  affections  of  the  skin,  ii,  876 
Hypertrophy  of  brain,  i,  691 

—  of  heart,  ii,  80 

from  aortic  incompetence,  ii,  70 

from  Brigie*  disease,  ii,  468, 491 

affecting  right  side  only,  ii,  48 

—  —  from  over-exertion,  ii,  89 
in  youth,  ii,  89 

—  of  liver,  ii,  878,  888 

—  of  lungs,  i,  971 

—  of  skin  and  chronic  dermatitis,  ii,  877 
Hypnotism,  i,  815,  fooUnoU 
Hypochondriasis,  i,  828 

—  distinction  from  hysteria,  i,  828 
from  insanity,  i,  824 

—  with  melancholia,  i,  884 
Hypodermic  syringe  in  diagnosis,  i,  1087 
Hypoplasia  of  aorta  in  anemia,  ii,  686 

—  of  blood-vessels  in  hemophilia,  ii,  666 
Hyposulphites  for  sarcinous  vomiting,  ii,  200 
Hysteria,  i,  801 

—  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  649 

—  diagnosia  from  epilepsy,  i,  812 

—  epileptiform,  i,  809 

—  in  boys,  i,  822 


Hysteria,  mental  eonditiim  in,  i,  808 

—  relation  to  neuroses,  i,  804  stf  m^. 
Hysterical  contracture,  i,  806 

—  cough,  i,  948 

—  lit,  1,808 

—  paraplegia,  i,  462 
Hystero-epilepsy,  i,  821 


Ichthyosis,  ii,  886 

—  congenita,  ii,  887 

—  hys&ix,  ii,  886 

—  lingue,  9ee  Leucoplasia 
Icterus,  ii,  886,  ms  also  Jaundice 

—  gravis,  ii,  848, 877 

—  neonatorum,  ii,  844 

—  simplex,  ii,  839 
Idiocy,  i,  865 

—  congenital,  i,  866 

—  epileptic,  i,  857 

-^  from  deprivation  of  senses,  i,  867 

—  hydrocephalic  i,  857 

—  traumatic,  i,  857 

Idiopathic  ansamia  of  Addison*  ii,  617,  640 
Idiosyncrasy,  i,  7 
Hens,  «M  Intestinal  obstruction 
Illusions  in  chronic  dementia,  i,  8S8 

—  in  mania,  i,  880 
Imbecility,  i,  855 

Imitation,  a  cause  of  chorea,  i,  740 

—  a  cause  of  hysteria,  i,  811 
Impaction  of  bowel,  ii,  iXA 
Impetigo,  ii,  785 

—  contagiosa,  ii,  787 

—  rodens,  %Wl 
Impotence  in  diabetes,  ii,  671 

—  in  tabes,  ii,  527 

Incontinence  of  fsBces  in  paraplegia,  i,  488 
Incoordination  in  tabes,  i,  625 
Incubation,  i,  17 

—  of  ague,  i,  828 

—  of  cholera,  i,  227 

—  of  diphtheria,  i,  264 

—  of  dysentery,  ii,  282 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  186 

—  of  eryripelas,  i,  249 

—  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  i,  864 

—  of  hydrophobia,  i,  868 

—  of  influenza,  i,  1126 

—  of  mumps,  ii,  187 
-*-  of  pertussis,  i,  1186 
«-  of  plague,  i,  281 

—  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  126 

—  of  rubeola,  i,  196 

—  of  scarlatina,  i,  186 

—  of  smallpox,  i,  200 

—  of  syphilis,  i,  279 

—  of  tubercle,  i,  816 

—  of  typhus,  i,  104 

—  of  vaccinia,  i,  218 

—  of  varicella,  i,  216 

—  of  whooping-cou^h,  i,  1186 

—  of  yellow  fever,  i,  889 
Indican  in  urine,  ii,  414 
Indigo  calculus,  ii,  614 
Infantile  convidsions,  i,  711 
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Infanldle  bemoglobiaaria,  ii,  484 

—  paralysif,  i,  489  ei  $eq, 

—  scurvy,  ii,  669 

Infarctos,  ii,  124 ;  «m  aUo  EmboliBin 

—  a  caofe  of  fibroid  disease  of  beart,  ii,  47 

—  of  long  in  leacbsDmia,  ii,  628 
Infecting  obancre,  i,  279 
Infection,  i,  11;  «m  (Uio  Contagion 

—  prevention  of,  i,  19 

—  process  of,  i,  17,  22 

—  protection  i^m,  by  former  attacks,  i,  19 
Infective  diseases,  i,  11, 102 
Inflammation,  setiology  of,  i,  69 

—  cardinal  symptoms  of,  i,  48,  48 

—  catarrbal,  i,  61 

—  cbronic  i,  60 

—  contagions,  i,  15 
«-  cronpons,  i,  62 

—  ^pbtheritic,  i,  62,  267 

—  eiysipelatous,  i,  246,  240 
«-  gangrenous,  i,  68 

—  infective,  i.  16 

—  membranous,  i,  51,  169,  182,  190,  205, 

208,868 

—  —  from  traumatic  causes,  i,  268 ;  ii,  19 

—  microscopical  appearances  in  frogs,  i,  44 
in  warm-blooded  animals,  i,  47 

—  of  cartilage,  i,  68 

—  of  mucous  membranes,  i,  68 

—  of  serous  membranes,  i,  68 

—  of  skin,  i,  67 

—  of  viscera,  i,  69 

—  a  pbysiological  process,  i,  46 

—  purtuent,  i,  61 

—  putrid,  i,  68 

—  serous,  i,  61 
Inflammatory  beat,  i,  49 

—  oedema  of  lungs,  i,  1002 

—  pain,  i,  49 

—  redness,  i,  48 

—  swelling,  i,  48 

Inflation  ox  bowel  for  intussusception,  ii,  261 

—  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  ii,  2^ 
Influenaa,  sporadic,  i,  1123 

—  epidemic,  i,  1124 

Infusion  in  diabetic  coma,  ii,  592 
Ingravescent  apoplexy,  i,  682 
Inhalation  in  acute  Utfyngitis,!,  891 

—  in  bronchitis,  i,  878 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1118 
Inheritance,  $^  Heredity 

Injury  to  the  bead,  and  abscess,  i,  626 
Inoculation,  i,  212 

—  for  lupus,  ii,  918 

—  tubercle,  ii,  912 
Inosite  in  urine,  ii,  409 
Insanity,  i,  826  et  9eq, 

—  Btiology  of,  i,  828 

—  alcoholic,  i,  842 

^  certificates  of,  i,  848 

—  delusional,  i,  887 

—  forms  and  varieties  of,  i,  826 

—  gou^,  i,  844 

—  medico-legal  relations  of,  i,  846 

—  moral,  i,  848 

—  paralytic,  i,  846 

—  paroxysmal,  i,  817 


Insanity,  puerperal,  i,  840 

—  relation  to  hypochondriasis,  i,  826 

—  statistics  of,  i,  827 

—  syphilitic,  i,  844 

—  from  tumour  of  brain,  i,  604 
Insolatio,  i,  891 

Insomnia  in  acute  alcoholism,  i,  791 

—  in  acute  mania,  i,  881 

—  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  62 

—  in  delirious  mania,  i,  880 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  994 

—  in  typhus  fever,  i,  122 
Inspection  of  thorax,  i,  941 

—  In  emphysema,  i,  969 

—  in  phthisis,  1071, 1078, 1090 

—  in  thoracic  aneurysm,  U,  106 
Insular  sclerosis,  i,  541 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  i,  949 
Intermittent  fever,  i,  822 

—  pulse,  ii,  8 
Interstitial  keratitis,  i,  808 
Intertrigo,  ii,  767 
Interval  in  ague^  i,  826 
Intestinal  casts,  ii,  242 

—  obstruction,  ii,  244-276 
from  gall-stones,  ii,  866 

—  ulceration  in  dysentery,  ii,  241 

—  —  in  enterics,  i,  166 
in  phthisis,  ii,  211 

—  worms,  ii,  276-804 
Intestine^  diseases  of,  ii,  208  H  $eq. 
Intra-cardiac  thrombi,  ii,  49 
Intra-thoracic  growths,  ii,  116 
Intussusception  or  Invagination,  ii,  244 
Invasion  of  acute  tuber^osis,  i,  1114 

—  of  ague^  i,  828 

—  ofcholera,  1,227 

—  of  dengue,  i,  846 

—  of  diphtheria,  i,  265 

—  of  ^teric  fever,  i,  136 

—  of  erysipelas,  i,  250 

—  of  influenza,  i,  1125 

—  of  measles,  i,  179 

—  of  plague,  i,  221 

—  of  pneumonia,  i,  991 

—  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  126 

—  of  rubeola,  i,  197 

—  of  scarlatina,  i,  187 

—  of  syphilis,  i,  288 

—  of  l^hus,  i,  104 

—  of  varicella,  i,  216 

—  of  variola,  i,  200 

—  of  yellow  fever,  I,  .839 

Iodide  of  potass  a  cause  of  purpura,  ii,  660 

—  effect  on  urine,  ii,  415 

—  in  aneurysm,  ii,  110 
~  in  syphilis,  i,  297,  804 

—  in  paraplegia  from  vertebral  caries,  i,  479 
Iodide  rash,  ii,  884 

Iodine  in  treatment  of  osteo-arthritis,  ii,  721 

—  as  a  test  for  lardaoein,  ii,  488 

—  in  treatment  of  exophtbalmicgdtre,ii,181 

—  in  treatment  of  vomiting,  ii,  178 
Ipecacuanha  in  asthma,  i,  1148 

—  in  bronchitis,  ii,  979 

—  in  dysentery,  ii,  288 
Iris  or  herpes  iris,  ii,  828 
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Iritis,  h  288,  804 
Iron  in  aBttmia,  ii,  688 

—  in  Brigkl^9  disease,  ii,  510 

—  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  84 

—  in  chlorosis,  ii,  6diB 

—  in  chorea,  i,  745 

—  in  oonvalescenoe  from  rheiunati8M,ii»  718 

—  in  diphtheria,  i,  272,  279,  875 

—  in  eczema,  ii,  779 

—  in  erysipelas,  i,  254 

—  in  e^hema  nodoum^  ii,  884 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  IIU 

—  presence  in  the  liver  in  aasemis  ii*  615 
IrregnUr  pnlse,  ii,  9 

Irritahle  heai^  ii,  7 
Irritative  f  erer,  i»  61 


J. 


Jaokioniam  epilepsy,  i,  618, 758 
Jann^ce,  ii,  886 

—  from  acnte  yellow  atrophy  of  Irrer,  ii,  875 

—  from  cardiac  disease,  ii,  tS 

—  from  cancer  of  biliary  ducts,  ii,  888 
of  liver,  fi,  886 

—  from  cirrhods  of  liver,  ii,  848 

—  from  congenital  dcclnsion  of  duct,  ii,  844 

—  epidemic,  ii,  841 

—  febrile,  ii,  842 

—  from  gall-stones,  ii,  848 

—  in  miliary  tuberculosis  of  liver,  ii,  948 

—  in  pneumonia,  1, 998 

—  in  pysBmia,  %  8142 

—  from  pylephlebitis,  B,  842 

—  in  relapsing  fever,  i,  126 

—  from  stricture  of  bile-duct,  ii,  844 

—  in  typhus,  i,  112 

—  in  y^ow  fever,  i,  840,  844 

—  and  xanthelasma,  ii,  894 
Jejunostomy,  ii,  201 

Jugpilar  veins,  pulsation  of,  ii,  78 

Jungle  fever,  i,  828 

Juvenile  ataxia,  iee  Friedreieh't  ^Baease 


KakH  i,  426 

Kaposi**  disease,  ii,  929 

E^oid  of  Addiion,  ii,  888;  see  Sclerodermia 

—  of  AUberi,  ii,  888*  922 ;  se$  also  Cheloid 
Keratitis,  interstitial,  i,  303 

—  ulcerative,  210 ;  ii,  656 
Keratolysis,  ii, 
Keratosis,  ii,  796 

— diffusa  intra-uterina,  ii,  888 

—  lingusB,  ii,  883 

—  pilaris,  ii,  796 
Kerion,  ii,  864 
Kidney,  cancer  oi,  ii,  549 
~  cirrhosb  of,  ii,  492 

-*  cystic  disease  of,  ii«  504 

—  floating,  ii,  562 

—  in  heart  disease,  ii,  60 

—  hydatid  of,  ii,  558 


Kidney,  hypertrophy  <^  ii*  628 

—  lardaoeous,  ii,  487 

—  large  red,  ii,  477 

—  large  whibe,  H,  478 

^-  maUonaationa  o^  ii*  $60 

—  moveable,  ii,  562 

—  sarcoma  of,  ii,  560 

—  small  red*  ii,  492 

—  small  white,  ii,  479 

—  tubercular,  ii,  544 

—  waxy,  ii,  487 
Kleptomania,  i,  844 
Klopfversuch*  ii*  16 
Knee-jerk*  i*  434 

—  in  diabetes*  ii,  571 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i*  668 

—  in  insular  sclerons,  i,  644 

—  in  looomot(Mr  ataxy,  i,  587 

—  in  spastic  paraplegW  i>  489 

—  in  tabes,  i*  528 

Kousso  as  a  vermifuge^  U*  446 
Kyestine  in  urine*  ii,  431 


Labio-glosBO-laijngeal  paralysiiw  i»  606 
Labyrinthine  vertigo,  i,  768 
Lactic  acid  and  acute  rheamatisia*  u,  606 
in  tr.  of  laiyngeal  phthiaia^  i,  870 

—  fermentation,  i,  18 
Lac  virginum,  ii*  842 

Landuff  the  gums  for  laryBgiaan^  i»  881 

Landrps  paralysis,  i,  456 

Lanolme,  ii*  776 

Laparotomy*  see  Abdominal  secdoDv  ii,  262 

L^daceous  degeneration,  i^  482-487 

—  of  adrenals,  ii,  602 

—  from  congenital  syphilis,  ii*  <434 

—  distribution  of,  ii,  484 

—  of  intestine*  ii,  217 

^  of  kidneys,  ii*  444^  487 

—  of  liver*  u*  891 

—  in  phthisis,  i*  1080 

—  of  spleen*  ii,  491 

—  from  suppuration*  ii*  484 

—  from  syphilid  ii,  484 
Laryngeal  insufflation*  ii*  899 
--  lupus*  i,  900 

—  paralysis,  i,  869 

—  perichondritis,  i*  906 
-.  phthisis,  i,  894 

—  syphilis*  i,  900 

—  tumours,  i*  909 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  i,  877 

relation  to  rickets,  i*  879 

Laryngitis,  i,  881,  884 

—  acute  catarrhal,  i,  890 

—  chronic  catarrhal,  i,  891 

—  membranous,  in  adults*  i*  890 

—  osdematous,  i,  903 

—  phlegmonous,  i,  908 

—  stridulous,  i,  877 

—  syphilitic^  i*  900 
^  tuberculous,  i*  894 
Laxyngoplegia,  i,  869 
Laryngoflcop<v  i*  866 
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LarpgOBCopio  appearancei — 

—  in  oarcinoina  of  larynx,  i,  918 

—  in  chronic  laryngitis,  i,  892 

—  in  laryngeal  malformationa,  i,  916 

—  in  paralvsis  of  abductor  mosclei^  i,  871 
of  adductor  muacles,  i,  874 

of  recurrent  laryngeal  neim,  ^  869 

—  in  tracheal  obstruction,  i,  921 

^-  in  tubercular  disease  of  larynx,  i,  894 
Larynx,  angioma  of,  i,  911 

—  carcinoma  of,  i,  912 

—  diphtheria  of,  i,  267, 274 

—  diseases  of,  i,  866-916 

—  enteric  ulceration  of,  i,  158 

—  extirpation  of,  i,  914 

—  fibroma  of,  i,  910 

—  foreign  bodies  within,  i,  915 

—  in  gluiders,  i,  861 

—  lipoma  of,  i,  911 

—  lupus  of,  i,  900 

—  malformations  of,  i,  914 

—  mucous  ctyst  of,  i,  910 

—  myxoma  of,  i,  911 

—  oedema  of,  in  Bright 9  disease,  i»  903 

—  —  in  erysipelas,  i,  258 

—  operations  on,  i,  911 

—  papilloma  of,  i,  909 

—  perichondritis  of,  i,  906 

—  sarcoma  of,  i,  912 

—  spasm  of,  i,  877 

—  syphilitic  ulceration  of,  i,  900 

—  tubercular  ulceration  oi,  i,  894 
Latent  cancer  of  stomach,  ii,  194 

—  cirrhosis,  ii,  869 

—  diabetes,  ii,  678 

—  gastric  ulcer,  ii,  186 
Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  i,  471 
Lateritious  deposits,  ii,  417 
Lead-colic,  ii,  205 ;  mm  alio  Flumbism 
Lead  in  treatment  of  dermatUls,  ii,  774 

—  paralysis  from,  1,  505,  619 
Lead-pa%,  i,  619 

Leeches,  in  treatment  of  meningitis,  i,  661 

—  —  of  acute  nephritis,  ii,  608 

—  —  of  pericarditis,  ii,  99 

of  peritonitis,  ii,  815 

of  pleurisy,  i,  1036 

Legal  capacity  <A  the  insane,  i,  846 
Lemon-juice  in  rheumatism,  li,  701 
Lentigo,  ii,  984 
Leontiaris,  ii,  918 
Lepra  vera,  or  leprosy,  ii,  918 
Leptomeningitis  infantum,  i,  686 
Letters,  pronunciation  of,  in  bcdbar  paralysii^ 
i,  508 

—  —  in  insular  sclerosis,  i,  543 
Leuoluemia,  i,  87;  ii,  618 

—  lymphatica,  ii,  626 

—  myelogenica,  ii,  628 

—  splenica,  ii,  619 

Leuchomic  enlargement  of  liver,  ii,  888 
Leudn  in  urine,  ii,  877, 880 
LeucocythsDmia,  9ee  Leuchiemia 
Leucodermia,  ii,  982 
Leucoplakia,  ii,  GH38 
Lichen,  ii,  798 

—  agrius,  ii,  796 


Lichen  drcumscriptos,  ii,  794 

—  pilaris,  ii,  796 

—  planus,  ii,  798 

—  ruber,  ii,  798 

—  scrofulosus,  ii,  797 

—  syphiliticus,  ^  286;  ii,  898 

—  tropicus,  ii,  796 

—  urticatus,  ii,  796 
Lientery,  ii,  198 

Life  insurance,  i,  1(360^  foot^noU 

and  asthma,  i,  1148 

and  phthisis,  i,  1087 

Lightning-pains,  i,  528 

Lime-juice  in  scurvy,  i^  658 

Linear  atrophy  of  Uie  skin,  ii,  891 

Lipcemia  in  diabetes,  li,  577 

Lipoma,  i,  78 

Lipomatosis  mnsculonim  Inxurians,  i,  614 

Lithates,  sm  Urates 

Lithsomia,  ii,  888 

—  and  diabetes,  ii,  672 
Lithiasis,  ii,  418 

Lithio  acid,  ii,  416 ;  tee  alto  Uric  acid 
Liver,  abscess  of,  i^  558 

—  acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  ij,  876 

—  cancer  of,  ii,  884 
•»  capsulitis  of,  ii,  873 

—  dnrhosis  of,  ii,  867 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  678 

—  fatty,  ii,  888 

—  hydatid  tumours  of,  ii,  892 

—  hypertrophy  of,  ii,  874 

—  in  leuchsDmla,  ii,  888 

—  nutmeg,  ii,  60 

—  —  in  chronic  broaohitis,  i,  961 

—  pulsation  of,  ii,  78 
-»  in  rickets,  ii,  788 

—  simple  atrophy  of,  ii,  874 

—  syphilitic  disease  of,  ii,  374 

—  tuberculosis  of,  ii,  892 

—  vomica  in,  ii,  392 

—  in  yellow  fever,  i,  841 
Localisation  of  cerebral  lesions,  i,  609 

—  of  cutaneous  diseases,  ii,  7^ 

—  of  ecsema,  ii,  766 

—  of  phthisis,  i,  1056 

—  of  cancer  of  stomachy  H,  190 
Lodgaw,  i,  720 
Lock-spasm,  i,  699 

Locomotor  ataxia,  i,  624;  see  alio  Tabes 

—  diagnosis  from  general  paralysis,  \  687 

—  hereditary  form  o^  i,  585 

—  in  disseminated  sderoeis,  i,  634 

—  relation  to  paraplegia,  I,  527 
Longitudinal  sclerosis,  i,  488 
Lordosis  of  spine,  ii,  736 
Lotura  camea,  ii,  897 
Lumbago,  ii,  714 

—  from  renal  calculus,  ii,  517 
Lumbar  cushion,  ii,  480 
Lung,  atelectasis  of,  i,  958 

-»  raown  induration  of,  li,  60 

—  cancer  dF,  ii,  120 

—  camification  of,  i,  1021 

—  drrhosis  of,  ii,  1007 

—  collapse  of,  i,  958 

«-  emphysema  of,  interstitial,  i,  962 
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Lung,  emphysema  of,  yesicnlar,  i,  962 

—  eangrene  of,  i,  118, 1014 

—  mfurotoB  of,  ii,  60 

—  inflammation  of,  i,  985 

—  iron*gprey  indoration  of,  ii,  1007 

—  local  compression  of,  i,  1021 

—  senile  atrophy  of,  i,  966 

—  splenised,  ii,  60 

—  syphilitic  disease  of,  i,  1018 
^  tnherculosis  of,  i,  809, 1014 

—  tumoors  of,  ii,  121 
Lnpns,  ii,  902 

—  erythematosus,  ii,  914 

—  —  disseminatos,  ii,  916 

—  lympbaticns,  »ee  Lymphangioma 

—  of  larynx,  i,  900 

—  of  muooos  membranes,  ii,  904 

—  sebaceous,  ii,  914,  fboi'note 
Lymph,  plastic,  i,  61 
Lymphadenoma,  s§e  Lymphoma 
Lymphangioma,  ii,  928 
Lymph*gumds  Qympharia)  in  dengue,  i>  847 

—  in  cancer,  i,  78 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  154, 167 
— •  in  erysipdas,  i,  249,  261 

—  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  ii,  627 

—  in  hydrophobia,  i,  8^ 

—  in  lenchtemia,  ii,  622 

—  in  rubeola,  i,  197 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  187 

—  in  syphilis,  i,  288 

—  tuberculosb  of,  ii,  688 
Lymph-scrotum,  ii,  656 
Lymphoma,  1,87,  807;  ii,  627 
Lymj^o-sarooma^  i,  88;  ii,  686 

—  of  intestine,  u,  217 
Lyds,i,80 
Lyssa,i,868 


Macula,  ii,  768 

MaculsB  hepaticaB,  ii,  869 

«-  syphiliticie,  ii,  899 

Main  en  griife  in  hemiplegia,  i,  666 

—  in  panUysis  of  ulnar  nerye,  i,  898 

—  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  i,  497 
Malacoeteon,  ii,  746 

MaUria,  i,  822,  828,  881 

—  and  cirrhosis,  ii,  869 

—  and  phthisis,  i,  1106 

—  effect  on  liver,  ii,  891 

»-  relation  to  yellow  fever,  i,  848 
Malarial  cachexia,  i,  829,  888 
Male  fern  as  an  anthelmintic,  ii,  286 
Malformation  of  heart,  ii,  87 

—  of  kidney,  ii,  660 

—  of  larynx,  i,  914 

—  ofslniU,i,869;  ii,  787 
Malignancy,  Virehou^s  characters  of,  i,  72 
Maliffuant  endocardia  ii,  66 

—  disease,  Me  Cancer 
«-  pustule^  i,  864 
Malingering  in  hysteria*  i,  802 
Malleus,  ms  Glanders 

.  inflammation  in  mumps,  ii,  187 


Mania,  acute,  i,  881 
delirious,  i,  829 

—  in  chorea,i,  781 

—  in  chronic  alcoholism,  i,  842 

—  in  epilepsy,  i,  764 

—  in  general  paralysis  of  insane,  i,  688 

—  in  hydrophobia,  i,  871 
^  in  meningitis,  i,  661 

—  paroxysmal,  i,  778 
Marasmus,  i,  606 

•^  in  diabetes,  ii,  671 

—  following  enteric  fever,  i,  140 

—  in  hystena,  i,  811 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1068 

—  in  pyrexia,  i,  88 

Marriage,  relation  of  syphilis  to,  i,  991 
Marrow  in  leuchfemia,  ii,  628 

—  in  Sodghi%*9  disease,  ii«  682 
Masked  ague,  i,  828 

Massage  in  marasmus,  i,  606 

—  in  peripheral  paralysis,  S«  407 

—  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  pwalyris,  i,  618 
Measles,  i,  177  et  seg. 

*-  benign,  1, 181 

—  broncho«pneumonia  in,  i,  1008 
*-  hsBmorrha^c  i,  181 

-»  and  whooinng-cough,  i,  1140 
Measly  meat,  ii,  281 
Measurement  of  chest,  i,  942 

—  of  heart,  ii,  88 
Mediastinal  abscess,  i,  918 

—  tumours,  i,  918;  ii,  116-122 
Medicinal  eruptions,  ii,  884  H  ««f . 
Medico-legal  relations  of  insanity,  i,  846 
Megalocytes  in  anemia,  ii,  612 
Megalomania,  i,  682 

Megrim,  i«  776 
MelsBua,  ii,  176 
Melanssmia,  i,  880 

—  nature  of  pigment  i,  880 

—  relation  to  hmnaturia,  i,  881 
Melancholia,  i,  888 

—  after  chorea,  i,  788 

—  distinction  from  hypoehondriasis,  1, 82S 

—  in  disseminated  scleroris,  i,  644 

—  with  stupor,  i,  886 
Melanodermia,  ii,  696, 934 

—  in  Qtaneif  disease,  ii,  128 
Melanoma  of  ina  mater,  i,  600 
Melanotic  sarcoma,  i,  82 
Mdanuria,  ii,  649 
Melasma  suprarenale,  ii,  696 

—  without  AMito%*9  diaeaae,  ii,  600 
Meliceris,  ii,  846 

Memory,  loss  of,  in  chronic  dementia,  i*  889 

in  general  paralysis,  i,  684 

MMir^9  disease,  i,  768, 769 
Meningeal  apoplexy,  i,  657 

—  hemorrhage,  cerebral,  1, 679, 746 
spinal,  i,  486 

Meninges,  cerebral—* 

hemorrhage  into,  i,  666 

—  —  tumours  of,  i,  697 

—  spinal— 

ffumma  of,  i,  474 

—  —  hemorrhage  in,  i,  488 
«-  — >  tumour  of,  i,  478 
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Meningitis,  acute  non-tubercular,  i,  647 

—  aBsociated  with-  pneumonia,  i,  649 

—  of  base,  i,  638 

—  in  BrigWt  disease,  ii,  460 

—  epidemic  cerebro-spinal,  i,  668 

—  a  cause  of  hydrocephalus,  i,  658 

—  idiopathic,  i,  660 

—  metastatic,  i,  649 

—  spinal,  i,  486 

— >  tubercular,  i,  686-646 

diagnosis  from  enteric  fever,  i,  168 

—  —  in  phthisis,  i,  1079 
Meningo-ependymitis,  i,  678 
Mentagra,  M6  Sycosis 
Mental  disorders,  Me  Insanity 
Mercurial  eruptions,  ii,  887 
^  tremor,  i,  621 

Mercurr,  externally  for  eczema,  ii,  776 

—  —  for  impetigo  capitis,  ii,  786 

—  —  for  ringworm,  U,  862 

—  in  biliaiT  colic,  ii,  864 

—  in  Bright 9  disease,  ii,  609 

—  in  hepatic  dyspepsia,  ii,  164 

—  in  hydrocephalus,  i,  674 

—  in  mitral  disease,  ii,  86 

—  in  syphilis,  i,  294,  804 

—  in  tabes,  i,  688 
Metallic  echo,  i,  1048 

—  tinkling  in  pneumothorax,  i,  1047 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1074- 
Metallo-th^pie,  i,  814 
Metamorphosing  breath*80und,  i,  1074 
Metastasis,  i,  67 

—  in  mumps,  ii,  187 

Methyl  yiolet  as  a  test  for  lardacein,  ii,  488 
Miasmatic-contagious  diseases,  i,  12 
Microbes,  Microphytes,  or  Microiymes,  i,  12, 
18,  14,  18;  #M  aUo  Bacteria,  Bacilli, 
Micrococci,  Spirilla,  Saroin» 

—  of  contagia,  i,  22 

—  of  miasmata,  i,  21 

—  physiological  action  of,  i,  18 

—  pleomorphism  of,  i,  16 
Micrococci,  i,  14 

—  in  diphtheria,  i,  261 

—  in  erysipelas,  i,  248 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  997 

—  in  purpura,  ii,  661 

—  of  ammoniacal  urine,  428 
MicFOcytes  in  anmrnia,  ii,  612 
Microsporon  f  urftirans,  ii,  870 

—  mentagraphytes,  ii,  861 
Micturition  in  paraplegia,  i,  486 
Middeldorpff**  harpoon,  i,  498 
Migraine^  i,  776 

—  and  ague^  i,  781 
Miliaria,  ii,  867 

—  in  measles,  i,  180 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  690 
Miliary  aneurysms,  i,  669 

—  fever,  ii,  090,  foot-note 
»-  sclerosis,  i,  686 

—  tubercles,  i,  806;  ii,  262 

—  tuberculosis  of  lungs,  i,  1114 
Milium,  ii,  846 

Milk-diet  in  acute  gastric  catarrh,  ii,  166 

—  in  Brighee  disease,  ii,  610 
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Milk-diet  in  diabetes,  ii,  688 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  170 

—  in  gastric  ulcer,  ii,  189 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  712 
Milk  as  a  vehicle  of— ^ 

—  enteric  contagion,  i,  165 

—  foot-and-mouth  disease*  i,  864 

—  scarlatinal  contagion,  i,  185 

—  of  perlsucht,  a  source  of  tubercle,  i, 

816 
Millar^e  asthma,  «m  Laryngismus  stridulus 
Mineral  acids  in  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  ii, 

165 
Mineral  waters  in  chronic  bronchitis,  i,  980 

in  diabetes,  ii,  689 

in  dyspepsia,  ii,  164, 886 

in  eczema,  il,  777 

in  gout,  ii,  685 

in  janndice  ii,  848 

—  —  in  lithssmia,  ii,  886 

in  pityriasis  rubra,  ii,  814 

Miners'  sarcoma  of  lungs,  ii,  120 
Mitral  disease,  ii,  71 

and  phthisis,  i,  1105 

—  incompetence,  ii,  76 

—  murmurs  in  Brig\^9  disease,  ii,  76 

—  stenosis,  ii,  71 

—  regurgitation,  mechanism  of,  ii,  76 
Mixed  chancre,  i,  281 

Molimina,  i,  681 

MoUities  ossium,  ii,  746 

Molluscum  contagiosum,  i,  89 ;  ii,  847 

—  corpuscles,  il,  848 

—  flbroeum,  ii,  926 

—  meaning  of  word,  ii,  84ff,  foot-note 

—  sebaceum,  i,  847 
Moore^e  test  for  glycose,  ii,  666 
Moral  insanity,  i,  848 
Morbilli,  i,  178 

—  sine  catarrho,  i,  181 

—  sine  morbillis,  i,  181 
Morbus  maoulosus,  eee  Purpura 
Morphflsa.  ii,  888 

Morphia,  in  treatment  of  diabetes,  ii,  591 

—  eruption  from,  ii,  886 

—  in  treatment  of  heart  disease,  ii,  85 

—  injection  in  neuralgui,  ii,  894 
in  spasmodic  torticollis,  i,  698 

—  insufflations  in  laryngitis,  i,  891 

—  local  use  for  laryngeal  phthisis,  i,  899 
Morphia  mania,  i,  800 
Mortification,  eee  Ghingrene 

Mouth,  diseases  of,  ii,  182-141 
Moveable  kidney,  ii,  706 
Movement-spasms,  i,  699 
Mucous  patches,  i,  286;  ii,  884 
Mnltilocular  hydatid,  ii,  648 
Mumps,  ii,  186 
Murmur,  aneurysmal,  ii,  105 

—  respiratory  or  pulmonary,  i,  938 
Murmurs,  cardiac,  in  chorea,  i,  780 

—  —  in  cirrhosis  of  lung,  i,  1011 
in  pleuritic  effusion,  i,  1081 

—  of  anemia,  ii,  618 

—  of  valvular  disease,  0,64,  67,  71,  75,  77, 

79,80 

—  vascular,  over  fontanelle,  i,  677 

74 
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MnnniirSy  theory  of,  ii,  66 

Murrain,  i,  868 

Muacle  of  heart,  difleaseB  of,  ii,  29 

Masdei  in  acate  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  490 

—  in  cenrical  pachvmeningitiB,  i,  508 

—  in  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  495 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  548 

—  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  i,  688 

—  in  li^ral  sclerosis,  i,  502 

—  in  locomotor  ataxia,  i,  525,  528 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  481, 485 

—  in  plumbism,  i,  519 

»-  in  progressive  mnscular  atrophy,  i,  497 
^  in  pseudo-h^pertrophic  paralysis,  i,  515 

—  in  sciatica,  i,  890 

Mnscular  contiaction  from  percussion,  i, 
981 

—  contracture  in  hysteria,  i,  806 

—  —  in  spasmodic  torticollis,  i,  695 

—  in-coOrdination,  from  alcoholism,  i,  797 

—  —  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  526 

—  rheumatism,  ii,  714 

—  rigidity  from  insular  sclerous,  i,  548 

—  —  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  i,  568 
from  lateral  sclerosis,  i,  602 

—  spasm,  after  fkcial  paralysis*  i,  411 

—  tremors,  in  disseminated  sderosii,  i,  548 

—  —  from  lead,  i,  520 

—  —  from  mercury,  i,  521 
in  paralysis  agiUns,  i,  716 

—  —  in  suppression  of  urine,  ii,  626 
in  typhus,  i,  108 

—  —  in  urssmia,  ii,  469 
Myalgia,  ii,  714 
Mycosis  f  ungoides,  ii,  928 
Mydriasis,  «m  Dilated  pufuls 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  141 
Myelitis,  i,  489  et  aeq. 

—  —  in  chorea,  i,  784 

—  —  in  specific  fevers,  i,  448 

—  chronic,  i,  441;  «m  aUo  Sderosis 
Myeloid  cells,  i,  80 
Myocarditis,  ii,  46, 46 

—  acute,  ii,  60 

—  fibroid,  ii,  44 

—  from  coronary  thrombons,  ii,  47 

—  rheumatic  ii>  46 

—  syphilitic,  ii,  46 
Myoma,  i,  77 

->  cut^,  ii,  926 
Myopathic  atrophy,  i,  614 
Myotatic  movements,  i,  484 
Myosis,  tee  Contracted  pupils 

—  in  typhus  i,  108 

Myotonia  congenita,  «M  Thom»9n*9  disease 
MyxcBdema,  i,  868 
Myxoma,  i,  79 


N. 


Kevi,  pigmentary,  ii,  986 

—  vasciUar,  ii,  927 
Nails,  ecsema  of,  ii,  788 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1066 

-*  pemphigus  affecting,  ii,  816 

—  psoriasis  of,  ii,  806 


Nails,  tinea  and  favus  of,  ii,  8G7 
Narcotic  poisoning  and  apofklezj,  i,  686 
Nasal  diphtheria,  i,  267,  274 
Nausea  from  drink,  i,  797 

—  in  meguim,  i,  777 

NecrosiB  after  enteric  fever,  i,  148 

—  of  larvngeal  cartilages,  i,  906 
Nematoid  worms,  ii,  288 
Nephralgia,  ii,  521,  552 
Nephrectomy,  ii,  542,  649,  558 
->  for  nudignant  disease,  ii,  668 

—  of  moveable  kidney,  ii,  662 
Nephritis — 

—  cystic  form  of  interstitial,  ii,  604 

—  in  fever,  ii,  448 

—  interstitial,  u,  492 

—  lardaceous,  ii,  487 

—  parenchymatous,  ii,  448*  476 

—  scarlatinal,  i,  191 ;  ii,  476, 481,ybo<-Mfo 

—  suppurative,  ii,  688 

—  tubercular,  ii,  544 
Nephro-lithiasis,  ii,  616 
Nephro-lithotomy,  ii,  642 
Nephro-phthisis,  ii,  644 
Nephrorrhaphy,  ii,  562 
Nephrotomy,  ii,  542 

'•  Nerve-storms,"  i,  768 
Nerve-stretching  for  neuralgia,  i,  894 

—  for  tabes,  i,  688 
Nerves,  diseases  of,  i,  888-426 
Nervous  symptoms  in  fever,  i,  41 
Nettle-rash,  eee  Urticaria 
Neuralgia,  i,  888  ^  Mg. 

—  from  chronic  alcoholism,  i,  797 

—  cervico-brachial,  1,  889 

—  cervico-ocdpital,  i,  889 

—  cordis,  «ee  Angina  pectoris,  ii,  18 

—  criteria  of,  i,  884^  886 

—  from  malarial  poisoning,  i,  828 

—  from  syphilis,  i,  284 

—  of  rachialgia,  i,  464 

—  refiex,  i,  888 

—  sciatic,  i,  890 

—  trifacial,  i,  886 

—  .after  zona,  ii,  989 
Neurasthenia  spinalis,  i,  462 
Neuritis,  peripheral,  i,  422  ei  9eq, 
Neuroma  cutis,  ii,  926 
Neuroses,  i,  698-826 

—  of  skin,  ii,  941 

—  paroxysmal,  i,  748 

—  relation  of  neuralgia  to»  i,  886 

—  spasmodic  i,  693 
Neuro-retinitis,  «m  Optic  neuritis 
Neurotic  affections  of  the  skin,  ii,  986 
New  gn^wths,  i,  70 
Night-blindness  in  scurvy,  ii,  668 

Nitric  acid  test  for  albumen  in  urine  ii*  446 
Nitrite  of  amyl  in  angina  pectoris,  ii,  27 

in  epilepi^,  i,  766 

Nitro-glycerine  in  angina  pectoris,  ii,  27 

—  in  Brighfe  disease  ii»  610 

—  in  cardUac  disease,  ii,  86 
Nitro-hvdrochloric  acid  in  jaundice  u*  848 
Nodes  tit  inherited  syphilis,  i,  802 

—  of  skin,  ii,  768 

—  of  tertiary  syphilis,  i,  290 
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Kodi  digitoram,  ii,  725 
Nodale,  ii,  7te 

—  sabcataneoni,  in  rheamatiam,  ii,  692 
Noma  after  measles,  i,  182 
Nomenolatore,  i,  881 

—  of  cardiac  yalyes,  ii,  79 

—  of  cntaneoos  diseases,  ii»  764 
Non-infecting  chancre  i,  280 
Nosology,  i,  8,  98 

Nammniar  sputa  of  phthisis,  i,  1066 

Nntmeg  liver,  ii,  60 

Nnz  Tomica  in  dyspepsia*  ii,  166 

Nyctalopia,  ii,  668 

Nystagmus  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  648 

—  in  hereditary  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  629 


Obedly,  ii,  890 

Obstmction  of  the  bowels,  ii,  244 

—  acute,  ii,  268 

—  chronic,  ii,  262 

»-  of  intestine  b^  worms,  ii,  290 
Ocular  lesions  of  msular  sclerosis,  i,  648 

—  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  529 

—  in  migraine,  i,  776 

Odour  of  breath  in  diabetes,  ii,  678 

—  offavtts,ii,869 

—  of  last  stage  in  meningitis,  i,  642 

—  of  smallpox,  i,  200 

—  of  Tiscera  in  cUabetes,  ii,  677 
(Edema  of  lungs,  i,  1002 ;  ii,  481,  499 

—  of  brain,  i,  654,  601 
(Edematoos  laryngitis,  i,  908 
(Enomania,  i,  798 
(Esophageal  sound,  ii,  197 
(Esophagus,  diseases  of,  ii,  147-151 

—  carcinoma  of,  ii,  148 

—  dilatation  of,  ii,  147 

—  diphtheria  of,  i,  267 

—  papilloma  of,  ii,  147 

—  stricture  of,  ii,  147 
Oidiam  albicans,  ii,  184 

Oil  of  male  fern  for  tapeworm,  ii,  286 

—  —  for  anchylostomum,  ii,  296 
Oinomania  ((Enomania),  i,  798 

Oleate  of  mercury  in  treatment  of  ringworm, 

U,966 
Oliguria,  u,  408 
OuTchomyoosis,  ii,  868 
Ophthalmia  witii  gonorrhoDal  arthritis,  ii,  719 

—  in  measles,  i,  182 
Ophthalmoplegia  externa,  i,  418 
Opisthotonos,  i,  722 

Opium  and  morphia  in  neuralgia,  i,  896 

—  eating,  eflfoots  of,  i,  800 

—  in  treatment  of  acute  alcoholism,  i,  798 

—  in  Brufhf*  disease,  ii,  409 

—  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  85 

—  in  chronic  bronchitis,  i,  979 

—  in  chronic  intestinal  obstruction,  ii,  266 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  591 

—  in  meningitis,  i,  661 

—  in  peritonitis,  ii,  816 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  702,/oo<-iioto 

—  in  ^hUtis,  U,  222 


Opium,  poisoning  by,  i,  686, 8(X) 
Optic  chiasma,  course  of  fibres  in,  i,  678 
Optic  disc — 

—  atrophT  of,  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  608 

—  —  in  oisseminated  sclerosis,  i,  644 

in  hydrocephalus,  i,  668 

in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  629 

—  condition  in  epilepsy,  i,  767 

—  choked,  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  606, 620 
in  meningitis,  i,  661 

—  inflammation  of,  «m  Optic  neuritis 
Optic  neuritis  from  Briglkft  disease,  ii,  609 

—  —  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  605,  W7 

—  —  firom  meningitis,  i,  641,  686,  698 

—  —  in  abscess  of  brain,  i,  ^0 
(>ptic  tracts  course  of  fibres  in,  i,  619 
(^chitis  from  mumps,  ii,  187 

—  syphilitic,  ii,  607 

—  tubercular,  u,  647 

Organic  and  ftmctional  disease,  i,  4 

Orthopnoea,  i,  946 

•—in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  42 

—  in  pericardial  effusion,  ii,  96 
Orthotonus  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  665 
Osmidrosis,  ii,  856 

Osseous  changes  in  osteo-arthritis,  ii,  724 

—  in  Ckareof9  disease  of  the  joints,  ii,  781 

—  in  moUities  ossium,  ii,  746 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  784 

—  in  syphilis,  i,  290 

—  in  congenital  syphilis,  i,  299,  808 
Osteitis  deformans,  ii,  749 

—  —  relation  to  cancer,  i,  86 
Osteoid  disease,  malignant,  i,  78 
Osteo-arthritis,  ii,  722-781 
Osteoma,  i,  78 
Osteomalacia,  ii,  746 

Otitis  in  measles,  i,  182 

—  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  666 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  192 

Otorrhcsa  and  cerebral  abscess,  i,  624 
Ora  of  bilhania,  ii,  667 
Orarian  affections,  ii,  607 

—  —  in  hysteria,  i,  810 

—  cyst,  diagnosis  from  ascites,  ii,  826 

— from  hydronephrosis,  ii,  588 

Orary,  compression  of,  in  hysteria,  i,  810 
Overcrowding  and  phthisis,  i,  1085 
Over-exertion  and  heart  disease,  ii,  81 
Oxalate  of  Ume  calculus,  ii,  612 

—  in  urine,  ii,  421 
Oxyakoia  (oxbacoa), 
Oxyuris  Temicularis,  ii,  291 
OuDna,i,  481 

—  from  glanders,  i,  861, 862 


Pachydermia^  ii,  891 ;  99e  Elephantiasis 

—  iMyngis,  i,  894i  909 
Pachymenin^tis,  cerebral,  i,  684 

—  cranii  hemorrhagica,  i,  676 

—  cervical  hypertrophic,  i,  486,  608 

—  in  relapring  fever,  i,  129 
Pacilo-cvtoeis,  ii,  645 

PagH'9  disease  of  the  nipple,  ii,  784 
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Palate,  paralysis  of,  ia  diphtheria,  i,  270 

in  facial  palsy,  i,  410 

in  tonsillitis,  ii,  14/0, foot-note 

—  nicer  of,  ii,  132 
Palpation  in  ascites,  ii>  826 

—  m  diseases  of  the  chest,  i,  941 

—  in  cases  of  abdominal  disease,  ii>  195 

—  in  diseases  of  the  heart>  u,  87 
Btdpitation  of  heart,  ii,  11 
in  gastric  disorder,  ii,  169 

—  —  at  puberty,  ii,  12 
Pancreas,  cancer  of,  ii,  608 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  678,  608 

—  diseases  of,  ii,  608 

—  in  heart  disease,  ii,  60 
Papilloma,  i,  888;  ii,  89 

—  of  OBSophagns,  ii,  147 

—  fnngoides,  ii,  928 
Papule,  ii,  766, 

Paracentesis  abdominis,  ii,  828,  829 

—  for  hepatic  abscess,  ii,  866 

—  for  hydatid  cyst,  ii,  401 

—  for  hydronephrosis,  ii,  685 

—  for  pericardial  effusion,  ii,  100 

—  for  pleuritic  eff^on,  i,  1087 

—  for  pneumothorax,  i,  1052 

—  thonRds,  i,  1087 
Panesthesia,  i,  404 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  480 
Paraglobulin  in  urine,  ii,  445 
Para^sis,  acute  ascending,  i,  455 

—  acute  atrophic  spinal,  of  adults,  i,  494 
of  infants,  i,  489 

—  agitans,  i,  715 

—  alcoholic,  i,  458 

—  BeWs,  i,  407  0t  seq, 
*—  bulbar,  acute,  i,  612 

chronic  progressive,  i,  506 

—  of  bladder  in  paraplegia,  i,  486,  469 

—  of  brachial  plexus,  i,  896 

—  after  chorea,  i,  788 

—  chronic  difRised  atrophic,  i,  496 

—  of  droumflex  nenre,  i,  89i6 

—  **  crutch,"  i.  896 

—  OruvH2hi»r's,\,4ld7 

—  of  diaphragm,  i,  944 

—  after  diphtheria,  i,  270, 275 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  542 

—  Duchenne^s,  i,  618 

—  following  epilep«y,  i,  754 

—  of  facial  nerve,  i,  407 
double,  i,  410 

—  of  fifth  nerve,  i,  420 

—  of  fourth  netve,  i,  416 

—  general,  of  the  insane,  i,  680 

—  general  spinal,  i,  489 

—  hemiplegic,  i,  548,  561 

—  hvdrooephalic,  i,  668 

—  of  hypoglossal  nerve,  i,  419 

—  hysterica],  i,  804 

—  infantile,  i,  489 

—  labio-glosso-pharyngeal,  i,  506 

—  Landrjf's,  i,  456 

—  of  laraigeal  abductors,  i,  871 

—  —  adductors,  i,  874 

—  in  lateral  sclerosis,  i,  502 

—  from  lead,  i,  606, 619 


Paralysis  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  624 

—  in  meningitis,  i,  651 

—  of  median  nerve,  i,  898 

—  in  migraine^  i,  778 

—  of  mu8culo>cutaneous  nerve,  i,  898 

—  of  musculo-spiral  nerve,  i,  S98 

—  of  oculo-motor  nerves,  i,  418 

—  of  olfactory  nerve,  i,  421 

—  peripheral,  i,  406,  422 

—  of  posterior  thoracic  nerve,  i,  396 

—  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  i,  497 

—  pseudo-hypertrophic,  i,  514 

—  of  rectum  in  parapk^gia,  i,  488^  469 

—  of  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  i,  869 

—  reflex,  i,  896 

—  of  sixth  nerve,  i,  418 

—  of  third  nerve,  i,  416 

—  of  ulnar  nerve,  i»  398 
^  of  vocal  cords,  i,  877 
Parangi,  ii,  922 
Pkuraplegia,  i,  428  et  seq, 

—  from  alcohol,  i,  458 

—  from  anssmia  of  spinal  cord,  i,  461 

—  from  compresnon  of  cord,  i,  470 

—  from  concussion  of  cord,  i,  456 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  542 

—  dolorosa,  i,  476 

—  from  hsBmorrhage  into  cord,  i,  449 

—  from  hyperemia  of  cord,  i,  458 

—  hysterical,  i,  462 

—  from  ehronic  spinal  meningitii,  i,  486 

—  from  myelitis,  i,  447 

—  from  neurasthenia  spnalis,  i,  468 

—  painful,  i,  475 

—  partial,  i,  481 

—  reflex,  i,  460 

—  spastic,  i,  480 

—  from  spinal  caries,  i,  471 

—  syphilitic,  i,  459 

—  rrom  tumour  within  Uie  oord,  i,  460 

—  in  tabes,  i,  627 
Parasites,  animal — 

—  Acarus  scabiei,  ii,  788 

—  Anoylostomum  duodenale,  ii,  293 

—  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  ii,  288 

—  Bilhania  hsomatobia,  ii,  304 
»-  Bothriocephalus  latus,  ii,  288 

—  Oxyuris  vermioularis,  ii,  291 

—  Pediculus,  ii,  786,  801 

—  Tenia  mediocanellata,  ii,  882 
solium,  ii,  280 

—  Trichina  spixtdis,  ii,  296 

Parasites,  vegetable,  i,  18 1  tM  Microphytes 

—  Achorion  Schoenleinii,  ii,  868 

—  Microsporon  mentagraphytes,  ii,  861 
f  urfuranfc,  ii,  870 

*—  Trichophyton  tonsurans,  ii,  858 
Parasitic  anemia,  ii,  294 

—  hematuria,  ii,  567 

—  sycosis,  ii,  861 
Parasiticides,  vegetable,  ii,  862 

—  animal,  ii,  286 

Parenchymatous  nephritis,  ii,  441, 476 
Paresis  in  paralysis  agitans,  i,  716 
Parkimon'i  disme,  i,  716 
Parotitis,  ii,  187  et  seq. 

*>  in  relapsing  fever,  i,  129 
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Parotitis  after  typhoi,  i,  118 

—  after  TeUow  fever,  i,  840 
~~  after  inflaensa,  i,  1127 
Parovarian  cysts,  ii,  826 
Paroxysmal  hemoglobinaria,  ii,  484 

—  insanity,  i,  778 

—  neuroses,  i,  748 

—  vertigo,  i,  767 
Pavy's  liquid,  ii,  666 
P^brine,  i,  818,  867 
Pectoriloquy,  i,  989 
Pediculi  capitis,  ii,  786 

—  corporis  s.  vestimentorum,  ii,  801 
Pelade,  ii,  872;  #m  alto  Area 
Poliosis  rhenmatica,  ii,  690 
Pellagra,  ii,  922 

Pelvic  symptoms  in  paraplegia,  i,  489 
Pelvis  in  osteomalacia,  ii,  747 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  786 
Pemphigus,  ii,  816 

—  aoutus,  ii,  818 

—  foliaceus,  ii,  818 

—  gangrsnosus,  ii,  818 

—  neonatorum,  i,  800;  ii,  817 

—  pruriginosus,  ii,  820 

—  serpiginosus,  ii,  819 

—  vegetans,  ii,  819 

Penicillinm  glauoum  in  urine,  ii,  669 
Pentastoma,  ii,  406 

Pepsin  in  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  ii,  166 
Peptones  in  urine,  ii,  460 
Percussion  in  ascites,  ii,  824 

—  of  chest,  i,  926 

—  in  emphysema,  i,  968 

—  of  heart,  ii,  86  et  9$q. 

—  of  Uver,  ii,  868 

—  of  spleen,  i,  829 
Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot,  i,  680 
Perforation  of  intestine  in  enteric  fever,  i,  146 

—  of  stomach  by  gastric  ulcer,  ii,  180 
Pericardial  adhesions,  ii,  97 

—  effusion,  ii,  96 
Pericarditis,  ii,  92-100 

—  in  Briffkfe  disease,  ii,  460 

—  in  acute  pneumonia,  i,  989 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  691 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  191 
Perichondritis,  laryngeal,  i,  906 
Perihepatitis,  ii,  827,  878 

—  acute,  ii,  864 
Perinephric  abscess,  ii,  688 

—  diagnosis  from  enteric  fever,  i,  164 
Periosteal  cachexia,  ii,  740 
Peripheral  neuritis,  i,  422  et  Hq. 

*-  paralysis,  i,  896 
Peripneumonia  notha,  i,  961 
Peripneumony,  i,  9^,fooUnoU 
Peristalsis,  visible,  ii,  268 
Peritoneum,  diseases  of,  ii,  806-821 
Peritonitis,  acute,  ii,  806  ei  seq, 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  146 

—  from  erysipelas  of  abdominal  wall,  i,  268 

—  with  effusion,  ii,  816 

—  from  obstruction,  ii,  269 

—  from  renal  calculus,  ii,  622 

—  cancerous,  ii,  321 

—  circumscribed,  ii,  810 


Peritonitis  firom  perforation  of  gastric  uloer, 
u,  180, 807 

of  typhoid  ulcer,  i,  146;  ii,  807 

of  appendix  c»ci,  ii,  807 

—  puerperal,  ii,  808 

—  chronic,  ii,  816 

—  tubercular,  ii,  818 
PerityphUtis,  ii,  220 
Perlsucht,  i,  816 
Pernicious  anemia,  ii,  640 

—  malarial  fever,  i,  829 
Pernio,  ii,  880 

Peroneal  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  614 
Pertuisis,  i,  1186 

—  bronchO'pneumonia  in,  i,  1188 
Pestis,  966  Plague 

Petechia,  ii,  988 

—  in  epilepsy,  i,  782 

—  in  erythematous  rashes,  ii,  882 

—  in  measles,  i,  181 

—  in  purpura,  ii,  660 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  690 

—  in  scurvy,  ii,  668 

—  in  typhus,  i,  107 
Petit  mal,  1, 760 
^etUnkof6f*»  test,  ii,  889 

P6y6i^s  patches  in  enteric  fever,  i,  166 
Pharyngitis,  granular,  ii,  142 

—  membranous,  in  glanders,  i,  861 
in  measles,  i,  179 

in  scarlatina,  i,  191 

Pharynx,  adenoid  growths  of,  ii,  144 

—  anesthesia  of,  in  hysteria,  i,  SOfit 

—  diphtheria  of,  i,  266 

—  diseases  of,  ii,  142  ei  ieg, 

—  paralysis  of,  in  bulbar  paralysis,  i,  607 
-^  —  in  diphtheria,  i,  270 
Physostigma  in  tetanilla,  i,  718 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  688 

—  in  spastic  paraplegia,  i,  688 
Phlebitis,  ii,  128 

—  suppurative,  i,  68 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  i,  248 

—  gastritis,  ii,  168 

Fhlorisen  producing  glycosuria,  ii,  670, 684 
Phosphatic  calculus,  ii,  614 

—  urine,  ii,  424 

Phosphorus  in  HodgJMi  disoaio,  ii,  688 

—  in  neuralgia,  i,  894 

—  in  pernicious  anemia,  ii,  648 

—  poisoning,  ii,  881 
Phrenitis,  i,  TdSffooi-nate 
Phthindd  chest,  i,  1069 
Phthiriasis,  ii,  786 
Phthisis,  i,  1068-1118 

—  anatomy  of,  i,  1062 

—  in  aninials,  i,  1107 

—  as  a  cause  of  lardaceous  disoato,  u,  486 

—  diabetic,  ii,  674 

—  duration  of,  1077 

—  fibroid,  i,  1007 

—  «florida,"i,1064 

—  following  enteric  fever,  i,  140 

—  ab  hemopto6,  i,  1067 

—  KoeVi  treatment  by  inoculation,  ii,  918 

—  in  the  insane,  i,  846 

—  relation  to  heart  disease,  i,  1106 
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Phthisis^  relation  to  inflainiDatioD,  i,  308 

—  from  inhalatioxi  of  dust^  i,  1087 
*—  —  carbonaceont  partidea,  i,  1004 

cotton  or  flax  dnat,  i,  1087, 1096 

oxide  of  iron  dost,  i,  1096 

siliceons  particles,  i,  1087, 1096 

—  relation  to  malaria,  i,  1104 

—  plenriay  in,  i,  1085 

—  pneumothorax  in,  i,  1079 
~~  syphilitic,  i,  1091 

—  traumatic,  i,  1104 

—  relation  to  tubercle,  i,  807, 809, 1056 

—  tubercular,  i,  1082 

—  intestinal  ulceration  in,  ii,  216 
Physical  examination  of  chest,  i,  926 
»-  signs  and  ^mptoms,  i,  6 

—  signs  of  yalyular  disease,  ii,  62 
Physiognomy  of  congenital  syphilis,  i,  808 

—  of  hydrocephalus,  i,  666 
Physiological  albuminuria,  ii,  449 
Plan,  ii,  922 

Pica,  1,  804 ;  ii,  169 

Picric  acid  test  for  albumen  in  urine,  ii,  446 

—  —  for  sugar  in  urine,  ii,  567 
Piedra,  ii,  875 
Pigeon-chest,  ii,  736 
Pigment,  biliary,  ii,  888 

—  in  melanemia,  i,  880 

—  urinaiT,  ii,  414 

Pigmental  anomalies  of  the  skin,  ii,  932 
Pigmentation  of  viscera  in  purpura,  ii,  662 
PiU  of  digitalis,  squills,  and  mercury,  ii,  85 
Pilocarpin  in  xerostomia,  ii,  186 
-^  in  Brighfi  disease,  ii,  509 
Pinea,  tumour  of,  1,  619 
Pituitarium,  tumour  of,  i,  619 
Htyriasis  capitis,  ii,  811 

—  maculata  et  cirdnata,  ii,  611 

—  nigra,  ii,  811 

—  rosea,  ii,  811 

—  rubra,  ii,  812 

—  Ubescentium,  ii,  846 

—  yersicolor,  ii,  869;  see  Tinea  versicolor 
Placenta,  syphilis  of,  i,  299 

Plague,  i,  220  et  eeq. 

Plaques  of  enteric  ferer,  i,  154 

—  opalines  in  syphilis,  i,  288,  290 

—  k  surface  reticule  of  enteric  fever,  i,  168 
Plastic  bronchitis,  i,  980  et  eeq. 
Pleomorphism,  i,  15 

Plessimeter,  i,  926 
Plethora,  ii,  609 
Pleurisy,  i,  1018  et  eeq. 

—  with  broncho*pneumonia,  i,  1004 

—  in  Brighfe  disease,  i,  1034;  ii,  460 

—  with  cirrhosis  of  lung,  i,  1009 

—  dry,  i,  1034 

—  with  lobar  pneumonia,  i,  988 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1035, 1060, 1065 

—  in  rheumatism,  i,  1034 

—  from  ruptured  hydatid,  ii,  400 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  191 

—  with  effusion,  i,  1020 

diagnosis  from  aneurysm,  i,  1081 

—  ^  —  from  cancerous  growth,  i^  1082 
from  hydatid  of  liver,  i,  1081 

= tfom  pericardial  effhsion,  i,  1031 


Pleurisy  I  with  seitma  effonoo,  diagBOM  frDfli 

empyema,  i,  1082 
Pleuritic  frictkm-sound,  i,  lOU. 
Pleurodynia,  i,  949 
Plica  polonica,  ii,  869 
Plumbism,  ii,  205-210 

—  and  toxic  anemia,  ii,  617 

—  gout,  nephritis,  and  anenrpn,  fi,  104 
-^  as  a  cause  of  renal  drriiosis,  ii«  404 
of  the  <<blne  line,"  i,  620 

of  atrophy  of  hndUy  i,  680 

of  colic,  ii,  205 

—  —  of  gout,  ii,  678 
of  paralysis,  i,  619 

—  and  mental  diseases,  i,  846 

—  and  peripheral  neuritb*  i,  426 ;  ii,  690 
Pneumonia,  i,  986-1001 

—  acute  lobar  flbrinoiis,  i,  1008 

—  of  the  apex,!,  994 

—  in  Brighfe  disease,  i,  1002 

—  catarrhal,  i,  1008 

—  chronic,  ii,  1002 

int^titial,  i,  1007 

lobar,  i,  1002 

—  pyemic,  i,  1007 

—  comparative  pathology  of,  i,  995 

—  in  croup,  i,  888 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  676 

—  in  disease  of  heart,  i,  1002 

—  epidemic  i,  996 

—  hypostatic  i,  144, 148 

—  following  influensa,  i,  1027 

—  and  jaundice,  ii,  342 

—  laryngeal  ulcers,  i,  808 

—  lobular,  i,  1008, 1007 

—  vesicular,  i,  1007 
Pneumonoooniosis,  i,  1092 
Pneumopericardium,  ii,  94 
Pneumothorax,  i,  1042-1060 

—  composition  of  air,  i,  1046 

—  from  emphysema,  i,  1044 

—  ftt>m  empyema,  i,  1048 

—  from  gangrene  of  lung,  i,  1048 

—  from  muscular  effort,  1, 1048 

—  in  pertussis,  i,  1048 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1079 

—  traumatic,  i,  1048 
Pock  of  smallpox,  i,  208 
Poikilocytosis,  eee  Poedloeytoda 
Point  de  c6t^  of  pleurisy,  i,  1026 

—  of  acute  pneumonia,  i,  002 
Poisoning,  chronic  by  araenic  i»  6tt 
by  lead,  eee  Plnmbiam 

^  —  by  mereufy,  i,  621 
by  sine  i,  523 

—  irrituit,  ii,  156 

—  narcotic,  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  i,  606 

—  by  phosphorus,  ii,  881 
Polariscope  as  a  test  for  glyoose,  ii,  667 
Polio-myelitis,  anterior,  i,  480 

longa,  1, 497 

—  in  adults,  i,  494 
Polyarthritis,  ii,  686 
Polypoid  form  of  tumour,  i,  77 

—  gn^wths  in  chronic  laryngitia,  i,  891 
Polypus,  intestinal,  a  oause  of  SnvaginatSosL 

ii,  248 
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Polypoi,  nasal,  a  came  of  aathma,  i,  1146 

—  oflarynz,  i,  910 
Fdlynria,  ii,  408 
Pompholyx^  ii,  815 

—  diatiiia,  ii,  816 
Pomphoe,  ««e  Wheal 
Pons,  abscess  of,  i,  680 

—  h»morrhage  into,  i,  588 
Porrigo,  ii,  796 

—  dMalvans,  ii,  872|  999  aUo  Area 

—  Inpinosa,  ii,  868 ;  999  oho  Fayos 

—  sontnlata,  ii,  858 ;  999  al90  Ringworm 
Post-diastolio  bmit,  ii,  7Z,f90t'noU 
Post-hemiplegio  chorea,  i,  569, 746 
Post-peritoneal  hernia,  ii,  258 
Post-pharyngeal  abscess,  i,  191, 889 
Postponement  of  ague  flt,  i,  82i3 

•Potash  salts  in  scurry,  ii,658 

—  test  for  sugar  in  urine,  ii,  566 
Potassio-merourio  iodide  test  for  albumen  ii, 

446 
Potassium  bromide  in  epilepsy,  i,  765 

—  —  in  migraine,  i,  786 
-^  —  in  acute  mania,  i,  888 

—  —  in  paroxysmal  T^go,  i,  772 

in  pertussis,  i,  1142 

in  writers'  cramp,  i,  707 

—  f errocyanide  test  for  albumen,  ii,  446 

—  iodide  in  chronic  mercurialism,  i,  528 

—  —  in  general  paralysis,  i,  687 

—  —  in  hemiplegia,  i,  596 

—  —  In  migraine,  i,  785 

in  plumbism,  i,  520 

in  syphilis,  i,  297,  804,  628 

Potf9  disease  of  spine,  i,  471 
Potters'  phthisis,  i,  1096 
Poultices  in  dermatitis,  ii,  774 
PrsBsystolic  bruit,  it,  72 

—  —  of  mitral  stenosis,  ii,  71 
Pregnancy  and  acute  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  880 

—  during  chorea,  i,  741 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1090 
Premonitory  stage — 

—  of  ague,  i,  828 

—  of  cholera,  i,  227 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  186 


—  of  erysipelas,  i,  250 

—  of  measles,  i,  179 


—  of  meningitis,  i,  639,  654 
emdemic  cerebro-spinal,  i,  654 

—  of  rdapsing  fever,  i,  125 

—  ofrubeola,  i,  197 

—  of  syphilis,  i,  288 

—  of  typhus,  i,  105 

—  of  varicella,  i,  216 

—  of  yellow  fever,  i,  839 
Priapism  in  paraplegia,  i,  488 
Prickly  heat,  U,  795 
Prodroma — 

—  of  acute  ascending  paralysis,  i,  456 

—  of  apoplexy,  i,  581 

—  of  epilepsy,  i,  751 

—  of  hydrophobia,  i,  869 

—  of  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  525 
Proglottis  of  tsDuia,  ii,  277,  280,  282, 284 
Prognosis,!,  8 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  adults,  i,  497 


Progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  childhood, 
i.518 

—  hereditary,  i,  499 

—  with  bulbar  paralysis,  i,  502 

—  primary  form,  i,  519 

—  of  puberty,  i,  514 

—  secondary  forms,  i,  502 

—  —  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  504 

in  latent!  sclerosis,  i,  502 

in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,.504 

with  pachymeningitis  cervicalis,{,  506 

with  spastic  paraplegia,  i,  502 

—  —  with  syringomyelus,  i,  504 
Prophylaxis  against  anthrax,  i,  858 

—  agtunst  cholera,  i,  248 

—  against  enteric  fever,  i,  175 

—  against  hydatid  disesise,  ii,  401 

—  against  hydrophobia,  i,  876  9t  99q, 

—  against  phthisis,  i,  1107 

—  agunst  scurvy,  ii,  654 

—  against  tapeworms,  ii,  286 

—  against  trichina,  ii,  300 
ProsqMlgia,  i,  886 
Prurigo,  ii,  800 

—  of  EOra,  ii,  802 

—  infantilis,  ii,  801 

—  senilis,  ii,  801 

—  after  varicella,  i,  218 
Pruritus,  ii,  801 

—  from  diabetes,  ii,  578    " 

—  from  jaundice,  ii,  340 

—  from  uramia,  ii,  470 
Prussic  add,  poisoning  by,  i,  586 
Psammoma  of  cerebral  meninges,  i,  699 
Psellismus  merourialis,  i,  521 
Pseudo-angina  pectoris,  ii,  24, 2S,foai-moi9 
Pteudo-hypertrophio  paralysis,  i,  514 
Pioriasis,  U,  804 

—  and  gout,  ii,  807 

—  guttata,  U,  808 

—  gyrata,  ii,  807 

—  lingue,  ii,  807;  999  aUo  Leucoplakia 

—  palmar  and  plantar,  i,  286 

—  and  syphilis,  ii,  898 
PSorospermia,  ii,  405,784 
Psychoses,  i,  826-858 
Pterygoid  chest,  i,  1089 
Ptomaines,  i,  11 
Ptosis,!,  418 
Ptyalism,  ii,  136 

Puerile  rempiratory  murmur,  i,  934 
Puerperal  insanity,  i,  840 

—  peritonitis,  ii,  308 
Piflmonary  apoplexy,  ii,  59,  Q^ 

—  artery,  atheroma  of,  i,  961 

—  catarrh,  i,  1003 

—  coUapse,  i,  958 

—  congestion,  acute,  i,  1002 

—  embolism,  ii,  125  9i  99q. 

—  rdextro-sigmoid^  incompetence,  ii,  80 

—  (dextro-ugmoid)  stenosis,  U,  79 
Pulsating  empyema,  i,  1031 
Pulse,  alternating,  ii,  10 

—  in  anmmia,  ii,  615 

—  in  aneurysm,  ii,  107 

—  of  aortic  obstruction,  ii,  67 

—  of  aortic  regurgitation,  ii,  68 
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Polfe  in  apopleinr,  i,  679 

—  in  Bright  $  difease,  ii,  465 

—  disappearing  on  inajdrationf  ii,  14 

—  diiorders  of,  ii,  8 

—  freqaent»  ii,  6 

—  hard,  ii,  18 

—  high  tension,  ii,  466 

—  inequality  on  two  sides,  ii,  14 

—  infrequent,  ii,  5 

—  intermittent,  ii,  8 

—  irregular,  ii,  9 

»-  in  jaundice,  ii,  840 

— -  of  mitral  regurgitation,  ii,  77 

—  of  mitral  stenosis,  ii,  76 

—  in  pericardial  effusion,  ii,  96 

—  in  peritonitis,  ii,  806 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1064 

—  in  pyrexia,  i,  89 

—  ratio  to  respiration  in  pneumonia,  i,  991 

—  slow  abd  infrequent,  ii,  6 

—  tension  of,  ii,  18 

—  water-hammer,  ii,  68 

—  wiry,  ii,  14 
Pulsus  paradoxus,  ii,  98 

Pupils  contracted  from  pressure  on  sympa- 
thetic, ii,  107 

—  —  from  aneurysm  of  transverse  aorta,  ii, 

107 

—  —  from  thoracic  growths,  ii,  119 
in  typhus,  i,  108 

—  dilated  in  chorea,  i,  728 

—  —  in  enteric  fever,  i,  418 

—  in  ffeneral  paralysis  of  insane,  i,  688 

—  in  tocomotor  ataxy,  i,  629 

—  in  meningitis,  i,  641 

—  in  migraine,  i,  778 

—  in  tabes,  i,  629 

Purgatives  in  JBriph^t  disease,  ii,  609 
— >  in  dyspepsia,  ii,  886 

—  in  ursDmia,  ii,  468 

—  use  and  abuse  of  in  constipation,  ii,  211 
Purpura,  ii,  669 

—  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  656 

—  in  measles,  i,  181 

—  in  plague,  i,  222 

—  in  relapsing  fever,  i,  126 

—  in  sarcomatosis,  i,  85 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  188 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  202 

—  in  typhus,  i,  106 

—  urticans,  ii,  880 

—  variolosa,  i,  202 
Purpurine,  ii,  421 

Pus  in  urine,  causes  of,  ii,  586 

tests  for,  ii,  626 

Pus-cells,  i,  48 
Pustular  eczema,  ii,  785 
Pustule,  ii,  766 

—  mali^B;nant,  i,  850 
Putrid  urine,  ii,  427 
Py»mia,  i,  61 

—  and  cerebral  abscess,  i,  626 

—  chronic,  i,  69 

—  diag^osiB  from  apoplexy,  i,  587 

—  —  enteric  fever,  i,  168 

—  diagnosis  from  rheumatism,  ii,  700 

—  idiopathic,  1,  65 


Pywmia,  iniemal,  i,  €2 

—  as  a  cause  of  jaundice,  i]»  842 
PjreUtis,  ii,  686 

—  tubercular,  ii,  546 
Pylephlebitis  purulenta,  ii,  842 

—  adhesiva,  il  828 
Pylorectomy,  ii,  201 
Idioms,  cancer  of,  ii,  196 
Pyo-pneumothorax,  i,  1046 

Pyrexia,  i,  27, 1027;  «m  alto  Temporatiire, 
Fever 

—  asthenic  i,  40 

—  in  drrhosis,  ii,  872 

—  classification  of,  i,  80 

—  clinical  varieties  of ,  i,  85 

—  course  of,  i,  87 

—  degrees  of,  i,  80 

—  defervescence,  i,  88 

—  fastig^um,  i,  87 

—  hectic  variety,  i,  85 

—  idiopathic,  i,  84 

—  initial  stage,  i,  86 

—  in  leuchffimia,  ii,  622 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1068 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  998 

—  in  acute  pulmonaiy  tubercolosis,  i,  1116 

—  pulse  in,  i,  89 

—  respiration  in,  i,  41 

—  stages  of,  i,  29,  86 

—  sthenic  i,  40 

—  theories  of  causation,  i,  82 

—  wasting  in,  i,  88 

Pyrogallic  acid  locally  in  paoria^  ii,  809 

—  —  and  hemoglo^uria,  ii,  488 

for  ringworm,  ii,  864 

Pyrosis,  ii,  170 

Pathogenic  fever,  i,  186 
Pyuria,  ii,  686 

—  in  cystitis,  ii,  586 

—  in  suppurative  nephritis,  ii,  689 

—  in  tubercular  disme  of  kidn^,  ii,  548 


Quantitative  estimation  of  albumen  in  urine. 

ii,447 
^  —  of  sugar  in  urine,  ii,  568 

of  uric  add  in  urine  ii*  419 

Quarantine,  i,  17 

—  against  plague,  i,  224 

—  against  yellow  fever,  i,  845 
Quartan  ague  i«  825 
Quinine  in  ague  U  887 

—  in  eczema,  ii,  TBI 

—  in  facial  neuralgia,  i,  898 

—  in  hemoglobinuria,  ii,  486 

—  in  pertussis,  i,  1142 

—  in  prurigc  ii»  808 

—  rash,  ii,  886 
Quinsy,  ii,  189 
Quotidian  ague  h  825 


R. 


Babies  in  animals,  i,  872 
—  in  man,  i,  878 
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Baohialgia,  i,  464 

Bachitio  chest,  ii,  786 

BaobitiB,  ii,  783 ;  «m  also  Bickett 

Badesyge,  i,  277 

B&lei  in  bronchitis,  i,  958 

—  oonsonating,  i,  938 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1072, 1078 

—  in  pnenmonia,  i,  989 

—  theory  of,  i,  987 

Barefied  air  in  treatment  of  bronchitis,  i,  979 
Baw,  definition  of,  ii,  768 
Baynamd*$  disease,  ii,  489 
Beactlon  of  degeneration,  i,  899 

—  in  acnte  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  490 

—  in  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  496 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  546 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  486 

—  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  i,  498 
Becoyery  from  acnte  yellow  atrophy,  ii,  869 

—  from  hydrophobia  (P),  i,  S7Q,fooUnote 

—  from  phthisis,  i,  1061, 1080 

—  from  tnberenlar  meningitis,  646 

—  from  tetanns,  i,  727 
Becnrrence  of  ague-fit,  i,  826 

—  of  cholera,  i,  248 

—  of  eczema,  ii,  769 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  161 

—  of  erysipelas,  i,  2(62 

—  of  measles,  i,  188 

—  of  mumps,  ii,  186 

—  of  plastic  bronchitis,  i,  988 

—  of  pneumonia,  i,  996 

—  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  128 

—  of  rubeola,  i,  198 

—  of  scarlatina,  i,  198 

—  of  syphilis,  i,  298 

—  of  typhus,  i,  116 

—  of  varicella,  i,  219 

—  of  variola,  i,  210 

—  of  whooping-cough,  i,  1189 
Becurrent  fibroid  tumour,  i,  76 

—  laryngeal  nerve,  paralysis  of,  i,  869 
Bed  softening  of  cord,  i,  440 
Beduplicated  cardiac  sounds,  ii,  74 

—  second  sound,  ii,  68 
Beflez  action  in  chorea,  i,  728 

abolished  by  shock,  i,  488 

co-ordination  of,  i,  432 

—  »-  in  acnte  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  490 

—  —  in  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  495 
in  hemiparaplegia,  i,  469 

in  hysteria,  i,  806 

in  paraplegia,  i,  431 

loss  of,  in  Lances  paralysis,  i,  457 

—  paraplegia,  i,  460 
Beflezes,  deep  or  visceral,  i,  484 

—  superficial,  i,  488 
Begurgitation,  gastric,  ii,  169 

—  ODSophageal,  ii,  147 

—  through  pulmonary  valve,  ii,  80 

—  through  aortic  valve,  ii,  67 

—  through  mitral  valve,  ii,  75 

—  through  tricuspid  valve,  ii»  80 
Belapse  of  rheumatism,  ii,  696 

—  of  cholera,  i,  280 

—  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  658 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  149 


Belapse  of  measles,  i,  188 

—  of  relapsing  fbver,  i,  127 

—  of  typhus,  i,  110 

—  of  varicella,  i,  218 
Belapsing  fever,  i,  124  et  9$q, 
Bemittent  fever,  i,  828 
Benal  calculi,  ii,  512 

—  casts,  ii,  454 

—  colic,  ii,  622 

—  cushion,  ii,  457 

—  cyst,  ii,  496 

—  droDsy,  ii,  456, 480 

—  inadequacy,  ii,  412 

—  pulse,  ii,  465 

BesoluUon  of  inflammation,  i,  55 
Besonance,  amphoric,  i,  980 

—  osteal,  i,  980 

—  pulmonary,  i,  927 

—  tubular,  i,  980 

—  tympanitic,  i,  929 
Bestraint  of  insane  patients,  i,  847 
Betinal  hcemorrhage  in  m.  BrigkHi^  ii,  461 
Betinitis  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  606 

»-  from  lardaoeous  kidneys,  ii,  491 

—  from  leuchsBmia,  ii,  622 

—  from  meningitis,  i,  662 

—  from  parenchymatous  nephritis,  ii,  460 

—  from  syphilis,  i,  804 

Betraction  of  head  in  meningitis,  i,  656 
Betroperitoneal  hernia,  ii,  268 
Betropharyngeal  abscess,  i,  889 
Bhagades,ii,758 
Bheumatic  fever,  ii,  686 

—  nodules,  ii,  692 

<'  Bheumatic  gout,"  ii,  722 
Bheumatism,  acute,  ii,  686-712 

—  chronic,  ii,  718 

—  and  chorea,  i,  741 

—  and  erythema,  ii,  884 

—  and  gout,  ii,  699 

—  effect  on  cardiac  muscle,  ii,  42 

—  muscular,  ii,  714 

—  after  scarlatina,  i,  191 
Bheumatoid  arthritis,  ii,  722 
Bhinoderma,  ii,  796 
Bhinosderoma,  ii,  917 
Bhonchus,  i,  958 

Bib,  excision  in  empyema,  i,  1042 
Bice-water  stools  of  diolera,  i,  228,  284 
Bickets,  ii,  788-746 

—  acute,  ii,  789 

—  and  hypertrophy  of  brain,  i,  691 

—  and  laryngismus  stridulus,  i,  879 

—  and  tetany,  i,  711 

Bight  and  \m  ddee — liability  to  pleurisy, 
i,  1027, 1046 

—  —  to  pneumonia,  i,  987 
to  lona,  ii,  988 

Bigidity,  early,  of  hemiplegia,  i,  565 

—  late,  of  honiplegia,  i,  567 

—  to  hysteria,  i,  806 

—  from  insular  sclerosis,  i,  544 

—  fttmi  meningeal  hmnorrhage,  i,  578 

—  of  neck  in  meningitis,  i,  666 

—  in  paralysis  agitans,  i,  716 

—  in  spastic  paraplegia,  i,  481 
Bigors,i,  86;  ii,982 
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Bigots,  febrile,  i,  186, 179, 187,  ^00, 260 

—  from  absceM  of  brain,  i,  622 

—  in  agne,  i,  &24 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  991 
Bingwonn  of  Uie  body,  ii,  86iS 

—  of  the  chin,  ii,  851 

—  of  the  Bcalp,  ii,  858 
Bitni  strdonicns,  i,  721 
Bodent  ulcer,  i,  92;  ii,  981 

—  —  diagnosis  from  lupus,  ii,  906 
Boieola,  ii,  825 

—  annulata,  ii,  826 

—  choleraica,  i,  280 

—  epidemica,  i,  196 

—  fnrfuracea,  ii,  826 

—  syphilitica,  i,  286;  ii,  897 

—  Tariolosa,  i,  201 

«  Botation  "  in  hysteria,  i,  819 

Bdtheln,  1,196 

Bound-worms,  ii,  288 

Bub  in  broncho-pneumonia,  i,  1006 

—  Sn  emphysema  of  lungs,  i,  971 

—  pericardial,  ii,  94 

—  peritoneal,  i,  1019 

—  pleuritic,  i,  1019 
Bubeola,  i,  196  et  »e§, 
Bumination,  ii,  147, 170 
Bupia,  ii,  899 
Bupture  of  heart,  ii,  52 


S. 


Saccharine  in  diabetes,  ii,  688 
Saccharometer,  ii,  667,  668 
Sago-grain  resides,  ii,  857 
Sago-spleen,  ii,  606 
St  Vitus's  dance,  i,  728 
Salaam-palsy,  i,  701 
Salidn  in  rheumatism,  ii,  704  et  wq. 
Salicylate  of  soda  in  rheumatism,  ii,  704 
Salioylic  acid  for  corns  and  callosities,  ii,  Si 

—  reduction  of  copper  in  urine,  ii,  566 

—  rash,  ii,  887 

Sali?ary  glands,  diseases  of,  ii,  185  et  seq. 
Salivation,  ii,  185 

—  in  bulbar  paralysis,  i,  608 

—  in  hydrophobia,  i,  871 

—  from  mercury,  i,  521 ;  ii,  185 

—  from  potassium  iodide,  ii,  185 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  208 
Saltatorial  spasms,  i,  700 
Santonin  as  a  yermifuge,  ii,  291 
Saroina  yentriculi,  i,  14;  ii,  197 

—  in  urine,  ii,  481 
Sarcoma,  i,  80 

—  aWeolar,  i,  81 

—  of  brain,  i,  600 

—  of  cerebral  meninges,  i,  600 

—  of  kidney,  ii,  550 

—  of  larynx,  i,  912 

—  of  lirer,  ii,  887 

—  lymphatic,  i,  87 

—  of  mediastinum,  ii,  116 

—  melanotic,  i,  82 

—  multiple,  i,  88 


Sarcoma,  round-celled,  i,  80 

—  of  skiD,i,82;  11,981 

—  of  spinal  cord,  i,  451 

—  spindle-celled,  i,  80 

—  of  stomach,  ii,  191 
Sarcomatoais,  i,  88 

Saroopte8hominis,ii,789;  meaUo Aemm 
Saturnine  gout,  ii,  678 

—  palsy,  i,  519,./bo^flMfo 
Satyriasis,  ii,  918 

Sayrttt  jtLcket  in  spinal  caries,  i,  479 

Scab,  ii,  757 

Scabies,  ii,  788  ^  m^. 

Scale,  ii,  758 

Scarification  for  gutta  rosea*  ii,  879 

—  for  lupus,  ii,  912 
Scarlatina,  i,  185  ei  seq, 

—  anginosa,  i,  190 

—  hemorrhagica,  i,  190 

—  maligna,  i,  190 

Scarlatinal  nephritis,  ii,  47<^  481,/[>0l-si»«f 

Scars,  u,  758 

^  in  relation  to  cheloid,  ii,  924 

Scelotyrbe  f estinans,  i,  717 

Scherlievo  of  Hume,  i,  277 

Schizomycetes,  i,  14 

Sciatica,  i,  890  et  eeq. 

Scirrhus,  i,  90;  ii,  980 

Sclerema,  ii,  890 

Sderiasis,  ii,  888 

Sclerodermia,  ii,  88H3 

Sclerosis  of  bndn,  i,  690 

—  of  cord,  i,  441 

^  disseminated  cerebro-spinal,  i,  641 

—  insular,  i,  641 

—  lateral,  i,  602 

—  —  after  cerebral  leaon,  i,  668 
ascending,  i,  481 

descending,  i,  477 

—  —  in  general  paralysis,  i,  686 

—  miliary,  i,  686 

»-  posterior  in  general  paralysis,  i,  686 

in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  582 

Sclerostomum  dnodenale,  ii,  298 

Sclerotitis  in  gonorrhcDal  arthritis^  ii,  717 

Scorbutus,  ii,  650 

Scraping  in  treatment  of  lupos^  ii,  912 

Scratch  mark,  ii,  758 

Scriyener's  psdsy,  i,  702 

Scrofula,  i,  1089 ;  ii,  908 

Scrofulides,  ii,  907 

Scurvy,  ii,  650  et  eeq, 

—  as  a  cause  of  pericarditis,  ii,  98 
Seasons,  efi'ect  on  bronchitis,  i,  977 

—  relation  to  pneumoma,  i,  996 

—  —  to  rheumatism,  ii,  698 
Sea  voyage  in  phthisis,  i,  1108 
Sebaceous  cyst,  ii,  846 
SeborrhoDa,  ii,  845 

—  oongestiva,  ii,  914 

—  corporis,  ii,  796 

—  sicca,  ii,  845 

Secondary  fever  of  smallpox,  i,  206 

Semi-tertian  ague,  i,  825 

Sensation  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  644 

—  in  henuplegia,  i,  664 

—  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  626 
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SeDsatlon  in  migndne,  i,  778 

—  in  panljib  ag^tani,  i»  716 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  480 

—  in  writen*  cramp,  i,  708 

—  in  hyrteria,  i,  804 
Septiomnia,  i,  62 

Seroufl  inflammations  in  m.  Sri^htH,  ii,  460 
Serratni  magnnf,  paralysii  of,  i,  897 
Sexes,  proportion  of,  affected  with— 
*-  aneurysm,  ii,  1(^ 

—  exophthalmic  goitre,  ii,  126 

—  general  paralysis,  i,  681 
•r-  ffont,  ii,  676 

—  hemoglohinnria,  ii,  485 
«-  thoracic  tnmonrs,  ii,  120 
Shaking  palsy>  i,  715 
Shampooing,  ««e  Massage 
Shingles,  iee  Zona 
Sihhens,  1,277;  u,  922 
SibUns,  i,  987,  958 

Sick  headache,  i,  776 

—  —  and  xanthelasma,  ii,  894 
Siderosis  of  lungs,  i,  1095 
Silver-salts  in  treatment  of  tabes,  i,  587 

of  epilep^,  i,  767 

Simulation  of  epdepsy,  i,  768 
Singultus,  ii,  178 

Sinuses  of  skull,  thrombi  of,  i,  675 
Skatol,  u,  415 

Skin,  diseases  of,  ii,  752  adflnemf  §e$  alio 
£mptions 

—  in  dUbetes,  ii,  572 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1068 

8kod€f$  resonance  in  pleural  effusion,  i,  1025 
Skull  of  congenital  syphilis,  i,  808 

—  of  cretins,  i,  859 

—  of  hydrocephalus,  i,  666 

—  of  rickets,  ii,  787 
Smallpox,  i,  19^214 
Smell,  paralysis  of,  i,  421 
Smoking*  effect  on  heart,  ii,  41 
Soda  in  jaundice,  ii,  848 

Soft  chancre,  i,  280 

Softening  of  the  brain,  558,  684»  675 

relation  to  hisoionrhage,  i,  555 

red,  i,  554, 682 

white,  i,  554,  675 

yeUow,  i,  554,  601 

—  of  spinal  cord,  i,  489 

—  —  relation  to  hemorrhage,  i,  440 
Soil  and  phthisis,  i,  1099 
Soil*water  theory  of  cholera,  i,  241 

—  —  of  enteric  f  erer,  i,  166 
Soldiers,  hypertrophy  of  heart  in,  ii,  89 

—  albuminuria  in,  ii,  449,  450 
Solitary  follicles  in- dysentery,  ii,  225 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  155 

—  in  HodgMn*$  disease,  ii,  681 
Solvent  treatment  of  renal  calculi,  ii,  540 
Somnambulism,  i,  817 

—  in  paroxysmal  insanity,  i,  778 
Sore  throat,  U,  189 

Spasm  of  glottis  in  laryngismus,  i,  877 

in  spurious  croup,  i,  885 

in  true  croup,  i,  887 

in  hysteria,  i,  807 

«-  of  face,  i,  694 


Spasm  of  muscles  after  facial  pavalysis*  i>  412 
^—  of  throat  in  hydrophobia,  i,  870 
Spasms  produced  by  fSUigpie,  i,  699 
Spasmodic  croup,  i,  884 

—  nervous  diseases,  i,  698  §t  §tq. 

—  tic,  i,  694 

—  torticollis,  i,  694 
Spasmus  glottidis,  i,  877 
Spastic  paraplegia,  i,  480 
in  chUdren,  i,  482 

—  —  with  atrophy,  i,  502 

— ^  paresis  in  insular  sclerosis,  i,  544 
Specific  diseases,  i,  11, 16,  98 

characteristics  of,  i,  100 

table  of,  i,  102 

—  gravity  of  urine,  ii,  407 

in  diabetes*  ii,  569 

in  m.  BrigUU,  ii,  480, 490,  497 

Spedalskhed,  §ee  Leprosy 

Speech  in  bulbar  paralysis,  i,  507 

—  in  chronic  merouriidism,  i,  521 
-*  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  548 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  688 

—  in  idiocy,  i,  856 

—  in  mignine,  i,  778 

—  in  paralysis  agitans,  i,  717 
Spermatorrhoaa,  i,  824 
^hacelus,  $99  Gangrene 
Sphygmograph,  ii,  8 
Sphygmographic  tracings  in  fever,  i,  40 
Spina  bifida  and  hvdrocephalns,  i,  666 
Spinal  cord,  ansomia  of,  i,  451 

—  in  acute  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  492 

—  in  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  495 

—  concusnon  of,  1, 454 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  686 

—  glioma  of,  i,  451 

—  hsmorrhage  intob  S,  449 

—  hyperemia  af,  i,  458 

—  irritation  of,  i,  464 

— •  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  581 

—  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  i,  500 

—  sarcoma  of,  i,  451 

—  sclerosb  of,  i,  441;  999  aUo  Sderoets 

—  segment  of,  i,  429,/oo/-«o<s 

—  sensorpr  and  motor  tracts  of,  i,  488 

—  softening  of,  i,  440 

—  syphilis  of,  i,  459 

—  tuberde  of,  i,  450 

—  tumour  of,  i,  478 

Spinal  curvature,  result  of  wryneck,  i,  697 

—  paralysis  in  adults,  i,  494 
"—  —  chronic  cases,  i,  495 
Spine,  999  YertebrsB 
Spirillum,  1, 14 

—  of  relapting  fever,  i,  129 
Spiroch»ta  O&rmeieri,  i,  180, 181 
Spirometer,  i,  942 

Spleen,  abscess  of,  ii,  60,  605 

—  in  ague,  i,  829 

—  in  anthrax,  i,  855 

—  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  60 

—  in  ^rrhosis  of  liver,  ii,  871 

—  diseases  of,  ii,  604 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  158 

—  in  Qrao9e  disease,  %  180 

—  in  ffodgJfkifi  disease^  ii,  629 
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Spleen,  hydatid  of,  ii,  606 

—  Urdaoeona,  ii,  606 

—  in  leoebttmia,  ii,  619 

—  physioftl  diagnosia  of,  ii,  619 

—  in  relapsing  fever,  i,  129 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  788 

—  in  acnte  tobercolosis,  ii,  892,  606 

—  in  typhns,  i.  111 
Splenectomy,  ii,  626 
Splenisation  of  long,  ii,  60 
Spontaneous  origin  of  contag^  i,  16 
Spoon,  sharp,  in  treatment  of  lupos,  ii,  912 
Spnrions  croup,  i,  886 

—  hydrocephalus,  i,  646 
Sputa  in  anthraoosis,  i,  1096 

—  in  asthma,  i,  1147 

— •  in  hronohiectasis,  i,  974 

—  in  bronchitis,  acute,  i,  966 

chronic,  i,  962 

foetid,  i,  974 

—  in  gangrene  of  lung,  i,  1014 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1066 
— >  in  pneumonia,  i,  992 

—  in  acute  pulmonary  tubercnloais,  i,  1116 
Stammering,  i,  701 

Staphylococcus,  i,  14 
Starvation  in  aneurysm,  ii,  109 
Statistics  from  Guy's  Hospital— 

—  of  abscess  of  brain,  i,  627  (Pitt) 

—  of  abscess  of  Uver,  ii,  868  (Campbell) 

—  of  aneurysm,  ii,  114  (Parkin) 

—  of  acute  yeUoir  atnmhy,  ii,  882  (P.  S.) 

—  of  area,  u,  878  (P.  S.) 

—  of  cancer  of  stomach,  ii,  190, 194  (Shaw) 

—  of  cerebral  embolism,  1,  660  (C.  H.  F.) 

hemorrhage,  i,  660  (G.  H.  F.) 

tumours,  i,  628  (W.  H.  White) 

—  of  chorea,  murmur  ixl,  i,  780  (Manser, 

Halstead,  Goodall) 

sex  and  age,  i,  788  (Hughes  and 

P.S.) 

—  of  cirrhosis,  hepatic,  ii,  866  (Price) 

—  of  colotomy,  ii,  267  (Bryant) 

—  of  diabetes  (anatomy),  ii,  678  (Campbell) 
and  phthisis,  ii,  676,  (Eelbe) 

—  of  erythema,  ii,  814  (P.  a) 

—  of  gastric  ulcer,  ii,  182, 188  (Eeiif  enheim^ 

—  of  gonorrhoBal  synovitis,  ii,  716  (Bickette) 

—  of  hemoptysis  in  m.  cordis,  ii,  62,  ^o^ 

not€  (Shaw) 

—  of  bruits  in  rheumatism,  ii,  690  (Manser) 

—  of  hereditarv  diabetes,  ii,  686  (Nevins) 

—  of  intestinal  obstruction,  ii,  276  (Shaw 

and  P.  S.) 

—  of  invagination,  ii,  246,  260  (P.  S.) 

—  of  hurdaceous  disease,  ii,  486, 486  (Lan- 

caster and  Campbell) 

—  of  locality  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  i, 

666  (C.  H.  F.) 

—  of  miliary  tuberculosis  (age),  i,  1120 

(C.  H.  P.) 

—  of  osteoarthritis,  ii,  727  (P.  S.) 

—  of  paralysis  agitans,  i,  718  (Shaw) 

—  of  pityriasis  rubra,  ii,  814  (P.  S.)     - 

—  of  primary  peritonitis  with  effusion,  ii, 

817  (C.  H.  F.) 

—  of  psoriasis  (sex  and  age),  ii,  808  (P.  S.) 


Statistics,  from  Chiy's  Hospital — 

—  of  rheumatian,  ii*  694(Ma]iMr  aad  Shad* 

weU) 
and  chorea»  1,742  (Hughes aad  P.S.) 

—  —  and  seasons,  u,  698  (Capes) 

natural   course^   ii,  7C&   (GoU  and 

Sutton) 
salicylic  treatment,  ii,  706  (C.  H.  F.) 

—  of  ringworm,  ii,  861  (P.  S.) 

—  of  sderodermia,  ii,890(C.  H.  F.  and  P.  S.) 

—  of  sex  and  age  in  tubercular  meningitis^ 

i,  689  (C.  H.  P.) 

—  of  spiiua  paralysis,  i,  647  (Halataad  and 

Goodall) 

—  of  treatment  of  empyema  in  diildi«n,  i, 

1042  (Goodhart) 

—  of  tuberculous  nephritis,  ii,  647  (C.  H.  F.) 
peritonitis,  ii,  819  (C.  H.  F.) 

—  of  typhUtis,  ii,  222  (C.  H.  ¥.  and  P.  8.) 

—  of  whooping-cough,  i,  1140  (Goodhart) 

—  of  lona,  ii,  940  (P.  &) 
Status  epilepticus,  i,  797 
Steatoma,  ii,  846 

Stenosis  of  aortic  orifice,  ii,  67 

—  of  mitral  orifice,  ii,  71 

—  of  pulmonarv  orifice^  ii,  79 

—  of  trachea,  i,  919 

—  of  tricuspid  orifice,  ii,  80 
Stertor  in  apoplexy,  i,  679 
Stethometer,  i,  942 
Stethoscope,  i,  982 
Stigmata,  i,  797 
Stomacace,  ii,  188 
Stomach,  carcinoma  of,  ii,  191 

—  acute  catarrh  of,  ii,  162 

—  chronic,  ii,  169 

—  cirrhosis  of,  ii,  202 

—  colloid  cancer  of,  ii,  193 

—  concretions  in,  ii,  202 

—  congestion  of,  ii,  161 
in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  60 

—  —  in  chronic  brondidtis,  i,  961 

—  —  in  acute  catarrh,  ii,  164 

—  —  in  chronic  catarrh,  ii,  169 
in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ii,  871 

—  cough,  i,  948 

—  dilatation  of,  acute,  ii,  167 
chronic,  ii,  168, 197 

—  diseases  of,  ii,  162-202 

—  post-mortem  digestion  of,  ii»  164 

—  sarcoma  of,  ii,  191 

—  ulcer  ot  ii»  178 

—  washing  out,  ii,  201 
Stomatitis,  ii,  181  et  9eq, 

—  in  oongenital  syphilis,  i,  801 

—  gangrenous,  ii,  188 

Stools  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  ii,  878 

—  of  cholera,  i,  228 

—  of  dysentery,  ii,  288 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  140 

—  of  hematemeds,  ii,  174 

—  of  obstructive  jaundice^  H,  846 
Strabismus,  i,  414  et  ttq. 

Stramonium  in  treatment  of  asthma,  i,  1148 
Strang^nlation  of  bowel,  ii,  267 
Streptococcus,  i,  14 
Stri»  atrophies  of  skin,  ii,  891 
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Strictare  of  bile-duct,  ii,  844 

—  of  colon,  canceroos,  ii,  267 

—  of  intestine,  ii,  256 

after  intossusception,  ii,  246 

—  —  after  tubercnlar  nicer,  ii,  820 

—  of  OBtophagng,  ii,  147, 148 

—  of  pyloms,  ii,  196 

—  of  nreter,  ii,  581 
Strobila  of  tssnia,  ii,  277 
Strongylns  gigae,  ii,  296 
Strophanthns  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  86 
Strophulns,  ii,  796 

»  albidns,  ii,  846 

Stmma,  ii,  908 

Strychnia  in  treatment  of  myelitis,  i,  449 

—  —  of  paralysis  of  larynx,  i,  878 

—  poisoning  by,  i,  724 
Stupor,  i,  886 

Styptics  in  bsematemesis,  11, 178 

—  in  hffimaturia,  ii,  621 

—  in  hflBmophilia,  ii,  668 

—  in  hemoptysis,  i,  1112 

—  in  purpura,  ii,  664 

—  in  scurvy,  ii,  658 
Subintrant  ague,  i,  326 
Subsultus  tendinum  in  fever,  i,  108 
Succnssion-splash^  i,  1048 
Sndamina,  ii,  689,  867 

Sudden  deatii  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  83 

Sugar  in  the  urine,  ii,  664 

Suicidal  tendency  in  melancholia,  i,  885 

Sulphate  of  lime  in  urine,  ii,  427 

Sulphur  in  treatment  of  scabies,  ii,  792 

Sulphuric  acid,  its  chemical  effects,  ii,  178 

Sulphurous  acid  as  a  parasiticide,  ii,  864 

Sunstroke,  i,  787 

Suppression  of  urine,  «m  Urine 

Suppuration  and  lardaceous  disease,  ii,  486 

Suppurative  nephritis,  ii,  588 

—  —  in  paraplegia^  i,  437 
Supra-clavicular  swelling  in  cretins,  i,  861 
Suspension  in  treatment  of  tabes,  i,  688 
Sweat  as  an  initant,  ii,  867 
Sweat-glands,  affections  of,  ii,  866  €t  «#}. 
Sweating  in  ague,  i,  826 

—  local,  in  aneurysm,  ii,  107 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  188 

—  in  paralysis  agitans,  i,  717 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1068 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  689 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  7B9 

—  sickness,  i,  226 

—  in  tetanus,  i,  722 
Sycosis,  ii,  849 

—  capiUitii  framboesiformis,  ii,  852 
^  parasitica,  ii,  861 
Symmetrical  gangrene,  ii,  439 
Symmetry  in  cutaneous  diseases,  ii,  769 

—  of  eciema,  ii,  766 

—  of  erythema,  ii,  824 

—  of  lupus  erythematosus,  ii,  916 

—  of  phthisis,  i,  1066 

—  of  psoriasis,  ii,  806 

—  of  scabies,  ii,  790 

—  of  syphilodermia,  ii,  900 
Sympa&etio  ganglia   in   Chwoe^  disease, 

ii,129 


Sympathetic  ganglia  in  Addi$<m*»  disease, 

—  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  i,  686 
Symptoms,  objective  and  subjective,  i,  6 
Syncopal  ague,  i,  327 

Syncope,  ii,  14 

—  fatal,  in  acute  alcoholism,  i,  792 

in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  82 

in  diphtheria,  i,  266 

in  phthisis,  i,  1079 

in  pleuritic  effusion,  i,  1036 

Synovial  rheumatism,  ii,  713 
Synovitis  after  bronchiectasis,  i,  976 

—  in  dysentery,  ii,  236 

—  gonorrhoeal,  ii,  716 

—  tubercular,  i,  1118 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  191 
Syphilis,  i,  276 

—  a  cause  of  aneurysm,  ii,  104, 112 
— -  of  cerebral  arteries,  i,  661,692 
— •  of  brain  and  meninges,  i,  698 

—  congenital,  i,  297 
of  bones,  i,  299,  802 

—  —  of  cornea,  1, 304 

—  —  of  the  lung,  i,  1013 

—  cutanea,  i,  285,*  ii,  896 

—  a  cause  of  lardaceous  disease,  ii,  486 

—  of  larynx,  I,  900 

—  of  liver,  ii,  374 

—  of  lungs,  i,  1011,  lO92,/oo<-«of0 

—  a  cause  of  meningitis,  i,  648 

—  a  cause  of  mvelitis,  i,  444 

—  of  placenta,  i,  299 

—  preceding  hemoglobinuria,  ii,  436 

—  primary,  i,  279,  283 

—  secondary,  i,  284 

—  of  spinal  arteries,  i,  469 

—  of  spinal  meninges,  i,  469 

—  a  cause  of  tabes,  i,  636 

—  tertiary,  i,  289 
Syphilitic  arteritis,  i,  661 

—  cardiac  g^mma,  ii,  46 
«  fever,  1,284 

—  insanity,  i,  844 

—  phthisis,  i,  1091 

—  stenosis  of  trachea  and  bronchi,  i,  919 

—  ulcer,  diagnosis  from  lupus,  ii,  90iS 
Syphilodermia,  ii,  896 

—  of  congenital  syphilis,  i,  301 

—  macular,  i,  286 

—  papular,  i,  286 

—  pustular,  i,  287 

—  squamous,  i,  287 

—  tertiary,  i,  286, 289 
Syringomyelus,  i,  461,  604 
Systemic  diseases  of  the  cord,  i,  489 

T. 

«  Tabby  "  degeneration  of  heart,  ii,  61 
Tabes,  1, 1069,  fooi^note 

—  and  insanity,  i,  846 

—  dorsalis,  i,  624  ##  M7. 

—  mesenterica,  ii,  319 
Tabid  arthritis,  H,  781 
Taohe  oMbrale,  i,  641 
Tachycardia,  ii,  6 
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TMtile  voeU  fremitw  in  pMUBOns,  i,  990 
Taoim  medioauidlati.  ii,  aas 

Tapeworms,  ii,  877 
Ikr  acne,  ii,  848 

—  locaU  J  in  treataeot  of  ecmna,  li,  775 
of  Hdwtt  rttber,  ii,  800 

—  — -  of  paorkwa,  ii,  809 
Tanatafifo,  i,  818 

TtmsMCum  in  tnatment  of  janndioe,  ii»  848 
Tbeth  growid  down  in  UtliMia,  ii,  834 

—  of  inkcrited  lyi^ulii,  1,  808 

—  in  rid^eU,  ii,  988 

Tbignt  pelade,  ii,  872 ;  «ee  «2m  Azea 
Temperatere.  i,  80 

—  in  abaeeM  of  iMrain,  i»  889 

—  m  aeuie  alrophie  pan^fsa,  i,  490 

—  m  aeuie  wuBmtj  tabefcolona,  i,  1118 

—  ia  aeale  jeUow  ateophy  of  liTer»  ii,  878 

—  m  agiw»  1*884 

—  ia  mwii  geMraUj,  u,  816 

-~  m  grave  Mtiopattnc  anarmia,  nb  844 

—  in  apoplexy,  i,  679 

—  in  bffoadto-pnewonia,  i,  1006 

—  in  cirihoaia  of  fiver^  ii»  878 

—  in  diolera,  i,  888, 880,  838 

—  in  dnonie  aliopkic  pandyiii^  i,  406 

—  in  dengne^  i,  847 

—  in  diabetee,ii,  678 

—  iadiplitteria,i,866 

—  in  enterieferer,  i.  187, 141, 148, 160 

—  in  epilepay,  i»  764 

—  in  eiynpcSas,  i,  860 

—  inglandefi^  i,881 

—  in  javndiee,  ii,  848 

—  in  lene hwnia,  ii,  888 

—  loeal,  in  inflammafcioo,  i,  49 
in  nmacolar  atrophy,  i»  498 

—  innMadee,i,179,180 
— ■  in  raeningitia,  i,  848 

epidemie  eerebro-apinal,  i,  668 

—  inm7^tii»i,446 

—  paradoxieal,  i,  81 

—  m  peritonitii,  ii,  808 

—  in  phthitia,  i,  1083 

—  in  plagn^  i*  881 

—  in  pleori^,  i,  1087 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  998 

—  posfc-mortem  riae  in  tetanns,  i,  788 

—  in  rel^Ming  fever,  i,  186, 187 

—  in  reoal  tnbercolosis,  li,  648 

—  in  ilieamataam,  ii,  689 

—  in  mbeola,  i,  197 

—  in  acarlathia,  i,  187 

~  in  fmaUpox,i,  800,  807,809 

—  aabnormal,  i,  48 

—  in  syphilii*  i»  884 

—  in  tetanns,  i,  788 

~  in  ^ypbns,  i,  106, 108 

—  inTari€ella«i,818 

—  in  jellow  ferer,  i,  889 

Tender  pointa  in  neoralgia,  i,  884^  887 

—  in  radualgia,  i,  486 
Tendon-reflex  in  paraplegia,  i,  484 

—  in  latend  aderoaia,  i,  481 

—  aboenoe  in  loccmiotor  ataxy,  i,  638 
Tertian  ague,  i,  886 


i,887 
Teatia  in  Ad§kii^9  dJieaaBj  ii»  688 

—  ijpliilitie,  i,  891 

—  ioberele  of,  ii,  647;  aae  dee  ii,  607 
TetaaiDa,  jw  Tetony 

Tetaana,  i,  780 

—  acute,  i«  786 

—  chrome,  i,  786 

—  hydrophobicoa,  i,  876 

—  idiopathic^  i,  ^3 

—  neoaatofm,  i,  988 

—  traaBMtic,  i,  788 
Tetaay,  i,  708 

Tlialamna,  toaioar  o^  i,  619 
Then^eotici  generally,  i,  9 
ThenwNaeter,  ^nieal,  i,  87 
Thermolnetric  charia,  i,  89 
Thirat  ia  diabetea  inaipidaa,  ii.  409 

aidlitne>ii>671 

TiomBew^t  diaeaae,  i,  718 
Tboraeoeeatenik  i,  1087 

Thorax  of  arrhoaia  of  laag»i,  1010 

—  of  empyema,  i,  1080 

—  ofphUu8ia,i,1074 

—  of  pleoral  efliMioa,  i,  1088 

—  examinatioB  0^1,986 

—  of  emphy8ema,i,9e9 

—  of  phthiaia,  i,  1074 

—  of  rickety  ii,  786 

Tlioni-apple  cr^tala  of  Itthie  add,  ii,  418 

Thread*  wuruis,  ii,  891 

Thrin,  tactile,  ii,  66;  aw  aim  Freantm 

inaneary8m,ii,106 

Throat-coogh,  i,  947 
Thiombowv  ii»  188 

—  cardiac  ii,  46 

—  of  cerebral  arfeeric8,i,660 

—  —  atnoaea,  i,  674 

—  of  femoral  Tein  in  enterie  fev«r»  i»  149 

—  of  portal  Toin,  ii,  886 
Thradi,ii,184 
Thymic  aathma,  i,  877 
Thymol  aa  a  pandtidde,  ii««666 
Thymna,  aoppnration  in  congenital  ayphffiit 

i,800 
Thyroid  body,  abaence  of  in  cretiaib  i,  860 

—  in  exophthalmic  goitre  ii,  187 

—  remoral  o^  a  canae  of  rrrtiniam,  i,  866 
Thyrotomy,  i,  911 

Tic-doolooreax,  i,  886 

—  apaamodic,  i,  694 
Tic]iopaia,i,776 
Tinea,  ii,  868  e#  aaf . 
~  dranata,  ii,  866 


—  &Toaa,  ii,C 

—  imbricata,  ii,  866 

—  marginata,  11,866 

—  roaea,  ii,  870;  aae  abe  FS^rnada  I 

—  acntolata,  ii,  868 
•— ayoona,  S,  849 

—  tonanrana,  ii,  868 


Tongue  in  bronohitia,  i,  967 

—  in  dironic  ^^aentery,  ii,  888 
--in  diabetea,  ii,  671 

—  in  enterica,  i,  IM 
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Tongue  in  gatiritis,  ii,  158 

—  ichthyosis  of»  ii,  888 

—  paralysis  of,  i,  420 

—  in  pnenmonia,  i,  993 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  688 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  187 

—  in  tertiary  syphilis,  i,  290 

—  tremnlons  in  general  paralysis,  i,  683 

—  ulcer  of,  in  pertussis,  i,  1138 

—  ulcers  cf  ,  ii,  182 
Tonic  spasm,  i,  752 

—  wryneck,  i,  696 
Tonsillitis,  acute,  ii,  189 

—  chronic,  ii,  141 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  692 
— •  in  scarlatina,  i,  187 
Tooth-cough,  i,  948 
Tophi,  ii,  672 
Torticollis,  i,  695 
Torula  cerevisisB*  i,  14 

—  —  in  vomit,  ii,  197 

—  in  diahetic  urine,  iii,  569 

—  in  gastric  dilatation,  ii,  197 
Toxic  alhuminuria,  ii,  453 

—  eruptions  of  the  dcin,  ii,  834 

—  hemoglohinuria,  ii,  483 

—  paraplegia,  i,  528 

Trachea,  ohstrucUon  of,  i,  916, 919 

from  ahscess  of  mediastinum,  i,  918 

from  aneurysm,  i,  917 

from  dilated  left  auricle,  i,  919 

from  goitre,  i,  917 

from  primary  carcinoma,  i,  919 

—  —  from  scrofulous  glands,  i,  918 

—  —  from  syphilitic  ulcerations,  i,  919 

—  »-  from  tumour  of  mediastinum^  i,  918 

—  —  from  ulceration  in  glanders,  i,  919 

—  tuhercular  disease  of,  i,  894 
Tracheotomy  for  removal  of  fordgn  hody, 

1,916 

—  for  chronic  laryngitis,  i,  892 

—  for  diphtheria,  i,  274 

—  for  paralysis  of  ahductor  muscles,  i,  874 

—  for  perichondritis  of  laiynz,  i,  900 

—  as  a  cause  of  pneumothorax,  i,  1044 
Trance,  i,  817 

Transfusion  of  hlood  in  anemia,  ii,  648 

—  of  saline  solution  in  cholera,  i,  245 
TVtmb^i  plugs  in  foetid  hronchitis»  i,  974 
Traumatic  diphtheria,  i,  882 

—  hepatitis,  ii,  861 

Tremors,  flhriUary,  in  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  i,  683 

in  muscular  atrophy,  i,  498 

»-  from  alcohol,  i,  797 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  548 

—  in  hemiplegia,  i,  569 

—  in  insular  sclerosis,  i,  548 

—  mercurial,  i,  521 

—  in  paralysis  agitans,  i,  715 

—  in  plumhism,  i,  520 

—  in  suppression  of  urine,  ii,  525 

—  in  typhus,  i,  108 

—  in  ur»mia,  ii,  469 

^  from  sine,  i,  62A  .     . 

Trephining  in  epilepsy,  i,  767  -     ^ 

Trichina  spiralis,  ii,  2i96  . 


Trichiniasts,  ii,  298 

—  diagnosis  from  enteric  fever*  i,  153 
Trichocephalus  dispar,  ii,  293 
Trichoclasia,  ii,  874 
Trichophyton  tonsurans,  ii,  860,  868 
Trichoptilose,  ii,  874 
Trichorrhexis  nodosa,  ii,  874 
Tricuspid  regurgitation,  ii,  80 
in  emphysema,  i,  971 

—  stenosis,  li,  80 

Triethylamine  in  treatment  of  rheumatism, 

ii,823 
Triple  phosphate,  ii,  426 
Trismus,  i,  720 

—  neonatorum,  i,  711 

—  in  unemia,  ii,  469 

TropsBolin  in  diM;nosis  of  gastric  disease^  ii, 

199 
Trophic  changes  in  hemiplegia,  1,  565 
in  paraplegia,  ii,  488 

—  —  tKmk  peripheral  neuritis,  i,  404,  941- 
from  tahM,  i,  530 

Tuhal  nephritis,  ii,  443,  476 
Tube-casts,  ii,  454;  «m  alio  Casts 
Tubercle  and  scrofula,  ii,  758 

—  of  adrenals,  i,  820 ;  ii,  602 

—  articnlar,  i,  320 

—  artificial  production  of,  i,  318 

—  of  brain,  i,  597 

—  of  cerebral  meninges,  i,  635 

—  of  chormd,  i,  644 

—  of  cord,  i,  450 

—  and  cyanosis,  ii,  88 

—  its  general  pathology,  i,  806 

—  of  genito*urinary  tract,  i,  820,  ii,  546 

—  and  gout,  ii,  681 

—  infiltrated,  i,  810 

—  its  relation  to  inflammation,  i,  808,-  309 

—  of  intestine,  ii,  216 

—  of  kidney,  i,  820;  U,  544 

—  of  larynx,  i,  894 

—  of  liver,  ii,  392 

—  of  lung,  i,  306, 1057-8 

—  of  lymph-elands,  i,  320;  ii,  633 

—  microscopic  structure  of,  i,  307 

—  obsolescence  of,  i,  1121 

—  of  pericardium,  i,  320,  942 ;  ii,  93 

—  of  peritoneum,  i,  94;  ii,  818 

—  its  relation  to  phthisis,  i,  309, 1089 

—  of  pleura,  i,  320, 1035 

—  of  spinal  cord,  i,  460 

—  of  testis,  ii,  547 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  742 

Tuberculin,  treatment  by  inoculation  with 

it,  ii,  913 
Tuberculosis,  i,  306 

—  bovine,  iee  Perlsucht 

—  a  se<]uela  of  enteric  fever,  1, 149 

—  its  diagnosis  from  enteric  fever,  i,  152 

—  forms  of,  i,  819 

—  acute  miliary,  of  the  lungs,  i,  1114 

—  verrucosa  cutis,  ii,  914 
Tubular  breathing,  S,  934 
Tumours,  i,  70-97 

—  adenoma,  i,  88 

—  angioma,  i,  77 

—  cerebral,  i,  597, 624 
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Tnmonrsy  carcinoma,  i,  89 
»  chelold,  ii,  921 

—  cholesteatoma,  i,  600 ;  ii,  846 

—  daaaiflcatiou  of,  i,  76 

—  of  cord,  i,  450 

—  cylindroma,  i,  92 

—  enchondroma^  i,  78 

—  epithelioma,  i,  89 

—  fibroma,  i,  77 
moUoflcum,  ii,  925 

—  glioma,  i,  78 

of  brain,  i,  600 

of  spinal  cord,  i,  451 

—  granuloma,  i,  88 

—  of  kidney,  ii,  551 

—  of  larynx,  i,  909 

—  of  liver,  ii,  884 

—  of  long,  ii,  121 

—  lipoma,  i,  78 

— •  lymphadenoma,  i,  87 

—  lymphangioma,  ii,  928 

—  lymphoma,  i,  87 

—  lympho-sarcoma,  i,  88 

—  malignant  oeteoid,  i,  78 

—  of  mediastinnm,  ii,  119 

—  melanoma  of  meninges,  i,  600 

—  melanotic  sarcoma,  i,  82 

—  myonuw  i,  77 ;  ii>  926 

—  myxoma,  i,  6005  ii,  79 

—  nenroma,  i,  77;  ii,  926 

—  oeteoms,  i,  78 

—  papilloma,  i,  89 

—  psammema,  i,  599 

—  sarcoma,  I,  80,  599 

—  of  the  skin,  ii,  925 

—  of  spinal  cord,  i,  478 

—  of  spinal  meninges,  i,  478 

—  tnbercnloos,  of  brain,  i,  597 

—  —  of  spinal  cord,  i,  450 

—  vascnlar,  ii,  927 

—  villous,  of  bladder,  i,  89  ;  ii,  520 

—  xanthoma,  ii,  89d,/oo^-iio^ 
Turpentine  causing  strangury,  ii,  521 
»  m  treatment  of  purpura,  ii,  668 
Tyloma,ii,888 

Tylosis  lingu»»  ii,  881 
Tympanites  in  hysteria,  i,  808 

—  in  peritonitis,  ii,  807 

—  in  typhoid  fever,  i,  140 
Tympanitic  percussion-note,  i,  980,  981 
TyphHtis,  U,  220 

—  diagnosis  from  enteric  fever,  i,  154 

from  obstruction,  ii,  269 

Typhoid  fever,  $e$  Enteric  fever 

—  state  in  scarlatina,  i,  190 

—  in  typhus,  i,  105 
Typho-malarial  fever,  i,  829 
Typhus,  i,  108  0<  «egr. 

—  siderans,  i.  111 
Typus  inversus,  i,  1116 
l^sin  in  urine*  ii>  877, 880 


Ulcer,  ii,  758 

^  crateriform,  ii,  981 


Ulcer  of  duodenum,  ii,  180, 186 

—  of  intestine  in  dysentery,  ii,  241 
in  enteric  fever,  i,  155 

—  of  intestine  in  erysipelas,  i,  258 

—  lupous,  ii,  903 

—  of  mouth,  ii,  178 

—  of  oesophagus,  ii,  148 

—  of  palate,  ii,  182 

—  rodent,!,  92;  ii,  981 

—  of  stomach,  ii,  1^ 

—  tertiary,  ii,  900,905 

—  of  tongue  in  pertussis,  i,  1188 

in  syphilis,  i,  289;  ii,  899 

Ulceration  <^  the  colon,  ii,  241 
Ulcerative  endocarditis,  ii,  56 
Ulcers,  tubercular,  ii,  914 
Ulnar  paralysis,  i,  398 
Unconsciousness  in  apoplexy,  i,  578 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  809 
Uraemia,  acute,  ii,  468 

—  in  Brig\e9  disease,  ii,  468 

—  in  cholera,  i,  282 

—  chronic,  ii,  470 

—  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  i,  687 
from  meningitis,  i,  646 

—  theory  of,  ii,  471 

Urate  or  lithate  of  soda  in  gout,  ii,  676 
Urates  or  lithates,  amorphous,  ii,  417 

—  crystalline,  ii,  416 

Urea,  excretion  of,  in  fever,  i,  89 
in  diabetes,  ii,  671 

—  in  blood  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  129 

—  in  urine  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  ii,  885 
of  cirrhosis  of  Iddneys,  ii,  497 

—  —  of  consecutive  Brighf^  disease,  n,  508 

—  —  of  diabetes  insipidus,  ii,  409 
of  diabetes  mellitns,  ii,  571 

—  —  of  parenchymatous  nephritis,  ii,  480 
Ureter  obstructed  by  calculus,  ii,  625,  680 
by  malformation,  ii,  681 

—  —  by  peritoneal  band,  ii,  681 

—  —  by  rachiUc  pelvis,  ii,  680 

—  —  by  traumatic  stricture^  ii,  631 
Uric-add  as  a  calculus,  ii,  612 

—  in  diabetes,  U,  671 

—  estimation  of,  ii,  4l9 

—  in  gout,  ii,  678 

—  theory  of  its  fbrmation,  ii,  420 

—  as  a  deposit  in  urine,  ii,  416 
Uridrosis,  ii,  867 

Urinary  ^culi,  ii,  512 

—  deposits,  ii,  416 

—  j^gmento,  ii,  414 

—  organs,  diseases  o^  il,  407-4^ 
Urine— 

—  in  acute  alcoholism,  i,  796 

—  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  ohT  liver,  ii,  880 

—  in  ague,  i,  824,  826,  827 

—  ammoniacal,  in  paraplegia,  i,  437 

—  in  grave  ansemia,  ii,  644 

—  bilious,  ii,  838 

—  bloody,  iC  617;  sm  dUo  HsBmattiria 

—  in  cholera,  i,  231 

—  density  of ,  ii,  407 
in  chorea,  i,  780 

inm.i?^A^H,480,400^497,608 

—  —  in  diabetes  meUitu^,  ii,  609 
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Urine,  density  of,  in  hysteiia,  i,80Q 
in  obstrnctive  BopproMJoa,  ii«  624 

—  in  diabetes  insipidus,  ii»  408 

—  in  diabetes  meliitns,  ii»  667 

—  in  diphtheria,  i,  269 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  140 

—  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  656 

—  in  erysipelas,  i,  252 

—  in  glanders,  i,  861 

—  injaondioe,  ii,  888 

—  in  melanotic  sarcoma,  i,  88 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  487  si  $eq, 

—  in  pnenmonia,  i,  998 

/       -»  in  acnte  pulmonary  tnbercnlosis,  i,  1116 
/         —  quantity  of,  ii,  407 

in  Brighfi  disease,  ii,  480,  480,  497 

y in  diabetes  indpidus,  ii,  408 

— ^ in  diabetes  mellitns,  ii,  569 

in  intestinal  obstruction,  ii,  268 

—  reaction  of,  ii,  412 

—  retention  of — 

in  bemiparaplegia,  i,  469 

—  —  in  hystma,  i,  806 
in  paraplegia,  i,  486 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  689 

—  in  scurvy,  ii,  668 

—  specific  gravity  of,  see  density 

—  suppression  of,  in  cholera,  i,  229, 281, 286 
in  acute  nephritis,  ii,  480 

in  hysteria,  Ii,  624 

in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  ii,  268 

non-obstructive,  ii,  524 

obstructive,  ii,  624 

in  parenchymatous  nephritis,  ii,  480 

—  in  suppurative  nephritis,  ii,  589 

—  in  tubercular  disease  of  kidney,  ii,  547 

—  tests  for  alcohol  in,  i,  6Q6,foot'noie 
albumen  in,  ii,  446 

—  —  biliary  acids  in,  ii,  889 
-»  —  biliary  pigment  in,  ii,  888 
blood  in,  518 

glycose  in,  ii,  664 

—  —  tyrosin  in,  ii,  877 

—  in  variola,  i,  202 

—  in  yellow  fever,  i,  840 
Urobilin,  ii,  414 
Uroerythrin,  ii,  416 
Urostealith,  ii,  614 
Urticaria,  ii,  880 

—  pigmentosa,  ii,  882 

Uterine  affections  in  hysteria,  i,  810 
Uterus  in  heart  disease,  ii,  60 


Vaccination,  i,  212 

Vacuolation  of  brain,  i,  686 

Valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  ii,  58 

Varicella,  i,  215 

Varicella-prnrigo,  i,  218 

Varicose  veins  producing  ecsema,  ii,  768 

Variola,  i,  199  et  eeq. ;  see  aUo  Smallpox 

—  hsBmorrhagica  pustulosa,  i,  209 

—  nigra,  i,  202 

—  sine  variolis,  i,  208 
Variolois,  i,  206 

VOL.   I. 


Venesection,  eee  Blood»letting 
Ventilation,  defective,  a  cause  of  phtkisis,  i, 

1086 
Veratrum  viride  in  treatmant  of  cavdiac 

hypertrophy,  ii,  44 
Verruca,  i,  888 

—  senilis,  ii,  884 
Verrugas,  ii,  922 
Vertebre,  cancer  of,  i,  472 

—  caries  of,  i,  471 

—  erosion  by  aneurysm  and  hydatid,  i,  478 
Vertigo,  i,  767 

—  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  604 
Vesicles  of  the  skin,  ii,  756 
Vesicular  murmur,  i,  962 
Vibex,  ii,  768 

Vibrio  of  cholera,  i,  288 
Vicarious  epistaxis,  i,  1182 

—  hsBmop^sis,  i,  1076 
Villous  tumour  of  bladder,  i,  89 
Vis  medicatrix  natune,  i,  2 
Vitiligo,  ii,  982 

VitHigoidea,  ii,  898 ;  eee  alto  Xanthelasma 
Vocal  fromitus,  i,  988 

—  resonance,  i,  988 

Voice,  functional  disorders  of,  i,  876 

—  as  affected  by  obstruction  of  nares,  ii,  146 
Volvulus,  ii,  171,269 

Vomica  in  liver,  ii,  892 

—  in  lung,  i,  1058-9, 1061 
Vomit,  blfUik,  i,  889 

—  "coffee-ground,"  ii,  194 
Vomiting,  ii,  171 

—  in  Addison's  disease,  ii,  597 

—  in  BrighVs  disease,  ii,  498 

—  from  cerobral  abscess,  i,  629 

—  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  605 

—  in  cholera,  i,  228 

—  horn  gall-stone,  ii,  851 

—  from  gastric  cancer,  ii,  194 
catarrh,  ii,  152 

ulcer,  ii,  178 

—  in  hydrocephalus,  i,  668 

—  from  invagination  of  intestine,  ii,  248 

—  in  meningitis,  i,  640 

—  in  migraine,  i,  777 

—  from  obstruction  of  intestine,  ii,  262 

—  in  peritonitis,  ii,  807 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1064;  ii,  172 

—  from  ronal  calculus,  ii,  622 

—  from  salicylates,  ii,  707 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  187 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  201,  206 

—  stercoraceous,  ii,  262 

—  in  ursBmia,  ii,  470 

—  in  whooping-cough,  i,  1187 

—  in  yellow  fever,  i,  840 
Vox  choleraica,  i,  229 

W. 

Warts,  ii,  884 

Washing  out  stomach,  ii,  201 

Wasting  palsy,  i,  497 

Water  in  spread  of  ague,  i,  884 

of  cholera,  i,  &9 

of  enteric  fever,  i,  162 

—  its  effect  in  dermatitis,  ii,  778 

75 
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Wstering-plaoes,  see  Baths 

Wazj  liver,  ii,  891 

Weak-mindedneM,  i,  889 

Weber^i  nasal  douche,  i,  274 

WeiPi  disease,  ii,  866 

Werlhoff'*  disease,  tee  Purpura 

Wet  packing,  i,  172 

Wheal,  ii,  768 

Whooping-cough,  i,  1136 

WoWe  treatment  of  writer's  cramp,  i,  707 

WooWters*  disease,  i,  868 

Worms,  intestinal,  u,  276-304 

Wrist-drop,  i,  619 

Writers'  cramp,  i,  702 

Wryneck,  i,  696 


Xanthelasma,  ii*  898 
Xanthelasmoidea,  ii,  832 
Xanthine^  ii,  618 


Xanthoma,  ii,  898 

—  diabeticorum,  ii,  896 
Xerodermia  (of  IFtlvofi),  ii,  846,  886 

—  pigmentosa  maligna  (of  JT^ipMt),  ii,  989 
Xerostomia,  ii,  186 


Taws,  ii,  922 
Teast  plant,  i,  14 
Tellow  fever,  i,  889  H  eeq. 


Zinc  in  treatment  of  epilepsy,  i,  767 

—  poisoning  by,  i,  628 

—  in  treataient  of  chorea,  i,  746 
Zona,  ii,  986 

Zooglon,  ^  14 
Zymotic  diseases,  i,  12 
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